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E.  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR:   1915 


I.     MILITARY   SITUATION   AT   THE 
BEGINNING  OF  1915 

"The  first  of  the  year  1915  found  the  military 
situation  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Entente  Allies. 
It  was  true  that  in  1914  Germany  had  overrun 
Belgium  and  a  large  part  of  the  industrial  districts 
of  France,  but  the  campaign  from  which  so  much 
had  been  expected  had  ended  with  the  German 
armies  held  in  a  deadlock  on  an  intrenched  front, 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  renew  the 
offensive.  On  the  Russian  front  Germany  was 
compelled  to  face  growing  Russian  armies  on  the 
borders  of  East  Prussia,  which  required  an  increase 
of  the  German  forces  in  that  region.  In  the  south- 
east her  ally  Austria  was  so  hard  pressed  that 
German  aid  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  collapse  of 
Austrian  resistance.  The  Russians  had  overrun 
Galicia,  and  the  situation  especially  in  Hungary 
was  grave.  .  .  .  The  Central  Powers  were  practically 
besieged.  They  were  even  cut  off  from  their  new 
ally,  Turkey.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  the  one 
nation  that  had  been  induced  to  cast  its  lot  with 
Germany,  and  the  Turks  had  given  great  aid  by 
keeping  Russia  shut  off  from  France  and  England 
and  from  the  supplies  that  might  have  passed 
through  the  Dardanelles.  But  between  Teutons 
and  the  Turks  was  the  group  of  Balkan  nations 
which  formed  a  barrier.  Serbia  had  maintained 
her  existence,  and  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  were 
still  uncertain  as  to  their  course  in  the  war.  With 
an  unbroken  battle  line  opposing  Germany  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East,  the  German  failure  to  win 
victory  in  1914  had  made  the  neutral  nations 
bordering  on  the  Teutonic  allies  reluctant  to  take 
the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  On  the  other 
hand  in  Italy  the  popular  demand  was  increas- 
ing for  the  nation  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  and,  in  spite  of  the  well-organized  ef- 
forts of  the  German  interests  in  the  kingdom,  it 
was  evident  that  the  time  would  come  when  this 
demand  would  control  Italy.  Consequently  Ger- 
many could  not  look  for  help  on  her  borders.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  ring  through  which  there  was 
no  passage.  At  the  first  of  the  year  1915  .  .  . 
Germany  was  also  shut  off  from  use  of  the  seas. 
The  German  merchant  marine  was  either  lying  in 
home  ports  or  had  taken  refuge  with  neutrals. 
Consequently  the  German  colonics  were  isolated 
and  had  been  occupied  by  the  Entente  Allies,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Africa,  were  doomed  to  fall  into 
the  hancLs  of  the  enemy.  Japan  had  joined  the 
Entente  Allies  .   .  .  and  had  captured  the  much 


prized  German  possessions  in  China.  .  .  .  With 
all  these  factors  against  her,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  defeat  of  Germany  was  considered  already 
accomplished.  Each  of  the  three  great  nations 
of  the  Entente  Allies  had  intrusted  the  preparations 
for  the  coming  offensive  campaigns  of  1915  to  a 
military  dictator, — for  such  had  General  Joffre 
become  in  France  after  his  victory  of  the  Marne. 
Lord  Kitchener  had  been  given  absolute  control 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was 
paramount  in  Russia.  Each  of  these  men  were  a. 
typical  soldier  of  his  nation,  and  each  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  people  by  his  conduct  of 
the  war  in  1914.  Herein  lay  the  failure  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  for  each  of  these  leaders  believed 
that  the  height  of  military  efficiency  had  been 
reached  in  the  recent  campaigns  of  1914,  and  each 
believed  that  the  ensuing  campaigns  would  be 
carried  out  on  the  same  Hnes.  None  of  them 
realized  that  greater  tasks  and  entirely  different 
conditions  were  to  be  encountered  in  1915.  One 
reason  for  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  and  French  commands  was  the  great 
development  of  barrage  fire  and  the  excellence 
of  the  French  '75s,'  which  undoubtedly  were  the 
best  field  guns  used  in  the  1914  campaign,  and 
which  maintained  a  high  value  throughout  the 
war.  Barrage  fire  of  these  guns  had  become  very 
effective  in  the  latter  part  of  1914,  and  great 
results  were  expected  in  1915  from  the  use  of  a 
barrier  fire  of  large  numbers  of  the  '755'  lifted 
and  advanced,  with  the  infantry  advancing  behind 
it.  The  French  Command  had  confidence  in  this 
preparation  of  artillery,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Lord  Kitchener  was  also  satisfied  with  the  existing 
equipment  of  artillery.  The  faith  in  this  type  of 
gun  was  the  reason  for  the  belief  in  the  'established 
superiority  in  artillery'  of  the  Allies  so  often  cited 
at  the  time,  which  lulled  the  peoples  of  the  Entente 
Allies  into  false  security.  Although  the  lack  of 
artillery  and  munitions  had  been  the  outstanding 
weakness  of  the  Russian  armies,  their  achievements 
had  been  so  great  that  the  Russian  Command  also 
had  every  confidence  in  the  future.  In  the  councils  of 
the  Allies,  at  times  during  the  drives  at  Warsaw  and 
the  fighting  about  Lodz,  there  had  been  fears  of 
Ru.ssian  defeat.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  IQ14 
Russia  was  thought  by  the  British  and  French 
leaders  to  be  victorious  everywhere.  Galicia  was 
overrun,  the  fall  of  besieged  Przemysl  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas' 
armies  were  supposed  to  be  breaking  through  the 
Carpathians  into  Hungary.    Consequently  all   the 
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Allied  commands  were  united  in  high  hopes  for 
the  campaigns  of  IQ15.  On  the  Western  front  the 
desire  of  the  British  to  control  the  Channel  coast 
became  a  strong  influence  upon  their  strategy  in 
the  war,  but  General  French's  idea  of  an  offensive 
on  the  north  of  the  line  along  the  coast  in  Flan- 
ders had  been  overruled.  General  J  off  re  had 
made  his  plans  for  attacks  upon  the  Germans  in 
the  regions  of  Arras  and  Rheims,  and  it  is  known 
that  he  was  confident  that  he  would  break  the 
German  line.  It  is  evident  that  the  commands  of 
the  Allied  armies  believed  they  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  German  military  power  by  the  use  of 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  Their  preparations 
were  considered  adequate  at  the  time  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  suspicion  of  the  colossal  prepara- 
tions the  Germans  were  making  at  the  same  time, 
which  were  destined  to  change  the  year  igi5  into 
a  tragedy  for  the  Entente  Allies.  In  the  councils 
of  their  enemies  there  was  a  very  different  situa- 


purely  military  aspect  of  the  question  there  was  a 
grave  political  situation  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  especially  in  Hungary.  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  felt  that  there  would  be  popu- 
lar discontent  with  the  war  unless  Germany  gave 
help  to  the  Austrian  armies.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations  it  was  decided  that  preparations 
would  be  made,  for  the  campaigns  of  1915,  merely 
to  hold  the  German  positions  on  the  Western  front, 
but  to  conduct  a  great  offensive  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  East.  Plans  were  accordingly  made 
and  supplies  provided  for  this  scheme.  The  posi- 
tions on  the  Western  front  were  strengthened  and 
adequately  supplied  with  artillery;  but  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  campaign  in  the  East  were  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted.  Especially  in  artil- 
lery were  provisions  made  on  a  vast  scale.  Unlike 
the  Entente  Allies,  the  Germans  had  not  remained 
satisfied  with  the  weapons  and  tactics  of  1914. 
They  planned  to  use  new  tactics  against  the  Rus- 
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tion.  Although  the  supposedly  infallible  plans  of 
the  German  Great  General  Staff  had  failed  to 
win  a  decisive  victory  in  1914,  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  German  people  was  still  united  in  its 
belief  in  the  German  military  machine,  and 
throughout  the  nation  there  was  no  question  of 
ultimate  victory.  The  German  armies  were  in 
France,  and  the  victory  of  Tannenberg  was  an 
offset  against  the  disappointment  of  the  Marne. 
There  was  no  thought  of  the  Germans  slackening 
in  their  efforts.  The  whole  nation  was  united  in 
the  war,  and  still  desired  to  devote  all  its  energies 
to  preparations  for  victory.  With  this  enthusiasm 
at  their  command,  the  German  military  leaders 
could  call  upon  the  nation  for  a  great  effort  in  the 
coming  year.  It  is  true  that  confidence  in  the 
General  Staff  had  waned,  but  Hindenburg  had 
become  the  idol  of  the  German  people,  and  the 
popular  demand,  in  addition  to  his  victories,  had 
given  him  supreme  command  in  the  East.  Hin- 
denburg was  now  a  power  in  the  nation,  and 
he  could  urge  the  necessity  for  action  in  the  East 
against  the  obsession  of  the  Great  General  Staff 
for  a  decision  in  the  West.    In  addition  to  the 


sians,  and  the  basis  of  these  tactics  was  to  be  a 
new  and  destructive  use  of  artillery,  an  advance 
over  the  methods  of  barrage  fire  developed  by  the 
French.  Heavy  guns  were  to  be  used  in  the 
field  as  well  as  fieldpieces.  This  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  success  of  the  Teutonic  howitzer  siege 
artillery,  and  large  numbers  of  heavy  guns  of  the 
howitzer  type  were  built  with  field  carriages,  with 
the  intention  of  using  great  masses  of  mobile  artil- 
lery against  armies  in  position.  These  new  meth- 
ods were  especially  dangerous  to  the  Russians  with 
their  weakness  in  artillery.  [Note:  "Certainly  the 
greatest  and  saddest  influence  on  the  progress  of 
military  events  was  the  shortage  of  artillery  .  .  .  the 
Germans  were  using  a  12 -inch  gun  in  field  battles, 
whilst  we  had  nothing  heavier  than  a  6-inch  gun 
till  the  spring  of  1916." — General  Gourko,  In  Rus- 
sia, 1914-1917. — With  this  destructive  weapon  at 
their  command,  it  was  planned  to  consolidate  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  armies  in  the  East, 
with  strong  German  reinforcements,  the  whole  to 
be  under  the  command  of  the  German  General 
Staff.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  191S  there  were 
already  associated  with  Hindenburg  the  two  men 
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who  had  much  to  do  with  his  great  successes  in 
the  war,  Ludendorff  and  Mackensen.  Both  had 
become  parts  of  the  formidable  machine  which 
made  the  Hindenburg  strategy  a  menace  to  the 
Allies  throughout  the  war.  .  .  .  With  these  forces 
being  prepared  for  use  against  the  Russians  in 
1915,  it  now  seems  strange  to  remember  the  optim- 
ism among  the  Entente  Allies  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  but  all  were  confident  that  the  Allied 
armies  would  be  ready  to  take  the  offensive  early 
in  1915  and  win  a  decisive  victory.  The  great 
resources  of  the  German  nation  for  war  had  been 
measured  at  the  close  of  1914,  and  the  feeble  prep- 
arations of  the  Entente  Allies,  in  contrast  to  the 
great  efforts  of  the  Germans,  were  destined  to 
lose  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Entente  Allies 
at  the  beginning  of  1915." — T.  G.  Frothingham, 
Guide  to  tlw  military  history  of  the  World  War, 
iQi4-igi8,  pp.  S8-6S. 


II.     WESTERN  FRONT 

(a)  Summary  of  military  operations. — Allied 
lines. — Winter  campaign,  1914-1915. — Spring  and 
summer  offensives. — French  geographical  terms. 
— Little  of  importance  occurred  on  the  western 
front  during  the  winter,  1914-1915.  "It  .  .  .  was  a 
period  of  waiting,  a  marking  of  time  till  further 
reserves  in  men  and  material  were  ready.  But 
there  was  a  positive  side  also  to  the  Allies'  plan. 
By  frequent  local  attacks  they  kept  the  edge  of 
their  temper  keen ;  they  prevented  the  enemy  from 
concentrating  in  force  against  any  part  of  their 
line ;  they  detained  troops  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  sent  to  Hindenburg.  Their  purpose  was 
to  be  ready  for  any  German  attack,  but  to  prevent 
it,  if  possible,  by  constantly  worrying  portions 
of  the  German  front.  The  five  hundred  miles  of 
the  Alhed  line  were  held  as  to  one-tenth  by  the 
British,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
French.  It  ran  from  Nieuport  generally  west  of 
the  Yser,  along  the  Ypres  Canal,  in  a  saliant  in 
front  of  Ypres,  behind  Messines  to  just  east  of 
Armentieres;  then  west  of  Neuve  Chapelle  to 
Givenchy,  across  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  east  of 
Vermelles,  west  of  Lens,  to  just  east  of  Arras. 
From  Arras  it  lay  by  Albert  and  Noyon  to  Sois- 
sons,  east  along  the  Aisne  to  just  north  of  Rheims, 
from  Rheims  by  Vienne  to  Varennes,  thence,  mak- 
ing a  wide  curve  round  Verdun,  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Meuse  opposite  St.  Mihiel,  and  so  to  Pont- 
a-Mousson  on  the  Moselle.  Thence  it  passed  east 
of  Luneville  to  just  east  of  St.  Di6,  ten  miles  inside 
the  frontier.  It  reached  the  crest  of  the  Vosges 
about  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  and  then  ran  in 
German  territory  to  Belfort  and  the  Swiss  border. 
.  .  .  The  winter's  record  was  a  chronicle  of  small 
things — a  sandhill  won  east  of  Nieuport,  a  trench 
or  two  at  Ypres,  a  corner  of  a  brickfield  at  La 
Bassee,  a  few  hundred  yards  near  Arras,  a  farm 
on  the  Oise,  a  mile  in  northern  Champagne,  a 
coppice  in  the  Argonne,  a  hillock  on  the  Meuse, 
part  of  a  wood  on  the  Moselle,  some  of  the  high 
glens  in  the  Vosges,  and  a  village  or  two  in  Alsace. 
But  these  minute  advances  had  their  moral  value 
for  the  troops  engaged,  and  even  a  certain  strategi- 
cal importance  for  the  campaign.  The  enemy,  as 
it  happened,  was  in  no  position  for  a  serious  at- 
tack, had  he  been,  Joffre's  policy  must  have  seri- 
ously crippled  his  chances  of  success." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  i,  pp.  457-458. — 
"The  declining  measure  of  results  obtained  by  the 
tremendous  efforts  of  the  Central  Powers  during 
the  autumn  [of  1914],  and  the  wavering  issue  of  the 


subsequent  isolated  encounters  in  the  West  led  many 
observers  to  believe  that  a  turning  point  had  been 
reached  and  that  with  the  progressive  marshalling 
of  Allied  resources  the  limit  of  Teutonic  strength 
must  have  been  surpassed.  The  vanity  of  such  an 
assumption  was  soon  to  be  exposed  by  the  gigantic 
development  of  Teutonic  energy  and  strength,  far 
exceeding  all  prevision.  In  general,  the  initiative 
grasped  by  the  Central  Powers  at  the  beginning  was 
retained  by  them  almost  to  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  the  war.  With  them  rested  the  choice  of 
means,  time,  and  place  for  dealing  with  their 
enemies.  Postponing  the  fulfillment  of  their  original 
purpose  in  the  West  under  pressure  of  an  urgent 
situation  on  the  eastern  front,  Germans  devoted 
their  attention  as  preeminently  to  Russia  during 
1915  as  they  had  to  France  in  1914.  .  .  .  The  less 
sensational  course  of  operations  in  the  West  is 
marked  by  no  events  of  preeminent  significance. 
The  situation  in  the  early  months  of  191S  preserved 
the  general  features  of  the  closing  weeks  of  1914. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  half  of  1915  in  the  West  in- 
terest centers  on  certain  periods  of  intenser  con- 
flict: the  struggle  near  Soissons,  January  8-14;  the 
French  offensive  in  Champagne,  February  i6-March 
II,  and,  contemporary  with  its  final  stage,  the 
Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle;  the  contests  for  Les 
Esparges,  April  $-11;  and  the  second  Battle  of 
Ypres,  April  22-May  27,  with  the  Allied  offensive 
in  Artois  and  near  Festubert  which  coincided  with 
a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  Certain  conditions  had  created 
a  condition  of  relative  stagnation  on  all  the  fronts; 
but  these  conditions  were  far  more  effective  on 
the  western  front  where  a  state  of  almost  complete 
immobility  prevailed.  The  chief  aggressive  activity 
of  the  Germans  was  naturally  transferred  to  other 
fields.  Except  in  isolated  instances  the  essential 
function  of  their  forces  in  the  West  was,  for  the 
time,  to  hold  what  had  been  already  gained.  There 
the  aggressive  role  was  undertaken  by  the  Allies, 
who  haltingly  essayed  the  gigantic  task  of  ejecting 
the  enemy  from  his  positions  in  Northern  France 
and  Belgium,  while  at  the  same  time  aiming  to  dis- 
tract the  prosecution  of  the  German  offensive  move- 
ments against  Russia  and  prevent  the  shifting  of 
German  forces  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
front.  Consequently  a  relationship  exists  between 
the  efforts  of  the  Allies  in  the  West  and  the  periods 
of  greatest  tension  in  the  conflict  on  the  eastern 
front." — G.  H.  Allen  et  al..  The  Great  War,  v.  4, 
pp.  2-4. 

"The  fights  that  took  place  [Dec. -June,  1914- 
1915]  were  local  battles  to  improve  their  positions 
by  the  Allies,  or  to  thrust  them  back  from  such 
by  the  besieged.  ...  It  is  enough  to  skim  the 
record  of  them — the  German  attack  on  the  Indians 
at  Givenchy  in  December  [1914],  countered  by 
Haig;  de  Mitry's  recapture  of  St.  Georges  on  the 
Yser  a  few  days  later  as  December  came  to  an 
end ;  the  taking  of  Steinbach  in  Upper  .Alsace  by 
the  French  on  New  Year's  Day  [1915];  the 
gradual  mastering  of  the  Vosges ;  Maunoury's  at- 
tack beyond  Soissons  (the  second  Battle  of  Sois- 
sons) from  January  9th  to  the  14th,  from  which 
emerged  the  genius  of  Petain,  a  fight  what  came 
near  to  disaster  owing  to  the  sudden  flooding  of 
the  river,  but  ended  well ;  the  French  victory  on 
the  Lorctte  plateau  where  Petain  again  distin- 
guished himself — he  was  to  repeat  his  success  in 
May  by  storming  the  famous  Labyrinth,  taking 
5,000  prisoners,  20  field  guns,  and  60  machine- 
guns;  the  British  defensive  victory  over  the  'Birth- 
day battle  of  La  B;is.sce'  from  January  26th  to 
30th ;  the  bloody  British  victory  in  the  capture  of 
Neuve  Chapelle  on  March    loth  to   14th,  covered 
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by   the   fire   of  350  guns — a   victory   at  great  cost 
of  men  owinK  to  the  eager  troops  being  led  too  far 
and   counter-attacked,    and   a   check   in    reinforce- 
ment;  d'Es|)erey's  first   French  offensive  in   Cham- 
.  pagne    at    the    same    time,    begun    at    the    end    of 
February,  to  reheve  the  pressure  on  the  East  front 
against    Russia— but    as    it    was    meant    to    relieve 
Hindenburg's  advance  in   East  Prussia,  which  was 
only  a  feint,  it  naturally  did  not  achieve  a  strategic 
result,  though  it  fulfilled  a  new  design  of  artillery 
preparation— the  German  losses  were  terrible;   the 
Second    Battle    of    Ypres,    which    opened    with    a 
heavy    German    attack    when    we     I  the    English  1 
were   weak   in   guns   which   had  been   sent   further 
down    the    line,   and    the   Germans,   by    using    gas 
on   a   favourable   wind,   following   the   gas   against 
the   French   on   the   left   British   flank   near   Ypres, 
threw    them    back    in    disorder,    which    left    the 
British  flank  uncovered — luckily  the  gas  did  not  do 
more   than   touch   the    British,   and   the    Canadian 
division   dashed  into  the  German   flank  and,  sup- 
ported by   Sir   John   French   from   the   south,   the 
French  retook  part  of  their  positions.     In  the  tough 
fighting  that  followed  for  days  the  enormous  con- 
centration   of    German    guns    and    machine-guns 
looked  dangerous,  but  the   Allies,  using  protective 
respirators  for  the  first  time,  drove  back  the  enemy 
and  took  some  of  their  positions  in  mid-May.   The 
Germans  turned  on  the   British  at   Ypres  and  La 
Bassee,  when  Haig,  after  a  reverse  at  Aubers,  car- 
ried Festubert   on  the   i8th  of  May,  the  defeated 
Germans  venting  their  spite  in  shelling  the  beauti- 
ful old  town  of  Ypres;   these  actions  about  Ypres 
were  fought  against  odds  of  2  to  i,  against  over- 
whelming artillery  and   machine-gun  fire  and  gas, 
but    the    German    infantry    were    annihilated    and 
their  commander  began  to  flinch.     It  was  the  ap- 
palling   lack   of    munitions   at    Ypres   that    led    to 
the  great  movement  at  home  [in  England]  to  sup- 
ply it  and  made  of  Britain  a  vast  arsenal;  in  the 
Vosges    the    French    were    steadily    winning    back 
the  heights  against  as  heavy  odds  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; as  was  also  the  case  at  Quennevieres  on  June 
7th,  8th,  and  gth.     These  'nibblings'  kept  the  Ger- 
mans   nervous    about    the    West,    and    prevented 
heavier  concentration  against  Russia." — H.  Macfall, 
Germany  at  bay,  pp.  211-213.— It  may  be  pointed 
out  here  that  some  military  writers  on  the  opera- 
tions in  France  employ  geographical  terms  which 
are  no  longer  in  practical  use  and  do  not  appear 
on   modern   maps.     Thus  we  frequently  encounter 
the   old   French   province   names   of   "Artois"   and 
"Picardy,"  neither  belonging  to  the  realm  of  mod- 
ern   geography.     The    ancient    province    of    Artois 
corresponded    to    the    present    department    of   Pas 
de  Calais,  excluding  the  arrondissements  of  Mont- 
reuil  and  Boulogne,  which  were  included  in  Picardy. 
The  old  province  of  Picardy  covered  the  territories 
now  forming  the  department  of  Somme  and  por- 
tions of  Pas  de  Calais,  Aisne  and  Oise.     The  name 
"Champagne"  is  also  a  medieval  survival,  and  was 
formerly    applied   to   the   province   embracing    the 
great    plains    near    Chalons,    Rheims    and    Troyes: 
Today  "Champagne"  is  split  up  into   the   depart- 
ments of  Ardennes,  Aube,  Marne,  Haut-Marne,  and 
part  of  Aisne,  Meuse  and  Yonne.     "The  Forest  of 
the    Argonne,"    or    simply    "The    Argonne,"    is    a 
rocky,  wooded  plateau  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine 
and  Champagne,  stretching  for  a  distance  of  over 
sixty  miles  through  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 
Meuse    and    Marne.     The    average    width    of    the 
plateau    is    about    twenty    miles;    average    height 
between    1,100   and    1,200   feet.     Numerous   forests 
cover    its    summit    and    slopes;    that    one    called 
"The   Forest   of   the    Argonne"    being   the   largest. 


The  territory  comprises  several  difficult  defiles 
leading  from  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  to  that  of 
the   Seine. 

1.  Baitle  of  Soissons. — The  first  battle  on  the 
western  front  in  1915  was  the  French  offensive  at 
Soissons  (January  8-15).  The  French  General 
(Maunourjf)  held  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aisne 
from  Soissons  to  Missy-sur-Aisne.  To  the  north- 
east of  that  position  the  Germans  were  strongly 
entrenched  on  a  plateau,  from  an  eminence  of 
which  (Hill  132)  they  were  able  to  bombard  the 
town.  In  order  to  remove  this  danger  the  French 
High  Command  ordered  an  attack  on  Crouy,  north- 
east of  Soissons.  This  village  was  captured  on 
January  12,  also  part  of  Hill  132,  but  German 
reinforcements  were  rushed  up  and  a  strong  coun- 
ter-attack was  delivered  on  the  whole  French  line 
north  of  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  .'Msne  rose 
on  the  1 2th  and  swept  away  the  bridges  east  of 
Soissons,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Germans. 
Though  cut  off  from  support  the  French  held  fast 
until  the  14th,  when  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat across  the  swollen  river  on  a  ten-mile  front. 
The  accidental  situation  presented  a  substantial 
local  success  to  von  Kluck,  who  claimed  to  have 
taken  3,000  prisoners  and  eight  guns.  On  January 
27,  the  Kaiser's  birthday,  the  Germans  launched 
a  determined  attack  on  Hurtebis  Farm  on  the 
Craonne  plateau,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.  They  captured  the  farm  after 
a  violent  bombardment,  and  continued  to  rain 
shells  over  Soissons.  While  maintaining  a  force  to 
hold  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  the  north  bank, 
the  French  now  took  up  a  position  on  the  south 
bank,  thus  retaining  possession  of  the  bridgeheads. 
Subsequent  German  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
were   beaten   off. 

2.  French  offensive  in  Champagne  and  Ar- 
gonne.— On  February  15  Joffre  launched  an  of- 
fensive in  Champagne,  primarily  to  hold  on  that 
sector  German  troops  which  were  believed  to  be 
intended  for  the  eastern  front,  where  the  Rus- 
sians were  heavily  pressed  at  the  time.  The  action 
opened  with  a  slight  success  for  the  French,  but 
the  attack  broke  down  on  the  22nd  after  being 
held  up  by  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Beau- 
sejour  Farm.  The  Colonial  infantry  captured  the 
place  with  much  fighting  on  the  28th,  but  were 
unable  to  make  further  progress.  The  artillery 
preparation  had  been  insufficient  to  reduce  the 
German  defenses,  and  during  March  the  conflict 
faded  down  to  local  trench  operations  after  consid- 
erable losses  on  both  sides.  Two  thousand  pris- 
oners fell  into  French  hands,  but  the  territory 
gained — about  two  miles — was  insignificant  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view.  A  local  operation  in  the 
Argonne,  where  the  Germans  made  determined 
efforts  to  maintain  the  communications  between 
their  positions  in  Champagne  and  the  fortified  re- 
gion of  Metz,  lasted  from  February  17  until  March 
6  and  resulted  in  the  capture  by  the  French  of  the 
position  of  Vauquois  hill,  south  of  Varennes. 

3.  St.  Mihiel  salient. — "A  more  ambitious 
minor  offensive  in  the  Meuse  sector,  lasting  from 
February  17th  to  April  12th,  had  for  its  object 
the  squeezing  out  of  the  German  salient  at  St. 
Mihiel.  The  French  tried  to  force  the  north  side 
of  the  salient  by  taking  the  strongly  fortified  hill 
known  as  Les  Eparges,  on  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse.  Three  attempts  were  made — one  in  Feb- 
ruary, one  in  March,  and  one  in  April.  The  first 
two  were  partially  sucessful,  the  French  gaining 
a  foothold  on  the  slopes.  The  last  wrested  the 
summit  from  the  enemy.  The  First  Army  attacked 
the  south  side  of  the  salient  in  April  and  gained  a 
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little  ground.  But  St.  Mihiel  remained  in  German 
hands  until  September,  1918.  The  French  lost 
Hartmansweiler  Kopf,  a  mountain  in  Alsace,  north 
of  Thann,  in  January,  and  recovered  it  by  a 
series  of  operations,  lasting  from  February  2Sth 
to  March  26th." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history 
of  the  Great  War,  p.  139. 

4.  Second  battle  of  Ypres. — First  use  of 
GAS  BY  THE  GERMANS. — During  April  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
squeeze  out  the  AUied  sahent  east  of  Ypres.  The 
British  had,  on  April  17,  captured  Hill  60,  which 
German  counter-attacks  failed  to  recover.  But  on 
the  22nd  the  Germans  attacked  the  northeastern 
face  of  the  salient,  when  for  the  first  time  they 
employed  the  "poison"  or  chlorine  gas  with  dire 
effect.  The  French  colonial  troops  were  the  first 
to  experience  this  new  weapon  of  destruction ;  it 
was  impossible  to  stand  against  it ;  they  broke  in 
disorder,  uncovering  the  left  wing  of  a  Canadian 
division,  seriously  jeopardizing  the  whole  Allied 
position.  The  Germans  seized  the  French  front 
and  extended  their  line  across  the  Yser  canal,  but 
the  Canadians  stood  firm,  re-formed  their  left  and 
strenuously  resisted  the  German  advance.  "The 
situation  of  the  Allied  forces  east  of  Ypres  became 
critical.  For  if  the  Germans  pushed  south  along 
the  Yser  Canal  to  Ypres  all  these  troops  would  be 
pocketed.  But  on  April  24th  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians recaptured  Lizerne.  The  Canadian  left  was 
covered  by  British  reinforcements  and  a  new  line 
was  established  west  to  the  canal.  The  Germans 
tried  their  new  gas  weapon  again,  on  the  east 
face  of  the  salient,  and  the  Canadians  and  British 
were  forced  to  surrender  nearly  half  of  the  area 
which  they  occupied  to  the  east  of  Ypres.  After 
May  gth  the  battle  died  down,  the  Allied  offensive 
in  Artois  having  intervened." — Ibid.,  p.  139. — See 
also  below:  c. 

5.  Battle  in  Artois. — "Joffre  was  now  ready  to 
put  the  'nibbling'  policy  to  a  sharper  test.  The 
idea  behind  his  'nibbles'  was  always  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  German  line,  by  widening  out  which 
a  considerable  enemy  retirement  would  be  necessi- 
tated. He  confided  the  new  venture  to  Foch, 
whose  mission  was  to  be  to  push  the  Germans  off 
the  heights  to  the  west  of  Lens  and  then  drive  them 
across  the  Artois  plain  toward  Douai.  Foch  had 
assembled  in  the  North  a  special  'mass  of  man- 
oeuvre,' consisting  of  ten  divisions.  These,  with 
his  other  troops,  were  distributed  on  a  semicircular 
front  extending  from  a  point  west  of  Arras  around 
toward  Bethune.  His  first  task  was  to  eject  the 
Germans  from  their  powerful  trench  systems  in  the 
ridges  covering  Lens  from  the  south  and  west, 
including  Vimy  Ridge  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 
.  .  .  About  280,000  men  were  used  in  the  opera- 
tion, which  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Artois  and 
lasted  from  May  gth  until  June  igth.  After  a 
violent  bombardment  the  French  troops  dashed 
forward  on  May  gth  and  seized  the  enemy's  first 
line  trenches.  The  Thirty-third  Corps,  under  Gen- 
eral Petain,  specially  distinguished  itself  in  the 
initial  assault.  It  conquered  all  the  slopes  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  to  the  west  of  Lens.  The 
villages  of  Ablain-St.  Nazaire  and  Neuville-St. 
Vaast,  to  the  south-east  of  Notre  Dame,  were  also 
taken.  A  real  break-through  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  accomplished.  But  no  supports  were  at 
hand  to  follow  up  this  success.  Possibly  Petain's 
advance  had  outrun  all  calculations.  .  .  .  At  all 
events,  the  golden  moments  slipped  away  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  May  9th." — Ibid.,  pp. 
139-140. 

6.  Battle  of  the  Labyrinth. — "The  breach  was 


closed  during  the  night  by  German  reserves.  They 
halted  the  French  attack  on  May  loth  and  after 
that  date  reduced  the  Artois  battle  to  an  intermin- 
able siege  operation.  On  May  12th  the  French 
took  Carency.  By  June  ist  they  had  conquered 
the  Souchez  sugar  factory.  To  the  south-west  of 
Vimy  lay  a  formidable  network  of  trenches  known 
as  the  Labyrinth.  This  was  attacked  on  May  30th 
and  was  finally  cleared,  after  an  incessant  struggle, 
on  June  17th.  Vimy  Ridge  still  protected  Lens 
from  the  south.  It  was  not  taken  by  the  Allies 
until  the  spring  of  1917.  Foch  captured  five 
thousand  prisoners  in  the  first  assault.  But  the 
battle,  as  a  whole,  was  fruitless.  It  was  the  kind 
of  attrition  which  got  nowhere." — Ibid.,  p.  140. 

7.  Battle  of  Festubert. — "To  support  the  op- 
eration about  Lens  the  British  First  Army  made 
an  assault  on  May  gth  on  Aubers  Ridge.  It 
failed  because  of  inadequate  artillery  preparation 
A  second  assault  was  delivered  on  May  i6th,  at 
a  point  east  of  Festubert.  The  battle  of  Festubert 
lasted  ten  days.  The  British  captured  the  Ger- 
man first  line  trenches  on  a  front  of  3200  yards 
and  also  some  second  line  trenches.  Marshal  Foch 
reported  a  most  moderate  local  success.  But  the  cost 
was  disproportionate  to  the  results.  Throughout 
the  summer  the  French  and  British  worked  fever- 
ishly to  enlarge  their  munitions  stocks  and  to 
repair  their  shortage  in  large  calibre  artillery. 
'Nibbling'  was  not  renewed  until  September,  when 
Joffre  started  an  attack  in  Champagne  which  had 
as  its  objective  a  break-through  to  Vouziers.  Sim- 
ultaneously another  attempt — in  the  nature  of  a 
diversion— was  made  to  recover  Lens.  The  Allied 
line  had  been  reconstituted  to  some  extent  since 
January.  The  French  Eighth  Army  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Flanders.  ■  The  British  Second 
Army  extended  its  left  wing  north  to  connect  with 
the  Belgians  on  the  Yser.  The  newly  created 
British  Third  Army,  under  General  Allenby,  re- 
placed the  French  Second  Army  on  the  Somme 
front.  The  latter,  now  under  Petain,  was  shifted 
to  Champagne.  General  Humbert  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Third  Army,  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  sector,  succeeding  Sarrail,  who  was  ordered 
to  Salonica.  The  French  Seventh  Army,  under 
Maud'huy,  was  assigned  to  the  extreme  right  in 
Alsace.  The  front  of  the  French  Sixth  Army  had 
been  extended  somewhat  to  the  north  in  Picardy 
to  connect  with  the  British  Third  .^rmy.  The 
Second  Army,  supported  by  the  right  wing  of  the 
Fourth,  bore  the  burden  of  the  attack  in  Cham- 
pagne. It  was  made  on  a  line  running  east  from 
Moronvillers  through  Auberive  -  sur  -  Suippes, 
Souain,  Perthes-les-Hurlus,  and  Mesnil-les-Hurlus 
to  Massiges.  The  operating  front  was  about  six- 
teen miles  long.  The  eastern  half  of  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  Champagne  offensive  of  February 
and  March.  The  artillery  preparation  lasted  three 
days.  The  German  first  line  defences  were  bat- 
tered down.  The  infantry  advanced  rapidly  on 
the  morning  of  September  25th.  By  evening  they 
had  penetrated  the  German  front  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  miles,  where  the  second  German 
defence  line  was  reached.  On  the  first  day  25,000 
prisoners  were  taken  and  150  guns — these  totals 
including  the  captures  made  in  Artois.  On  Sep- 
tember 26th  and  27th  contact  was  established 
with  the  second  German  position  and  a  halt  was 
called  until  the  heavy  artillery  could  he  brought 
up.  On  October  oth  the  second  German  line  was 
broken  at  several  points.  Rut  the  Germans  threw 
in  reinforcements  and  French  [progress  became  ex- 
ceedingly costly.  The  artillery  was  unable  to 
dcstrov    the    defences   of    the    third    German    line. 
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The  infantry  assaults  failed  and  the  offensive  had 
to  be  broken  off.  The  French  losses  were  esti- 
mated at  about  120,000.  The  German  loss  was 
probably  about  the  same.  Dc  Castelnau,  who 
now  commanded  the  central  group  of  armies,  had 
made  a  slight  dent  in  the  German  positions.  But 
he  was  still  a  long  way  from  Vouzicrs,  his  objec- 
tive. ...  In  Artois  the  French  Tenth  Army  cap- 
tured Souchez,  west  of  Lens,  on  September  2sth, 
and  made  progress  toward  the  village  of  Vimy. 
But  it  could  make  no  impression  on  Vimy  Ridge. 
The  British  First  Army  attacked  toward  Loos,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  heights  system  covering 
Lens.  Considerable  gains  were  made  on  the  first 
day.  The  German  first  trench  line  was  carried 
from  Grenay,  north-west  of  Lens,  to  and  beyond 
the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt — four  miles  farther 
north.  The  British  took  Loos  and,  advancing 
east,  crossed  the  Lens-La  Bassee  road  at  HuUoch. 
The  second   German   hne   was   overrun.     Hill   70 
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Festubert  and  Loos 

was  captured  and  some  British  units  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  third  German  line.  Lens  was  now 
almost  enveloped  from  the  north,  and  a  little 
stronger  push  would  have  compelled  its  evacua- 
tion. But,  as  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  the  attack  was 
not  promptly  supported.  The  Germans  counter- 
attacked on  September  26th,  retook  Hill  70,  and 
recrossed  the  Lens-La  Bassee  road.  By  September 
27th  they  were  nearly  back  in  their  old  positions. 
Field  Marshal  French  took  three  thousand  pris- 
oners and  twenty-five  guns.  But  his  own  losses 
were  about  sixty  thousand.  His  failure  was  bit- 
terly criticized  at  home.  On  December  isth  he 
was  relieved  and  the  command  of  the  British 
armies  in  France  was  given  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
who  remained  in  charge  of  them  until  the  end  of 
the  -war." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history  of 
tlte  Great  War,  pp.  140-143. 

(b)  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle. — "In  the  early 
stages  of  a  campaign  certain  actions  are  fought 
which  seem  at  first  sight  of  small  importance. 
Their  scale  is  such  that  they  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  among  the  great  battles  of  the  close.  They 
are    affairs    of    corps    rather    than    of   armies,    of 


divisions,  even  of  battalions.  But  they  are  none 
the  less  epoch-making,  for  they  represent  the  first 
step  in  an  experiment  which  may  control  the 
future  policy  of  the  war.  Of  such  a  type  was  the 
engagement  at  Neuve  Chaiiclle,  into  which  the 
British  army  entered  on  10th  March." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  i,  p.  540. — "The 
Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  is  in  many  ways  not 
only  more  remarkable  and  more  obscure  than,  but 
equally  important  as,  any  engagement  that  the 
war  has  seen  (up  to  1915).  ...  Its  result  has 
been  largely  misconstrued.  Undoubtedly  it  con- 
stituted, nevertheless,  one  of  the  principal  factors 
which  determined  British  strategy  for  many 
months  of  1915.  What  was  its  issue?  London 
hailed  it  as  a  glorious  victory:  Berlin  hailed  it  as 
a  British  defeat.  But  in  effect  it  was  indecisive." 
— A.  N.  Hilditch,  Battle  sketches,  igi4-igi5,  p. 
180. — Briefly,  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  the 
village  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  near  La  Bassee ;  while 
diversions  were  to  be  made  at  St.  Eloi,  L'Epinette, 
and  Givenchy.  Six  miles  east  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
lay  Fourncs,  with  Lille  eight  miles  beyond,  and  a 
ridge  of  hills,  extending  between  these  two  towns, 
at  Fournes  divided  into  two  spurs,  before  whose 
fork  lay  the  Bois  du  Biez  and  Neuve  Chapelle 
itself.  If,  after  a  bombardment  so  close  and 
shattering  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  German  lines, 
the  British  troops  of  the  First  Army,  descending 
like  an  avalanche  upon  the  village  and  the  wood, 
could  win  the  heights  in  front  and  on  either  flank; 
if  they  could  gain  the  whole  of  the  ridge  before 
the  enemy  had  recovered  they  would  command  a 
wide  plain  stretching  far  into  the  territory  held 
by  the  enemy,  besides  the  towns  of  La  Bassee 
and  Lille. 

1.  DlSPOSITXDN     OF     TROOPS. — FiFTH     DIVISION. — 

"The  main  attack  was  delivered  by  the  troops  of 
the  First  Army  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  force  of  heavy  artillery,  a  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  and  some  infantry  of  the  General 
Reserve.  Secondary  and  holding  attacks  and  dem- 
onstrations were  made  along  the  front  of  the 
Second  Army,  under  direction  of  .  .  .  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien.  While  the  success  attained  was 
due  to  the  .  .  .  courage  displayed  by  the  troops 
of  the  Fourth  and  Indian  Corps,  I  consider  that 
the  able  and  skillful  dispositions  which  were 
made  by  the  .  .  .  commander  of  the  First  Army 
contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  the  capture  of  his  position.  .  .  .  The  cas- 
ualties suffered  by  the  Fifth  Corps  throughout  the 
period  under  review,  and  particularly  during  the 
month  of  February,  have  been  heavier  than  those 
on  other  parts  of  the  line.  I  regret  this,  but  do 
not  think,  taking  all  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, that  they  were  unduly  numerous.  The  posi- 
tion then  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Corps  had  always 
been  a  very  vulnerable  part  of  our  line.  .  .  .  The 
hardships  of  a  rigorous  Winter  campaign  fell 
with  greater  weight  upon  the  [27th  and  28th] 
divisions  than  upon  any  other  in  the  command. 
.  .  .  [This]  Corps,  up  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
was  constantly  engaged  in  counter-attacks  to  re- 
take trenches  and  [ground  which  had  been  lost]. 
.  .  .  During  the  month  of  February  I  arranged 
with  General  Foch  to  render  the  Ninth  French 
Corps,  holding  the  trenches  to  my  left,  some 
much-needed  rest  by  sending  the  three  divisions 
of  the  British  Cavalry  Corps  to  hold  a  portion 
of  the  French  trenches,  each  division  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  alternately."— Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French,  Dispatch,  Apr.  S,  igiS- 

2.  PRELiivnNARY    OPERATIONS. — "About    the    end 
of    February    many    vital    considerations   induced 
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me  to  believe  that  a  vigorous  offensive  movement 
by  the  troops  under  my  command  should  be 
planned  and  carried  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Among  the  more  important  reasons 
which  convinced  me  of  this  necessity  were  the 
general  aspect  of  the  allied  situation  throughout 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  marked  success  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  repelling  the  violent  on- 
slaughts of  Marshal  von  Hindenburg ;  the  ap- 
parent weakening  of  the  enemy  on  my  front,  and 
the  necessity  for  assisting  our  Russian  allies  to 
the  utmost  by  holding  as  many  troops  as  possible 
in  the  western  theatre;  the  efforts  to  this  end 
which  were  being  made  by  the  French  forces  at 
Arras  and  in  Champagne,  and — perhaps  the  most 
weighty  consideration  of  all — the  need  of  foster- 
ing the  offensive  spirit  in  the  troops  under  my 
command  after  the  trying  and  possibly  enervat- 
ing experiences  which  they  had  gone  through  a 
severe  Winter  in  the  trenches.  .  .  .  Early  in 
March  these  difficulties  became  greatly  lessened 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  country  and  by  spells  of 
brighter  weather.  I  do  not  propose  in  this  dis- 
patch to  enter  at  length  into  the  considerations 
which  actuated  me  in  deciding  upon  the  plan, 
time,  and  place  of  my  attack.  .  .  .  The  object  of 
the  main  attack  was  to  be  the  capture  of  the 
village  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion at  that  point,  and  the  establishment  of  our 
line  as  far  forward  as  possible  to  the  east  of  that 
place." — Ibid. 

3.  Beginning  of  battle. — "The  battle  opened 
at  7.30  A.M.  on  March  10  by  a  powerful  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy's  position  in  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle. The  artillery  bombardment  had  been  well 
prepared  and  was  most  effective,  except  on  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  front  of  attack. 
At  8.05  o'clock  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Brigades  of  the  Eighth  Division  assaulted  the 
German  trenches  on  the  northwest  of  the  village. 
At  the  same  hour  the  Garhwal  Brigade  of  the 
Meerut  (British  India)  Division,  which  occupied 
a  position  to  the  south  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  as- 
saulted the  German  trenches  in  its  front.  The 
Garhwal  Brigade  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Brigade 
carried  the  enemy's  lines  of  intrenchment,  where 
the  wire  entanglements  had  been  almost  entirely 
swept  away  by  our  shrapnel  fire.  The  Twenty- 
third  Brigade,  however,  on  the  northeast,  was 
held  up  by  wire  entanglements  which  were  not 
sufficiently  cut.  At  8.05  [A.M.]  .  .  .  the  ar- 
tillery was  turned  on  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  at 
8.3s  .  .  .  the  advance  of  the  infantry  was  con- 
tinued. The  Twenty-fifth  and  the  Garhwal  Bri- 
gades pushed  on  eastward  and  northeastward,  re- 
spectively, and  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold 
in  the  village.  The  Twenty-third  Brigade  was  still 
held  up  in  front  of  the  enemy's  wire  entangle- 
ments, and  could  not  progress.  Heavy  losses  were 
suffered.  .  .  .  The  progress,  however,  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Brigade  into  Neuve  Chapelle  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  Twenty-third  Brigade 
had  the  effect  of  turning  the  southern  flank  of 
the  enemy's  defenses  in  front  of  the  Twenty-third 
Brigade.  This  fact,  combined  with  powerful  ar- 
tillery support,  enabled  the  Twenty-third  Brigade 
to  get  forward  between  10  and  11  A.M.,  and  by 
II  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  village  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  the  roads  leading  northward  and 
southwestward  from  the  eastern  end  of  that  vil- 
lage were  in  our  hands.  During  this  time  our 
artillery  completely  cut  off  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding country  from  any  German  reinforce- 
ments which  could  be  thrown  into  the  fight  to 
restore   the   situation,   by   means   of   a   curtain    of 


shrapnel  fire.  Prisoners  subsequently  reported  that 
all  attempts  at  reinforcing  the  front  line  were 
checked.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  consolidate 
the  positions  won.  Considerable  delay  occurred 
after  the  capture  of  the  Neuve  Chapelle  position. 
The  infantry  was  greatly  disorganized  by  the  vio- 
lent nature  of  the  attack  and  by  its  passage 
through  the  enemy's  trenches  and  the  buildings 
of  the  village.  It  was  necessary  to  get  the  units 
to  some  extent  together  before  pushing  on.  The 
telephonic  communication  being  cut  by  the 
enemy's  fire  rendered  communication  between  the 
front  and  the  rear  most  difficult.  The  fact  of  the 
left  of  the  Twenty-third  Brigade  having  been 
held  up  had  kept  back  the  Eighth  Division  and 
had  involved  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Bri- 
gade in  fighting  to  the  north,  out  of  its  proper 
direction  of  advance.  All  this  required  adjust- 
ment. An  orchard  held  by  the  enemy  north  of 
Neuve  Chapelle  also  threatened  the  flank  of  an 
advance  toward  the  Aubers  Bridge.  .  .  .  The  dif- 
ficulties .  .  .  might  have  been  overcome  earlier 
in  the  day  if  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
Fourth  Corps  had  been  able  to  bring  his  reserve 
brigades  more  speedily  into  action.  As  it  was, 
a  further  advance  did  not  commence  before  3.30 
o'clock.  The  Twenty-first  Brigade  was  able  to 
form  up  in  the  open  on  the  left  without  a  shot 
being  fired  at  it,  thus  showing  that,  at  the  time, 
the  enemy's  resistance  had  been  paralyzed.  The 
brigade  pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  Moulin- 
du-Pietre.  At  first  it  made  good  progress,  but 
was  subsequently  held  up  by  machine  gun  fire 
from  houses  and  from  a  defended  work  in  the  line 
of  the  German  intrenchments  opposite  the  right 
of  the  Twenty-second  Brigade.  Further  to  the 
south  the  Twenty-fourth  Brigade,  which  had  been 
directed  on  Pietre,  was  similarly  held  up  by  ma- 
chine guns  in  houses  and  trenches.  At  the  road 
junction,  600  yards  to  the  northwest  of  Pietre, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Brigade,  on  the  right  of  the 
Twenty-fourth,  was  also  held  up  by  machine  guns 
from  a  bridge  held  by  the  Germans  over  the 
River  Les  Layes,  which  is  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Bois  du  Biez.  While  two  brigades 
of  the  Meerut  Division  were  establishing  them- 
selves on  a  new  line  the  Dehra  Dun  Brigade, 
supported  by  the  Jullunder  Brigade  of  the  Lahore 
Division,  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  Bois  du 
Biez,  but  were  held  up  on  the  line  of  the  River 
Les  Layes  by  a  German  post  at  the  bridge,  which 
enfiladed  them  and  brought  them  to  a  standstill. 
The  defended  bridge  over  the  Les  Layes  and  its 
neighborhood  immediately  assumed  considerable 
importance.  While  the  artillery  fire  was  brought 
to  bear,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  on 
this  point.  General  Haig  directed  the  First  Corps 
to  dispatch  one  or  more  battalions  of  the  First 
Brigade  in  support  of  the  troops  attacking  the 
bridge.  Three  battalions  were  thus  sent  to  Riche- 
bourg  St.  Vaast.  Darkness  coming  on  and  the 
enemy  having  brought  up  reinforcements,  no 
further  progress  could  be  made,  and  the  Indian 
Corps  and  the  Fourth  Corps  proceeded  to  con- 
solidate the  position  they  had  gained." — Ibid. 

4.  Renewal  of  attack. — Suspension  of  British 
OFFENSIVE. — Heavy  toll  of  battle. — "Nothing 
could  be  done  without  artillery,  so  early  on  the 
nth  our  fire  was  directed  towards  the  Bois  du 
Biez  and  the  positions  around  Pietre.  Here  and 
there  the  Germans  rallied  and  counter-attacked, 
and  here  and  there  we  won  a  few  hundred  yards. 
But  the  enemy  had  now  recovered  himself,  the 
as.-^ct  of  surprise  had  been  lost,  and  our  great 
artillery   effort  was  exhausted.     Such  a   'prepara- 
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tion'  as  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  loth 
could  not  be  repeated.  During  the  night  of  the 
nth  German  reserves  came  up  from  Tuurcoing, 
and  early  on  the  12th  the  counter-attack  de- 
veloped in  force  all  along  our  front.  The  mist 
continued,  and  our  guns  could  do  little,  for  in  the 
absence  of  proper  communications  between  ob- 
servers and  batteries  they  were  just  as  likely  as 
not  to  be  shelling  our  own  men.  The  stubborn 
bridgeheads  of  the  Les  Layes  still  prevented  access 
through  the  Bois  du  Biez  to  the  ridges,  and  the 
Germans  held  the  fort  around  the  Pietrc  Mill 
and  the  neighbouring  cross-roads,  and  so  covered 
the  approach  to  Aubcrs.  The  German  counter- 
attack were  badly  co-ordinated  and  effected  little, 
but  our  own  thrust  was  now  rapidly  spending 
itself." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v. 
I,  p.  548. — It  was  hoped  on  March  12  that  "the 
British  offensive  might  be  resumed  with  favourable 
results.  .  .  .  But  the  initiative  had  by  now  been 
lost,  and  the  battles  .  .  .  assumed,  during  the 
t-r  ter  portion  of  the  day,  the  form  of  inces- 
sant efforts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  regain 
what  had  been  lost." — A.  N.  Hilditch,  Battle 
sketches,  igi4-jgif;,  p.  202. — "As  most  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  operations  had  been  under- 
taken had  been  attained,  and  as  there  were  reasons 
why  I  considered  it  inadvisable  to  continue  the 
attack  at  that  time,  I  directed  General  Haig  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  to  hold  and  consolidate  the 
ground  which  had  been  gained  by  the  Fourth 
and  Indian  Corps,  and  suspend  further  offensive 
operations  for  the  present.  The  losses  during 
these  three  days'  fighting  were,  I  regret  to  say, 
very  severe,  numbering  190  officers  and  2^37  of 
other  ranks  killed,  359  officers  and  8,174  of  other 
ranks  wounded,  and  23  officers  and  1,720  of  other 
ranks  missing.  But  the  results  attained  were,  in 
my  opinion,  wide  and  far-reaching.  The  enemy 
left  several  thousand  dead  on  the  field  .  .  .  and 
upward  of  12,000  wounded  were  removed  by 
train.  Thirty  officers  and  1,657  of  the  other  ranks 
were  captured.  Another  action  of  considerable 
importance  was  brought  about  by  a  surprise  at- 
tack made  by  the  Germans  on  March  14  against 
the  Twenty-seventh  Division  holding  the  trenches 
east  of  St.  Eloi.  A  large  force  of  artillery  was 
concentrated  in  this  area  under  the  cover  of  a 
mist  and  a  heavy  volume  of  fire  was  suddenly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  trenches.  At  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  this  artillery  attack  was  accom- 
panied by  two  mine  explosions,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  these  and  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack  the  position  of  St.  Eloi  was  captured 
and  held  for  some  hours  by  the  enemy.  Well- 
directed  and  vigorous  counter-attacks,  in  which 
the  troops  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  showed  great 
bravery  and  determination,  restored  the  situation 
by  the  evening  of  the  isth." — Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  French,  Dispatch,  Apr.  5,  1915. 

(c)  Second  battle  of  Ypres. — "The  Army  in 
France  under  my  command  has  been  heavily 
engaged  opposite  both  flanks  of  the  line  held  by 
the  British  Forces.  In  the  North  the  town  and 
district  of  Ypres  has  once  more  in  this  campaign 
been  successfully  defended  against  vigorous  and 
sustained  attacks  made  by  large  forces  of  the 
enemy  and  supported  by  a  mass  of  heavy  and 
field  artillery,  which,  not  only  in  number,  but  also 
in  weight  and  caliber,  is  superior  to  any  concen- 
tration of  guns  which  has  previously  assailed  that 
part  of  the  line.  ...  I  much  regret  that  during 
the  period  under  report  the  fighting  has  been 
characterized  on  the  enemy's  side  by  a  cynical  and 
barbarous  disregard  of  the  well-known   usages  of 


civilized  war  and  a  flagrant  defiance  of  the  Hague 
Convention." — Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
Dispatch,  June   iS,   1915. 

1.  Poison  gas. — "In  a  long  statement  seeking 
to  justify  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  in  war- 
fare the  semi-official  Wolff  Telegraphic  Bureau 
asserted  in  German  newspapers  of  June  25  that 
the  Allies  first  used  gases  against  the  Germans, 
and  it  cites  French  documents  as  proof  that  France 
in  February,  months  before  the  German  advance 
at  Ypres,  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  ap- 
plication of  gases  and  for  counteracting  their  ef- 
fects on  the  attacking  troops.  The  statement  says: 
'For  every  one  who  has  kept  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment, these  official  assertions  of  the  strictly  accu- 
rate and  truthful  German  military  administration 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  prior  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases  by  our  opponents.  But  let 
whoever  still  doubts  consider  the  following  in- 
structions for  the  systematic  preparation  of  this 
means  of  warfare  by  the  French,  issued  by  the 
French  War  Ministry,  under  date  of  Feb.  21,  1915: 
[Here  follows  a  detailed  technical  description  of 
"shells  with  stupefying  gases,"  hand  grenades  and 
cartridges  charged  with  noxious  gases,  purporting 
to  emanate  from  the  French  military  authorities. 
The  latter  have  denied  in  toto  that  the  Allies 
ever  had  it  in  their  minds  to  employ  such  novel 
weapons  until  after  the  German  attack  at  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  where  poison  gas  was 
first  used].'" — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Aug.,  1915,  pp.  891-892. "All  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  Germany  have  apparently  been  brought 
into  play  to  produce  a  gas  of  so  virulent  and 
poisonous  a  nature  that  any  human  being  brought 
into  contact  with  it  is  first  paralyzed  and  then 
meets  with  a  lingering  and  agonizing  death.  The 
enemy  has  invariably  preceded,  prepared  and  sup- 
ported his  attacks  by  a  discharge  in  stupendous 
volume  of  these  poisonous  gas  fumes  whenever 
the  wind  was  favorable." — Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
French,  Dispatch,  June  15,  1915. 

2.  Capture  of  Hill  60. — Bombardment  of 
Ypres. — Poison  gas. — "For  many  weeks  past 
there  had  been  little  activity  on  this  part  of  the 
front.  Neuve  Chapelle  appears  to  have  distracted 
the  enemy's  attention,  and  he  was  heavily  en- 
gaged with  the  French  operations  in  Artois.  Events 
succeeded  one  another  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  minor  engagement  at  Hill  60.  On  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  April  we  (the  British)  ex- 
ploded a  series  of  mines  under  Hill  60  and  rushed 
the  position.  It  was  a  point  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans attached  the  greatest  importance,  and  they 
counter-attacked  fiercely  for  four  days.  Succes- 
sive attacks  and  counter-attacks  raged  round  the 
celebrated  hill,  and  we  were  eventually  driven 
from  what  remained  of  the  position.  To-day  there 
is  no  hill — it  has  been  mined  out  of  existence. 
The  weakness  of  our  position  in  Ypres  had  always 
been  the  extent  of  the  Salient,  and  the  fact  that 
all  our  communications  ran  through  the  city.  The 
town  itself  possessed  but  little  military  value,  but 
it  was  the  key  of  the  road  to  Calais,  and  had  only 
a  political  value  in  that  it  was  the  only  remain- 
ing town  of  any  size  left  unconquered  in  Belgium. 
For  political  reasons  it  was  essential  that  not  a 
scrap  more  of  the  soil  of  Flanders  should  be  sur- 
rendered, although  the  position  was  an  unfavour- 
able one  for  the  Allies  and  a  much  better  line  of 
defence  could  have  been  sited  on  the  slightly 
higher  ground  further  back.  The  northern  end 
of  the  Salient  where  it  touched  the  Yser  Canal 
was    held    by    the    French    Colonial    troops;    then 
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came  the  Canadians.  The  point  of  the  Salient, 
its  extreme  westerly  projection,  was  held  by  the 
28th  Division,  and  to  the  south  they  linked  up 
with  the  27th  Division,  whose  right  flank  abutted 
on  Hill  60.  The  first  warning  that  we  had  of  the 
impending  offensive  was  the  violent  spread  of  the 
Hill  60  action ;  then  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
April,  a  new  bombardment  started.  In  Ypres 
we  were  used  to  large  shells,  but  this  was  a  new 
and  more  appalling  development  of  artillery  than 
we  had  ever  met  with.  The  enemy  opened  fire 
upon  the  town  with  the  giant  42-centimetre  siege 
mortars — the  guns  that  had  crushed  Namur  and 
Liege.  Suddenly  and  without  warning  the  bom- 
bardment began.  With  a  dull  drone  that  filled 
the  air  the  giant  shell  could  be  heard  coming  for 
some   eight   seconds.     The    noise    of    its   approach 


'stretcher-bearers'  rose  through  the  high-pitched 
crying  of  the  hurt.  .  .  .  Hardly  had  the  first  am- 
bulance left  the  square  when  the  second  shell  fell, 
not  far  from  where  the  first  had  landed.  After 
that  the  giant  projectiles  fell  at  intervals  of  twenty 
minutes.  .  .  .  The  first  day  the  enemy  refrained 
from  using  other  shells  against  the  town,  but 
simply  used  the  big  42-centimetre  siege-guns.  .  .  . 
The  danger  of  one  of  these  vast  shells  reaching 
communications  was  quickly  realized,  and  the 
whole  available  force  of  Belgian  labour  urfts  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  were  turned  on  to 
widen  the  roads  at  certain  critical  points.  Under 
the  command  of  a  British  subaltern  speaking 
many  tongues,  a  scratch  force  of  Royal  Engineers, 
the  44th  and  40th  Belgian  Compagnie  de  Travail- 
leurs,  and  sundry  transport  lorries  borrowed  from 
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increased  till  it  sounded  like  the  roar  of  the 
passing  of  an  express  train ;  then  fell  the  shell, 
and  the  giant  burst  of  its  detonation  seemed  to 
shake  the  solid  earth.  The  Grand  Place  was 
filled  with  people  passing  about  their  ordinary 
avocations  when  the  first  of  these  monsters  fell.  It 
burst  in  a  group  of  houses  to  the  north  side  of  the 
square,  of  which  the  Hotel  de  la  Chatellenie  was 
one,  and  the  blast  of  its  explosion  drove  a  hail 
of  fragments  and  masonry  across  the  open  space. 
All  was  confusion;  the  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  ascended  to  twice  the  height  of  the  Cathedral 
towers  and  bellied  out  like  a  dark  yellow  fog 
across  the  square.  After  the  hail  of  fragments 
had  descended  there  fell  a  moment  of  shocked 
silence,  then  out  of  the  murk  rose  cries  too  ter- 
rible to  hear.  The  Place  was  a  shambles,  for 
bodies  lay  in  all  directions,  some  mercifully  dead, 
others  mere  heaps  of  agony.  .  .  .  The  soldiers 
plunged  in  among  the  tangled  beams  that  had 
been    the    hotel,    and    commands   and    shouts    for 


the  Army  Service  Corps,  worked  like  demons  af 
the  threatened  points.  Their  object  was  to  widen 
the  road  and  hedges;  lampposts,  buildings,  any 
obstacle  that  presented  itself,  was  ruthlessly  blown 
down  or  rooted  up,  and  its  debris  used  to  make 
the  new  road  bed.  .  .  .  This  road-widening  pro- 
ject was  a  small  and  almost  insignificant  matter, 
but  exercised  a  very  vital  effect  upon  the  fortune 
of  the  battle.  ...  It  was  on  the  22nd  of  April 
that  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  violence.  Shelling 
had  been  increasing,  though  intermittent,  all  day 
long,  and  the  evening  and  night  were  destined  to 
be  memorable  for  all  times  as  a  carnival  of  horror 
and  of  fear.  The  trenches  on  the  north  of  the 
canal  and  on  the  left  of  the  Canadian  3rd  Brigade 
were  held  by  the  French  Colonial  troops  of  the 
4Sth  Division,  Turcos,  and  Zouaves.  .  .  .  Dusk 
was  falling  when  from  the  German  trenches  in 
front  of  the  French  line  rose  that  strange  green 
cloud  of  death.  The  light  northeasterly  breeze 
wafted  it  toward  them,  and  in  a  moment  death 
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had  them  by  the  throat.  It  was  a  new  and 
devilish  engine  ol  warfare,  one  for  which  white 
troops  were  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  held 
for  those  brave  Africans  a  sheer  terror  of  the 
supernatural — one  cannot  blame  them  that  they 
broke  and  fled.  In  the  gathering  dark  of  that 
awful  night  they  fought  with  the  terror,  running 
blindly  in  the  gas-cloud,  and  dropping  with  breasts 
heaving  in  agony  and  the  slow  poison  of  suffoca- 
tion mantling  their  dark  faces.  Hundreds  of  them 
fell  ifnd  died;  others  lay  helpless,  froth  upon  their 
agonized  lips  and  their  wracked  bodies  power- 
fully sick  with  tearing  nausea  at  short  intervals. 
They  too  would  die  later — a  slow  and  lingering 
death  of  agony  unspeakable.  The  whole  air  was 
tainted  with  the  acrid  smell  of  chlorine  that  caught 
at  the  back  of  men's  throats  and  filled  their 
mouths  with  its  metallic  taste.  Behind  the  gas- 
cloud  came  the  advancing  hordes  of  Germans, 
under  cover  of  a  violent  artillery  fire." — H.  B.  C. 
Pollard,  Story  of  Ypres,  pp.  6b-8o. — See  also 
Poison  gas:   First  employment  at  Ypres. 

3.  Stand  of  Can.\dians. — "The  fumes,  aided  by 
a  favourable  wind,  floated  backwards,  poisoning 
and  disabling  over  an  e-xtended  area  those  who 
fell  under  their  effects.  The  result  was  that  the 
French  were  compelled  to  give  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  .  .  .  The  French  troops,  largely 
made  up  of  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  surged  wildly 
back  over  the  canal  and  through  the  village  of 
\  lamertinghe  just  at  dark.  The  Canadian  re- 
serve battalions  .  .  .  were  amazed  at  the  an- 
guished faces  of  many  of  the  French  soldiers, 
twisted  and  distorted  by  pain,  who  were  gasping 
for  breath.  .  .  .  Traffic  in  the  main  streets  of  the 
village  was  demoralised,  and  gun-carriages  and 
ammunition  wagons  added  to  the  confusion.  The 
chaos  .  .  .  was  such  that  any  coherent  movement 
of  ♦roops  was,  for  the  moment,  impossible  .  .  . 
while  galloping  gun-teams  without  their  guns  were 
careeriii-  wildly  in  all  directions.  When  order 
had  beeii  to  some  extent  restored.  Staff  Officers 
learned  Irom  fugitives  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  speak  that  the  Algerians  had  left  thousands  of 
their  comrades  dead  and  dying  along  the  four-mile 
gap  in  our  Ally's  lines  through  which  the  Germans 
were  pouring  behind  their  gas.  .  .  .  The  immedi- 
ate consequences  of  this  enforced  withdrawal 
were,  of  course,  extremely  grave.  The  3rd  Bri- 
gade of  the  Canadian  Division  was  without  any 
'eft,  cr,  in  other  words,  its  left  was  'in  the  air.' 
...  It  became  imperatively  necessary  greatly  to 
extend  the  Canadian  lines  to  the  left  rear.  ...  In 
the  course  of  the  confusion  which  followed  on 
the  readjustment  of  the  position,  the  enemy,  who 
had  advanced  rapidly  after  his  initial  successes, 
took  four  British  4.7  guns,  lent  by  the  2nd  Lon- 
don Division  to  support  the  French,  in  a  small 
wood  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  St.  Julien,  two 
miles  in  the  rear  of  the  original  French  trenches. 
.  .  .  The  enemy,  of  course,  was  aware — whether 
fully  or  not  may  perhaps  be  doubted — of  the 
advantage  his  breach  in  the  line  had  given  him, 
and  immediately  began  to  push  a  formidable 
series  of  attacks  on  the  whole  of  the  newly-formed 
Canadian  salient.  ...  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  four  British  guns  were  taken  in  a  wood 
comparatively  early  in  the  evening  of  April  22nd. 
The  General  Officer  commanding  the  Canadian 
Division  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  enemy 
to  retain  possession  of  either  the  wood  or  the 
guns  without  a  desperate  struggle,  and  he  ordered 
a  counter-attack  towards  the  wood  to  be  made 
by  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  under  General 
Turner.     This  Brigade    was   then   reinforced.  .  .  . 


The  assault  upon  the  wood  was  launched  shortly 
after  midnight  of  April  22nd-23rd.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
vance was  made  under  the  heaviest  machine-gun 
and  rifle  lire,  the  wood  was  reached,  and,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  by  the  light  of  a  misty  moon, 
they  took  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
.  .  .  The  German  garrison  was  completely  de- 
moralised, and  the  impetuous  advance  of  the  Ca- 
nadians did  not  cease  until  they  reached  the  tar 
side  of  the  wood  and  entrenched  themselves  there 
in  the  position  so  dearly  gained.  They  had,  how- 
ever, the  disappointment  of  finding  that  the  guns 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  later  in 
the  same  night,  a  most  formidable  concentration 
of  artillery  lire,  sweeping  the  wood  as  a  tropical 
storm  sweeps  the  leaves  from  the  trees  of  a 
forest,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  hold  the 
position  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  much." 
— M.  Aiken  (Lord  Beaverbrook),  Canada  in 
Flanders,  pp.  49-55. — On  the  breaking  of  the 
French  colonials'  front  under  the  gas  attack.  Gen- 
eral French  says  in  his  dispatch:  "I  wish  particu- 
larly to  repudiate  any  idea  of  attaching  the  least 
blame  to  the  French  Division  for  this  unfortunate 
incident  .  .  .  and  I  would  only  express  my  firm 
conviction  that,  if  any  troops  in  the  world  had 
been  able  to  hold  their  trenches  in  the  face  of 
such  a  treacherous  and  altogether  unexpected 
onslaught,  the  French  Division  would  have  stood 
firm." 

4.  General  Foch  plans  to  re-establish  broken 
FRONT. — "Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  I 
went  to  see  General  Foch,  and  from  him  I  re- 
ceived a  detailed  account  of  what  had  happened, 
as  reported  by  General  Putz  [commanding  French 
colonials].  General  Foch  informed  me  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  good  the  original  Une 
and  regain  the  trenches  which  the  French  Divi- 
sion had  lost.  He  expressed  the  desire  that  I 
should  maintain  my  present  line,  assuring  me  that 
the  original  position  would  be  re-established  in  a 
few  days.  General  Foch  further  informed  me  that 
he  had  ordered  up  large  French  reinforcements, 
which  were  now  on  their  way,  and  that  troops 
from  the  North  had  already  arrived  to  reinforce 
General  Putz.  I  fully  concurred  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  General's  wish  to  re-establish  our  old  line, 
and  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  way  he  desired, 
stipulating,  however,  that  if  the  position  was  not 
re-established  within  a  Hmited  time  I  could  not 
allow  the  British  troops  to  remain  in  so  exposed 
a  situation  as  that  which  the  action  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty-four  hours  had  compelled  them  to 
occupy.  During  the  whole  of  the  23d  the  enemy's 
artillery  was  very  active,  and  his  attacks  all  along 
the  front  were  supported  by  some  heavy  guns 
which  had  been  brought  down  from  the  coast  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ostend.  The  loss  of  the  guns 
on  the  night  of  the  2 2d  prevented  this  fire  from 
being  kept  down,  and  much  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion. Our  positions,  however,  were  well  main- 
tained by  the  vigorous  counter-attacks  made  by 
the  5th  Corps.  During  the  day  I  directed  two 
brigades  of  the  3rd  Corps,  and  the  Lahore  Divi- 
sion of  the  Indian  Corps,  to  be  moved  up  to  the 
Ypres  area  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Second  Army." — Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
Dispatch,  June  15,  191 5. 

5.  East  of  Ypres  canal. — Second  gas  attack. 
— "In  the  course  of  these  two  or  three  days 
many  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  situa- 
tion east  of  the  Ypres  Canal  very  critical  and 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  confusion  caused 
by  the  sudden  retirement  of  the  French  Division, 
and    the    necessity    for    closing    up    the   gap   and 
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checking  the  enemy's  advance  at  all  costs,  led  to 
a  mixing  up  of  units  and  a  sudden  shifting  of  the 
areas  of  command,  which  was  quite  unavoidable. 
Fresh  units,  as  they  came  up  from  the  South,  had 
to  be  pushed  into  the  firing  line  in  an  area  swept 
by  artillery  fire  which,  owing  to  the  capture  of 
the  French  guns,  we  were  unable  to  keep  down. 
All  this  led  to  very  heavy  casualties." — Ibid. — 
"Just  before  dawn  on  April  24  came  the  second 
great  gas  attack.  A  vast  volume  of  gas  was  re- 
leased and  the  deadly  waves  flowed  over  the  Ca- 
nadian trenches  enveloping  the  defenceless  men. 
.  .  .  Even  men  who  reached  casualty  clearing 
stations  and  hospitals  were  beyond  reach  of 
medical  aid,  for  nothing  could  be  done  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings  or  remedy  their  condition.  .  .  . 
From  St.  Julien  poured  down  the  German  waves 
of  assault  and  all  that  day  assault  and  counter- 
assault  raged  over  the  triangle  between  Shell- 
Trap  Farm,  St.  Julien  and  Fortuin.  The  German 
losses  were  stupendous  and  the  toll  taken  by  the 
raging  British  troops  .  .  .  broke  down  the  masses 
of  the  German  thrust.  This  was  the  climax  of 
the  assault  upon  the  Canadian  troops,  and  that 
evening  the  survivors  of  the  3rd  Brigade  were 
withdrawn  from  the  line  and  their  place  taken  by 
the  Lahore  and  the  first  units  of  the  4th  Division. 
.  .  .  The  2nd  Brigade  of  Canadians  was  with- 
drawn on  April  29,  having  endured  a  complete 
week  of  the  most  terrible  fighting  the  world  has 
ever  seen." — H.  B.  C.  Pollard,  Story  of  Ypres,  pp. 
90-94. — "During  the  night,  and  the  early  morning 
of  the  2Sth,  the  enemy  directed  a  heavy  attack 
against  the  Division  at  Broodseinde  cross-roads, 
which  was  supported  by  a  powerful  shell  fire,  but 
he  failed  to  make  any  progress.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  town  of  Ypres  and  all  the  roads 
to  the  East  and  West  were  uninterruptedly  sub- 
jected to  a  violent  artillery  fire,  but  in  spite  of 
this  the  supply  of  both  food  and  ammunition  was 
maintained  throughout  with  order  and  efficiency." 
— Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Dispatch,  June 
IS,  191S. 

6.  Work  of  Anglo-Indian  troops. — Failure  to 
RESTORE  LINE. — "During  the  26th  the  Lahore  Divi- 
sion and  a  Cavalry  Division  were  pushed  up  into 
the  fighting  line,  the  former  on  the  right  of  the 
French,  the  latter  in  support  of  the  sth  Corps. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Lahore  Division,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  right,  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  enemy  back  some  little  distance  toward  the 
north,  but  their  further  advance  was  stopped 
owing  to  the  continual  employment  by  the  enemy 
of  asphyxiating  gas.  On  the  right  of  the  Lahore 
Division  the  Northumberland  Infantry  Brigade 
advanced  against  St.  Julien  and  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  entering,  and  for  a  time  occupying,  the 
southern  portion  of  that  village.  They  were^ 
however,  eventually  driven  back,  largely  owing 
to  gas,  and  finally  occupied  a  line  a  short  way  to 
the  south.  This  attack  was  most  successfully  and 
gallantly  led  by  Brigadier-General  Riddell,  who 
.  .  .  was  killed  during  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion. Although  no  attack  was  made  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  salient,  the  troops  operating  to 
the  east  of  Ypres  were  subjected  to  heavy  artil- 
lery fire  from  this  direction,  which  took  some  of 
the  battalions,  which  were  advancing  north  to 
the  attack,  in  reverse.  Some  gallant  attempts 
made  by  the  Lahore  Division  on  the  27th,  in  con- 
junction with  the  French,  pushed  the  enemy 
further  north;  but  they  were  partially  frustrated 
by  the  constant  fumes  of  gas  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  ground   was  gained.     The   French  had 


succeeded  in  retaking  Lizerne,  and  had  made  some 
progress  at  Steenstraate  and  Het  Sas;  but  up  to 
the  evening  of  the  28th  no  further  progress  had 
been  made  toward  the  recapture  of  the  original 
fine." — Ibid. 

7.  Retirement  decided  on  by  Allies. — Hill  60 
taken  by  germans. — withdrawal  to  new  brit- 
ISH LINE. — "The  first  phase  of  the  battle  may  be 
taken  as  the  German  assault  and  gas  attack  upon 
the  Salient.  The  second  phase  began  with  the 
reinforcement  of  our  line  upon  the  24th  and  closed 
with  the  failure  of  our  attempt  to  regain  the  old 
ground  on  the  26th.  Then  came  a  period  of  rest 
and  re-organization.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  Hne  must  be  shortened  and  withdrawn  to  a 
new  line  within  the  salient.  Trenches  were  hastily 
improvised,  and  the  lines  and  reserve  trenches  dug 
round  and  through  the  ruined  outskirts  and  bat- 
tered ramparts  of  Ypres  itself  by  the  Belgian 
Travailleurs  and  British  Engineer  companies.  On 
the  3rd  of  May  the  retreat  to  the  new  line  was 
safely  accomplished,  an  example  of  brilliant  Staff 
work.  All  stores  were  withdrawn  from  the  old 
trenches,  and  a  few  specially  prepared  land  mines 
left  in  their  place.  For  a  day  the  Germans  shelled 
our  empty  trenches,  and  did  not  find  that  we  had 
gone  till  the  4th  of  May.  Followed  another  ten 
days  of  constant  and  bitter  fighting.  From  the 
4th  of  May  to  the  Sth  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
fighting.  Bombardment  continued  and  trench 
fighting  was  incessant,  but  both  sides  were  anx- 
iously consolidating  their  new  positions  and  no 
big  offensives  were  launched.  On  the  sth  of  May 
Hill  60  was  recaptured  by  the  Germans  by  means 
of  a  gas  attack,  but  little  of  the  hill  remained 
after  the  previous  bombardment  and  mining  opera- 
tions, and  its  military  value  had  ceased." — H.  B.  C. 
Pollard,  Story  of  Ypres,  pp.  98-100. — Before  the 
withdrawal  actually  took  place,  General  French 
had  had  another  interview  with  General  Foch  on 
the  morning  of  April  29.  Foch  informed  French 
"that  strong  reinforcements  were  hourly  arriving 
to  support  General  Putz,"  and  urged  that  the 
British  retirement  be  postponed  until  the  result  of 
his  projected  attack,  timed  to  commence  at  day- 
break on  the  30th.  "No  substantial  advance  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  French,"  the  British  com- 
mander ordered  General  Plumer  to  commence  the 
retirement  on  May  i. — Based  on  Field  Marshal 
Sir  John  French,  Dispatch,  June  15,  1915. — "So 
soon  as  the  retirement  was  discovered  the  Germans 
commenced  to  entrench  opposite  our  new  line  and 
to  advance  their  guns  to  new  positions.  Our  ar- 
tillery, assisted  by  aeroplanes,  caused  him  con- 
siderable loss  in  carrying  out  these  operations.  Up 
to  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  enemy  made  at- 
tacks at  short  intervals,  covered  by  gas,  on  all 
parts  of  the  line  to  the  east  of  Ypres,  but  was 
everywhere  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  since  the  first  break 
of  the  line  on  the  night  of  April  22  all  the  troops 
in  this  area  had  been  constantly  subjected  to  vio- 
lent artillery  bombardment  from  a  large  mass  of 
guns  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition.  It 
proved  impossible  whilst  under  so  vastly  superior 
fire  of  artillery  to  dig  efficient  trenches,  or  to 
properly  reorganize  the  line,  after  the  confusion 
and  demoralization  called  by  the  first  great  gas 
surprise  and  the  subsequent  almost  daily  gas  at- 
tacks. Nor  was  it  until  after  this  date  (May  8) 
that  effective  preventatives  had  been  devised  and 
provided.  In  these  circumstances  a  violent  bom- 
bardment of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  5th  Corps 
front  broke  out  at  7  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sth,  which  gradually  concentrated  on  the  front  of 
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the  Division  between  north  and  south  of  Frezen- 
berg.  This  lire  completely  obliterated  the  trenches 
and  caused  enormous  losses.  The  artillery  bom- 
bardment was  shortly  followed  by  a  heavy  infantry 
attack,  before  which  our  line  had  to  give  way." 
—Ibid. 

8.  General  Plumek's  report. — "I  relate  what 
happened  in  Sir  Herbert  Plumer's  own  words: 
'The  right  of  one  brigade  was  broken  about  lO.iS 
A.M.;  then  its  centre,  and  then  part  of  the  left 
of  the  brigade  in  the  next  section  to  the  south. 
The  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry, 
however,  although  suffering  very  heavily,  stuck  to 
their  fire  or  support  trenches  throughout  the  day. 
At  this  time  two  battalions  were  moved  to  General 
Headquarters  second  line  astride  the  Aienin  road 
to  support  and  cover  the  left  of  their  division. 
At  12.25  P.M.  the  center  of  a  brigade  further 
to  the  left  also  broke;  its  right  battalion,  however, 
the  I  St  Suffoiks,  which  had  been  refused  to  cover 
a  gap,  still  held  on,  and  were  apparently  sur- 
rounded and  overwhelmed.  Meanwhile,  three 
more  battalions  had  been  moved  up  to  reinforce, 
two  other  battalions  were  moved  up  in  support 
to  General  Headquarters  line  and  an  inlantry 
brigade  came  up  to  the  grounds  of  Vlamertinghe 
Chateau  in  corps  reserve.  At  11.30  A.M.  a  small 
party  of  Germans  attempted  to  advance  against 
the  left  of  the  British  line,  but  were  destroyed  by 
the  2d  Essex  Regiment.  A  counter-attack  was 
launched  at  3.30  P.M.  .  .  .  The  counter-attack 
reached  Frezenberg,  but  was  eventually  driven 
back  and  held  up  on  a  line  running  about  north 
and  south  through  Verlorenhoek,  despite  repeated 
efforts  to  advance.  .  .  .  During  the  night  orders 
were  received  that  two  Cavalry  Divisions  would 
be  moved  up  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
5th  Corps,  and  a  Territorial  Division  would  be 
moved  up  to  be  used  if  required.  On  the  9th  the 
Germans  again  repeated  their  bombardment.  Very 
heavy  shell  fire  was  concentrated  for  two  hours  on 
the  trenches  of  the  2d  Gloucestershire  Regiment 
and  2d  Cameron  Highlanders,  followed  by  an  in- 
fantry attack  which  was  successfully  repulsed. 
The  Germans  again  bombarded  the  salient,  and  a 
further  attack  in  the  afternoon  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying 150  yards  of  trench.  The  Gloucesters 
counter-attacked,  but  suffered  iieavily,  and  the 
attack  failed.  The  salient  being  very  exposed  to 
shell  fire  from  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  retake 
the  trench  at  night,  and  a  retrenchment  was  there- 
fore dug  across  it.  At  3  P.M.  the  enemy  started 
to  shell  the  whole  front  of  the  center  Division,  and 
it  was  reported  that  the  right  Brigade  of  this 
Division  was  being  heavily  punished,  but  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  line.  The  trenches  of  the 
Brigades  on  the  left  center  were  also  heavily 
shelled  during  the  day  and  attacked  by  infantry. 
Both  attacks  were  repulsed.  On  the  loth  the 
trenches  on  either  side  of  the  Menin-Ypres  road 
were  shelled  very  severely  all  the  morning.  .  .  . 
Finally,  when  the  trenches  had  been  practically 
destroyed  and  a  large  number  of  the  garrison 
buried,  the  3d  King'  Royal  Rifles  and  4th  Rifle 
Brigade  fell  back  to  the  trenches  immediately 
west  of  Bellewaarde  Wood.  So  heavy  had  been 
the  shell  fire  that  the  proposal  to  join  up  the  line 
with  a  switch  through  the  wood  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, the  trees  broken  by  the  shells  forming  an 
impassable  entanglement.  After  a  comparatively 
quiet  night  and  morning  (loth-iith)  the  hostile 
artillery  fire  was  concentrated  on  the  trenches  of 
the  2d  Cameron  Highlanders  and  ist  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders.  .  .  .  The  Germans  attacked 


in  force  and  gained  a  footing  in  part  of  the 
trenches,  but  were  promptly  ejected  by  a  support- 
ing company  of  the  9th  Royal  Scots.  After  a  sec- 
ond short  artillery  bombardment  the  Germans 
again  attacked  about  5.15  P.M.,  but  were  again 
repulsed  by  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  A  third 
bombardment  followed,  and  this  time  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  trench — or  rather  what  was 
left  of  it — a  local  counter-attack  failing.  How- 
ever, during  the  night  the  enemy  were  again  driven 
out.  The  trench  by  this  time  being  practically 
non-existent,  the  garrison  found  it  untenable  under 
the  very  heavy  shell  fire  the  enemy  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  the  trench  was  evacuated.  Twice 
more  did  the  German  snipers  creep  back  into  it, 
and  twice  more  they  were  ejected.  Finally,  a 
retrenchment  was  made,  cutting  off  the  salient 
which  had  been  contested  throughout  the  day.  It 
was  won  owing  solely  to  the  superior  weight  and 
number  of  the  enemy's  guns,  but  both  our  infantry 
and  our  artillery  took  a  very  heavy  toll  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  ground  lost  has  proved  of  little 
use  to  the  enemy.  ...  On  the  remainder  of  the 
front  the  day  passed  comparatively  quietly,  though 
most  parts  of  the  line  underwent  intermittent  shell- 
ing by  guns  of  various  calibres.  .  .  .  With  the  ex- 
ception of  another  very  heavy  burst  of  shell  fire 
against  the  right  Division  early  in  the  morning 
the  12th  passed  uneventfully.  On  the  night  of 
the  I2th-i3th  the  line  was  reorganized.  On  .  .  .  the 
13th,  the  various  reliefs  having  been  completed 
without  incident,  the  heaviest  bombardment  yet 
experienced  broke  out  at  4.30  A.  M.,  and  continued 
with  little  intermission  throughout  the  day.  .  .  . 
[The]  fighting  in  other  parts  of  the  line  was  less 
severe.  ...  At  the  end  of  a  very  hard  day's  fight- 
ing, our  line  remained  in  its  former  position,  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  distance  lost  by  one 
cavalry  division.  Later,  the  line  was  pushed  for- 
ward, and  a  new  line  was  dug  in  a  less  exposed 
position,  slightly  in  rear  of  that  originally  held. 
The  night  passed  quietly.  .  .  .  [The  work  per- 
formed] by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  has  been  in- 
valuable. Apart  from  the  hostile  aeroplanes  actu- 
ally destroyed,  our  airmen  have  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  aerial  reconnaissance  by  the*  enemy,  and 
have  registered  a  large  number  of  targets  with  our 
artillery.  Despite  .  .  .  the  very  severe  shelling  to 
which  the  troops  had  been  subjected,  which  oblit- 
erated trenches  and  caused  very  many  casualties, 
the  spirit  of  all  ranks  remains  excellent.  The 
enemy's  losses,  particularly  on  May  10  and  13, 
have  unquestionably  been  serious.  On  the  latter 
day  they  evacuated  trenches  (in  face  of  the  cavalry 
counter-attack)  in  which  were  afterwards  found 
quantities  of  equipment  and  some  of  their  own 
wounded.  The  enemy  has  been  stripping  our  dead, 
and  on  three  occasions  men  in  khaki  have  been 
seen  advancing.'  " — Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
Dispatch,  June  iS,  i9iS- 

9.  Continuation  of  the  struggle. — French 
SUCCESSES. — Determined  German  attack. — "The 
fight  went  on  by  the  exchange  of  desultory  shell 
and  rifle  tire,  but  without  any  remarkable  incident 
until  the  morning  of  May  24.  During  this  period, 
however,  the  French  on  our  left  had  attained  con- 
siderable success.  On  May  iS  they  captured  Steen- 
straate  and  the  trenches  in  Het  Sas,  and  on  May 
16  they  drove  the  enemy  headlong  over  the  canal, 
finding  2,000  German  dead.  On  May  17  they 
made  a  substantial  advance  on  the  east  side  of  the 
canal,  and  on  May  20  they  repelled  a  German 
counter-atack,  making  a  further  advance  in  the 
same  direction,  and  taking  100  prisoners.    On  the 
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early  morning  of  May  24  a  violent  outburst  of  gas 
against  nearly  the  whole  front  was  followed  by 
heavy  shell  fire,  and  the  most  determined  attack 
was  delivered  against  our  position  east  of  Ypres. 
The  hour  the  attack  commenced  was  2.45  A.M. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  men  were  asleep,  and 
the  attack  was  too  sudden  to  give  them  time  to 
put  on  their  respirators.  The  2d  Royal  Irish 
and  the  gth  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders, 
overcome  by  gas  fumes,  were  driven  out  of  a 
farm  held  in  front  of  the  left  Division  and  this 
the  enemy  proceeded  to  hold  and  fortify.  All 
attempts  to  retake  this  farm  during  the  day  failed, 
and  during  the  night  of  May  24-25  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  the  left  Division  decided  to 
take  up  a  new  line  which,  although  slightly  in  rear 
of  the  old  one,  he  considered  to  be  a  much  better 
position.  This  operation  was  successfully  carried 
out.  Throughout  the  day  the  whole  line  was  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  most  violent  artillery  attacks 
which  it  had  ever  undergone;  and  the  5th  Corps 
and  the  Cavalry  Divisions  engaged  had  to  fight 
hard  to  maintain  their  positions.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  the  line  was  consolidated, 
joining  the  right  of  the  French  at  the  same  place 
as  before." — Ibid. 

10.  Anglo-French  co6per.\tion. — "In  pursuance 
of  a  promise  which  I  made  to  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  support  an  attack  which  bis 
troops  were  making  on  May  9  between  the  right 
of  my  line  and  Arras,  I  directed  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  to  carry  out  on  that  date  an  attack  on  the 
German  trenches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouge- 
banc  (north-west  of  Fromelles)  by  the  4th  Corps, 
and  between  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Givenchy  by  the 
ist  Indian  Corps.  The  bombardment  of  the 
enemy's  position  commenced  at  s  A.  M.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  8th  Division  of  the  4th  Corps  cap- 
tured the  first  line  of  German  trenches  about 
Rougebanc,  and  some  detachments  seized  a  few 
localities  beyond  this  line.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  position  was  much  stronger 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive artillery  preparation  was  necessary  to 
crush  the  resistance  offered  by  his  numerous  forti- 
fied posts.  Throughout  May  9  and  10  repeated 
efforts  were  made  to  make  further  progress.  Not 
only  was  this  found  to  be  impossible,  but  the 
violence  of  the  enemy's  machine-gun  fire  from  his 
posts  on  the  flanks  rendered  the  captured  trenches 
so  difficult  to  hold  that  all  the  units  of  the  4th 
Corps  had  to  retire  to  their  original  position  by 
the  morning  of  May  10.  The  ist  and  Indian 
Divisions  south  of  Neuve  Chapelle  met  with  no 
greater  success,  and  on  the  evening  of  May  10 
I  sanctioned  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  proposal  to  con- 
centrate all  our  available  resources  on  the  south- 
ern point  of  attack.  The  7th  Division  was  moved 
round  from  the  4th  Corps  area  to  support  this 
attack,  and  I  directed  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding the  First  Army  to  delay  it  long  enough 
to  insure  a  powerful  and  deliberate  artillery  prep- 
aration. The  operations  of  May  9  and  10  formed 
part  of  a  general  plan  of  attack  which  the  Allies 
were  conjointly  conducting  on  a  line  extending 
from  the  north  of  Arras  to  the  south  of  Armen- 
tieres;  and,  although  immediate  progress  was  not 
made  during  this  time  by  the  British  forces,  their 
attack  assisted  in  securing  the  brilliant  successes 
attained  by  the  French  forces  on  their  right,  not 
only  by  holding  the  enemy  in  their  front,  but  by 
drawing  off  a  part  of  the  German  reinforcements 
which  were  coming  up  to  support  their  forces  east 
of   Arras." — Ibid. — "On   the   morning   of   the    nth 


the  hostile  heavy  artillery  again  opened  all  around 
the  salient,  the  fire  being  especially  severe  against 
the  portion  of  our  line  which  lay  astride  the  St. 
Julien  Road.  The  assault  was  not,  however,  de- 
livered in  this  quarter,  but,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
was  hurled  against  the  trenches  south  of  the 
Menin  Road,  where  three  separate  efforts  were 
made.  The  first,  at  11  a.m.,  was  pressed  with 
so  much  determination  that  at  one  point  the 
enemy  gained  our  line  and  for  a  short  time  occu- 
pied one  of  our  trenches;  but  they  were  soon 
driven  out  by  a  counter-attack.  In  the  afternoon, 
soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  Germans  again  came 
on,  and  this  time  their  ranks,  smitten  from  end 
to  end  with  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  were  scat- 
tered and  driven  back  before  reaching  our  posi- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  our  infantry  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  shaken  for  an  assault  to  be  pressed 
home,  so  for  three  hours  every  German  Gun  and 
howitzer  within  range  was  directed  on  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  front  south  of  the  Menin  Road.  At 
7.0  p.m.  the  bombardment  ceased  and  the  enemy's 
infantry  once  more  swarmed  forward,  many  of 
them  dressed  in  kilts.  On  this  occasion  they 
succeeded  in  occupying  temporarily  a  short  length 
of  trench.  But  it  was  now  plain  that  they  were — 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate — utterly  exhausted, 
and  when  counter-attacked  they  made  a  most 
feeble  resistance  and  were  easily  driven  back.  For 
some  hours  previously  to  this  the  Germans  had 
been  throwing  incendiary  shells  into  Ypres,  and 
by  this  time  the  town  was  blazing  fiercely  in  dif- 
ferent places,  while  a  dense  pall  of  smoke  hung 
over  it." — E.  D.  Swinton  and  A.  I.  Percy,  Eye- 
witness's narrative  of  the  war,  pp.  96-97. 

II.  Deployment  of  Can.\di.\n  and  Indl\n 
TROOPS. — "On  May  15  I  moved  the  Canadian  Divi- 
sion into  the  ist  Corps  area  and  placed  them  at 
the  disposal  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  The  infantry 
of  the  Indian  Corps  and  the  2nd  Division  of  the 
ist  Corps  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  which  extended  from  Richebourg-L'Avoue 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  [near  Festubert]. 
Before  daybreak  the  2d  Division  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  two  lines  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  but 
the  Indian  Corps  were  unable  to  make  any  prog- 
ress owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  defenses 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Richebourg-L'Avoue.  At 
daybreak  the  7th  Division,  on  the  right  of  the  2d, 
advanced  to  the  attack,  and  by  7  A.M.  had  en- 
trenched themselves  on  a  line  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  halfway  between  their  original  trenches 
and  La  Quinque  Rue,  having  cleared  and  captured 
several  lines  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  including  a 
number  of  fortified  posts." — Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  French,  Dispatch,  June,  15,  19x5. — This  at- 
tack, near  Richebourg,  however,  was  only  part  of 
the  whole  operation  planned,  and  soon  after  3 
A.M.  on  the  i6th,  another  assault  was  carried 
out  on  the  part  of  the  line  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Festubert.  It  seems  the  Germans  were 
not  expecting  a  blow  at  this  point,  and  that  their 
attention  was  fully  occupied  with  our  offensive 
farther  north.  Our  infantry  carried  the  whole 
of  their  entrenchments,  which  were  of  a  most 
intricate  character,  without  any  great  difficulty 
on  a  front  of  some  twelve  hundred  yards;  and 
such  was  their  dash  that  they  pressed  on  beyond 
the  enemy's  third  line,  and  rushed  one  supporting 
point  after  another,  until  at  the  furthest  point 
they  had  penetrated  twelve  hundred  yards  behind 
the  German  front  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  du 
Marais.  The  positions  thus  gained  formed  a 
couple  of  formidable  wedges  driven  into  the  Ger- 
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man  line  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  one  thou- 
sand yards.  This  intervening?  space  which  was 
strongly  held  and  entrenched,  included  two  lines  of 
breast  works  running  from  front  to  rear  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  give  fire  laterally  in  both  direc- 
tions behind  the  front,  and  also  a  series  of  redoubts 
consisting  of  strongly  fortified  posts  and  farm 
buildings  connected  by  trenches.  A  determined 
effort  was  made  to  turn  and  cut  off  the  Germans 
in  the  space  between  the  two  portions  of  their  posi- 
tion captured  by  pressing  on  northwards  from 
La  Quinque  Rue,  across  their  communications; 
but  the  attack  failed.  Yet  the  result  of  these 
operations,  which  developed  into  the  battle  of 
Festubert,  was  encouraging  from  a  tactical  point 
of  view. — Based  on  E.  D.  Swinton  and  A.  L 
Percy,  Eye-witness's  narrative  of  the  war,  pp. 
104-105. 

(d)  Battle  of  the  Labyrinth. — French  report. 
— A  formidable  system  of  German  defences,  called 
the  Labyrinth,  lay  between  Neuville-St.  Vaast  and 
the  village  of  Ecurie,  the  whole  forming  a  sharp 
salient  of  great  strength,  covered  by  machine-gun 
positions  so  skilfully  placed  that  artillery  tire 
could  not  easily  reach  them.  In  some  parts  the 
Germans  had  burrowed  down  fifty  feet  and  con- 
structed a  maze  of  tunnels  whihc  became  the 
scene  of  desperate  subterranean  fighting.  "The 
battle  of  the  Labyrinth,  technically  described  in 
French  communiques  as  'operations  in  the  section 
north  of  Arras,'  really  began  in  October,  1914, 
when  General  de  Maud'Huy  stopped  the  Prussian 
Guard  before  Arras.  Because  of  their  great 
strength  the  labyrinth  of  German  trenches  formed 
a  dangerous  salient  which  the  French  troops  had 
to  dispose  of  before  they  could  make  progress 
eastward  from  north  and  south  of  that  point. 
The  decisive  part  of  the  battle — or  series  of  battles 
extending  over  fifty  miles  of  front — lasted  from 
May  30  to  June  19.  .  .  .  French  attacks  on  May 
9  and  days  thereafter  failed  to  modify  the  situa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  May  the  French  decided  to 
finish  things,  and  the  order  was  given  to  take  the 
Labyrinth  inch  by  inch.  This  meant  an  operation 
of  two  principal  phases  of  different  nature.  It 
was  necessary,  first,  by  well-prepared  and  vigorous 
assaults,  to  get  a  footing  in  the  enemy  organization, 
and  then  to  progress  to  the  interior  of  the  com- 
munication trenches,  repulsing  the  enemy  step  by 
step.  These  two  operations  lasted  more  than  three 
weeks  and  resulted  in  complete  success.  The  de- 
bouche  must  have  been  difficult,  as  numerous 
German  batteries,  .  .  .  concentrated  their  fire  on 
us.  They  were  stationed  at  Givenchy,  La  Folie, 
Thelus,  Farbus,  and  Beaurains,  south  of  Arras. 
Nevertheless,  our  men  understood,  and  prepared 
to  do  their  duty.  It  was  on  May  30  that  the 
assaults  began,  our  regiments  marching  out  from 
different  points.  Their  ardor  was  admirable. 
Everywhere,  except  on  the  right,  we  captured  the 
first  line.  Behind  this  were  a  great  number  of 
barricades  and  fortlets.  We  took  some  of  these, 
while  others  stopped  us.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  surprised  in  their  holes  by  the  furious 
charge  of  the  French  infantry,  fell  into  our  hands. 
From  this  moment  the  war  of  the  communicating 
trenches  began.  There  were  the  trenches  of  von 
Kluck,  Eulenberg,  and  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  without 
counting  innumerable  works,  giving  a  feehng  of 
unheard-of  difficulties  which  our  troops  had  to 
overcome.  Without  a  stop,  from  May  3c  to  June 
17,  they  fought  on  this  ground,  full  of  big  holes 
and  filled  with  dead.  The  combat  never  ceased, 
either  day  or  night.    The  attacking  elements,  con- 


stantly renewed,  crushed  the  Germans  with  hand 
grenades  and  clemolished  their  earth  barricades. 
There  was  not  an  hour  of  truce  nor  an  instant  of 
rei)Ose.  The  men  were  under  a  sun  so  hot  in  the 
trenches  that  they  fought  bareheaded  and  in  their 
shirt-sleeves.  On  each  of  these  bloody  days  there 
were  acts  of  incomparable  heroism.  From  three 
sides  at  a  time  we  made  way  where  the  Germans 
had  dug  formidable  shelters,  ten  meters  under 
ground.  The  enemy  artillery  continued  firing  on 
our  line  without  interruption.  Our  reserves  suf- 
fered, for  in  this  upturned  earth,  where  every  blow 
from  the  pickaxe  would  disinter  a  body,  one  can 
prepare  but  slowly  the  deep  shelters  which  the 
situation  demands.  We  lost  many  men,  but  the 
morale  of  the  others  was  unshaken.  The  men 
asked  only  one  thing — to  go  forward  to  fight  with 
grenades,  instead  of  waiting,  gun  in  hand,  the  un- 
ceasing fall  of  shells.  They  were  hard  days,  and 
it  was  necessary  constantly  to  carry  to  the  fighting 
men  munitions  and  food  and  especially  water.  .  .  . 
Little  by  little  our  progress,  indicated  by  a  cloud 
of  dust,  resulting  from  the  combat  of  the  grenades, 
brought  us  to  an  extremity  north  of  the  Labyrinth. 
The  fighting  continued  in  the  Eulenburg  and  other 
trenches  daily,  and  ultimately  the  Labyrinth  be- 
longed to  us.  The  Germans  lost  an  entire  regi- 
ment. We  took  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  rest 
were  killed.  A  Bavarian  regiment  also  was  cut 
to  pieces.  Our  losses  were  2,000  men,  among 
whom  many  were  slightly  wounded.  The  resist- 
ance was  as  fierce  as  the  attack.  Despite  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  organized  defenses,  which 
had  been  in  preparation  for  seven  months,  and 
despite  the  artillery,  the  bomb-throwers,  and  the 
quickfirers,  we  remained  the  victors." — French 
official  observer's  report  (New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  July,  191S,  pp.  701-702). 

(e)  Further  operations  around  Ypres. — 
I.  B.\TTLE  SHIFTING  TO  Festubert. — "The  ground 
our  troops  were  holding  on  Monday,  May  17,  pro- 
jected as  two  salients  into  the  enemy's  territory, 
one  south  of  Richebourg-L'Avoue  and  the  other 
to  the  north  of  Festubert.  The  purpose  of  the 
operations  undertaken  on  Monday  was  .to  connect 
up  the  space  which  lay  between  them.  ...  At 
about  9.30  A.M.  on  Monday,  May  17,  our  forces 
attacked  the  enemy  occupying  this  area,  from 
north  and  south,  and  gradually  drove  him  from  all 
his  intrenchments  within  it.  The  Germans  here, 
pressed  on  three  sides,  subjected  to  a  cross-fire 
from  several  directions  and  to  continuous  bomb- 
ing, reached  the  limits  of  their  endurance  during 
the  morning,  and  over  300  surrendered.  After  this 
area  had  been  made  good  by  us  fighting  continued 
throughout  the  day,  and  our  troops,  having  joined 
hands,  pressed  the  enemy  still  further  eastward, 
forcing  them  out  of  one  post  after  another.  .  .  .  The 
centres  of  the  hostile  resistance  in  this  quarter  were 
the  clusters  of  buildings  which  were  very  strongly 
held  and  surrounded  by  networks  of  trenches 
dotted  with  numerous  machine-gun  posts,  and  in 
front  of  one  of  the  nests  of  works  near  the  Ferme 
Cour  de  L'Avoue,  between  La  Quinque  Rue  and 
Richelbourg-L'Avoue,  a  horrible  scene  was  witnessed 
by  our  troops  during  the  day.  Desperate  fighting 
was  going  on  in  front  of  this  farm  when  the 
remains  of  a  battalion  of  Saxons,  which,  it  appears, 
had  been  hastily  brought  down  from  further  north 
and  thrown  into  the  fight,  having  decided  to  sur- 
render en  bloc,  advanced  toward  our  line.  Not 
knowing  what  the  movement  of  this  mass  of  men 
implied,  our  infantry  poured  a  hail  of  bullets  into 
them,    whereupon    the    survivors,    some    hundreds 
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strong,  halted,   threw   down   their  rifles,  and  held 
up  their  hands,  and  one  of  their  number  waved  a 
white  rag  tied  to  a  stick.     Our  guns  continued  to 
fire  from  the  rear,  and  whether  our  infantry,  who, 
by  this  time,  have  had  some   experience   of   .   .   . 
treachery,  .  .  .  would  have  paid  any  attention  to 
these  signals  is  uncertain,  but  the  matter  was  taken 
out   of   their  hands,   for   as  soon   as   the   Prussian 
infantry  on  the  north  of  this  point  realized  what 
their    Saxon    camrades    were    trying    to    do,    they 
opened   rapid   fire   from  the   flank,   enfilading   the 
mass.     It  appears  also  that  the  news  of  what  was 
happening    must    have    been    telephoned    back    to 
the  German  artillery  further  east — which  was  also 
probably  Prussian,  since  its  guns  suddenly  opened 
on   the  Saxon  infantry,  and  under  this  combined 
fire  most  of  the  latter  were  very  soon  accounted 
for.     Among  the  many  scenes  of  the  war  there  was 
probably  been  no  more  strange  spectacle  than  that 
of  the  masses  of  gray-coated  soldiers  standing  out 
in   the   open,   hands   raised,   amidst   the   dead   and 
dying,  being  butchered  by  their  own  comrades  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  British  infantry.   .   .   .  While 
we  were   thus   pressing   forward  gradually   on  the 
section  of  front  between  our  two  original  points  of 
pentration,    our   troops   on   the   right   in    front   of 
Festubert   were   making   good   progress   southward 
along   the   German   trenches.    There   attack   began 
at    11.30    A.M.,    and    the    Germans    were    soon 
cleared    out    of   their   fine    in    this   quarter    up   to 
a  point  a  short  distance  south  of  Festubert,  where 
they   made   a   strong    resistance    and   checked    our 
further    lateral    progress.     The    fighting    here    was 
made    up    of    a    series    of    isolated    and    desperate 
hand-to-hand    combats    with    bayonet    and    hand 
grenades,  and,  since  the   Germans  were,  at  many 
points,  outflanked  and  enfiladed,  their  losses  were 
very  heavy,  for  in  the  narrow  trenches  there  was 
often  no  room  for  escape,  and  the  only  alternative 
was  death  or  surrender.  ...  On  the  extreme  right 
the   Germans  were  pressed  back  along  their  com- 
munication   trenches   in   such    large   numbers   that 
they  occasionally  formed  an  excellent  mark  for  the 
machine   guns   in   our   own   line   to    the    north    of 
Givenchy,  which  were  able  to  do  great  execution 
at  certain  points.     By   midday  the   total  front   of 
the  "bite"  taken   by  us  out  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion  was  almost  exactly   two   miles  long;   but,  as 
trenches   and   isolated    posts   were    taken   and   re- 
taken  several    times,    the    exact   situation    at   any 
moment,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure.    Further   progress   was   made    to   the   south 
during  the  afternoon  and  after  dark,  and  various 
posts   and  breastworks   west  of   La   Quinque   Rue, 
from  which  we  had  withdrawn  the  previous  night, 
again    fell    into    our    hands,    although    the    enemy 
continued  to  hold  some  trenches  in  rear  of  them. 
But   they   again    formed   an    exposed   salient,   and 
were  once  more  temporarily  evacuated  by  us.     At 
nightfall  we  held  a  continuous  line  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  German  original  front  trenches  from 
the    south    of    Festubert    to    Richebourg-L'Avoue, 
and,   in    many    places,    were   in    possession    of   the 
whole    series    of    hostile    entrenchments,    with    the 
exception  of  a  few  supporting  points  and  machine- 
gun  posts  in  rear  of  the  zone." — E.  D.  Swinton  and 
A.  I.   Percy,  Eye-witness's   narrative   of  the   war, 
pp.  108-111. 

2.  German  attack  on  Ypres. — Battle  of  Fest- 
ubert.—"Monday,  May  24,  witnessed  a  fresh  de- 
velopment in  the  situation  in  our  front.  It  was  a 
most  brilliant  May  day,  the  heit  of  the  sun  being 
tempered  by  a  light  breeze,  which  .  .  .  gave  the 
enemy  the  opportunity   they  awaited  of  repeating 


their  gas  tactics  against  our  position  in  front  of 
Ypres,  which,  though  reduced  in  prominence,  was 
still  a  salient  in  the  general  Une.     Between  2  and  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  violent  bombardment  with 
gas  shells  was  started  against  a  section  of  our  Hne 
about  two  and  three-quarters  miles  long,  and  di- 
vided into  four  approximately  eqm.l  parts  by  the 
roads  from  Ypres  to  St.  Julien  and  Moorslede  and 
the  railway  from  Ypres  to  Roulers.    The  supply  of 
gas  available  must  have  been  great,  for  it  continued 
to   pour   southwestward   for   some   hours   in   great 
volume,   in   some   places   reaching   to   a   height   of 
several  feet.     Owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
also,  it  swept  southward  along  our  line  as  well  as 
penetrating    behind   it.  .  .  .  One    [aerial]    observer 
who    crossed   the    opposing   front    in    this   quarter 
shortly  after  dawn  reported  .  .  .  that  a  thick  cloud 
of  what  looked  like  smoke  outHned  the  whole  of 
the  German  trenches.     The  next  observing  officer, 
who  arrived  some   time   afterward,  stated  that   to 
the   west   and   southwest    of   the    German    line    he 
could  see  a  broad  band  of  yellow  grass  and  trees 
which   looked   as   if   they   had   been   bleached.     A 
third,   who   came   in   later,  stated   that   the   whole 
area   behind   our  line   was  covered   by   a   mist   so 
thick   as   to   interfere  with   observation.     This  at- 
tempt to  asphyxiate  was  of  course  preliminary  to 
an  assault  against   the  salient,  for   which   infantry 
had  been  massing  on  the  east.     It  was  carried  out 
from  three  directions,  being  pushed  forward  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment  against  the  northern 
face  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Julien,  against 
the    northeast    face    from    Zonnebeke    along    the 
Roulers  Railway,  and  against  the  west  direct  from 
the    Polygon    Wood.  ...  In    certain    sections  .  . 
[we]  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  trenches,  and  the 
German  infantry  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  in 
our  front  line  near  the  farm  to  the  north  of  Wieltje, 
for  some  distance  astride  the  Roulers  Railway,  and 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Menin  Road  on  the 
south  of  the  Bellewaarde  Lake.     In  doing  this  the 
enemy  lost  considerably  both  from  our  artillery  fire 
and   the   rifle   fire   of   the   sections   of   the   defense 
which  were  able  to  maintain  their  position.     Coun- 
ter-attacks were  organized  during  the  morning,  and 
by  .  .  .  evening   there   were   no   Germans  west   of 
our  original  position  on   the   south   of   the   Menin 
Road,  though   we  had  not  been  able  to   reoccupy 
our   line   in   that  quarter,   nor  near  Wieltje.     The 
advance  of  the  enemy,  however,  had  been  stopped. 
...  In  the  centre,  near  Bois  Grenier,  a  slight  suc- 
cess was  gained  in  the  evening,  our  troops  seizing 
some  ground  between  our  front  line  and  that   of 
the  Germans  near  the  Bois  Grenier-Bridoux  Road. 
...  On   our  right,  in   the   neighborhood   of   Fest- 
ubert, our  troops  continued  their  pressure,  gaining 
one   or   two   points  in   the   maze   of   trenches  and 
defended   houses  here   and   there,   in   spite    of   the 
heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  to  which  they 
were   subjected."— /fc?(/.,   pp.    121-124.— "To   many 
minds  the  battle  of  Festubert,  sometimes  called  the 
battle  of  Aubcrs  .  .  .  represents  only  a  vast  conflict 
which  raged  for  a  long  period  without  any  definite 
objective,  any  clearly  defined   line   of  attack,  and 
with    no    decisive    result    from    which    clear    con- 
clusions can   be   drawn.  .  .  .  The   battle  is  ...  in 
all  its  aspects,  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  length   of  time  that 
it  covered  and  the  numerous  and  confused  individual 
and   sectional  engagements   fought   along  its  front. 
Its  aim  was  clear,  and  it  was  a  portion  of  a  definite 
scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.     The  actual  fight 
is   perfectly    easy    to    follow,   and    the    results   are 
important,    not   only    from    the    military   point    of 
view   (although  in  this  respect  Festubert  must  be 
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counted  a  failure),  but  from  the  political  changes 
they   produced    in    England — changes   designed    for 
the  better  conduct   of   the  war.     If   we  had  com- 
pletely  broken   the   German   lines  at  the  battle   of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  we  should  have  gained  the  Aubers 
ridge,  which  dominates  Lille,  the  retaking  of  which 
would    have    completely   altered    the    whole   aspect 
of  the  war  on  the  Western  front.     General  Joffre 
had  determined  on  a  great  offensive  movement  in 
Artois,  in  May,  for  which  purpose  he  concentrated 
the   most   overwhelming  artillery   force  up   to   this 
time  assembled  in  the  West.    It  was  on  a  par  with 
the  terrific  masses  of  guns  with  which  von  Macken- 
sen   was,   about   the   same   time,   blasting   his   way 
through    Galicia.      The    French    made    wonderful 
progressi  and  only  a  few  of  the  defences  of  Lens, 
the     key  of  the  whole  French  objective,  remained 
in  German  hands.     But  the  Germans  were  pouring 
reinforcements  into  the  south,  and  it  was  then  that 
Sir    John    French,    in    conjunction    with    General 
Joffre,  mo,  ed  his  forces  to  the  attack.    This  British 
offensive  was  designed  to  hold  up  the  German  rein- 
forcements destined  for  Lens,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  offer  the  British  a  second  opportunity  for  gain- 
ing  the   Aubers  Ridge,   from   which    Lille   and   La 
Bassee  could  be   dominated.     If   the   British   could 
gain  the  ridge,  which  they  hoped  to  secure  at  the 
battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  if  the  French  could 
win  through  to  Lens,  the  Allies  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  sweep  on  together  towards  the   city 
which  was  their  common  goal.     The  attack  on  the 
German  positions  began  on  May  gth,  and  continued 
through  several  days  and  nights,  and  waned,  only 
to  be  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  on  May   i6th. 
.  .  .  The  British  attack  failed  to  clear  the  way  to 
Lille.  ...  At    various   points    along    this    [Aubers 
ridge]  sector  of  the  front,  and  on  many  occasions, 
the    German    lines   were   pierced — pierced   but   not 
broken.    Again  and  again  the  British  and  Canadian 
troops  took  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  line 
German   trenches.     This   may   have   destroyed   the 
mathematical  precision  of  the  German  line,  but  it 
only   succeeded  in  splitting  it  up   into   a  series  of 
absolutely  impregnable  jortins.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Germans  fought  a  defensive  battle, 
and  in  this  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  was  dotted  with  considerable 
hummocks,   cleft   with   ravines   and   indented   with 
chalk  pits  and  quarries,  and  was,  moreover,  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  pit-heads,  mine-works,  mills, 
farms,  and  the  like,  all  transformed  into  miniature 
fortresses,   to   approach    which    was   certain    death. 
They  had  constructed  trenches  reinforced  by  con- 
crete-lined galleries,  and  linked  them  up  with  the 
underground  tunnels.     The  battle  of  the  miniature 
fortresses  proved  the  triumph  of  the  machine-gun 
to  an  extent  which  turned  even  a  pig-stye  into  a 
Sebastopol.     Only  overwhelming  artillery  fire  could 
have  shattered  this  chain  of  forts,  bound  by  barbed 
wire    and    everywhere    covered    by    machine-guns. 
Our  artillery  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  reduce  them, 
and  the  British  attack  slowly  weakened ;  and  finally 
the  battle  died  out  on  the   26th   [May],  when  Sir 
John  French  gave  orders  for  the  curtailment  of  our 
artillery  fire.  .  .  .  The  reason  which  has  been  as- 
signed for  our  failure  to  clear  the  way  to  Lille  at 
the  battle  of  Festubert  [was]  the  debatable  one  of 
'shortage      of      munitions.' " — M.      Aitken      (Lord 
Beaverbrook) ,  Canada  in  Flanders,  pp.  106-109. — 
The  enemy's  line  was  pierced  on  a  total  front   of 
four  miles.     The  first  line  system  of  trenches  was 
captured  on  a  front  of  3,300  yards,  and  on  the  re- 
maining portion  the  first  and  second  lines  of  trenches 
were  held  by  the  Allies. 

3.  End    of    British    attack.  —  Influence    of 


Festubert    on    British    politics. — Shortage    of 
MUNITIONS. — The  violence  of  the  British  attack  at 
Festubert    died    down    on    May    26,   though   minor 
engagements  continued.    Sir  John  French  reported, 
June  4;    "On  the  night  of  30th  of  May  we  seized 
some    outbuildings    in    the    grounds    of    a    ruined 
chateau  at  Hooge.     Since  then  our  trenches  there 
have    been    subjected    to    a    heavy    bombardment. 
Fighting  on  a  small  scale  has  been  continuous.    At 
one  time  we  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  buildings, 
taken   by   us,   but   last   night   we   recaptured   them. 
Northeast   of  Givenchy   last  night  we  expelled  the 
enemy  from  his  trenches  on  a  front  of  200  yards, 
taking   forty-eight   prisoners.     Our   infantry,   how- 
ever, was  unable  to  remain  in  occupation  of  these 
trenches  after  daylight,  owing  to  the  enemy  fire.' 
On    June    8    the    British    general    reported:     "The 
situation   on   our   front  has  not   changed  since  the 
last  communication  of  June  4.    There  has  been  less 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  artillery.     On  the  6th, 
in   front   of    Plogsteert   wood,   we   successfully   ex- 
ploded a  mine  under  the  German  trenches,  destroy- 
ing thirty   yards  of   the   parapet."     "The   military 
correspondent   of   The   Times    [London],   who   had 
just  returned  from  the  front,  affirmed  in  his  journal 
on  May   14th  that   the   first  part  of  the  battle  of 
Festubert    had    failed    through    lack    of    'high    ex- 
plosives.'    The  English  public  was  profoundly  dis- 
turbed at  the  failure  of  an  engagement  on  which 
it  had  set  high  hopes,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
fastened   on   this   accusation   of   The    Times   as   an 
indictment  of  the  Government  at  home.     Both  the 
Press   and   the   public    settled   down    with    a   grim 
tenacity  to  discover  what  was  wrong.     They  were 
alike    determined    that    the    British    Army    in    the 
future    should    lack    nothing    which    required    to 
achieve  success.     Amid  the  hubbub  to   which   The 
Times  disclosure  gave  rise,  the  undercurrent  of  the 
reply   of    officials   at   home   was   never   heard,   and 
certainly  was  never  understood.     Probably  the  an- 
swer of  Lord  Kitchener  was  this:  that  the  require- 
ments of  those  in  command  in  the  field,  based  on 
the  calculations  of  the  artillery  experts  there,  had 
been    faithfully    fulfilled    so    far    as    our    resources 
permitted.    In  any  case,  Festubert  led  us  to  believe 
that   high   explosives   must   determine   the   issue   of 
similar   battles   in    the    future,   and   the   outcry   in 
England   against   the   'shortage   of   munitions'   pro- 
duced the  crisis  from  which  emerged  the  Coalition 
Government.     It   may   therefore   be   said   that   the 
political  effects  of  Festubert  were  infinitely  greater 
than    its    military    results.      The    munitions    crisis 
cleared  the  political  atmosphere  and  gave  England 
a    better   understanding    of    the    difficulties   of   the 
war  and  a  steadier  determination  to  see  it  through. 
It   paved   the   way   for   the   War   Committee,   and, 
finally,   for  the   Allies'   Grand    Council   of   War   in 
Paris." — M.  .Aitken  (Lord  Beaverbrook),  Canada  in 
Flanders,  pp.  iio-iii. 

(f)  Summer  operations.  —  Fighting  in  the 
Vosges. — "The  storv'  of  this  summer  in  the  West 
is  ...  a  chronicle  of  small  things — small  attacks 
followed  by  small  counter-attacks,  or  local  strug- 
gles for  strong  points  where  a  week's  advance  was 
measured  in  yards.  There  was  fighting  in  the  Ypres 
Salient  and  at  Givenchy.  In  Artois  the  movement 
•  against  Lens  degenerated  into  a  nightmare  of  sub- 
terranean struggles  in  the  Labyrinth,  which  for 
horror  can  be  paralleled  only  from  the  sack  of 
some  medieval  city.  There  were  minor  affairs 
around  Les  Eparges  and  in  the  Vosges.  In  the 
Argonne  at  the  end  of  June  the  Imperial  Crown 
Prince  attacked  the  French  hnes  between  Vienne 
and  Varennes,  and  won  and  lost  a  hillock  called 
La    Fille   Morte.      It    was    the    winter's    stalemate 
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repeated,  but  the  balance  of  the  war  of  attrition 
was  not  now  in  the  AlHes'  favour.  Little  ground 
was  lost,  but  httle  was  won,  and  the  list  of 
casualties,  French  and  British,  advanced  ominously 
for  a  period  which  showed  no  major  action.  The 
enemy  machine  was  taking  its  toll." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  2,  pp.  81-82. 

1.  Action  at  Fontenelle  (French  report). — 
Early  in  June  the  French  delivered  an  attack  on 
Hilgenfirst,  an  eminence  3,000  feet  high,  in  the 
Langenfeldkopf  region  of  the  Vosges  mountains. 
The  summit  was  captured  after  several  days'  fight- 
ing with  all  the  savagery  of  mountain  warfare,  in 
which  huge  boulders,  dug  from  the  hillside,  were 
rolled  down  upon  advancing  troops.  Another  emi- 
nence in  the  same  range,  known  as  Fontenelle  or 
Height  627,  fell  to  the  Germans  in  June.  "General 
Van  Kuderzen,  in  a  report  dated  July  3,  said  that 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  German  works  and 
trenches  he  finally  believed  that  the  hill  had  been 
transformed  into  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  that 
its  capture  would  necessitate  tremendous  losses.  On 
July  8  all  necessary  preparations  for  a  French 
attack  had  been  completed.  The  same  day,  at 
nightfall,  three  columns,  aided  by  a  remarkably 
accurate  artillery  fire,  took  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
trenches.  ...  At  daybreak  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  summit  had  been  retaken,  but  a  majority 
of  the  German  defences  as  far  as  the  road  from 
Launois  to  Moyen-Moutier.  Thanks  to  our  ar- 
tillery, all  preparations  for  counter-attacks  were 
immediately  stopped.  During  the  battles  of  July 
8  and  9  we  took  881  prisoners,  including  21  offi- 
cers."— Report  of  official  French  eye-witness. 

2.  Fontenelle  and  Les  Eparges  (German  re- 
port).— "On  June  22  .  .  .  the  height  of  Ban-de- 
Sapt  and  the  village  of  Fontenelle,  lying  behind  it, 
in  which  French  reserves  were  suspected  to  be 
stationed,  were  systematically  taken  under  fire.  .  .  . 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  Badensian  artillery 
worked  side  by  side.  .  .  .  Not  a  living  being  was 
to  be  recognized.  To  the  French  the  attack  had 
come  so  much  as  a  surprise  that  it  had  been  under 
way  for  more  than  half  an  hour  before  their  ar- 
tillery opened  fire.  According  to  reports  made 
later  by  prisoners,  everybody  had  fled  to  the  dug- 
outs at  the  beginning  of  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  surprise 
of  the  enemy  artillery  was  such  that  it  scattered 
its  fire  without  plan  over  the  country  and  in  vain 
felt  about  for  our  fire-spouting  guns,  thundering 
from  all  directions.  Thus  a  violent  artillery  fire 
was  maintained  for  three  and  one-half  hours. 
Sharply  for  6.30  P.  M.  the  storm  was  ordered.  In 
an  irresistible  'forward'  the  brave  Bavarian  reserve 
troops,  supported  by  Prussian  infantry  and  chas- 
seurs, stormed  ahead.  Prussian  and  Bavarian  en- 
gineer troops  and  a  few  guns  brought  up  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  cleared  the  way  for  them  where 
necessary.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  our  artillery  fire  he  offered 
stubborn  resistance  with  hand  grenades,  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire.  It  availed  him  nothing.  The 
foremost  storming  sections  overran  four  rows  of 
the  enemy  s  trenches,  one  after  the  other,  and  to 
hold  the  ground,  which  was  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  their  comrades,  established  themselves  on 
the  conquered  space  with  rapid  spade  work.  The 
sections  which  followed  pulled  out  of  the  dugouts 
whatever  was  still  alive.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  stunned  and  deafened  by  the  bombard- 
ment. ...  By  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  domi- 
nating height  of  Ban-dc-Sapt  was  in  our  pos<ies- 
sion.  Soon  thereafter  the  enemy  took  our  new 
positions  under  a  lively  artillery  fire  which  con- 
tinued   throughout    the    entire    night    and    toward 


morning  rose  to  the  greatest  intensity,  .  .  .  but 
the  dominant  height  itself  in  its  full  extent  re- 
mained in  our  hands.  ...  On  the  23d  of  June 
toward  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  fire  from  numerous  heavy  guns  set  in  against 
the  newly-won  position.  ...  At  10  o'clock  dense 
swarms  of  infantry  attempted  to  rush  forward 
from  the  village  of  Fontenelle  and  from  the  woods 
westward  of  the  height  toward  our  position,  but 
were  so  showered  with  artilery  fire  even  at  the 
very  start  that  the  attack  suffered  a  sanguinary 
collapse.  .  .  .  After  this  attempt,  checked  with 
heavy  losses,  the  enemy  ceased  from  further  at- 
tacks. The  capture  of  four  machine  guns  alleged 
in  the  French  official  report  is  a  flat  invention.  .  .  . 
When  at  the  end  of  April  and  in  the  early  days  of 
May  we  had  succeeded  in  pushing  forward  for  a 
considerable  distance  our  positions  on  the  Meuse 
heights  between  the  village  Les  Eparges  and  the 
Grande  Tranchee  de  Calonne  leading  from  the 
ancient  summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ver- 
dun, Hattonchatel,  to  Verdun,  we  had  to  count 
on  the  fact  that  the  French  would  endeavor  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities  to  gain  back  the  ground  taken 
from  them  at  this  important  point.  However,  at 
first  things  remained  fairly  quiet  there.  When, 
though,  the  Second  French  Army  Corps,  which  some 
weeks  before  in  its  vain  attacks  on  our  brave  troops 
between  the  Orne  and  Combres,  especially  at 
Maizeray  and  Marcheville,  had  suffered  sanguinary 
reverses  was  again  capable  of  giving  battle,  this 
army  corps  was  placed  in  readiness  for  the  recap- 
ture of  our  new  positions  on  the  Grande  Tranchee." 
— German  Great   Headquarters   report. 

(i)  French  tactics. — "The  French  here  followed 
the  method,  which  as  a  rule  they  prefer,  of  sending 
strong  forces  in  succession  against  single  selected 
points,  often  from  several  different  directions.  They 
succeeded  finally  in  forcing  their  way  into  a  sec- 
tion of  our  foremost  trench,  into  some  connecting 
trenches  leading  toward  the  rear,  and  even  into  a 
small  part  of  our  second  line.  During  the  same 
night,  from  Sunday  to  Monday,  the  regiment  which 
had  been  struck  by  this  forward  thrust  undertook 
a  counter-attack  in  which  every  one  down  to  the 
last  man  took  part.  We  succeeded,  too,  in  taking 
back  from  the  French  the  portion  of  the  second 
line  they  had  seized  and  the  connecting  trenches, 
and  in  doing  so  captured  a  number  of  prisoners. 
But  the  enemy  did  not  let  up.  About  noon  of  the 
2ist  day  of  June  he  renewed  his  attack  with  fresh 
forces  along  the  whole  line.  To  the  west  of  Tran- 
chee he  was  continually,  on  the  following  days  also, 
thrown  back  with  heavy  losses.  To  the  east  of  the 
Tranchee,  where  the  breach  he  had  made  still  re- 
mained in  his  pos-session,  he  succeeded,  pushing  for- 
ward through  this,  in  again  winning  ground  inside 
our  lines.  Here,  therefore,  he  had  to  be  thrown 
out  again.  For  this  task  dawn  of  the  22nd  of 
June  was  fixed  upon.  The  enemy,  seemingly,  was 
surprised.  He  vacated  the  trenches,  leaving  behind 
a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  Now.  the 
French  took  our  entire  positions  under  heavy  fire, 
lasting  for  whole  days.  For  this  purpose  they  had 
strengthened  the  numerous  heavy  artillery  which 
they  already  had  at  this  point  by  other  batteries 
of  heaviest  calibre  taken  from  other  parts  of  the 
front.  They  used  also  in  great  quantities  shells 
which,  upon  exploding,  develoju'd  asphyxiating 
gases.  .  .  .  Vet  already  on  the  2Jd  of  June  was 
shown  the  indisputable  superiority  of  our  infantry 
over  the  French.  Whenever  we  undertook  to  attack 
we  could  overthrow  even  much  stronger  enemy 
forces  and  especially  in  individual  combat  drive 
them  out  of  their  positions,  however  strongly  built. 
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Only  aj^ainst  overwhelming  artillery  fire  our  brave 
troops  had  a  most  difficult  task  to  stand.  .  .  . 
When,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  June,  we 
definitely  secured  possession  of  all  the  communicat- 
ing trenches  leading  to  our  lost  forward  line  these 
ditches  were  filled  to  the  top  with  French  bodies. 
For  days  the  French  had  held  out  here  beside  and 
on  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades.  Let  it 
remain  unsettled  whether  self-control  or  lack  of 
feeling  here  played  the  greater  part.  For  us,  at 
any  rate,  this  chamber  of  the  dead  was  no  fighting 
position.  We  filled  in  these  trenches  and  made  a 
common  grave  of  them  for  the  brave  ones  fallen 
there.  .  .  .  Our  attack  of  the  2Sth  of  June  came 
to  a  stop  before  that  foremost  part  of  our  trenches 
which,  to  an  extent  of  barely  300  meters,  still 
remained  in  the  enemy's  possession.  On  the  26th  of 
June  we  went  forward  to  attack  to  the  east  of  the 
obstinate  battles  just  described,  in  the  direction 
toward  Les  Sparges.  Not  this  village,  lying  in  the 
valley,  however,  was  the  object  aimed  at  in  this 
undertaking,  but  the  wooded  mountain  ridge  slop- 
ing toward  it,  on  which  the  French  had  for  a  long 
time  constructed  strong  defenses.  These  were  to  be 
taken.  About  noon,  after  careful  preparation,  our 
movement  for  the  attack  began.  The  enemy  seemed 
not  to  have  expected  anything  of  this  sort  at  this 
place.  Without  any  extraordinary  losses  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  we  succeeded  in  taking 
the  first  battle  positions  by  storm  and  in  an  unin- 
terrupted further  advance  in  conquering  also  the 
enemy's  main  position  lying  behind  these.  .  .  .  Our 
attentive  artillery  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity 
to  take  this  village  under  fire,  as  well  as  to  block 
with  well-directed  shots,  the  roads  leading  to  it, 
on  which  the  enemy  was  bringing  up  his  rein- 
forcements. Shortly  thereafter  Les  fiparges,  with 
the  war  materials  accumulated  there,  went  up  in 
flames.  For  us  the  task  was  now  to  hold  the 
newly  won  advantageous  position  on  the  point  of 
the  projecting  mountain  southwest  of  Les  fiparges, 
for  we  had  to  reckon  with  obstinate  attempts  of 
our  enemy  to  retake  what  he  had  lost.  On  this 
very  evening  of  the  26th  of  June  the  French  coun- 
ter-attacks began.  They  continued  all  night  long  to 
the  27th  without  any  success.  Here,  too,  as  at  both 
sides  of  the  Tranchee,  the  French  have  suffered 
extraordinarily  heavy  losses.'' — Ibid. 

(ii)  French  attacks  repulsed. — "After  a  heavy  ar- 
tillery fire  directed  at  our  position  from  Les 
fiparges  to  beyond  the  Tranchee,  two  attacks  oc- 
curred simultaneously  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  noon, 
one  of  them  against  our  newly-won  positions  south- 
west of  Les  fiparges,  the  other  to  the  east  of  the 
Tranchee.  Both  were  repulsed.  .  .  .  During  the 
night  preceding  the  28th  the  French  reinforced 
their  artillery  with  additional  guns  of  heavy  cal- 
ibre. .  .  .  Then  on  the  28th  in  the  earliest  dawn 
they  opened  a  murderous  fire  against  our  entire 
forward  and  supporting  lines.  Shortly  after  8 
A.M.  they  undertook  an  "attack  from  the  Sonvaux 
ravine  against  our  lines  on  the  ridge  at  Les  Eparges 
which  we  were  able  to  repulse  without  difficulty. 
Four  other  attacks  made  in  the  course  of  the  day 
against  the  same  point  met  with  similar  lack  of 
success.  ...  In  the  night  preceding  the  29th  took 
place  an  extraordinarily  heavy  artillery  surprise 
attack  on  our  positions  from  Combres  to  beyond 
the  Tranchee.  A  French  storming  operation 
seemed  to  be  planned.  Our  fire,  however,  pre- 
vented its  execution.  Only  to  the  east  of  the 
Tranchee  the  French  in  the  night  pushed  forward 
on  a  narrow  front.  The  attack  broke  down  in  our 
fire.     All  day  long  then  our  positions  lay   under 


heavy  bombardment.  At  12  o'clock  noon  the 
enemy  then  renewed  his  attack  at  Les  Eparges.  .  .  . 
This  attack,  as  were  three  others  made  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  was  again  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses  to  the  French.  .  .  .  Again  on  the  30th 
of  June  an  altemi)t  was  made  at  an  attack  under 
continued  strong  jjombardment.  Then  the  enemy 
apparently  siiw  the  hopelessness  of  his  ever-re- 
peated attacks.  Perhaps,  too,  his  heavy  losses  or 
want  of  ammunition  was  responsible  for  the  fact 
that,  from  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  June 
onward,  his  efforts  to  retake  the  lost  heights  de- 
creased. The  first  of  July  passed  in  comparative 
quiet.  ...  On  the  2d  of  July  we  had  opportunity 
to  observe  at  length  of  the  activity  of  our  own 
and  French  fliers.  As  the  events  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing day  showed,  the  enemy  had  strengthened 
his  artillery  for  combating  our  positions  on  the 
Meuse  heights,  and  employed  the  next  day  espe- 
cially in  obtaining  the  range  for  his  new  batteries, 
by  firing  test  shots  at  our  positions  and  roads  of 
approach  with  the  help  of  the  fliers,  in  so  far  as 
our  watchful  battle  aeroplanes  permitted  him.  We 
therefore  had  to  count  on  the  continuation  of  the 
fighting  in  this  section.  .  .  .  The  3d  of  July  brought 
renewed  infantry  attacks,  introduced  each  time  by 
heavy  artillery  fire,  especially  with  bombs  carry- 
ing asphyxiating  gases,  and  accompanied  by  a  hail 
of  hand  grenades,  for  the  employment  of  which 
the  Frenchmen  latterly  show  a  special  fondness. 
Four  times  on  this  day  the  enemy  violently  at- 
tacked Les  fiparges,  and  as  many  times  were  driven 
with  bloody  heads  into  flight." — German  Great 
Headquarters  report. 

(g)  Attack  on  La  Fille  Morte. — German  re- 
port.— "That  part  of  the  Argonne  lying  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Biesme  is  a  long  ridge  run- 
ning from  northwest  to  southeast,  falUng  in  pre- 
cipitous, much-cleft  ravines  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Aire  and  the  Biesme.  .  .  .  The  course  of  the  Roman 
road  appro.ximately  designates  the  line  of  the 
crest.  ...  La  Fille  Morte,  roughly  parallel  to 
the  road  from  Varennes  to  le  Four  de  Paris,  di- 
vides this  part  of  the  Argonnes  like  a  natural  wall 
into  a  northern  and  a  southern  half.  .  .  .  Because 
of  its  dominating  situation.  La  Fille  Morte  is  of 
high  military  importance  for  the  troops  fighting  in 
the  Argonne.  .  .  .  While  over  in  the  West  Ar- 
gonnes the  French  in  our  victorious  battles  from  the 
20th  of  June  to  the  2d  of  July  were  thrown  out  of 
their  fortified  positions  Labordere,  Central,  Cime- 
tiere,  Bagatelle,  and  forced  back  down  upon  the 
slopes  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Biesme,  the 
German  troops  in  the  East  Argonnes  were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  attack  on  the  dominating  ele- 
vated positions  285  and  La  Fille  Morte.  Once  this 
object  was  attained,  the  Germans  would  stand  on 
the  whole  Argonnes  front,  from  the  region  north 
of  Vienne  le  Chateau  to  Bourenilles,  in  positions  of 
superior  advantage,  like  an  iron  wall  against  which 
every  attempted  attack  of  the  French  would  neces- 
sarily shatter  itself.  The  French  positions  to  the 
northeast,  north,  and  northwest  of  Height  285,  on 
the  Riegel,  the  Bolante,  and  the  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  Vallee  des  Courtes  Chausses, 
throughout  lay  forty  to  fifty  and  in  some  places 
only  twenty  paces  from  the  German  positions.  .  .  . 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Osson,  the  Cheppe,  the  Meu- 
risson,  the  Vallee  des  Courtes  Chausses  and  on  the 
mountain  slopes  falling  into  these  ravines,  the  low 
forest  is  filled  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  bushes 
and  briars.  On  the  heights  the  forest  grows  lighter, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  ferns  and  high 
grass;  here,  moreover,  as  in  the  Bois  de  la  Grurie, 
(West  Argonnes,)   everything  that  grew  had  been 
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swept  away  by  the  infantry  and  artillery  fire  during 
the  long  months  of  fighting.    The  French  positions 
on    these    heights    consisted    of    several    rows    of 
trenches,  one  behind  the  other,  cut  to  the  depths 
of   two   or   three   meters   into   the   ground.     These 
were  connected  by  a  many-meshed  net  of  connect-, 
ing  trenches  with  one  another  and  with  the  reserve 
positions  lying  on  Height  285  and  La  Fille  Morte. 
The  trenches  of  the  fighting  positions  were  braced 
with    strong    beams,    strengthened    with    walls    of 
wire  netting   and   cement,   and   provided   in   many 
places  with  covering  one  to  two  meters  thick  and 
broken  up  at  intervals  of  every  five  to  six  paces 
by  strong  buttresses  for  protection  against  enfilad- 
ing fire.  ...  Of  all  this  skillfully  constructed  laby- 
rinth of  defenses  nothing  was  to  be  seen  from  the 
German   positions   except   a   light   yellow   strip    of 
excavated  clay,  here  and  there  the  beam  of  a  block- 
house or  a  piece  of  bright  barbed  wire.     Far  to- 
ward  the   rear   there   stood   scattered   through   the 
whole  forest  the  French  heavy  and  light  batteries, 
and   somewhat   nearer    the    mine-throwers,    bronze 
mortars,  and  revolver  cannon.     The   13th  of  July 
was  selected  as  the  time  for  the  attack  on   these 
positions.    Shortly  after  daybreak  the  artillery  and 
mine  fire  was  to  begin,  for  8  A.  M.  was  set  the  at- 
tack on  the  projecting  part  of  the  French  defenses 
before  our  left  wing,  and  for  11:30  A.  M.  the  as- 
sault along  the  front  as  a  whole.  ...  At  8  A.  M., 
about   in    the   middle    of    the    left   wing,   between 
points  263  and  285,  the  Fifth  Silesian  Chasseurs  and 
an  infantry  battalion  from  Metz  break  out  for  the 
storm  against  the  advanced  French  point  of  sup- 
port.     In    seven    minutes   the   first   three    trenches 
have  been   overrun,   and  the  enemy   at   this   place 
is   surrounded    on   both   sides   so    that    he    cannot 
flank  from  here  the  main  attack  later  on.     In  the 
meantime,  along  the  whole  front  the  artillery  and 
mine  fire  achieves  its  highest  point  of  intensity.    In 
the  course   of   the   forenoon  many  trenches,   both 
on   the   side    of    the   enemy   and    on    that    of    the 
Germans  are  simply  leveled.  ...  At  many  points 
our  men,  as  they  leap  forward  out  of  the  trench, 
are  met  by  a  raging  infantry  and  machine  gun  fire. 
Everything   now   depends   on   overcoming   the   ob- 
structions as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  Three,  four, 
five   trenches  are   rushed,  then   on   they  go   down 
into   the   valley    of   the   Meurisson.  .  .  .  Ever   on- 
ward rush  the  brave  chasseurs.     In  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the   fight  many  do   not  notice  that 
they    have    already    reached    Height    285,    the    se- 
lected   objective,    and    press    on    beyond    it,    down 
into  the  Vallee  des  Courtes  Chausses.    In  the  mean- 
time,  the   officers,  correctly   recognizing   the   situa- 
tion, have  halted  a   large  part  of  their  companies 
on  the  top  of  the  height  and  begin  at  once  with 
consolidating  the  new  position  and  putting  it  into 
such  a  degree  of  order  as  would  barely  meet  first 
necessities.  .  .  .  All    this    has    happened    in    hardly 
more  than  two  hours.   In  the  meantime  a  complete 
brilliant   success   had   been   won   also   on  all   other 
parts  of  the  battle  front.  ...  In  the  afternoon  the 
French    undertook    several    counterattacks    against 
Height   285.     These  were  repelled.  .  .  .  Along   the 
entire  front  the  German  troops  in  the  hot  struggles 
of  July   13   had  attained  the  objects  set  for  them 
to   the   full.     The   line   of   heights;    285;    La   Fille 
Morte,  was   firmly   in  possession   of   the   Germans. 
The    enemy    had    left    in    their    hands    64    officers, 
among   them    i   Major  and  q  Captains,  and  more 
than   3,400   men   as   pri.soncrs,   2    mountain   and    2 
revolver  cannon,  34  machine  guns,  51  mine  throw- 
ers, 5  bronze  mortars,  and  an  incalculable  amount 
of    ammunition,    weapons   and   tools.     More   than 
2,000  dead  Frenchmen  covered  the  battlefield  and 


were  buried  by  our  troops  the  next  day.     In  the 
Argonnes  battles,  from  June  20  to  July  13,  there 
were   taken   prisoners    116   officers  and   more   than 
7,000  men.    More  than  4,000  dead  Frenchmen  were 
counted,  and  the  number  of  wounded  is  estimated 
at    5,000   to    6,000.      From    this   the    total   French 
losses  in  this  period  is  found  to  amount  to  roundly 
16,000   to    17,000." — German  Headquarters   report. 
(h)    Battles    of    Givenchy   and    Hooge. — "Be- 
tween   the   close    of    the   battle    of    Festubert,   on 
May    26th,  and   the   beginning   of   the   great   con- 
flict at  Loos,  on  September  2Sth,  there  was  a  series 
of    minor    engagements    along    the    whole    British 
front,    of    which    Givenchy    stands    out.  .  .  .  The 
brief  mention  of  Givenchy  in  the  official  despatch 
in  which  Sir  John  French  reviews  the  operations  of 
the    British    Army    between    Festubert    and    Loos, 
conveys    no    idea    of    the    desperate    fury    or    the 
scope   of   the   fighting.  .  .  .  Givenchy   may   appear 
but  an  incident  in  the  long  chain  of  operations  when 
one  is  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  campaign  on 
the    Western    Front    as    a    whole,    but    it    was    in 
reality    a    very    considerable    and    sanguinary   bat- 
tle. .  .  .  After   a   few   days   of   prepartion   the    ist 
Canadian  Battalion  (Ontario  Regiment)  moved  up, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  iSth, 
the  Battalion  reached  our  fines  of  trenches  oppo- 
site   the   position   to   be    attacked,    when    the    2nd 
Canadian   Battalion,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Watson, 
which   was  holding  the   trench   position,  withdrew 
to  the  right  to  make  room  for  them.     The  trench 
line   on   the   right  of   the  attacking   Battalion   was 
held  by  the  2nd  and  4th  Canadian   Battahons  as 
far  as  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  with  the  3rd  Canadian 
Toronto  Regiment  in  support.     The  left  was  held 
by  the  East  Yorks.     From   three  o'clock  until  six 
in  the  evening,  the  Ontario  Regiment  awaited  _the 
command   to   charge.  .  .  .  The   enemy    bombarded 
our  position  heartily,  though  our  artillery  had  the 
better  of  them.     Fifteen  minutes  before  the  attack 
was  time  to   take   place,  two    i8-pounders,  which 
had   been    placed    in   the    infantry   trenches   under 
the  cover  of  darkness  on  the  instructions  of  Briga- 
dier-General Burstall,  opened  fire  upon  the  para- 
pets  of   the   enemy   trenches.  .  .  .  Just   before   six 
o'clock   a   mine,   previously   prepared   by   the   sap- 
pers,   was    exploded.  .  .  .  The    leading    company, 
under    Major    G.    J.    L.    Smith,    rushed    forward, 
with  the  smoke  and  flying  dirt  of  the  mine  explo- 
sion for  a  screen,   and  met  a  withering  fire  from 
the  German  machine-guns  placed  in  'Stony  Moun- 
tain.'   But  their  dash  was  irresistible,  and  almost 
immediately    the    company    was    in    possession    of 
the    German    front    trench    and    'Dorchester';    but 
those  who  were  opposite  to  'Stony  Mountain'  were 
stopped  by  fire  from  that  fort,  all  being  killed  or 
wounded.  .  .  .  The   second   company,   under   Cap- 
tain  G.   L.  Wilkinson,  at   once  followed  the  lead- 
ing   company    and    the    bombers,  -and    both    com- 
panies charged  forward  to  the  second  line  trench, 
where  the  enemy  presented  a  firm  front,  although 
stragglers   were    retreating    through    the   tall   grass 
in    the     rear.  .  .  .  Captain     Wilkinson's    company 
was    followed    almost    immediately    by    the    third 
company  under   Lieut.   T.   C.   Sims.  .  .  .  Lieut.   F. 
W.    Campbell,    with    two    machine-guns,    had    ad- 
vanced  in    the   rear   of   Captain   Wilkinson's  com- 
pany.    The  entire  crew  of  one  gun  was  killed  or 
wounded    in    the    advance,    but    a    portion    of    the 
other  crew  gained   the   enemy's  front   trench,   and 
then  advanced  along  the  trench  in  the  direction  of 
'Stony  Mountain.'    The  advance  was  most  difficult, 
and,    although    subjected    to    constant    heavy    rifle 
and   machine-gun    fire,   the   bombers   led   the    way 
until   further  advance  was  impossible  owing   to   a 
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barricade  across  the  trench  which  liad  been  hur- 
riedly erected  by  the  enemy.  .  .  But,  after  all,  the 
supply  of  bombs  ran  out,  and  the  casualties  result- 
inji  from  heavy  machine-^jun  and  rifle  fire  from 
'Stony  Mountain'  considerably  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  holding  the  line.  The  bombers  could 
fight  no  more.  .  .  .  The  British  Division  had  been 
unable  to  advance  on  the  left  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  fortified  position  at  'Stony  Mountain,'  and 
the  German  line  north  of  that  fort.  The  Canadians 
held  their  ground,  however,  hoping  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  attack  on  the  left,  in  the  face  of 
heavy  pressure  on  their  exposed  Jeft  flank.  The 
enemy  meanwhile  had  been  accumulating  strong 
forces,  and  finally,  at  about  half-past  nine,  the 
remnants  of  the  Battalion  were  forced  to  evacuate 
all  the  ground  that  had  been  gained.  The  with- 
drawal was  conducted  with  deliberation,  through  a 
hail  of  bullets,  but  it  cost  us  heavily." — M.  Aitken, 
(Lord  Beaverbrook),  Canada  in  Flanders,  v.  i,  pp. 
130-140. — "On  2nd  June  the  enemy  made  a  final 
offensive  in  the  Ypres  salient  with  the  object  of 
gaining  our  trenches  and  position  at  Hooge.  .  .  . 
The  attack  was  most  determined  and  was  preceded 
by  a  severe  bombardment.  A  gallant  defence  was 
made  by  troops  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  Division,  and 
our  position  was  maintained  throughout.  .  .  .  On 
i6th  June  an.  attack  was  carried  out  by  the  5th 
Corps  on  the  Bellewaarde  Ridge,  east  of  Ypres. 
The  enemy's  front  line  was  captured,  [and  the] 
.  .  .  troops,  pressing  forward,  gained  ground  as  far 
east  as  the  Bellewaarde  Lake,  but  found  them- 
selves unable  to  maintain  this  advanced  position. 
They  were,  however,  successful  in  securing  and 
consolidating  the  ground  won  during  the  first  part 
of  the  attack,  on  a  front  of  a  thousand  yards. 
.  .  .  During  this  action  the  fire  of  the  artillery  was 
most  effective,  the  prisoners  testifying  to  its  de- 
structiveness  and  accuracy.  It  also  prevented  the 
delivery  of  counter-attacks,  which  were  paralysed 
at  the  outset.  ...  On  6th  July  a  small  attack 
was  made  ...  on  a  German  salient  between 
Boesinghe  and  Ypres,  w-hich  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  a  frontage  of  about  500  yards  of  trench  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  .  .  .  From  the  loth  to  the 
1 2th  July  the  enemy  made  attempts,  after  heavy 
shelling,  to  recapture  the  lost  portion  of  their 
line;  but  our  artillerj',  assisted  by  that  of  the 
French  on  our  left,  prevented  any  serious  assault 
from  being  delivered.  Minor  attacks  were  con- 
stant, but  were  easily  repulsed  by  the  garrison  of 
our  trenches.  .  .  .  Since  my  last  dispatch  a  new 
device  has  been  adopted  by  the  enemy  for  driving 
burning  liquid  into  our  trenches  with  a  strong 
jet.  Thus  supported,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  trenches  of  the  Second  Army  at  Hooge,  on 
the  Menin  Road,  early  on  30th  July.  Most  of 
the  infantry-  occupying  these  trenches  were  driven 
back,  but  their  retirement  was  due  far  more  to 
the  surprise  and  temporary  confusion  caused  by 
the  burning  liquid  than  to  the  actual  damage 
inflicted.  Gallant  endeavours  were  made  by  re- 
peated counter  attacks  to  recapture  the  lost  sec- 
tion of  trenches.  These,  however,  proving  unsuc- 
cessful and  costly,  a  new  line  of  trenches  was 
consolidated  a  short  distance  farther  back.  .  .  .  On 
Qth  August  these  losses  were  brilliantly  regained, 
owing  to  a  successful  attack  carried  out  by  the 
6th  Division.  This  attack  was  very  well  exe- 
cuted and  resulted  in  the  recapture,  with  small 
casualties,  not  only  of  the  whole  of  the  lost 
trenches,  but,  in  addition,  of  400  yards  of  Ger- 
man trench  north  of  the  Menin  Road.  .  .  .  Valu- 
able help  was  rendered  by  two  batteries  of  French 
artillery  lent  by  General  Hely  d'Oissel,  commanding 


36th  French  Corps.  From  the  conclusion  of  the 
above-mentioned  operations  until  the  last  week 
in  September  there  was  relative  quiet  along  the 
whole  of  the  British  line,  except  at  those  points 
where  the  normal  conditions  of  existence  com- 
prised occasional  shelling  or  constant  mine  and 
bomb  warfare.  ...  It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  make  a  combined  attack  from  certain 
points  of  the  Allied  line  during  the  last  week  in 
September.  The  reinforcements  I  received  enabled 
me  to  comply  with  several  requests  which  General 
Joffre  had  made  that  I  should  take  over  additional 
portions  of  the  French  line." — Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  French,  Dispatch,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

(i)  Battles  of  Champagne  and  Loos. — "The 
plan  of  the  Allies  was  to  make  a  joint  attack  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  blunt  salient  in  the  German 
lines,  of  which  the  apex  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Noyon,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  General  Joffre  with 
sufficient  equipment,  this  time,  for  a  strong  assault. 
Like  the  German  attacks  in  the  Russian  offensive 
of  iQiS  on  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Warsaw 
salient,  this  double  attack  upon  the  Noyon  salient 
was  to  be  an  attempt  to  eat  into  the  two  sides 
of  the  salient  and  to  make  it  untenable.  In  the 
south  the  region  chosen  for  the  attack  was  the 
Champagne  front,  west  of  Verdun  and  the  Argonne. 
The  ground  in  this  Champagne  sector  was  con- 
sidered favorable  for  the  combined  artillery  and 
infantry  attacks,  and  any  penetration  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  this  region  would  have  meant  a  serious 
menace  to  the  German  communications.  In  the 
north  the  attack  was  to  be  against  the  western 
side  of  the  salient  in  the  sector  between  Arras  and 
La  Bassee,  with  a  similar  threat  in  case  the  German 
line  was  bent  back.  This  was  to  be  a  joint  operation 
by  the  British  and  French  troops.  In  the  Cham- 
pagne the  French  were  to  make  the  attack.  General 
Joffre's  order  for  the  attack  in  the  Champagne  was 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  new  heavy  artillery 
had  been  needed,  and  it  also  expressed  confidence 
that  the  defect  in  munitions  had  been  remedied. 
'Behind  a  storm  of  iron  and  fire,  unloosed,  thanks 
to  the  labors  of  the  factories  of  France,  where  your 
comrades  have  worked  day  and  night  for  you,  you 
will  go  to  the  assault.'  There  had  been  general 
bombardments  along  the  Western  front  to  screen 
the  points  of  intended  attack.  This  bombardment 
was  increased  in  its  intensity  against  the  two  chosen 
points  of  assault  in  the  days  preceding  September 
25,  which  was  to  be  the  day  of  the  double  attack 
against  the  German  salient.  This  preparatory  attack 
was  the  greatest  that  had  been  experienced  along 
the  Western  front.  Yet  two  factors  prevented  the 
Alfies  from  winning  a  victory.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  adverse  elements  was  the  con- 
dition that  the  Allies  did  not  possess,  in  September, 
1Q15,  any  decisive  superiority  in  artillery  on  the 
Western  front.  .  .  .  The  recent  efforts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  greatly  improved  the  situation, 
and  the  Entente  Allies  had  an  actual  superiority 
in  numbers  on  the  fighting  line,  but  the  strength 
of  artillery  was  practically  equal,  even  after  the 
Allied  increase.  Consequently  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  dominating  the  German  artillery  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  its  defensive  power.  The  second 
element  .  .  .  was  the  increased  strength  of  the  pre- 
pared German  defenses.  This  had  not  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Successive  intrenched 
positions  had  been  devised,  to  supplement  the  Ger- 
man fighting  line,  extending  back  for  miles  behind 
the  lines.  Consequently  the  capture  of  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  German  fighting  line  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  task  for  the  Entente  Allies. 
After  the  intensive  bombardment  of  the  two  points 
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o  attack  culminating  on  the  morning  of  September 
.-5,  the  infantry  was  thrown   forward  to  win  the 
^   /      errain  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  artillery 
nre.      In   the   Champagne    [see   below:    8;    9]    the 
French  gained  on  September  25  an  average  of  two 
miles   on   a   front    of   about   fifteen   miles.     These 
German  positions  had  been  destroyed  and  the  Ger- 
man guns  were  captured  with  them.     Yet  this  ad- 
vance of  the  French  troops  did  not  gain  decisive 
results.  ...  In    the    Champagne    attack    only    the 
advanced  German  positions  had  been  won,  and  all 
through  this  French   assault  the   German   artillery, 
which   had  not   been   silenced   by   the   artillery   of 
the  Allies,  had  been  taking  a  heavy  toll  from  the 
French  troops.     In  the  night  the   French  artillery 
was  advanced,  and  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the 
next   day    (September   26,   1919).     In   the   fighting 
on  this  day  gains  were  also  made  by  the  French,  but 
they  were  not  as  great  as  on   September   25.     In 
fact,  the  advances  of  the  French  had  become  more 
difficult,  and  the  defense  of  the  Germans  stronger. 
There    was   another   attempt   on   the    part   of   the 
French    to    advance    on    September    29,    but    their 
losses   had   grown   out   of   all   proportion   to   their 
gains,   and   in   the   first   days    of   October,   it    was 
decided  that   these   losses  could  not  be   continued. 
The  French  casualties  had  been  120,000,  and  noth- 
ing had  been  accomplished  that  promised  to  force 
the  Germans  to  retreat.    The  combined  British  and 
French  attacks  in  the  northern  sectors  of  Arras  and 
La  Bassee  met  a  similar  fate.    This  has  been  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Loos.    The  same  unfavorable  factors 
that    were    present    in    the    Champagne    operated 
against  the  success  of  this  attack,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  there  ever  was  a  chance  of  victory  for  the 
Allies." — T     G.    Frothingham,    Guide    to    military 
history  of  the  World  War,  iQi4-igi8,  pp.  115-118. — 
"On   the   last   day  of   September  Sir  John   French 
issued  an  order  to  his  troops  setting  forth  the  details 
of  the  action.    Lord  Kitchener  in  his  congratulatory 
telegram  described  it  as  a  'substantial'  success,  and 
that    is    perhaps    the    truest    epithet.  ...  A    sub- 
stantial   success   it    was    beyond    doubt,    the    most 
substantial  the  British  army  had  seen  since  trench 
warfare  began.  .  .  .  Yet  the  exhilaration  of  victory, 
the    sense   that    at    last    we    were    advancing,    was 
tempered  by  a  profound  disappointment.     We  had 
had  a  great  chance,  of  which  we  had  failed  to  take 
advantage.     Most   of   the    results   of   surprise   and 
of  initial  impetus  had  been  lost  during  that  tragic 
interregnum   from    Saturday   at   midday    till   noon 
on  Monday,  when  a  few  weary  and  broken  brigades 
clung  heroically  to  an  impossible  front.    There  had 
been  somewhere  a  colossal  blundering.     It  is  now 
clear  that  the  whole  offensive  was  in  itself  premature 
and  mistaken,  but  such  mistakes  are  inevitable  for 
mortals  who  lack  the  gift  of  prophecy.     But  there 
are  criticisms  to  be  made  on  the  British  share  which 
do  not  concern  the  major  strategy.  .  .  .  Had  rea- 
.sonable   reinforcements  been   available   for  the    ist 
Corps  for  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  2Sth,  it  is 
probable  that  Foss  8  would  have  been  won  beyond 
fear   of   loss,   and   that   Haisnes  and   Cite  St.   Elie 
would  have  remained  in  our  hands.     Had  like  re- 
serves been  ready  for  the  4th  Corps  it  is  at  least 
possible    that    Lens    would    have    fallen,    that    our 
cavalry   might   have   penetrated   the   German   front 
into    the    plain    of    Douai    and    the    Scheldt,    and 
that    presently     Lille     might    have     been    at    our 
mercy." — J.    Buchan,   History    of   the    Great    War, 
V-    2,    pp.    320-321. — "In    fulfilment    of    the    role 
assigned     to     it     in     these     operations,     the    Army 
under   my   command   attacked   the   enemy   on    the 
morning   of    the    2Sth    September.     The    main   at- 
tack was  delivered  by  the   ist'and  4th  Corps  be- 


tween the  La  Bassee  Canal  on  the  north  and  a 
point  of  the  enemy's  line  opposite  the  village  of 
Grenay  on  the  south.  At  the  same  time  a  sec- 
ondary attack,  designed  with  the  object  of  dis- 
tracting the  enemy's  attention  and  holding  his 
troops  to  their  ground,  was  made  by  the  5th  Corps 
on  Bellewaarde  Farm,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Ypres.  Subsidiary  attacks  with  similar  objects 
were  delivered  by  the  3rd  and  Indian  Corps 
north  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal  and  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  Second  Army.  .  .  .  The  attack  was 
made  at  daybreak  by  the  3rd  and  14th  Divisions, 
and  at  first  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  front 
line  was  taken;  but,  owing  to  the  powerful  artil- 
lery fire  concentrated  against  them,  the  troops 
were  unable  to  retain  the  ground,  and  had  to 
return  to  their  original  trenches  toward  night- 
fall. .  .  .  With  the  same  object  in  view,  those 
units  of  the  First  Army  occupying  the  line  north 
of  the  Bethune-La  Bassee  Canal  were  detailed  to 
carry  out  some  minor  operations.  Portions  of 
the  ist  Corps  assaulted  the  enemy's  trenches  at 
Givenchy.  The  Indian  Corps  attacked  the  Moulin 
du  Pietre,  while  the  3rd  Corps  was  directed 
against  the  trenches  at  Le  Bridoux.  These  attacks 
started  at  daybreak  and  were  at  first  successful 
all  along  the  line.  Later  in  the  day  the  enemy 
brought  up  strong  reserves,  and,  after  hard  fight- 
ing and  variable  fortunes,  the  troops  engaged  in 
this  part  of  the  line  reoccupied  their  original 
trenches  at  nightfall.  .  .  .  The  8th  Division  of  the 
3rd  Corps  and  the  Meerut  Division  of  the  Indian 
Corps  were  principally  engaged  in  this  part  of 
the  line.  .  .  .  The  Wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
attached  to  this  Army  performed  valuable  work 
by  undertaking  distant  fiights  behind  the  enemy's 
lines  and  by  successfully  blowing  up  railways, 
wrecking  trains,  and  damaging  stations  on  his 
line  of  communication  by  means  of  bomb  at- 
tacks. 'V^aluable  assistance  was  rendered  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Bacon  and  a  squadron  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  operating  off  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend." — Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Dispatch,  Oct.  15,  1915. 
I.  Plan  of  British  attack. — The  general  plan  of 
the  main  attack  on  the  2Sth  September  was  as 
follows:  In  co-operation  with  an  offensive  move- 
ment by  the  loth  French  Army  on  our  right,"  the 
ist  and  4th  Corps  were  to  attack  the  enemy  from 
a  point  opposite  the  little  mining  village  of 
Grenay  on  the  south  to  the  La  Bassee  Canal  on 
the  north.  The  Vermelles-Hulluch  Road  was  to  be 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  Corps,  the  4th 
Corps  delivering  the  right  attack,  the  ist  Corps 
the  left.  In  view  of  the  great  length  of  line  along 
which  the  British  troops  were  operating,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  strong  reserve  in  my  own 
hand.  The  nth  Corps,  consisting  of  the  Guards, 
the  2 ist  and  the  24th  Divisions,  were  detailed  for 
this  purpose.  This  reserve  was  the  more  neces- 
sary owing  to  the  fact  that  the  loth  French  Army 
had  to  postpone  its  attack  until  one  o'clock  in 
the  day;  and,  further,  that  the  Corps  operating 
on  the  French  left  had  to  be  directed  in  a  more 
or  less  south-easterly  direction,  involving,  in  case 
of  our  success,  a  considerable  gap  in  our  line.  To 
ensure,  however,  the  speedy  and  effective  support 
to  the  ist  and  4th  Corps  in  the  case  of  their 
success,  the  21st  and  24th  Divisions  passed  the 
night  of  the  24(h-25th  on  the  line  Beuvry  (to  the 
east  of  Bethune)-N(eux  Ics  Mines.  The  Guards 
Division  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lillers  on 
the  same  night.  .  .  .  The  British  Cavalry  Corps, 
less  3rd  Cavalry  Division,  under  General  Fanshawe, 
was  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pol  and 
Baillcul  Ics  Pcrncs;  and  the  Indian  Cavalry  Corps, 
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under  General  Rimington,  at  DouUcns;  both  in 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  French  Cavalry 
in  exploiting;  any  success  which  might  be  attained 
by  the  combined  French  and  British  Forces.  IMans 
for  effective  co-operation  were  fully  arranged  be- 
tween the  Cavalry  Commanders  of  both  Armies. 
The  3rd  Cavalry  Division,  less  one  brigade,  was 
assigned  to  the  General  Officer  Commanding  First 
Army  as  a  reserve,  and  moved  into  the  area  of 
the  4th  Corps  on  the  21st  and  22nd  September." — 
Ibid. 

2.  ToPOGRAPnv  OF  THE  BRITISH  FRONT. — "Oppo- 
site the  front  of  the  main  line  of  attack  the  distance 
between  the  enemy's  trenches  and  our  own  varied 
from  about  100  to  500  yards.  The  country  over 
which  the  advance  took,  place  is  open  and  over- 
grown with  long  grass  and  self-sown  crops.  .  .  . 
From  the  VermclIes-HuUuch  Road  southward  the 
advantage  of  height  is  on  the  enemy's  side  as 
far  as  the  Bethune-Lens  Road.  There  the  two 
lines  of  trenches  cross  a  spur  in  which  the  rise 
culminates,  and  thence  the  command  hes  on  the 
side  of  the  British  trenches.  Due  east  of  the  in- 
tersection of  spur  and  trenches,  and  a  short  mile 
away,  stands  Loos.  Less  than  a  mile  further 
southeast  is  Hill  70,  which  is  the  summit  of  the 
gentle  rise  in  the  ground.  Other  notable  tactical 
points  in   our  front   were: — 

"''Fosse  8'  (a  thousand  yards  south  of  Auchy), 
which  is  a  coal  mine  with  a  high  and  strongly 
defended  slag  heap. 

"  'The  Holienzollern  Redoubt.' — A  strong  work 
thrust  out  nearly  500  yards  in  front  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  and  close  to  our  own.  It  is  connected 
with  their  front  line  by  three  communication 
trenches  abutting   into   the  defences  of   Fosse   8. 

"Cite  St.  Elie. — A  strongly  defended  mining  vil- 
lage lying  1,500  yards  south  of  Haisnes. 

"  'The  Quarries.' — Lying  half-way  to  the  Ger- 
man trenches  west  of  Cite  St.  Elie. 

"Hulluch. — A  village  strung  out  along  a  small 
stream,  lying  less  than  half  a  mile  south-east  of 
Cite  St.  Elie  and  3,000  yards  north-east  of  Loos. 

"Half  a  mile  north  of  Hill  70  is  'Puits  14  bis,' 
another  coal  mine,  possessing  great  possibiHties  for 
defence  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  strong 
redoubt  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  Hill 
70." — Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Dispatch, 
Oct.  IS,  1915. 

3.  First  hours  of  the  battle. — The  attacks  of 
the  ist  and  4th  Corps  were  dehvered  at  6:30  a.m., 
and  were  successful  all  along  the  line,  except  just 
south  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal.  The  enemy  met 
the  advance  by  wild  infantry  fire  of  slight  in- 
tensity, but  his  artillery  fire  was  accurate  and 
caused  considerable  casualties.  The  47th  Di- 
vision on  the  right  of  the  4th  Corps  rapidly 
swung  its  left  forward  and  occupied  the  southern 
outskirts  of  Loos  and  a  big  double  slag  heap 
opposite  Grenay,  known  as  the  Double  Grassier. 
Thence  it  pushed  on,  and,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  cemetery,  the  enclosures  and  chalk  pits  south 
of  Loos,  succeeded  in  forming  a  strong  defensive 
flank.  ...  On  the  left  of  the  47th  Division  a 
Scottish  Division  of  the  New  Armies  (15th  Di- 
vision) assaulted  Loos,  Hill  70,  and  Fosse  14  bis. 
The  attack  was  admirably  delivered,  and  in  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  parts  of  the  division 
occupied  Loos  and  its  northern  outskirts,  Puits 
14  bis  and  Hill  70,  whilst  some  units  had  pushed 
on  as  far  as  Cite  St.  Auguste,  a  mile  east  of  Hill 
70.  .  .  .  About  I  p.  m.  the  enemy  brought  up 
strong  reserves,  and  the  advanced  portions  of  the 
division  at  Fosse  14  bis  and  on  the  far  side  of  Hill 
70  were  driven  in.    We  had,  however,  secured  the 


ver>'  substantial  gain  of  Loos  and  the  western  pcj:- 
tion  of  Hill  70.  At  9:30  a.  m.  I  placed  the  2t-^ 
and  24th  Divisions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gencril 
Officer  commanding  the  First  Army,  who  at  onci 
ordered  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  nth 
Corps  to  move  them  up  in  support  of  the  at- 
tacking troops.  ...  At  11:30  a.  m.  the  heads  of 
both  divisions  were  within  three  miles  of  our  V 
original  trench  lines.  As  the  success  of  the  47th  '^ 
Division  on  the  right  of  the  4th  Corps  caused 
me  less  apprehension  of  a  gap  in  our  line  near 
that  point,  I  ordered  the  Guards  Division  up  to 
Noeux  les  Mines,  and  the  28th  Division  to  move 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  Bailleul.  The  ist 
Division,  attacking  on  the  left  of  the  iSth,  was 
unable  at  first  to  make  any  headway  with  its  right 
brigade.  The  brigade  on  its  left  (the  ist)  was, 
however,  able  to  get  forward  and  penetrated  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Hulluch,  capturing 
some  gun  positions  on  the  way.  .  .  .  The  inabil- 
ity of  the  right  of  this  division  to  get  forward 
had,  however,  caused  sufficient  delay  to  enable 
the  enemy  to  collect  local  reserves  behind  the 
strong  second  line.  In  the  attack  of  the  ist  Corps 
the  7th  Division  was  directed  on  the  Quarries.  The 
9th  Division  was  to  capture  the  Hohenzollern  Re- 
doubt and  then  to  push  on  to  Fosse  8.  The  as- 
sault of  the  7th  Division  succeeded  at  once,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  they  had  reached  the  western 
edge  of  the  Quarries,  Cite  St.  Elie,  and  even  the 
village  of  Haisnes,  the  tendency  of  the  action  hav- 
ing been  to  draw  the  troops  northward.  On  the 
right  of  the  9th  Division  the  26th  Brigade  secured 
Fosse  8  after  heavy  fighting,  and  the  28th  Brigade 
captured  the  front  line  of  the  German  trenches 
east  of  Vermelles  railway.  At  the  latter  point  the 
fighting  was  extremely  severe;  and  this  brigade, 
suffering  considerable  losses,  was  driven  back  to 
its  own  trenches.  At  nightfall,  after  a  heavy  day's 
fighting  and  numerous  German  counter-attacks, 
the   Hne   was,  roughly,  as  follows: — 

From  the  Double  Grassier,  south,  of  Loos,  by 
the  western  part  of  Hill  70,  to  the  western  exit 
of  Hulluch ;  thence  by  the  Quarries  and  western 
end  of  Cite  St.  Elie,  east  of  Fosse  8,  back  to 
our  original  line.  Throughout  the  length  of 
the  line  heavy  fighting  was  in  progress,  and 
our  hold  on  Fosse  8,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  strong 
defenses  and  guns  of  Auchy,  was  distinctly  pre- 
carious. Heavy  rain  fell  throughout  the  day, 
which  was  very  detrimental  to  efficient  observation 
of  fire  and  reconnaissance  by  aircraft.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  2Sth-26th  September  the  enemy 
delivered  a  series  of  heavy  counter-attacks  along 
most  of  our  new  front.  The  majority  of  these 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  but  in  parts  of 
the  line,  notably  near  the  Quarries,  our  troops  were 
driven  back  a  certain  distance.  .  .  .  The  situation 
at  the  Quarries,  described  above,  was  readjusted 
by  an  attack  of  the  7th  Division  on  the  afternoon 
of  26th  September;  and  on  that  evening  very  heavy 
attacks  delivered  by  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss.  On  the  4th  Corps  front  attacks  on 
Hulluch  and  on  the  redoubt  on  the  east  side  of 
Hill  70  were  put  in  operation,  but  were  antici- 
pated by  the  enemy  organizing  a  very  strong  offen- 
sive from  that  direction.  These  attacks  drove  in 
the  advanced  troops  of  the  21st  and  24th  Divisions 
which  were  then  moving  forward  to  attack.  .  .  . 
At  nightfall  there  was  no  change  up  to  Hill  70, 
except  for  a  small  gain  of  ground  south  of  Loos. 
From  Hill  70  the  Hne  bent  sharply  back  to  the 
north-west  as  far  as  Loos-La  Bassee  Road,  which 
it  followed  for  a  thousand  yards,  bearing  thence 
north-eastward  to  near  the  west  end  of  Hulluch. 
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Thence  northward  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
on  the  previous  night.  The  night  of  26th-2  7th 
September  was  as  disturbed  as  the  previous  night, 
for  many  further  counter-attacks  were  made  and 
constant  pressure  was  maintained  by  the  enemy. 
....  Soon  after  dawn  on  the  27th  it  became 
apparent  that  the  brigade  holding  Fosse  8  was 
unable  to  maintain  its  position,  and  eventually 
it  was  slowly  forced  back  until  at  length  our 
front  at  this  point  coincided  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt.  ...  In  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  the  Guards  Division,  which 
had  taken  over  part  of  the  line  to  the  north  of 
the  4th  Corps,  almost  restored  our  former  line, 
bringing  it  up  parallel  to  and  slightly  west  of 
the  Lens-La  Bassee  Road.  .  .  .  The  28th  was 
passed  in  consolidating  the  ground  gained  and 
in  making  a  certain  number  of  internal  moves 
of  divisions,  in  order  to  give  the  troops  rest  and 
to  enable  those  units  whose  casualties  had  been 
heavy  to  refill  their  ranks  with  reinforcernents. 
...  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  situation  re- 
mained practically  unchanged." — Ibid. 

4.  Loos  TAKEN  OVER  BY  FRENCH. — "The  line  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  the  [British]  First  Army  south 
of  the  canal  became  now  very  much  extended  by 
the  salient  with  which  it  indented  the  enemy's  line. 
The  French  loth  Army  had  been  very  heavily 
opposed,  and  I  considered  that  the  advance  they 
were  able  to  make  did  not  afford  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  my  right  flank.  On  representing  this 
to  General  Joffre  he  was  kind  enough  to  ask  the 
Commander  of  the  northern  group  of  the  French 
Armies  to  render  me  assistance.  General  Foch 
met  these  demands  in  the  same  friendly  spirit 
which  he  has  always  displayed  throughout  the 
course  of  the  whole  campaign,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  give  me  all  the  support  he  could. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  discussed  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  General  agreed  to  send  the  9th  French 
Corps  to  take  over  the  ground  occupied  by  us 
extending  from  the  French  left  up  to  and  includ- 
ing that  portion  of  Hill  70  which  we  were  holding, 
and  also  the  village  of  Loos.  This  relief  was  com- 
menced on  the  30th  September,  and  completed  on 
the  two  following  nights.  During  the  29th  and 
30th  September,  and  the  first  days  of  October, 
fighting  was  almost  continuous  along  the  northern 
part  of  the  new  line,  particularly  about  the  Hoh- 
enzollern Redoubt  and  neighbouring  trenches,  to 
which  the  enemy  evidently  attached  great  value. 
His  attacks,  however,  invariably  broke  down  with 
heavy  loss  under  the  accurate  fire  of  our  infantry 
and  artillery  .  .  .  During  these  operations  the 
weather  has  been  most  unfavourable,  and  the 
troops  have  had  to  fight  in  rain  and  mud  and 
often  in  darkness." — Ibid. 

5.  German  attack  in  Flanders,  Oct.  8. — "On  the 
afternoon  of  8th  October  our  expectations  in  regard 
to  a  counter-attack  were  fulfilled.  The  enemy  di- 
rected a  violent  and  intense  attack  ail  along  the 
line  from  Fosse  8  on  the  north  to  the  right  of  the 
French  9th  Corps  on  the  south.  The  attack  was  de- 
livered by  some  twenty-eight  battalions  in  first 
line,  with  larger  forces  in  support,  and  was  pre- 
pared by  a  very  heavy  bombardment  from  all 
parts  of  the  enemy's  front.  At  all  parts  of  the 
line  except  two  the  Germans  were  repulsed  with 
tremendous  loss,  and  it  is  computed  on  reliable 
authority  that  they  left  some  eight  to  nine  thou- 
sand dead  lying  on  the  battlefield  in  front  of  the 
British  and  French  trenches.  On  the  right  the  at- 
tack succeeded  in  making  a  small  and  unimpor- 
tant lodgement  on  the  Double  Grassier  hold  by  the 
French;    whilst    on   the   left   the    trench    held    by 


troops  of  the  Guards  Division  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  was  temporarily  cap- 
tured. The  latter  was,  however,  speedily  retaken, 
and  at  midnight  on  the  9th  October  the  line  held 
by  the  First  Army  was  identically  the  same  as 
that  held  before  the  enemy's  attack  started.  .  .  . 
from  subsequent  information  it  transpired  that  the 
German  attack  was  made  by  about  twelve  bat- 
talions against  the  line  Loos-Chalk  Pit,  and  that 
a  subsidiary  attack  by  six  to  eight  battalions  was 
made  from  the  direction  of  the  Hohenzollern  Re- 
doubt against  the  Guards  Division.  Some  eight 
or  ten  German  battalions  were  directed  against 
the  French  9th  Corps.  The  position  assaulted  and 
carried  ...  by  the  ist  and  4th  Corps  on  2Sth 
September  was  an  exceptionally  strong  one.  It 
extended  along  a  distance  of  some  6,500  yards, 
consisted  of  a  double  line,  which  included  works 
of  considerable  strength,  and  was  a  network  of 
trenches  and  bomb-proof  shelters.  Some  of  the 
dug-outs  and  shelters  formed  veritable  caves  thirty 
feet  below  the  ground,  with  almost  impenetrable 
head  cover.  The  enemy  had  expended  months 
of  labour  upon  perfecting  these  defences.  The 
total  number  of  prisoners  captured  during  the 
operations  amounted  to  57  officers  and  3,000  other 
ranks.  Material  which  fell  into  our  hands  in- 
cluded 26  field  guns,  40  machine  guns,  and  3  minen- 
werfer.  .  .  .  The  successful  attacks  at  Hooge  on 
9th  August  and  of  the  First  Army  on  2Sth  Sep- 
tember show  that  our  Artillery  officers  possess  the 
necessary  talents  and  the  rank  and  file  the  nec- 
essary skill  and  endurance  to  ensure  success  in 
operations  of  this  character.  Moreover,  the  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy's  attack  on  8th  October  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loos  and  Hulluch  with  such 
heavy  losses  shows  the  capacity  of  the  Artillery 
to  concentrate  its  fire  promptly  and  effectively  at 
a  moment's  notice  for  the  defense  of  the  front. 
Owing  to  the  repeated  use  by  the  enemy  of  asphyxi- 
ating gases  in  their  attacks  on  our  positions,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  similar  methods; 
and  a  detachment  was  organized  for  this  purpose, 
which  took  part  in  the  operations  commencing 
on  the  2Sth  September  for  the  first  time." — Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Dispatch,  Oct.  15, 
1915- 

6.  French  achievement  in  combined  attack. 
— Belgian  operations. — "I  cannot  conclude  the 
account  of  these  operations  without  expressing 
the  deep  admiration  felt  by  all  ranks  of  the 
Army  under  my  command  for  the  splendid  part 
taken  by  our  French  Allies  in  the  battle  which 
opened  on  2Sth  September.  Fortified  positions 
of  immense  strength,  upon  which  months  of  skill 
and  labour  had  been  expended,  and  which  ex- 
tended for  many  miles,  were  stormed  and  cap- 
tured by  our  French  comrades  with  a  bravery  and 
determination  which  went  far  to  instil  hope  and 
spirit  into  the  Allied  Forces.  The  large  captures 
of  men  and  material  which  fell  into  their  hands 
testified  to  the  completeness  of  their  victory.  The 
close  co-operation  between  the  two  Armies  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  which  has  been  so  marked  a  fea- 
ture throughout  the  whole  campaign,  has  bcv'n 
as  prominent  as  ever  in  the  work  of  the  last  thr'c 
weeks.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  cordial  and 
willing  help  rendered  by  General  Foch  in  the 
support  of  the  ofh  French  Corps,  and  I  have 
also  once  again  to  express  my  deep  indebtedness 
to  General  d'Urbal,  commanding  the  loth  French 
Army,  operating  on  my  right;  and  to  General 
Hely  d'Oissel,  commanding  the  French  Forces  in 
the  North.  The  part  taken  by  the  troops  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  very  effective 
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in  holding  the  enemy  in  front  of.  them  to  his  po- 
sitions."— Ibid. 

7.  Frkncii  operations  in  the  Vosges. — Exten- 
sion OF  British  line. — French  in  the  Battle 
OF  Loos. — "After  the  battles  of  May  and  June 
in  Artois  activity  on  the  Western  front  be- 
came concentrated  in  the  Vosges,  where,  by 
a  series  of  successful  engagements,  we  managed 
to  secure  possession  of  more  favourable  positions 
and  to  retain  them  in  spite  of  incessant  counter- 
attacks. The  superiority  established  over  the  ad- 
versary, the  wearing  down  of  the  latter  through 
vain  and  costly  counter-offensives,  which  absorbed 
in  that  sector  his  local  resources;  the  state  of 
uncertainty  in  which  the  Germans  found  them- 
selves in  view  of  the  menace  of  a  French  diversion 
in  Alsace — such  were  the  immediate  results  of 
these  engagements.  .  .  .  The  inaction  of  the  ad- 
versary, engaged  on  the  Eastern  front  in  a  series 
of  operations  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen  the 
difficulties,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  defensive  on 
our  front,  left  the  initiative  of  the  operations  in 
our  hands.  The  landing  in  France  of  fresh  British 
troops  enabled  Marshal  French  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  defence  of  a  portion  of  the  lines  hitherto 
held  by  French  troops.  The  improvement  of  our 
defensive  organizations,  which  made  possible  cer- 
tain economies  in  the  effectives,  the  regrouping 
of  units  and  the  creation  of  new  units,  also  had 
the  effect  of  placing  a  larger  number  of  men  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Generalissimo.  The  increased 
output  of  war  materiel  ensured  him  the  necessary 
means  for  a  complete  artillery  preparation." — 
French  Headquarters  Staff  report. — "In  considering 
the  complex  fighting  along  a  front  of  nearly  fifty 
miles,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  first  with  the  doings  of 
French  Tenth  Army,  which  had  a  clear  objective 
in  a  self-contained  terrain.  .  .  .  D'Urbal's  Tenth 
Army  which  had  been  increased  to  eighteen  divi- 
sions, on  the  morning  of  2Sth  September  held  a  line 
from  the  British  right  at  Grenay,  past  Aix  Noulette, 
to  the  west  side  of  Souchez  village.  Thence  it  ran 
east  of  Neuville  St.  Vaast  into  that  tangle  of 
trenches  between  the  roads  from  Arras  to  La  Bassee 
and  to  Lens  which  was  known  as  the  Labyrinth. 
The  old  Labyrinth  had  been  long  ago  in  French 
hands;  but  since  May  it  had  extended  itself,  and 
some  of  the  eastern  trenches  up  to  the  Lens  road 
were  held  by  the  Germans.  .  .  .  South  and  west  were 
the  slopes  of  the  Vimy  Heights.  These  were  not 
high — the  flat  top  was  just  over  400  feet — but  they 
commanded  Vimy  station  and  the  railway  between 
Lens  and  Arras,  and  gave  a  prospect  over  rolling 
slopes  away  to  the  valley  of  the  Scarpa.  .  .  .  On 
the  southern  slope,  looking  over  the  Labyrinth,  lay 
the  village  of  Thelus.  For  some  reason  .  .  .  the 
French  infantry  attack  did  not  begin  till  one  o'clock, 
seven  hours  after  the  British  in  the  north  had  gone 
over  their  parapets.  Seven  miles  were  exploded 
at  the  same  moment  along  the  enemy's  front,  and 
under  cover  of  the  cloud  of  dust  the  French  sprang 
from  their  trenches.  .  .  .  All  afternoon  the  fight 
went  on.  There  was  a  heavy  counter-attack,  but 
just  at  darkness  the  enemy  was  pushed  back  across 
the  river.  .  .  .  On  their  right  the  French  took  the 
last  trenches  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  so  cleared  that 
death-trap.  Night  fell  on  an  inconclusive  battle. 
Much  had  been  won,  but  the  attack  was  still  far 
from  the  Heights  of  Vimy.  Next  day,  however, 
they  were  well  up  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Vimy  slopes.  By  evening  they  had  won  the  greater 
part  of  Givenchy  Wood.  .  .  .  That  day  too,  the 
centre  carried  Souchez  Village.  On  Tuesday  the 
28th,  the  French  began  their  final  movement  against 
the  Heights.    The  Germans  had  received  reinforce- 


ments, including  divisions  of  the  Guards  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Russia.  The  French  guns 
played  on  the  slopes,  and  the  French  line  fought 
its  way  foot  by  foot  up  the  terraced  and  honey- 
combed hillside.  But  by  Wednesday  morning  the 
Heights  had  not  been  won.  .  ,  .  The  situation  to 
the  north  made  it  necessary  to  hold  back  for  the 
present.  The  British  line  was  very  thin,  and  it  had 
extended  east  of  Loos  in  a  deep  salient  beyond  the 
French  alignment,  so  that  its  right  flank  was  to 
some  extent  in  the  air.  Joffre  accordingly  re- 
quested Foch  to  strengthen  the  British  front  by 
taking  over  the  south  side  of  that  salient.  The 
Qth  Corps  was  sent  to  Loos;  and  by  the  first  days 
of  October,  French  forces  composed  the  pincers 
menacing  Lens  from  north  and  south." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  2,  pp.  301-304. 

8.  Terrain  of  the  attacks  in  Champagne. — 
"The  German  line  that  was  broken  in  Champagne 
is  the  same  that  was  fortified  by  our  adversaries 
after  the  victory  of  the  Marne.  .  .  .  The  offensive 
front,  which  extended  from  Auberive  to  the  east 
of  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  presents  a  varied  aspect.  .  .  . 
The  achievements  of  our  troops  from  September  25 
to  October  3  in  this  region  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized: They  scaled  the  whole  of  the  glacis  of 
I'Epine  de  Vedegrange ;  they  occupied  the  ridge 
of  the  hollow  at  Souain;  debouched  in  the  open- 
ing to  the  north  of  Perthes  to  the  slopes  of  Hill  195 
and  as  far  as  the  Butte  de  Tahure;  carried  the 
western  bastions  of  the  curtain  of  Le  Mesnil; 
advanced  as  far  as  Maisons  de  Champagne  and  took 
by  assault  the  'hand'  of  Massiges.  That  is  to  say 
that  they  captured  an  area  about  forty  square 
kilometres  in  extent.  ...  On  September  25,  at  9.15 
a.m.  an  attack  on  the  Champagne  front  began,  the 
Germans  were  nearly  everywhere  surprised,  and 
their  defensive  fire  was  not  opened  until  after  the 
invading  tide  of  the  attackers  had  passed  by.  Over 
the  whole  attacking  front  our  troops  penetrated 
into  the  first  German  trench.  But  subsequently 
the  progress  was  no  longer  uniform.  While  cer- 
tain units  continued  their  forward  mbvement  with 
extreme  rapidity,  others  came  up  against  machine- 
guns  still  in  action  and  either  stopped  or  advanced 
only  with  difficulty.  Some  centres  of  the  German 
resistance  maintained  their  positions  for  several 
hours  and  even  for  several  days.  A  line  showing 
the  different  stages  of  our  advance  in  Champagne 
would  assume  a  curiously  winding  outline,  and 
would  reveal  on  the  one  hand  the  defensive  power 
of  an  adversary  resolved  to  stick  to  the  ground 
at  all  costs  and  on  the  other  the  victorious  con- 
tinuity of  the  efforts  of  our  troops  in  this  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  The  battle  of  Champagne  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  assaults, 
executed  at  the  same  moment,  in  parallel  or  con- 
vergent directions,  and  having  for  their  object 
either  the  capture  or  the  hemming  in  of  the  first 
German  position,  the  units  being  instructed  to  re- 
form in  a  continuous  line  before  the  second  po- 
sition. In  order  to  understand  the  development, 
the  terrain  must  be  divided  into  several  sectors, 
in  each  of  which  the  operations,  although  closely 
co-ordinated,  assumed,  as  a  consequence  either  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground  or  of  the  pjeculiarities 
of  the  enemy  defences,  a  different  character.  The 
unity  of  the  action  was  nevertheless  ensured  by 
the  simultaneity  of  the  rush,  which  carried  all  the 
troops  beyond  the  first  position,  past  the  batteries, 
to  the  defences  established  by  the  enemy  on  the 
heights  to  the  south  of  Py." — French  Headquarters 
Staff  report. 

(i)  Sector  of  I'Epine  de  Vedegrange. — "The  first 
German  line  was  established  at  the  base  of  a  wide 
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glacis  covered  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  formed  a 
series  of  salients  running  into  each  other.  The 
position,  as  a  whole,  between  Auberive  and  Souain 
described  a  vast  triangle.  To  the  west  of  the 
road,  from  Saint-Hilaire  to  Saint-Souplet,  the 
troops  traversed  the  first  enemy  lines  and  rushed 
forward  for  a  distance  of  about  a  kilometre  as 
far  as  a  supporting  trench,  in  front  of  which  they 
were  stopped  by  the  wirework.  A  counter-attack 
debouching  from  the  west  and  supported  by  the 
artillery  of  Moronvillers  caused  a  slight  retirement 
of  our  left.  The  troops  of  the  right,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  their  gains  and  succeeded  on  the  follow- 
ing days  in  enlarging  and  extending  them,  remaining 
in  touch  with  the  units  which  were  attacking  on 
the  east  of  the  road.  The  latter  had  succeeded  in 
a  particularly  brilliant  manner  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  confronted.  The 
German  position  which  they  captured,  with  its 
triple  and  quadruple  lines  of  trenches,  its  small 
forts  armed  with  machine-guns,  its  woods  adapted 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  constituted  one  of  the 
most  complete  schemes  of  defence  on  the  Cham- 
pagne front  and  afforded  cover  to  a  numerous 
artillery  concealed  in  the  woods  of  the  glacis.  .  .  . 
The  troops  on  the  left,  after  having  penetrated  into 
the  first  trench,  had  their  progress  arrested  by 
machine-guns.  On  the  right,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  obstacle  presented  by  four  successive  trenches, 
each  of  which  was  covered  by  a  network  of  wire 
entanglements  and  was  concealed  in  the  woods, 
where  our  artillery  had  difficulty  in  reaching  them, 
the  attacking  troops  gained  nearly  two  kilometres, 
capturing  seven  hundred  prisoners,  of  whom  seven- 
teen were  officers,  and  seizing  two  guns  of  77  and 
five  guns  of  105.  The  advance  recommenced  on 
the  27th.  The  left  took  possession  of  the  woods 
lining  the  road  from  Saint-Hilaire  to  Saint-Souplet 
as  far  as  the  Epine  de  Vedegrange.  Along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wooded  heights  as  far  as  the 
western  side  of  the  hollow  at  Souain  the  success 
was  identical.  [Between  4  and  6  p.m.  we  arrived 
immediately  in  front  of  the  second  German  po- 
sition.] The  results  attained  in  this  attacking  sector 
alone  may  be  stated  thus:  fifteen  square  miles  of 
territory  organized  for  defence  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  extent;  on  September  28,  forty-four 
cannon,  seven  of  105  and  six  of  150,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  prisoners." — French  Head- 
quarters Staff  report. 

(ii)  Sector  of  Souain. — "The  enemy  lines  round 
about  Souain  described  a  wide  curve.  .  .  .  When 
the  offensive  was  decided  upon  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  extend  our  lines  forward  to  striking 
distance,  to  undertake  sapping  operations  in  parallel 
lines,  and  at  times  to  make  dashes  by  night  over 
the  intervening  ground.  .  .  .  The  assault  was  made 
in  three  different  directions:  on  the  west  in  the 
direction  of  Hills  167  and  174;  in  the  centre  along 
a  line  running  parallel  with  the  road  from  Souain 
to  Somme-Py,  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  of 
Navarin ;  on  the  east  in  the  direction  of  the  woods 
intersected  by  the  road  from  Souain  to  Tahure, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  Butte  de  Souain.  The 
advance  was  extremely  rapid — on  the  left  two  kilo- 
metres in  less  than  one  hour,  in  the  centre  three 
kilometres  in  forty-five  minutes.  At  10  a.m.  we 
had  reached  the  farm  of  Navarin.  Towards  the 
east  the  forward  march  was  more  difficult.  Some 
German  machine-guns  stood  their  ground  in  the 
wood  of  Sabot  and  contributed  to  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy.  This  defence  was  destined  to  be 
overcome  by  surrounding  them.  Arriving  at  the 
wooded  region  in  that  part  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  road  from  Souain  to  Tahure,  the  assailants 


joined  up  on  the  27th  with  those  of  our  troops 
who  were  attacking  to  the  north  of  Perthes.  They 
left  behind  them  only  what  was  barely  necessary 
in  the  way  of  troops  to  clear  the  woods  of 
stragglers.  Several  batteries  and  a  large  quantity 
of  materiel  (supplies  of  shells  and  provisions,  gren- 
ades, telephones,  wire,  light  railways)  remained  in 
our  hands.  On  the  28th,  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  sector,  we  were  immediately  in  front  of  the 
second  German  position." — Ibid. 

(iii)  Sector  of  Perthes. — "Between  Souain  and 
Perthes  stretches  a  wooded  region  in  which  already, 
in  February  and  March,  heavy  fighting  had  taken 
place.  At  that  period  we  had  contrived  to  take 
possession  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  region 
of  the  German  defences  of  the  wood  of  Sabot. 
We  had  also  made  progress  to  the  north-west  of 
Perthes,  on  the  summit  of  Hill  20D.  But  between 
these  two  positions  the  Germans  had  retained  a 
strong  system  of  trenches  forming  a  salient  almost 
triangular  in  shape  [la  Poche].  .  .  .  During  the 
whole  year  a  war  of  mining  had  been  going  on, 
and  the  region,  which  was  broken  up  by  concave 
constructions  and  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
trenches  and  alleys  of  communication,  constituted 
an  attacking  ground  all  the  more  difficult  because 
to  the  north  of  la  Poche  the  somewhat  thickly 
wooded  Trou  Bricot,  the  edges  of  which  were 
in  a  state  of  defence,  obstructed  a  rapid  advance. 
.  .  .At  9  a.m.  our  artillery  directed  its  fire  suc- 
cessively against  the  first-line  trenches  and  the 
supporting  trenches.  The  attack  took  place  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  The  assailants  were  already 
swarming  in  the  German  lines  when  the  enemy 
artillery  opened  its  defensive  fire.  ...  At  9.45  a.m. 
the  two  columns  which  were  attacking  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  salient  of  la  Poche  joined  hands. 
The  position  was  surrounded.  Those  Germans 
who  remained  alive  inside  it  surrendered.  At  the 
same  time  a  battalion  was  setting  foot  in  the  de- 
fences of  the  southern  edges  of  the  wood  of  Trou 
Bricot.  ...  At  the  same  moment,  in  the  open  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  Perthes,  the  troops  surmounted 
the  three  first-line  trenches  and,  preceded  by  our 
artillery,  made  a  quick  march  towards  the  York 
trench  and  occupied  it  almost  without  striking  a 
blow.  Further  to  the  east,  along  the  road  from 
Perthes  to  Tahure,  their  advance  encountered 
greater  difficulties.  Some  centres  of  the  German 
resistance  could  not  be  overcome.  A  sheltered 
machine-gun  continued  its  fire.  ...  Of  the  troops 
which  were  advancing  to  the  north  of  Perthes,  some 
made  for  the  eastern  border  of  the  wood  of  Bricot, 
where  they  penetrated  into  the  camps,  ousting  the 
defenders  and  surprising  several  officers  in  bed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  one  of  our  regiments  had 
reached  the  road  from  Souain  to  Tahure.  Other 
units  were  marching  straight  towards  the  north, 
clearing  out  the  little  woods  on  the  way.  .  .  .  The 
same  work  was  being  performed  in  the  woods 
extending  east  of  the  road  from  Perthes  to  Souain 
and  Tahure,  where  batteries  were  charged  and 
captured  while  in  action.  .  .  .  But,  from  twelve 
o'clock  midday  onwards,  the  rate  of  progress  de- 
creased, the  bad  weather  making  it  impossible  for 
our  artillery  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  render- 
ing the  joining  up  of  the  different  corps  extremely 
difficult.  From  the  Buttes  de  Souain  and  Tahure 
the  enemy  directed  converging  fires  on  our  men, 
who  were  advancing  along  very  open  ground.  .  .  . 
The  night  passed  without  any  counter-attack  by 
the  enemy.  ...  At  dawn  the  reconstituted  regi- 
ments made  another  forward  rush  which  enabled 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  immediate  contact 
with   the  second  German   position   from   the   Butte 
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de  Souain  to  the  Butte  de  Tahure,  and  even  to  seize 
several  advanced  posts  in  th>at  neiKhbourhood.  But 
on  the  lower  slopes  some  of  the  wire  entangle- 
ments remained  intact;  a  successful  assault  on  them 
would  have  been  possible  only  after  a  fresh  prepa- 
ration. Up  to  October  6  the  troops  remained 
where  they  were,  digging  trenches  and  organizing 
a  defensive  system  which  had  to  be  constructed 
all  over  again  on  ground  devastated  by  the  enemy 
fire." — Ibid. 

(iv)  Sector  of  Le  Mesnil. — "It  was  to  the  north 
of  Le  Mesnil  that  we  encountered  the  greatest  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  adversary.  In  the 
course  of  the  engagements  of  the  preceding  winter 
we  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  foothold  on  top 
of  the  hill  numbered  196.  The  Germans  remained 
a  little  to  the  east,  in  a  ravine  which  we  continued 
to  call  by  its  designation  of  the  'Ravine  of  the 
Kitchens'  (Ravih  des  Cuisines).  Our  assiiult  ren- 
dered us  masters  of  it,  but  we  could  make  no 
further  progress.  The  German  trenches  .  .  .  [were] 
constructed  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Hill  iq6,  and 
.  .  .  concealed  from  field  observation  so  that  it 
.  .  .  [was]  difficult  for  the  artillery  to  play  upon 
them.  ...  To  the  eastward  some  of  our  units  con- 
trived on  the  2Sth  to  penetrate  into  the  trenches 
of  the  butie  (knoll),  but  failed  to  maintain  their 
ground,  in  consequence  of  a  counter-attack  sup- 
ported by  flank  fires.  Westward,  it  was  not  until 
the  night  of  the  ist  to  the  2nd  of  October  that  we 
captured  the  northern  Mamelle,  thus  surrounding 
the  works  of  the  Trapeze  which  surmount  the 
southern  Mamelle." — Ibid. 

(v)  Sector  of  Beausejoiir. — "The  attacks  launched 
north  of  Beausejour  met  with  a  more  rapid  and 
more  brilliant  success.  The  swarm  of  invaders 
throwing  themselves  on  the  first  German  lines  cap- 
tured one  after  the  other  the  enemy  works  in  the 
very  sparsely  timbered  woods  called  the  Fer  de 
Lance  wood  and  the  Demi-Lune  wood,  and  after- 
wards all  the  works  known  as  the  Bastion.  In 
one  rush  certain  units  gained  the  top  of  Maisons  de 
Champagne,  past  several  batteries,  killing  the  ar- 
tillerymen as  they  served  their  pieces.  The  same 
movement  took  the  assailants  across  the  intricate 
region  of  the  mine  'funnels'  of  Beausejour  up  to 
the  extended  wood  intersected  by  the  road  to 
Maisons  de  Champagne.  .  .  .  Further  westward  the 
left  wing  of  the  attacking  troops  advanced  with 
greater  difficulty,  being  hampered  by  small  forts 
and  covered  works  with  which  the  trenches  were 
everywhere  protected.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  cavalry  came  unexpectedly  to  the  support 
of  the  infantry.  Two  squadrons  of  hussars  having 
crossed  our  old  trenches  in  face  of  a  heavy  de- 
fensive artillery  fire  prepared  to  gallop  against 
the  German  batteries  north  of  Maisons  de  Cham- 
pagne, when  they  reached  that  part  of  the  lines 
where  the  Germans  still  maintained  their  position. 
The  latter  immediately  directed  the  fire  of  their 
machine-guns  against  the  cavalrymen,  several  of 
whose  horses  were  hit.  The  hussars  dismounted 
and,  with  drawn  sabres,  made  for  the  trenches, 
while,  favoured  by  this  diversion,  the  infantrymen 
resumed  their  forward  movement.  The  resistance 
of  the  enemy  broke  down;  more  than  six  hundred 
Germans  were  captured  in  this  way.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  and  during  the  day  of  the  2Sth 
some  enemy  counter-attacks  were  made  from  the 
direction  of  Ripont,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  oust- 
ing us  from  the  summit  of  Maisons  de  Champagne. 
On  the  following  days  a  fierce  struggle  took  place 
north  of  the  summit  in  the  region  of  a  defensive 
work  known  as  the  'Ouvrage  de  la  Defaite,'  which 
was   captured   by    us,   lost,   then    recaptured,    and 


finally   evacuated   in   consequence   of   an   extremely 
violent  bombardment." — Ibid. 

(vi)  Sector  of  Massiges. — "The  safety  of  our 
troops  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  extended 
wood  and  Maisons  de  Champagne  was  a.ssured  by 
the  capture  of  the  summits  of  the  heights  of 
Massiges.  ...  At  g.is  a.m.  the  two  first  attacking 
parties  marched  out  in  columns.  ...  By  Q.30  a.m. 
our  infantry,  before  the  enemy  had  had  time  to 
recover  themselves,  had  reached  the  summit.  From 
this  moment,  subjected  to  machine-gun  and  mus- 
ketr>'  fire,  the  men  could  only  proceed  slowly 
along  the  summits  by  the  alleys  of  communication, 
with  hand  grenades,  supported  by  the  artillery, 
with  whom  they  remained  in  constant  touch  by 
flag  signalling.  As  the  advance  of  our  grenadiers 
continued,  the  Germans  surrendered  in  large  num- 
bers. An  uninterrupted  chain  of  grenade-bearers, 
like  the  chains  of  bucket-holders  at  a  fire  in  former - 
times,  was  established  in  the  alleys  of  communica- 
tion from  Massiges  forward,  and  each  fresh  arrival 
of  grenades  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  advance. 
From  September  25  to  October  3  the  fight  con- 
tinued in  this  way  and  was  carried  on  by  our 
soldiers  with  fierce  persistency.  The  Germans 
hurled  upon  the  spot  constant  reinforcements  and 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  ...  All  attempts  at  a  counter- 
attack remained  equally  unproductive.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  of  Massiges  enabled  us  to  ex- 
tend our  gains  towards  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  while  tak- 
ing in  flank  the  trenches  which  we  had  failed  to 
secure  by  a  frontal  attack.  The  loss  of  the  heights 
of  Massiges  appears  to  have  particularly  upset  the 
German  General  Staff,  which,  after  having  denied 
the  fact,  represented  that  the  ground  which  it  had 
lost  as  a  consequence  of  grenade  fighting  had  been 
abandoned  owing  to  artillery  fire.  ...  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Germans  were  surprised  by  the  ex- 
tent and  violence  of  our  attacks.  They  were  ex- 
pecting a  French  offensive.  .  .  .  But  the  Germans 
foresaw  neither  the  strength  nor  the  success  of 
the  effort.  During  our  artillery  preparation  twenty- 
nine  battalions  only  were  brought  back  to  Cham- 
pagne. ...  In  thus  limiting  before  the  attack  the 
reinforcements  of  its  effectives  the  German  General 
Staff  showed  that  they  did  not  suspect  the  vigour 
of  the  blow  that  was  about  to  be  delivered;  .  .  . 
they  had  an  unwarranted  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  their  first  line,  and  the  interruption  of  tele- 
phonic communications  had  prevented  their  being 
informed  of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  offensive.  .  .  . 
The  following  days  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  but 
one  idea,  to  strengthen  their  second  line  to  stem 
our  advance.  The  counter-attacks  were  concen- 
trated on  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  the 
battle-front  in  certain  places,  the  loss  of  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  particularly  dangerous.  .  .  . 
Generally  speaking,  the  offensive  capacity  of  the 
Germans  appeared  to  be  broken.  ...  At  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  Germans  had  on  the 
Champagne  front  seventy  battalions.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  our  attack  they  brought  there,  before  Sep- 
tember 25,  twenty-nine  battalions.  This  makes 
ninety-nine  battalions,  representing,  if  account  be 
taken  of  the  corresponding  artillery  and  pioneer 
formations,  115,000  men  directly  engaged.  ...  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  units  engaged  on  Sep- 
tember 25  and  26  suffered  losses  amounting  to 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  (even  more  for  certain 
corps,  which  have  entirely  disappeared).  The  new 
units  brought  into  line  for  the  counter-attacks, 
and  subjected  in  connection  with  these  to  an  in- 
cessant bombardment,  lost  50  per  cent,  of  their 
effectives,  if  not  more.    We  think  we  shall  be  un- 
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derstanding  the  case  if  we  set  down  140,000  men 
as  the  sum  of  the  German  losses  in  Champagne." — 
Ibid. 

9.  French  results. — "All  those  who  lived 
through  the  engagements  of  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pagne experienced  the  sensation  of  victory,  which 
the  Generalissimo  recognized  in  these  terms:  'The 
Commander-in-Chief  addresses  to  the  troops  under 
his  orders  the  expression  of  his  profound  satisfac- 
tion at  the  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  day 
by  the  attacks.  Twenty-five  thousand  prisoners, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  officers,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  a  quantity  of  material  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  gauge,  are  the  trophies  of  a 
victory  the  echo  of  which  throughout  Europe  indi- 
cates its  importance. — J.  Joffre.'  .  .  .  The  tactical 
victory  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  ground 
gained;  it  is  shown  by  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  prisoners  who  surrendered,  overwhelmed, 
scattered,  reduced  to  impotence  by  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  our  attack.  Another  indisputable  in- 
dication is  the  materiel  abandoned  on  the  spot.  .  .  . 
The  material  damage,  if  that  alone  were  in  ques- 
tion, would  in  itself  be  heavy  for  the  enemy,  but 
to  it  must  be  added  the  killed  and  wounded,  and, 
taking  the  total  losses  into  account,  they  were  about 
140,000  men  placed  hors  de  combat.  .  .  .  On  the 
evening  of  September  25  the  line  we  held  in  Cham- 
pagne -was  so  irregular  in  contour  that  it  seemed 
almost  paradoxical.  On  the  map  certain  of  our 
men  were  facing  east  and  others  west.  During  the 
26th  and  27th  we  succeeded  north  of  Souain  and 
Perthes  in  occupying  a  front  facing  north  and 
in  contact  with  the  German  second  line  along  a 
stretch  of  seven  and  a  half  miles.  The  ground 
thus  conquered  represented  an  area  of  some  fifteen 
and  a  half  square  miles,  and  was  traversed  by  lines 
of  trenches.  The  borders  of  the  woods  were  or- 
ganized for  defense,  and  innumerable  subterranean 
passages,  trenches,  and  parallels  facilitated  a  re- 
sistance foot  by  foot.  We  overcome  all  these 
obstacles,  imposing  our  ascendancy  on  the  enemy, 
progressing  from  trench  to  trench,  and  on  our 
way  seizing  batteries,  munition  depots,  and  ma- 
terial. .  .  .  Our  artillery  took  up  positions  in  the 
open  country,  as  in  the  days  of  war  of  movement. 
.  .  .  Our  troops  advanced  by  successive  bounds, 
digging  themselves  in  after  each  rush,  so  as  to 
indicate  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
terrain.  Thus  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
enemy's  second  position  at  this  point,  which  we 
have  baptized  the  'parallel  of  the  Epine  de  Vede- 
grange.'  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  we  had 
not  attained  the  second  line  to  the  east  of  Navarin 
farm.  The  Germans  were  holding  out  in  the  pine 
woods  which  terrace  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Souain  basin.  .  .  .  The  next  day  our  troops,  who 
had  gone  forward  west  to  a  point  where  the  Souain- 
Tahure  road  traverses  the  woods,  succeeded  in 
joining  hands  with  those  installed  on  Hill  193. 
Thus  the  last  defenders  of  the  works  in  the  woods 
were  surrounded.  Here  we  made  nearly  2,000 
prisoners.  Meanwhile  our  African  troops  were 
gaining  ground  toward  the  north,  clearing  the 
woods  and  taking  possession  of  the  'Camp  of 
Sadowa,'  which  contained  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terial, and  the  existence  of  which  had  already  been 
revealed  by  our  airmen.  Further  east  we  pushed 
forward  our  line,  installing  ourselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Hill  201,  facing  the  Butte  of  Tahure,  on 
which  the  enemy  had  dug  a  second  line.  .  .  .  Along 
the  remainder  of  the  front  the  pressure  was  kept 
up  by  violent  bombardments,  by  grenade  throwing, 
and  by  swift  attacks.  .  .  .  Germans  surrendered  in 
groups,  even  though  not  surrounded,  so  tired  were 


they  of  the  fight,  and  so  depressed  by  hunger  and 
convinced  of  our  determination  to  continue  our 
effort  to  the  end." — French  official  report. 

(j)  Official  reports.  —  i.  British  reports: 
Vimy  Ridge  and  Loos. — "We  have  now  reached  a 
definite  stage  in  the  great  battle  which  commenced 
on  September  2Sth.  Our  allies  in  the  south  have 
pierced  the  enemy's  last  line  of  intrenchments  and 
effected  large  captures  of  prisoners  and  guns.  The 
Tenth  French  Army,  on  our  immediate  right,  has 
been  heavily  opposed,  but  has  brilliantly  succeeded 
in  securing  the  important  positions  known  as  the 
Vimy  Ridge.  The  operations  of  the  British  forces 
have  been  most  successful,  and  have  had  great 
and  important  results.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  inst,  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps  attacked 
and  carried  the  enemy's  first  and  most  powerful 
hne  of  intrenchments,  extending  from  our  extreme 
right  flank  at  Grenay  to  a  point  north  of  the 
Hohenzollern  Redoubt — a  distance  of  6,500  yards. 
This  position  was  exceptionally  strong,  consisting 
of  a  double  line,  which  included  some  large  redoubts 
and  a  network  of  trenches  and  bombproof  shelters. 
Dugouts  were  constructed  at  short  intervals  all 
along  the  line,  some  of  them  being  large  caves 
thirty  feet  below  the  ground.  .  .  .  After  the  vicissi- 
tudes attendant  upon  every  great  fight  the  enemy's 
second  line  posts  were  taken,  the  commanding 
position  known  as  Hill  70  in  advance  of  Loos  was 
finally  captured.  .  .  .  The  main  operations  south  of 
La  Bassee  Canal  were  much  facilitated  and  assisted 
by  the  subsidiary  attacks  delivered  by  the  Third 
and  Indian  Corps  and  the  troops  of  the  Second 
Army.  Great  help  was  also  rendered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fifth  Corps  east  of  Ypres,  during  which 
some  important  captures  were  made.  We  are  also 
much  indebted  to  Vice  Admiral  Bacon  and  our 
naval  comrades  for  the  valuable  co-operation  of 
the  fleet.  Our  captures  have  amounted  to  over 
3,000  prisoners  and  some  25  guns,  besides  many 
machine  guns  and  a  quantity  of  war  material." — 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Dispatch,  Oct.  15, 
1915- 

2.  French  operations  in  Artois  and  Argonne. 
— "In  Artois  the  struggle  from  trench  to  trench 
continued  during  the  entire  day.  On  the  crests  to 
the  south  of  Givenchy  the  enemy  was  able  to  re- 
gain a  footing  at  the  crossing  of  five  roads,  but 
was  repulsed  everywhere  else,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  his  repeated  counter-attacks.  The  ar- 
tillery and  trench  gun  action  was  especially  intense 
to  the  south  of  the  Somme,  in  the  sector  of  Lizons 
and  Chaulnes,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  the  Aisne, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Miette,  and  on  the  Aisne-Marne 
Canal,  in  the  environs  of  Spaigneul.  ...  On  the 
western  outskirts  of  the  Argonne  forest  our  heavy 
batteries  took  under  their  fire  a  hostile  column 
marching  from  Baulny  on  Apremont,  (north  of 
Varennes.)  In  the  Vosges  we  repelled,  after  a 
spirited  engagement,  an  attack  by  the  enemy  against 
our  posts  to  the  east  of  Celles-sur-Plaine." — French 
official  report. 

3.  British  advance. — "Since  Oct.  4  the  enemy 
constantly  shelled  our  new  trenches  south  of  La 
Bassee  Canal  and  made  repeated  bombing  attacks 
on  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hohenzollern  Re- 
doubt, .  .  .  held  by  us.  These  attacks  were  all  re- 
pulsed. In  spite  of  the  enemy's  artillery  lire,  \vc 
pushed  our  trenches  steadily  forward  northeast  of 
Loos,  between  Hill  70  and  HuUuch,  and  gained 
ground  varying  from  500  to  1,000  yards  in  depth. 
.  .  .  The  enemy  heavily  bombarded  the  whole  area 
we  had  recently  won  from  him,  and  followed  this 
by  an  attack  in  successive  waves  of  infantr>'  on 
the  whole  front  from  south  of  Loos  to  the  Hohen- 
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zollern  Redoubt.  This  attack  was  repulsed  every- 
where, with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Our 
losses  were  comparatively  slight." — Field  Marshal 
Sir  John  French,  Dispatch,  Oct.  iS,  iQiS- 

4.  Minor  French  attacks. — "The  reports  of 
October  8  set  forth  that  the  German  losses,  in  the 
offensive  movement  undertaken  yesterday  against 
Loos  and  the  po.Mtions  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  Loos  actually  held  by  our  troops,  were 
very  heavy.  The  assault  was  made  by  three  suc- 
cessive and  very  dense  formations  of  men,  fol- 
lowed by  detachments  in  column  form.  All  these 
troops  were  cut  down  by  the  combined  fire  of  our 
infantry,  .  .  .  machine  puns  and  .  .  .  artillery. 
Only  a  few  detachments  of  the  Germans  were  suc- 
cessful in  securing;  a  footing  in  a  trench  recently 
conquered  by  us  between  Loos  and  the  roadway 
from  Lens  to  Bethune.  Other  local  attacks,  but 
equaling  these  in  violence,  .  .  .  [werej  repeated 
against  our  positions  to  the  southeast  of  Neuville- 
St.  Vaast,  but  they  were  completely  repulsed.  All 
the  progress  made  by  us  in  the  last  few  days  has 
been  maintained.  There  has  been  a  fairly  spirited 
cannonading  in  which  both  sides  took  part,  in  the 
sector  of  Lihons,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of 
Quennevieres  and  Nouvron.  In  the  Champagne 
district  a  German  counter-attack  delivered  last  night 
at  a  point  to  the  east  of  the  Navarin  Farm  was 
definitely  checked  by  a  curtain  of  artillery  fire. 
The  only  action  undertaken  by  the  enemy  against 
the  advances  made  by  us  ...  to  the  southeast  of 
Tahure  consisted  of  a  violent  bombardment,  coupled 
with  the  use  of  shells  which  asphyxiated  and  caused 
irritation  of  the  eyes.  On  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Argonne  the  activity  of  French  batteries  put 
an  end  to  the  German  cannonading  directed  against 
our  trenches  in  the  sector  of  St.  Thomas." — French 
official  report,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

5.  German  gain  in  minor  engagements. — 
"Northeast  of  Vermelles  a  strong  English  attack 
failed  with  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  ...  In 
Champagne  the  French  attacked  a  position  east  of 
Navarin  Farm,  after  a  few  hours  of  artillery  prepa- 
ration, and  in  certain  places  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating our  trenches.  They  were  driven  out  again 
by  our  counter-attacks.  ...  In  French  Lorraine  the 
French  lost  the  much-fought-for  Hill  of  Leintrey." 
— German  War  Office  report,  Oct.  9,  igiS- 

6.  German  counter-attacks  in  Flanders, 
Champagne  and  the  Vosges. — "The  enemy  re- 
newed today  with  strong  forces  his  attacks  to 
the  northeast  of  Souchez,  against  the  wood  'le 
Bois  en  Hache,'  to  the  east  of  the  road  from 
Souchez  to  Angres;  against  our  positions  on  the 
approaches  to  the  five  highways  on  the  crest 
of  Vimy;  against  the  small  fort,  previously 
taken  by  us  in  the  Givenchy  Wood,  and  the 
neighboring  trenches.  Despite  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  bombardment,  which  preceded  these  attacks, 
despite  the  desperate  nature  of  the  renewed  assaults, 
the  enemy  was  able  to  penetrate  only  some  parts 
of  the  trenches  in  the  Givenchy  Wood  which  had 
been  completely  shattered  by  shells  of  heavy  calibre. 
Everywhere  else  we  conserved  all  our  positions  and 
repulsed  the  assault  of  the  Germans,  who  suffered 
very  heavy  losses.  Artillery  actions  of  particular 
intensity  are  reported  to  the  south  of  the  Somme, 
in  the  sector  of  Lihons.  In  Champagne,  to  the 
north  of  Souain  and  Massiges,  in  Argonne,  to  the 
north  of  La  Harazee,  and  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Moselle,  to  the  north  of  FHrey.  In  the  Vosges 
we  dispersed  by  our  fire  an  enemy  attack  against 
our  positions  in  the  valley  of  La  Lacne.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  bombardment  ...  the  enemy 
delivered  an  infantry  attack  against  our  positions 


to  the  northeast  of  Souchez.  These  attacks,  like 
the  preceding  ones,  were  everywhere  completely 
repulsed.  Last  night  saw  artillery  actions  of  great 
intensity,  in  which  both  sides  took  part,  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Oise;  in  the  region  of  Andechy, 
and  to  the  east  of  Rheims,  in  the  direction  of 
Moronvillers.  Batteries  of  the  enemy  delivered  a 
violent  cannonade  in  the  region  to  the  south  of 
Tahure  and  to  the  east  of  Butte  de  Mesnil.  Our 
artillery  held  this  fire  back  effectively,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  were  making  further  progress  from 
trench  to  trench  at  a  point  to  the  east  of  the 
earthwork  known  as  'the  Trapeze.'  ...  In  the 
Vosges  the  enemy,  after  a  complete  check  to  his 
attack  along  the  front  from  the  Linge  to  the 
Schratzmannele,  resumed  his  efforts  yesterday  eve- 
ning. A  second  outburst  of  artillery  fire  along  the 
entire  front,  in  preparation  for  an  infantry  ad- 
vance, was  followed  by  a  fresh  attack  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  resulted  in  failure.  The  Germans 
were  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  our  first  line  trenches 
at  only  one  point,  and  this  was  to  the  south  of 
the  Linge  hills.  The  trench  they  took  was  between 
sixty  and  eighty  yards  long.  Our  counterattacks 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  reoccupy  a  portion  of 
this  trench  immediately.  A  squadron  of  nineteen 
French  aeroplanes  has  thrown  down  140  shells  on 
the  railroad  station  at  Bazancourt,  whench  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  have  been  reported." — French 
official  report. 

7.  British  gain  at  Hulluch. — "Yesterday  after- 
noon (October  13)  after  a  bombardment,  we  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  trenches  under  cover  of  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  gas  from  a  point  about  600  yards 
southwest  of  Hulluch  to  the  Hohenzollern  redoubt. 
We  gained  about  1,000  yards  of  trenches  just  south 
and  west  of  Hulluch,  but  were  unable  to  maintain 
our  position  there  owing  to  the  enemy's  shell  fire. 
Southwest  of  St.  Elie  we  captured  and  held  the 
enemy's  trench  behind  the  Vermelles-HuUuch  road 
and  the  southwestern  quarries,  both  inclusive.  .  .  . 
We  captured  the  main  trench  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Redoubt,  but  the  enemy  [was]  .  .  .  still  in  two 
communicating  trenches  between  the  redoubt  and 
the  quarries.' — Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
Report,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

8.  German  summary.- — "From  the  beginning  of 
September  onwards,  more  and  more  frequent  re- 
ports went  to  show  that  we  had  to  expect  an 
early  attack  by  the  British,  supported  by  the 
French,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  with  a 
simultaneous  offensive  by  the  French  alone  in 
Champagne.  In  Flanders  and  Artois,  on  a  front 
of  over  80  kilometres  as  the  crow  flies,  the  6th 
Army  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria  .  .  . 
held  the  line  with  sixteen  divisions  from  south  of 
Ypres,  immediately  east  of  Armentieres,  west  of 
Lens,  east  of  Arras,  to  a  point  15  kilometres  from 
the  latter  town.  In  Champagne,  the  3rd  Army 
under  General  von  Einem,  with  seven  and  a  half 
divisions,  held,  on  a  front  of  fully  50  kilometres, 
positions  which  ran  from  north  of  Rheims  to 
Massiges.  In  touch  on  the  left,  as  far  as  the 
Argonne,  stood  the  right  wing  of  the  sth  Army  of 
the  German  Crown  Prince,  with  two  divisions  in 
line.  On  the  21st  September  drum  fire  began 
against  the  6th  Army,  and  on  the  22nd  against  the 
3rd  and  the  right  wing  of  the  5th,  of  an  intensity 
similar  to  that  which  w^e  had  for  the  first  time 
employed  on  a  large  scale  at  Gorlice-Tarnov 
[Galicia].  Reinforcements  from  the  scanty  general 
reserve  had  already  been  sent  to  the  threatened 
armies,  and  were  now  sent  in  greater  numbers.  .  .  . 
The  bombardment  raged  with  almost  undiminished 
fury  in  Champagne  until  the  24th,  and  in  Flanders 
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until  the  25th  September.  On  those  days  the  in- 
fantry attacks  began  on  both  fronts.  Although 
the  terrible  gunfire  had  caused  hitherto  unheard-of 
destruction  both  in  and  far  behind  our  positions,  in 
addition  to  very  heavy  losses  of  men,  the  French 
v/ere  unable  to  gain  any  vital  advantages  on  the 
24th  in  Champagne.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  first  day  of  their  attack,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  gas,  succeeded  in  occupying  our  fore- 
most positions  at  Loos  over  a  breadth  of  12  kilome- 
tres. They  were,  however,  unable  to  develop  this 
success.  Incessant  counter-attacks  of  the  brave  de- 
fenders not  only  prevented  this,  but  also  recovered 
substantial  portions  of  the  lost  positions.  The 
French,  who  attacked  the  6th  Army  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scarpe  in  conjunction  with  the  English, 
achieved  no  successes  worthy  of  mention  at  all. 
The  position  in  Champagne  on  the  25th  September 
was  much  more  serious.  Continuing  their  offensive, 
the  French  on  this  day,  on  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Souain-Somme-Py  road,  with  seventeen  divisions, 
drove  the  remnants  of  two  German  divisions  .  .  . 
back  into  their  rear  positions,  which  unfortunately 
had  also  been  shot  to  pieces.  A  serious  crisis  arose, 
leading  the  Staff  of  the  3rd  Army  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  a  further  withdrawal  of  the  whole 
army  front.  Such  a  step  would  of  necessity  have 
led  to  very  serious  consequences,  firstly  in  the 
moral  effect,  which  would  inevitably  have  been 
general,  secondly  in  the  tactical  results  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fronts,  and  finally  by  giving  space  to  the 
enemy  masses,  which  were  crowded  helplessly  to- 
gether against  our  present  positions,  to  escape  from 
their  momentarily  intolerable  situation.  Fortunately 
the  proposed  withdrawal  was  never  carried  out. 
On  the  urgent  advice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
neighbouring  5th  Army,  Major-General  Schmidt 
von  Knobeisdorf,  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  adjourned  until  the  arrival  of  G.H.Q.,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Western  front,  and  after 
their  arrival  at  noon  on  the  2Sth  September,  there 
was  no  further  question  of  any  voluntary  with- 
drawal. There  were  still  reserves  available.  .  .  . 
This  additional  strength  sufficed  to  some  extent  to 
break  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  first  attacks  on 
the  fighting  fronts,  but  it  was  insufficient  to  repel 
the  whole  offensive,  which  lasted  for  many  days. 
The  heavy  fighting  wore  down  the  strength  even 
of  formations  freshly  thrown  in,  all  the  more 
quickly  because  heavy  rain  had  set  in  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  25th  September,  turning  the  shell-torn 
battlefield  into  a  marsh.  True,  the  difficulties  thus 
caused  were  no  doubt  even  more  noticeable  in  at- 
tack than  in  defence.  The  enormous  numerical 
superiority  against  which  we  had  to  contend  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  thrown 
in  against  the  3rd  .A.rmy  no  less  than  thirty-five 
French  divisions,  with  2,006  heavy  and  3,000  field 
guns.  .  .  ,  Accordingly,  in  the  first  half  of  October, 
G.H.Q.  had  many  worn  troops  replaced  by  fresh 
divisions,  drawn  from  quiet  sectors  of  the  front, 
until  the  arrival  of  further  forces  from  the  East 
relieved  them  of  the  task.  .  .  .  The  fighting  did 
not,  however,  die  down  in  Flanders  until  the  13th, 
or  in  Champagne  until  the  20th  October.  'The 
greatest  battle  of  all  time,'  as  a  commander  of  an 
English  guards  division  described  it  in  divisional 
orders  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  had  been  fought. 
But  it  had  not  achieved  the  success  contemplated. 
.  .  .  They  had  not  driven  the  Germans  out  of 
France,  not  a  single  one  of  their  countrymen  had 
been  freed  from  his  twelve  months'  'slavery,'  and  a 
splendid  victory  had  not  been  won  over  the  Ger- 
mans."— General  E.  von  Falkcnhayn,  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  its  decisions,  igi4-igi6,  pp.  189-192. 
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(a)  Topography  of  the  eastern  theater  of  war. 
— "The  vast  expanse  of  territory  over  which  the 
Russians  have  battled  against  the  Germans  can 
with  difficulty  be  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  single 
diagrammatic  view.  .  .  .  The  topography  covered 
by  the  military  operations  may  be  divided  into  four 
sections:  the  mountainous  belt  of  the  Carpathians 
on  the  south ;  a  broad  belt  of  plateau  next  north 
which  terminates  in  an  irregular  but  prominent 
northward-facing  escarpment ;  a  vast  stretch  of  level 
plain  extending  from  Germany  through  Poland  to 
central  Russia;  and  the  hill  and  lake  country  of 
Prussia  bordering  the  Baltic  Sea.  We  may  con- 
veniently consider  these  four  elements  of  the  terrain 
in  the  order  named." — D.  W.  Johnson,  Topography 
and  strategy  in  the  war,  p.  50. 

1.  Carpathiax  mouxtaixs. — "Across  the  southern 
border  of  the  area  the  Carpathian  Mountains  curve 
eastward  and  southeastward  in  a  great  arc.  In 
the  middle  portion  of  their  course  they  consist  of 
a  belt  of  much  dissected  folded  mountains,  sixty 
miles  wide,  in  which  long  parallel  ridges  of  re- 
sistant sandstones  remind  an  American  of  the 
folded  Appalachians,  while  streams  have  eroded 
parallel  valleys  on  the  weaker  bedg.  The  parallelism 
of  topographic  elements  is  most  pronounced  along 
the  northeast  side  of  the  belt;  and  the  Carpathians 
differ  from  the  American  system  in  being  more 
massive  along  the  southwestern  side,  where  crystal- 
hne  rocks  appear,  while  a  som«what  irregular  crest 
line  of  greater  altitude  separates  the  two  dissimilar 
areas.  Like  the  American  ridges,  those  of  the 
Carpathians  are  well  forested." — Ibid.,  pp.  50-51. 

2.  Strategic  passes. — "No  rivers  cut  across  the 
crest  hne  in  this  part  of  the  range,  but  half  a 
dozen  fairly  accessible  passes,  from  1,200  to  more 
than  2,000  feet  high,  permit  roads  and  railroads 
to  crosg  from  the  low  plain  of  Hungary  on  the 
southwest  to  the  plains  of  Galicia  on  the  northeast. 
Among  these  we  have  heard  most  frequently  of  the 
Dukla,  Lupkow,  and  Uzsok  passes,  because  of  their 
pecuhar  strategic  importance.  Along  the  north- 
eastern base  of  the  Carpathians  we  may  note  the 
location  of  three  cities:  Jaroslaw  and  Przemysl 
near  the  center  of  the  arc,  two  important  fortress 
cities,  access  to  which  from  Hungary  is  commanded 
by  the  three  passes  just  mentioned;  and  Cracow, 
another  fortified  city  near  the  head  of  the  Vistula 
val'ey,  whence  easy  gateways  open  into  Austria 
and  by  way  of  the  Oder  valley  into  Silesia.  Many 
rivers  flow  northward  and  northeastward  from 
the  Carpathian  crest  across  the  parallel  ridges  and 
the  Galician  plain.  Among  these  transverse  streams, 
the  Raba,  Dunajec,  Biala,  Wisloka,  and  Wislok 
have  fairly  open  valleys  throughout  their  middle 
and  lower  courses  in  the  mountains,  and  have 
developed  good  meanders  on  the  valley  floors.  The 
San  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  important  streams 
which  enter  the  Vistula,  and  has  an  entrenched 
meandering  course  until  it  leaves  the  mountains 
at  Przemysl  to  turn  abruptly  northwest  past 
Jaroslaw  as  a  sluggish  river  meandering  extensively 
on  a  broad  marshy  flood-plain,  slightly  trenched 
below  the  level  of  the  Galician  plain.  To  the 
southeast  the  remaining  transverse  streams  flow  in 
jiarallcl  lines  to  the  Dniester,  whose  upper  course 
meanders  on  a  very  broad  flood-plain  which  is 
even  more  swampy  than  that  of  the  lower  San; 
while  farther  down  the  river  is  the  deeply  en- 
trenched Dniester  gorge."— //)/<f.,  pp.  Si-S^- 

3.  PiEDMON'T  plain. — "Wc  should  cxpcct  that  the 
streams  which  debouch  from  the  mountains  would 
deposit  some  of  their  load  of  debris  and  thus  tend 
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to  build  up  an  alluvial  piedmont  slope  inclining 
gently  away  from  the  mountain  base.  The  topog- 
raphy suggests  the  presence  of  such  an  inclined 
alluvial  plain;  but  it  is  evident  that  its  formerly 
smooth  surface  has  been  much  dissected  by  later 
trenching  of  the  stream  courses,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  older  beds  are  masked  by  the  alluvium 
is  not  clear.  The  Dniester  and  San  appear  to 
have  had  their  courses  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  this  northeastward  sloping  piedmont 
plain  with  another  southward  or  southwestward 
sloping  plain.  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  topography 
of  the  Carpathians  must  present  a  serious  obstacle 
to  any  advance  upon  the  Hungarian  plain  by  the 
Russian  armies.  The  parallel  ridges  are  so  many 
giant  walls  of  solid  stone  erected  by  Nature  against 
an  invader.  Each  intervening  valley  is  a  moat 
difficult  to  negotiate  under  fire  from  the  ridge  be- 
yond. The  only  gateways  through  the  walls  are 
narrow  water  gaps  through  which  the  outflowing 
rivers  escape.  Roads  and  railways  must  converge 
to  the  comparatively  few  passageways  of  this  type, 
where  the  invading  armies  would  be  certain  to  en- 
counter vigorous  resistance,  with  all  topographic 
advantages  in  favor  of  the  defense.  Beyond  the 
parallel  ridges  are  the  higher  and  more  complex 
mountains  of  the  main  range.  Here  practicable 
passes  are  few  and  far  between,  those  carrying 
railways  averaging  more  than  fifty  miles  apart. 
Invading  columns  would  have  to  operate  far  apart, 
and  co-operation  between  them  in  a  mountainous 
region  would  be  extremely  difficult.  Transportation 
of  bulky  supplies/  and  heavy  artillery  over  the  few 
good  roads  would  be  a  serious  problem.  Both 
roads  and  railways  could  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  defenders  in  a  district  where  high  bridges  over 
wild  mountain  gorges  and  tunnels  through  ridges 
may  be  effectively  destroyed  beyond  possibility  of 
speedy  repair.  Winter  snows  would  block  the 
passes  and  rains  and  melting  snows  flood  the  moun- 
tain streams.  The  curving  form  of  the  mountain 
belt  would  enable  the  defenders  to  operate  on 
the  inside  of  an  arc  and  reinforce  any  threatened 
point  more  speedily  than  could  the  attacking  forces. 
In  short,  the  formidable  nature  of  the  Carpathian 
barrier  must  inevitably  impress  itself  upon  every 
campaign  in  which  it  should  become  involved." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  52-53- 

4.  PoDOLi.AN  PLATEAU. — "The  rocks,  which  are 
strongly  folded  in  the  Carpathians,  suddenly  flatten 
out  toward  the  northeast  and  north  to  form  the 
more  level  countr>'  of  Galicia  and  Poland.  The 
topography  is  not  always  that  of  perfectly  hori- 
zontal rocks,  however,  but  betrays  the  presence 
over  broad  areas  of  moderate  dips  toward  the 
mountains.  .  .  .  The  rivers  flowing  southward  down 
the  gentle  back  slope  have  cut  deep  gorges,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  straightness  and  their 
parallel  arrangement.  To  this  system  belong  the 
Sereth,  the  Strypa,  and  the  Zlota  Lipa,  formidable 
military  obstacles  which  have  figured  largely  in 
the  Galician  campaigns.  Toward  Przemysl  the 
rocks  of  the  Podolian  Plateau  appear  to  change 
to  a  southwestward  dip,  and  the  steep  erosion 
escarpment  bends  abruptly  toward  the  northwest. 
At  the  base  of  the  escarpment,  near  the  angle  where 
the  line  of  cliffs  changes  from  a  northeast-southwest 
to  a  southeast-northwest  direction,  Hes  the  city  of 
Lemberg,  guarding  a  strategic  gateway  or  low  pass 
from  the  Bug  lowland  through  the  plateau  to  the 
San-Dniester  lowland  and  Przemysl.  Farther  north- 
west, Rawaruska  occupies  a  similar  position.  At 
both  points  strategic  railways  cross  through  the 
plateau  from  one  lowland  to  the  other." — Ibid.,  pp. 
53-54- 


5.  Terrain  of  southern  Poland. — "West  of  the 
San  River  the  plateau  topography  is  less  pro- 
nounced, but  the  upland  of  southern  Poland  may 
represent  its  continuation,  with  a  gentle  slope  to- 
ward the  southeast  and  a  poorly  developed  and 
very  ragged  escarpment  facing  northwest.  .  .  .  The 
surface  of  the  south  Poland  plateau  is  a  forested 
upland,  having  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  over  broad  areas,  and  dissected  by 
deep  stream  gorges  which  make  the  country  difficult 
to  traverse.  It  is  complicated  by  a  broad  uplift  in 
the  Kielce  district  which  brings  older  rocks,  con- 
taining valuable  mineral  deposits,  to  the  surface 
and  forms  the  heights  of  Lysa  Gora  rising  far  above 
the  general  level.  Between  the  western  continuation 
of  the  Podolian  Plateau  and  the  northern  base  of 
the  Carpathians  is  an  east-west  lowland  of  capital 
strategic  value.  In  form  it  is  a  broad  shallow 
trench,  occupied  by  no  single  river,  but  rather  by 
branches  of  several  streams,  including  the  headwater 
portion  of  the  main  Vistula  River.  At  the  east 
the  lower  Wislok  follows  the  trench  of  twenty-five 
miles  before  joining  the  San,  while  large  branches 
of  the  Wislok  flow  eastward  and  westward  through 
it  to  join  the  trunk  stream.  Through  it  also  passes 
the  main  railway  line  connecting  Bukharest  and 
the  Black  Sea  with  Berlin  and  western  Europe. 
Protecting  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  trench,  just 
where  the  railway  enters  it,  stand  the  fortresses 
of  Przemysl  and  Jaroslaw;  at  its  western  end  is 
the  great  ring  fortress  of  Cracow." — Ibid.,  pp.  54-55. 

6.  Plain  of  Poland. — "North  of  the  Podolian 
Plateau  and  its  westward  continuation  in  south 
Poland  stretches  the  monotonously  level  plain  of 
central  and  northern  Poland.  .  .  .  Floods  result 
from  heavy  rains  in  the  Carpathians  or  from  ice 
dams  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  streams.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Vistula,  which  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  Vistula  and  San  flows  in  a  broad 
shallow  trench  northwesterly  through  the  Polish 
plain  into  Prussia,  where  it  turns  sharply  northward 
to  the  Baltic.  A  majestic  river  of  great  volume, 
unfordable  and  seldom  crossed  by  bridges,  subject 
to  terrible  floods  which  may  cover  its  entire 
valley  bottom,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  serious 
military  obstacles  in  Europe  to  an  enemy  which 
would  cross  it ;  but  a  magnificent  waterway, 
navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  San  to  its 
mouth,  for  armies  which  are  able  to  use  it  as  a 
line  of  communication.  .  .  .  Chief  among  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  Vistula  is  the  Bug,  itself  a  stream  of 
good  size.  .  .  .  Where  the  river  begins  to  turn  west- 
ward is  the  Russian  fortress  of  Brest  Litowsk, 
surrounded  by  low  marshy  lands  which  can  readily 
be  flooded  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  approaching 
the  fortress  walls.  The  Narew  River  is  likewise 
bordered  by  almost  impassable  marshes  which  con- 
tinue northeastward  pas't  Augustow  to  connect  with 
the  Nieman  trench,  thereby  completing  a  continuous 
topographic  barrier  extending  from  the  lower 
Dniester  gorge  along  the  upper  Dniester  and  San 
marshes,  down  the  Vistula  to  Warsaw  and  up  the 
Narew  to  the  Niemen,  thence  down  the  Niemen  to 
the  sea.  .  .  .  Where  the  plain  continues  unchanged 
into  Russia  proper,  we  find  the  famous  Pripet  River 
swamp,  a  vast  labyrinth  of  marsh,  bog,  and  sluggish 
rivers.  .  .  .  Aside  from  the  obstacles  to  movement 
over  the  plain  formed  by  the  river  trenches  and 
marshes,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  rocks 
underlying  the  plain  surface  are  of  recent  date  and 
unconsolidated.  Accordingly  they  furnish  no  ma- 
terials suitable  for  road  construction.  .  .  .  Moreover 
the  population  is  scattered  and  poor,  and  tempted 
to  rely  on  river  transportation  in  summer  and 
transport  by  sleds  on  the  frozen  rivers  in  winter, 
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instead  of  improving  the  roads.  Railroads  are  few 
and  good  wagon  roads  almost  non-existent.  Mili- 
tary operations  on  the  plain  of  Poland  must,  there- 
fore, encounter  difficulties  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, especially  in  winter  when  the  roads  become 
mired  with  snow  and  mud.  'In  Poland,'  said  Na- 
poleon, 'I  have  learned  of  a  fifth  element — mud." 
—Ibid.,  pp.  SS-SI- 

7.  Hill  and  lake  country  of  Prussia. — "The 
great  ice  sheet  halted  long  enough  in  what  is  now 
East  Prussia  to  have  accumulated  along  its  fluctuat- 
ing margin  a  'moraine'  or  ridge  of  glacial  debris  of 
impressive  proportions.  A  score  or  so  of  miles  in 
breadth,  the  morainic  belt  attains  an  altitude  of 
500  to  1,000  feet.  It  is  noted  for  its  intricate 
network  of  marshes  and  lakes,  which  culminate 
toward  the  east  in  the  Mazurian  Lakes  district. 
The  whole  morainic  country  is  an  endless  maze 
of  irregular  hills  covered  with  wild,  uncultivated 
areas  of  barren  sandy  soil,  alternating  with  swamps, 
lakes,  and  forests.  .  .  .  Roads  and  railways  must 
follow  the  intricate  defiles  or  narrow  land  bridges 
between  the  bodies  of  water  and  swamp,  and  to 
any  but  those  who  know  it  best,  the  region  is  a 
wilderness    of    monotonously     similar     topographic 


through  the  Masurian  lake  region  of  East  Prussia, 
to  the  Niemen  river.  The  left  of  the  Russian 
army,  under  General  Ivanov,  included  General 
Ewarts's  army  on  the  Nida  river,  wesit  of  Kielce; 
General  Radko  Dmitriev's  army  in  Galicia,  holding 
Tamow;  General  Brussilov's  army,  holding  the 
northern  approaches  to  the  Carpathian  mountain 
passes;  and  General  Alexeiev's  army,  operating  in 
Bukowina.  Opposing  the  Russian  right  wing  were 
four  German  army  corps  in  East  Prussia ;  the  Rus- 
sian center  waa  confronted  by  strongly  intrenched 
German  forces  under  General  von  Mackensen;  on 
the  left  wing  was  General  Dankl's  Austrian  army 
west  of  the  Nida  river;  south  of  that  and  west  of 
Tamow,  General  Woyrsch's  Austro-German  army; 
and  the  extreme  Russian  left  flank  in  the  Car- 
pathians was  harried  by  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Eugene  from  the  south.  Throughout  the  winter 
of  1914-1Q15,  Hindenburg's  strategy  wag  to  direct 
powerful  blows,  now  from  East  Prussia  against 
the  Russian  right,  now  from  Mackensen's  front 
in  middle  Poland  against  the  Russian  center,  in 
the  hope  that  thereby  the  Russian  right  or  the 
Russian  cen'er  would  be  so  weakened  as  to  admit 
of   a   deep   penetration   by   the   Germans.     In   this 
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forms.  Lyck,  Allenstein,  Tannenberg,  and  Osterode 
lie  within  this  belt.  Farther  west  another  moraine 
reaches  the  Baltic  Seat  at  Danzig;  but  the  Danzig 
belt  has  not  figured  in  the  war  up  to  the  present 
time.  To  an  invading  army  the  morainic  country 
of  East  Prussia  would  seem  to  oppose  almost  in- 
superable obstacles.  .  .  .  Compelled  to  deploy  on  a 
battle  line,  the  troops  would  find  their  way  blocked 
by  ponds  and  marshes.  .  .  .  The  Unes  of  communi- 
cation behind  the  advancing  armies  would  be  few 
and  difficult,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  successful 
retreat  in  case  a  superior  foe  was  encountered  would 
be  comparatively  slight.  A  secure  fastness  for  the 
defending  troops,  a  formidable  barrier  for  invading 
forces,  the  hill  and  lake  country  of  East  Prussia 
has  contributed  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  war 
in  the  east." — Ibid.,  pp.  57-58. 

(b)  Winter  operations,  1914-1915. — Summary 
of  the  eastern  campaigns  of  1915. — "At  the  be- 
ginning of  1915,  the  Russian  armies  were  strung 
out  in  a  battle-line  almost  nine  hundred  miles  long. 
The  center  of  the  Russian  line,  under  General 
Ruzsky,  was  strongly  intrenched  in  Russian  Poland, 
behind  the  Rawka  and  Bzura  rivers,  and  in  front 
of  the  powerful  fortresses  of  Novo  Georgicvsk, 
Warsaw,  and  Ivangorod.  The  right  of  the  Russian 
line,  likewise  under  Ruzsky's  general  command, 
stretched    northeastwards    of     the     Narew     river, 


fashion  Warsaw  and  its  protecting  positions  might 
either  be  taken  by  a  frontal  attack  or  be  turned 
by  a  flanking  movement  from  East  Prussia.  In 
December,  1914,  Mackensen  tried  a  gigantic  frontal 
attack,  and  failed.  During  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1915,  he  attempted  another  vast  frontal 
attack:  under  cover  of  a  terrific  bombardment,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  bhnding  snowstorm,  his  troops 
carried  three  lines  of  Russian  trenches  east  of  the 
Rawka  river,  only  to  be  met  by  the  fiercest  and 
bravest  resistance  and  ultimately  to  be  pushed  back 
on  the  Rawka.  In  the  middle  of  February,  Hinden- 
burg  tried  a  huge  flanking  movement  from  East 
Prussia:  in  the  north  a  German  army  annihilated 
a  Russian  corps  at  Suwaiki,  won  a  foothold  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niemen  near  Grodno,  and 
reached  a  point  only  ten  miles  from  the  Petrograd- 
Warsaw  railway;  simultaneously,  another  German 
army  advanced  to  the  Bohr  river  and  began  a 
bombardment  of  Ossowietz,  while  a  third  swiftly 
struck  at  PrzasnysK,  sixty  miles  north  of  Warsaw, 
in  a  determined  effort  to  cross  the  Narew  and  cut 
the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Polish  capital. 
But  the  flanking  movement,  like  the  frontal  attacks, 
failed." — C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Briej  history  of  the  Great 
War,  pp.  51-52- 

The   Russian  campaign   of    1915   covered   a  vast 
area  and   was   marked   by   great   battles  in   which 
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alternated  Russian  and  Austro-German  successes. 
An  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  great 
Russian  retreat  before  the  armies  of  Mackensen 
in  Galicia  and  by  the  relinquishment  of  nearly  all 
the  hard-won  Russian  conquests  of  earlier  cam- 
paigns. (See  also  Russi.\:  1914-1915.)  These  far- 
flung  battlesi  are  described  in  the  narratives  fol- 
lowing ;  in  order  to  make  their  progress  clearer  to 
the  reader  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  events  is 
here  given:  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  fighting 
was  in  progress  from  the  Baltic,  through  Poland, 
and  along  the  Carpathian  ranges  to  Kukovina.  In 
the  north  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
across  the  East  Prussian  frontier  in  February,  after 
suffering  several  severe  defeats.  The  German 
efforts  to  capture  the  Warsaw-Petrograd  railway 
were,  however,  frustrated.  In  the  south  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  fortress  of  Przemysl, 
then  besieged  by  the  Russian  armies.  These  at- 
tempts failed  and  the  fortress  capitulated  on  March 
22.  The  Russians  then  attempted  to  gain  possession 
of  the  Carpathian  passes,  and  met  with  some  initial 
successes.  These,  however,  were  brought  to  nought 
by  the  great  Austro-German  offensive  on  the  Duna- 
jec  (or  Donajetz)  line  which,  after  months  of 
preparation  by  Mackensen,  began  of  May  i,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Russian 
resistance.  The  offensive  was  a  dramatic  surprise 
to  the  Russian  commanders  in  regard  to  both  ex- 
tent and  intensity,  and  it  caught  the  Russian  armies 
ill-supplied  with  heavy  guns  and  ammunition  with 
which  to  repel  the  terrific  onslaught  of  the  enemy. 
The  Russians)  were  forced  back  to  a  defensive 
position  behind  the  Zlota-Lipa  line  and  the  upper 
Bug,  which  remained  the  line  of  separation  until 
the  latter  part  of  August.  A  new  Austrian  offensive 
asjainst  the  Lublin-Kholm  line  met  with  a  severe 
check  at  Krasnik,  July  1-7.  A  new  German  offen- 
sive on  a  great  scale  resulted  in  further  Russian 
reverses  and  the  capture  of  Warsaw  on  August  5. 
The  Russians  fought  bravely  between  the  Bug  and 
the  Narev,  and  were  able  to  withdraw  in  fairly 
good  order.  On  August  17  Kovno  was  captured, 
and  this  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
and  a  general  evacuation  of  the  whole  Russian 
front.  Four  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Warsaw 
the  Central  Powers  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
Niemen-Bug  line  and  of  the  whole  of  Poland.  Fur- 
ther operations  in  this  area  were  successful.  Vilna 
wasi  captured  on  September  19.  Following  this  the 
Austro-Germans  attempted  to  surround  and  capture 
the  Russian  armies,  but  the  effort  failed,  even  with 
the  cost  of  some  German  reverses.  Attempts  to 
take  Dvinsk  also  failed,  and  a  Russian  counter- 
offensive  on  October  31  resulted  in  a  German  defeat. 
By  the  end  of  November  fighting  in  this  region 
had  ceased.  German  attempts  to  capture  Riga  in 
October  alsio  failed.  In  the  southern  or  Galician 
region  the  campaign  was  carried  on  with  varying 
success;  the  Russians  under  Brussilov  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  river  Stryj,  and  the  struggle 
continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  (See 
also  Poland:  1915-IQ18.)  "The  .  .  .  great  factor 
against  the  Russians  was  the  condition  that  re- 
sulted from  the  military  situation  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  when  the  Allies  were  unable  to  press  the 
Germans  hard  in  the  West.  From  this  time  on 
Russia  was  compelled  to  bear  the  main  burden  of 
the  war  in  1Q15.  France  and  Great  Britain  simply 
were  not  able  to  do  their  share  of  the  actual 
fighting  in  that  year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  France  and  Great  Britain  had  not  been  able 
to  develop  sufficient  military  strength  for  a  danger- 
ous offensive  against  Germany — the  only  thing  that 
would   have   compelled   the    Germans   to   divert   a 


great  part  of  their  forces  to  the  Western  front. 
This  failure  left  the  Teutonic  allies  free  to  take 
advantage  of  their  central  position,  and  to  move 
their  greatest  strength  against  Russia,  while  merely 
holding  off  the  Entente  Allies  in  the  West  with 
comparatively  slight  effort.  This  was  not  under- 
stood at  the  time,  but  Russia  was  destined  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  cumulative  Teutonic  assaults  for  two 
years  of  uphill  lighting,  with  losses  and  suffering 
such  as  no  nation  has  ever  endured,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  Russian  collapse  and  social  revolu- 
tion."— T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide  to  the  military 
history  of  the  World  War,  1Q14-1Q18,  p.  85. 

(c)  Russia  in  the  Carpathians  (January- 
February). — Russia  had  lost  all  the  Carpathians  in 
December,  1914,  including  in  some  cases  her  own 
Galician  approaches.  By  Christmas  all  the  Galician 
entrances  had  been  regained ;  she  had  carried  the 
watersheds  west  of  the  Uzsok  and  was  sweeping 
down  the  Hungarian  glens  towards  Ungvar.  But, 
"in  January  and  February  Russia  did  not  hold 
any  of  the  passes  in  a  true  sense.  She  could  not 
debouch  from  any  of  them  in  safety.  Her  main 
position  was  still  on  the  north  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians. Brussilov  was  not  inaugurating  an  offen- 
sive. He  was  trying  to  clear  his  flanks  to  win 
back  the  ground  he  had  held  in  October  [1914]. 
The  passes  must  be  held  before  an  advance  upon 
Cracow  could  prosper.  The  real  offensive  of  these 
months  was  farther  east,  ...  in  the  Bukovina. 
But  Brussilov's  advance  was  met  by  a  vigorous 
Austrian  offensive,  which  was  directed  to  one  single 
object — the  relief  of  Przemysl.  The  Austrian  right 
wing  had  been  largely  reinforced  by  German  troops, 
and  the  Archduke  Eugene,  knowing  well  that  the 
great  fortress  w^as  in  extremis,  made  one  last  effort 
to  save  it  and  drive  Brussilov  from  the  Galician 
foothills.  .  .  .  The  central  part  of  the  range,  which 
was  the  theatre  of  the  campaigns,  forms  a  kind  of 
curtain  between  the  two  flanking  masses.  Here 
lie  the  chief  passes,  and  here  is  the  main  route 
from  the  north  to  the  plain  of  Hungary,  the  road 
traversed  centuries  ago  by  Tartar  and  Magyar  in- 
vaders. ...  In  the  north  they  are  separated  by 
long  spurs  of  hill,  and  run  roughly  parallel  and 
some  distance  apart ;  but  in  the  south — owing  to 
the  semicircular  nature  of  the  chain — they  converge 
rapidly  on  each  other,  and  their  streams  unite  to 
form  the  Theiss.  In  general  the  distance  from  plain 
to  plain  over  the  central  range  is  not  less  than 
thirty  miles.  .  .  .  The  Central  Carpathians,  from 
the  Dukla  Pass  to  the  Bukovina,  are,  therefore, 
the  easiest  avenue  between  Hungary  and  the  north. 
There  the  summits  are  lowest  and  the  range  most 
narrow.  ...  So  far  as  communications  went,  both 
the  combatants  were  reasonably  well  served.  But 
the  danger  was  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  From  the  nature  of  the  topography,  to 
conquer  Hungary  from  Galicia  was  easier  than  to 
conquer  Galicia  from  Hungary.  ...  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  when  Austria  made  her  effort  to  save 
Przemysl  there  was  a  defensive  as  well  as  an 
offensive  purpose  in  her  movement.  Unless  Brus- 
silov was  driven  right  away  from  the  passes,  unless 
Austria  held  the  Galician  debouchments,  there  was 
no  security  for  those  rich  Hungarian  cornlands  in 
which  the  sowers  would  soon  be  busy,  and  to 
which  Germany  looked  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiences  of  her  coming  harvest.  While  Brussilov 
was  endeavouring  to  push  across  the  passes  from 
the  Dukla  to  the  Uzsok,  the  extreme  Russian  left 
moved  through  the  Bukovina  towards  the  Car- 
pathian watershed.  Brussilov  .  .  .  had  seized  Czer- 
nowitz,  the  capital,  and  Kolomea  in  the  first  half 
of  September  [1914],  after  the  victory  of  Lemberg, 
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and  ever  since  the  northern  Bukovina  had  been  in 
Russian  hands.  Very  early  in  the  new  year  a 
forward  movement  began  on  the  left  by  a  Russian 
force- — not  more  than  a  division — which  was  op- 
posed by  an  Austrian  force  but  little  stronger. 
By  4th  January  a  panic  was  reported  in  the  district, 
and  over  30,000  refugees  were  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Rumanian  border.  That  same  day  the  Russians 
were  in  Goura  Humora,  a  town  on  the  Moldava, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  frontier.  On  6th 
January  the  town  of  Kimpolung  was  captured,  and 
the  Russians  had  fought  their  way  for  eighty  miles 
to  the  mountain  watershed.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  Bukovina  was  now  in  their  hands.  On  17th 
January  they  took  the  pass  of  Kirlibaba,  a  low 
saddle  between  wooded  ranges,  over  which  runs 
the  road  from  Kimpolung  to  the  Hungarian  town 
of  Maramaros  Sziget.  The  main  pass  of  those 
parts,  the  Borgo,  which  lies  in  the  angle  where 
Transylvania,  the  Bukovina,  and  Rumania  meet, 
was  not  in  their  hands;  and  this  was  the  most 
vital  pass,  for  it  gave  access  by  the  Szamos  River 
to  the  lateral  communications  of  the  Austrian  front, 
and  by  trhe  Maros  River  to  the  heart  of  Tran- 
sylvania. .  .  .  The  position  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  January  was,  therefore,  as  follows: 
Brussilov  held  the  crests  of  the  Carpathians  at  the 
Dukla  Pass,  and  practically  at  the  Lupkow,  and 
everywhere  else  the  Russian  line  was  close  up  to 
the  northern  foothills.  ...  In  the  east  of  the  chain 
the  Russians  had  won  the  watershed  at  Kirlibaba, 
had  occupied  all  the  Bukovdna  except  the  small 
south-western  corner  around  the  Borgo  Pass,  and 
were  threatening  to  bring  about  that  political 
result — the  entrance  of  Rumania  into  the  struggle — 
which  Austria  especially  dreaded.  The  situation 
called  for  a  great  effort,  and,  with  Germany's  aid, 
Austria  was  ready.  On  13th  January  Count  Berch- 
told,  the  Austrian  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
signed his  portfolio.  .  .  .  His  place*  was  taken  by 
Baron  Stephen  Burian,  a  Hungarian  diplomatist, 
who  was  of  the  party  of  the  Hungarian  Premier, 
Count  Tisza,  .  .  .  now  the  one  dominant  influence 
in  the  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  was  his 
own  Hungary  that  was  threatened,  and  he  was  re- 
solved that  no  German  preoccupation  with  East 
Prussia  and  Warsaw  would  prevent  him  from 
holding  the  enemy  in  the  gates.  ...  In  one  district 
only  was  there  a  chance  for  the  favourite  German 
enveloping  strategy,  for  a  manoeuvre  battle  on 
the  flanks.  .  .  .  On  the  East  the  flanks  were  still 
open,  but  the  northern  flank  between  Kovno  and 
the  Baltic  was  too  difficult  in  that  winter  season. 
...  If  Brussilov  could  be  driven  back  from  the 
passes;  if  Przemysl  could  be  relieved  and  the  com- 
munications of  Dmitrieff  on  the  Donajetz  ham- 
pered; if,  above  all,  the  Bukovina  could  be  oc- 
cupied and  the  advance  pushed  past  Czernowitz 
and  Kolomea  to  Stanislau  and  the  Dniester,  there 
was  a  chance  not  only  of  hardening  Rumania's 
heart  against  the  Allies,  but  of  retaking  Lcmberg, 
cutting  communications  with  Kiev,  and  isolating  the 
whole  Russian  army  of  Galicia.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment was  by  no  means  imposisible.  Von  Hinden- 
burg  and  the  Archduke  Frederick  knew  well  how 
thin  and  how  ill  supplied  were  the  Russian  lines. 
They  knew  that  there  was  but  one  Russian  division 
in  the  Bukovina,  and  they  did  not  believe  that 
reinforcements  could  be  ready  before  March.  The 
Carpathian  campaign  was  fought  in  deep  snow — 
three  feet  and  more  on  the  saddles,  and  far  deeper 
im  the  glens.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  forces  were  grouped 
in  three  separate  armies,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Archduke  Eugene.  In  the  section  from  the  Dukla 
to  the  Uzsok  was  the  army   of   General  Boehm- 


Ermolli,  charged  with  the  relief  of  Przemysl.  In 
the  section  from  the  Uzsok  to  the  Wyzkow  Pass, 
directed  along  the  Munkacs-Lemberg  railway,  was 
the  army  of  the  German  General  von  Linsingen, 
which  contained  certain  German  formations.  .  .  . 
Farther  east  was  the  army  of  General  von  Pfanzer- 
Baltin  containing  at  least  one  German  corps,  and 
moving  upon  the  Bukovina,  mainly  by  the  Delatyn 
or  Jablonitza  Pass.  ...  A  pretence  was  made  of 
bombarding  Belgrade  and  occupying  islands  in  the 
Danube.  But  the  troops  never  got  farther  south 
than  the  railway  junction  of  Miskolcz,  from  whence 
they  went  eastward  to  the  Maramaros  valleys.  The 
Austrian  left  made  httle  progress.  It  was  held  by 
Brussilov  on  the  Dukla  and  Lupkow;  but  it 
crossed  the  Rostoki,  the  Uzsok,  and  forced  the 
Russians  back  on  the  upper  stream  of  the  San 
about  Baligrod.  The  resistance  of  the  Russian 
right  at  this  point  was  much  assisted  by  the  work 
of  Dmitrieff  and  the  army  of  the  Donajetz,  who, 
on  a  front  from  the  Vistula  to  Zmigrod,  checked 
the  offensive  of  the  Austrian  2nd  Army,  and  in- 
flicted on  it  severe  losses.  East  of  the  Lupkow, 
however,  the  Austrians  won  all  the  passes,  and 
poured  their  troops  into  Galicia.  General  von 
Linsingen,  moving  by  the  railway  pass  of  the  Bes- 
kid,  and  the  two  road  passes  Tucholka  and  Wyz- 
kow, advanced  in  the  direction  of  Stryj  and 
Lemberg.  Farther  east,  the  army  of  the  Bukovina 
crossed  the  range  by  the  old  Magyar  and  Tartar 
ways,  and  advanced  upon  Stanislau  and  Kolomea ; 
while  on  23rd  January  its  right  wing  pushed  the 
Russians  off  the  Kirhbaba  Pass,  and,  three  days 
later,  were  close  upon  Kimpolung.  ...  A  strategical 
blunder  seems  to  have  been  committed  in  the  first 
region.  The  capture  of  Stryj  and  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Dniester  would  be  the  first  step  to  the  relief 
of  Przemysl,  and  the  attack  was  pushed  here  with 
a  force  which  could  have  been  used  to  more 
purpose  in  the  Bukovina.  Przemysl  showed  once 
again  the  fatal  magnetism  which  a  fortress  can 
exercise  both  on  the  attack  and  the  defence.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  see  in  von  Linsingen's  attack 
an  effort  to  assist  the  army  of  the  Bukovina  by 
turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  defence  on 
the  Dniester.  .  .  .  Von  Linsingen's  effort  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  difficulties  of  the  Galician  foot- 
hills. The  glens  run  long  and  straight  towards 
the  Dniester.  The  pass,  which  is  variously  called 
the  Vereczke  and  the  Tucholka,  carries  a  road 
which  crosses  a  minor  ridge,  and  descends  by  a 
tributary  glen,  the  Arava,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Opor.  The  pass  called  the  Beskid  or  the  Volocz, 
carries  a  railway  which  continues  down  the  Opor 
valley.  Between  the  meeting-place  of  these  two 
roads — that  is,  between  the  Opor  and  the  Arava, 
which  runs  from  the  direction  of  the  Vereczke 
Pass — is  a  ridge  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Koziowa,  and  which  is  marked  in  the 
map  as  992  metres.  .  .  .  There,  during  February 
and  the  first  days  of  March  Brussilov's  centre  with- 
stood von  Linsingen's  assault.  The  battle  of  Kozi- 
owa deserves  to  rank  with  the  major  ojjcrations  of 
the  war,  for  it  saved  Stryj  and  Lemberg,  prevented 
the  relief  of  Przemysl,  and  gave  time  for  rein- 
forcements to  reach  the  Bukovina.  The  Russians, 
so  long  as  they  held  the  heights,  prevented  the 
debouchment  of  the  Austrian  columns,  and  in  spite 
of  desperate  bayonet  attacks  they  could  not  be 
dislodged.  .  .  .  The  two  Austrian  forces,  moving  by 
two  different  passes,  could  not  co-operate  because 
of  the  hi^h  land  between  them.  .  .  .  The  Russians 
holding  the  valley  mouth  and  all  the  places  behind 
them,  were  in  a  far  easier  position.     The  selection 
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of  Koziowa  for  a  stand  showed  good  Reneralship, 
for  it  was  the  main  strategic  point  of  the  whole 
central  range.  .  .  .  The  defence  of  Koziowa  meant 
the  siifcty  of  Gaiicia.  The  Austrian  right  made 
better  progress.  About  i8th  February,  moving 
from  the  southern  corner  of  the  Bukovina  at 
Kimpolung,  and  also  by  way  of  the  Jablonitza 
Pass  down  the  valley  of  the  Pruth,  they  took. 
Czernowitz,  on  the  railway  from  Rumania,  and 
presently  Kolomea,  which  is  the  junction  between 
the  Jablonitza  line  and  the  railway  from  the 
Czernowitz  to  Lemberg.  Between  27th  February 
and  3rd  March  they  advanced  northward  and  took 
StanLslau,  from  which  runs  the  line  which  follows 
the  foothills  of  Stryj  and  Przemysl.  It  was  a  con- 
spicuous success,  for  it  threatened  the  Russian 
main  communications.  .  .  .  During  the  next  fort- 
night the  Austrian  right  was  slowly  pushed  back 
almost  to  the  Kolomea-Czernowitz  line.  By  21st 
March  the  position  in  the  Carpathians  was  that  the 
Russians  held  the  Dukla,  and  were  close  on  the 
crest  of  the  Lupkow.  ...  All  the  passes  to  the  east 
of  the  Uzsok  were  in  Austrian  hands,  but  the  true 
debouchments  had  not  been  won  till  the  Jablonitza 
was  reached,  from  which  point  to  the  Rumanian 
frontier  the  Austrian  armies  were  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  watershed.  The  main 
strategical  object  of  the  offensive  had  failed,  for 
Przemysl  was  no  nearer  to  relief  or  Lemberg  to 
recapture." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the 
war,  V.  6,  pp.  42-46,  49-55. 

(d)  Fall  of  Przemysl. — Captured  by  Russians 
(March  22). — During  the  first  two  months  of  1Q15 
little  fighting  took  place  around  Przemysl.  The 
Russians  were  tightening  their  pressure  and  the 
only  means  of  communication  was  by  aeroplane. 
The  situation  continued  to  grow  more  serious 
from  day  to  day.  A  last  sortie  was  undertaken  in 
March,  but  this  failed.  One  more  attempt  was 
made  on  Saturday,  March  20,  1915,  toward  Oiko- 
vice,  but  it  was  easily  frustrated  by  the  vigilant 
Russians.  On  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  March,  a  number  of  explosions  were 
heard  in  and  around  Przemysl.  The  Austrians 
were  destroying  everything  possible  previous  to 
surrendering.  Large  quantities  of  explosives  were 
thrown  in  the  river;  all  kinds  of  arms  were  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  useless;  three  bridges  were 
crippled;  the  few  remaining  horses  were  shot,  and 
a  railway  bridge  over  the  Wiar,  which  possessed 
no  strategic  value,  was  also  destroyed.  These  tac- 
tics of  destroying  approaches  naturally  isolated  the 
town  more  than  ever,  and  made  It  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult afterwards  to  convey  food  supplies  to  the 
starving  population.  On  Monday  morning,  March 
22,  1915,  the  Austrian  chief  of  staff  appeared  out- 
side the  lines  of  Przemysl  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
He  was  blindfolded,  driven  by  automobile  to 
Russian  headquarters,  and  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Selivanov  (where  he)  handed  over 
a  letter  of  capitulation  from  General  von  Kus- 
manek,  which  ran  as  follows:  "In  consequence  of 
the  exhaustion  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  in 
compliance  with  instructions  received  from  my 
supreme  chief,  I  am  compelled  to  surrender  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Fortress  of  Przemysl  to  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army."  The  Russians  took 
charge  without  any  triumphal  display.  Some  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  receive  the  surrender  and  take 
stock  of  the  spoils.  General  von  Kusmanek  him- 
self supplied  the  inventory,  in  ■  which  were  listed 
9  generals,  93  superior  officers,  2,500  "Unteroffiziere 
and  Beamten"  (subalterns  and  officials),  and  117,- 
000  rank  and  file,  besides  1,000  pieces  of  ordnance. 


mostly  useless,  and  a  large  quantity  of  shells  and 
rifle  cartridges.  A  military  governor  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  process  of  dispatching 
the  prisoners  into  Ru.ssian  territory,  which  was 
carried  out  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  day.  Extensive 
arrangements  were  set  on  foot  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  the  Rus- 
sians had  not  bombarded  the  town,  its  natural  and 
artificial  beauties  had  suffered  no  damage  beyond 
that  which  the  Austrians  had  themselves  inflicted; 
only  the  outskirts  and  the  fortifications  had  been 
injured  by  fire  and  explosion.  Thus  fell,  on  March 
22,  1915,  Przemysl,  "by  its  own  momentum  like  an 
overripe  fruit,"  and  with  a  garrison  twice  as  large 
as  would  have  been  adequate  to  defend  it.  To 
Austria  the  blow  was  a  severe  one,  for  it  cost  her 
about  four  army  corps;  the  immediate  advantage  it 
brought  to  the  Russians  was  the  release  of  Seli- 
vanov's  army  of  100,000  men,  who  were  urgently 
required  elsewhere. — Based  on  J.  Buchan,  Nelson's 
history  of  the  war,  v.  6,  pp.  66-68. 

(e)  Fight  for  the  passes  (March-April). — 
Russian  account. — "At  the  beginning  0/  March, 
(Old  Style),  in  the  principal  chain  of  the  Car- 
pathians, .  .  .  [the  Russians]  only  held  the  region 
of  the  Dukla  Pass,  where  our  lines  formed  an 
exterior  angle.  All  the  other  passes — Lupkow  and 
further  east — were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  our  armies  were  assfgned 
the  further  task  of  developing,  before  the  season 
of  bad  roads  due  to  melting  snows  began,  our 
positions  in  the  Carpathians  which  dominated  the 
outlets  into  the  Hungarian  plain.  About  the  pe- 
riod indicated  great  Austrian  forces,  which  had 
been  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
Przemysl,  were  in  position  between  the  Lupkow 
and  Uzsok  Passes.  It  was  for  this  sector  that  our 
grand  attack  was  planned.  Our  troops  had  to 
carry  out  a  frontal  attack  under  very  difficult  con- 
ditions of  terrain.  To  facilitate  their  attack,  there- 
fore, an  auxiliary  attack  was  decided  upon  on  a 
front  in  the  direction  of  Bartfeld  as  far  as  the 
Lupkow.  This  secondary  attack  was  opened  on 
March  19  and  was  completely  developed.  On  the 
23rd  and  28th  of  March  our  troops  had  already 
begun  their  principal  attack  in  the  direction  of 
Baligrod,  enveloping  the  enemy  positions  from  the 
west  of  the  Lupkow  Pass  and  on  the  east  near  the 
source  of  the  San.  The  enemy  opposed  the  most 
desperate  resistance  to  the  offensive  of  our  troops. 
They  had  brought  up  every  available  man  on  the 
front  from  the  direction  of  Bartfeld  as  far  as  the 
Uzsok  Pass,  including  even  German  troops  and 
numerous  cavalrymen  fighting  on  foot.  His  ef- 
fectives on  this  front  exceeded  300  battalions. 
Moreover,  our  troops  had  to  overcome  great  nat- 
ural difficulties  at  every  step.  Nevertheless,  from 
April  5 — that  is,  eighteen  days  after  the  beginning 
of  our  offensive  ...  we  captured  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  front  Reghetoff- 
Volosate,  no  versts  (about  70  miles)  long.  The 
fighting  latterly  was  in  the  nature  of  actions  in 
detail  with  the  object  of  consolidating  the  successes 
we  had  won.  To  sum  up:  On  the  whole  Car- 
pathian front,  between  March  19  and  April  12,  the 
enemy,  having  suffered  enormous  losses,  left  in  our 
hands,  in  prisoners  only,  at  least  70,000  men,  in- 
cluding about  900  officers.  Further,  we  captured 
more  than  thirty  guns  and  200  machine  guns.  On 
April  16  the  actions  in  the  Carpathians  were  con- 
centrated in  the  direction  of  Rostoki.  The  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  losses  he  had  suf- 
fered, delivered,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  no 
fewer    than    sixteen    attacks    in    great    strength. 
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These  attacks,  all  of  which  were  absolutely  bar- 
ren of  result,  were  made  against  the  heights 
which  we  had  occupied  further  to  the  east  of 
Telepovce.  Our  troops,  during  the  night  of  the 
i6th-i7th,  after  a  desperate  fight,  stormed  and 
captured  a  height  to  the  southeast  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Polen,  where  we  took  many  prisoners." — 
Russian  Headquarters  report,   Apr.    i8,   1915. 

(f)  Mackensen's  drive  in  Galicia  (April- 
June). — "The  surrender  of  Peremysl  brought  deep 
humiliation  to  the  Dual  Monarchy.  .  .  .  The  situa- 
tion at  the  close  of  April  called  for  immediate  and 
strenuous  action  by  the  Central  Empires.  It  was 
necessary  by  a  supreme  exertion  to  rescue  the  Dual 
Monarchy  once  for  all  from  the  agony  of  its  recur- 
rent crises.  The  Central  Empires  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency and  by  appHcation  of  their  extraordinary 
powers  of  organization  made  preparations  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  ...  As 
was  to  be  expected,  German  control  followed  Ger- 
man reinforcements,  for  the  German  authorities 
would  not  expose  the  safety  of  their  own  troops 
to  comparatively  indifferent  Austro-Hungarian  man- 
agement. .  .  .  General  von  Mackensen  was  ap- 
pointed as  group  commander  of  all  the  Teutonic 
armies  from  the  Nida  to  Bukovina,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  a  comprehensive  operation  carried 
on  by  armies  of  both  the  Central  Powers  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  single  chief.  .  .  . 
During  the  last  week  in  April  some  fundamental 
changes  were  made  in  the  command  of  the  Russian 
forces.  General  Alexeieff  succeeded  General  Russky 
as  commander  of  the  northern  Russian  army  group 
and  General  Lechitsky  took  Alexeieff's  place  as 
head  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Bukovina.  The 
southern  Russian  army  group  under  General 
Ivanoff,  comprising,  the  Third,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Armies,  contained  fourteen  army  corps  with  a  total 
effective  strength  of  ab6ut  600,000  men.  The  forces 
concentrated  on  the  corresponding  section  of  the 
Austro-German  front,  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
border  of  Roumania,  numbered  about  1,000,000 
men.  .  .  .  The  German  leaders  chose  as  operative 
sector  the  front  in  western  Galicia  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  mountains,  where  the  line  passed 
up  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Dunajec  to  its 
junction  with  the  Biala  and  then  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter  to  the  region  of  the  foothills, 
where  it  crossed  to  the  right  bank  and  bore  off 
eastward.  .  .  .  Two  main  railways  afforded  com- 
munication with  the  Austro-German  bases  of  sup- 
plies and  in  their  further  course  eastward  cor- 
responded with  the  future  lines  of  operations. 
Within  this  space  of  about  fifty  miles  were  drawn 
up  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  the  Archduke 
Joseph  Ferdinand  on  the  left  and  von  Mackensen's 
own  army  on  the  right.  North  of  the  operative 
center  thus  formed  stretched  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  of  four  corps  under  von  Woyrsch  along  the 
Nida  in  southern  Poland.  On  the  right  the  armies 
of  Boroevic  von*  Bojna,  von  Boehm-Ermolli,  von 
Linsingen,  and  von  Pfianzer  extended  along  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Pruth  down  to  the  Roumanian 
frontier,  in  the  order  mentioned.  Except  in  Buko- 
vina these  had  scarcely  accomplished  any  tangible 
results,  but  now  the  stupendous  Austro-German  vic- 
tory in  western  Galicia  was  about  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  sort  of  unearned  increment  of  effectiveness. 
The  chief  dynamic  force  resided  in  von  Macken- 
sen's army,  and  preparation  for  the  most  intense 
aggressive  operations  were  made  on  the  section  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  along  the  Biala  which  cor- 
responded with  his  front.  .  .  .  The  mountains  cov- 
ered von  Mackensen's  right  flank,  while  the  extent 
of  the  Austro-German  operative  front  towards  the 


north  would  have  secured  his  left  against  attack  by 
even  a  much  more  numerous  enemy.  The  Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  under  the  Archduke 
Joseph  Ferdinand  and  the  Eleventh  German  Army 
of  von  Mackensen  formed  together  a  striking  force 
of  about  500,000  along  the  Dunajec  and  the  Biala. 
The  third  Russian  Army  under  General  Dmitrieff 
faced  them  with  only  200,000  men.  The  Teutonic 
leaders  had  realized  the  most  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  success,  a  decisive  numerical  superiority  at 
the  crucial  point.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  develop- 
ment of  Russian  industry  was  far  ftom  adequate  to 
replenish  by  current  production  the  constant  wast- 
age of  munitions  in  a  great  war.  .  .  .  About  2,000 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  half  at  least  of  heavy  caliber, 
had  been  concentrated  on  the  principal  operative 
section  of  the  front  and  vast  magazines  of  ammu- 
nition and  supplies  were  formed  at  convenient 
intervals  at  the  rear.  Three-fourths  of  the  entire 
winter's  accumulation  of  shell  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  Cracow  and  from  there  distributed 
along  the  western  Galician  front  by  night.  A  vast 
number  of  motor-vehicles  was  collected.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  aggregation  of  men  and  material  for 
the  great  offensive  in  Galicia  was  without  a  par- 
allel in  history  and  no  great  movement  of  this 
kind  had  ever  been  so  swiftly  and  silently  accom- 
plished."— G.  H.  Allen  et  al.,  The  Great  War,  pp. 
57-59,  62-66. 

"To  the  complete  surprise  of  the  .  .  .  [Rus- 
sians], large  movements  of  troops  into  West 
Galicia  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  April. 
These  troops,  subject  to  the  orders  of  General  von 
Mackensen,  had  been  assigned  the  task  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  neighboring  armies  of  our  Austrian 
ally  of  breaking  through  the  Russian  front  between 
the  crest  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  middle  Duna- 
jec. ...  On  the  first  of  May  in  the  afternoon  the 
artillery  began  its  fire  on  the  Russian  positions  [at 
Gorlice].  These  in  some  five  months  had  been 
perfected  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  art  of 
fortification.  In  stories  they  lay  one  over  the 
other  along  the  steep  heights,  whose  slopes  had 
been  furnished  with  obstacles.  At  some  points  of 
special  importance  to  the  Russians  they  consisted 
of  as  many  as  seven  rows  of  trenches,  one  behind 
the  other.  The  works  were  very  skillfully  placed, 
and  were  adopted  to  flanking  one  another.  The 
infantry  of  the  allied  [Teutonic]  troops  in  the 
nights  preceding  the  attack  had  pushed  forward 
closer  to  the  enemy  and  had  assumed  positions  in 
readiness  for  the  forward  rush.  In  the  night 
from  May  i  to  2  the  artillery  fired  in  slow 
rhythm  at  the  enemy's  positions.  Pauses  in  the 
fire  served  the  pioneers  for  cutting  the  wire  entan- 
glements. On  the  2d  of  May  at  6  A.  M.  an  over- 
whelming artillery  fire,  including  field  guns  and 
running  up  the  heaviest  calibres,  was  begun  on  the 
front  many  miles  in  extent  selected  for  the  effort 
to  break  through.  This  was  maintained  unbroken 
for  four  hours.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  these 
hundreds  of  fire-spouting  tubes  suddenly  ceased 
and  the  same  moment  the  swarming  lines  and  at- 
tacking columns  of  the  assailants  threw  themselves 
upon  the  hostile  positions.  The  enemy  had  been 
so  shaken  by  the  heavy  artillery  fire  that  his  resist- 
ance at  many  points  was  very  slight.  In  headlong 
flight  he  left  his  defenses,  when  the  infantry  of 
the  [Teutonic]  allies  appeared  before  his  trenches, 
throwing  away  rifles  and  cooking  utensils  and 
leaving  immense  quantities  of  infantry  ammuni- 
tion and  dead.  At  one  point  the  Russians  them- 
selves cut  the  wire  entanglements  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  Germans.  Frequently  the  enemy 
made  no  further  resistance  in  his  second  and  third 
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positions.  On  the  other  hand,  at  certain  other 
points  of  the  front  he  defended  himself  stubbornly, 
making  an  embittered  ti^ht  and  holding  the  neigh- 
borhood. .  .  .  Among  the  Austrian  troops  Galician 
battalions  had  stormed  the  steep  heights  of  the 
Pustki  Hill,  Hungarian  troops  having  taken  in 
fierce  fightmg  the  Wiatrowka  heights.  Prussian 
guard  regiments  threw  the  enemy  out  of  his  ele- 
vated positions  east  of  Biala  and  at  Staszkovvka 
stormed  seven  successive  Russian  lines  which  were 
stubbornly  held.  Either  kindled  by  the  Russians 
or  hit  by  a  shftl,  a  naptha  well  behind  Gorlice 
burst  into  flames.  Higher  than  the  houses  the 
flames  struck  up  into  the  sky  and  pillars  of  smoke 
rose  to  hundreds  of  yards.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  May  .  .  .  the  first  main  position  in  its  whole 
depth  and  extent,  a  distance  of  some  sixteen  kilo- 
meters, had  been  broken  through  and  a  gain  of 
ground  of  some  four  kilometers  had  been  attained. 
At  least  20,000  prisoners,  dozens  of  cannon  and 
fifty  machine  guns  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
allied  [Austro-German]  troops  that  in  the  battle 
had  competed  with  one  another  for  the  palm  of 
victory.  In  addition,  an  amount  of  booty  to  be 
readily  estimated,  in  the  shape  of  war  materials 
of  all  sorts,  including  great  masses  of  rifles  and 
ammunition,  had  been  secured." — German  Great 
Headquarters  dispatch,  May  6,  1915. — "Reports  of 
prisoners  are  unanimous  in  describing  the  effect  of 
the  artillery  lire  of  the  Teutonic  allies  as  more  ter- 
rible than  the  imagination  can  picture.  .  .  .  Corps, 
divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments  melted  away  as 
though  in  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  In  no  direction 
was  escape  possible,  for  there  was  no  spot  of 
ground  on  which  the  four  hundred  guns  of  the 
Teutonic  allies  had  not  exerted  themselves.  All 
the  Generals  and  Staff  Officers  of  one  Russian  divi- 
sion were  killed  or  wounded.  Moreover,  insanity 
raged  in  the  ranks  of  the  Russians,  and  from  all 
sides  hysterical  cries  could  be  heard  rising  above 
the  roar  of  our  guns,  too  strong  for  human  nerves. 
Over  the  remnants  of  the  Russians  who  crowded 
in  terror  into  the  remotest  corners  of  their  trenches 
there  broke  the  mighty  rush  of  our  masses  of  in- 
fantry, before  which  also  the  Russian  reserves, 
hurrying  forward,  crumbled  away." — German  Press 
Heaqiiarters  dispatch,  May  4,  iQiS- 

I.  Adv.\nce  in  middle  Galicia. — "In  barely  four- 
teen days  the  army  of  Mackensen  .  .  .  carried  its 
offensive  forward  from  Gorlice  to  Jaroslau.  With 
daily  fighting,  for  the  most  part  against  fortified 
positions,  it  .  .  .  crossed  the  line  of  three  rivers 
and  gained  in  territory  more  than  100  kilometers 
in  an  airline.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
day,  with  the  taking  of  the  city  and  bridge-head, 
Jaroslau,  they  won  access  to  the  Lower  San.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  cross  this  stream  on  a 
broad  front.  The  enemy  [Russians],  though,  still 
held  before  Radymno  and  in  the  angle  of  San-Wis- 
lok  with  two  strongly  fortified  bridgeheads  the 
west  bank  of  this  river.  For  the  rest  he  confined 
himself  to  frontal  defence  of  the  east  bank.  While 
troops  of  the  guard  in  close  touch  with  Austrian 
regiments  gained,  fighting,  the  crossing  of  the 
river  at  Jaroslau,  and  continued  to  throw  the 
enemy,  who  was  daily  receiving  reinforcements, 
continually  further  toward  the  east  and  northeast, 
Hanoverian  regiments  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river  several  kilometers  further  down  stream.  These 
battles  and  successes  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
May  in  the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor,  who 

.  .  had  hurried  forward  to  his  troops  bv  auto- 
mobile. ...  In  the  days  from  the  i8th  to  the  20th 
of  May  the  Teutonic  allies  pressed  on  further  to- 
ward  the    east,    northeast,   and    north,   threw    the 


enemy  out  of  Sieniawa  and  took  up  positions  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  upon  a  front  of  twenty 
or  thirty  kilometers.  The  enemy  withdrew  be- 
hind the  Lerbaczowa  stream.  All  his  attempts  to 
win  back  the  lost  ground  were  unsuccesslul,  al- 
though in  the  days  from  the  13th  to  the  20th  of 
May  he  brought  no  less  than  six  fresh  divisions 
to  stem  our  advance  at  and  beyond  Jaroslau.  Al- 
together, the  Russian  command  had  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation  thrown  seven  army  corps 
from  other  areas  against  the  front  of  the  army  of 
von  Mackensen  and  against  the  center  and  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand. 
.  .  .  Before  our  front  now  apix^ared  Cossacks  on 
foot,  a  special  militia  formation,  which  hitherto 
had  fought  in  the  Caucasus.  Finally,  there  came 
on  the  outermost  left  wing  of  the  Russians  the 
Trans-Amur  border  guards,  a  troop  designed  purely 
for  the  protection  of  the  railway  in  North  Man- 
churia, whose  use  in  this  part  of  the  area  of  war 
was  probably  not  foreseen  even  in  Russia.  Yet 
the  Russians  still  held  along  the  lower  San  the 
bridge-head  of  Radymno  on  the  west  bank.  The 
problem  of  the  next  ensuing  battles  was  to  drive 
him  also  from  this  point." — German  Headquarters 
report,  May  26,  191S. 

2.  Approaching  Przemysl. — "East  of  the  San 
our  troops  were  attacked  Monday  night  along  ths 
entire  front  by  strong  Russian  forces.  This  was 
especially  true  on  the  lower  Lubaczowka,  where 
superior  forces  attempted  to  advance.  All  the  at- 
tacks were  repulsed  with  severe  losses  to  the  enemy, 
who  at  some  points  retreated  in  disorder.  On 
the  lower  San,  below  Sieniawa,  Russian  attacks 
also  failed.  On  the  north  front  of  Przemysl  Ba- 
varian troops  stormed  three  defenses  of  the  circle 
of  forts,  capturing  1,400  prisoners  and  28  heavy 
guns.  South  of  the  Dniester  Jhe  allied  troops  pene- 
trated the  enemy's  defensive  position,  defeated  the 
Russians  and  conquered  Stry,  the  enemy  retreating 
toward  the  Dniester.  We  captured  53  officers  and 
over  9,000  prisoners,  8  cannon,  and  15  machine 
guns." — Austrian  official  report,  June  i,  1915. — "In 
the  southeastern  theatre  of  war:  In  front  of 
Przemysl  Bavarian  troops  yesterday  stormed  forts 
lO-A,  ii-A,  and  12,  west  of  Dunkowiczki,  cap- 
turing the  remainder  of  a  garrison  of  1,400  men, 
with  eighteen  heavy  and  five  light  cannon.  The 
Russians  attempted  to  escape  their  fate  by  an 
attack  in  masses  against  our  positions  east  of 
Jaroslau,  but  failed,  an  enormous  number  of  dead 
covering  the  battlefield  before  our  front.  The 
conquerors  of  Zwinin  (a  ridge  in  the  Carpathians) 
— the  Prussian  Guard  under  command  of  the 
Bavarian  General,  Count  Bothmer — stormed  a 
strongly  fortified  place  on  the  Stry,  and  broke 
through  Russian  positions  near  and  northwest  of 
Stry." — German  Headquarters  report,  June  i, 
1915. — "The  Russians  have  renewed  their  strong 
attacks  against  the  [Austro-German]  allied  troops 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  San.  Desperate  attacks 
everywhere  have  been  repulsed  with  heavy  Russian 
losses.  On  the  northern  front  of  Przemysl  two 
additional  fortifications  have  been  taken  by  storm, 
and  we  have  maintained  the  conquered  ground. 
.  .  .  The  booty  captured  (besides  that  mentioned 
in  the  German  report)  during  the  month  of  May 
from  the  Russians  was  189  ammunition  wagons 
and  a  quantity  of  other  war  material,  such  as 
8,500  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  5,500,000 
cartridges  and  32,000  rifles." — Austrian  official  re- 
Port,  June  2,  19x5. — "The  corps  of  General  von 
Mackensen,  on  the  evening  of  May  23,  stood  on 
both  sides  of  the  San  in  a  great  bow  directed  to- 
ward the  east.     On  the  right  wing  Bavarian  troops 
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stood  on  the  watch  facing  the  northwest  front  of 
the  fortress  of  Przemysl.  In  touch  with  the  Bavar- 
ian troops  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
stood  south  of  the  San  before  the  strongly  forti- 
fied bridgehead  of  Radymno.  Farther  north  still 
other  troops  linked  up  with  the  army.  On  May 
23  the  artillery  began  its  fire,  which  was  continued 
on  the  next  day.  At  6.0  a.  m.  the  long  infantry 
lines  rose  in  their  storming  positions  and  advanced 
to  the  attack.  In  half-an-hour  the  enemy's  main 
position  throughout  its  extent  was  in  German 
hands.  Shaken  by  the  heavy  artillery  fire  the 
[Russian]  enemy  had  made  only  brief  resistance; 
he  was  in  hasty  retreat  toward  the  east.  But  just 
in  that  direction  and  into  Radymno,  whence  the 
enemy's   reinforcements   were   to   be   expected,   the 


which  had  been  gathered  in  Radymno  made  only 
a  brief  resistance,  this  place  together  with  all  the 
artillery  which  was  attempting  to  escape  through 
the  town  to  the  San,  was  also  lost.  Only  at  the 
bridge-head  of  Zagrody  did  the  Russian  leaders, 
by  hastily  bringing  up  fresh  reserves,  finally  check 
the  attack  of  the  Germans." — German  semi-official 
report,  June  3,  1915. — "When  on  the  2d  of  May 
the  offensive  of  the  allies  in  West  GaUcia  began, 
few  probably  could  have  imagined  that  four  weeks 
later  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Central  Powers  would 
open  their  fire  on  Przemysl.  The'  Russian  staff 
was  not  likely  to  have  prepared  for  this  possibility. 
.  .  .  [On  the  last  day,  June  2,  the  troops  of 
General]  von  Kneussl  began  the  attack  in  the  direc- 
tion  of   the   city.    The   village   Zurawica   and   the 
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Mackensen's  drive  and  the  reconquest  of  Galicia 


artillery  had  in  the  meantime  turned  its  fire.  Great 
clouds  of  smoke  covered  these  villages  set  afire 
by  the  bombardment.  The  Russians  thus  did  not 
have  the  chance  to  take  permanent  footing  in 
Ostroro  The  troops  holding  the  town  surrendered, 
leaving  hundreds  of  guns  and  great  quantities  of 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Along  the 
whole  line  the  German  infantry  was  now  advanc- 
ing upon  Radymno  and  the  villages  connecting  with 
this  place,  Skolowszo  and  Zamojsce.  With  every 
step  forward  the  number  of  prisoners  was  increased. 
Soon  one  division  reported  to  headquarters  that 
it  did  not  have  enough  men  to  attend  to  the 
removal  of  the  great  masses  of  prisoners  without 
prejudice  to  the  conduct  of  the  action.  Cavalry 
was  therefore  assigned  to  this  task.  At  Radymno 
the  enemy's  troops  had  become  jammed  in  crowds. 
.  .  .  One  could  also  see  long  columns  fleeing  east- 
ward covering  the  street  toward  Dunkowice  with 
their  disordered  crowds.     As  the   Russian  recruits 


fortified  positions  of  the  enemy  situated  there  were 
captured.  The  enemy  now  desisted  from  all  fur- 
ther resistance.  .  .  .  After  a  siege  of  only  four  days 
the  fortress  of  Przemysl  was  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  [Teutonic]  allies.  The  Russians,  who  had 
besieged  it  for  months  before  its  capture  by  them, 
had  enjoyed  their  possession  of  the  fortress  for 
only  nine  weeks, — German  report,  June  6,  igiS- — 
"In  the  month  of  May  863  officers  and  268,869 
men  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  southeastern  the- 
atre of  war,  while  251  cannon  and  576  machine 
guns  were  cajitured.  Of  these  numbers,  the  cap- 
turing of  400  officers,  inikuling  two  Generals,  153,- 
254  men,  160  cannon,  including  twenty-eight  heavy 
ones,  and  403  machine  guns,  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
trooi)s  under  General  Mackcnsen.  Including  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  as  well 
as  those  announced  yesterday,  the  total  number 
of  Russians  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germanic  allied  troops  during  the  month  of  May 
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amounts  to  about  1,000  officers  and  more  than 
300,000  men." — German  General  Staff  report,  June 
2,  1915. 

3.  Przemysl  recaptured  by  Germans  (June  3). 
— "In  the  Russian  war  theatre  the  German  troops 
last  night  stormed  the  last  positions  on  the  north 
front  of  Przemysl  and  entered  the  town  at  3:30 
o'clock  this  morning  from  the  north.  .  .  .  The  im- 
portance of  this  success  cannot  yet  be  estimated. 
.  .  .  Following  is  the  Berlin  official  announcement 
of  the  fall  of  Przemysl,  dated  June  3:  'The  forti- 
fied town  of  Przemysl  was  taken  by  us  early  this 
morning,  after  the  fortifications  on  the  northern 
front,  which  still  held  out,  had  been  stormed 
during  the  night.  The  amount  of  booty  taken  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.'  " — Austrian  offlciai  re- 
Port,  June  3,  1915. — "As  Przemysl,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  its  artillery  and  its  works,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  Austrians  before  their  capitula- 
tion, was  recognized  as  incapable  of  defending 
itself,  its  maintenance  in  our  hands  only  served 
our  purpose  until  such  time  as  our  possession  of 
positions  surrounding  the  town  on  the  northwest 
facilitated  our  operations  on  the  San.  The  enemy 
having  captured  Jaroslau  and  Radymno  and  begun 
to  spread  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 
maintenance  of  these  positions  forced  our  troops 
to  fight  on  an  unequal  and  very  difficult  front,  in- 
creasing it  by  thirty-five  versts,  (about  twenty- 
four  miles,)  and  subjecting  the  troops  occupying 
these  positions  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
enemy's  numerous  guns.  Przemysl  was  bombarded 
with  heavy  guns  up  to  16-inch  calibre,  and  the 
enemy  delivered  his  principal  attack  against  the 
north  front  in  the  region  of  Forts  10  and  11, 
which  the  Austrians  had  almost  completely  de- 
moHshed  before  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  .  .  . 
In  Galicia  on  Monday  between  the  Vistula  and 
Przemysl  stubborn  fighting  developed,  our  troops 
gaining  somewhat  important  successes  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  San,  taking  several  villages, 
some  with  the  bayonet." — Russian  official  report, 
June  3,  191S. 

4.  Russian  retreat  from  Przemysl. — "During 
the  day  Przemysl  was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  who 
is  retreating  in  an  easterly  direction,  offering 
resistance  on  the  height  southwest  of  Medyka. 
The  allied  troops  there  are  attacking.  Meanwhile 
the  army  of  the  Austrian  General  Eduard  von 
Boehm-Ermolli  has  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  Russian  defensive  positions  from  the  south, 
and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mosciska,  on  the 
railroad  to  Lemberg.  ...  In  these  engagements  we 
have  captured  numerous  prisoners.  The  army  un- 
der General  Linsingen  also  has  achieved  fresh  suc- 
cesses, and  the  Russians  are  in  full  retreat  before 
him.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  enemy  attempts  an  attack 
he  is  repulsed  with  severe  losses.  VVe  have  cap- 
tured 900  men." — Austrian  Headquarters  report, 
June  4,  1915. — "Our  troops,  after  much  fighting, 
reached  the  line  east  of  Przemysl  and  to  the  north- 
east thereof,  to  Bolesteasyzce,  Ormis,  Poodziao,  and 
Tarzawa.  .  .  .  According  to  statements  made  by 
prisoners  of  the  most  varied  descriptions,  the 
Russians  during  the  night  of  June  2-3,  during 
which  Przemysl  was  taken  by  storm,  had  pre- 
pared a  general  attack  over  the  whole  front  against 
the  army  under  General  von  Mackensen.  This  of- 
fensive broke  down  completely  at  the  outset." — 
German   official   report,  June  4,    1915. 

5.  German  thrust  toward  Lemberg. — "East  of 
Przemysl,  near  Medyka,  the  Russians  have  been 
unable  to  resist  a  further  advance  of  the  Teutonic 
allies    toward   Mosziska.    In    the    district    of    the 


Lower  San  the  enemy's  attacks  were  repulsed. 
From  the  west  Austro-German  troops  approached 
the  district  near  Kalusz  and  Zurawna.  Oh  the 
Pruth  fighting  is  proceeding.  The  enemy  obsti- 
nately attacked  here  at  several  points  but  was 
driven  back  to  the  river." — Austrian  War  Office'  re- 
port, June  5,  1915.- — "Our  troops  have  made  fur- 
ther advances  and  have  driven  off  their  opponents 
who  held  the  bridgehead  at  Sawdyniki.  They 
made  1,970  prisoners.  .  .  .  South  of  Przemysl  our 
troops,  under  General  Marwitz,  together  with 
Austro-Hungarian  troops,  are  advancing  in  the  di- 
rection of  Mosziska.  The  army  under  General  von 
Linsingen  has  driven  the  enemy  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kalusz  and  Zurawno  on  the  Dniester." — 
German  War  Office  report,  June  S,  1915. — "Part 
of  the  army  under  General  von  Linsingen  has 
crossed  the  Dniester  at  Zurawna,  and  has  taken 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  eastern  bank  by  storm. 
Further  south  the  pursuit  reached  the  Nowica- 
Kalusz-Tomaszow  line.  In  addition  to  crossing 
the  Dniester,  which  was  accomplished  by  General 
von  Linsingen's  army  through  a  feint  attack  on 
Zurawna,  the  Austro-German  forces  also  were  vic- 
tors at  KIusz,  forty-five  miles  southeast  of  Dro- 
hobycz." — German  War  Office  report,  June  7, 
1915. — "After  the  severe  defeat  at  Przemysl  the 
Russian  Army  command,  during  the  last  few 
days,  has  made  strong  efforts  to  break  our  line 
by  attacks  against  our  positions  on  the  Pruth,  es- 
pecially against  the  district  of  Kolomea  and  Dela- 
tyn.  .  .  .  While  all  these  attacks  were  being  put 
down  by  the  tenacious  bravery  of  General  Pflan- 
zer's  army,  through  which  the  Russians  suffered 
severely,  allied  forces  under  General  Linsingen  were 
approaching  from  the  west.  .  .  .  They  captured 
Kalusz,  the  district  north  of  Kalusz  and  the  heights 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  north  of  Zurawna. 
.  .  .  Battles  to  the  east  of  Przemysl  and  Jaroslau 
continue.  North  of  Mosciska  the  enemy  has  been 
forced  to  evacuate  Sieniawa.  Isolated  weak  coun- 
ter-attacks by  the  Russians  collapsed." — Austrian 
War  Office  report,  June  7,  191 5. 

(i)  Southeastern  theater  of  war. — "In  the  hills 
near  Nowoszyn,  northeast  of  Zuralt,  the  troops 
under  General  Linsingen  again  defeated  the  enemy. 
The  pursuit  reached  the  line  of  Lubaczow.  South 
of  the  Dniester  River  we  crossed  the  Lukew  River 
and  reached  Byslow,  east  of  Kalusz." — German 
Army  Headquarters  report,  June  8,  1915. 

6.  Lemberg  threatened. — "There  is  heavy  fight- 
ing along  the  entire  Galician  front.  The  army 
of  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  after  the  capture 
of  Sieniawa,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  San,  advanced 
in  a  northern  and  northeastern  direction.  The 
castle  and  farm  of  Piskorvice  were  stormed  yes- 
terday and  numerous  prisoners  captured.  Fighting 
heavily,  the  army  of  General  Mackensen  is  advan- 
ing  on  both  sides  of  Krakowiec  .  .  .  and  toward 
Oleszyce.  .  .  .  Southeast  of  Mosciska  the  troops  of 
General  Boehm-Ermolli  are  attacking  fresh  hostile 
positions  covering  the  road  to  Grodek  (on  the 
railroad  between  Mosciska  and  Lemberg.)  On 
the  upper  Dniester  strong  Russian  forces  are  de- 
fending the  bridge-head  at  Mikolajow  against  the 
advancing  allies  under  General  Linsingen,  while 
further  down  the  river  the  troops  of  General 
Pflanzer  .  .  .  are  standing  before  Nizniow  (south 
of  Maryampol)  and  Czernelica,  maintaining  the 
captured  town  of  Zale  Szczyky  against  all  Russian 
attacks.  Portions  of  this  army  again  have  forced 
the  Russian  troops  making  a  stand  in  Bessarabia, 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth  Rivers,  to 
retreat,  driving  them  toward  Chotin  and  along 
the  Pruth." — Austrian  official  report,  June  ij,  1915- 
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— "The  enemy,  who  was  defeated  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  June  by  the  army  of  General  von  Macken- 
sen,  has  been  unable  to  regain  a  footing  in  the 
positions  prepared  by  him.  To  the  northeast  of 
Jaworow  the  enemy  was  driven  back  from  the 
position  at  which  he  had  stopped,  the  booty  in- 
creasing. The  Russian  forces  south  of  the  Przem- 
ysl-Lemberg  Railway  have  been  forced  to  retreat. 
.  .  .  General  von  der  Marwitz  yesterday  took  Mos- 
ciska.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  of  General 
von  Linsingen  stormed  the  heights  east  of  Zekel. 
Our  cavalry  reached  the  district  south  of  Maryam- 
pol.  .  .  .  The  defeated  Russian  armies  in  Galicia  at- 
tempted on  Tuesday  along  the  whole  front  be- 
tween the  River  San,  north  of  Sieniawa  and  the 
Dniester  marshes  to  bring  the  Teutonic  allies  to  a 
standstill.  In  the  evening  the  Russians  everywhere 
had  been  driven  from  their  positions.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  is  being  pursued.  General  Mackensen's 
army  has  captured  upward  of  40,000  men  and 
sixty-nine  machine  guns  since  June  12." — German 
official  report,  June  15,  iQiS- — "In  Galicia  the  Rus- 
sians, despite  their  obstinate  resistance,  could  not 
withstand  the  general  attack  by  the  allied  armies. 
Hotly  pursued  by  our  victorious  troops  the  re- 
mainder of  the  defeated  Russian  corps  are  retreat- 
ing. .  .  .  South  of  the  Lemberg  Railroad  the  army 
of  General  Boehm-Ermolli  Tuesday  night  stormed 
the  Russian  positions  on  the  entire  front,  driving 
the  enemy  across  the  Sadowa,  Wyszna,  and  Rudki. 
South  of  the  Dniester  the  fighting  is  proceeding 
before  the  bridge  head.  The  troops  of  General 
Pfianzer  yesterday  captured  Nijnioff  [Nizniow]. 
From  June  i  to  June  15  our  total  war  booty  has 
been  108  officers  and  122,300  men,  53  cannon,  187 
machine  guns,  and  58  munition  wagons." — Austrian 
official  report,  June  16,  1915. — "On  both  sides  of 
Tarnogrod  Austro-German  troops  yesterday  drove 
the  enemy  back  toward  a  branch  of  the  Tanew 
River.  Later  during  the  night  these  defeated  Rus- 
sians were  driven  still  further  back  by  General  von 
Mackensen.  They  retreated  as  far  as  the  prepared 
positions  at  Grodek,  which  are  on  the  line  running 
from  the  Narol  and  Wereszyca  brooks  to  their 
junction  with  the  River  Dniester." — German  official 
report,  June  18,  1915. — "North  of  Sieniawa  our 
pursuing  troops  have  penetrated  Russian  territory 
and  reached  the  heights  north  of  Krezow  and  occu- 
pied Tarnogrod.  The  Russian  forces  between  the 
Lower  San  and  the  Vistula  have  retired  at  several 
points.  The  heights  north  of  Cieszanow  (ten  miles 
north  of  Lubaczow)  have  been  taken.  .  .  .  South 
of  the  Upper  Dniester  the  Russians,  after  hard 
fighting,  were  compelled  to  retire  from  positions 
near  Litynia  toward  Kolodrub.  Our  pursuing 
troops  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wereszyca. 
.  .  .  The  enemy  making  desperate  attempts  to 
throw  our  troops  back  in  Bukowina,  suffered  heavy 
losses  from  our  artillery  and  retired  quickly." — 
Austrian  Wwr  Office  report,  June  18,  1915. — "South 
of  the  Pilica,  troops  under  General  von  Woyrsch 
have  taken  several  advanced  enemy  positions  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days.  The  armies  under  General 
von  Mackensen  have  taken  the  Grodek  position. 
Early  yesterday  morning  German  troops  and  the 
corps  of  Field  Marshal  von  Arz  commenced  an 
attack  upon  strongly  intrenched  enemy  lines. 
After  stubborn  fighting,  lasting  until  afternoon, 
enemy  trenches,  one  behind  the  other,  almost  along 
the  entire  front,  extending  over  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  kilometers  .  .  .  had  been  stormed.  In 
the  evening  the  enemy  was  thrown  back  behind 
the  high  road  to  Zolkiew,  north  of  Lemberg  and 
Rawa  Ruska." — German  official  report,  June  20, 
1915- 


"Emperor  William,  it  was  announced  officially 
by  the  German  War  Department  today,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Beskid  for  possession  of  the 
Grodek  line.  The  rapidity  of  the  Austro-German 
success  excites  astonishment  here.  .  .  .  Air  scouts 
report  that  the  Russians  have  fallen  back  upon 
their  last  line  of  defenses,  protecting  Lemberg, 
which  is  nine  miles  west  of  the  city  limits.  The 
situation  at  Lemberg  is  evidently  precarious,  as 
General  von  Mackensen  today  seized  the  railway 
between  Lemberg  and  Rawa  Ruska,  ...  the  main 
line  of  travel  northward.  .  .  .  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las, the  Russian  Commander  in  Chief  apparently 
has  begun  to  realize  the  threatening  dangers  for 
he  has  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all  Russian  forces 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  Dniester." — German 
official  report  June  21,  1915. 

7.  Fall  of  Lemberg  reported  in  Berlin. — "The 
news  that  Lemberg  has  been  carried  by  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  troops  is  received  today  [June  23] 
with  great  jubilation  in  Berlin.  Throngs  of  peo- 
ple crowd  the  public  squares  and  the  parks,  flags 
are  displayed  from  windows,  and  bands  are  playing 
patriotic  airs.  Extra  editions  of  the  newspapers 
are  being  shouted  on  the  streets,  and  the  church 
bells  are  ringing.  Everybody  seems  to  feel  that 
another  great  step  in  the  direction  of  final  victory 
has  been  gained." — German  War  Office  report, 
June  23,  1915. — See  also  below:   g,  2. 

8.  German  summary  of  Galiclan  campaign. — 
"The  Galician  operations  for  the  break-through 
began  on  May  2nd,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral von  Mackensen.  Under  him  were  placed  the 
nth  German  Army,  consisting  of  eight  German 
and  two  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  of  infantry, 
as  well  as  one  Austro-Hungarian  division  of  cav- 
alry, and  the  4th  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  com- 
posed of  five  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, one  Austro-Hungarian  division  of  cavalry, 
and  one  German  infantry  division.  Its  first  objec- 
tive was  to  break  through  the  Russian  front  on  a 
general  Hne  from  Gorlice  to  Gromnik  in  order  to 
make  the  enemy's  position  untenable  as  far  as  the 
Lupkow  Pass.  This  limitation  was  considered  ad- 
visable in  the  first  place.  It  was  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  G.  H.  Q.  deduc- 
ing from  the  agreement  permanent  claims  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  strong  German  forces  on  its 
front.  The  break-through  succeeded  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  nth  Army,  and  along  a  part  of 
the  front  of  the  4th  Austro-Hungarian  Army.  The 
Russians  showed  themselves  unequal  to  the  heavy 
fire  which  was  severely  concentrated  on  the  points 
to  be  breached.  .  .  .  The  enemy  suffered  the  most 
serious  and  bloody  losses.  ...  On  May  6th  the 
Russians  were  already  in  full  retreat,  which  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  a  rout,  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  3rd  Austro-Hungarian,  the  nth  and 
the  4th  Austro-Hungarian  Armies,  i.  e.,  on  a  front 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  wide  between  the 
ridge  of  the  Beskiden  and  the  Upper  Vistula.  A 
few  days  later  their  neighbouring  sectors  also  gave 
way:  in  the  south  as  far  as  the  left  wing  of  the 
Southern  Army  astride  the  Munkacs-Stryj  road, 
in  the  north  on  the  front  of  the  first  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  as  well  as  of  the  Woyrsch  divi- 
sion as  far  as  the  Pilitza.  The  allied  G.H.Q.'s 
therefore  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  set  new  and 
further  objectives  for  the  ."spearhead  group  and  the 
adjoining  armies.  They  were  ordered  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  enemy  north  of  the  Upper 
Vi.stula,  and  south  of  the  Vistula  to  reach  the 
line  of  the  San.  Wisznia  and  Dniester  as  swiftly  as 
possible.  Further  orders  would  not  be  issued  until 
a  firm  hold  was  obtained  upon  these  strong  sec- 
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tors.  The  reason  lor  this  spasmodic  advance  was 
the  consideration  due  to  Italy's  attitude.  These 
intentions  were  adhered  to,  however,  when  it  be- 
came evident  in  the  middle  of  May  that  only  a 
few  days  remained  before  our  former  ally  would 
formally  secede  to  the  enemy.  The  armies  on  the 
wings,  which  were  unfortunately  still  hanging 
back,  were  urged  to  do  their  utmost  to  reach  their 
objectives  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  nth  Army, 
which  had  reached  its  goal,  was  ordered  to  assist  its 
neighbours.  .  .  .  The  Russians  had  not  continued 
their  retreat  across  the  river  in  front  of  Woyrsch's 
detachment  and  the  ist  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
in  the  bend  of  the  Vistula  south  of  the  Piiitza, 
but  had  established  a  front  again  on  the  left 
bank.  The  weak  forces  of  the  allies  there  were 
not  sufficient  to  eject  them  from  their  positions. 
On  the  right  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  in  Galicia,  new 
circumstances  had  arisen  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
very  considerable  Russian  forces.  The  reinforce- 
ments consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  forma- 
tions of  the  Odessa  group,  which  had  originally 
been  concentrated  for  a  move  against  Turkey. 
The  lesser  part  of  them  was  taken  from  the  fronts 
north  of  the  Narcw  and  in  front  of  Warsaw.  The 
4th  Austro-Hungarian  Army  had  only  reached  the 
Lower  San  with  its  right  wing,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  nth  Army,  but  it  was  only  just 
holding  its  ov/n  against  Russian  counter-attacks. 
Symptoms  of  disintegration  in  some  of  its  units 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Assistance  had  also  to 
be  given  by  the  nth  Army  to  its  southern  neigh- 
bour, the  3rd  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  which  was 
attacking  Przemysl.  Consequently  it  did  not  look 
as  if  the  nth  Army  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
offensive  on  its  own  initiative.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russian  attacks  directed  against  it  broke 
down  everywhere  with  the  heaviest  losses  for  the 
attackers.  In  spite  of  the  assistance  given  to  it, 
the  3rd  Austro-Hungarian  Army  made  just  as 
little  satisfactory  progress  as  the  adjoining  2nd 
Austro-Hungarian  Army,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Division  under  Szurmay  and  the  Southern  Army. 
In  the  Bukovina  the  7th  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
was  engaged  in  heavy  fighting,  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians mostly  had  the  advantage.  Along  the  whole 
front  of  attack,  therefore,  the  operations  threatened 
to  come  to  a  standstill.  The  certain  deduction 
would  have  been  either  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  German  forces  engaged  would  have  to  be 
left  there,  or  heavy  reverses  reckoned  with.  The 
first  event  would  have  meant  the  crippling  of  the 
German  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  second  would 
have  offered  the  prospect  with  great  probability  of 
a  collapse  of  Austria-Hungary  at  no  distant  date. 
The  only  effective  weapon  against  such  dangers 
seemed  to  G.  H.  Q.  to  consist  in  bringing  up  suffi- 
cient fresh  German  forces  to  Galicia.  It  accord- 
ingly arranged  for  this  to  be  done  to  the  largest 
extent  that  was  still  possible,  after  it  had  once 
more  ascertained  whether  they  could  have  been 
used  to  a  greater  advantage  at  any  other  part  of 
the  Eastern  front.  This  idea  proved  to  be  im- 
practicable at  that  moment.  A  speedier  and . 
greater  success  was  nowhere  to  be  expected  than 
by  continuins;  the  offensive  on  the  present  front  of 
attack  with  all  energy.  .  .  .  The  enemy  had  gradu- 
ally brought  up  very  great  masses  of  troops  .  .  . 
[in  Galicia].  But  they  were  not  put  into  the 
front  in  mass,  but  in  relays,  and  were  so  scattered, 
that  the  superiority  was  not  very  much  greater 
than  on  other  sections  of  the  front.  The  value  of 
the  Russian  troops  in  Galicia  had  certainly  sunk 
below  their  ordinary  level.  Moreover,  their  move- 
ments were   extraordinarily   restricted  by  the   dis- 


position of  the  masses,  and  by  the  great  confusion 
which  prevailed  along  the  rear  lines  of  communica- 
tion. Apart  from  the  works  around  the  fortress  of 
Przemysl,  they  had  no  properly  constructed  posi- 
tions at  their  disposal.  Finally,  when  it  was  re- 
membered that  the  capture  of  Lemberg,  of  which 
there  was  an  immediate  likelihood  if  the  of- 
fensive in  Galicia  was  continued,  would  create  a 
disastrous  impression  for  the  Russians  throughout 
the  whole  East  as  things  stood,  the  decision  was 
made.  'Ihe  offensive  in  Galicia  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. Every  battalion  that  could  be  spared  by 
any  means  on  the  German  fronts  was  again  brought 
up.  Austria-Hungary  was  unfortunately  not  able 
to  contribute  any.  Two  and  a  half  divisions  were 
transferred  from  the  Western  front.  This  reduced 
the  army  reserves  there  to  a  scarcely  bearable 
minimum.  It  was  thought  that  the  danger  might 
be  borne  for  some  time,  since  the  relief  offensives 
had  hitherto  been  broken  so  brilliantly  by  the 
admirable  behaviour  of  the  troops.  The  actual 
German  front  in  the  East  had  to  supply  two  divi- 
sions, one  from  the  9th  Army,  which  stood  before 
Warsaw,  and  the  other  from  the  new  formations. 
The  transference  was  possible  without  any  particu- 
lar difficulty.  Although  the  Russians  had  with- 
drawn forces  from  this  sector  for  Galicia  they 
still  had  a  numerical  superiority  there.  But  they 
had  been  obliged  to  send  such  large  quantities  of 
materiel  and  ammunition  to  the  broken  part  of 
the  front,  that  an  offensive  of  any  promise  on  their 
part  in  the  North  was  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
Lastly,  preparations  were  made  for  the  transport 
of  two  of  the  German  divisions  which  had  com- 
pleted their  establishment  in  Syrmia.  Thej'  could 
be  spared  from  there.  The  danger  which  threat- 
ened from  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  a  possible  South- 
ern Slav  movement,  could  be  regarded  as  past, 
after  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  at  Russia, 
and  so  long  as  Italy  did  not  make  any  dangerous 
progress,  which  was  not  probable  in  the  near 
future.  .  .  .  The  success  attempted  by  bringing  up 
these  fresh  forces  was  achieved,  although  the  en- 
circling movement  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  portion  of  the  Carpathian  wing.  After 
the  Russians  had  previously  evacuated  Przemysl, 
as  soon  as  some  of  its  forts  were  stormed  by  Ger- 
man troops,  they  were  thrown  back  by  the  help 
of  these  reinforcements  from  position  to  position  in 
quick  succession  with  the  heaviest  losses.  The 
southern  portion  in  Eastern  Galicia  of  the  whole 
Russian  front  broke  away  completely  from  the 
northern.  For  a  time  there  was  a  broad  empty 
space  in  Volhynia.  The  break-through  was  accom- 
plished. On  June  22  Lemberg  fell.'" — General  von 
Falkenhayn,  German  general  staff  and  its  decisions, 
pp.  q6,  ioi,  109-113. — See  also  Poland:  1915-1918. 
(g)  Second  stage  of  Austro-Hungarian  offen- 
sive.— Hindenburg's  drive  on  Warsaw. — "With 
the  fall  of  Lemberg  the  second  great  stage  begins 
of  the  Austro-German  offensive.  The  thrust  had 
succeeded  brilliantly  up  to  a  point,  but  the  cost 
had  been  heavy.  .  .  .  Von  Mackensen's  problem 
was  now  not  the  clearing  of  territory,  but  the 
culminating  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  Russian  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Polish  salient  .  .  .  [was]  the  wedge 
of  Russian  territory  thrust  out  between  Galicia  and 
East  Prussia.  But  there  was  an  inner  salient, 
which  was  the  vital  one.  Warsaw  was  at  its  apex, 
and  the  northern  side  was  the  railway  running  by 
Bialystok  and  Grodno  to  Petrograd;  the  southern 
was  the  line  by  Ivangorod,  Lublin,  Cholm,  Kovel, 
and  Rovno  to  Kiev.  If  the  northern  or  southern 
line  were  cut  Warsaw  must  fall;  if  both  were 
pierced,   then   the  whole   Russian  force  must   fall 
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back  behind  the  Polish  Triangle,  and  not  improbably 
behind  the  marshes  of  Pripet,  in  which  case  the 
two  halves  would  be  hopelessly  severed.  The  capture 
of  Lemberg  was  only  an  incident  in  von  Macken- 
sen's  sudden  swing  to  the  north-east;  his  main 
object  was  an  attack  upon  the  Warsaw-Kiev  hne. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  there  had  been  activity  at  other 
parts  of  the  Eastern  front.  In  the  middle  of  May 
the  Germans  were  in  strength  on  the  Dubissa, 
twenty  miles  from  Kovno.  Libau  had  fallen  to 
them  on  gth  May,  they  had  reached  the  Windawa,' 
and  throughout  May  and  early  June  they  made 
steady  progress  in  the  Courland  province." — J. 
Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  7,  pp.  151- 
152. — "One  day  in  June,  when  the  fall  of  Lemberg 
was  assured,  the  Kaiser  met  von  Hindenburg  and 
von  Falkenhayn  at  Posen.  .  .  .  The  weakness  of 
the  whole  Russian  position  had  now  revealed  itself. 
It  was  a  salient,  and  a  precarious  salient.  It  de- 
pended upon  the  integrity  of  the  two  long  railway 
lines  which  connected  Warsaw  with  Petrograd, 
Moscow  and  Kiev.  In  front  of  each  of  these  lines 
lay  the  enemy — from  Mlawa  to  Shavli  in  the 
north,  from  Sandomirz  to  the  Dniester  in  the 
south.  At  the  apex  stood  Warsaw,  the  capital  of 
Russian  Poland,  and  the  key  of  the  Vistula.  The 
German  armies  were  already  pressing  northward 
against  the  southern  line.  It  was  now  von  Hin- 
denburg's business  to  balance  this  movement  by  a 
descent  from  East  Prussia  upon  the  northern  sector. 
Mathematical  calculation  would  again  be  vindi- 
cated. What  had  happened  on  the  Donajetz 
[Dunajec],  the  Wisloka,  and  the  San  would  hap- 
pen on  the  Narev,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Bug.  Once 
the  railways  were  cut  the  troops  in  the  point  of  the 
salient  would  be  isolated,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  could  extricate  themselves  from  such  a 
trap.  Warsaw  would  fall.  ...  a  greater  Sedan 
would  follow,  and  the  remnants  that  escaped  would 
be  but  a  fraction  of  the  force  which  in  April  had 
looked  for  a  triumphant  summer.  .  .  .  Germany 
had  behind  her  all  the  advantages  of  speedy  trans- 
port. Her  shell  supplies  were  still  enormous,  she 
had  lost  few  guns,  and  the  gaps  in  her  ranks  had 
been  filled  up  from  the  reserves." — Ibid.,  v.  8,  pp. 
138,  139-140. — The  grand  sweep  of  the  victorious 
Austro-German  armies  through  Galicia  summarized 
above  (f,  8.)  was  on  a  scale  that  surpassed  all 
previous  campaigns  in  history.  "On  June  20 
Mackensen  captured  Rawaruska,  north  of  Lem- 
berg .  .  .  [which  rendered  Lemberg  untenable]  and 
compelled  the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  strong 
line  of  lakes,  river,  and  marshes  which  constituted 
the  'Grodek  position,'  just  west  of  Lemberg.  .  .  . 
The  [subsequent]  fall  of  Lemberg  may  be  taken 
as  the  crowning  achievement  of  Mackensen's  great 
drive.  The  Russians  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
Carpathian  passes  in  headlong  rout;  Tarnow,  Jaro- 
slau,  Przemysl,  and  Lemberg  had  been  reconquered; 
and  within  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  the 
Russians  had  been  all  but  expelled  from  Galicia 
(they  still  held  a  strip  of  eastern  Galicia,  including 
Sokal,  Brody,  and  Tarnopol).  .  .  .  But  the  most 
important  benefit  which  the  resources  of  Galicia 
conferred  immediately  upon  the  Teutons  was 
strictly  military.  It  exposed  Russian  Poland  to  an 
attack  on  both  flanks.  Mackensen's  drive  was  but 
a  phase  of  a  grandiose  scheme  to  put  Russia 
entirely  out  of  the  war.  ...  As  soon  as  Mackensen 
had  cleared  the  Russians  out  of  the  greater  part 
of  Galicia,  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  launched 
a  gigantic  offensive  against  them  in  Poland." — 
C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Brief  history  of  the  Great  War, 
pp.  101-102. 
1.  Approach  to  Lemberg. — Battle  of  Grodek. 


— "In  the  night  from  the  isth  to  i6th  of  June  the 
enemy  began  his  retreat  in  front  of  the  allied 
troops  [Teutonic]  in  an  easterly  and  northeasterly 
direction.  He  was  now  unquestionably  withdraw- 
ing to  his  defenses  on  the  Wereszyca  and  the  so- 
called  Grodek  position.  .  .  .  Whatever  was  lacking 
to  the  situation  in  natural  strength  had  been  sup- 
phed  by  art.  This  the  Russians  displayed  above 
all  in  the  Grodek  position  which,  joinmg  the  Were- 
szyca on  the  north  at  Janow,  Stretches  for  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  70  kilometres  in  a  northwestern 
direction  as  far  as  the  region  of  Narol  Miasto. 
Thousands  of  laborers  had  here  worked  for  months 
to  construct  a  fortified  position  which  does  honor 
to  the  Russian  engineers.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole  this 
position  formed  the  last  great  bulwark  with  which 
the  Russians  hoped  to  check  their  victorious  oppo- 
nents and  to  bring  their  advance  upon  Lemberg 
to  a  permanent  halt.  The  Russian  army  found 
itself  incapable  of  acting  up  to  these  expectations 
of  its  leaders.  A  cavalry  regiment  of  the  Guard, 
with  the  cannon  and  machine  guns  assigned  to  it, 
succeeded  on  the  i6th  of  June,  on  the  road  Jawo- 
row-Niemirow,  in  making  a  surprise  attack  on  a 
Russian  infantry  brigade  marching  northward  to 
the  Grodek  position  and  in  scattering  it  in  the 
forests.  In  the  evening  the  city  of  Niemirow  was 
stormed.  On  the  i8th  of  June  the  armies  of  Gen- 
eral von  Mackensen  deployed  into  Hne  of  battle 
before  the  Russian  positions.  On  the  following 
day  they  moved  to  the  attack.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  decisive  onslaught  was  made  on  the  Grodek 
position  and  in  the  evening  on  the  Wereszyca  line. 
Very  soon  the  hostile  positions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sosnina  forest  were  taken.  .  .  .  The  main  at- 
tack was  made  by  regiments  of  the  Prussian  Guard. 
Before  them  lay,  to  the  west  of  Magierow,  Hill 
350.  .  .  .  The  defenses  consisted  of  two  rows  of 
trenches,  lying  one  over  the  other,  with  strong 
cover,  and  with  wire  entanglements  and  abattis 
in  front  of  them.  At  daybreak  began  the  artillery 
battle.  This  already  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
resulted  in  the  complete  subduing  of  the  Russian 
artillery,  which,  as  always  in  the  recently  preceding 
days,  held  back  and  only  very  cautiously  and  with 
sparing  use  of  ammunition  took  part  in  the  battle. 
At  seven  the  hostile  position  was  considered  ripe 
for  storming  and  the  infantry  attack  ordered. 
Although  the  forces  manning  the  heights  still  took 
up  the  fire  against  the  attackers,  it  was  without, 
however,  inflicting  on  them  losses  worth  mention- 
ing. The  German  heavy  artillery  had  done  its 
duty.  The  enemy  was  so  demoralized  that  al- 
though in  the  beginning  he  kept  up  his  fire  he 
preferred  to  absent  himself  befort  the  entry  of  the 
Germans  into  his  trenches.  In  the  meantime  the 
attack  was  directed  against  the  neighboring  sec- 
tions. Soon  the  Russians  found  themselves  com- 
pelled also  to  vacate  without  giving  battle  the 
very  strong  position  running  north  of  the  street 
that  leads  to  Magierow  with  its  front  toward  the 
south.  Since  the  German  troo^i.s  were  able  to 
penetrate  with  the  fleeing  enemy  into  Magierow 
and  to  advance  north  of  the  city  toward  the  east, 
the  position  at  Bialo-Piaskowa  also  became  un- 
tenable. The  Russians  flowed  backward  i?nd  only 
at  Lawryko  again  tried  to  get  a  firm  footing.  .  .  . 
Again  penetration  of  the  Russian  front  succeeded 
to  a  width  of  25  kiionietres,  and  the  fate  of  Lem- 
berg had  been  decided  here  and  on  the  Wcres/yca. 
This  line  was  stormed  late  in  the  evening  and 
partly  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  20th  of 
June.  The  German  corps,  which  on  this  day  had 
been  joined  by  the  German  Emperor,  stormed  the 
hostile  positions  of  Stawki   as  far  as  the   Bulawa 
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outwork.  Since  the  morning  hours  of  the  20th 
of  June  the  enemy,  who  in  places  had  already 
withdrawn  in  the  night,  was  in  full  retreat  toward 
the  east  along  the  whole  front.  The  pursuit  was 
at    once   undertaken." — German   report,   June    27, 

1915- 

2.  Fall  of  Lemberg. — "The  Russians  [had]  en- 
tered Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  a  city  of 
250,000  inhabitants,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
1914.  .  .  .  They  began  promptly  to  develop  Lem- 
berg into  a  great  fortress  and  for  the  further 
protection  of  their  new  possession  to  construct  the 
fortified  lines  of  Grodck  and  Wereszyca.  The  pro- 
tective works  of  Lemberg  built  by  the  Austrians 
were  strengthened  and  extended  by  the  Russians, 
especially  along  the  south  and  southwest  fronts. 
.  .  .  After  the  armies  of  General  von  Mackensen 
had  broken  through  the  Grodek  and  Wereszyca 
position,  German  divisions  and  allied  troops  struck 
these  supporting  works.  The  centre  of  the  Army 
Boehm-Ermolli  simultaneously  approached  the  west 


3.  Fighting  on  the  Bug  and  Vistula  rivers. — 
Advance  in  Galicla. — Mackensen's  army. — "Be- 
tween the  Bug  and  the  Vistula  Rivers  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  troops  .  .  .  reached  the  dis- 
tricts of  Belz,  Komanow  and  Zamosc  and  the 
border  of  the  forest-plantations  in  the  Tanew  sec- 
tion .  .  .  [on  June  30;  while  the  Russians  had  also 
commenced  to  retreat]  on  a  line  formed  by  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  and  in  the  district  of  Zawich- 
ost,  to  the  east  of  Zarow.  .  .  .  [In  the  southeast], 
after  bitter  fighting,  the  troops  under  General  von 
Linsingen  .  .  .  stormed  the  Russian  positions  east 
of  the  Gnila  Lipa  River  to  the  north  of  Rohaytn. 
.  .  .  East  of  Lemberg  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
.  .  .  pressed  forward  into  the  enemy  positions.  The 
army  under  .  .  .  [von  Mackensen  continued]  to 
press  forward  between  the  Bug  and  Vistula  Rivers. 
West  of  the  Vistula,  after  stubborn  fighting  by  the 
Russians,  the  Teutonic  allies  .  .  .  [advanced]  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kamenna  in  pursuit.  The  total 
amount  of  captures  during  June  made  by  the  Teu- 
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from  Lemberg.  The  main  body  of  this  army  at- 
tacked sections  of  the  hostile  army  which  had 
prepared  for  renewed  resistance  behind  the  Szczer- 
zek  and  Stavczon'ka  streams  and  in  contact  with 
the  fortress  on  the  south.  This  position  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st  of  June  was  successfully  pene- 
trated at  several  points  and  the  attacking  troops 
were  pushed  closer  to  the  defenses  on  the  west 
front  of  Lemberg.  German  connecting  troops 
under  the  leadership  of  General  von  der  Marwitz 
on  the  same  day  stormed  the  most  important 
points  of  the  stubbornly  defended  supporting 
position.  They  thus  compelled  the  enemy  to  evac- 
uate this  position  in  the  whole  of  its  extent  and 
opened  for  the  adjacent  Austrian  troops  the  road 
to  the  defenses  on  the  northwest  front  of  the 
fortress.  In  consequence  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  were  able  on  the  2 2d  of  June  to  take  the 
works  on  the  northwest  and  west  fronts.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  fell  the  fortification  Rzesna, 
soon  thereafter  Sknilow,  and  toward  eleven  Lysa 
Gora.  ...  At  noon  of  that  day  the  victorious  troops 
set  foot  in  the  Galician  capital." — German  report, 
June  28,  1915. 


tonic  allied  troops  under  .  .  .  [Generals  von  Linsin- 
gen, von  Mackensen,  and  von  Woyrsch]  amounts 
to  409  officers  and  140,650  men  and  80  cannon 
and  268  machine  guns." — German  official  report, 
June  30,  1915. — "Battles  in  Eastern  Galicia  con- 
tinued on  July  I  on  the  Gnila  Lipa  and  in  the  re- 
gion east  of  Lemberg.  ...  In  the  region  of  the 
source  of  the  Wieprz  we  occupied  Zamosc ;  north  of 
the  Tanew  all  lower  lands  are  occupied.  West  of 
the  Vistula  our  troops  pursued  the  flying  enemy  up 
to  Tarlo." — Austrian  official  report,  July  i,  1915- 

4.  On  Zlota  Lipa  River. — "In  Eastern  Galicia 
the  Teutonic  allied  troops  under  General  von  Lin- 
singen, after  two  weeks  of  successful  battles,  .  .  . 
reached  the  Zlota  Lipa  River,  the  western  bank  of 
which  .  .  .  [was]  cleared  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
sectors  of  Kamionka  Strumilowa  and  Krasno  bat- 
tles against  the  Russian  rearguards  are  continuing. 
Near  Krylow  (on  the  Bug  River),  in  Southern 
Russian  Poland,  near  the  Galician  border,  the  en- 
emy has  evacuated  the  western  bank  of  the  Bug  and 
burned  the  village  of  Krylow.  .  .  .  The  Teutonic 
allied  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  positions  north 
of  the  small  River  Por  and  advanced  to  Faras  and 
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Plonka.  The  western  army,  commanded  by  Arch- 
duke Joseph  Ferdinand,  after  several  days'  battle, 
broke  through  the  Russian  front  on  both  sides  of 
Kransnik  and  drove  the  Russians  back  with  heavy 
losses  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  captured 
twenty-nine  officers  and  8,000  men  and  took  six 
caissons  and  six  machine  guns.  .  .  .  The  Austrians 
.  .  .  captured  the  district  of  Cieszanow  and  the 
heights  north  of  Wysnica.  Under  pressure  of  our 
advance  the  enemy  is  retreating  on  the  Wieprz  be- 
yond Tarnogora.  Our  booty  in  this  fighting  has  in- 
creased to  41  officers  and  11,500  men  and  17  ma- 
chine guns." — Austrian  official  report,  July  6,  1915. 

5.  Defeat  at  Krasnik  of  Russian  counter-at- 
tack.— The  relative  subsidence  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Teutonic  allies  during  the  last  week  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  goal  set  for  the 
Lemberg  campaign  already  has  been  attained.  This 
was  the  recapture  of  the  city  and  the  securing  of 
strong  defensive  positions  to  the  eastward  and 
northward.  These  positions  have  .  .  .  been  se- 
cured along  the  line  of  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  Bug 
Rivers  and  the  ridge  to  the  northward  of  Krasnik. 
The  Russians  attempted  a  counter-offensive  from 
Lubin  against  the  Austro-German  positions  north 
of  Krasnik,  bringing  up  heavy  reinforcements  for 
this  purpose.  Owing  to  this  movement  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  which  had  rushed  beyond  the  posi- 
tions originally  selected,  withdrew  to  the  ridge, 
where  they  .  .  .  successfully  resist  [ed]  all  Russian 
attacks." — Austrian  Headquarters  report,  July  11, 
1915- 

6.  Breaking  Russia's  lines. — "The  importance 
of  defending  Warsaw  and  its  converging  railways 
[the  most  important  means  of  communication  for 
the  Russian  armies]  was  fully  realized  by  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff.  The  city  itself  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  to  the  north  and  northeast  a  line  of 
fortresses  [see  below:  i,  3]  made  the  natural  line 
of  the  Narew  river  an  artificially  stronger  protec- 
tion against  any  attack  from  East  Prussia  aimed  at 
the  northern  side  of  the  railway  wedge;  while  to 
the  southeast  the  broad  line  of  the  Vistula  with 
its  heavy  fortifications  at  Ivangorod  had  been 
deemed  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  a  flanking  move- 
ment from  the  southwest.  It  was  reassuring  that 
Hindenburg  in  his  two  earlier  offensives  in  Russian 
Poland  [during  the  winter  of  1914-igiS  (see  above: 
b;  also  below:  h)]  had  been  unable  to  penetrate 
beyond  these  major  lines  of  defense.  Late  in  June 
1915,  just  after  the  fall  of  Galicia,  the  Russians 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  salient  centering  in 
Warsaw.  [The  success  of  Mackensen's  drive,  how- 
ever, freed  large  bodies  of  the  troops  with  which  he 
had  been  operating,  and  enabled  von  Hindenburg 
to  commence  his  great  advance]." — C.  J.  H.  Hayes, 
Brief  history  of  the  Great  War,  p.  104. — On  July 
14,  the  army  of  General  von  Below  "crossed  the 
Windau  River  near  and  north  of  Kurshany,  con- 
tinued its  victorious  advance.  Eleven  officers  and 
2,450  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  three  cannon 
and  five  machine  guns  were  captured.  The  army 
of  General  von  Gallwitz  proceeded  against  the  Rus- 
sian positions  in  the  district  south  and  southeast  of 
Olawa.  After  a  brilliant  attack  three  Russian  lines, 
situated  behind  each  other  northwest  and  northeast 
of  Przasnysz,  were  pierced.  .  .  .  The  Russians  re- 
treated, after  the  evacuation  of  Przasnysz  on  the 
14th,  to  their  line  of  defense  from  Ciechanow  to 
Krasnosielo,  lying  behind  them.  On  the  isth  Ger- 
man troops  also  took  these  enemy  positions  by 
storm,  and  pierced  the  position  south  of  Zielona, 
over  a  front  of  .seven  kilometers,  forcing  their  op- 
ponents to  retreat,  .  .  .  After  the  Teutonic  allies 
bad  taken  a  series  of  Russian  positions  on  the  River 


Bug  and  between  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  impor- 
tant battles  developed  ...  on  this  entire  front  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Field  Marshall  von  Macken- 
sen.  West  of  the  Vierpz,  in  the  district  southwest 
of  Krasnostav,  German  troops  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines." — Official  German  report,  July  17, 
1915. — "Portions  of  the  army  of  General  von  Be- 
low .  .  .  defeated  the  Russian  forces  near  Autz, 
where  3,620  men  and  six  guns  and  three  machine 
guns  were  captured.  ...  On  the  southeastern  front 
the  offensive  was  taken  by  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral von  Woyrsch,  which  made  successful  progress 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy.  Our  troops  .  .  . 
took  a  narrow  point  in  the  wire  entanglements  of  a 
strongly  fortified  enemy  main  position,  and 
through  this  opening  stormed  an  enemy  trench  on  a 
front  of  2,000  meters.  ...  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  wedge  was  widened  and  pushed  forward, 
with  tenacious  hand-to-hand  fighting,  far  into  the 
enemy's  position.  In  the  evening  the  enemy's  Mos- 
cow Grenadier  Corps  was  defeated  by  our  land- 
wehr  and  reserve  troops.  The  enemy  retreated  .  .  . 
behind  the  Iljanka  River  to  the  district  south  of 
Zwolen,  suffering  heavy  losses  in  their  retirement. 
Reserve  troops  and  a  levy  of  troops  of  General  von 
Schaltz  have  stormed  the  towns  of  Poremky  and 
Wykplock,  and  regiments  of  General  von  Gallwitz 
have  broken  through  the  extended  positions  of 
Moldzi,  Nome  and  Kaniewo." — German  official  re- 
port, July  18,  1915. 

7.  Evacuation  of  Warsaw  ordered. — The  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Morning  Post  reported 
from  Budapest  on  July  20  that  the  gradual  evacu- 
ation of  Warsaw  had  been  ordered  by  the  Rus- 
sians. "The  Austro-Hungarians  .  .  .  forced  a 
crossing  of  the  Wolicza  River  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Grabovetz  and  advanced  across  the  Bug  to  the 
north  of  Sokal,  the  Russians  having  during  the 
night  retreated  along  the  whole  front  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Bug.  The  Germans  captured,  from 
July  16  to  July  18,  16,000  prisoners  and  twenty- 
three  machines  guns.  ...  On  the  Narew  the  en- 
emy [Russians]  took  the  offensive,  capturing  the 
village  of  Poredy.  West  of  the  Omulev  our  troops, 
retiring  progressively  toward  a  bridgehead  on  the 
Narew,  delivered  a  rearguard  action  of  a  stub- 
born character.  In  the  direction  of  Lublin  enemy 
[Russian]  attacks  during  the  i8th,  on  the  front 
Wilkoaz-Vychawa  (east  and  north  of  Krasnik) 
were  successfully  repulsed.  At  dawn  of  the  i8th 
the  enemy  [Russians]  captured  Krasnostav,  thirty- 
four  miles  south  of  Lublin  on  the  Vieprz  and  crossed 
upstream.  ...  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Vieprz 
we  (Austro-Germans)  repulsed  near  Krasnostav 
and  the  River  Volitza  many  extremely  stubborn 
enemy  attacks.  .  .  .  Between  Geneichva  and  the 
Bug  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  after  a  desperate 
fight  we  drove  the  enemy  from  all  the  trenches 
previously  occupied  by  him." — German  report,  July 
20,  19x5. — In  the  north  "German  troops  .  .  .  [are] 
within  about  fifty  miles  of  Riga.  .  .  .  [Southward] 
successes  in  the  sector  northeast  of  Warsaw,  cul- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Ostrolenka,  one  of  the 
fortresses  designed  to  shield  the  capital.  .  .  .  German 
columns  are  within  artillery  range  of  the  fortress 
of  Novo  Georgievsk,  the  key  to  .  .  .  [Warsaw] 
from  the  northwest,  and  only  about  twenty  miles 
from  it.  Immediately  southwest  of  the  city,  sev- 
enteen miles  from  it,  Blonie  h;is  fallen,  and  further 
south  Grojec,  twenty-six  miles  distant,  while  Ger- 
man cavalry  have  captured  Radom,  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name,  on  the  railroad  to  the  great 
fortress  of  Ivangorod.  The  Lubiin-Cholm  Railway 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  .  .  .  but  the 
Russian   Commander-in-Chief   has   issued,   through 
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the  Civil  Governor,  an  order  that  in  case  of  a  re- 
treat from  the  town  of  Lublin,  the  male  popula- 
tion is  to  attach  it>e!l  to  the  retiring  troops." — As- 
sociate Press  dispatch,  July  21,  1915. 

8.  Ostrolenka  fort  taken. — "North  of  Nov- 
gorod, on  the  Narew,  German  troops  captured  en- 
emy positions.  .  .  .  Fresh  Landsturm  troops  who 
were  under  fire  for  the  first  time  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  North  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Skwa  we  reached  the  Narew.     The  permanent  for- 


the  enemy,  who  was  defeated  on  the  Aa  River 
at  Alt  Autz,  our  troops  yesterday  reached  the 
district  of  Holzumberge  and  northwest  of  Mitau, 
where  the  enemy  occupied  previously  prepared 
positions.  .  .  .  The  army  of  General  von  Gallwitz, 
advancing  further,  is  now  standing  with  all  its 
troops  on  the  Narew  line  southwest  of  Ostro- 
lenka and  Novo  Georgievsk  (about  ten  miles 
northwest  of  Warsaw).  The  Russians  who  did  not 
find  protection   in   their  fortifications  and  bridge- 
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tifications  of  Ostrolenka,  on  the  northwest  bank 
of  the  river,  were  captured.  South  of  the  Vis- 
tula our  troops  advanced  into  hostile  position  to 
Blonie  and  Grojec.  ...  In  rearguard  fighting  the 
Russians  lost  560  prisoners.  .  .  .  All  counter  at- 
tacks made  by  Russian  reserves,  which  were 
brought  up  quickly,  were  repulsed.  We  captured 
more  than  5,000  prisoners.  Our  troops  are  closely 
pursuing  the  enemy.  Our  cavalry  already  has 
reached  the  railway  line  from  Radom  to  Ivangorod. 
Between  the  upper  Vistula  and  the  Bug  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  retreating  enemy.  .  .  .  [July  20].  Ger- 
man troops  occupied  Tukum  and  captured  Windau 
...   (in   Courland  on  the   Baltic  Sea).     Pursuing 


head  positions  already  have  retreated  across  the 
Narew^  .  .  .  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  us 
has  been  increased  to  loi  officers  and  28,760  men. 
.  .  .  The  enemy,  defeated  on  the  17th  by  the  army 
under  General  von  Woyrsch  northwest  of  Sienno, 
attempted  to  arrest  our  pursuit  in  his  previously 
prepared  positions  behind  the  Ilzanka  sector.  .  .  . 
The  same  troops  during  the  night  entered  the  line 
near  Krasanow  and  Baranow,  which  also  is  waver- 
ing with  a  decision  imminent.  Between  the  upper 
Vistula  and  the  Bug  the  battle  of  the  allied  troops 
under  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  is  proceeding 
with  unabated  violence.  At  the  eruption  point 
near  Pilaskovice  and  Krasnostaw  the  Russians  made 
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desperate  efforts  to  avert  a  defeat.  Fresh  troops 
sent  against  ours  were  defeated,  however.  Fur- 
ther east,  in  the  Grabovetz  district,  allied  troops 
forced  a  crossing  of  the  Volitza.  Austro-Hun- 
garian  troops  advanced  across  the  Bug  to  a  point 
north  of  Sokol.  Under  pressure  of  our  pursuit  the 
enemy  retreated  during  the  night  on  the  entire 
front,  stopping  only  at  the  eruption  point  near 
Krasnostaw,  where  he  attempted  some  resistance, 
but  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  German  troops  and 
the  corps  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal 
von  Arz  captured,  from  the  i6th  to  the  i8th, 
16,250  prisoners  and  twenty-three  machine  guns. 
According  to  written  orders  which  have  come 
into  our  possession  the  commanders  of  the  enemy 
were  resolved  to  maintain,  without  regard  to  losses, 
the  positions  which  we  now  have  captured." — 
German  official  report,  July  20,  1915. 

9.  More  Teutonic  victories. — "In  the  Eastern 
Theatre:  To  the  west  of  Shavli  the  last  hostile  in- 
trenchment  has  been  stormed  and  occupied,  and  the 
pursuit  continues  eastward.  .  .  .  South  of  the  road 
of  Mariampol-Kovno  we  attacked  and  captured  the 
villages  of  Kiekier3'szki  and  Janowka.  .  .  .  Like- 
wise attacks  by  our  Landwehr  against  positions 
held  by  the  enemy  north  of  Noogorod  (on  the 
Narew)  were  completely  successful.  The  Russians 
retreated,  leaving  2,000  prisoners  in  our  hands. 
.  .  .  Further  south  on  the  Narew  River  a  strong 
outwork  at  Rozan  was  stormed.  We  took  560 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  enemy  endeavored  to  offer 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  Narew.  His  desperate 
counter  attacks  with  hastily  gathered  troops  on 
the  bridgehead  position  of  Rozan,  Pultusk,  and 
Novo  Georgievsk  failed.  The  Russian  losses  were 
heavy.  We  took  1,000  prisoners.  The  Blonie- 
Grojec  position  offered  the  enemy  only  brief 
respite.  Under  the  compulsion  of  our  troops  who 
had  been  reinforced  from  all  sides,  the  Russians 
began  to  give  up  their  fortified  positions  to  the 
west  of  Grojec  and  to  retire  to  the  eastward." 
— German  official  report,  July  21,  1915. — "But 
on  July  25  one  of  Hindenburg's  armies,  com- 
manded by  Gallwitz,  suddenly  strikes  north  of  the 
salient  and  along  the  Narev,  aiming  to  reach  the 
Petrograd-Warsaw  railroad  behind  Warsaw.  After 
desperate  fighting  Gallwitz  gets  across  the  Narev 
on  July  25.  But  he,  in  turn,  is  forced  to  slow 
down.  Yet  on  this  same  day  Mackensen  is  again 
getting  forward  and  is  within  ten  miles  of  Lublin. 
Both  sides  of  the  salient  are  now  in  grave  danger. 
To  add  to  the  pe.il,  one  of  Leopold's  armies  has 
crossed  the  Vistula  between  Ivangorod  and  War- 
saw, finding  a  weak  spot  resulting  from  the  trans- 
fer of  troops  to  meet  Mackensen's  thrust.  War- 
saw is  now  doomed.  Indeed  a  decision  to  evacuate 
had  been  taken  as  early  as  July  15,  although  there 
were  moments  subsequently  when  it  seemed  pos- 
sible that  the  Russians  might  hold  on.  Lublin  falls 
on  July  36.  The  Warsaw-Kiev  line,  one  of  the 
vital  railroads  of  the  sailent,  is  now  cut.  There- 
fore, on  August  4,  the  Russians  clear  Warsaw  and 
Prince  Leopold's  army  enters  the  Polish  capital 
one  year  to  a  day  after  the  British  declaration  of 
war  transformed  the  character  of  the  contest  into  a 
world  struggle.  The  Battle  of  the  Dunajcc  had 
been  won  on  May  Day ;  less  than  a  hundred  days 
later  the  Germans  were  in  Warsaw.  With  the  fall 
of  Warsaw  the  next  problem  posed  is  whether  the 
Russian  armies  can  escape — will  they  be  able  to  get 
east  of  the  breaches  in  the  sides  of  the  salient  before 
the  armies  of  Mackensen  and  Hindenburg  reach 
their  lines  of  communication?  Again,  as  at  Muk- 
den, the  Russians  displayed  their  great  capacity  for 
successful   retirement.     By   August   15   there   is  no 


longer  any  danger  of  an  immechate  envelopment, 
the  Warsaw  apex  of  the  salient  has  been  safely 
cleared,  and  the  road  to  Brest-Litovsk  lies  open, 
and  the  barrier  fortresses  along  the  Niemen- 
Bobr-Narev  have  fulfilled  their  final  mission — 
those  of  the  Narev  are  now  doomed  and  there  is 
no  great  purpose  in  holding  them  too  long.  .  .  . 
The  first  stage  of  the  retreat  is  safely  passed." — F. 
Simonds,  History  of  the  World  War,  v.  2,  pp.  157- 
158. 

(h)  Battles  on.  the  northern  flanks. — In  order 
to  understand  the  position  of  the  belligerents  at 
this  juncture,  it  is  now  necessary  to  go  back 
and  view  the  operations  in  the  north  of  Po- 
land in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  In  the 
last  days  of  January,  1915,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  made  a  forward  movement  in  East  Prus- 
sia, using  the  loth  Army  of  four  corps  commanded 
by  General  Baron  Sievers.  By  February  6  the 
Russian  loth  Army  had  made  great  progress.  Its 
right  was  close  to  Tilsit  and  from  there  ran  east  of 
Insterburg  along  the  Angerapp  river,  east  of  Lot- 
zen,  the  key  to  the  main  route  through  the  Masu- 
rian lakes,  its  left  resting  on  Johannisburg.  South, 
separated  from  it  by  a  gap,  lay  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  Russian  Army  of  the  Narew.  Hindenburg 
sprung  a  surprise  on  February  7.  From  the  west 
he  had  brought  the  21st  Corps  and  three  reserve 
corps.  The  38th  and  40th  Corps  had  come  from 
Germany  and  three  corps  from  the  eastern  front, 
in  all  about  300,000  troops  to  hurl  upon  General 
Siever's  120,000.  "The  force  was  organized  in 
two  armies — the  northern,  commanded  by  General 
von  Eichhorn,  operating  on  the  line  Insterburg- 
Lotzen,  and  the  southern,  under  General  von  Be- 
low, on  the  line  Lotzen-Johannisburg.  General  von 
Eichhorn  .  .  .  bore  a  high  military  reputation ;  but 
a  serious  illness  had  so  far  prevented  hini  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  campaign.  .  .  .  The  German  advance 
was  pressed  along  the  whole  line  Tilsit-Johannis- 
burg,  and  according  to  custom  the  left  wing  swept 
in  an  enflanking  movement  east  of  Tilsit  in  the 
curve  formed  by  the  Lower  Niemen.  The  Russian 
right,  in  front  of  Pilkallen  and  Gumbinnen,  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  avoid  envelopment,  and  the 
natural  line  of  its  retreat  was  along  the  railway  to 
Kovno.  In  so  doing  it  turned  a  little  to  the  north- 
east, and  since  the  railway  helped  its  speed  of 
movement,  the  corps  just  to  the  south  of  it  was 
left  out  of  hne.  This  corps  was  the  20th,  com- 
manded by  General  Bulgakov,  and  composed  of 
one  first-Hne  division  and  three  regiments  of  reserv- 
ists— in  all  some  30,000  men.  .  .  .  Von  Eichhorn 
drove  it  back  to  the  lateral  frontier  railway,  after 
which  there  was  no  good  way  through  the  forests 
and  marches  between  the  frontier  and  the  Niemen. 
Its  right  wing  was  turned,  and  it  was  pressed 
down  towards  the  south,  with  the  enemy  on  three 
sides  of  it.  In  the  wide  forests  north  of  Suwalki 
it  speedily  became  a  broken  force,  and  companies 
and  regiments  were  left  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  home.  The  two  southern  corps  had  to  face  the 
attack  of  von  Below's  four  corps  between  Lotzen 
and  Johannisburt:.  They  held  a  strong  position 
in  the  eastern  narrows  of  the  Lake  region,  and  the 
passages  were  fiercely  disi)utcd.  On  the  extreme 
German  right  one  corps  under  General  von  Litz- 
mann  drove  the  Russian  left  across  the  frontier  to 
Kolno.  North  of  him  General  von  Faick  occupied 
Johannisburg,  while  General  von  Butlar  drove 
back  the  Rus.sians  from  before  Lotzen.  The  Kaiser 
was  present  at  this  section  of  the  fight.  The  stern- 
est struggle  was  for  the  narrows  which  cover  the 
approach  to  Lyck  from  the  west.  These  were  held 
by  the  Russian  rearguard,  and  not  carried  till  the 
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morning  of  the  15th  [February].  But  by  that 
time  the  two  southern  Russian  corps  were  mostly 
over  the  border,  retreating  by  the  Suwalki-Seyny 
causeway  and  by  the  Ossowietz  railway.  In  spite 
of  this  heavy  rearguard  fighting,  these  two  corps 
got  away  without  serious  losses.  By  the  12th 
von  Eichhorn's  army  was  over  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  had  occupied  Mariampol.  By  the  15th  von 
Below  was  also  on  Russian  soil,  moving  towards 
Grodno  and  Ossowietz.  By  that  time  most  of 
General  Siever's  army  was  on  the  Niemen  and  the 
Bobr.  For  an  army  to  fall  back  seventy  miles 
under  the  pressure  of  a  force  three  times  its  su- 
perior, based  on  a  good  railway  system,  is  at  all 
times  a  difficut  feat.  When  it  is  added  that  more 
than  half  of  Sievers's  army  had  no  railways  to 
assist  them,  but  must  struggle  with  their  guns 
through  blind  forests  choked  with  snowdrifts,  the 
achievement  becomes  almost  miraculous.  The  Rus- 
sian losses  were  large,  but  in  the  circumstances 
must  be  regarded  as  moderate.  .  .  .  The  chief  Rus- 
sian loss  was  in  General  Bulgakov's  20th  Corps, 
which  the  German  Staff  asserted  that  they  had 
completely  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  total  Russian  losses 
may  have  been  80  guns  and  30,000  men ;  they  were 
no  more.  The  two  southern  corps,  in  spite  of  their 
stubborn  delaying  action  at  Lyck,  crossed  the 
woods  between  Augustovo  and  Ossowietz  without 
serious  disaster.  By  the  20th  the  vigor  of  the  Ger- 
man thrust  had  spent  itself.  The  Russians  were  en- 
trenched, and  the  inevitable  counter-attack  had  be- 
gun. .  .  .  The  Russian  stand,  which  was  virtually  a 
counter-attack,  began  about  the  igth.  The  line 
held  was  well  to  the  west  of  the  Niemen.  We  are 
now  dealing  with  the  thrust  of  von  Eichhorn  and 
von  Below  on  the  Niemen  and  Bobr  and  must  for 
the  present  neglect  the  operations  developing  along 
the  Narev.  The  German  aim  was  clear.  The  map 
will  show  that  the  main  line  from  Warsaw  to  Pet- 
rograd  crosses  the  Niemen  at  Grodno,  running 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Cfeowietz,  and  at  an 
average  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Upper 
Narev.  If  this  line  could  be  cut,  then  one  of 
Warsaw's  chief  communications  would  cease,  and 
the  road  would  be  open  for  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  an  advance  from  the  northern  flank.  Obvi- 
ously, the  most  deadly  movement  against  this  Hne 
would  be  that  made  nearest  Warsaw;  but  since 
the  Germans  had  got  so  close  to  the  Niemen  it  was 
justifiable  to  attempt  to  cut  it  there,  far  as  it  was 
from  Warsaw,  provided  a  great  effort  were  also 
made  against  the  Narev  section.  The  fighting  on 
the  Niemen  and  the  Bobr  therefore  developed  into 
the  operations  of  the  left  wing  and  left  centre  of 
the  German  armies.  .  .  .  Turoggen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niemen,  was  seized  and  held,  but  .  .  . 
no  serious  effort  was  made  to  force  the  difficult  line 
of  the  Niemen's  tributaries,  and  take  Kovno  from 
the  north.  The  chief  attacks  were  two.  Von  Eich- 
horn about  20th  February  launched  the  veterans 
of  the  2ist  Corps  from  Suwalki  against  the  Nie- 
men a  little  north  of  Grodno.  Dense  forests  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  made  an  effective  screen, 
and  the  corps  succeeded  in  making  the  passage,  and 
for  the  better  part  of  a  week  maintained  them- 
selves effectively  on  the  eastern  shore.  They  were 
unable  to  move  against  the  Warsaw-Petrograd  rail- 
way .  .  .  less  than  ten  miles  off.  The  second  at- 
tack was  delivered  against  Ossowietz,  the  fortress 
which  von  Hindenburg  had  previously  assaulted  in 
September.  .  .  .  This  second  siege  of  Ossowietz 
was  conducted  with  great  determination,  and  lasted 
for  the  better  part  of  a  fortnight.  It  made  no  im- 
pression, for  in  those  fiat,  snow-clad  wastes,  where 
every  knuckle  of  dry  soil  was  known  to  the  de- 


fence, there  were  no  opportunities  for  screening  the 
big  howitzers,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  seem  to 
have  rapidly  silenced  them.  By  the  beginning  of 
March  the  Russian  counter  attack  had  developed, 
and  everywhere,  from  Kovno  to  the  Narev,  the  in- 
vaders were  [checked].  ...  On  sth  March  the 
serious  attack  on  Ossowietz  ended  .  .  .  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  .  .  .  gave  orders  for  a  gradual  re- 
treat to  the  East  Prussian  frontier.  On  Sth  March 
there  was  desperate  fighting  about  Seyny  and  Au- 
gustovo, and  the  Russians  made  large  captures  of 
German  supplies.  ...  By  the  middle  of  March 
von  Hindenburg  had  drawn  back  his  left  and  left 
centre  to  a  position  some  ten  miles  inside  Russian 
territory,  and  covering  his  own  frontiers.  The  of- 
fensive had  failed,  for  not  only  had  the  Niemen 
line  proved  impracticable  and  Ossowietz  impreg- 
nable, but  farther  south  on  the  Narev  a  great  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  and  lost." — J.  Buchan,  Nel- 
son's history  of  the  war,  v.  6,  pp.  26-33. 

I.  Oper.mions  on  the  Narew. — "We  turn  to 
the  struggle  on  the  Narev.  .  .  .  Simultaneously 
with  his  attack  on  the  Niemen  and  the  Bobr  .  .  . 
[von  Hindenburg]  launched  a  force  against  the  line 
of  the  Narev.  .  .  .  His  intention  was  to  clear  the 
Russians  out  of  East  Prussia,  drive  them  back  to 
the  Niemen,  and  leave  a  competent  army  to  harass 
them  there.  ...  If  Warsaw  were  the  main  objec- 
tive, then  to  force  the  Lower  Narev  and  cut  the 
two  railways  running  east  and  north-east  from  the 
Polish  capital  must  speedily  lead  to  the  fall  of  that 
fortress.  It  would  be  attacked  simultaneously  from 
the  west,  the  east,  and  the  north.  .  .  .  Von  Hin- 
denburg's  problem  was  to  feint  heavily  against  the 
Russian  right,  and  when  he  had  driven  it  in  to 
leave  sufficient  forces  to  occupy  it,  and  swing  the 
operative  part  of  his  force  against  the  Russian  left. 
In  that  way  he  hoped  to  find  the  Narev  so  ill 
guarded  that  he  would  be  over  it  and  in  possession 
of  the  railways  before  Russia  realized  his  aim.  His 
winning  card  was  the  East  Prussian  lines,  which 
would  allow  him  to  move  men  speedily  and  secretly 
and  far  behind  his  front.  ...  Its  success  depended 
on  the  weakness  of  Russia's  hold  on  the  Narev 
and  the  slowness  of  her  communications.  Like  all 
German  plans,  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  Russia  could  hold  on  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two,  the  scheme  must  miscarry.  ...  It 
shipwrecked  on  the  stubborn  valour  of  the  thin 
Russian  lines  on  the  Narev  .  .  .  they  broke  the 
shock  of  the  assault,  and  before  it  could  be  re- 
newed the  situation  had  changed.  .  .  .  Early  in  De- 
cember [1914]  there  had  been  a  German  advance 
from  East  Prussia,  when  one  corps,  moving  on  a 
sixteen-mile  front,  had  occupied  the  highroad 
which  runs  from  the  railway  south  of  Mlawa  east 
to  the  town  of  Przasnysz.  A  Russian  counter-at- 
tack from  Novo  Georgievsk  had  driven  it  back,  and 
had  occupied  the  country  up  to  Mlawa  and  beyond 
it.  Thereafter  there  began,  and  continued  through- 
out January,  a  Russian  movement  along  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Lower  Vistula  in  the  direction  of 
Thorn.  Plock  was  in  Russian  hands,  and  on  Jan- 
uary I  sth  the  Russian  vanguard  was  only  forty 
miles  from  Thorn.  About  the  middle  of  February 
this  movement  was  checked  by  a  strong  German 
advance,  which  forced  the  Russian  left  on  this  front 
back  to  the  line  Plock-Rachiaz.  There  the  left 
stood  firm,  and  the  pressure  ceased.  .  .  .  About  the 
.  .  .  [same  time]  the  Russian  army  of  the  Narev 
— the  12th  Army  commanded  by  General  Plehve — 
was  very  weak.  The  strongest  part,  its  left,  had 
been  in  action  towards  Plock.  In  front  of  Prz- 
asnysz there  was  an  outpost  of  a  single  brigade, 
and  between  Przasnysz  and  the  railway  was  an- 
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other  outpost,  a  division  strong,  holding  the  ridge 
between  the  two  watersheds.  .  .  .  On  Monday 
[February]  i8th,  the  Germans  began  to  concen- 
trate two  corps  on  the  line  Mlawa-Chorzele,  being 
well  served  by  the  lateral  frontier  railway  from 
Soldau  to  Willenberg,  and  by  the  Mlawa-Warsaw 
line  on  their  right.  The  advance  on  this  front  of 
twenty-five  miles  began  on  Monday,  22nd  Feb- 
ruary. The  right  came  down  the  Mlawa  railway, 
the  centre  from  Chorzele  down  the  main  highway, 
to  Przasnysz,  and  the  left  down  the  Orzyc  valley 
in  a  flanking  movement  directed  apparently  against 
Ostrolenka  and  the  Narev.  The  single  Russian 
brigade  in  front  of  Przasnysz  was  driven  back  upon 
the  town,  and  on  the  24th  the  German  captured 
Przasnysz  taking  a  number  of  guns  and  about  half 
the  isolated  brigade.  There  remained  only  the 
division  which  had  Taken  its  stand  on  the  ridge 
which  lies  between  Przasnysz  and  Czechanov  on  the 
river  Lydynia.  On  the  23rd  this  force  was  as- 
saulted by  the  German  right  from  the  Mlawa  rail- 
way and  by  the  centre  from  Przasnysz  which  at- 
tacked by  way  of  the  village  of  Vola  Vierzbowska 
.  .  .  [while  the  left  wing]  had  taken  the  town  of 
Krasnosielce  and  was  threatening  Ostrolenka  and 
Rozhan.  This  most  critical  situation  was  saved  by 
the  division  on  the  ridge.  Fighting  a  battle  on  two 
fronts  it  held  out  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours — 
till  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  24th  when  Rus- 
sian reinforcements  had  begun  to  come  up.  They 
came  by  Czechanov  where  they  strengthened  the 
hne  of  the  heroic  division,  and  from  Pultusk,  Roz- 
han, and  Ostrolenka,  against  the  German  right  and 
centre.  The  enclosers  had  now  become  too  en- 
closed, for  the  German  centre  was  hemmed  in  at 
Vola  Vierzbowska  between  the  Russians  on  the 
ridge  and  the  corps  coming  from  the  valley  of  the 
Narev.  The  Russians  right  meanwhile  had  at- 
tacked Krasnosielce,  and  driven  the  German  left 
off  the  Orzyc.  The  invaders  were  being  pressed  in 
on  three  sides,  and  driven  northward  through 
Przasnysz.  .  .  .  This  battle  was  fought  under  con- 
ditions which  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  from  the 
history  of  modern  war.  ...  At  Przasnysz  men 
were  flung  into  the  firing  line  without  rifles,  armed 
only  with  a  sword-bayonet  in  one  hand  and  two 
bombs  in  the  other.  That  meant  fighting,  des- 
perate fighting,  .at  the  closest  quarters.  The  Rus- 
sians had  to  get  at  all  costs  within  range  to  throw 
their  bombs,  and  then  they  charged  with  cold  steel. 
But  it  succeeded.  The  Germans  gave  ground  before 
numbers  that  were  not  their  equal,  and  crowded 
into  Przasnysz.  The  Russians  entered  that  town 
on  the  26  and  all  the  next  day  the  battle  raged 
among  the  ridges  towards  Stegna.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  the  Germans  were  in  retreat  to  pre- 
pared positions  between  Mlawa  and  Chorzele,  leav- 
ing 10,000  prisoners  in  Russian  hands.  The  siege  of 
Ossowietz  failed  about  the  same  time  and  the  21st 
Corps  fell  back  on  the  Niemen.  The  whole  move- 
ment quieted  down.  Von  Hindenburg  had  now  his 
northern  front  inside  the  Russian  frontier.  But 
this  was,  if  anything,  an  advantage  to  an  oppo- 
nent so  ill  supplied  with  communications,  and  it 
had  cost  the  Germans  more  than  an  army  corps. 
It  was  another  step  in  the  war  of  attrition.  We 
have  already  noted  the  difficulties  of  the  German 
position,  and  the  odds  against  their  strategy  being 
successful.  The  most  dangerous  thrust  was  on  the 
Narev,  and  that  might  have  succeeded  had  the 
movement  been  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the 
armies  to  the  east.  As  it  was,  there  was  a  gap  in 
the  invasion  north  of  Lomza  and  Ostrolenka,  and 
this  permitted  Russian  reinforcements  to  come  up 
from  the  Narev  valley,  and  allowed  them  to  turn 


the  German  flank  on  the  Orzyc." — J.  Buchan,  Nel- 
soti's  history  of  the  war,  v.  6,  33-38. 

(i)  Hindenburg's  invasion  of  Courland. — Ger- 
man report. — "While  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  under  the  command  of  General 
von  Mackensen  prepared  and  successfully  carried 
through  the  great  drive  in  Galicia  the  armies  of 
von  Hindenburg  had  the  task  to  maintain  and  en- 
large the  great  successes  won  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  mighty  battlefield.  [See  above:  h.]  By  the 
direct  threat  toward  Warsaw  his  troops  prevented 
any  great  offensive  by  the  Russians,  and  in  the 
Winter  battles  of  the  Masurian  Lakes  .  .  .  with 
the  utmost  exertion  of  their  forces  swept  German 
lands  clean  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Not  easily  would 
the  tough  Russians  give  up  their  hunger  for  East 
Prussia,  although  they  attempted  no  general  of- 
fensive with  the  utilization  of  their  wealth  of 
human  material,  but  continually  made  new  single 
thrusts  from  their  defensive  positions.  They  held 
the  fortress  line  on  the  Narew,  the  Bobr,  and  the 
Niemen,  and  sent  attacking  columns  forward,  espe- 
cially from  Grodno  and  Kovno.  .  .  .  Not  only 
have  German  troops  bloodily  repelled  all  their 
advances  and  taken  firm  footing  on  the  lines 
northward,  Prasznyz,  Augustowo,  Suwalki,  Kal- 
warja,  Mariampol,  to  Sapiezyszki,  up  along  the 
Niemen,  but  north  of  the  Niemen  they  have  pene- 
trated with  a  surprising  offensive  far  into  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  brief  Russian  raid  to  Memel 
was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Courland  by  our 
troops.  It  was  as  though  von  Hindenburg  de- 
sired to  show  to  the  world  by  examples  of  both 
sorts  how  the  Russians  and  how  the  Germans 
undertake  and  carry  out  such  ventures.  .  .  .  Espe- 
cially successful  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  Russian  strategy 
may  be  transferred  to  a  smaller  scale  .  .  .  [was] 
furnished  by  General  of  Infantry  Litzmann  with 
the  troops  under  him.  In  accordance  with  the 
immediate  orders  of  General  von  Eichhorn,  he 
.  .  .  [held]  the  watch  south  of  the  Niemen,  op- 
posite the  great  Russian  fortress  Kovno  and  the 
fortified  place  Olita.  The  Russians  believed  they 
could  break  through  the  line  of  his  troops.  From 
the  great  forest  west  of  Kovno  they  sent  attacking 
columns  against  the  German  left  wing.  General 
Litzmann,  however,  quickly  gathered  all  the  men 
whom  he  could  spare  from  other  points,  and 
with  these  troops  just  as  they  came — forming 
many  of  the  units  upon  the  very  battlefield  itself 
— struck  the  Russians  at  Szaki  so  powerfully  that 
they  flowed  back  into  the  forest.  But  the  German 
General  did  not  wish  to  have  them  before  his 
front  in  this  territory  so  difficult  of  observation. 
He  decided  to  clear  this  whole  forest  to  its 
eastern  edge,  which  is  reached  by  the  guns  of 
the  fortress  Kovno  of  the  enemy.  To  do  this  he 
brought  up  as  many  troops  as  possible  on  his 
left  wing  and  started  an  encircling  attack  of  wide 
scope.  A  strong  column  from  Mariampol  and 
from  the  Szcczupa  line  broke  through  the  built- 
up  defensive  position  of  the  Russians  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  southern  corner  of  the  great 
forest,  where  at  Dembowa  Buda  it  came  upon 
strong  resistance.  At  the  same  time  a  strong 
body  of  troops  entered  the  northern  part  of  the 
forest  and,  swinging  to  the  right,  marched  on 
several  parallel  roads  in  a  southern  direction.  To 
carry  out  a  frontal  attack  the  cavalr\'  went  for- 
ward from  west  toward  the  east  and  then  to  the 
southeast,  here  accomplishing  a  genuine  infantry 
task,  while  a  second  body  of  cavalry  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  leave  its  horses,  and  received 
orders    to    ride    forward    on    the    outermost    left 
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flank,  alonji  the  Nit-men,  and  if  possible  to  bar 
the  roads  for  the  enemy's  retreat  toward  Kovno. 
These  were  the  glowing  hot  days  of  the  second 
week  in  June,  .  .  .  but  the  German  will  to  vic- 
tory knew  no  weakenine;.  Three  Russian  positions 
which  had  been  established  in  the  river  valleys 
of  the  forest  were  one  after  another  encircled  from 
the  north,  and  had  to  be  given  up.  The  Russiaris 
recognized  the  danger  of  the  great  concentric 
attack,  and  defended  themselves  bravely.  Most  of 
all,  they  were  concerned  to  keep  open  as  long  as 
possible  the  road  for  the  retreat  to  Kovno.  Both 
to  our  southern  column  at  Dembowa  Buda,  which 
was  now  pushing  forward  further  on  the  Kovno 
road,  and  to  our  encircling  cavalry  from  the 
Niemen  they  opposed  obstinate  resistance,  and  in 
the  meantime  hastened  the  retreat  toward  Kovno 
of  all  such  forces  as  could  still  escape.  However, 
the  ring  of  the  German  troops  closed  too  swiftly. 
When  our  tireless  warriors  in  the  night  pushed 
forward  to  the  railroad  station  at  Koslowa  Buda, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  forest,  they  found 
there  a  sleeping  army.  Something  like  3,000  Rus- 
sians had  lain  down  there  exhausted  in  order  the 
next  day  to  seek  an  opening  to  escape.  Now 
they  were  saved  the  trouble ;  they  were  carried 
away  into  captivity.  The  great  forest  was  free 
of  the  enemy." — German  Greut  Headquarters  re- 
port, June,  iQiS- 

I.  North  of  the  Niemen. — "North  of  the 
Niemen  the  troops  falling  within  the  district  under 
the  command  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
.  .  .  [held]  firmly  in  their  possession  a  large  piece 
of  beautiful  Courland.  ...  In  the  beginning  the 
enemy  .  .  .  was  completely  mistaken  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  German  invasion  of  Courland. 
.  .  .  Only  the  powerful  resistance  of  our  troops 
to  the  continually  increasing  Russian  reinforce- 
ments and  our  successful  counterthrusts  showed 
the  true  condition  of  affairs.  But  the  error  of 
the  Russians  was  excusable.  For  the  rapidity  of 
this  advance  was  indeed  astonishing — a  brilliant 
achievement  for  the  German  troops  and  their 
leaders.  Within  a  few  days  General  von  Lauen- 
stein,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  leadership 
of  the  enterprise,  had  made  his  preparations,  in 
which  was  included  an  understanding  with  sections 
of  the  navy  operating  in  the  Baltic.  Early  on 
the  27th  of  April  the  march  of  invasion  began 
from  the  outermost  flanking  positions.  One 
column  crossed  the  Niemen  at  Schmalleningken, 
and  to  the  north  another,  from  100  to  125  kilo- 
meters distant,  moved  forward  from  the  northern- 
most tip  of  East  Prussian  in  an  easterly  direction. 
The  former  on  the  first  day  penetrated  Courland 
nearly  fifty  kilom.eters  with  its  infantry  and  \yith 
its  cavalry  to  Rossienie  and  beyond  the  Dubissa. 
The  other  encountered  resistance  a't  Koreiany  and 
had  to  force  the  crossing  over  the  Minna  sector 
under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  heavy  artillery,  but 
also  went  forward  a  considerable  distance.  A  third 
column  moved  forward  more  slowly  in  the  middle. 
...  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  it  was 
learned  that  the  enemy  who  had  stood  on  the 
main  road  from  Tilsit  to  Mitau,  near  Staudwile, 
had  hurriedly  withdrawn  to  avoid  the  threatened 
encircling  of  his  left  flank,  and  had  marched  off 
toward  Kielmy  and  Szawle,  (Shavli).  Immedi- 
ately the  right  column  was  sent  after  him.  This, 
still  on  the  same  evening,  took  Kielmy,  thus  hav- 
ing moved  forward  in  two  days  seventy-five  kilo- 
meters. The  left  column  was  called  upon  to  make 
especially  heavy  exertions  in  the  very  difficult, 
mostly  marshy  country.  .  .  .  The  third  day 
carried    the    right    column    across   the    Windawski 


Canal,  which  was  defended  by  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  Russians,  who  had  probably  had  in  Courland 
only  cavalry  and  home-defense  troops,  now  quickly 
[brought]  ...  up  reinforcements  by  railroad  and 
unload[ed]  them  between  Szawle  and  Szadow.  .  .  . 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  .April,  the  fourth 
day,  the  right  column  entered  Shavli,  which  the 
Russians  had  set  afire,  and  continued  the  pursuit 
some  distance  beyond.  The  cavalry  on  the  road 
to  Janischki  and  Mitau  captured  machine  guns, 
ammunition  wagons,  and  baggage.  .  .  .  The  next 
day  brings  reports  according  to  which  the  enemy 
is  sending  troops  from  Kovno  to  threaten  our 
right  flank.  The  infantry  therefore  is  halted  and 
pushed  off  to  the  right  with  instructions  to  hold 
the  Dubissa  line;  the  cavalry,  however,  continu- 
ally reaches  out  further  and  further  forward.  .  .  . 
On  the  2d  of  May  it  encircles  those  Russians  that 
have  remained  standing  in  the  intervening  terri- 
tory at  Skaisgiry  and  takes  1,000  prisoners.  .  .  . 
Thereupon  the  cavalry  of  the  right  column  is 
taken  back  to  support  the  counterthrust  on  the 
Dubissa,  but  that  of  the  left  .  .  .  pushes  forward 
by  way  of  Griinhof,  takes  prisoner  an  additional 
2,000  Russians,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  stands  two 
kilometers  in  front  of  Mitau.  The  extraordinary 
achievements  in  marching  of  both  our  infarjtry 
and  our  cavalry  are  the  more  to  be  highly  rated 
as  the  roads  were  in  the  worst  imaginable  con- 
dition and  the  bridges  mostly  destroyed.  ...  An 
encircling  counteroffensive  on  the  Dubissa  proved 
to  the  enemy  how  greatly  he  had  underestimated 
the  strength  of  the  German  troops.  He  recovered 
but  slowly  from  his  surprise  and  brought  up  fresh 
masses  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russians  suffered  still  another  sur- 
prise, a  move  which  they  apparently  had  not  at 
all  considered — the  advance  on  Libau.  While  our 
main  columns  were  striving  by  forced  marches  to 
reach  the  upper  Dubissa,  a  supplementary  column 
went  forward  somewhat  more  slowly  from  Memel 
northward.  ...  Of  the  enemy  little  was  to  be 
seen.  The  navy  had  already,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
shaken  his  nerve  by  the  bombardment  of  Libau. 
On  the  6th  of  May  he  himself  blew  up  the  east 
forts,  and  then  our  warships  silenced  the  shore 
batteries.  Our  land  troops,  which  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  such  a  weak  defense  of  the  great 
port,  and  were  always  holding  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  an  ambush,  took  the  south  forts  after  a 
short  fight  and  attacked  from  the  land  side.  But 
the  Russians  literally  had  not  been  prepared  for 
this  stroke.  All  they  could  do  was  still  to  unload 
increased  numbers  of  troops  in  Mitau  and  send 
them  forward  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  But 
they  were  unable  to  break  our  slowly  retiring  line. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  German  soldiers  marched  into  Libau.  Some 
1,500  prisoners,  twelve  guns,  and  a  number  of 
machine  guns  constituted  the  booty.  Daring  en- 
terprise had  won  its  reward.  Detachments  were 
quickly  sent  forward  some  fifty  kilometers  through 
Prekuln  and  Hasenpot  and  along  the  shore  to 
safeguard  the  place." — German  Great  Headquarters 
report,  July  9,  1915. — ^See  also  Baltic  provinces: 
1915-1918. 

2.  Lib.au. — Battles  on  the  Dubissa. — "The  im- 
mediate aim  of  the  invasion  of  Courland  was  to 
occupy  the  Dubissa  line  and  to  seize  Libau.  This 
success  .  .  .  [was]  achieved.  Of  particular  value, 
of  course,  was  the  seizure  of  the  big  commercial 
port  of  Libau.  In  the  warehouses  there  we  found 
considerable  quantities  of  export  goods  which 
proved  very  valuable  to  us  and  which  in  spite 
of  attempts  at  interruption  on  the  part  of  minor 
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Russian  naval  forces,  are  steadily  being  trans- 
ported to  Germany.  Of  intrenching  and  other 
military  tools  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  for  a 
whole  army.  .  .  .  However,  the  invasion  of  Cour- 
land  has  not  only  brought  us  economic  advan- 
tages and  a  valuable  piece  of  Russia,  but  has 
achieved  important  results  from  a  military  stand- 
point in  that  it  has  caused  the  enemy  to  throw 
strong  forces  into  this  quarter  and  thereby  to 
weaken  his  line  at  other  points.  The  encounters 
on  the  Dubissa  line  have  been  marked  by  many 
bloody  fights.  In  their  course  our  troops  have 
gradually  gone  from  the  defensive,  which  was 
carried  on  with  powerful  counterthrusts,  to  the 
offensive.  .  .  .  The  Russians  put  great  value  on 
the  possession  of  the  Dubissa  line,  and  especially 
of  Rossieny,  which  dominates  it  as  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  highways.  On  the  2 2d  of  May 
they  brought  up  a  fresh  body  of  elite  troops,  the 
First  Caucasian  Rifle  Brigade,  consisting  of  four 
infantry  regiments  and  the  artillery  belonging 
thereto.  This,  supported  by  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry 
Division,  began  to  move  toward  Rossieny,  but  was 
held  for  a  whole  day  by  the  outposts  of  our 
cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dubissa.  The 
time  was  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  bringing  up 
of  enough  German  reinforcements  and  to  prepare 
a  counterattack.  On  the  23d  of  May  we  let  the 
enemy  come  over  the  river  and  approach  Rossieny 
from  the  north.  During  the  night,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  our  troops  was  led  around  th 
western  wing  of  the  enemy  and  placed  in  readi- 
ness to  attack.  When  it  grew  light  their  fate  was 
let  loose  upon  the  Russians.  Strong  artillery  fire 
from  our  position  to  the  north  of  Rossieny  was 
poured  upon  the  Russian  trenches.  At  the  same 
time  our  infantrv'  threw  itself  upon  the  fiank  of 
the  Russian  position  and  rolled  it  up.  Without 
offering  any  serious  resistance,  the  Russians  fled 
across  the  .  Dubissa  to  escape  the  effect  of  our 
artillery.  Not  until  they  had  reached  the  forest 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  did  they  again 
settle  down  to  make  a  stand.  But  now  the  pres- 
sure of  our  troops  approaching  from  the  south 
made  itself  felt.  At  the  same  time  portions  of 
our  cavalry  entered  into  the  flight  from  the  north, 
taking  the  Russians  in  the  rear.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Russians  did  not  further  con- 
tinue the  battle.  Neither  were  they  able  to  hold 
their  position,  strongly  constructed  as  a  bridge- 
head on  the  west  bank.  With  a  bold  dash  our 
troops  rushed  the  wire  entanglements,  and  now 
the  Russian  masses  flooded  backward  through  the 
valley  of  the  Dubissa  under  a  most  effective  fire, 
suffering  most  serious  losses.  But  even  on  the 
heights  opposite  they  found  no  shelter.  Here 
they  had  to  continue  their  retreat  under  the  flank- 
ing fire  of  our  cavalry,  which  in  the  meantime 
had  crossed  the  river  and  was  advancing  against 
the  road  of  the  retreat.  Again  the  losses  piled 
up.  It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  under 
these  circumstances  only  fragments  of  the  Cau- 
casian infantry  were  able  to  save  themselves.  .  .  . 
[They]  lost  fully  one-half  of  their  strength.  The 
brigade  for  a  long  time  was  incapable  of  giving 
battle,  and  even  later,  when  filled  up  with  new 
complements  of  men,  no  longer  showed  any  real 
fighting  spirit.  .  .  .  Then,  on  the  5th  of  June,  a 
general  offensive  .  .  .  along  the  whole  line,  set  in, 
which  brought  our  lines  a  considerable  distance 
forward.  We  crossed  beyond  the  Dubissa,  in  ob- 
stinate, hard-fought  battles  won  the  crossing  of 
the  Windawski  Canal;  occupied  Height  1.45,  near 
Bubie,  which  had  been  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  many  conflicts;  pushed  so  close  to  Shavli  that 


our  heavy  guns  could  reach  the  city^  and  took 
Kane,  twelve  kilometers  northwest  of  Shavli.  On 
the  14th  of  June  this  operation  came  to  a  tem- 
porary stop.  The  Russians  in  all  these  battles 
suffered  enormous  losses  in  dead,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  become 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  their  heavy  artillery  and 
very  short  of  officers." — German  Great  Headquar- 
ters report,  July  9,  1915. 

3.  W.ARSAw  ABANDONED.— By  the  end  of  June, 
Hindenburg  had  completed  his  preparations  for 
his  great  forward  move  in  the  north.  "  'Hinden- 
burg's  Drive,'  as  the  movement  was  popularlv 
called,  was  the  mightiest  effort  yet  put  forth  in 
any  theater  of  war.  Its  aim  was  obviously  (i) 
to  push  the  Russians  back  to  a  safe  distance 
from  Galicia  and  East  Prussia,  (2)  to  conquer 
Prussian  Poland,  which  the  Teutonic  coalition  de- 
sired for  mihtary,  economic  and  political  reasons, 
and  (3)  either  to  shatter  the  Russian  field  armies 
completely,  or  to  drive  them  in  a  badly  battered 
condition  to  a  strategically  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion where  they  would  be  oblised  to  remain  com- 
paratively inactive.  .  .  .  IMackensen's  Drive  in 
Galicia  had  served  to  divert  the  attention  and 
chief  energies  of  the  Russians  to  that  quarter,  and 
Hindenburg  utihzed  the  diversion  to  strengthen 
the  whole  Teutonic  battle-line  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Vistula.  It  is  estimated  that,  including  Mack- 
ensen's  forces  in  Galicia,  not  less  than  forty-one 
German  and  twenty-six  Austrian  army  corps  were 
disposed  for  the  crowning  stroke.  Russia  could 
produce  equal  numbers,  but  she  did  not  have  the 
rifles,  and  above  all  she  did  not  have  the  heavy 
guns  and  the  shells.  Hindenburg's  armies  were 
equipped  for  sledge-hammer  blows.  The  recover>- 
of  Galicia  made  it  possible  for  Hindenburg  to 
direct  his  great  offensive  quite  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  earlier 
and  smaller  offensives.  .  .  .  Warsaw  would  no 
longer  have  to  be  assailed  from  the  west;  it  could 
now  be  flanked  from  the  southeast.  Mackensen's 
Drive  would  be  merged  in  Hindenburg's  Drive. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  week  of  June,  Field  Marshal 
von  Mackensen,  leaving  General  von  Pflanzer  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Easternmost  Galicia. 
turned  the  main  group  of  armies  under  his  com- 
mand northward  and  crossed  the  border  into 
Russian  Poland.  [See  above:  q,  3;  &-9.]" — C.  J.  H. 
Hayes,  Brief  Imtory  o,f  the  Great  War,  pp.  102- 
105.— "With  the  fall  of  Lemberg  the  reconqucst 
of  Galicia  was  complete.  Let  this  achievement  be 
set  down  unreservedly  to  von  Mackensen's  credit. 
But,  ...  he  had  not  yet  shattered  the  Russian 
armies.  He  had  not  yet  split  the  northern  and 
the  southern  commands.  He  had  not  yet  even 
uncovered  Warsaw.  If  we  take  the  21st  day  of 
June  as  a  viewpoint,  we  find  Ivanov's  forces  in 
the  following  position:  Ewarts  was  back  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  Middle  Vistula,  running  from 
west  of  Radom  to  the  junction  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  San.  He  had  against  him  von  Woyrsch's 
army,  which  made  little  progress  except  when  as- 
sisted by  (he  victories  of  ils  right-hand  nei-^'hhours. 
The  Russian  line  ran  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
San  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Tanev,  and  thence 
south  of  Zamosc  to  the  valley  of  the  Bug.  It 
left  the  Bug  at  Kamionka,  and  continued  due 
south  by  Przcmyslany  and  down  the  Gnila  Lipa 
to  Ilalicz,  on  the  Dniester,  whence  it  followed 
that  river  to  (he  Russian  frontier.  In  the  seven 
wcek^  of  fighting  it  had  suffered  heavy  losses. 
Dmitrieffs  original  army  of  (he  Don.ijctz  had 
been  much  broken,  as  had  also  been  Hrussiiov's 
right  wing;  but  before  the  San  was  reached  both 
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forces  had   been  renewed  by  some  of  the  picked 
corps  from  Alexeiev's  command.     We  may,  there- 
fore, regard  the   armies  which   lay   in   position   on 
2ist    June    as    still    strong    and    unbroken    forces, 
ready    for    any    work    to    which    they    might    be 
called.     Ever  since   the  San   the   retreat   had   been 
premeditated.      Before   the   fall   of    Przemysl   posi- 
tions had  been  prepared  far  in   the  rear   of   those 
held  on  June  21.     The  Austro-German  thrust  had 
succeeded    brilliantly,    but    it    had    cost    heavily 
(Casualties   estimated  as  high   as  400,000.)      Men- 
tion   has    been    made    of    the    Polish    salient,    the 
wedge    of    Russian    territory    thrust    out    between 
Galicia  and  East  Prussia.     But  there  was  an  inner 
salient,  which  was  the  vital  one.     Warsaw  was  at 
its  apex,   and   the   northern   side   was   the   railway 
running    by    Bialystok   and   Grodno    to    Pelrograd; 
the   southern   was  the   line   by   Ivangorod,   Lublin, 
Cholm,     Kovcl,    and     Kovno     to     Kiev.       If    the 
northern  or  southern  line  were  cut  Warsaw   must 
fall;  if  both  were  pierced,  then  the  whole  Russian 
force   must   fall   back  behind   the   Polish   Triangle, 
and  not  improbably  behind  the  marshes  of  Pripet, 
in  which  case  the  two  halves  would  be  hopelessly 
severed.      [Ivangorod,   Brest-Litovsk,  Warsaw   and 
Novo-Georgievsk,  the  four  fortresses  which  formed 
the  strategic   Polish   quadrilateral,  were   the   main- 
stay of  Russia's  frontier  defense.]     The  capture  of 
Lemberg  was  only  an  incident  in  von  Mackensen's 
sudden   swing   to   the   north-east;   his  main   object 
was  an   attack  upon   the  Warsaw-Kiev   line.     Ac- 
cordingly Ivanov  in  his  retreat  saw  to  it  that  the 
railway  was  covered.     He  was  still  not  closer  to 
it   at  any  point   than   fifty  miles,  and  it  provided 
him  with  what  von  Mackensen  now  lacked,  a  good 
line  of  lateral  communications.     The  last  days  of 
July   in  Warsaw  saw   a  strange   sight.     The  great 
factories     with     their     plant     migrated     eastward. 
While    homeless    peasants    from    the    neighbouring 
country    thronged    into    the    city,    the    normal    in- 
habitants, to  the  number  of  nearly  half  a  million, 
sought  refuge  in  Russia,  travelling  by  the  northern 
line  within  sound  of  the  guns  on  the  Narev.     All 
goods  which  could  be  useful  to  the  coming  enemy 
were  removed,  and  what  could  not  be  taken  was 
burned.     The   Praga   and   Alexander  bridges   were 
thronged    with    convoys    carrying    gold    from    the 
banks,   archives   from   the   State   departments,   and 
sacred   relics   and   ikons   from   the   churches.     The 
crops    were    destroyed    in    the    surrounding    fields, 
when  no  man  could  be   found   to   reap  them.     A 
migration    of    hackney    carriages    began,    carr\'ing 
families    on    the    thousand-mile    road    to    Moscow. 
The    newspapers    announced    the    evacuation,    and 
then   appeared   no   more;    their   linotype   machines 
and   fonts   of   type   were   carried    off,   and   all   the 
copper  fittings  which  could  be  found  in  the  city. 
Only  Poles  remained,  and  the  very  poorest  of  the 
Ghetto.    The  civil  evacuation  was  carried  out  with 
extraordinary   efficiency   and  speed.     But   the   real 
task  was  the  withdrawal   of  the   troops   from   the 
western  lines.     The  railway  to  Brest  Litovsk  was 
reserved  for  military  trains,   and  about   24th  July 
the  Blonie  forces  began  to  fall  back  gradually   to 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.     If  the  army  in  the  front 
of   the   salient   were   to   get   clear   away   the   sides 
must   be   held,    and   especially    that    northern    side 
where,   on    the    Narev   and   Bug,    the    enemy    was 
only  some  twenty  miles  distant.    The  holding  battle 
fought    there   during   the    last    week   of   July    was 
one  of  the  great  episodes  of  the  retirement.    Heavy 
reinforcements    were    brought    against    the    Narev, 
and  von  Gallwitz  and  von  Scholtz  attacked  fiercely 
on   26th   July  and  the  subsequent   days,  but  they 
were    unable    to    break    the    Russian    resistance. 


Farther   south,    where    the    position    was    for    the 
moment  less  critical,  the  enemy  won  several  notable 
successes.     On  the  28th  von  Woyrsch  succeeded  in 
crossing   the   Vistula   between    Warsaw   and    Ivan- 
gorod   at    several    points    south    of    the    mouth    of 
the    Pilitza.      Ivangorod    was   now   untenable,   and 
very    wisely    it    was    resolved    not    to    defend    the 
great    fortress.      Ewarts's    army    fell    back    north- 
eastward, keeping  in  touch  with  the  army  defend- 
ing   Warsaw.      Next    day    von    Mackensen    at    last 
pierced    the    southern    railway.      His    left    wing, 
thrust    forward    between    Lublin    and    Cholm,    cut 
the    line   at    the   station    of   Biskupice,   and    domi- 
nated a  section  east  of  that  place,  while  his  right, 
containing    the    Prussian    Guard,    advanced    north- 
east of  Krasnostav  to  a  point  five  miles  south  of  the 
line.    The  following  day  [the  Russian  General]  Lesch 
fell  back   from  the   railway   to  a   position  well  to 
the  north,  and  Lublin  and  Cholm  were  in  German 
hands.     Feverishly   the    work   of   evacuation   went 
on,    and   the   flanking   forces   were   able   either   to 
hold  the  enemy  or  to  make  his  progress  slow.    By 
4th  August   the   moment  had  come   for  the   point 
of  the  salient  to  yield.     The  stores  and  guns  had 
all   gone   eastward,   and,   while   the   flanking   army 
of  the  Narev  still  held,  it  was  time  for  the  centre 
to   fall   back.     On   the   evening   of   August   4,   the 
Russians  easily   retired   from   the   Blonie   lines  and 
began   to   move   through   the   city.     For   days   the 
Germans  had  bombarded  Warsaw  and  the  western 
suburbs    were    in    flames.      By    midnight    the    last 
troops  were  moving  over  the  bridges  fighting  rear- 
guard   actions    with    pursuing    cavalry.      Early    in 
August    s    three   Vistula    bridges   were    blown    up. 
The  Kaiser  did  not  make  a  spectacular  entry  into 
the    Polish   capital   but   in    the   last   days   of   July 
issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  repeated  the  usual 
formula,  that  he  did  not  will  the  war,  that  it  was 
thrust  on  Germany  by  jealous  nations,  etc.     Tele- 
graphing  to    [his  sister]    the   Queen   of   Greece   he 
gave     rein     to    his    exultation.      'My     destructive 
sword,'  he  said,  'has  crushed  the  Russians.     They 
will  need  six  months  to  recover.     In  a  short  time 
I   will  announce  new  victories  won  by  my  brave 
soldiers,  who  have  shown  themselves  invincible  in 
battle   against  nearly   the  whole  world.     The  war 
drama  is  now  coming  to  a  close.'     He  had  some 
cause    for    his    pride.      The    Christmas    gift,    the 
birthday   gift,   had   failed ;    but   Warsaw  had   now 
come  to  him  as  an  anniversary  memento,  a  token 
that  the  first  year  of  war  had  ended  in  a  German 
triumph.     The  privilege  of  entering  Warsaw  as  a 
conqueror  was  left  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria, 
an    old    gentleman    of    seventy,    who    had    never 
before  commanded  anywhere  but  at  manoeuvres." — 
J.   Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  8j  pp. 
176-178,  180. 

4.  Capture  of  Kovno. — German  account. — 
"Since  the  17th  of  August  the  main  defensive 
work  of  the  Niemen  line,  Kovno,  a  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  is  in  our  hands.  ...  On  the  6th  of 
August  began  the  attack  on  the  fortress.  After 
bold  advances  by  the  infantry  had  gained  observa- 
tion stations  for  the  artillery  and  the  installation 
of  the  guns,  ...  we  were  able,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  to  open  fire  with  the  artillery.  While  this 
was  taking  the  advanced  positions  and  also  the 
permanent  works  of  the  fortress  under  an  over- 
whelming fire,  infantry  and  pioneers  worked  their 
way  forward  irresistibly  in  hotly  contested  battles 
lasting  night  and  day.  No  less  than  eight  ad- 
vanced works  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
15th  of  August.  Each  of  these  was  a  fortress  in 
itself,  constructed  in  months  of  work  with  the 
employment    of    every    means   at    the    disposal    of 
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the  art  of  engineering  and  with  an  immense  ex- 
penditure in  money  and  human  labor.  Exceed- 
ingly strong  counterattacks  of  the  Russians  against 
the  front  and  the  south  flank  of  the  attacking 
troops  were  repeatedly  repelled,  with  heavy  losses 
to  the  enemy.  On  the  i6th  of  August  the  attack 
was  carried  forward  close  to  the  line  of  perma- 
nent fortifications.  By  artillery  fire  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intensity,  directed  with  the  help 
of  observations  from  balloons  and  aeroplanes,  the 
defenders  of  the  forts,  of  the  connecting  lines  and 
intermediate  batteries,  were  so  shaken  and  the 
works  themselves  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  assault  could  be  initiated.  Pressing  forward 
irresistibly  the  infantry  first  broke  through  IFort 
2  and  then  swinging  toward  its  throat  [connection 
to  the  rear]  and  rolling  up  the  front  stormed  in 
both  directions  the  entire  line  of  forts  between 
the   Jezia   and   the  Niemen.     Our   artillery,   which 


city  at  the  last  moment  in  hasty  flight.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  desperate  counterattacks  of  the  Rus- 
sians, which  again  set  in  from  the  south  after 
the  fall  of  the  fortress,  and  were,  as  before,  with- 
out result,  the  conditions  are  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  command  had  considered 
the  quick  fall  of  this  strongest  of  the  Russian 
fortresses  outside  the  realm  of  the  possible.  What 
high  value  the  Russians  put  on  the  possession  of 
this  fortress  is  proved  ...  by  this,  that  the  re- 
sistance of  that  part  of  the  garrison  which  was 
not  shut  in  was  continued  to  the  very  last  moment 
and  that  a  number  of  prisoners,  relatively  very 
great  under  these  circumstances,  fell  into  our  hands. 
In  their  retreat  in  the  second  half  of  July  from 
Western  Poland  the  Russians  found  a  strong 
shelter  in  the  Fortresses  Ivangorod  and  Warsaw, 
and  in  the  Vistula  line  connecting  them.  .  .  .  An 
attack    on    Ivangorod    could    not    bring    a    swift 
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had  been  quickly  brought  up,  now  undertook  at 
once  the  reduction  of  the  main  defenses  of  the 
west  front  and  after  their  fall,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  attacked  the  enemy's  forces  retreating  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Niemen.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  artillery  brought  close  to  the  Niemen 
the  river  was  crossed  under  the  hostile  fire,  at 
first  by  several  small  detachments  and  then  by 
stronger  forces.  Soon,  thereafter,  we  succeeded 
in  getting  across  two  bridges  to  replace  those 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the 
17th  of  August  fell  the  forts  of  the  north  front, 
which  had  already  been  attacked  from  the  north, 
also  the  eastern,  and  finally  the  entire  southern 
front.  In  addition  to  more  than  20,000  prisoners, 
we  captured  an  incalculable  amount  of  booty, 
more  than  600  guns ;  .  .  .  great  masses  of  am- 
munition, numberless  machine  guns,  searchlights, 
war  material  of  all  sorts,  automobiles,  automobile 
tires,  and  provisions  running  into  the  millions  in 
value.  .  .  .  According  to  .  .  .  reports,  some  15,000 
weaponless   reserve    troops  had   escaped   from    the 


success,  .  .  .  for  the  special  distinction  of  this 
fortress  was  .  .  .  that  its  defender  could  get  along 
with  small  forces.  The  command  of  the  [German] 
army,  therefore,  decided  upon  forcing  the  Vistula 
crossing  to  the  north  of  Ivangorod,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mouth  of  the  Radomka.  For  the 
execution  of  this  project  the  German  troops  of 
the  army  group  of  General  von  Woyrsch  were 
selected.  These  had  been  standing  opposite  Ivan- 
gorod. .  .  .  Surprise  was  the  essential  thing.  In 
it  lay  the  hope  of  success.  ...  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cross- 
ings had  to  leave  their  villages,  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Russians  had  not  left  very 
much  behind.  The  greater  part  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  s>stcmatic  burning.  Careful  search  was 
made  for  hidden  telephone  connections  of  the 
enemy,  without  anj  results  however.  .  .  .  The 
Army  Command  Woyrsch  had  provided  General 
of  Cavalry  Baron  von  Konig,  leader  of  the  Land- 
wehr  Corps,  with  instructions,  had  turned  over  to 
him  the  execution  of  the  operation  of  crossing  and 
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provided  him  with  the  necessary  means,  espe- 
cially numerous  bridjic-building  outfits.  ...  On 
the  evening  of  July  28th  preparations  were  com- 
plete, namely,  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the 
approaches  for  pontoons  for  the  ten  places  se- 
lected for  crossing,  .  .  .  and  placing  in  readiness 
of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  so  that  these  could 
quickly  reach  their  crossing  points  without  inter- 
fering with  one  another's  lines  of  approach.  .  .  . 
Everything  was  arranged  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  On  the  2qth  of  July  at  1:30  A.  M.  the 
troops  were  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  Vistula  at 
all  points  in  order  at  once  to  be  able  to  begin  the 
crossing.  The  Vistula  in  this  region  has  an  average 
breadth  of  1,000  metres.  .  .  .  What  were  the  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy  behind  the  river,  in  what 
strength  he  stood  and  how  his  forces  were  divided, 
was  quite  unknown  to  us.  It  was  necessary  to 
strike  into  the  dark.  ...  In  crossing  a  river  th  . 
action  begins  with  the  very  highest  tension.  A 
bare  half  hour  must  bring  the  decision.  .  .  .  Either 
the  opposite  shore  is  attained  and  held  or  the 
troops  in  crossing  receive  such  a  fire  that  they 
cannot  get  over,  or — and  this  is  worse — the  enemy, 
being  in  too  great  strength  throws  such  of  the 
troops  as  have  crossed  first,  and  naturally  are 
onl}^  in  small  force,  back  into  the  river,  which  is 
equivalent  to  annihilation.  ...  At  1:30  A.  M.  the 
troops  everywhere  break  out  from  their  last  lines 
of  cover  on  the  shore.  With  the  exertion  of  all 
available  strength  the  heavy  pontoons  are  quickly 
brought  forward.  .  .  .  Now  they  push  off.  Still 
everything  is  quiet,  a  good  sign — 1:40.  Suddenly 
heavy  artillery  fire  sets  in.  At  one  point  then  the 
enemy's  attention  has  been  attracted.  At  his  first 
shots  our  artillery,  standing  in  readiness,  has 
taken  up  the  fire  against  the  hostile  shore,  thereby 
giving  effective  fire  protection  to  the  infantry 
which  is  still  engaged  in  crossing.  Finally  the 
tension  relaxes.  The  first  report  comes  in.  Now 
the  pontoons  return;  the  first  organizations  are 
across.  Everybody  breathes  more  lightly.  Now 
we  are  across.  ...  It  has  grown  light.  Our  ar- 
tillery now  speaks  decisively  in  the  fight  which  is 
to  break  the  last  resistance  of  the  surprised  enemy. 
.  .  .  But  an  unexpectedly  heavy  fight  still  lies 
before  us.  We  did  indeed  surprise  the  enemy's 
protecting  troops  close  to  the  shore.  But  it  still 
remains  to  defeat  the  reserves  further  to  the  rear. 
.  .  .  From  Ivangorod,  Warsaw,  and  Lublin  [the 
enemy]  gathered  more  and  more  troops  in  order 
to  throw  us  back.  Superior  in  numbers  though 
the  enemy  was,  he  nevertheless  had  to  be  at- 
tacked, for  the  bridgehead  had  to  be  extended  so 
that  the  points  where  we  began  the  building  of 
bridges  would  be  safe  against  the  hostile  fire. 
After  battles  lasting  for  days  the  possession  of  the 
bridgehead  is  fully  assured,  the  enemy  thrown 
back  from  position  to  position,  his  power  of 
attack  broken !  In  the  meantime  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  of  this  army  standing  under  the 
command  of  General  of  Infantry  von  Koevess 
[Kovess]  had  won  a  great  success  before  Ivan- 
gorod. They  had  broken  through  this  strongly 
constructed  and  obstinately  defended  fortress  posi- 
tion and  taken  from  the  enemy  fleeing  to  the 
eastern  shore  2,300  prisoners  and  thirty -two  guns. 
But  the  greatest  satisfaction  fell  to  the  troops  of 
this  army  when  it  became  known  that  the  day 
following  the  Vistula  crossing  the  Russians  had 
begun  the  gradual  evacuation  of  Ivangorod  and 
were  about  to  give  up  the  Blonie  line  protecting 
Warsaw  and  the  Lublin  position.  Thus  the  con- 
quest of  the  Vistula  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
distant    sections    of    the    front." — German     Great 


Headquarters  reports,  Aug.  23,  24,  1915. — "As  the 
retreat  continued,  even  the  musketry  fire  of  the 
Russians  was  in  danger  of  starvation.  Many  of 
the  new  recruits  took  their  places  in  the  firing 
line  without  rifles.  ...  In  one  army  a  whole 
division  had  to  face  an  attack  without  a  single 
rifle,  and  the  field  artillery  of  that  army  was 
limited  to  two  shells  a  day.  When  Irmanov's 
3rd  Caucasians  fought  their  great  battle  at  Jaslo, 
their  general  at  one  moment  was  compelled  to 
refrain  from  a  counterattack  because  he  had  only 
twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  j^er  man.  .  .  .  The 
amazing  fact  was  that  there  was  no  rout;  that 
this  force  which  had  lost  the  better  part  of  a 
million  men  in  prisoners  alone,  which  was  short 
of  every  munition  of  war,  held  the  enemy  firm, 
and  after  the  first  week  fell  back  at  its  own  pace, 
with  stubborn  rearguard  actions  and  many  suc- 
cessful counter-advances.  Observers  who  took  part 
in  the  retreat  bore  witness  to  the  absence  of  panic, 
and,  indeed,  of  any  signs  of  excitement.  Corps 
like  the  3rd  Caucasians,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  fragments,  still  planned  and  executed  bold  meas- 
ures of  reprisal.  The  fibre  of  the  Russian  soldier 
seemed  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  ca- 
lamity to  weaken.  He  might  perish  in  millions, 
but  the  survivors  took  up  the  weapons  of  the 
dead  and  cheerfully  continued.  But  the  effect  on 
the  Russian  people  was  tremendous.  ...  In  the 
circles  of  government  the  honest  men  labored  to 
purge  the  administration  of  its  infinite  corrup- 
tion. .  .  .  The  determination  of  the  great  people 
behind  the  bureaucrats  was  strong ;  and  when  in 
July.  .  .  .  Germany  made  overtures  of  peace,  she 
was  haughtily  repulsed.  The  convening  of  the 
Imperial  Duma  on  the  ist  August  was  a  wise 
step,  for  the  Duma,  along  with  the  army,  was  the 
only  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  and  it 
met  to  renew  its  oath  of  resolution.  .  .  .  Men 
were  a  little  weary  of  words.  .  .  .  But  the  ad- 
dress of  Rodzianko,  the  Duma's  President  .  .  . 
rang  throughout  the  land  from  the  Dneiper  to 
the  Pacific.  .  .  .  The  war,  he  said,  was  no  longer 
a  duel  of  armies  but  of  peoples.  .  .  .  The  army 
and  the  Fleet  have  set  each  of  us  an  example  of 
duty  dauntlessly  fulfilled.  They  have  done  all 
that  men  may  do;   our  turn  has  come.  .  .  .' 

"The  occupation  of  Warsaw  compelled  Falken- 
hayn  to  decide  the  difficult  problem  of  his  own 
objective.  The  efforts  required  to  win  Warsaw 
had  made  the  Vistula  almost  impossible  as  a 
halting  ground.  The  Archduke  Joseph  and  Mack- 
ensen  were  already  north  of  the  Lublin  railway 
[the  right  wing  was  near  Sereth,  in  the  north 
Eichhorn  was  well  east  of  the  Niemen.  Below, 
South  of  Riga  was  in  a  deep  salient  towards 
Dvinsk.  A  defensive  line  on  the  rivers  meant  a 
sacrifice  of  gains,  and  the  holding  of  a  long  con- 
cave front.]  But  the  chance  of  a  crushing,  per- 
haps a  decisive  blow  was  what  dominated  Hin- 
denburg's  mind.  .  .  .  Below  and  Eichhorn  were 
almost  within  striking  distance  of  the  Petrograd 
railway;  [and  once  this  was  cut  near  Dvinsk  and 
Vilna,  the  whole  Russian  front  must  crumble.] 
It  was  a  sovereign  chance  to  compel  a  field  battle 
in  which  more  than  one  of  the  armies  of  Russia 
should  find  destruction.  .  .  .  The  fruit  was  almost 
within  the  German  grasp.  One  great  effort  .  .  . 
must  bring  about  that  decisive  victory,  so  far 
unknown  in  the  war,  which  would  put  the  de- 
feated side  out  of  action.  .  .  .  [In  tha  three 
weeks  which  ended  on  August  21  the  German 
centre  in  the  East  advanced  a  hundred  miles.]  .  .  . 
It  was  no  small  achievement  for  twenty  days,  but 
it   was   not   the   success   for   which   Germany   had 
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hoped.  The  Russian  armies  had  extricated  them- 
selves from  impossible  salients  along  intricate  cor- 
ridors with  comparatively  few  losses.  Falken- 
hayn's  mind  was  now  less  set  upon  a  decisive  field 
victory  that  on  the  attainment  of  an  impregnable 
winter  line  with  a  lateral  railway  behind  it.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  position,  though  full  of  difficulties 
was  better  than  a  month  before.  .  .  .  Their  prob- 
lem was  [now]  to  prevent  Mackensen  from  getting 
to  the  rear  of  Brest-Litovsk  before  Evert's  centre 
was  clear,  to  hold  firm  on  their  right,  and  to  make 
a  permanent  stand  west  of  the  Dvinsk-Vilna- 
Rovno  railway.  .  .  .  [On  the  25th]  Brest-Litovsk 
fell.  It  had  held  out  long  enough  to  enable  Evert 
to  get  away  with  guns  and  supplies  and  only  a 
little  corn  remained  for  the  victors.  [Ewarts  escaped 
without  envelopment  or  being  forced  into  a  bat- 
tle.]"— J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  2, 
pp.  257-260;  2&8-26q. — Grodno  fell  on  September  2. 
"In  vain  the  Russians  launched  a  counter-offensive 
near  Tarnapol  in  Galicia.  In  vain  was  their  des- 
perate and  imprudent  defense  of  the  important 
railway  junction  of  Vilna.  Here,  w^hile  they  he- 
roically held  in  check  the  German  advance  from 
Kovno,  other  German  armies  were  concentrating 
north,  south  and  east." — C.  H.  J.  Hayes,  Briej 
history  of  the  Great  War,  p.  107. 

5.  Tsar  t.akes  command. — Russian  counter- 
offensive  IN  Galicia  (September). — In  the  first 
week  of  September,  1915  the  Tzar  personally  suc- 
ceeded the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  as  Commander  of 
the  Russian  forces,  transferring  him  to  the  Cau- 
casus. The  supresession  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
by  the  Tzar,  as  commander-in-chief,  was  said  to 
be  due  to  political  intrigues  led  by  the  empress, 
under  the  advice  of  Rasputin.  The  empress  was, 
from  the  first,  jealous  of  the  influence  and  success 
of  the  Grand  Duke  as  leader  of  the  Russian  armies 
and  neglected  no  opportunity  to  diminish  his  power. 
This  change  of  commanders  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
•  Galicia  when  the  Russians  achieved  success. — Based 
on  Russian  narratives  and  reports. — "In  Galicia, 
near  Tarnopol,  yesterday  [September  7]  we 
achieved  a  great  success  against  the  Germans.  The 
[Austro-Germans]  had  been  preparing  for  several 
days  for  a  decisive  attack.  .  .  .  Forestalling  the 
enemy  our  troops  took  the  offensive,  and,  after  a 
stubborn  fight  on  the  Roljonka,  the  Germans  were 
completely  defeated.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment the  enemy  developed  an  artillery  fire  of  most 
extraordinary  intensity.  Only  the  impossibility  of 
replying  with  the  same  weight  of  metal  prevented 
us  from  further  developing  the  success  we  had  ob- 
tained. The  Germans,  besides  suffering  enormous 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  left  as  prisoners  in 
our  hands  more  than  200  officers  and  8,000  men. 
We  captured  thirty  guns.  .  .  .  After  a  brief  pur- 
suit our  troops  occupied  their  former  positions  on 
the  River  Sereth.  .  .  .  [The  Russians  continued  to 
drive  the  Austrians  back  in  Galicia  and  assumed 
the  offensive  in  South  Russia.]  On  the  front  from 
the  region  of  Orany  to  the  region  of  the  village 
of  Kossovo  the  enemy  continues  his  prudent  ad- 
vance in  an  easterly  direction.  More  serious  en- 
gagements .  .  .  occurred  in  the  region  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Mosty  and  Czernica,  west  of  Slonim.  South 
of  the  River  Pina  the  enemy's  cavalry  fell  back 
to  the  region  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Touria 
and  Pripjet.  Near  Zwizdje,  in  the  region  of  Derajno, 
we  successfully  crossed  the  Goryn  River  and  made 
progress  fighting,  capturing  an  entire  Austrian 
battalion.  In  the  regions  of  Derajno  anfl  Kii'van 
the  enemy  assumed  the  offensive,  which  wc  checked. 
By   an  energetic   counterattack   we   then   adv:uiced 


to  the  region  west  of  Klevan,  where  in  fights  near 
the  village  of  Oaeszwa  we  took  over  1,300  prisoners. 
Yesterday  [September  7]  the  Russians  in  the  region 
west  of  Wysznewec  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
Rydomel  and  the  adjacent  neighborhood.  The 
enemy,  hurriedly  retreating  here,  sustained  great 
losses  and  was  driven  out  of  Ostoka  Village.  .  .  . 
Our  fire  checked  attempts  of  the  enemy,  who  in 
order  to  arrest  our  offensive  made  a  counterattack 
in  the  region  of  the  villages  of  Gontow  and  Dyko- 
wec.  .  .  .  We  captured  here  also  about  140  officers 
and  7,500  men,  one  heavy  and  six  light  guns,  four 
caissons,  twenty-six  machine  guns,  and  much  booty. 
In  Galicia  we  .  .  .  [pursued]  the  retreating  enemy 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  front  of  the  Sereth 
River.  Violent  engagements  .  .  .  occurred  in  the 
region  .  .  .  west  of  Tarnopol,  and  also  ...  in 
the  region  of  Zalesczki.  .  .  .  From  Aug.  30  to 
Sept.  12  the  number  of  Austro-German  prisoners 
taken  by  us  has  exceeded  40,000." — Russian  of- 
ficial report,  Sept.  8,  1915. 

6.  Retreat  from  Grodno. — Battles  of  Vilna 
salient.— Battle  of  Meiszagola. — Fall  of  Vilna, 
September  i3.-^Lida  railway  cut. — E wart's  re- 
treat FROM  Brest-Litovsk. — Russian  counter- 
attacks.— ^"In  considering  the  fighting  of  Sep- 
tember [1915]  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  battles  around  Vilna,  but  must  first  deal 
with  the  retreat  from  Grodno,  the  subsidiary 
salient  that  offered  the  most  danger  .  .  .  Grodno 
had  been  won  by  the  Germans  by  September  3. 
.  .  .  The  retreat  of  the  Russians  was  covered  by 
rear-guards  towards  Grodno  and  by  a  screen  of 
troops  to  delay  the  German  advance  across  the 
main  Grodno-Petrograd  railway.  By  September  12, 
the  whole  Russian  front  had  fallen  back  to  a  hne 
from  Mosty  north  to  Orany,  covering  the  vital 
junction  of  Lida.  The  salient  had  been  cleared  and 
the  Germans  claimed  4,000  prisoners.  We  must 
turn  to  Vilna,  where  von  Hindenburg's  main  strate- 
gical plan  was  now  maturing.  On  2nd  September 
von  Eichhorn  began  the  ten  days'  struggle  in  front 
of  Vilna,  to  which  the  Germans  have  given  the 
name  of  the  Battle  of  Meiszagola,  from  the  hamlet 
fifteen  miles  north-west  of  the  city.  .  .  .  On  that 
day  the  Russian  front  lay  astride  the  Kovno-Vilna 
railway  behind  Koshedary,  across  the  river  Vilia, 
and  along  theSventa  River  towards  Vilkomir,  while 
southwards  they  touched  Orany,  and  held  the 
Petrograd  line  towards  Grodno.  Simultaneously 
with  the  fall  of  Grodno  von  Eichhorn  made  a 
frontal  attack  upon  the  Russian  position  west  of 
Vilna,  and  in  particular  upon  a  sag  in  it  between 
the  Vilia  and  the  Sventa  Rivers,  on  the  low  downs 
three  miles  northwest  of  Meiszagola.  This  point 
.  .  .  was  the  position  of  danger  not  only  for  Vilna 
but  for  the  whole  Vilia  line  and  the  railways  to 
Petrograd  and  Minsk,  and  accordingly  the  Russians 
strengthened  it  by  bringing  up  two  divisions  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Von  Eichhorn,  while  driving 
in  the  centre  just  west  of  Vilna  by  a  great  artillery 
bombardment,  made  his  chief  effort  on  his  flanks. 
From  the  2nd  onward  his  left  wing  was  fiercely 
engaged  at  Hill  154.  The  Rus.sian  trenches  were 
carried  by  the  weight  of  German  artillery,  and  for 
days  the  Germans,  under  von  Litzmann,  held  them 
against  counter-attacks.  On  the  12th  they  ad- 
vanced, and  after  cutting  their  way  through  the 
Rus.sian  Guard,  stormed  the  village  of  Meiszagola, 
and  drove  the  Russians  back  towards  the  Vilia. 
Meanwhile  von  Eichhorn's  right  centre  had  under 
cover  of  a  gas  attack  carried  an  imjiortant  pass 
between  the  lakes  west  of  Vilna,  at  a  place  called 
Novo  Troki.  It  was  the  main  defence  of  the  left 
flank    of    the    Russian   entrenched    centre    covering 
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the  city,  and  with  its  loss  the  position  became  Rrave, 
This  was  on  8th  September.    On  the  loth  Septem- 
ber and   the   following   day   great   masses  of   Ger- 
man cavalry  swept  round  by  Vilkomir  and  Kurkl, 
and,  threading  the  marshes  by  way  of  the  railway 
from  Shavli  to  Sventsiany,  threatened  the  lines  of 
retreat  of  the  Vilna  troops.    Meanwhile  von  Scholtz, 
on   the  southern   side  of  the   salient,  was  pressing 
beyond   Mosty   and   Skidel,  and   moving   on   Lida, 
which    place    was    being    bombarded    by    German 
Zeppelins.     The  result  of  the  Hattle  of  Meizsagola 
on   the   1 2th   compelled  the   Russians   to   fall   back 
across  the  Vilia,  and  presently  the  German  cavalry 
had    cut    the    Petrograd    line    at    the    station    of 
Pobrodzie,    some    twenty-two    miles    from    Vilna. 
On    Monday,    13th    September,    it    was    clear   that 
Vilna   must    fall.      Most    of    the   stores   had    been 
evacuated  long  before,  and  it  remained  to  release 
the   troops  by   a   corridor   which   daily   grew   nar- 
rower.    The  Grodno  salient  was  clear,  and  Ruzky 
was  able   to   concentrate   all   his   attention   on   the 
Vilna  problem.    Suddenly,  on  Wednesday,  the  iSth, 
he  was  faced   with   a   new   and   startling  develop- 
ment.   At  that  moment  von  Eichhorn's  troops  were 
enveloping  the  city   in  the   form  of  a  horse   shoe, 
running  from  west  of  Lida  through  Orany,  Novo 
Troki,  Meiszagola,  to  Fobrodzie.     But  on  the  iSth 
von  Lauenstein's  cavalry  were  brought  south  from 
Courland,  and,  not  less  than  40,000  strong,  accom- 
panied   by    140    guns,    swept    up    the    Vilia    River 
towards   the   town   of   Vileika,    which    lies   on    the 
branch     line     running    north     from     Molodetchna 
junction.     Vidzy    fell    to   them   next   day,   and   on 
Friday,   the    17th,   they   occupied   Vileika.     As   we 
have  seen,  the  Russian  front  had  long  ceased  to  be 
continuous,    and    there    was    a    gap    between    the 
armies  operating  in  front  of  Dvinsk  and  those  now 
falling  back  from  the  Vilna  salient.     Through  this 
gap  von  Eichhorn  thrust  the  horn  of  his  cavalry. 
At  the  same  time  the  right  of  the  horse  shoe  closed 
in,  and  on  that  day  was  half  way  between  Orany 
and  the  Lida-Vilna  line.     Vilna  was  being  enclosed 
in  a  buckle,  of  which  the  ends  were  oriented  not 
north   and   south   but   east   and    west.     The    clasp 
was  the  line  from  the  river  Lebeida,  south-west  of 
Lida,   to   just    north    of   Molodetchna    junction — a 
distance  of  some  eighty  miles.  .  .  .  The   forces  in 
the  Vilna  salient  had  only  one  good  line  of  retire- 
ment— the  railway  to  Minsk  passing  through  Molo- 
detchna— besides  the  great  causeway  some  distance 
to  the  south.     The  southern  railway  by  Lida  was 
still    open,   but   a    retirement    by    it    would   be    in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  would  lead  to  a  congestion 
with  the  troops  falling  eastwards  before  von  Gall- 
■witz  and  von  Scholtz.     The  Germans  were  all  but 
in  possession  of  the  Minsk  railway,  and  were  draw- 
ing very  near  to  the  Lida  line.    Vilna  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  on  Saturday,  i8th  September,  the  old 
Lithuanian    capital    fell.      The    Germans    found    it 
empty  of  stores  and  guns.    All  had  gone  eastwards 
towards  Minsk,  and  the  troops  were  falling  back 
by  the  Minsk  line  and  the  great   causeway.     The 
evacuation  was  not  an  hour  too  soon,  for  on  Mon- 
day von  Gallwitz's  cavalry   cut   the  Lida   railway. 
To  protect  their  retreat  it  was  necessary  to  fight 
a  series  of  holding  battles  on  the  right  flank.    The 
salvation  of  the  Russians  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
van  of  the  enemy  were  cavalry,  without  infantry 
or  heavy  artillery  supports.    All  along  a  line  north 
of   the  Minsk  railway,  between   Vilna   and   Molo- 
detchna, the  invaders  met  with  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance.    The   Russian   rearguards   fought  desperately 
in  front  of  Michelski,  Smorgon,  and  Molodetchna, 
and  by  a  heroic  effort  Vidzy,  which  the  enemy  had 
held  for  four  days,  was  retaken  on  Monday,  the 


20th.  Yet  on  that  day  the  situation  was  something 
more  than  critical.  The  gap  available  for  retreat 
had  shrunk  to  little  more  than  fifty  miles.  The 
Lida  railway  had  gone,  and  the  Minsk  railway 
was  in  constant  danger.  Only  the  great  causeway 
was  clear,  but  a  single  road  is  no  avenue  for  an 
army.  Besides,  if  Melodctchna  were  taken,  the 
Uhlans  would  in  an  hour  or  two  be  astride  the 
causeway.  Then  suddenly  the  situation  was  eased. 
It  may  be  that  the  German  thrust  was  weakening 
from  pure  exhaustion.  ...  On  the  evening  of  20th 
September  the  retreating  troops  were  thirty  miles 
from  Vilna,  and  the  Minsk  railway  still  held.  The 
right  wing  of  the  retirement  fought  the  enemy  at 
the  crossings  of  the  Upper  Vilia,  and  on  the  21st 
drove  them  out  of  Lebedevo,  west  of  Molodetchna, 
and  retook  Smorgon  with  the  bayonet,  making  large 
captures  of  machine  guns.  The  northern  horn  of 
the  horse  shoe  suddenly  began  to  break.  For  some 
days  there  was  heavy  fighting  around  Vileika,  and 
a  German  counter-offensive  to  the  east.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  month  Vileika  had  been  cleared,  and 
the  Russian  line  had  straightened  itself  so  as  to  run 
through  Smorgon,  due  south  to  Novo  Grodek.  A 
salient  had  been  evacuated  only  less  critical  and 
not  less  difficult  than  the  salient  of  Warsaw  in 
the  first  days  of  the  German  advance  east  of  the 
Vistula.  It  was  a  performance  requiring  brilliant 
staff  work  and  the  most  steady  courage  and  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  troops.  How  great  was 
that  steadfastness  may  be  realized  from  one  incident 
in  the  struggle.  In  the  victory  at  Meiszagola,  where 
the  Russian  troops  were  blown  out  of  the  trenches 
by  the  artillery,  the  German  captures  were  5,000 
prisoners — but  only  one  gun.  It  may  well  be 
asked  why  von  Hindenburg's  plan  so  conspicuously 
miscarried.  .  .  .  [Much  must  be  set  down  to  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  and  skill  of  the  Russian  re- 
sistance.] 

"We  must  turn  to  the  second  salient — that  formed 
by  the  retreat  of  Ewart's  armies  from  Brest- 
Litovski.  We  left  von  Mackensen  marching  north- 
east to  cut  off  their  retirement,  and  Prince  Leopold 
just  leaving  the  Forest  of  Bieloviezsk  in  his  ad- 
vance against  the  Brest-Minsk  railway.  On  sth 
September  the  latter  had  forced  a  defile  of  the 
marshes  north  of  Pruzany,  through  which  runs 
the  road  from  Brest  to  Slonim,  while  his  cavalry 
had  reached  the  Brest-Minsk  line  at  Kartuzskaia 
Bereza.  Ewart's  right  accordingly  fell  back  towards 
the  Zelianka  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Nieman, 
where  it  was  in  touch  with  the  left  of  the  retreat- 
ing Grodno  army.  Meanwhile,  by  the  7th,  von 
Mackensen  had  reached  Drohiczin,  on  the  Pinsk 
railway,  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Pinsk  and 
seventy  from  Brest.  .  .  .  But  in  the  pursuit  of 
Ewarts  the  risk  came  not  from  von  Mackensen  but 
from  Prince  Leopold,  who,  moving  in  better  coun- 
try, with  several  roads  and  two  railways  to  assist 
him,  endeavoured  to  outflank  the  Russians  on  the 
north.  Between  Volkovysk  and  Slonim,  in  the 
mid  valley  of  the  Zelianka,  was  the  ground  chosen 
for  the  blow.  He  took  Volkovysk  on  the  7th,  and 
swung  his  right  southwards  against  Rozany.  Von 
Mackensen  was  now  entering  more  difficult  country, 
and  though  his  centre  moved  steadily  along  the 
Pinsk  railway,  his  wings  were  in  trouble  in  the 
marshy  upper  valleys  of  the  Pripet.  On  the  i6th, 
after  an  action  with  the  Russian  rearguards  east  of 
Janovo,  he  occupied  the  town  of  Pinsk.  The  Army 
of  Brest  had  never  been  in  serious  danger,  and 
Prince  Leopold's  efforts  were  now  directed  rather 
to  the  southerly  envelopment  of  the  Niemen  armies 
retreating  from  Grodno.  He  swung  his  right  flank 
beyond  Slonim,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Rus- 
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sians  on  the  Shara,  and  take  the  junction  of  Barano- 
vitchi,  which  would  cut  the  immediate  communica- 
tions with  Minsk  for  that  section,  isolate  the  Army 
of  the  Niemen  from  the  Army  of  Brest,  and  give 
him  a  point  on  the  coveted  lateral  Riga-Lemberg 
Hne.  On  this  enterprise  he  failed  conspicuously. 
After  some  hard  fighting  he  was  flung  back  from 
Baranovitchi,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  was 
firmly  held  by  the  Russian  right  centre  on  a  hne 
running  through  Novo  Grodek,  and  cutting  the 
Brest-Moscow  railway  a  little  east  of  Pinsk.  .  .  . 
Von  Below's  operations  against  the  Dvina  line  had 
progressed  httle  during  the  month,  and  south  of 
him  there  had  been  a  useful  counter-offensive  from 
Dvinsk  against  the  northern  flank  of  the  great 
cavalry  sweep  which  had  for  a  moment  put  the 
Vilna  army  in  peril.  In  the  south  of  the  front 
Ivanov  had  done  more  than  hold  his  ground.  He 
had  struck  so  vigorously  against  the  German  right 
that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  free  the  Volhynian 
Triangle.  His  main  counter-offensive  began  on 
7th  September.  As  the  German  centre  advanced 
towards  Pinsk  it  became  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward the  right  wing,  which  held  the  country  south 
to  the  Rumanian  border.  .  .  .  The  German  aim, 
apart  from  the  improved  alignment  to  be  gained 
by  an  advance  of  the  right  wing,  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  section  of  the  lateral  Riga-Lemberg 
railway  between  the  junctions  of  Sarny  and  Rovno. 
.  .  .  The  events  of  the  past  two  months  had  forced 
the  Russian  left,  under  Lechitsky,  from  river  line 
to  river  line,  and  on  the  yth  of  September  they 
were  back  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sereth,  with 
their  flank  on  the  Dniester.  It  was  the  last  river 
position  available  to  the  defence.  On  Tuesday, 
7th  September,  the  right  wing  of  von  Mackensen's 
central  army  was  moving  towards  Sarny  junction, 
on  the  hard  ground  just  south  of  the  Pripet  marshes. 
Boehm-Ermolli  .  .  .  was  advancing  from  Lutsk  and 
Dubno  .  .  .  against  Rovno  junction.  Von  Both- 
mer  was  threatening  Tarnopol,  and  von  Pflanzer- 
Baltin  was  preparing  for  a  great  assault  on  the 
Sereth  hne  and  Tremblova  [Trembovla] .  The  Rus- 
sian hne  had  a  deep  sag  in  it  south-east  of  Dubno, 
caused  by  Ivanov's  advance  the  week  before  on  the 
Styr,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  on  to  Tarnopol. 
That  day  Ivanov  chose  for  a  counter-attack.  The 
3rd  Division  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  the  48th  Di- 
vision of  Reserve,  and  a  great  artillery  force  had 
been  moved  against  Tarnopol,  when  they  were 
surprised  and  broken  by  an  assault  of  Brussilov's 
army.  At  the  same  moment  a  blow  was  delivered 
by  Letchitsky  from  Tremblova  [Trembovla],  far- 
ther south,  against  von  Pflanzer.  The  enemy  was 
taken  unaware  in  both  places,  and  in  the  two  days' 
battle  which  followed  lost  the  better  part  of  an 
army  corps.  Nearly  all  the  heavy  guns  in  front 
of  Tarnopol  were  captured,  and  on  Wednesday 
night  the  prisoners  amounted  to  150  officers  and 
7,000  men.  Next  day,  Thursday,  the  qth,  the  ad- 
vance continued.  By  that  evening  the  total  of 
the  Russian  captures  on  the  Sereth  line  was  383 
officers,  17,000  rank  and  file,  14  heavy  guns,  19 
field  guns,  and  66  machine  guns.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  local  actions  of  the 
war.  Von  Mackensen,  in  the  north,  attempted  to 
relieve  the  pressure  by  an  assault  on  Saturday,  the 
nth,  upon  the  3rd  Russian  Army  on  the  line  of 
the  river  Goryn,  west  of  Sarny.  He  failed,  and 
lost  many  prisoners.  On  that  day  the  Russian  left 
advanced  from  Tremblova,  swept  von  Pflanzer  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sereth,  and  drove  him  westwards 
across  the  watershed  to  the  Strypa.  There  was 
a  counter-attack  next  day,  but  on  Monday,  the 
13th,  the  whole  of  von  Pflanzer's  force,  as  well  as 


von  Bothmer's  right,  was  back  on  the  Strypa.  Next 
day  the  Russians  had  cleared  most  of  the  eastern 
bank,  and  even  won  a  few  bridge-heads.  Up  in 
the  north  von  Mackensen  and  Boehm-Ermolli  con- 
tinued their  efforts  to  win  to  Rovno  and  Sarny, 
but  achieved  nothing.  On  Friday,  the  17th,  they 
made  another  attempt,  and  once  again  lost  heavily 
in  prisoners  and  machine  guns.  In  a  week  Ivanov 
had  advanced  his  front  in  some  places  as  much 
as  twenty  miles,  and  had  accounted  for  at  least 
80,000  of  the  enemy's  troops.  In  the  last  fort- 
night of  the  month  Ivanov  continued  his  pressure, 
directing  his  attention  to  the  northern  sector. 
Dubno  was  retaken,  and  on  Thursday,  the  23rd, 
his  rearguards  entered  Lutsk,  while  his  cavalry 
seem  for  a  moment  to  have  threatened  Kovel  itself. 
.  .  .  The  end  of  September  saw  a  very  definite 
check  in  the  triumphal  German  advance.  Vilna 
and  Grodno  had  fallen  to  them,  but  they  had  not 
made  good  the  line  of  the  Dvina." — J.  Buchan, 
Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  10,  pp.  84-90,  93-94, 
96-97,  99-100. 

7.  Stri'ggle  for  Dvixsk  and  Riga. — "On  the  left 
flank  of  the  Russian  front,  along  a  line  extending 
for  150  miles  from  the  Pripet  down  to  the  Dniester, 
General  Ivanoff  gave  the  enemy  no  rest,  and  scored 
several  local  successes  against  General  .  Linsingen, 
who  had  taken  over  command  of  the .  Austro- 
German  group  of  armies  operating  on  this  flank. 
After  his  success  at  Trembowla  in  the  middle  of 
September,  Ivanoff  continued  his  offensive  towards 
the  Str>'pa,  and  on  October  nth  defeated  the  Aus- 
trian General  Bothmer  in  a  considerable  battle  at 
Hajvorowka,  driving  the  Austrians  across  the  river, 
and  taking  many  prisoners.  He  was  then  prac- 
tically master  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
Galicia  which  lies  east  of  the  Strypa.  Meanwhile 
he  had  threatened  Mackensen's  retreat  by  sending 
a  flying  column  from  Rovno  to  attack  Lutsk,  which 
was  taken  by  surprise  on  September  23rd,  and  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  Russians.  German  rein- 
forcements were  at  once  hurried  up  to  check  this 
dangerous  offensive  movement  towards  Kovel,  and 
Ivanoff's  troops  had  to  fall  back  on  Rovno,  leav- 
ing the  extensive  bridge-head  works  at  Lutsk  once 
more  in  the  enemy's  possession.  Finding  he  could 
make  no  progress  in  the  centre,  Hindenburg  made 
increased  efforts  to  capture  Dwinsk,  but  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  were  unfavourable  for  the  at- 
tack, the  town  being  approached  from  the  south 
and  east  by  an  intricate  maze  of  shallow  lakelets 
and  bogs,  which  precluded  the  manoeuvring  of 
artillery,  and  enabled  the  Russians  to  keep  the 
enemy's  heavy  guns  out  of  decisive  range  of  the 
fortress.  General  Below,  who  was  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  operations  against  Dwinsk, 
began  by  launching  a  direct  attack  along  the 
metalled  road  from  Vilkomir,  but  finding  the  Rus- 
sians strongly  entrenched  in  the  vicinity  of  Novo 
Alexandrowsky,  he  changed  the  frontal  attack  for 
an  enveloping  movement  directed  against  both 
flanks  of  the  Russian  positions  covering  Dwinsk. 
This  movement  failed  when,  early  in  October,  Gen- 
eral Ruszky  brought  up  a  large  force  of  reserve 
troops  from  Pctrograd  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
and  began  to  develop  a  powerful  offensive  all  along 
the  line  from  Vileika  to  the  Drina,  pushing  back 
the  Germans  west  of  the  Drcswiata  Lake,  while 
lower  down  the  line  he  threatened  their  retreat 
fiom  Koshiany.  Then  Below  changed  his  tactics, 
and,  reinforcing  his  left  under  General  Lauenstein, 
directed  an  attack  against  the  Russian  positions 
between  Jacobstadt  and  Lenncwaden;  but  this  at- 
tempt to  get  across  the  river  met  with  no  better 
success  than  others  elsewhere.    Not  to  be  outdone. 
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Below  then  shifted  his  attack  further  up  the  river, 
and  a  three-days'  battle  of  great  jverity  took  place 
at  Garbunowka,  two  miles  south  n  Illust,  and  some 
ten  miles  or  more  north-west  of  Dwinsk.  In  the 
course  of  the  battle  the  village  of  Garbunowka  re- 
peatedly changed  hands,  but  on  October  nth  it 
was  finally  captured  by  the  Russians,  and  remained 
in  their  possession.  The  defence  of  Dwinsk  was 
conducted  by  methods  which  differed  from  those 
employed  at  Kovno,  where  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  permanent  forts,  which  were  found  to  be  no 
match  for  the  heavy  siege  guns  brought  up  by  the 
German  artillerymen.  At  Dwinsk  the  defence  was 
organised  on  mobile  principles.  The  Russians  pushed 
out  their  works  in  a  semi-circle  ten  to  twelve  miles 
from  the  bridgehead  at  the  river,  the  works  con- 
sisting of  a  line  of  inter-communicating  field  re- 
doubts extending  from  Illust  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Dreswiata  on  the  east  of  the  Vilna  railway.  From 
these  redoubts  the  Russians  kept  up  a  continuous 
succession  of  counter-attacks  directed  against  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  prevented  the  infantry  taking 
advantage  of  the  artillery  bombardment  to  approach 
the  river.  By  these  energetic  measures  did  General 
Ruszky  save  the  situation  and  pin  the  Germans  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina. 

"The  position  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  in 
the  midclle  of  October  1915  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  The  Russian  retreat  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  Russian  commanders  were  attacking  along 
the  whole  700-mile  front  from  the  Dwina  to  the 
Dniester,  their  offensive  on  the  flanks  being  par- 
ticularly observable.  In  spite  of  their  heavy  losses 
during  the  summer  campaign,  the  Russians  were 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  their  reverses, 
and  had  reinforced  their  troops  with  daily  increas- 
ing supplies  of  men,  guns,  and  munitions." — A.  M. 
Murray,  Fortnightly  history  of  the  war,  pp.  229-230. 

8.  German  withdraw- al  from  Riga.- — "The  most 
notable  event  which  took  place  on  the  Russian 
front  during  November  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  troops  from  the  Riga  district.  Up  to  the 
end  of  October  Hindenburg  had  a  firm  hold  of 
both  banks  of  the  Aa  river  from  Mitau  as  far  as 
Shlock,  and  from  there  to  Lake  Kangen,  but  during 
the  first  week  in  November  General  Ruszky  took 
the  offensive,  and  with  the  help  of  Russian  war- 
ships pushed  the  Germans  back  from  Raggasem, 
and  then  from  Shlock,  Kemmern,  and  Oding.  .  .  . 
Hindenburg  continued  his  spasmodic  attempts  to 
cross  the  Dwina  near  Dahlen  island,  and  higher 
up  the  river  at  Friedrichstadt,  but  these  met  with 
no  success,  and  he  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  win- 
tering at  Riga.  Elsewhere  there  was  no  material 
change  on  the  Russian  front  since  Mackensen  and 
Gallwitz  were  withdrawn  to  Serbia.  G'eneral 
Ivanoff  continued  his  activities  in  Eastern  Galicia 
and  on  the  Styr,  and  kept  General  Linsingen  busily 
employed  throughout  the  month  in  repelling  his 
local  attacks,  but  for  the  moment  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  general  offensive  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  in  the  locality.  Mean- 
while fresh  Russian  Armies  were  being  organised 
at  Petrograd,  Smolensk,  and  Kief  in  preparation 
for  the  spring  campaign." — Ibid.,  p.  252. 

9.  General  Ivanov's  offensive. — Cajvipaign  in 
BuKOViNA. — "The  new  offensive  movement  of  the 
Russian  armies,  on  the  250-mile  front  between  the 
Pripet  Marshes  and  the  Roumanian  frontier,  claims 
the  first  attention  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  in  progress,  and  the  results  which 
eventually  followed  them.  The  movement  had  the 
effect  of  diverting  large  contingents  of  enemy's 
troops  from  the  Macedonian  theater  of  war,  and 
by  this  means  gained  time  for  the  Allies  to  com- 


plete the  construction  of  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Salonika,  and  land  reinforcements  of  men  and  ma- 
terial. .  .  .  The  theatre  of  the  operations  under 
review  is  divided  into  three  zones:  the  first  extend- 
ing from  the  Pripet  down  to  the  watershed  which 
divides  the  tributaries  of  that  river  from  those 
of  the  Dniester ;  the  second  from  that  watershed 
to  the  Dniester;  while  the  third  is  that  portion 
of  the  Bessarabian  frontier  which  forms  an  en- 
clave in  the  Bukovina  between  the  Dniester  and 
the  boundary  of  Roumania.  In  these  three  zones 
General  Ivanoff  assembled  at  the  end  of  December 
what  was  evidently  a  large  force,  the  composition 
of  which  was  not  known,  but  which  gathered  fresh 
strength  every  day.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  armies  which 
guarded  the  front  between  the  Pripet  and  the  Pruth 
were  chiefly  composed  of  Austrian  troops  reinforced 
by  large  German  contingents  detached  from  Mac- 
kensen's  armies  operating  in  the  Serbian  sector. 
General  Pflanzer-Baltin,  with  the  6th  Austrian  Army, 
had  charge  of  the  Bukovina  frontier  facing  Bes- 
sarabia, and  of  the  defences  of  the  Dniester,  while 
General  Bothmer  held  the  line  of  the  Strypa.  North 
of  that  river  were  Generals  Boehm-Ermolli  and 
Puhallo,  commanding  respectively  the  2nd  and  ist 
Austrian  Armies,  which  were  entrenched  along  the 
Ikwa  and  Middle  Styr,  while  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand was  on  the  extreme  left,  covering  the  rail- 
way from  Sarny  to  Kovel.  .  .  .  When  Mackensen 
went  to  the  Serbian  frontier  he  left  Linsingen  at 
Kovel.  .  .  .  Mackensen  was  certainly  at  Czernowitz 
for  some  time  in  December.  .  .  .  The  Russian  com- 
mander began  to  move  on  December  27th,  when  he 
launched  a  determined  attack  on  the  Austrian  po- 
sitions cov^ering  Czernowitz,  between  the  Pruth  and 
the  Dniester.  The  battles  which  then  began,  and 
vvhich  raged  with  special  fury  round  Toporowce, 
were  continued  with  short  interludes  of  rest 
throughout  the  month  of  January,  1916.  .  .  . 
Losses  on  both  sides  were  very  heavy,  and  Russian 
progress  was  slow  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Austrian  entrenchments  and  the  determined  counter- 
attacks made  by  the  enemy  to  recover  lost  po- 
sitions. Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on 
Czernowitz  a  Russian  column  advanced  along  the 
Sarny-Kovel  railway  on  January  ist,  and  drove 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand's  outposts  across  the  Styr, 
seizing  the  village  of  Khriask  on  the  west  bank, 
and  pushing  out  a  salient  into  the  Austrian  front 
at  this  point.  A  few  days  later  the  Russians 
stormed  the  village  of  Chartoryisk,  and  held  it 
against  repeated  counter-attacks  of  the  most  violent 
nature.  These  movements  threatened  the  railway 
junction  of  Kovel,  where  the  enemy  had  laid  in  a 
large  stock  of  food  and  ammunition  for  winter 
consumption.  In  the  Strypa  zone  the  Russian 
offensive  met  with  equal  success.  Except  at  Bucacz, 
where  the  Austrians  had  a  very  strong  bridge-head, 
the  east  bank  of  the  Strypa  was  cleared  of  Aus- 
trian troops  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  Dniester.  Uscieczka  fell  into  Russian  hands, 
and  railway  communication  between  Bucacz  and 
Czernowitz  was  interrupted.  At  the  same  time  the 
Russians  threatened  Zaleszczyki,  where  the  Aus- 
trians had  another  powerful  bridge-head,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  would  have  opened  the  road  to  Czer- 
nowitz. General  Ivanoff  thus  made  a  good  start, 
and  struck  some  hard  blows  which  were  followed 
up  later  in  the  year  when  General  Brusiloff  relieved 
him  of  his  command." — Ibid.,  pp.  268,  270-271. 

IV.     ITALY 

(a)    Giolitti's    diplomacy. — "The    agitation    for 
war  began  (in  Italy)  in  August  1914  and  went  on 
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with  increasing  volume  and  fervor  till  it  achieved 
its  end  on  May  24,  1915;  while  the  counter-move- 
ment of  maintaining  neutrality,  headed  by  Giolitti, 
the  most  accomplished  and  influential  politician  in 
the  land,  worked  in  close  touch  with  the  powerful 
German  interests  and  personalities  by  which  so 
many  strategic  points  in  commerce  and  society  were 
occupied.  .  .  .  During  the  nine  months'  agitation 
known  as  the  'period  of  neutrality'  the  Ministers 
Salandra  and  Sonnino,  with  the  help  of  General 
Cadorna  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  King 
were  quietly  but  vigorously  preparing  the  army  for 
war.  Like  all  peaceable  nations  Italy  in  August 
1914  had  been  surprised  in  a  state  of  unprepared- 
ness  and  could  hardly  have  taken  the  field  at  all 
for  lack  of  material.  As  the  spring  of  1915  drew 
in  the  worst  defects  had  been  remedied.  .  .  .  The 
actual  form  of  the  decisive  crisis  was  dictated  not 
by  the  Interventionist  Government  but  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Neutralist  Opposition.  .  .  .  [Giolitti's] 
plan  was  to  call  on  Germany,  behind  the  back  of 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  Governments  to  arrange 
a  treaty  which  Germany  should  force  on  Austria 
and  he  himself  on  Italy.  This  plan  offered  some 
satisfaction  to  the  Irredentists  who  were,  ostensibly 
at  least,  to  get  Trente  [Trentino]  but  not  Trieste, 
but  .  .  .  there  was  to  be  no  delivery  until  the 
war  was  over!  GioUtti's  plan  had  .  .  .  the  merit 
that  it  brought  Germany  into  the  limelight  as  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Italy  coercing  Austria  into 
due  concessions;  now  the  country  hated  Austria, 
but  feared  to  break  the  strong  ties  that  bound  her 
to  Germany.  .  .  .  Indeed,  Italy  was  to  be  at  war 
with  Austria  more  than  a  year  before  she  dared 
even  officially  to  break  these  ties  by  a  declaration 
of  the  greater  war.  .  .  .  Giolitti's  plan  had,  there- 
fore, attractions  enough  to  secure  success  but  for 
another  factor  which  he  underestimated — the  shame 
felt  by  all  the  best  Italians  ...  at  the  prospect  of 
eternal  vassalage  to  Germany  which  this  advantage- 
ous bargain  would  certainly  involve.  And  Giolitti's 
method  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  treating  with 
the  German  Ambassador  Biilow  behind  the  back 
of  the  Italian  Government  was  in  itself  the  loudest 
advertisement  of  such  shame  of  vassalage.  .  .  .  The 
'days  of  May'  that  followed  are  an  ever  memorable 
event  in  Italian  history.  Salandra  and  Sonnino 
were  resigning  because  they  knew  that  Giolitti  pos- 
sessed the  majority  in  parliament  and  that  the  ma- 
jority would  vote  at  his  bidding  for  neutrality. 
All  seemed  lost,  and  the  advocates  of  war  were  for 
a  few  hours  in  despair  thinking  that  Italy  would 
make  her  terms  as  the  vassal  of  the  Teutonic 
Powers.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  people 
interfered.  .  .  .  When  Giolitti  took  the  negotiations 
out  of  Salandra's  hands  and  Salandra  having  no 
Parliamentary  majority  .  .  .  resigned,  the  people 
went  down  into  the  streets  in  every  city  of  the 
land  and  intimated  that  either  Giolitti  must  be  gone 
or  there  would  be  a  revolution.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  respectable  men  of  all  classes  walked 
slowly  through  the  streets  of  Rome  and  other  cities 
.  .  .  booming  out  with  a  slow  ceaseless  iteration: 
'Death  to  Giolitti!  Death  to  Giolitti!'  .  .  .  Biilow 
fled.  .  .  .  Giolitti  took  train  for  his  country-seat 
.  .  .  Salandra  and  Sonnino  resumed  office.  The 
Chamber  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  de- 
creed the  war  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.' — 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Scenes  from  Italy's  war,  pp.  13-20. 
— See  also  Italy:  1912-1914,  to  1914:  Austrian  plan 
to  attack  Serbia. 

The  following  official  declaration  of  Italy's  policy 
was  handed  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
on  May  25  by  the  Italian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Count  V.  Macchi  di  Cellere:     "The  Triple 


Alliance  was  essentially  defensive  and  designed  solely 
to  preserve  the  status  quo,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
equilibrium,  in  Europe.  That  these  were  its  only 
objects  and  purposes  is  established  by  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  treaty  as  well  as  by  the  intentions 
clearly  described  and  set  forth  in  official  acts  of 
the  Ministers  who  created  the  alliance  and  con- 
firmed and  renewed  it  in  the  interest  of  peace,  which 
always  has  inspired  Italian  policy.  [See  also  Italy: 
1914:  Position  in  Triple  Alliance.]  The  treaty,  as 
long  as  its  intents  and  purposes  had  been  loyally 
interpreted  and  regarded  and  as  long  as  it  had 
not  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  aggression  against 
others,  greatly  contributed  to  the  elimination  and 
settlement  of  causes  of  conflict,  and  for  many  years 
assured  to  Europe  the  inestimable  benefits  of  peace. 
But  Austria-Hungary  severed  the  treaty  by  her  own 
hands.  She  rejected  the  response  of  Serbia,  which 
gave  to  her  all  the  satisfaction  she  could  legitimately 
claim.  She  refused  to  listen  to  the  conciliatory 
proposals  presented  by  Italy  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers  in  the  effort  to  spare  Europe  from  a 
vast  conflict  certain  to  drench  the  Continent  with 
blood  and  to  reduce  it  to  ruin  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  human  imagination,  and  finally  she  pro- 
voked that  conflict.  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  em- 
bodied the  usual  and  necessary  obligation  of  such 
pacts — the  pledge  to  exchange  views  upon  any 
fact  and  economic  questions  of  a  general  nature  that 
might  arise  pursuant  to  its  terms.  None  of  the 
contracting  parties  had  the  right  to  undertake, 
without  a  previous  agreement,  any  step  the  conse- 
quence of  which  might  impose  a  duty  upon  the 
other  signatories  arising  out  of  the  Alliance,  or 
which  would  in  any  way  whatsoever  encroach  upon 
their  vital  interests.  This  article  was  violated  by 
Austria-Hungary  when  she  sent  to  Serbia  her  note 
dated  July  23,  1914,  an  action  taken  without  the 
previous  assent  of  Italy.  Thus,  Austria-Hungary 
violated  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  The  obligation  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  come  to  a  previous  understanding  with 
Italy  was  the  greater  because  her  obstinate  policy 
against  Serbia  gave  rise  to  a  situation  which  directly 
tended  to  the  provocation  of  a  European  war.  As 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  July,  1914,  the  Italian 
Government,  preoccupied  by  the  prevailing  feeling 
in  Vienna,  caused  to  be  laid  before  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  a  number  of  suggestions 
advising  moderation,  and  warning  it  of  the  im- 
pending danger  of  a  European  outbreak.  The 
course  adopted  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia 
constituted,  moreover,  a  direct  encroachment  upon 
the  general  interests  of  Italy,  both  political  and 
economical,  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Italy 
could  remain  indifferent  while  Serbian  independence 
was  being  trodden  upon.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
theretofore  Italy  gave  .\ustria  to  understand,  in 
friendly  but  clear  terms,  that  the  independence  of 
Serbia  was  considered  by  Italy  as  essential  to  Bal- 
kan equilibrium.  Austria-Hungary  was  further  ad- 
vised that  Italy  could  never  permit  that  equilibrium 
to  be  disturbed  to  her  prejudice.  This  warning 
had  been  conveyed  not  only  by  her  diplomats  in 
private  conversations  with  responsible  .\ustro- 
Hungarian  officials,  but  was  proclaimed  publicly  by 
Italian  statesmen  on  the  floors  of  Parliament. 

"Therefore  when  Austria-Hungar>-  ignored  the 
usual  practices  and  menaced  Serbia  by  sending  her 
an  ultimatum  without  in  any  way  notifying  the 
Italian  Government  of  what  she  proposed  to  do, 
indeed  leaving  that  Government  to  learn  of  her  ac- 
tion through  the  press  rather  than  through  the  usual 
channels  of  diplomacy,  when  Austria-Hungary  took 
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this  unprecedented  course  she  not  only  severed  her 
alliance  with  Italy  but  committed  an  act  inimical 
to  Italy's  interests.  The  Italian  Government  had 
obtained  trustworthy  information  that  the  com- 
plete prof^ram  laid  down  by  Austria-Hungary  with 
reference  to  the  Bal  ms  was  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  decrease  Italy's  economical  and  political  influence 
in  that  section,  and  tended  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  subservience  of  Serbia  to  Austria-Hungary, 
the  political  and  territorial  isolation  of  Montenei^ro, 
and  the  isolation  and  political  decadence  of  Ru- 
mania. This  attempted  diminution  of  the  influence 
of  Italy  in  the  Balkans  would  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Austro- Hungarian  program,  even 
though  Austria-Hungary  had  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing further  territorial  acquisitions.  Furthermore, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Government  had  assumed  the  solemn 
obligation  of  prior  consultation  of  Italy  as  required 
by  the  special  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  obligaton  of  previous  agreements,  recognized 
the  right  of  compensation  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  in  case  one  should  occupy  temporarily  or 
permanently  any  section  of  the  Balkans.  To  this 
end,  the  Italian  Government  approached  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  immediately  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  Austro-Hungarian  hostilities  against 
Serbia,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  reluctant  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Italian  representations.  Conver- 
sations were  initiated  immediately  after  July  23, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
the  treaty  which  had  been  violated  and  thereby 
annulled  by  the  act  of  Austria-Hungary. 

"This  object  could  be  attained  only  by  the  con- 
clusion of  new  agreements.  The  conversations  were 
renewed,  with  additional  propositions  as  the  basis, 
in  December,  1914.  The  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  at  that  time  received  instructions  to  inform 
Count  Berchtold  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  Italian  Government 
considered  it  necessary  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  an  exchange  of  views  and  consequently  to  con- 
crete negotiations  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  complex  situation  arising 
out  of  the  conflict  which  that  Government  had  pro- 
voked. Count  Berchtold  at  first  refused.  He  de- 
clared that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  negotia- 
tions. •  Subsequently,  upon  our  rejoinder,  in  which 
the  German  Government  united.  Count  Berchtold 
agreed  to  exchange  views  as  suggested.  We 
promptly  declared,  as  one  of  our  fundamental  ob- 
jects, that  the  compensation  on  which  the  agree- 
ment should  be  based  should  relate  to  territories 
at  the  time  under  the  dominion  of  Austria-Hungary. 
The  discussion  continued  for  months,  from  the  first 
days  of  December  to  March,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  March  that  Baron  Burian  offered  a  zone 
of  territory  comprised  within  a  line  extending  from 
the  existing  boundary  to  a  point  just  north  of  the 
City  of  Trent.  In  exchange  for  this  proposed  cession 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  demanded  a 
number  of  pledges,  including  among  them  an  as- 
surance of  entire  liberty  of  action  in  the  Balkans. 
Note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  cession 
of  the  territory  around  Trent  was  not  intended  to 
be  immediately  effective  as  we  demanded,  but  was 
to  be  made  only  upon  the  termination  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  We  replied  that  the  offer  was  not 
acceptable,  and  then  presented  the  minimum  conces- 
sions which  could  meet  in  part  our  national 
aspirations  and  strengthen  in  an  equitable  manner 
our  strategic  position  in  the  Adriatic.  These  de- 
mands comprised:  The  extension  of  the  boundary 
in  Trentino,  a  new  boundary  on  the  Isonzo,  special 


provision  for  Trieste,  the  cession  of  certain  islands 
of  the  Curzolari  Archipelago,  the  abandonment  of 
Austrian  claims  in  Albania,  and  the  recognition  of 
our  possession  of  Aviona  and  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  which  we  occupied  during  our  war 
with  Turkey. 

"At  first  our  demands  were  categorically  rejected. 
It  was  not  until  another  month  of  conversation  that 
Austria-Hungary  was  induced  to  increase  the  zone 
of  territory  she  was  prepared  to  cede  in  the  Tren- 
tino  and    then    only    as    far    as   Mezzo    Lombardo, 
thereby  excluding  the  territory  inhabited  by  people 
of   the   Italian   race,  such   as   the   Valle   del   Noce, 
Val  di  Fasso,  and  Val  di  Ampezzo.     Such  a  pro- 
posal would  hav'e  given  to  Italy  a  boundary  of  no 
strategical  value.    In  addition  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government    maintained   its   determination   not   to 
make  the   cession   effective   before   the   end   of   the 
war.    The  repeated  refusals  of  Austria-Hungary  were 
expressly    confirmed     in     a     conversation     between 
Baron  Burian  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
on   April   29    [1Q15].     While   admitting   the   possi- 
bility of  recognizing  some  of  our  interests  in  Aviona 
and  granting  the  above-mentioned  territorial  cession 
in  the  Trentino,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
persisted  in  its  opposition  to  all  our  other  demands, 
especially    those    regarding    the    boundary    of    the 
Isonzo,  Trieste,  and  the  islands.     The  attitude  as- 
sumed by  Austria-Hungary  from  the  beginning  of 
December    [1914]    until   the   end    of   April    [1915] 
made  it  evident  that  she  was  attempting  to  tem- 
porize   without    coming    to    a    conclusion.      Under 
such    circumstances    Italy    was   confronted    by    the 
danger  of  losing  forever  the  opportunity  of  realiz- 
ing her  aspirations  based  upon  tradition,  nationality, 
and  her  desire  for  a  safe  position  in  the  Adriatic, 
while  other  contingencies  in  the  European  conflict 
menaced  her  principal  interests  in  other  seas.    Hence 
Italy   faced   the   necessity   and   duty   of   recovering 
that   liberty   of   action  to  which  she  was  entitled  and 
of  seeking  protection  for  her  interests,  apart  from 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  dragging  uselessly 
along  for  five  months  and  without  reference  to  the 
Treaty   of   Alliance   which   had   virtually   failed   as 
a  result  of  its  annullment  by  the  action  of  Austria- 
Hungary  in  July,   1914.     It   would  not  be  out  of 
place   to   observe   that   the   alliance   having   termi- 
nated and  there  existing  no  longer  any  reason  for 
the  Italian  people  to  be  bound  by  it,  though  they 
had  loyally  stood  by  it  for  so  many  j^ears  because 
of  their  desire   for  peace,   there   naturally   revived 
in     the     public     mind     the     grievances     against 
Austria-Hungary  which  for  so  many  years  had  been 
voluntarily  repressed.    While  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
contained  no  formal  agreement  for  the  use  of  the 
Italian    tradition    or    the    maintenance    of    Italian 
tradition    and    Italian    civilization    in    the    Italian 
provinces   of   Austria,   nevertheless   if    the    alliance 
was  to  be  effective  in  preserving  peace  and  harmony 
it  was  indisputably  clear  that  Austria-Hungary,  as 
our  ally,  should  have  taken  into  account  the  moral 
obligation  of  respecting  what   constituted  some   of 
the  most  vital  interests  of  Italy.     Instead,  the  con- 
stant policy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian   Government 
was  to  destroy  Italian  nationality  and  Italian  civili- 
zation all  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic     A  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  tendencies  well 
known  to  all  will  suffice.     Substitution  of  officials 
of  the  Italian  race  by  officials  of  other  nationalities; 
artificial  immigration  of  hundreds  of  families  of  a 
different    nationality;    replacement    of    Italian    by 
other  labor ;  exclusion  from  Trieste  by  the  decree  of 
Prince   Hohenlohe  of  employes  who  were  subjects 
of  Italy;  denationalization  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration;   refusal   of   Austria   to   permit   an   Italian 
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university  in  Trieste,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  negotiations;  denationalization  of  navi- 
gation companies;  encouragement  of  other  nation- 
alities to  the  detriment  of  the  Italian  and,  finally, 
the  methodical  and  unjustifiable  expulsion  of 
Italians  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  This  deliberate 
and  persistent  policy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  the  Italian  population 
was  not  only  due  to  internal  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  competition  of  the  different  nationali- 
ties within  its  territory,  but  was  inspired  in  great 
part  by  a  deep  sentim.ent  of  hostility  and  aversion 
toward  Italy,  which  prevailed  particularly  in  the 
quarters  closest  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment and  influenced  decisively  its  course  of  action. 
"Of  the  many  instances  which  could  be  cited  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  1911,  while  Italy  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Turkey,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
General  Staff  prepared  a  campaign  against  us,  and 
the  military  party  prosecuted  energetically  a  polit- 
ical intrigue  designed  to  drag  in  other  responsible 
elements  of  Austria.  The  mobilization  of  an  army 
upon  our  frontier  left  us  in  no  doubt  of  our  neigh- 
bor's sentiment  and  intentions.  The  crisis  was 
settled  pacifically  through  the  influence,  so  far  as 
known,  of  outside  factors;  but  since  that  time  we 
have  been  constantly  under  apprehension  of  a  sud- 
den attack  whenever  the  party  opposed  to  us  should 
get  the  upper  hand  in  Vienna.  All  of  this  was 
known  in  Italy,  and  it  was  only  the  sincere  desire 
for  peace  prevailing  among  the  Italian  people  which 
prevented  a  rupture.  After  the  European  war  broke 
out,  Italy  sought  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Austria-Hungary  with  a  view  to  a  settlement 
satisfactory  to  both  parties'which  might  avert  exist- 
ing and  future  trouble.  Her  efforts  were  in  vain, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Germany,  which  for 
months  endeavored  to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to 
comply  with  Italy's  suggestions,  thereby  recognizing 
the  propriety  and  legitimacy  of  the  Italian  altitude. 
Therefore  Italy  found  herself  compelled  by  the  force 
of  eveits  to  seek  other  solutions.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  had  ceased 
virtually  to  exist  and  served  only  to  prolong  a 
state  of  continual  friction  and  mutual  suspicion, 
the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  instructed 
to  declare  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
that  the  Italian  Government  considered  itself  free 
from  the  ties  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  so  far  as  Austria-Hungary  was  con- 
cerned. This  communication  was  delivered  in 
Vienna  on  May  4  [1915].  Subsequently  to  this 
declaration,  and  after  we  had  been  obliged  to  take 
steps  for  the  protection  of  our  interests,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  submitted  new  concessions, 
which,  however,  were  deemed  insufficient  and  by 
no  means  met  our  minimum  demands.  These  offers 
could  not  be  considered  under  the  circumstances. 
The  Italian  Government,  taking  into  consideration 
what  has  been  stated  above,  and  supported  by  the 
vote  of  Parliament  and  the  solemn  manifestation 
of  the  country,  came  to  the  decision  that  any  fur- 
ther delay  would  be  inadvisable.  Therefore,  on 
this  day  (May  23)  it  was  declared  in  the  name 
of  the  King  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador 
at  Rome  that,  beginning  tomorrow.  May  24,  it  will 
consider  itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria- 
Hungary.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  also  tele- 
graphed yesterday  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna." — Baron  Sonnino,  Official  statement.  May, 
1Q17. — "The  loss  of  Turkey  [to  the  Allies]  was 
balanced  six  months  later  by  the  gain  of  Italy.  The 
unwillingness  of  Vienna  to  bid  high  for  Italian 
neutrality  was  ultimately  overcome  by  pressure 
from  Berlin,  and  Francis  Joseph  consented  to  cede 


the  Trentino  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  with 
concessions  in  Trieste  and  a  free  hand  in  Albania. 
The  offer  was  sufficient  for  Giolitti;  but  the  Salan- 
dra-Sonnino  Mipistry  preferred  the  risks  of  war 
in  return  for  the  far  higher  price  offered  by  the 
entente.  In  addition  to  the  Austrian  concessions, 
the  Treaty  of  London,  signed  on  April  26th,  1915, 
[see  London,  Treaty  or  pact  of],  promised  south- 
ern Tyrol  up  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  Gorizia,  Trieste, 
Istria  and  northern  Dalmatia.  The  only  excuse  for 
a  Treaty  which  handed  over  the  German  population 
of  southern  Tyrol  and  the  Slavonic  population  of 
northern  Dalmatia  was  the  familiar  plea  of  neces- 
sity. 'The  French  and  ourselves  were  fighting  for 
our  lives  on  the  western  front,'  bluntly  testifies  Mr. 
Asquith,  'and  the  Treaty  represented  the  terms 
which  Italy  was  prepared  to  join  forces.'  Though 
it  increased  the  material  strength  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  it  diminished  its  moral  authority ;  and 
Servia  learned  within  a  week  of  the  Pact  which  had 
disposed  of  Jugo-Slav  territory  behind  her  back." — 
A.  W.  Ward  and  G.  P.  Gooch,  ed.,  Cambridge  his- 
tory of  British  foreign  policy,  lySS-igip  {v.  3: 
1866-1919,  pp.  509-511). — See  also  Adriatic  Ques- 
tion: Treaty  of  London. 

(b)  Italy's  war  strength. — The  approximate 
war  strength  of  the  active  and  reserve  armies  of 
Italy  before  the  war  was  as  follows:  Officers  41,- 
700;  active  army  with  colors,  290,000;  reserve, 
including  men  in  above  categories,  638,300;  mobile 
militia,  300,000;  territorial  militia,  1,890,000 — total, 
3,160,000.  These  numbers  included  about  1,200,000 
fully-trained  soldiers  who  had  been  through  all 
ranks,  with  some  Soo.ooo  partly-trained  men  in 
the  second  category,  the  remaining  1,000,000  being 
completely  untrained  men,  who  had  passed  all  their 
ser\-ice  in  the  third  category.  The  trained  men 
were  organized  into  four  armies,  each  army  con- 
sisting of  three  Corps,  one  Cavalry  Division  and 
a  number  of  troops  for  lines  of  communication. 
The  twelve  Corps  were  recruited  and  organized  on 
a  territorial  basis,  each  corps  having  its  allotted 
area.  "The  Italian  Army  Corps,  which  is  larger 
than  that  in  other  European  armies,  is  composed 
of  two  Active  A.rmy  Divisions,  one  Mobile  Militia 
Division  brought  up  to  war  strength  from  the 
Territorial  Mihtia,  one  regiment  of  Bersaglieri,  or 
light  infantry,  one  cavalry  regiment,  one  field  ar- 
tillery regiment,  and  the  usual  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative units.  The  strength  of  the  Corps 
amounts  to  50,000  officers  and  men,  126  guns,  the 
strength  of  each  of  the  armies  being  approximately 
150,000  men  with  378  guns.  This  would  give  a 
first-line  force  of  600,000  men  with  1500  guns  and 
16,000  sabres,  and  it  was  with  a  force  of  this 
strength  that  Italy  opened  the  campaign  against 
Austria.  These  cadres,  however,  only  absorbed  half 
the  trained  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  Italian  Gen- 
eral Staff,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the 
first-line  troops  had  been  dispatched  to  the  front 
duplicate  Divisions  were  mobilised  in  each  of  the 
.A.rmy  Corps  districts.  .  .  .  [Within  a  few  weeks 
after  entering  the  war  Italy  could  place  in  the  field 
a  force  of  1,200,000  men  and  still  have  i,Soo,ooo 
men  of  fighting  age  left  at  the  depots  after  the  field 
armies  had  been  despatched.!" — Official  reports,  and 
Colonel  A.  M.  Murray,  Fortnightly  history  of  the 
war. — Italy  when  the  war  broke  out  had  a  popula- 
tion of  34,671,000,  of  whom  8,031,000  were  males 
between  eighteen  and  sixtj'-five  years  old.  She 
mobilized  over  5,000,000  men.  The  king,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  was  the  titular  head  of  Italy's  fighting 
forces.  General  Count  Luigi  Cadorna  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  with 
General  Porro  as  his  chief  of  staff.     The  High  Sea 
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Fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi,  whose  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Aosta  and  the  Count  of  Turin,  held  respectively 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant-general  and  yispector-generai 
of  the  cavalry. 

(c)  Strategy  of  the  campaign. — "Sedulously  had 
the  Austrians,  in  the  years  before  the  war,  laboured 
to  increase  the  natural  strength  of  the  frontier 
which  luck,  the  accidents  of  history,  and  the  age- 
Ions  political  weakness  of  Italy,  -had  given  them. 
Their  roads  were  laid  out  strategically  behind  the 
border  line,  so  that  they  could  move  transport  and 
troops  and  military  stores  to  the  key  points  and 
the  valley  heads.  Every  state  has  a  right  to  make 
defensive  works  along  its  own  frontier;  but  the 
fortresses  and  fortified  posts  which  pointed  their 
guns  over  the  Trentino  and  the  Isonzo  country  went 
far  beyond  any  reasonable  exigencies  of  defence, 
and  were  clearly  intended  to  muzzle  and  menace 
Italy.  They  were  the  less  necessary  for  protective 
purposes,  since  Italy  had  not  ventured  to  stiffen 
her  own  side  of  the  mountain  curtain  in  any  similar 
fashion.  Had  she  begun  to  make  military  roads  or 
to  erect  elaborate  fortifications  she  would  have 
risked  a  quarrel,  for  which  she  was  unprepared, 
with  her  watchful  and  arrogant  neighbour.  The 
Triple  Alliance  would  not  have  guaranteed  her 
against  that  'preventive  war'  which,  even  as  it  was, 
General  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorf  had  been  in 
favour  of  initiating,  in  order  to  teach  Italy  her 
place,  and  keep  her  for  all  time  from  interfering 
with  the  Balkanic  policy  of  the  'forward'  party  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  And  thus  it  fell  that  when 
at  last  war  came,  it  found  the  Italians  so  situated 
that  they  .  .  .  had  to  make  their  advance,  and 
build  their  trenches,  and  place  their  guns,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  who  lay  generally  much  above 
them,  sometimes;  so  much  above  them  that  he  could 
watch  them  from  his  nests  of  earth  and  rock  as 
though  he  were  soaring  in  an  aeroplane.  It  is  a 
great  achievement  in  strategy  and  military  en- 
gineering that  the  Italians  are  attempting  ...  the 
reversal  of  an  historic  process  that  has  gone  on 
at  intervals  for  over  fifteen  centuries.  Down  that 
mountain  stairway,  to  the  fertile  fields  and  wealthy 
cities  of  the  plain,  have  the  invaders  of  Italy 
tramped.  Hun  and  Goth  and  Lombard,  Frank, 
German,  Austrian,  flung  themselves  from  the  heights 
upon  that  low-lying  delectable  and  of  sunshine 
and  verdure.  As  it  was  before  so  it  might  have 
been  again.  It  was  commonly  expected  outside 
Italy  and  I  believe  by  many  people  in  Italy  itself, 
that  the  story  of  the  former  compaigns  would  have 
been  repeated.  The  Austrian  armies,  with  all  their 
advantages  of  position  accentuated  by  their  su- 
periority in  heavy  artillery,  would  have  forced 
their  way  down  the  valleys,  and  the  Italians  would 
have  been  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Lombard 
fortresses;  and  then,  since  fortresses  are  no  more 
than  temporary  barriers  in  modern  warfare,  they 
might  have  had  to  contemplate  a  further  with- 
drawal beyond  the  Po.  The  retirement  might  have 
been  avenged,  as  the  full  strength  of  Italy  de- 
veloped, by  a  victorious  advance  in  which  the  enemy 
would  havg  been  gradually  cleared  out  of  the  plains 
and  chased  back  through  the  mountains.  But 
even  though  the  invasion  of  Italy  had  ended  in 
failure,  it  would  in  itself  have  been  a  misfortune 
of  the  gravest  kind.  Italy  would  have  seen  her  most 
productive  industrial  districts  raided  and  occupied. 
The  seizure  of  those  rich  and  famous  northern 
towns,  and  of  that  busy  agricultural  region,  would 
have  been  a  misfortune  comparable  to  those  which 
have  delivered  the  wealthiest  manufacturing  prov- 
inces of  France  and  Russia  to  German  occupation. 


Italy  would  have  carried  on  the  campaign  under 
financial  and  economic  difficulties  that  cannot  well 
be  exaggerated.  The  Italian  General  Staff  must 
have  considered  this  disastrous  contingency,  and 
were  no  doubt  ready  to  meet  it  if  it  arose.  But 
they  determined  to  counter  it  by  striking  first. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  down  the 
passages  from  the  Trentino,  they  rushed  the  stair- 
way themselves.  Their  magnificent  Alpine  troops 
and  mountain  artillery  brought  up  their  guns  by 
incredible  exertions  to  the  gates  of  the  Austrian 
frontier  fortresses,  battered  some  of  these  into 
shards,  and  pushed  their  way  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  capital  of  Italia  Irredenta.  There  they  hung 
grimly  all  through  the  winter  and  the  spring.  Gen- 
eral Cadorna  had  rightly  read  the  lesson  of  this 
war,  the  lesson  of  all  wars:  which  is,  that  a  passive 
defence  is  not  the  road  to  victory.  And  so,  with 
forces  not  yet  completely  embodied,  and  with  a 
conspicuous  inferiority  of  artillery  and  munitions, 
he  boldly  forced  the  game,  and  placed  his  scaling 
ladders  against  the  bastions  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
Austrian  strategic  programme,  worked  out  during 
the  years  in  which  Italy  was  supposed  to  be  lulled 
into  security  by  the  Triple  Alliance  .  .  .  contem- 
plated a  brusque  and  rapid  offensive.  Once  again, 
as  so  often  before,  the  Northern  troops  would  pour 
down  from  their  fortresses  .  .  .  and  speedily  inflict 
upon  the  Italians,  whose  military  capacity  was  re- 
garded by  their  former  oppressors  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  'punishment'  like  that  reserved  for  the 
presumptuous  Serbs. 

"The  plan  might  have  had  more  prospect  of  suc- 
cess if  Austria  could  have  thrown  her  whole  strength 
upon  the  southern  front  during  those  months  in 
which  Italy  was  still  striving  hard  to  complete  her 
preparations.  But  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  its 
right  arm  held  in  Galicia,  and  the  Italians  were 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  war  for  twelve  months 
on  the  frontier.  By  the  magnificent  work  of  his 
Alpini  and  other  mountain  troops  Cadorna  blocked 
the  passes  of  the  Ortler,  the  Adamello,  and  the 
Cadore.  In  the  Trentino  the  Austrians  were  com- 
pelled to  give  ground,  the  Italians  crossed  the 
border,  and  got  almost  within  sight  of  Trent,  the 
City  of  Desire.  The  Italian  Chief  of  the  Staff  had 
no  intention  of  confining  himself  to  the  defensive. 
He  opened  the  campaign  with  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  only  portion  of  Austrian  territory  which  had 
no  strong  natural  protection,  and  quickly  overran 
the  wedge  of  country  west  of  the  Isonzo.  Monfal- 
cone,  Cervignano,  Cormons,  Gradisca — old  Italian 
towns  all — were  occupied.  Cadornas  main  objec- 
tive was  Trieste,  and  from  that  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  diverted.  The  city  is  protected  by 
the  formidable  rocky  ridges  of  the  Carso  and  San 
Michele,  with  the  fortress  of  Gorizia,  the  Austrian 
Verdun,  guarding  the  bridgehead  and  the  depression 
through  which  the  railway  runs  to  Trieste.  At 
these  the  Italian  generals  were  sapping  and  ham- 
mering incessantly  from  the  early  summer  of  1915 
onwards.  The  task  was  much  more  arduous,  and 
the  Italian  sacrifices  far  heavier,  than  English  people 
in  general  understood  until  the  brilliant  coup  de 
main  on  Gorizia  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  Carso  operations." — S.  Low,  Italy  in  the  war, 

pp.  38-43. 

(d)  Opening  of  Austro-Italian  campaign. — The 
Italian  Chamber  by  votes  of  406  to  74  on  May  20, 
1915,  passed  the  bill  conferring  full  powers  in  the 
government  in  the  event  of  war;  a  general  mobili- 
zation was  ordered  on  the  22nd  and  on  the  23rd 
war  was  declared  on  Austria.  Early  in  the;  morning 
of  the  24th  Austrian  ships  made  a  raid  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  hoping  to  delay  Italian  concentration 
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by  damaging  the  railway  from  Brindisi  to\  the  north 
which,  skirting  the  shore,  is  much  exposed  to  attacks 
from  the  water.  The  assault  extended  from  Brindisi 
to  Venice.  Porto  Corsini  was  attacked  with  the 
hope  of  wrecking  the  Italian  torpedo-boat  base. 
The  Austrians  blew  up  two  bridges  in  the  Adige 
valley  on  the  same  day,  thus  revealing  that  their 
plan  of  campaign  was  to  stand  at  first  on  the  de- 
fensive, holding  the  crests  of  the  passes  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Trentino  and  the  hne  of  the  Carnic 
Alps.  All  of  Austria's  best  troops  were  in  Galicia 
and  she  had  only  a  few  divisions  to  spare  for  Italy. 
The  Archduke  Eugene,  who  was  in  command,  must 
play  a  waiting  game  until  troops  could  be  spared 
from  the  Russian  front.  "Cadorna  assembled  on 
the  Isonzo  his  Third  Army  (six  divisions  of  infan- 
try and  three  of  cavalry),  and  the  Second  Army 
(eight  divisions) .  North  of  this  he  had  the  Carnic 
detachment  of  twenty-nine  battalions,  and  in  the 
Dolomites  his  Fourth  Army  of  six  divisions.  In 
the  Trentino  salient  was  the  First  Army  of  five 
divisions,  and  he  had  ten  divisions  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry  in  reserve.  His  plan  was  an  offen- 
sive on  the  Isonzo  and  a  defensive  on  all  other 
fronts,  but  the  defensive  must  be  in  itself  an  attack, 
since  positions  for  a  secure  defence  had  first  to 
be  won.  It  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  either 
taken  greater  risks  and  gambled  more  boldly  in 
the  Isonzo  section,  or  been  content  to  move  at  first 
slowly  on  all  fronts  and  wait  till  a  sustained  effort 
was  possible.  As  it  was  the  chance  of  surprise  was 
lost,  and  Austria  was  able  to  maintain  her  defence 
without  seriously  weakening  her  armies  in  Galicia 
and  Poland.  .  .  .  The  slowness  of  the  Italian  mo- 
bilization meant  that  till  the  close  of  May  the 
actions  were  only  affairs  of  covering  troops,  and 
little  ground  was  won  except  that  which  the  Aus- 
trians voluntarily  yielded.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24th  the  easteiji  force  was  well  inside  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, its  left  pushed  forward  to  Caporetto  .  .  . 
its  centre  looking  down  on  Gorizia  .  .  .  and  its 
right  between  Cormons  and  Terzo.  ...  It  was  a 
wet  season,  and  the  Isonzo  fed  from  the  hills,  floods 
easily,  thereby  making  operations  difficult  when  the 
enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridges.  ...  By  the  end 
of  May  the  Isonzo  had  been  reached,  but  had  not 
been  crossed  by  the  Italian  army.  In  the  central 
section  of  the  frontier  there  was  much  scattered 
fighting,  and  the  Italians  succeeded  in  occupying 
several  of  the  passes.  On  the  24th  the  Val  d'ln- 
ferno  pass  .  .  .  was  carried.  More  important  was 
the  capture  on  the  30th,  of  Cortina,  on  the  great 
Strada  d'Allemagna.  The  place  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Franzen- 
fcste-Villach  railway,  but  in  those  fifteen  miles 
were  included  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Dolomites, 
and  the  road,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe — ran 
through  a  canon  which  gave  every  advantage  to 
the  defence.  The  Trentino  fighting  began  also  on 
the  24th.  Detachments  on  that  day  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  frontier  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of 
Gards;  up  the  Chiese  Valley  to  Caffaro  .  .  .  [on 
the  border,  and  up  the  Oglio  valley  to  the  Tonale 
Pass].  On  the  east  side  of  the  salient  in  the  Brenta 
valley  an  advance  began,  and  on  the  27th  it  had 
reached  a  point  five  miles  from  Borgo.  On  the 
same  day  the  frontier  town  of  Ala,  on  the  Adige, 
was  captured,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Italians  held  the  high  ground  on  the  south  which 
commanded  the  forts  of  Rovereto.  .  .  .  Daily  the 
offensive  power  of  the  enemy  in  the  salient  was 
declining.  He  no  longer  held  the  rim  of  the  cup 
from  which  he  could  descend  at  will  upon  the 
plains.  Meanwhile  the  Third  and  Second  Armies 
were  battling  in  the  difficult  country  which  looked 


towards  Trieste." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great 
War,v.  2,  pp.  124-127. — By  May  27  Cadorna's  forces 
on  the  east  had  pushed  across  the  Isonzo  river  to 
Monfalcone,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Gradisca.  A  force 
had  also  penetrated  to  the  north  in  the  Crownland 
of  Goritz  and  Gradisca.  So  far  the  Italians  had  only 
encountered  slight  opposition;  the  first  battle  began 
on  June  7  for  the  possession  of  Tolmino.  On  that 
date  there  was  a  general  advance  of  the  Italians 
across  the  Isonzd  river  from  Caporetto  to  the  sea. 
There  followed  from  the  Trentino  an  advance  on 
Rovereto  in  Tyrol  and  upon  Mori  nearby.  Monfal- 
cone, a  serious  blow  at  Trieste,  was  captured, 
June  9-10.  The  centre  made  a  strong  effort  east 
of  Gradisca  and  Sagrado,  but  the  river  line  was 
stronger  than  had  been  counted  on.  Floods  op- 
posed the  Italian  advance.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  push  forward  at  this  time  in  full  strength 
Trieste  might  have  been  won,  for  the  Austrian 
forces  were  weak  in  numbers.  But  now  the 
Austrian  troops  began  to  arrive  from  the  Galician 
front  and  were  transferred  to  the  mountain  lines. 
On  June  15  the  Italians  attacked  the  Podgora 
position,  a  spur  that  commands  Gorizia.  Alpini 
on  the  following  day  carried  an  important  position 
on  Monte  Nero,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  heavy 
guns  up  the  height.  June  17th  Villach-Gorizia 
line  near  Plava  was  definitely  cut.  The  capture  of 
Plava  was  a  notable  performance.  It  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine  by  the  swift  river  and  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed.  The  Italians  constructed  a 
pontoon  on  the  right  and  on  the  17th  attacked. 
The  defence  had  12  inch  guns  and  entrenchments 
surrounded  by  deep  networks  of  wire.  The  Italians 
by  night  carried  the  first  line  with  bayonet,  stood 
firm  all  night,  and  routed  the  enemy  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  taking  many  prisoners  and  occupying  the 
heights  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream.  "In  the 
following  week  there  were  repeated  counter-attacks 
at  Plava  and  on  Monte  Nero,  where  the  Italian 
Alpini  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with  their  fellow- 
mountaineers  of  Tirol.  By  the  25th  some  ground 
north  of  Plava  was  won,  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, a  beginning  was  made  with  the  advance 
on  the  Carso,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  being  gained 
between  Sagrado  and  Monfalcone ;  while  from 
Cormons  the  Podgora  position  and  the  Gorizia 
bridgehead  were  bombarded.  The  month  of  June 
closed  in  storms,  with  thick  fog  in  the  mountains, 
which  interfered  with  artillery  work,  and  deluges 
of  rain  in  the  flats.  By  this  time  the  inundations 
of  the  Lower  Isonzo  were  being  mastered  for  the 
Italian  engineers,  working  under  the  enemy's  fire, 
succeeded  in  damming  the  opening  of  the  Monfal- 
cone canal.  On  the  28th  the  bridgehead  of  Castel- 
nuovo,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  was  carried 
by  a  bayonet  attack.  This  gave  General  Cadorna 
two  important  bridgeheads — Plava  and  the  other — 
inside  the  Austrian  zone  of  defence.  Monfalcone, 
though  on  the  east  bank,  was  outside  the  zone,  and 
Caporetto  and  Gradisca  were  on  the  wrong  side. 
On  the  last  day  of  June  there  was  a  great  artillery 
bombardment,  but  a  general  infantry  attack  on  the 
centre  failed  to  achieve  any  results.  The  position 
was  now  that  Cadorna's  left  wing  was  strongly 
posted,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  do 
much  against  Tolmino;  his  centre  was  facing  the 
great  entrenched  camp  of  Gorizia;  while  his  right 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  Carso,  and  had  advanced 
its  flank  as  far  as  Duino,  on  the  Monfalconc-Trieste 
railway.  The  Gorizia  line  had  been  cut  north  and 
south  of  the  town,  and  only  the  Carso  line  re- 
mained to  link  the  fortress  with  Trieste.  The  first 
rush  had  failed,  but  preliminary  positions  had 
been  won  from  which  to  initiate  the  main  struggle 
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for   the  plateau   and  the  Gorizia  defences.     That 
struggle  began  on  2nd  July.     It  was  an  attack  on 
a  broad  front,  not  less  than  twenty-live  miles,  and 
it   was  aimed   directly   at   Gorizia.     The   left   was 
to    occupy    the    heights    east    of    Plava    and    then 
swing   round  through   the  Ternovanerwald  against 
the    defences   of    Gorizia    in    the    north,    and    east 
round  the  village  of  San  Gabriele  and  San  Daniele. 
The  centre  was  directed  against  the  Podgora  spur 
and  the  Gorizia  bridgehead,  while  the  right,  which 
had  already   won   the   western   and   south-western 
edges  of  the  Carso,  was  to  swing  round  against  the 
northern  part  of  that  plateau  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Doberdo.     The  chief  operative 
movement  was  that  of  the  right  wing,  for,  if  the 
Doberdo  upland  were  carried,  the  Trieste  railway 
would  be  cut  and  Gorizia   must  fall.     The   forces 
on  Monte  Nero  might  be  regarded  as  an  outlying 
defence  of  the  left  flank  of  the  advance.    The  long 
and   confused  fighting  which   began   on   2nd  July, 
and  which  ebbed  away  into  an  artillery  duel  about 
the  middle  of  August,  is  properly  to  be  considered 
as  one  action,  which  we  may  call  the  First  Battle 
of   the   Isonzo.     The   details   may  be   briefly   sum- 
m.arized.     On  3rd  July  the  centre  attacked  fiercely 
the  Podgora  position,  and  next  day,  after  a  lengthy 
bombardment,  the  right  pushed  some  way  into  the 
Carso."    On  the  sth  the  centre  and  right,  four  corps 
strong,  advanced   their   hnes  and  took  over    1,000 
prisoners.     The   Italians  were   now   within  twenty 
miles  of  Trieste.  Some  heavy  guns  had  been  dragged 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  for  days  there 
was  a  continuous  bombardment  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces.     Two  passes  ai:  a  height  of  over  10,000 
feet    were    taken    by    the    Italians   at    Venerodolol 
and  Brizio  July   17  and  on  July  18  they  advanced 
in    Cadore,   attacking   a   ring   of  powerful  forts  at 
a  great  height  at  Paneveggio,  San  Pelegrino,  Monet, 
Livinallongo,  and  Tresassi,  while  Gorizia  was  shelled 
from   land  and   air.     Then   began,   on   July    20,   a 
great  general  Italian  assault  on  a  ys-mile  hne  from 
Tarvis  to  the  Adriatic  shore.    A  victorious  advance 
was  made  on  the   Carso  plateau   east   of   Sagrado, 
with  the  capture  of   2,000  Austrian  prisoners.     On 
July  21  while  the  Italian  defence  continued  to  de- 
velop energetically   in   Cadore   the  struggle   in   the 
Isonzo    zone    continued    with    increasing    intensity. 
Towards   Gorizia   the   Italians   gained  part   of   the 
line  of  the  heights  forming  the  right  bank  of  the 
river   commanding   the   town    and   Isonzo   bridges. 
From  Udine  General  Cadorna  was  personally  direct- 
ing the   fighting   in   the  presence   of   the   king   and 
the   Duke   of   Aosta.     The   offensive   was    renewed 
along  the  whole  front  on  July  22.     "That  day  the 
Italian   right   captured   the   crest   of   San    Michele, 
which    dominated   most    of    the    Doberdo    plateau. 
Before  evening  a  violent  cross  fire  drove  them  off 
the  actual  ridge,  but  they  maintained  their  position 
just  below  it.     General  Cadorna  w^as  now  engaged 
with   the  enemy's  second   line   of   defence,   and  he 
found  it  stronger  than  the  first  line.     To  add  to 
his    difficulties,    further    reinforcements    arrived    in 
the    early    days    of     August,     chiefly     from     von 
Woyrsch's  army  in  the  Ivangorod  region,  for  the 
fall  of  Warsaw  had  enabled  the  enemy  to  dispense 
with  some  of  his  troops.    By  the  middle  of  August 
the  first  great  Battle  of  Isonzo  had  virtually  ceased. 
The  result  was  stalemate.    Much  ground  had  been 
won,  but  no  vital  position  had  been  carried.   Gorizia 
was  intact,  and  Trieste  was  no  nearer  its  fall  than 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  campaign.     The  Hne  of 
the  Isonzo  had  been  carried,  except  the  loop  west 
of  Gorizia.    The  western  and  southern  portions  of 
the   Carso   were   in   Italian   hands.  .  .  .  The   Plava 
heights  had  been  won,  but  it  was  difficult  to  advance 


from  there;  the  western  part  of  the  Podgora  spur 
was  in  ItaUan  hands,  but  not  the  critical  eastern 
section.  Gorizia  was  invested  on  three  sides,  but 
no  one  of  its  vital  outworks  had  been  taken." 
The  third  Italian  column  which  had  been  operating 
against  Trent  and  moving  up  the  Brenta  along  the 
Val  Sugano  by  the  end  of  August  had  reached 
Monte  Salubio  on  the  north  and  Monte  Armenterra 
on  the  south  of  Borgo.  On  the  heights  they  com- 
manded the  town  but  as  it  was  inhabited  by  Italians 
no  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  it  lest  the  Austrian* 
should  bombard  the  place.  Borgo  which  is  only 
eighteen  miles  from  Trent  was  not  spared  by  the 
enemy  who  repeatedly  bombarded  it  from  positions 
north  of  Roncegno.  The  Italian  struggle  for  po- 
sitions continued.  During  October  and  November 
on  the  Isonzo  front  hard  fought  attempts  were 
made  to  smash  the  bridgehead  at  Gorizia  and  gain 
a  footing  on  the  Doberedo  plateau,  which  commands 
all  the  approaches  to  Gorizia.  Around  Mont  San 
Michele,  a  ridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  plateau, 
and  the  key  to  the  whole  position  there  was  close 
lighting  between  the  Austrians  and  Italians  whence 
each  side  alternately  lost  and  won  ground.  Gen- 
eral Cadorna  had  concentrated  about  1500  guns 
in  this  area  including  14  and  15-inch  howitzers. 
General  Boroevich  commanded  the  Austrians 
charged  with  the  defences  of  the  Isonzo,  and  the 
Archduke  Joseph  commanded  the  corps  holding 
the  Doberedo  plateau.  The  Italian  forces  greatly 
outnumbered  the  Austrians  at  this  time,  but  the 
latter  held  such  enormously  strong  positions  that 
they  could  only  be  won  at  an  enormous  sacrifice 
of  life  and  vast  expenditure  of  artillery  ammunition. 
The  Italians  fought  on  with  dogged  determination 
confronting  greater  difficulties  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Allies  in  any  other  field.  They  made  some 
notable  gains  in  November  when  they  occupied 
Bezzecca  in  the  Ledro  vally  and  th^  Col  de  Lana, 
over  8,000  feet  high  in  the  Dolomite  region.— 
J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  9,  pp. 
17-21. 

(e)  Allied  occupation  of  Fiume.  See  Fiume: 
1915-1918. 

V.     BALKANS 

(a)  Serbia. — "After  the  rout  of  the  Austrian 
Army  under  Field-Marshal  von  Potiorek  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  by  the  Serbians,  the  forces  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  made  no  further  attempt  to  in- 
vade Serbia.  They  merely  kept  a  few  regiments 
on  the  Danube  front  to  oppose  any  possible  at- 
tempt by  King  Peter's  troops  to  invade  Hungary, 
while  a  dozen  or  so  batteries  kept  up  a  desultory 
artillery  duel  with  the  Serbian  guns  defending  the 
Save  and  the  Danube.  .  .  .  This  condition  of  things 
continued  until  the  early  summer  of  1915.  The 
respite  was  a  most  welcome  one  to  the  Serbian 
Army,  exhausted  by  three  years'  constant  fighting 
including  the  Balkan  Wars,  1912-1913].  It  is 
even  questionable  if  this  period  of  truce  might  not 
have  continued  indefinitely  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  critical  position  of  Turkey.  That  Power  was 
facing  the  Russian  Army  in  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Franco-British  force  operating  in  the  Dardanelles. 
The  Turks  were  running  short  of  ammunition  and 
war  stores  of  all  kinds.  This  state  of  affairs  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  refusal  of  Roumania,  in 
the  spring  of  191 5,  under  pressure  from  the  Entente 
Powers,  to  allow  any  further  supplies  for  the  Turks 
to  cross  her  territory.  The  collapse  of  Turkey  would 
have  been  a  veritable  disaster  for  Germany  as  it 
would  have  had  as  its  first  result  the  opening  of 
the   Dardanelles.  ...  It   therefore   became   a  vital 
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matter  for  Germany  to  come  to  the  aid  of  her 
Turkish  ally.  The  only  way  this  could  be  done 
was  by  forcing  her  way  through  Serbia  to  Bulgaria 
and  thence  to  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  Comman- 
der-in-chief (of  the  German  forces)  was  Field 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  and  his  principal  lieutenant 
was  General  Von  Gallwitz.  The  200,000  men  the 
Germans  put  in  the  field  were  brought  from  all 
the  fronts.  ...  Of  the  100,000  Austrians  little  need 
be  said.  They  were  used  to  garrison  the  captured 
towns  and  guard  communications.  Their  leader 
knew  better  than  send  them  against  Serbian  troops. 
The  fear  felt  by  them  for  their  conquerors  of  eight 
months  before  would  probably  have  caused  a 
second  debacle.  But  unfortunately  for  the  Serbians 
it  was  not  on  his  infantry  that  Field-Marshal  von 
Mackensen  rehed,  but  on  his  artillery  and  machine 
gun.  For  every  Serbian  battery  the  Germans  had 
three,  and  while  the  Serbs  had  a  machine-gun  sec- 
tion per  battalion,  the  Germans  had  one  per  com- 
pany."— L.  Gordon-Smith,  From  Serbia  to  Jusio- 
slavia,  pp.  32-37. — On  Sept.  6,  1915,  "a  military 
convention  was  signed,  [between  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  Bulgaria]  arranging  for  a  concerted  in- 
vasion of  Serbia  [see  below:  b.]  Germany  and 
Austria  were  each  to  place  six  divisions  on  the 
Serbian  frontier  within  thirty  days,  while  Bulgaria 
was  to  provide  four  divisions  within  thirty-five 
days  and  to  enter  Serbian  Macedonia  on  October 
I.  Bulgaria  was  to  remain  neutral  in  regard  to 
Greece  and  Roumania  till  the  Serbian  operations 
were  finished,  subject  to  an  assurance  that  they 
would  also  observe  neutrality." — G.  P.  Gooch,  His- 
tory of  modem  Europe,  iSjS-igig,  pp.  586. — 
"The  Austro-Bulgars  had  a  crushing  superior- 
ity, both  in  the  numbers  of  combatants  and 
in  material  of  war.  The  troops  which  acted 
under  Mackensen,  and  his  lieutenants  Kovess  and 
Gallwitz,  on  the  Danube,  were  150,000  strong. 
This  force  which  was  described  in  the  Allies'  Press 
as  an  army  of  Germans,  included  two  German 
divisions,  the  presence  of  which  stiffened  consider- 
ably the  morale  of  the  Austrians;  the  Bu'gars,  under 
General  Boyadshiveff  numbered  nearly  300,000  and, 
needless  to  point  out,  the  latter  were  not  only  fresh 
and  perfectly  equipped,  but  like  the  Serbs,  they 
had  had  experience  in  previous  campaigns  against 
the  Turks  and  against  Serbia  herself.  To  oppose 
such  an  army  the  Serbs  had,  all  told,  240,000  men, 
and  no  available  reserves  to  fall  back  upon." — 
Count  C.  de  Souza,  Germany  in  defeat. 

I.  Bombardment  of  Belgrade. — "The  bombara- 
ment  of  Belgrade  [October  5,  1915]  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  in  the  history  of  the  .  .  .  war.  On  Oc- 
tober 6  German  infantry  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  and  three 
other  points.  The  capital  was  only  defended  by 
a  small  body  of  troops.  The  Serbs  continued  the 
fight  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  By  October  15  they 
[the  Germans]  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Save  and 
Danube.  It  was  the  pressure  from  the  Bulgarian 
front  that  finally  made  the  balance  to  incline  in 
favour  of  the  Germans.  Every  day  brought  to 
Nish  fresh  reports  of  the  massing  of  troops  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  on  October  12th  the  armies 
of  Generals  Jekoff  and  Bojadjcff,  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  war,  attacked  all  along  the 
line.  The  Bulgarian  Army  alone  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  stronger  than  the  entire 
Serbian  Army  of  250,000  men,  which  had  in  ad- 
dition to  face  in  the  north  300,000  Germans  and 
Austrians  armed  to  the  teeth.  It  was  clear  from 
this  moment  that  the  principal  effort  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  directed  against  the  valley  of  the  Morava. 
Once  this  was  in  their  hands  they  could  force  their 


way  down  it  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  and  join 
hands  with  their  Bulgarian  allies.  This  would 
also  give  them  possession  of  the  Belgrade-Nish- 
Sofia-Constantinople  railway.  .  .  .  [The  Germans 
had  transported]  a  number  of  their  monstrous 
cannon  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
these  were  hammering  the  Serbian  hnes.  Huge 
shells  from  the  thirty-eight  centimetre  guns  were 
pounding  the  crest  of  the  hills,  which  were  smok- 
ing like  volcanoes  as  these  enormous  projectiles 
burst.  So  tremendous  was  their  effect  that  the 
crests  were  changing  their  shape  before  our  eyes. 
As  one  gun  after  another  came  into  action  the 
Serbian  position  became  untenable.  They  had  no 
artillery  with  which  they  could  make  effective  reply 
to  ordnance  of  this  calibre,  and  we  could  see  the 
long  hnes  of  grey-coated  infantry  winding  down  the 
slope,  using  woods,  ditches  and  the  ruined  villages 
as  cover  from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A  minute  or  two  later  a  tremendous  explosion  shook 
the  air,  and  a  couple  of  miles  away  a  pillar  of  black 
smoke  mounted  slowly  into  the  sky.  The  Serbs 
had  blown  up  the  last  bridge  across  the  Morava. 
Long  lines  of  German  infantry  began  to  appear  on 
the  opposite  crest.  .  .  .  Mackensen  had  forced  the 
entry  of  the  valley  of  the  Morava." — G.  Gordon- 
Smith,  From  Serbia  to  Jugoslavia,  pp.  50-52,  58-59. 

2.  Serbian  strategy. — "General  Putnik  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  his  positions.  There  was  only  one 
answer  to  the  concentric  attack  of  more  numerous 
and  better  equipped  foes;  to  'ujithdrai^< ;  and  this  he 
started  to  do  forthwith  in  a  manner  so  as  to  run 
the  minimum  risks,  and  to  keep  unimpaired  the 
morale  of  his  troops.  By  adroit  manoeuvring  he 
misled  the  enemy.  In  the  north  he  planned  no 
serious  opposition  to  Mackensen,  but  transformed 
his  action  there  into  a  desultory  dispute  for  local 
positions.  The  Teutons  who  had  forced  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  and  emerged  into 
Serbia  from  Bosnia,  exerted  their  powers  to  bring 
the  Serbs  to  a  general  or  parallel  fight,  in  order  to 
ease  the  task  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  east  and 
south,  and  thus  enable  the  latter  to  surround  the 
Serbs  from  that  side." — Count  C.  de  Souza,  Ger- 
many in  defeat. — See  also  Serbia:  1914-1918;  and 
below:  c,  3,  i. 

(b)  Bulgaria. — i.  Bulgaria  enters  the  w^ar. — 
"The  long  period  of  hesitation  in  Sofia  was  ended 
by  the  disasters  of  Russia  and  the  deadlock  in  the 
Dardanelles,  and  in  June,  1915,  negotiations  for  an 
alliance  began  in  earnest.  The  Central  Powers 
insisted  on  a  military  convention  as  well  as  an 
alliance,  and  also  on  a  treaty  with  the  Turks. 
Accordingly  on  July  22  Turkey  ceded  a  strip  on 
the  Thracian  frontier  through  which  ran  the  line 
to  Dedeagatch,  and  a  Bulgarian  ofticer  was  dis- 
patched to  the  German  Headquarters  at  Plcss  at 
the  end  of  August.  The  repulse  of  the  grand 
British  attack  at  Suvla  Bay  removed  any  lingering 
scruples  in  the  mind  of  Ferdinand,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 6  Bulgaria  undertook  to  attack  Serbia  in  return 
for  Serbian  Macedonia.  If  Bulgaria  or  her  allies 
(including  Turkey)  were  attacked  by  Roumania, 
Germany  and  Austria  would  consent  to  her  recover- 
ing the  territory  ceded  to  Roumania  and  Greece  at 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  to  a  rectification  of 
the  Bulgar-Roumanian  frontier." — G.  P.  Gooch, 
History  of  modern  Europe,  p.  5S5. — "It  was  already 
apparent  to  the  Bulgarian  government  that  the 
offer  of  Macedonia,  if  made  by  the  Entente,  would 
not  be  concurred  in  by  the  parties  most  vitally 
concerned,  Serbia  and  Greece,  and  could  not  be 
carried  out  by  a  F" ranee  and  Great  Britain  impotent 
to  defeat  the  Turks,  or  by  a  Ru.-^sia  incapable  of 
defending  Warsaw.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Central 
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Empires  promised  Serbia  not  only  larger  Serbian 
spoils  than  the  Entente  had  ever  contemplated  but 
also  a  rectification  of  her  Turkish  boundary,  a 
liberal  financial  loan,  and  immediate  military  aid 
by  veterans  of  Mackensen's  and  Hindcnburg's 
drives.  Ferdinand  and  Radoslavoff  [his  prime 
minister]  hesitated  no  longer.  On  September  6, 
1Q15,  they  signed  at  Sofia  a  secret  convention  with 
representatives  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  providing  for 
a  joint  attack  upon  Serbia  and  for  the  territorial 
rewards  to  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria,  in  accordance  with 
the  secret  convention,  speedily  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  German  bankers  for  an  advance  of 
fifty  million  dollars,  of  which  about  half  was  to 
be  paid  forthwith  in  cash  and  the  remainder  ap- 
plied to  outstanding  obligations.  ...  At  once  the 
Bulgarian  army  was  mobilized  'for  the  maintenance 
of  armed  neutrality.'  " — C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Briej  his- 
tory of  the  World  War,  p.  125. — "From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
the  Entente  made  bids  for  Bulgaria's  support: 
Germany  and  Austria  w'on.  They  dangled  before 
Bulgaria  Constantinople,  even  if  they  did  not  pro- 
mise it  to  her,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  had 
been  conceded  to  Russia  by  the  Allies.  And  they, 
at  least,  promised  to  give  her  all  she  wished  of 
Macedonia,  Serbia  and  Roumania.  Bulgaria's  de- 
mands were  known,  but  the  Allies  were  unwilling 
to  concede  them  until  too  late,  even  if  they  ever 
were  willing.  Important  territory  which  she  de- 
manded was  held  by  Rumania ;  and  Greece  and 
Serbia  likewise  were  in  possession  of  what  she 
claimed  and  had  once  possessed.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  Roumania's  consent  to  turn  over 
to  Bulgaria  what  she  held  that  Bulgaria  claimed. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  with  Serbia,  but 
naturally  this  was  refused  in  both  cases.  The  only 
[possible]  way  to  have  secured  for  Bulgaria  this 
sine  qua  non  would  have  been  to  insist  firmly,  and 
then  compensate  Rumania  [from  other]  territory 
equally  valuable  to  her.  This,  [however,]  was  not 
done,  and  in  September  it  .  .  .  became  known  that 
Bulgaria  was  mobilizing.  Serbia,  recognizing  the 
increasing  .  .  .  menace  to  her,  desired  to  attack 
her  hostile  Balkan  sister  before  she  could  mobilize, 
but  the  Allies  fatuously  believed  that  they  still 
had  a  chance  of  appeasing  Bulgaria,  and  .  .  .  [pro- 
hibited] the  only  possible  method  of  insuring  Ser- 
bia's security." — T.  N.  Page,  Italy  and  the  World 
War,  p.  238. — See  also  Bulgaria:  1914. 

2.  Bulgarian  manifesto  and  statements. — Fol- 
lowing the  mobilization  the  Bulgarian  Government 
issued,  October  3,  1915,  a  lengthy  manifesto  which 
stated  among  other  things:  "We  do  not  believe 
in  the  promises  of  the  Quadruple  Entente.  Italy, 
one  of  the  Allies,  treacherously  broke  her  treaty 
of  thirty-three  years.  We  believe  in  Germany, 
which  is  fighting  the  whole  world  to  fulfill  her 
treaty  with  Austria.  Bulgaria  must  fight  at  the 
victors'  side.  The  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians 
are  victorious  on  all  fronts.  Russia  soon  will 
have  collapsed  entirely.  Then  will  come  the  turn 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Serbia.  Bulgaria  would 
commit  suicide  if  she  did  not  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  central  powers,  which  offer  the  only  possi- 
bility of  realizing  her  desire  for  union  of  all  Bul- 
garian peoples.  Russia  is  fighting  for  Constantino- 
ple and  the  Dardanelles,  Great  Britain  to  destroy 
Germany's  competition,  France  for  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, and  the  other  allies  to  rob  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  central  powers  are  fighting  to  defend 
property  and  assure  peaceful  progress.  The  loyal 
neutrahty  maintained  by  Bulgaria  has  been  ad- 
vantageous up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  military  and  economic  preparations  have 


been  completed.  Serbia,  the  worst  enemy  of  Bul- 
garia, has  oppressed  the  purely  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion of  Macedonia  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
the  male  population  being  compelled  to  die  for 
Serbia's  cause,  the  women  being  outraged,  and 
the  rivers  running  red  with  blood.  In  the  begin- 
ning none  could  foresee  how  events  would  de- 
velop and  which  side  would  be  victorious.  If  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  participate  in  the  great 
war  it  might  have  committed  the  fault  of  joining 
the  side  that  would  have  been  beaten,  and  thus 
jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  present  Bulgarian 
Empire.  Neutrality  has  enabled  us  to  bring  the 
military  material  and  preparedness  of  our  army  to 
such  a  pitch  as  never  before  has  been  reached.  .  .  . 
The  European  war  is  nearing  a  close.  The  victori- 
ous army  of  the  central  empires  in  Serbia  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  We  command  our  valiant  army 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  limits  of  our  king- 
dom and  crush  this  felon  neighbor.  We  shall  fight 
the  Serbs  at  the  same  time  as  the  brave  armies 
of  the  central  empires."  For  some  time  German 
and  Austrian  officers  had  been  at  work  in  Sofia 
and  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  refused  the  de- 
mands of  the  Entente  to  expel  them.  When  Bul- 
garia mobilized  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  officers.  On  October 
3,  1915,  the  ministers  of  the  Allies  delivered  an 
ultimatum,  and  the  same  day  left  Bulgaria. — See 
also  Bulgaria:   1914-1915;  and  below:  VI.  Turkey. 

3.  Bulgaria's  military  strength. — In  1912  (for 
the  First  Balkan  War)  the  Bulgarian  General 
Staff  mobilized  the  whole  of  the  Bulgarian  army, 
which  then  consisted  of  nine  divisions,  each  of 
these  divisions  with  its  reserve  brigades  amounting 
to  a  complete  army  corps  numbering  some  40,000 
men.  Reckoning  artillery  and  cavalry,  the  mobiliza- 
tion is  believed  to  have  produced  350,000  men 
Perhaps  as  many  as  260,000  to  280,000  were  com- 
batants. Some  50,000  men  were  left  at  the  depots 
to  make  good  wastage  of  battle.  After  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  Bulgaria  added  one  division  to  her 
army  and  with  new  levies  drawn  from  Macedonia, 
she  had  not  less  than  450,000  men  under  arms  by 
June  I,  1916. — Based  on  A.  M.  Murray,  Fortnightly 
history  of  the  war. — "Bulgaria  declared  war  on 
Serbia  October  3,  1915.  The  armies  of  Bulgaria 
whose  effectives  numbered  300,000  combined  their 
operations  with  the  German  armies  which  crossed 
the  Danube,  the  Austrians  the  Drina  and  Save, 
and  the  Bulgarians  the  Timok.  The  combined 
forces  numbered  250,000  men." — General  G.  L. 
Niox,  La  Grande  Guerre,  igi4-igi8. 

4.  Bulgarians  invade  Serbia. — On  October  19, 
when  Russia  and  Italy  declared  war  on  Bulgaria, 
the  Bulgarians  captured  Vranya,  leaving  the  rail- 
way between  Nish  and  Salonika,  while  the  Aus- 
trians captured  Obrenovatz  and  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced south  of  the  Danube.  The  Bulgarians  push- 
ing their  advance  occupied  Uskub,  October  25.  Four 
Bulgarian  regiments  attacking  the  French  head- 
quarters at  Strumnitza  were  repulsed  on  October 
24.  On  October  31  the  Serbs  lost  Milanovatz,  fol- 
lowed by  the  decisive  battle  in  the  campaign  in 
which  the  chief  arsenal  of  Serbia,  Kraguyevatz, 
surrendered.  The  Serbian  fortress  of  Pirot,  the 
key  to  Nish  also  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bulgarians  followed  by.  the  capture  of  Nish,  No- 
vember 7.  The  Serbian  Army  retreated  beyond 
Kraguyevatz  which  Von  Gallwitz  entered  on  No- 
vember 9.  The  Bulgarian  army,  descending  into 
old  Serbia  to  invade  Macedonia  by  way  of  Veles 
and  Prilep,  was  defeated  on  Nov.  6  at  Izvor  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Babuna  Pass.  The  Bulgarians 
had  extended  their  grip  on  the  Belgrade-Salonika 
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railway  north  and  south  of  Nish,  occupying  Les- 
kovatz,  to  the  south,  and  Alexsinatz,  the  the  north. 
The  Austro-Germans,  also  marching  southward,  had 
reached  the  most  difficult  part  of  Serbia,  the  moun- 
tainous region,  where  the  natives  might  offer   the 
strongest   resistance.     On  Nov.   12   the  defile   lead- 
ing northward  to  Strumnitza,  a  fortified  town  in 
Bulgaria,  passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  French  cavalry  patrols  had  surrounded 
Veles,  which  the  Bulgars  held.     On  November  13, 
the   Austro-Germans    and    Bulgarians    claimed   the 
capture  of  S4,ooo  Serbian  prisoners.    On  November 
IS  King  Peter,  his  automobile  breaking  down,  took 
flight  in  a  country  wagon  followed  by  the  Crown 
Prince.     The  Allies  had  not  been  idle  in  October, 
120,000  French  and  British  troops  having  landed  in 
Salonika.    This  was  not  nearly  enough  to  save  the 
rump  of  the  Serbian  Army  and  reconquer  Serbia. 
"An  advance  guard  of  French  troops  crossed  the 
Greek   frontier   into    Macedonia    on   October   21st, 
and  the  first  encounter  between  French  and  Bul- 
garian troops  took  place  on  the  23rd  at  Rabrovo, 
an    important    tactical   point    on    the     road     from 
Strumnitza   town   to   Strumnitza  station,   which   it 
was   necessary    to    occupy    to    safeguard    the    rail- 
way.    The   French    then    pushed   on    to    Krivolak, 
where  the  Bulgarians,  who  held  an  entrenched  po- 
sition at  Istib,  unsuccessfully  attacked  them  on  the 
30th.    On  November  2nd  a  further  advance  up  the 
railway  was  made   to   Gradsko,  at   the   confluence 
of  the  Cerna  and  Vardar  rivers.    The  whole  of  the 
Vardar  valley  from  Gradsko  to  the  Greek  frontier 
was   then    in    French    possession.      Meanwhile    the 
loth  Division,  a  New  Army  formation,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and 
was  commanded  by  Lieut.-General  Mahon,  spread 
itself   out   north   of   Lake   Doiran,   and   threatened 
Strumnitza    town,    another    New    Army    Division, 
the    20th,   being    in   support.     The   Serbian    Army 
driven  south   of   the   western   Morava   was   falling 
back  along  the  river  Ibar  before  the  Teutons  un- 
der Generals  Koevess  and  Gallwitz  while  General 
Bojadjeff,   ist   Bulgarian   Army,   after  the   occupa- 
tion of  Nish  .  .  .  was  marching  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  towards  the  Kossovo  plain  with  Prishtina 
as  his  objective.    In  Macedonia  General  Teodoroff, 
2nd   Bulgarian  Army,  had  seized  Uskub   and  was 
threatening  Monastir.    The  Anglo-French  force  had 
advanced  up  the  Vardar  valley  to  Krivolak  to  lend 
a   hand   to    the    Serbian   army   covering   Monastir. 
.  .  .  Continuing  his  advance  south  of  the  western 
Morava,  General  Koevess  occupied  Novi  Bazar  on 
November  21.  Two  days  later  his  right  wing  enter- 
ed Prigpolye.   On  that  date  the  Serbian  Government 
left  Mitrovitza  for  Prisrend  and  Koevess  occupied 
it   on   the   24th,   while   the   right   wing   of   General 
Gallwitz's  Army,   forestalling  the   Bulgarians,  who 
had  met  with  a  temporary  set-back  west  of  Lesko- 
vatz,  occupied  Prishtina  on  the  2Sth.    The  enemy's 
rapid    advance    decided    the    Serbian    Government 
to   leave   Prisrend,   and   establish   itself   at   Scutari, 
the    ancient    capital    of    Stephen    Dushan,    where 
Prince   Alexander   arrived    with    M.    Pashitch    and 
the  foreign  Ministers  on  the  30th,  after  a  rough- 
cross-country    journey    through    Albania.      History 
repeats   itself.      With    the    fall    of    Mitrovitza    and 
Prishtina    the    historic    plain    of    Kossovo,    where 
Sultan    Amurath   overwhelmed   the   Serbian    Army 
under  the  Tsar  Lazar  in  1389,  was  again  delivered 
into  an  enemy's  hand,  and   fas  in   1380)   the  Ser- 
bians  were    once    more    forced   to    seek   shelter   in 
the   mountains   of   Albania   and    Montenegro.     On 
November   28th   German  Main  Headquarters  pub- 
lished   a    lengthy    communique,    recapitulating    the 
events  of  the  campaign  in  Serbia,  and  stating  that 


its  object  had  been  achieved  as  soon  as  com- 
munication with  Bulgaria  and  the  Turkish  Empire 
had  been  opened  up.  The  Serbian  Army,  it  was 
stated,  had  fought  bravely,  but  had  lost  100,000 
prisoners,  and  since  it  had  been  put  to  flight  'main 
operations  had  come  to  an  end.'  ...  It  would  ap- 
pear that  from  this  date  Field-Marshal  Mackensen 
left  Generals  Koevess  and  Bojadjeff  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  the  Serbians  into  Albania,  while 
he  drew  off  General  Gallwitz's  Army  for  operations 
elsewhere.  On  November  29th  the  Bulgarians  cap- 
tured Prisrend.  .  .  .  Koevess  with  his  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  meanwhile  continued  his  advance 
across  the  Lim  river,  but  not  without  encounter- 
ing a  tough  resistance  froih  the  Montenegrin  Army, 
which  was  bravely  keeping  the  field  under  command 
of  the  old  King  Nicholas.  The  Montenegrin  fron- 
tier was  crossed  on  December  ist,  and  Plevlie, 
the  former  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  Army 
when  in   occupation   of  the   Sanjak,  was  occupied 
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on  the  2nd.  Farther  south  the  Bulgarians,  follow- 
ing up  the  retreating  Serbians,  occupied  Dibra  on 
December  4th,  Djakova  on  the  7th,  while  the 
German  troops  of  Koevess's  Army  reached  Ipek 
on  the  same  day.  The  pursuit  then  slackened, 
while  the  Serbian  troops,  dispersed  and  broken  up 
into  small  detachments,  found  their  way  as  best 
they  could  along  the  mountain  tracks  converging  on 
Scutari,  where  the  leaders  hoped  to  rally  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  Serbian  army  was 
completely  broken  up  and  had  lost  the  bulk  of 
its  arms  and  equipment  but  its  fighting  spirit  re- 
mained as  strong  as  ever.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment sent  supplies  to  the  Albanian  ports  for  the 
Serbian  refugees  and  subsequently  ships  to  trans- 
port them  to  Corfu." — A.  M.  Murray,  Fortnightly 
history  of  the  War,  pp.  244,  253-255. — See  also 
Bulgaria:  1014-1015. 

5.  Situation  in  Macedonia. — "The  situation  in 
Macedonia  in  November  was  dependent  on  the 
results  of  the  campaigns  in  Serbia.  General  Teo- 
doroff was  firmly  established  in  Uskub  until  the  ist 
Bulgarian  Army  was  free  to  reinforce  him  but  not 
strong  enough  to  do  more  than  hold  up  the  French 
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in  the  Cerna-Vardar,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  Serbian  Army  of  the  north  from  brcakinp; 
into  Macedonia.  He  occupied  Tetova  and  Kascha- 
nik,  thus  severing  communication  between  Serbia 
and  Macedonia  except  through  Albania.  He  also 
kept  a  force  at  Istib  and  Strumnilza  to  check  the 
Allies'  advance  northward  while  he  placed  almost 
a  division  in  and  about  Mt.  Archangel,  a  formidable 
ridge  four  or  five  miles  west  of  the  Cerna  to  check 
any  attempt  of  the  French  to  advance  westwards 
with  the  purpose  of  linking  up  with  the  Serbian 
troops  which  were  holding  the  Habuna  Pass.  These 
dispositions,  which  were  made  with  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation,  were  wholly  successful. 
The  French  crossed  the  Cerna  on  November  5th, 
driving  in  the  Bulgarian  outposts  before  their  ad- 
vance, but  before  they  got  far  on  their  way  they 
were  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  enemy's  main  po- 
sition on  Mount  Archangel,  and  were  unable  to 
get  nearer  than  within  ten  miles  of  the  Babuna 
Pass.  No  reserves  were  immediately  available,  and 
Colonel  Vassitch's  small  Serbian  Army,  being  un- 
able to  wait,  as  it  was  in  danger  of  being  en- 
veloped, fell  back  towards  Monastir,  abandoning 
the  Babuna  Pass  to  the  enemy.  Then  the  Bul- 
garians turned  on  the  French,  and  counter-attacked 
them  with  great  violence,  but  with  no  result  to 
show  for  the  loss  of  4000  men.  The  French  re- 
tained and  reinforced  all  their  positions  up  to 
November  27th,  when  General  Sarrail,  perceiving 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  being  reinforced  from 
the  noTth,  and  that  there  was  no  further  hope  of 
saving  the  Serbian  Army,  began  to  prepare  to  re- 
tire from  a  position  which  had  ben  left  en  I'air  by 
the  Serbian  retreat,  and  was  too  exposed  to  hold 
with  his  limited  force  against  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing forces  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him.  A  large 
amount  of  stores  of  food  and  war  material  had 
been  collected  in  the  Cerna-Vardar  salient  in  view 
of  a  possible  offensive,  and  these  had  to  be  got 
away  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  could 
take  place.  The  French  commander  did  this  with 
great  skill,  deceiving  the  enemy  up  to  the  last 
moment  by  local  attacks,  which  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intended  offensive  when  they  were  noth- 
ing more  than  demonstrations  intended  to  cover 
the  working  parties  who  were  taking  away  the 
stores." — A.  M.  Murray,  Fortnightly  history  oj  the 
■n'ar,  pp.  255-256. 

6.  Fren'CH  retreat  from  the  Cerna. — "Mean- 
while the  defeat  of  the  Serbian  Army  of  the  north 
set  free  a  large  part  of  General  Bojadjeff's  [Bul- 
garian] Army,  and  Mackensen  ordered  it  down  to 
the  Vardar  to  reinforce  General  Teodoroff.  On 
December  sth  a  mixed  detachment  of  Austrian, 
German,  and  Bulgarian  troops  entered  Monastir, 
but  by  this  time  General  Sarrail  had  got  away  the 
bulk  of  his  stores  and  was  beginning  to  withdraw 
his  men.  The  situation  was  somewhat  precarious 
and  required  careful  handling.  The  French  did 
not  hold  a  straight  front,  but  were  dispersed  over 
a  horseshoe  position  extending  from  the  Cerna  on 
the  left  to  Krivolak,  and  thence  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vardar  till  they  lined  up  with  the  British 
troops,  who  were  holding  a  front  from  somewhere 
near  Rabrovo  to  Lake  Doiran.  The  problem  was 
to  bring  back  the  French  left  and  centre  till  a 
contiguous  frontal  line  was  formed  with  the  British 
troops  who  occupied  the  right  flank.  Quick  to 
appreciate  the  position,  the  Bulgarian  commander, 
who  is  no  mean  strategist,  determined  to  prevent 
General  Sarrail  effecting  his  object.  Concentrating 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  right  and  left  of  the  Strum- 
nitza-Doiran  road,  he  sought  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  British  and  French  troops,  throw  the 


former  back  on  the  Greek  frontier,  and  intercept 
the  French  line  of  retreat  down  the  Vardar  valley. 
The  plan  was  well  conceived,  but  failed  owing 
principally  to  the  tine  stand  made  by  the  loth 
British  Division.  On  December  5th  the  French,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  Krivolak  two  days  earlier, 
reached  the  Demir-Kapu  defile,  and  were  continuing 
their  retreat  on  the  bth,  when  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment a  Bulgarian  attack  was  launched  on 
the  British  position,  and  pushed  home  with  great 
determination.  Under  cover  of  a  mist  small  parties 
of  the  Bulgarians  got  into  our  trenches,  but  were 
immediately  driven  out.  Undaunted  by  failure,  the 
Bulgarians  next  day  renewed  the  attack,  and  by 
sheer  weight  of  superior  numbers — one  account  de- 
scribes the  odds  as  ten  to  one — pushed  our  men 
out  of  their  first  position,  and  compelled  them 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  withdraw  to  a  second 
line  of  trenches.  On  the  Sth  the  attack  was  again 
renewed,  but  this  time  the  British  troops  held 
their  ground  till  it  was  necessary  to  retire  to  a 
third  position  in  order  to  conform  with  the  French 
movements.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarians  are  reported  to 
have  attacked  after  the  German  fashion  in  dense 
phalanx  formation,  and  their  losses  must  have 
been  correspondingly  heavy.  One  report  estimates 
their  losses  in  the  three-days'  battle  to  have  been 
not  less  than  8000  killed  and  wounded.  .  .  .  The 
stand  made  by  the  [British]  loth  Division  in  the 
three  days'  battle  undoubtedly  saved  the  situation, 
for  if  the  British  troops  had  given  way  the  French 
retreating  down  the  Vardar  would  have  been  taken 
in  rear.  On  the  morning  of  December  6th  the 
French  rearguard  troops  were  still  at  Demir-Kapu, 
twenty  miles  from  the  British  position,  when  it 
was  assailed  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  loth  that  they  reached  the  line  of  the  Bojinia 
river.  By  guarding  the  right  flank  of  the  Anglo- 
French  the  loth  Division  enabled  our  Allies  to 
retire  in  perfect  order,  covered  by  their  rearguard 
detachments.  On  the  nth  the  retirement  of  the 
French  was  continued  up  to  the  line  of  Smokvitza- 
Doiran  without  further  fighting.  Next  day  they 
reached  Gevgheli,  and  the  British  troops  crossed 
the  Greek  frontier  to  Kilindir.  The  Allied  forces 
then  occupied  the  hne  Karassuli-Kilindir,  the 
French  and  British  contingents  each  having  their 
own  line  of  railway  retreat  to  Salonika." — Ibid.,  pp. 
258-259. 

(c)  Greece. — i.  Political  discord. — In  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece  resigned, 
having  disagreed  with  the  crown.  In  the  new 
elections  he  was  recalled  to  power.  In  the  Greek 
Chamber,  September  30,  igiS,  he  characterized  the 
summons  to  the  colors  of  Bulgaria's  forces  a  men- 
ace to  peace  and  virtually  called  upon  that  power 
to  demobilize.  At  this  session  the  House  ratified 
the  decree  of  national  mobilization  and  authorized 
a  war  loan  of  $30,000,000.  King  Constantine  signed 
the  order  reluctantly  after  an  all-day  conference 
with  Venizelos.  The  king  had  insisted  from  the 
first  that  Greece's  alliance  with  Serbia  was  abro- 
gated by  the  Serbians  when  they  offered  conces- 
sions to  Bulgaria.  He  had,  moreover,  opposed 
Venizelos'  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Allies. 
On  October  5,  1915,  the  premier  explained  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  circumstances  of  the  land- 
ing of  Allied  troops  at  Salonika.  He  declared,  "We 
have  a  treaty  with  Serbia.  If  we  are  honest  we 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  insure  its  fulfillment 
in  letter  and  spirit.  Only  if  we  are  rogues  may 
we  find  excuses  to  avoidi  our  obligations."  The 
weak  support  his  government  had  received  in  the 
Chamber  caused  Venizelos  to  resign  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day,   October   6.     Just   before    taking   this 
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step  he  made  a  public  statement  in  which  he  stated 
that  Greece  must  remain  true  to  the  terms  of  her 
alliance  with  Serbia  and  promised  that  if  Serbia 
needed  her  Greece  would  fight.  Zaimi?  succeeded 
Venizelos  as  premier.  Referring  to  the  new  cabinet 
the  Zaimis  said  he  believed  that  it  was  inspired 
with  a  benevolent  attitude  towards  the  Entente. 
Neutrality  would  be  of  immense  service  to  Germany 
and  it  was  suggested  that  under  the  circumstances 
Greece  was  entitled  to  compensation.  Replying 
to  Serbia's  note  representing  that  Bulgaria's  attack 
on  Serbia  constituted  the  act  of  aggression  contem- 
plated under  the  treaty  of  alhance  between  Greece 
and  Serbia  and  asking  if  the  Greek  army  was  ready 
to  act  against  Bulgaria,  Greece  replied  that  the 
government  could  not  accede  to  the  request  as 
the  alliance  of  191 2  was  limited  to  preserving  the 
equilibrium  among  the  Balkan  states.  The  note 
concluded  with  the  declaration  that  Greece  intended 
to  remain  an  armed  neutral,  and  "assures  Serbia 
that  Greece  will  continue  to  give  her  every  as- 
'^istance  and  facility  compatible  with  Greece's  ex- 
clusively international  position."  "M.  Theotokis, 
the  Greek  Minister  at  Berlin,  received  from  the 
German  Emperor  a  summons  to  a  personal  au- 
dience. When  M.  Theotokis  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Emperor  he  found  the  latter  holding  in  his 
hand  a  telegram  which  he  told  the  Minister  had 
just  been  sent  by  Constantine.  The  purpose  of 
the  telegram  was  not  disclosed  but  the  Kaiser 
William  dictated  to  Theotokis  a  reply  in  these 
terms:  'The  Emperor  informs  me  that  an  Alliance 
has  to-day  been  concluded  between  Germany  and 
Turkey.  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  are  also  taking 
their  stand  alongside  of  Germany.  The  German 
warships  in  the  Mediterranean  are  to  join  the 
Turkish  Fleet  and  act  together.  By  this  action 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes  will  see  that  all  the  Bal- 
kan States  have  joined  Germany  in  the  struggle 
against  Slavism.'  " — E.  Dane,  British  campaign  in 
the  Nearer  East,  p.  16. — See  also  Greece:  1915 
(June-November) . 
2.  Offers   of  cooperation   in    war. — Dis.<\gree- 

MENT    over    terms. ThE    TrEATY     WITH     SeRBIA. 

"On  February  11  M.  Venizelos,  in  spite  of  his 
friendship  for  the  Allies  and  his  deep  desire  to 
join  them,  had  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  war 
by  the  futile  offer  of  a  British  and  French  division. 
[See  also  Greece:  19x5  (January-February).]  But 
the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  produced  an  im- 
mediate change.  On  March  i  the  British  Minister 
in  Athens  telegraphed  that  M.  Venizelos  had  put 
forward  a  proposal  that  a  Greek  army  corps  of 
three  divisions  should  be  sent  to  Gallipoli.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  promptly  replied  that  H.  M.  Govern- 
ment would  gladly  accept  this  aid,  and  added  that 
the  Admiralty  were  very  anxious  that  the  Greeks 
should  assist  with  ships  as  well  as  troops  in  the 
Dardanelles.  The  British  Minister  replied  on  March 
2:  'M.  Venizelos  hopes  to  be  in  a  pdSition  to 
m.ake  us  a  definite  offer  to-morrow.  .  .  .  He  had 
already  approached  the  King,  who,'  added  the 
Minister,  'I  learn  from  another  source,  is  in  favour 
of  war.'  On  the  ,?rd  the  British  Military  Attache 
at  Athens  telegraphed  that  'The  view  of  the  Greek 
General  Staff  was  universally  that  the  naval  at- 
tack should  be  assisted  by  land  operations.  Their 
plan  was  to  embark  four  or  five  Greek  divisions 
at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  and  to 
advance  against  the  heights  East  of  Maidos.  Three 
.succes.sivc  defended  positions  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried, but  the  Turks  could  not  develop  large  forces 
owing  to  lack  of  space  for  deployment.  .  .  .  Thus 
at  this  moment  we  had  within  our  reach  or  on  the 
way  not  only  the  Australasian  Army  corps  and  all 


the  other  troops  in  Egypt,  the  Royal  Naval  Di- 
vision, and  a  French  Division,  we  had  also  at 
least  a  Greek  army  corps  of  three  divisions  and 
probably  more,  while  a  Russian  army  corps  was 
assembhng  at  Batoum.  .  .  .  There  was  surely  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  with  all  these  forces  play- 
ing their  respective  parts  in  a  general  scheme,  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  could  even  now  have  been 
seized  and  Constantinople  taken  before  the  end 
of  April.  Behind  all  lay  Bulgaria  and  Roumania, 
determined  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
One  step  more,  one  effort  more — and  Constantinople 
was  in  our  hands  and  all  the  Balkan  States  com- 
mitted to  irrevocable  hostility  to  the  Central 
Powers.  One  must  pause,  and  with  the  tragic 
knowledge  of  after  days  dwell  upon  this  astounding 
situation  which  had  been  produced  swiftly,  easily, 
surely,  Ly  a  comparatively  small  naval  enterprise 
directed  at  a  vital  nerve-centre  of  the  world.  But 
now  a  terrible  fatality  intervened.  Russia — failing, 
reeling  backward  under  the  German  hammer,  with 
her  munitions  running  short,  cut  off  from  her 
alhes — Russia  was  the  Power  which  ruptured  irre- 
trievably this  brilliant  and  decisive  combination. 
On  March  3  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  informed 
our  Ambassador  that:  'The  Russian  Government 
could  not  consent  to  Greece  participating  in  opera- 
tions in  the  Dardanelles,  as  it  would  be  sure  to 
lead  to  complications.'  .  .  .  'The  Emperor,'  M. 
Sazonoff  added,  'had  in  an  audience  with  him  yes- 
terday declared  he  could  not  in  any  circumstances 
consent  to  Greek  co-operation  in  the  Dardanelles.' 
This  was  a  hard  saying.  Was  there  no  finger  to 
write  upon  the  wall,  was  there  no  ancestral  spirit 
to  conjure  up  before  this  unfortunate  Prince,  the 
downfall  of  his  House,  the  ruin  of  his  people — the 
bloody  cellar  of  Ekaterinburg?  .  .  .  Can  one  won- 
der that,  with  his  German  consort  and  German 
leanings,  with  every  appeal  on  the  one  hand  and 
this  violent  rebuff  upon  the  other.  King  Constan- 
tine was  thrown  back,  and  relapsed  into  his  previ- 
ous attitude  of  hostile  reserve?  ...  In  the  morn- 
ing [of  March  7]  there  arrived  the  following  laconic 
telegram  from  Athens:  'The  King,  having  refused 
to  agree  to  M.  Venizelos'  proposals,  the  Cabinet 
have  resigned.'  " — W.  L.  S.  Churchill,  World  crisis, 
1915,  PP-  201-203,  205.- — From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  the  British  minister  at  Athens  telegraphed 
on  March  6:  "To  insist  on  Greek  support  of  Ser- 
bia except  in  the  event  of  a  Bulgarian  attack, 
would  be  to  wreck  the  prospect  of  Greek  co-opera- 
tion with  us.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  [Veni- 
zelos] had  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
General  Staff  as  to  the  strategical  danger  of  such 
an  operation." — Ibid.,  p.  204. 

"While  negotiating  with  Greece  for  her  entry  into 
the  war  just  preceding  the  Dardanelles  attack.  Great 
Britain  had  simultaneously  been  negotiating  secretly 
with  Bulgaria  for  her  cooperation,  offering  King 
Ferdinand  not  only  part  of  the  territory  of  Great 
Britain's  ally,  Serbia,  as  compensation,  but  part  of 
the  territory  of  Greece  as  well.  The  failure  of  the 
Dardanelles  attack  put  an  end  to  this  discussion. 
In  the  face  of  this  setback  the  Russians  withdraw 
their  objection  to  the  participation  of  the  Greeks 
in  an  expedition  against  Constantinople.  ...  As 
for  the  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Greece  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  Entente  was  not  disposed  to  fur- 
nish any  other  than  the  acceptance  of  Greece  as 
an  ally ;  they  refused  to  undertake  any  engage- 
ment for  after  the  war.  .  .  .  Finally,  they  who  had 
suggested  compensiitions  in  Asia  Minor  to  Venizelos, 
suddenly  found  it  unwise  to  plan  the  di.smcmber- 
mcnt  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  re- 
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nounced  any  idea  of  a  land  attack  on  Constantino- 
ple in  view  of  the  unwillingness  or  the  inability 
of  the  Entente  to  furnish  a  force  additional  to 
the  Greek  army  sufficient  to  give  the  enterprise 
a  fiKhting  chance  of  success.  This  .  .  .  proposal, 
although  made  at  the  instance  of  France,  was 
sharply  rejected.  Greece  was  given  to  understand 
that  she  must  join  the  Allies  entirely  without  con- 
ditions if  she  wished  to  be  accepted  at  all.  The 
Allied  landing  at  Gallipoli  was  counted  upon  to 
demonstrate  the  serious  intentions  of  the  Entente. 
Greece,  however,  insisted  upon  the  point  of  the 
guarantee  of  her  integrity.  But  the  Entente, 
already  in  negotiations  with  Italy  for  her  departure 
from  neutrality,  refused  to  discuss  the  integrity  of 
Greece." — P.  Hibben,  Constantine  I  and  the  Greek 
people,  pp.  25-26,  2g-3i. — See  also  Greece:  1915 
(February- June). — On  April  25,  iQiS,  the  Entente 
signed  a  secret  agreement  with  Italy  [see  London, 
Treaty,  or  Pact  of]  who  was  already  promised 
part  of  Epirus  and  as  Bulgaria  would  be  given  the 
port  of  Kavalla.  On  May  r  the  Greek  Boule  was 
dissolved.  The  Greeks  lost  all  enthusiasm  of  join- 
ing the  Entente.  The  Greek  elections  of  June, 
1Q15,  gave  Venizelos  180  out  of  316  deputies  in 
the  Boule  or  parliament.  He  had  given  the  En- 
tente and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Greek  people  to 
understand  that  the  failure  of  his  negotiations  to 
join  Greece  with  the  Allies  was  due  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  Constantine  and  the  general  staff.  On 
August  3,  1 915,  the  Entente  addressed  a'  note  to 
the  Greek  government  announcing  an  engagement 
with  Bulgaria  to  deliver  to  her  the  Greek  port  of 
Kavalla  and  territory  back  of  it,  and  stating  that 
a  similar  note  had  been  sent  to  Serbia  acquainting 
her  with  the  Entente's  intended  cession  to 
Bulgaria  of  all  Serbian  Macedonia  not  in 
dispute,  under  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  treaty  of 
IQ12.  This  proposed  grant  thrust  a  Bulgarian 
w^dge  between  Serbia  and  Greece,  thus  nullifying 
their  alliance  which  was  conceived  to  give  the  two 
countries  a  solid  front  against  their  common  enemy 
Bulgaria.  The  Greek  government  formally  pro- 
tested. The  Serbians  were  not  in  a  position  to 
do  so.  Venizelos  did  not  support  the  Entente's 
demands,  but  he  did  not  oppose  them.  Called  to 
the  premiership,  in  the  Boule  on  August  16  he  de- 
clared the  situation  had  changed  since  January, 
and  he  renounced  his  previous  policy  of  aligning 
Greece  with  the  Allies  upon  any  conditions. — Based 
on  P.  Hibben,  Constantine  I  and  the  Greek  people, 
ch.  3. 

3.  Allies  at  Salonica. — "September  30,  igiS, 
the  Salonica  Expedition  took  its  place  among  the 
war  plans  of  the  Allies.  During  the  two  pre- 
vious months  the  military  situation  in  the  Near 
East  had  been  forcing  itself  more  and  more 
urgently  upon  the  attention  of  the  French  and 
English  Governments.  At  the  Dardanelles  the 
fierce  fighting  of  the  summer  had  only  empha- 
sised the  deadlock  in  which  the  Allied  Forces  were 
involved.  In  the  Balkans  it  became  clear  as  the 
autumn  drew  on  that  Austria  was  about  to  carry 
out  an  attack  in  overwhelming  force  upon  the 
Serbians,  who  were  already  worn  with  much  fight- 
ing, and  reduced  in  numbers  by  disease.  Bul- 
garia's deceitful  neutrality  was  wearing  thin,  in 
spite  of  the  well-meant  but  lamentably  misinformed 
assurances  of  her  friends  in  England  that  she 
would  never  forget  the  gratitude  due  to  her  tra- 
ditional friends,  the  English,  and  would  never  ally 
herself  against  her  kinsmen,  the  Russians.  When 
Bulgaria,  on  September  10,  iQiS,  at  length  ordered 
a  general  mobilisation,  Serljia  found  herself  threat- 
ened   by    imminent    invasion    from    two    sides    of 


her  kingdom." — W.  Price,  Story  of  the  Salonica 
Army,  pp.  14-15. 

(i)  Preparation  for  Balkan  expedition. — 
"Meanwhile  the  Balkan  Expedition  was  shaping 
in  Paris.  M.  Millcrand,  Minister  of  War,  sent  for 
General  Sarrail,  who  on  July  22nd  had  returned 
to  the  capital  from  his  command  at  Verdun,  and 
asked  him  to  submit  a  report  on  possible  exjiedi- 
tions  which  might  be  undertaken  in  the  Near 
East.  ...  At  this  time  (summer,  1915),  the  Greek 
Government  under  M.  Venizelos  was  thoroughly 
pro-Ally.  .  .  .  But  before  the  report  which  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  submitted  could  be  studied  by  the 
French  Government,  the  quick  march  of  events 
in  the  Balkans  imposed  an  immediate  decision. 
On  September  2gth,  the  Bulgars,  without  declaring 
war,  attacked  the  Serbian  frontier  at  Cadibogaz. 
For  a  week  the  Serbs  had  already  been  falling 
back  from  the  Danube  in  the  face  of  invading 
Austro-German  forces  half  as  strong  again  as 
themselves.  If  Serbia  was  to  be  saved  from 
complete  annihilation.  Allied  reinforcements  must 
be  sent  at  once.  ...  At  the  end  of  September 
1915,  it  was  already  too  late  to  bring  effective 
help  to  our  Serbian  Allies  at  the  other  end  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  But  at  the  beginning  of  October  the 
decision  to  launch  the  Balkan  campaign  had  been 
reached;  the  Allies  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
M.  Venizelos,  the  Greek  Premier,  about  landing 
at  Salonica;  the  assent  of  the  Greek  Government 
had  been  obtained;  and  although  Venizelos  him- 
self .  .  .  was  shortly  afterwards  driven  from  office, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Greek  Army  which 
had  once  been  hoped  for  was  no  longer  in  sight, 
the  arrangement  held  good.  .  .  .  General  Bail- 
loud's  French  Division  from  Cape  Helles,  and 
the  loth  Division  under  General  Sir  Bryan  Mahon 
from  Suvla,  were  .  .  .  hurried  over  from  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  their  first  detachments  landed  at 
Salonica  on  October  5th.  Other  forces  were  to 
follow  immediately  from  France.  General  Sar- 
rail left  on  October  7th  for  Salonica,  where  he 
arrived  on  October  12th,  but  the  haste  with  which 
this  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  Serbia  had  neces- 
sarily been  organised  was  evident  from  the  first. 
Twice  during  General  Sarrail's  voyage  from  Paris 
to  Salonica  his  instructions  as  to  the  plan  of 
campaign  to  be  followed  were  changed.  At  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  the  decision  stood  that  the 
French  forces  were  to  remain  concentrated  at  Sa- 
lonica, but,  forty-eight  hours  later,  under  the 
pressure  of  events,  and  in  response  to  telegraphic 
reports  and  proposals  received  from  General  Sar- 
rail himself,  this  scheme  was  altered,  and  permis- 
sion was  given  to  the  French  Commander  to  make 
an  effort,  desperate  although  the  situation  in  Ser- 
bia by  this  time  was,  to  push  up  the  Vardar,  and 
try  to  join  hands  with  the  Serbian  Army  where 
it  stood  at  bay.  .  .  .  General  Mahon  received  au- 
thorisation from  London  to  advance  ...  as  far  as 
Lake  Doiran,  just  across  the  Greek  frontier.  Here 
he  relieved  the  French  who  were  holding  the 
right  wing  of  the  Allied  front,  and  protected  the 
line  of  communications  of  the  main  French  force 
which  had  been  pushed  on  and  become  engaged 
with  the  enemy  eighty  miles  up  the  Vardar  from 
Salonica.  General  Sarrail  decided  to  advance  up 
the  Vardar  Valley  to  secure  the  railway  line  and 
threaten  the  flank  of  the  Bulgars." — Ibid.,  pp.  15-16, 
18-19. 

(ii)  Advance  against  Bulgarians. — "On  Octo- 
ber 14th  .  .  ,  the  French  advance  northwards  up 
the  Vardar  began,  with  the  limited  objects  of  se- 
curing the  railway,  with  the  defiles  and  tunnels 
through    which    it    passes,    and    of    joining    hands 
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with  the  Serbs,  if  the  developments  of  their  re- 
treat should  be  such  as  to  make  that  possible.  On 
October  19th,  General  Bailloud  established  his 
headquarters  at  Strumnitza  Station,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  week  his  division  began  to  drive 
the  Bulgars  back  in  the  hilly  region  to  the  east 
of  the  line  towards  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  The 
French  occupied  Tatarli,  Kalkali,  and  the  ridge 
to  the  north  of  these  villages,  thus  securing  a  posi- 
tion which  .  .  .  [the  British]  Division  later  took 
over  from  them.  On  October  26th  the  first  detach- 
ments of  this  English  division  began,  indeed,  to 
arrive  on  the  sector  between  Dedeli  and  Lake  Doi- 
ran.  During  the  first  fortnight  in  November  the 
French  continued  to  be  fairly  actively  engaged  with 
the  Bulgars  in  the  right  angle  formed  by  the  road 
running  from  Strumnitza  Station  to  Strumnitza 
town.  ...  So  much  for  the  right  wing  of  our 
forces  now  established  in  as  advanced  a  position 
as  it  was  ever  to  reach.  Meanwhile  the  left  and 
more  mobile  wing  of  the  Allied  Army  in  the 
Balkans  had  pushed  further  north.  Their  ad- 
vance up  the  railway  line  was  made  by  suc- 
cessive stages,  the  first  point  north  of  Strumnitza 
Station  that  was  occupied  being  the  ravine  of 
Demir  Kapu.  .  .  .  The  next  stage  of  Sarrail's  up- 
river  advance  was  to  the  town  of  Krivolak,  .  .  . 
otherwise  called  Kukrulu.  The  first  French  brigade 
arrived  at  Krivolak  on  October  20th.  Up  to  this 
date  it  had  been  General  Sarrail's  intention  to 
go  on  to  Veles,  where  the  Serbian  General  Vasitch 
held  out,  though  almost  surrounded,  until  October 
28th.  The  junction  between  the  French  and  the 
Serbs  at  Veles,  if  it  could  have  been  brought 
about  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  Allies  landed 
in  Salonica  a  fortnight  earHer,  would  have  changed 
the  whole  fate  of  the  Serbian  Army.  .  .  But  the 
lateness  of  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  troops  in  the 
Balkans  had  laid  a  blight  upon  this  scheme  which 
withered  it  utterly.  Uskub  had  been  taken  on 
October  gth,  after  heavy  fighting.  Veles  fell  on 
the  28th.  The  cutting  of  the  railway  at  these 
points,  which  severed  the  Serbian  Government  at 
Nish  and  the  Serbian  Armies  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  Morava,  at  Tetovo, 
and  in  the  Babouna  pass,  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  south,  was  the  first  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Bulgarian  invasion.  It  drove  a  wedge 
between  the  Serbians  retiring  southwestwards  and 
the  French  advancing  northwards  up  the  Vardar 
to  their  succour.  ...  It  was  clear  that  the  French 
forces  advancing  up  the  Vardar  were  nothing  like 
strong  enough  to  retake  Veles  so  as  to  join  the 
Serbians  there.  .  .  But  if  the  French  could  not 
retake  Veles  from  the  Bulgars,  could  the  Serbs 
do  it?  The  Serbs  tried  to  in  the  first  week  of 
November.  This  attempt  is  known  as  'The  manoeu- 
vre of  Katchanik.'  It  failed.  ...  On  October  20th 
when  the  French  reached  Krivolak,  there  still  ap- 
peared to  the  energetic  mind  of  General  Sarrail 
to  be  a  chance  worth  attempting  of  striking  west- 
wards across  country  from  the  Vardar  and  at- 
tacking the  left  flank  of  the  Bulgar  force  ad- 
vancing from  Veles  on  Monastir  in  the  hope  of 
getting  into  touch  with  the  detachment  of  the 
Serbian  Army  which  was  resisting  in  the  Babouna 
pass.  The  first  thing  for  the  French  to  do  after 
their  arrival  ...  at  Krivolak  was  to  cross  the 
river  and  secure  the  commanding  height  of  Kara- 
Hodjali  on  the  other  side,  from  which,  if  the  enemy 
had  been  allowed  to  establish  artillery  there,  he 
could  have  shelled  the  whole  of  the  'Kavadar 
triangle,'  the  sort  of  peninsula  between  the  con- 
verging Vardar  and  Cerna  rivers  across  which  lay 
the  line  of   advance   towards   the    Babouna.     No 


sooner  did  General  Leblois,  commanding  the  S7th 
Division,  arrive  at  Krivolak  on  October  27th, 
than  he  gave  orders  for  this  position  of  Kara-Hod- 
jali  to  be  occupied  as  a  northerly  bastion  to  the 
new  French  area  of  operations  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vardar.  There  is  no  bridge  across  the  river, 
but  the  French  got  across  in  a  ferryboat  that  was 
employed  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  task.  .  .  .  The 
Bulgar  General  realised,  though  late,  the  impor- 
tance of  Kara-Hodjali  as  a  menace  to  the  new 
French  position  south  of  Krivolak,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 30th  he  attacked  it  in  force,  supported  by 
5-inch  guns.  The  attack  was  beaten  off  with 
heavy  loss.  On  November  2nd  and  3rd  renewed 
attempts  to  outflank  Kara-Hodjali  were  repulsed, 
and  after  that  the  Bulgars  contented  themselves 
with  digging  in  to  face  the  French.  ...  On  No- 
vember sth  news  was  received  that  the  Serbs  had 
been  driven  back  half  way  down  the  Babouna 
pass  to  Mukos.  Time  pressed;  that  same  day 
the  first  French  troops  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  Cerna,  and  make  a  strong  reconnaissance  of 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Archangel,  the  strongest  point 
of  the  Bulgars'  left  flank,  .  .  .  For  the  next  fort- 
night, there  was  constant  and  desperate  fighting 
along  a  front  of  ten  miles  on  the  slopes  on  this 
left  bank  of  the  Cerna.  .  .  .  Could  the  French 
fight  their  way  through  in  time  to  join  these 
Serbs  before  the  latter,  vastly  outnumbered,  were 
driven  back  into  the  Prilip  plain  behind  them 
towards  Monastir?  The  hope  that  this  might  be 
done  proved  vain,  through  sheer  lack  of  numbers 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The  French, 
though  unable  to  break  through  the  Bulgars  to 
join  the  Serbs,  nevertheless  proved  formidable  in 
defence.  .  .  .  [They]  were  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
the  Bulgars  having  a  superiority  of  five  to  two. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  November,  two 
and  a  half  Bulgarian  divisions  were  facing  the 
two  weak  French  divisions  on  the  Cerna  front, 
and  a  Bulgar  division  counts  no  less  than  25,000 
men.  It  was  believed,  in  fact,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Bulgarian  First  Army,  about  125,000  men, 
was  spread  along  the  Veles-Prilip  road,  and  avail- 
able to  be  used  against  the  25,000  French  on 
the  Cerna,  and  the  5,000  Serbs  who  were  being 
pushed  down  the  Babouna  Pass.  All  that  was  left 
for  the  French  to  do  was  to  return  to  Salonica, 
which  was  done,  leaving  the  Serbs  to  their  fate." 
— Ibid.,  pp.  21-24,  28,  31-33. 

(iii)  Bulgar  attack  on  the  British  Division. — "It 
had  been  agreed  between  the  French  and  British 
commanders  that  the  British  contingent  of  the  Bal- 
kan Expeditionary  Force  should  act  in  support  of 
the  French.  Accordingly,  ...  on  November  20th- 
2ist.  .  .  .  the  loth  Division  took  over  the  line  in 
front  of  them  which  the  French  had  hitherto  held, 
and  thus  British  troops  came  for  the  first  time 
face  to  face  with  the  Bulgars.  The  position  which 
these  Irishmen  were  now  holding  formed  the  right 
of  the  Allied  Balkan  front,  of  which  the  left  wing, 
composed  entirely  of  French,  was  thrown  much 
in  advance,  having  for  a  month  past  been  pushed 
far  up  the  Vardar  and  heavily  engaged  with  the 
Bulgars  at  Cerna.  .  .  .  Comparatively  peaceful 
conditions  prevailed  in  this  new  British  front  until 
the  end  of  November.  ...  On  the  ridge  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Bojimia  valley  our  entrenched  po- 
sitions lay.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarians  were  understood 
to  hold  a  line  of  trenches,  blockhouses  and  sangars 
along  the  ridge  parallel  to  ours.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  10,000  of  them 
spread  out  between  the  Greek  frontier  and  Strum- 
nitza. .  .  .  The  French,  on  November  3rd,  had 
driven  the  Bulgars  up  the  broad  dry  Ca,djali  ravine 
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.  .  .  [and]  then  had  occupied  the  crest  above 
Cadjali  and  the  Bulbars  the  next  one  across  a 
valley  about  1,400  yards  broad,  where  their  main 
position  was  on  Hill  850.  While  the  French  were 
laboriously  building  up  their  new  line  and  had 
still  only  prised  elementary  trenches  a  few  feet 
deep  out  of  the  rocky  ground,  with  no  wire  in 
front  of  them  at  all,  the  Bulgars  attacked  on  the 
night  of  November  6.  They  fought  fiercely  and 
bravely,  but  were  repulsed,  leaving  300  dead  on 
the  height.  ...  On  December  5th  they  started  an 
attack  on  the  French  upon  our  left  to  the  west 
of  the  Doiran-Strumnitza  road.  Meanwhile  their 
activity  against  us  increased  and  small  parties  of 
Bulgars  began  to  creep  up  the  httle  nullahs  to- 
wards our  front  line  and  open  rifle  fire.  ...  At 
length,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  6th,  the 
Bulgar  attack  on  the  loth  Division  began.  Eight 
hundred  yards  north  of  Memisli  was  the  advanced 
post  known  as  Rocky  Peak.  The  effect  of  our 
occupying  this  had  been  to  deny  to  the  enemy 
artillery  access  to  the  right  flank  of  the  30th 
Brigade.  ...  In  their  first  attack  on  Rocky  Peak 
in  the  afternoon  of  December  6th  the  Bulgart 
captured  a  small  trench,  but  later  were  driven 
out  and  off  the  hill  again.  During  the  same  night, 
however,  they  crept  along  the  ravines  that  sur- 
rounded the  isolated  peak  and  carried  it  by  storm 
at  5.30  on  the  morning  of  December  7th.  .  .  _.  This 
loss  gave  the  enemy  a  serious  footing  in  our  line, 
for  the  Bulgars  brought  up  mountain  artillery  and 
machine-guns  onto  Rocky  Peak  and  began  to  en- 
filade the  front  of  the  30th  Brigade,  which  was 
also  bombarded  from  the  other  side  by  field-gun 
batteries  at  Cepelli.  The  30th  Brigade  had  a  line 
which  made  a  salient,  and  was  thus  considerably 
exposed,  and  it  became  clear  that  they  were  to 
be  the  object  of  the  main  Bulgar  attack.  During 
the  night  of  December  6th-7th  two  attacks  were 
also  made  on  the  trenches  of  the  Connaughts  on 
Kostorino  ridge  by  largely  superior  forces  of 
Germans  and  Bulgars,  but  these  were  driven  off, 
and  all  night  long  the  artillery  bombardment, 
strangely  muffled  by  the  fog,  continued  with 
enough  severity  to  hinder  supplies  from  reaching 
the  trenches.  .  .  .  General  Mahon  .  .  .  had  asked 
General  Sarrail  to  expedite  as  much  as  possible 
the  retreat  which  was  now  in  full  progress  under 
most  difficult  conditions  of  the  French  contingent 
down  the  Vardar.  .  .  .  The  converging  artillery 
fire  upon  the  30th  Brigade  front  was  now  becom- 
ing very  severe  and  causing  heavy  losses.  .  .  .  The 
Connaughts  were  holding  a  salient  which  was  in 
fact  too  big  for  them,  and  the  Bulgars  began 
massing  for  an  attack  in  some  dead  ground  600 
yards  in  advance  of  their  trenches,  where  our  ar- 
tillery could  not  reach  them.  At  2:40  P.  M.  this 
attack  was  launched  in  mass  on  600  yards  of 
front,  at  a  place  where  the  ground  cover  close  up 
to  our  line.  The  Bulgars  had  about  four  battalions 
to  our  two,  but  the  Connaughts  had  already  lost 
so  heavily  that  .  .  .  they  could  only  muster  350 
after  this  day's  fighting.  The  loth  Hampshires 
retired  to  the  prepared  second  position  a  mile 
behind,  losing  about  200  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Connaughts,  who  had  been  badly  cut  up  by  the 
heavy  artillery-fire,  fell  back  too.  The  comman- 
der of  the  31st  Brigade,  having  the  impression 
that  his  right  flank  was  being  surrounded,  retired 
also  about  the  same  time.  .  .  .  The  Bulgars  pushed 
on  after  us,  but  were  held  back  from  contin- 
uing the  pursuit  by  the  fire  of  our  field-artillery 
which  prevented  them  from  crossing  the  Kostorino 
ridge.  .  .  .  December  8th  was  a  day  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery and  machine-gun  fire  upon  our  new  posi- 


tion. During  the  night  we  had  been  reinforced 
by  three  French  companies  and  a  mountain-bat- 
tery. ...  At  5  P.  M.  on  December  8th  the  30th 
Brigade  were  ordered  to  withdraw  to  a  new  line 
across  the  Dedeli  pass,  while  the  31st  was  to  take 
up  a  position  in  alignment  with  them  along  the 
Karabail  ridge,  behind  which  runs  the  road  back 
to  Doiran.  .  .  .  The  30th  Brigade  started  retiring 
at  5:30  P.  M.  and  as  the  last  battalion  left  the 
position  the  Bulgars  rushed  up  the  hill  with  cheers, 
firing  flares  as  they  came.  The  gallant  rearguard 
of  two  companies  which  had  held  on  to  Crete 
Rivet,  the  advanced  position  800  yards  in  front, 
throughout  the  whole  day,  under  very  heavy 
shelling,  gave  them  a  final  burst  of  rapid  fire  as 
they  came.  ...  In  these  two  companies  which 
held  off  the  Bulgars,  however,  all  the  officers  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  one  came  away  only 
twenty-nine,  the  other  fifty-nine  strong.  Mean- 
while the  French  on  our  left,  being  now  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  outflanking,  retired  south- 
wards on  December  8th  to  Cestovo,  their  line 
facing  north-v/est  and  later  to  Kizil-Doganli.  On 
December  gth  the  31st  Brigade  on  Karabail  was 
replaced  by  a  brigade  of  another  division  which 
began  to  arrive.  .  .  .  The  general  commanding  this 
division  came  up  at  the  same  time  and  took 
charge  of  the  operations.  The  dense  fog  made 
it  difticult  for  the  new  brigade  to  orient  itself, 
and  for  the  30th  to  get  in  touch  with  them,  so 
that  a  proper  liason  was  not  made  before  the  loth. 
On  that  day  the  French  were  heavily  attacked 
on  their  new  hne  at  Cestovo  while  their  left 
again  was  being  rapidly  driven  back  down  the 
Vardar  on  Guevgheli.  By  the  afternoon  of  the 
ne.xt  day  the  Bulgars  were  pressing  so  hard  upon 
the  French  that  they  had  fallen  back  to  a  front 
stretching  from  Furka  through  Bogdanci  to  Guev- 
gheli, and  it  was  the  loth  Division's  turn  for  its 
flank  to  be  left  in  the  air.  The  Bulgars  further- 
more were  now  also  trying  to  get  round  our 
right  flank  and  so  down  to  Lake  Doiran  to  cut 
our  only  road  of  retreat  where  it  reaches  the  north- 
west end  of  the  Lake.  Fortunately  the  pathlessness 
of  the  mountains  prevented  that  attempt  from  suc- 
ceeding. But  Dedeli  had  to  be  evacuated  hastily 
on  the  night  of  the  nth  or  it  would  be  too  late. 
Accordingly  a  general  order  was  given  for  the 
loth  Division  to  retire  across  the  Greek  frontier 
.  .  .  The  Bulgar  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Allies 
stopped  on  the  line  from  Guevgheli  to  Doiran. 
And  now  the  question  naturally  arose,  what  was 
to  become  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force. 
General  Sarrail  proceeded  to  create  a  firmly  es- 
tablished and  protected  base  for  future  operations 
henceforth  known  as  'The  Entrenched  Camp  of 
Salonica.'  " — W.  Price,  Story  of  the  Salonica  Army, 
PP-  44,  51-56- 

(d)  Montenegro. — Aid  to  Serbia. — Protects  re- 
treat of  Serbian  army.  See  Montenegro:  1914- 
1918. 

VL     TURKEY 

(a)  The  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli. — Arma- 
ment of  outer  forts. — Failure  of  naval  attempt 
on  the  Straits. — Decision  for  military  coopera- 
tion.— "Leaving  the  question  of  insufficiency  of  land 
and  sea  forces  for  making  an  effort  out  of  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  an  attack 
upon  the  Dardanelles  as  a  prelude  to  threatening 
Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  offered  by  far 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Turkey,  when  Russia  asked  for  aid. 
For,  so  long  as  the  Sublime  Porte  entertained  any 
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solicitude  concerning  the  safety  of  the  approaches 
to  the  Golden  Horn,  great  Ottoman  forces  were 
automatically  fettered  to  this  part  of  the  empire. 
The  moment,  moreover,  that  the  Allies  should  em- 
bark upon  any  enterprise  directed  against  those 
approaches,  summonses  would  assuredly  go  out  to 
commanders  in  distant  provinces  to  despatch  rein- 
forcements to  the  threatened  point.  .  .  .  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  strate- 
gical situation  here  involved  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  So  long  as  they  were  merely  more  or 
less  directly  threatened,  the  Dardanelles  and  Con- 
stantinople placed  a  trump  card  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.  Without  risking  a  ship  or  a  soldier, 
the  Entente  Powers  could  keep  great  Turkish  forces 
occupied.  Rarely  does  it  occur  in  war  that  geo- 
graphical and  strategical  conditions  offer  a  bellig- 
erent such  facilities  for  exercising  'bluff,'  as  the 
situation  in  the  Near  ETast  and  the  Levant  presented 
in    the    opening    days    of    1915.  .  .  .  Steps    were 


guns  outranged  those  on  shore,  and  the  fact  is 
that  this  preliminary  part  of  Admiral  Garden's 
task  represented  as  simple  a  problem  as  a  naval 
armament  can  fairly  expect  to  be  called  upon  to 
solve  when  it  is  a  case  of  attacking  shore  de- 
fences worthy  of  any  consideration  at  all." — C.  E. 
Callwell,  The  Dardanelles,  pp.  9-10,  12,  16. — In  the 
vast  harbor  of  Mudros  and  upon  the  open  roadstead 
of  Tenedos,  Admiral  Garden  had  gathered  a  great 
fleet  by  the  middle  of  February,  1915,  preliminary 
to  the  first  serious  effort  to  smash  the  Turkish 
defences  and  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 
The  first  bombardment  by  British  and  French 
squadrons  began  at  8  A.  M.  on  February  19,  1915 
and  at  dusk  the  warships  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
the  Turkish  Kum  Kale  batteries  still  firing.  Opera- 
tions were  resumed  on  the  25th  with  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  (27,500  tons),  Agamemnon  and  Irresisti- 
ble in  the  fight.  By  March  4  the  outer  forts  had 
been  silenced,  and  the  way  lay  clear  to  the  inner 
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straightway  taken  to  augment  the  Allied  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  get  together  a 
fleet  composed  of  the  class  of  vessel  considered  to 
be  particularly  well  adapted  for  trying  conclusions 
with  the  Turkish  coast  batteries.  .  .  .  "The  [Dar- 
danelles] defences  were  not  of  a  formidable 
kind.  They  consisted  on  the  European  side  in 
the  main  of  a  modern  earthen  battery  at  Gape 
Helles  equipped  with  two  9.2-inch  guns,  and 
of  the  old-fashioned  fort  of  Sedd-el-Bahr  with 
six  lo-inch  and  two  six-inch  guns.  On  the  Asiatic 
side  the  battleships  were  confronted  by  the  old 
works  at  Kum  Kale,  which  boasted  of  four  10.2- 
inch  guns,  and  by  a  modern  earthen  battery  mount- 
ing two  9.2-inch  guns  near  Yeni-Shehr.  The  Sedd- 
el-Bahr  and  Kum  Kale  forts,  low-lying  and  rather 
con.spicuous,  offered  excellent  targets  to  the  ships' 
guns;  the  two  9.2  inch  batteries  had  both  some 
little  command  and  with  their  respectable  arma- 
ment had  to  be  more  seriously  con.sidered.  But 
the  assailants  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
having  ample  sea-room  for  manoeuvring,  with  deep 
water  fairly  close  in,  and  of  feeling  no  solicitude 
with    regard    to   mines    or   torpedoes.     The    ships' 


ring  of  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Dardanos.  Mean- 
while the  Turks  had  brought  down  howitzer  bat- 
teries which  they  entrenched  among  the  hills  of 
Eren  Keui  Bay  and  bombarded  the  warships.  Dur- 
ing the  following  weeks  the  ships  inside  the  straits 
carried  out  a  systematic  bombardment,  with  in- 
direct fire  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  15-inch  guns 
and  by  the  Agamemnon  and  Ocean  from  the  Gulf 
of  Saros  across  the  Peninsula.  Though  the  Turk- 
ish forts  had  been  destroyed  the  TurLs  had  en- 
trenched themselves  among  the  ruins  and  no  land- 
ing was  possible.  About  this  time  there  was  a 
conflict  of  opinion  between  Admiral  Garden  and 
Admiral  dc  Robeck  as  to  the  advisability  of  forc- 
ing the  Dardanelles  with  the  ships  assembled.  A 
conference  was  held  to  settle  the  dispute  to  which 
came  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  the  commander-in-chief 
arriving  on  March  17  at  Tenedos,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fleet  at  the  time.  There  he 
was  met  by  General  d'Amade,  who  had  arrived 
with  20,000  French  troops  to  join  the  expedition. 
Admiral  Garden  the  same  day  resigned  for  "health 
reasons."  He  did  not  favor  a  direct  attack  and 
Admiral    dc    Robeck,    who    did,    took    command. 
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General  d'Amade  had  sided  with  the  retirine;  Ad- 
miral, while  General  Hamilton  and  the  French 
Admiral  Giicpratte  were  in  favor  of  an  imme- 
diate strong  attack.  Operations  were  launched 
on  the  following  day.  Late  in  the  forenoon  the 
three  ships,  Bouvet,  Irresistible  and  Oceun,  were 
sunk  by  drift  mines.  The  Kouvel  steamed  to 
her  doom  two  minutes  after  she  left  the  firing-line 
while  the  British  ships  Irresistible  and  Ocean  sank 
more  slowly  and  their  crews  were  rescued.  Close 
as  had  the  ships  crept  to  the  towering  forts  of 
Point  Kephez  there  was  no  silencing  the  forts  and 
attempt  was  given  up.  The  Gaulois  and  Inflexible 
were  badly  damaged  and  sought  refuge. — Based  on 
P.  F.  E.  Schuler,  Australia  in  arms,  pp.  93-Q4. 

On  January  2,  iqiS,  the  question  of  a  campaign 
against  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  which  had  been  in 
abeyance  since  November  was  brought  to  a  head 
by  an  appeal  from  Russia,  who  was  then  in  diffi- 


ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  ARBUTHNOT  FISHER 

cullies  on  the  Bzura  and  in  the  Caucasus.  "Mr. 
Churchill  telegraphed  to  Vice-Admiral  Garden  on 
the  3rd  asking  if  he  considered  that  it  was  possible 
to  force  the  Dardanelles  by  the  use  of  ships  alone, 
and  received  the  answer  that  they  might  be  forced 
'by  extended  operations  with  a  large  number  of 
ships.'  As  far  back  as  igo6  the  General  Staff  had 
reported  on  this  very  point  and  come  to  an  adverse 
decision,  and  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  whom 
Mr.  Churchill  had  asked  for  a  memorandum,  was 
no  less  discouraging.  On  the  nth  Vice- Admiral 
Garden  telegraphed  his  plan  in  detail,  and  the 
Admiralty  Staff  which  examined  it  were  more  than 
dubious  about  its  merits.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
War  Council  on  the  13th  Mr.  Churchill  explained 
the  Garden  scheme,  and  Kitchener  declared  that 
it  was  worth  trying.  The  Council  accordingly 
instructed  the  Admiralty  to  prepare  for  a  naval 
expedition  in  February  'to  bombard  and  take  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula,  with  Constantinople  as  its 
objective.'  It  is  clear  that  the  chief  patron  of  the 
scheme  was  Mr.  Churchill.  His  principal  naval 
advisers  were   either   hostile   or  half-hearted,  and 


assented  only  on  the  understanding  that  in  case  of 
failure  the  attack  could  instantly  be  broken  off. 
In  the  Council  itself  Lord  Fisher  [First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty)  and  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  kept  silence, 
conceiving  it  to  be  their  duty  to  answer  questions 
when  asked,  but  not  to  volunteer  advice.  But 
the  former  .  .  .  was  on  the  whole  against  the 
enterprise.  [Lord  Fisher  had  with  him  the  best 
naval  opinion,  but,  nevertheless  on  January  28,] 
the  decision  to  attack  the  Dardanelles  by  the  fleet 
alone  was  finally  ratified." — J.  Buchan,  History  of 
the  Great  War,  v.  2,  pp.  4,  5. 

"Sir  Ian  [Hamilton]  left  home  on  the  13th  and 
arrived  at  Lemnos  on  the  17th.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  was  at  this  time  no  intention  to  employ 
military  forces  in  or  about  the  Dardanelles  except 
in  an  auxiliary  capacity  to  the  fleet.  Still,  mili- 
tary cooperation  was  in  the  air,  the  idea  of  bolster- 
ing up  the  original  scheme  for  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  by  adopting  the  device  of  bring- 
ing troops  into  play  probably  exercised  its  influ- 
ence on  naval  counsels,  and  in  any  case  three  weeks' 
experience  of  the  deliberate  method  of  attack  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  way  was  ever  to  be  won  by 
the  fleet  unaided,  the  operations  would  have  to 
assume  a  more  resolute  character  than  had  signal- 
ized them  hitherto.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  guns  of  heavy  calibre  in  the  batteries  at 
the  Narrows  had  expended  nearly  all  their  armour- 
piercing  projectiles;  but  it  was  not  this  ordnance 
that  was  impeding  the  work  of  the  mine-sweepers. 
Mines,  fixed  and  drifting,  were  the  real  obstacle 
to  the  fleet's  progress,  and  a  Turkish  shortage  of 
big  shell  made  no  very  great  difference.  It  may 
be  observed  furthermore  that  the  remarkable  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  Turkish  drift-mines  could  be 
accepted  as  a  warning  that  this  form  of  defence 
was  likely  to  prove  even  more  effective  in  case  the 
attacking  fleet  should  on  some  future  date  venture 
further  forward  than  it  had  advanced  on  the  i8th. 
Sir  I.  Hamilton,  who  witnessed  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, entertained  no  illusions  on  the  subject,  for, 
telegraphing  to  Lord  Kitchener,  he  intimated  that 
he  was  'reluctantly  driven  towards  the  conclusion 
that  the  Dardanelles  were  less  likely  to  be  forced 
by  battleships  than  at  one  time  seemed  probable.' 
And  he  added  that  if  the  army  was  to  participate, 
its  operations  would  not  assume  the  subsidiary 
form  that  had  been  anticipated.  Admiral  de 
Robeck  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  after  two  or 
three  days'  consideration,  and  it  was  virtually 
admitted  that  the  plan  on  which  reliance  had  been 
placed  for  making  good  a  passage  for  Allied  naval 
forces  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  had  broken  down. 
The  attempt  to  force  a  way  through  by  naval 
power  unaided  was  thereupon  abandoned.  .  .  .  The 
vessels  sacrificed  on  the  i8th  were  replaced  within 
a  very  few  days,  so  that  the  attack  might  speedily 
have  been  renewed  with  naval  forces  as  strong  as 
those  which  had  failed  that  day.  But  the  fleet 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  to  some  extent 
crippled  in  the  affray,  and  the  number  of  semi- 
obsolete  battleships  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
and  French  and  available  for  sacrifice  was  not 
unlimited.  Any  fresh  effort  must  in  any  case  have 
been  postponed  for  a  few  days,  and  all  the  experi- 
ence gained  since  the  19th  of  February  had  served 
to  illustrate  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the 
defenders  by  a  pause.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  Turks  were  completely  demoralized  and  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  all  was  lost.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  victory  was  within  grasp  of  the  fleet 
on  the  i8th  of  March  had  it  persevered,  that  the 
whole  defensive  system  of  the  Dardanelles  was 
crumbling,  that — in  a  word — the  game  was  in  the 
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Allies'  hands,  but  that  they  threw  it  away.  We 
may  learn  for  certain  that  this  was  so  some  day, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  what  had  actually  oc- 
curred to  suggest  to  the  naval  chiefs  that  their 
task  was  so  nearly  accomplished.  All  the  portents, 
on  the  contrary,  indicated  that  the  project  of  win- 
ning a  way  through  the  Straits  by  ship  power 
alone  had  been  a  blunder  from  the  very  outset,  a 
blunder  no  less  from  the  technical  and  tactical 
than  from  the  strategical  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The 
French  Government  determined  to  prepare  a  force 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  in  any  land  cam- 
paign that  might  become  necessary,  and  two  di- 
visions, made  up  for  the  most  part  of  colonial 
troops  stationed  in  Africa,  were  rapidly  improvised. 
Some  British  marines  had  already  been  landed  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  despatch  a  division  of  the  troops  that  had  been 
especially  raised  by  the  Admiralty  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
General  Birdwood  was  also  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Dardanelles 
to  report  upon  the  situation,  and  one  Australian 
brigade  from  Egypt  was  moved  to  Lemnos.  .  .  . 
Numbers  of  transports  full  of  troops  were  already 
in  Mudros  Bay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  and  others  were  on  their  way  thither. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  army  that  Sir  I. 
Hamilton  was  to  command  was  actually  on  the 
water,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  ready  to  take  ship 
from  Egypt  at  short  notice.  But  he  found  that 
he  would  be  obHged  to  re-distribute  the  troops  on 
the  transports,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  disembark 
ready  for  immediate  action.  The  military  forces 
that  he  was  to  command  had  been  shipped  at 
distant  ports,  without  those  responsible  knowing 
exactly  what  this  army  was  going  to  try  to  do 
and  before  its  chief  was  aware  of  what  was  in 
store  for  it.  The  object  had  been  to  assemble  a 
large  military  force  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
which  was  to  act  as  circumstances  might  demand, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  a  certain  amount  of 
reorganisation  and  rearrangement  would  prove 
necessary  when  it  reached  its  destination.  ...  In 
spite  of  these  conspicuous  advantages  Mudros 
lacked  some  of  the  most  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions of  a  military  base.  .  .  .  For  numbers  of 
transports  to  discharge  the  troops  and  stores  borne 
in  them  and  to  re-embark  these  after  they  had 
been  sorted,  would  have  taken  weeks  under  such 
adverse  conditions.  Sir  I.  Hamilton  consequently 
decided  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  Aus- 
tralian brigade  which  had  already  landed,  the  expe- 
ditionary force  must  proceed  from  Lemnos  to  Alex- 
andria, and  must  be  reorganised  and  be  freshly 
allotted  to  its  transports  at  that  admirably  equipped 
port.  The  2Qth  Division,  still  on  its  way  out  from 
home,  was  directed  to  the  same  base.  This  involved 
serious  delay,  and  delay  at  this  juncture  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  For  a  month  past  the  Allied 
fleet  had  been  trying  to  batter  its  way  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  it  had  failed.  Preparations  for  a 
military  expedition  had  been  going  on  openly  for 
some  weeks  in  Egypt  and  its  destination  was  com- 
mon talk.  .  .  .  The  Turks  and  their  German  ad- 
visers were  now  perfectly  well  aware  that  a  great 
operation  for  the  conquest  of  the  Dardanelles  by 
naval  and  military  forces  was  afoot.  Yet  now, 
at  the  moment  when  time  was  all-important  to 
both  belligerents,  the  side  which  possessed  the  ini- 
tiative, at  least  in  theory,  found  itself  incapable 
of  acting  with  promptitude.  Sir  I.  Hamilton  and 
his  troops  had  to  steam  away  from  the  rendezvous, 
leaving  their  opponents  leisure  to  prepare  undis- 
turbed for  the  military  attack  which  they  foresaw 


was  impending.  .  .  .  The  redistribution  of  the 
British  and  French  troops,  and  their  allocation  in 
detail,  as  a  prelude  to  the  forthcoming  landing  in 
force  on  the  enemy's  shores,  took  about  three 
weeks,  some  of  the  units  from  home  not  arriving 
at  Alexandria  till  the  second  week  in  April.  Sir 
I.  Hamilton  was,  however,  able  to  return  to  Lem- 
nos by  the  7th  of  that  month,  to  be  followed 
thither  by  the  transports  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  army  had  assembled  in  Mudros  Bay  within 
a  month  of  the  date  when  the  need  for  military 
effort  on  a  great  scale  if  the  Dardanelles  were  to 
be  won,  had  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  .  .  . 
The  effort  against  the  Dardanelles,  as  a  prelude  to 
further  operations  against  the  Bosphorus  and  Con- 
stantinople, had  been  initiated  in  January  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  aid  from  Russia;  and,  while 
one  of  the  objects  contemplated  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  striking  at  its  heart, 
the  project  had  for  its  further  object  the  opening 
of  maritime  communications  with  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  ports  in  the  interests  of  the  Tsar's  dominions. 
As  was  only  right  and  proper,  Russian  assistance, 
both  naval  and  military,  was  promised.  An  army 
corps  was  assembled  about  Odessa,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  this  should  be  transported  across  the 
Black  Sea  to  somewhere  near  the  northern  mouth 
of  the  Bosphorus  when,  the  Dardanelles  having 
been  forced,  the  troops  and  the  fleet  from  the 
Aegean  moved  forward  to  undertake  the  second 
stage  of  the  great  offensive  enterprise  against  Tur- 
key. Direct  co-operation  between  the  troops  in 
South  Russia  and  the  military  forces  assembling 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Dardanelles  was  manifestly 
impossible  until  those  famous  Straits  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  But  it  may  be  pointed 
out  here  that  the  concentration  of  an  army  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  constituted  a 
distinct  threat  against  the  Sultan's  capital,  and 
that  it  acted  as  a  magnet  holding  Turkish  troops 
fast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Golden  Horn 
which  might,  from  the  Ottoman  point  of  view, 
usefully  have  been  employed  in  some  other  region." 
— C.  E.  Callwell,  The  Dardanelles,  pp.  21-22,  24- 
26,  32,  34-35,  36-37. — See  also  Dardanelles:  1915; 
Bosporus:  1914-1918. 

I.  First  naval  attacks — British  and  French 
OFFICIAL  REPORTS. — "The  attack  on  the  defenses  of 
the  Dardanelles  commenced  on  Feb.  ig,  1915.  Air 
reconnoissance  .  .  .  confirmed  information  with  re- 
gard to  forts  Nos.  I,  3,  4,  and  6,  except  that  an 
additional  gun  was  shown  in  eastern  bastion  of 
fort  No.  6.  Seaplanes  also  reported  that  some 
minor  earthworks  and  trenches  appeared  to  have 
been  extensively  prepared  for  the  defense  of  possi- 
ble landing  places.  The  following  ships  took  part 
in  the  operations  of  Feb.  19:  Suffren,  (flag  of 
Contre-Amiral  Guepratte;)  Bouvet,  Triumph, 
Cornwallis,  Inflexible  .  .  .  Albion.  The  Gaulois 
acted  in  support  of  Suffren,  while  the  Amethyst 
supported  Albion.  Seven  British  mine  sweepers 
were  employed  with  the  Albion.  The  Vengeance 
.  .  .  was  ordered  to  take  station  as  convenient  to 
observe  the  fire  of  her  division.  The  Queen  Eliza- 
beth arrived  with  the  Agamemnon  at  4:30  P.  M.; 
the  latter  took  part  at  the  end  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
The  Cornwallis  fired  the  first  shot  at  9.51  A.  M. 
The  bombardment  continued  throughout  the  day; 
the  squadron  withdrew  at  5.30  P.  M.  The  Turk- 
ish forts  Nos.  I  and  4  were  frequently  hit,  but 
being  earthworks  the  damage  was  slight.  The 
Turkish  forts  did  not  reply  to  the  bombardment 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  old  ships 
closed  in.  .  .  .  Bad  weather  prevented  a  renewal 
until    Feb.    26.  .  .  .  Fort    No.    i    opened    fire    on 
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Ji^imcmnon  at  loooo  yards  as  soon  as  that  ship  Narrows  and  the  mine  fields  at  Kephez."— Admiral 
was  in  position,  and  hit  her  several  times.  This  Sir  S.  H  Garden,  Official  re  port. --The  attempts 
fort    mainfiined    its    fire    with    k'reat    perseverance       to  clear  the  mmeiicld  at  Kephez  Pomt  during  the 


ai;:ainst  Queen  Elizabeth,  Afiamemnon,  and  Gaulois, 
until  the  former  ship  by  hitting  with  two  consecu- 
tive   iS-inch   projectiles   dismounted   one   gun   and 
put  the  other  out  of  action,  and  effectually  silenced 
the    fort;    the    surviving    personnel    quickly    made 
their   way   down   to   the   neighboring   village.     On 
the  same   day   the   accurate   fire   of    Irresistible   on 
fort  No.  4  prevented  its  two  9.4-inch  guns  taking 
any    part    in    the    proceedings.      When    the    ships 
closed  in  forts  No.  3  and  6  fired  a  few  ineffective 
rounds.     Although  a  heavy  and  prolonged  fire   at 
short   range   was   poured   into   these   forts,    70   per 
cent   of   the   heavy   guns  were   found   to   be   in   a 
serviceable   condition   when   the   demolition   parties 
landed.     The  destruction  of  the  guns  in   fort  No. 
3    bv   Irresistible   and   in   Nos.   4   and   6   by   Ven- 
geance was  most  smartly  and  effectively  carried  out 
on    Feb.   26   and   March    i    by    demolition    parties 
from   those   ships,  which   were   ably   supported   by 
their  detachments  of  Royal  Marines.     I  was  pres- 
ent in  Inflexible  close  off  Kum  Kale  on  March  4, 
and  witnessed  the  landing  operations,  which  were 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Rear  Admiral  de 
Robeck   and   Brig.   Gen.  Trotman,   both   of   whom 
were  on  board   Irresistible  in  the  entrance  of  the 
strait.  .  .  .  The   [day's]   operations  .  .  .  resulted  in 
the    withdrawal    of    a    landing    party    under    diffi- 
cult   conditions.  .  .     It    being    uncertain    whether 
forts  Nos.  I   and  4  were  absolutely  destroyed,  de- 
molition  parties  were   ordered   to   land   and   com- 
plete the  destruction.     At  10  A.  M.  parties  landed 
at  Seddul  Bahr  and  Kum  Kale.     Both  parties  met 
with  opposition.    At  Seddul  Bahr  no  progress  could 
be    made,   and   the    party    withdrew    at    3    P.   M. 
At  Kum  Kale  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  fort 
No.    4,    but    without    success,    the    enemy    being 
in    some    .force    in    well-concealed    trenches.  .  . .. 
Seaplanes  attempted  to  locate  the  enemy's  trenches 
without  success,  descending   to   2,000  feet  in   their 
efforts   to   distinguish   the   positions;    one   seaplane 
was  hit  twenty-eight  times  and  another  eight  times. 
It  was  not  till  the  destroyers  were  sent  close  in  to 
shell    the    trenches   that    the    retirement    could    be 
carried    out.  .  .  .  [On]    March    5,    the    attack    on 
the  forts  at  the  Narrows  commenced  by   indirect 
bombardment  by  Queen  Elizabeth.   Three  seaplanes 
were  sent   up  to  spot  for  fall   of  shot.     One  met 
with   an   accident,   and   the   second  was  forced   to 
return  on  account  of  her  pilot  being  wounded  by 
a  rifle  bullet;  in  consequence  they  were  not  of  as- 
sistance in  the  firing.    Queen  Elizabeth  was  under 
fire  from  field  guns,  being  struck  on  many   occa- 
sions,  without,   however,   suffering   any   great   ma- 
terial damage.     [On]   March  11   operations  against 
the   Narrows    [were]    delayed   by    failure    to   clear 
the  mine  field.     Attack  on  the  mine  field  at  night 
failed  owing  to  the  sweepers  refusing  to   face  the 
heavy   fire   opened   by   batteries  on   them   and   the 
covering    destroyers.  .  .  .  [A]     determined    attack 
on    the    mine    field    was    made    on    the    night    of 
March    13,    volunteer    officers    and    men    being    in 
each  trawler.     The  defense  of  the  mine  field  was 
well  organized,  and  sweepers  and  picket  boats  had 
to  pass  through  an  area  lit  by  six  powerful  search- 
lights,   under    fire.  .  .  .  The    passage    was    accom- 
plished,  but    on   reaching   the   turning    point    only 
one    pair    of    trawlers    was    able    to    get    out    the 
sweep  owing  to  damage  to  winches  and  gear  and 
loss  of  personnel.     On  March  14,  15  and  16,  mine 
sweepers   engaged   in   clearing   up   area   inside    the 
.  strait  in  which  ships  would  have  to  manoeuvre  in 
their   combined   attacks   against   the   forts  at   the 


dark  hours  having   failed,   it   became   necessary   to 
carry   this  out   by   daylight.  .  .  .  The   morning   of 
the  i8th  was  fine,  though  it  was  at  first  doubtful 
whether    the    direction    of    the    wind — which    was 
from    the    south — would    allow    the    operations   to 
take  place  under  favorable  conditions  for  spotting; 
.  .  .  the  wind  having  fallen,  the  signal  was  made 
at  8:26  A.  M.  that  operation  would  be  proceeded 
with,  commencing  at  10:30  A.  M.  .  .  .  From  11:25 
to   1:38  the  bombardment  continued  more  or  less 
uneventfully.     From   1:43    on   the   troubles  of   the, 
allied  warships  began:    1:43. — There  was  little  fir- 
ing;   mine   sweepers   were    ordered   to   close.     The 
French   squadron   were   ordered   out   of   the   strait, 
also  Prince  George  and  Triumph,  the  ships  relieving 
them    being     formed    up    just    inside    the    strait. 
1:54. — Suffren  leading  line  'B'  out  of  Straits,  with 
Bouvet  immediately  astern.     A  large  explosion  oc- 
curred on   the   starboard   side   of   the   latter,   abaft 
the    afterbridge,     accompanied    by     dense    masses 
of  reddish-black  smoke.     Bouvet  capsized  to  star- 
board and  sank  within  two  minutes  of  the  first  ex- 
plosion.   From  the  Queen  Elizabeth  it  appeared  that 
the  explosion  was  not  due  to  a  mine,  but  possibly 
to     a     large     projectile.  .  .  .  British     boats     were 
quickly  on  the  scene,  but  the  whole  episode  occu- 
pied so  short  a  time  that   few  of  the  crew  could 
have  reached  the  upper  deck ;   only  sixty-six  were 
picked  up.  .  .  .  3:14. — A  heavy  explosion  was  ob- 
served alongside  Irresistible,  evidently  a   big  shell. 
All  forts  were  now  firing  rapidly,  but  inaccurately. 
Fort    19    apparently    concentrating    on    Irresistible, 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  consequence  opened  salvo  firing 
on   it.      3:32. — Irresistible    was    observed    to    have 
slight    list.      4:11. — Inflexible    reported    'struck    a 
mine';  she  proceeded  out  of  the  strait.   4:14. — Irre- 
sistible   apparently    unable    to    move,    and    with    a 
noticeable  list.    Wear  was  ordered  to  close  her  and 
ascertain  what  was  the  matter,  signaling  communi- 
cation  having   broken   down.     Irresistible  was   or- 
dered to  proceed  out  of  the  strait,  if  able  to  do  30, 
and  Ocean  to  prepare  to  take  Irresistible  in  tow. 
Wear   was   seen   to    go    alongside    Irresistible,   and 
subsequently  returned  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  4:50 
P.  M.  with  28  officers  and  582  crew  of  Irresistible 
on  board  her.    It  was  then  ascertained  for  the  first 
time    that    Irresistible    had    struck    a    mine,    both 
engine  rooms  being  immediately  flooded.  .  .  .  The 
operation  of  removing  the  crew  was  carried  out  in 
a  perfectly  orderly  manner,  the  ship  being   under 
fire    the    whole    time    from    Forts    7    and    8    and 
batteries    near    Eren    Keui.     4:50. — When    it    was 
learned   that   Irresistible   had   also   struck   a   mine, 
orders  were   given   for   Line   B   to   withdraw.  .  .  . 
5:50. — Survivors    on    board    Irresistible    were    re- 
moved to  Ocean,  the  Captains  of  both  ships  being 
of  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable  to  take  Irre- 
sistible in  tow,  she  being  bov/s  on  to   the  Asiatic 
shore,  listing  badly,  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
for  going  out,  and  there  appearing  to  be  insufficient 
room   to   manoeuvre   between   her   and  the   shore. 
.    .    .    6:50. — Ocean,    while    withdrawing,   struck   a 
mine  and  took  a  quick  fist  to  starboard  of  about 
15  degrees.     At  the  same  time  a  shell,  striking  the 
starboard  side  aft,  jammed  the  helm  nearly  hard 
a-port.     The   list   becoming   gradually   greater,  her 
commanding  officer   determined   to   disembark   her 
crew;  this  was  done  in  the  destroyers  Colne,  Jed, 
and  Chelmer  under  a  heavy  cross-fire  from  Forts 
Nos.  7  and  8  and  batteries  at  Eren  Keui.    Chelmer 
was    twice    struck    while    alongside    Ocean.     When 
all   were   reported  clear   of   the   ship   the    Captain 
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embarked  in  Jed  and  lay  off  till  dark;  ...  the 
ship  was  finally  abandoned  in  the  centre  of  the 
strait.  The  Captains  of  Ocean  and  Irresistible, 
after  reporting  to  the  Vice  Admiral  commanding, 
returned  to  the  Dardanelles  to  join  the  destroyers, 
which,  with  six  mine-sweepers,  had  been  ordered 
to  enter  the  Straits  after  dark  to  endeavor  to  tow 
Irresistible  into  the  current  and  prevent  Ocean 
drifting  out  of  it.  No  trace  of  either  ship  could 
be  found.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  both  ships  sank 
in  deep  water.  The  squadron  anchored  at  Tene- 
dos  for  the  night." — Admiral  J.  M.  de  Robeck, 
Official  report. 

2.  Sinking  of  the  "Bouvet,"  "Irresistible"  and 
"Ocean." — Ey^e-witness  on  the  Turkish  side. — 
As  the  Allied  ships  drew  nearer  the  guns  of  Dar- 
danos,  Erenkoi  and  the  howitzer  emplacements 
above  the  Shavan  Dereh  got  their  range.  One  of 
the  French  ships  {Bouvet)  was  showing  a  heavy 
list.  As  I  watched  her,  the  stern  *  went  down 
until  it  seemed  to  be  awash.  Four  flashes  from 
Fort  Anadoles  Hamidieh  announced  just  then  that 
the  large  battery  in  the  emplacement  was  at  work. 
The  second  battery  also  joined  in.  The  shells  from 
Fort  Hamidieh  were  raining  water-columns  all 
about  the  vessel.  Suddenly  a  red  sheaf  of  flame 
appeared  above  the  ship.  She  had  been  struck  by 
a  shell.  An  instant  later  the  deck  opened.  An 
intense  flame  shot  up,  far  above  the  mast  heads. 
The  flash  cooled  into  red  and  then  changed  into 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam.  The  ship 
turned  over.  In  another  instant  she  was  no  more 
than  a  flat  black  thing  on  the  water.  That,  too, 
vanished — swiftly.  Some  nine  hundred  lives  had 
been  snuffed  out.  The  Allied  ships  had  ceased  fir- 
ing now.  The  Turkish  guns  were  also  mute. 
Everywhere  in  the  Turkish  emplacements  men 
jumped  to  the  parapets  and  traverses.  And  then 
rang  out  a  great  cheer.  The  Turks  had  drawn 
first  blood  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I  understand 
about  a  dozen  of  the  Bouvet's  complement  of  goo 
were  saved.  The  loss  of  the  Bouvet  seemed  to 
anger  the  Allies.  When  next  day  they  took  up 
the  fire  it  had  in  it  all  the  intensity  and  impotency 
of  rage.  The  shells  came  thick  and  fast,  but  fell 
wide  of  the  mark.  Some  of  them  fell  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait.  Many  more  crashed  into  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  quarter  at  Tchanak  Kaleh. 
The  Allied  commander  kept  his  ships  close  to  the 
Turkish  batteries  now.  But  to  stay  close  had  its 
shortcomings.  The  Turks  were  getting  many  full 
hits.  At  3.40  P.  M.  four  of  the  Allied  ships  had 
been  badly  hammered.  They  showed  lists  and 
one  had  lost  much  of  her  superstructure.  There 
was  no  longer  much  ginger  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies.  The  shells  went  1200  to  3500  yards  too  far. 
About  four  o'clock  the  fire  of  the  Allies  became  a 
waste  of  ammunition.  The  ship  on  the  left  seemed 
to  drift.  She  was  coming  toward  the  Turkish  bat- 
teries on  the  back  of  the  counter-current  that 
sweeps  north  along  the  Anatolian  shore.  Suddenly 
the  battery  of  Rumeli  Medjidieh  came  to  life.  The 
shell  hit  the  ship  full  amidships.  .  .  .  The  third 
shell  crashed  into  the  superstructure.  It  seemed 
for  a  while  after  that  as  if  the  ship  were  returning 
the  fire.  Flashes  came  from  her.  But  in  that 
conclusion  we  were  wrong.  Fort  Dardanos  had 
taken  the  ship  under  fire  and  was  slicing  her  to 
pieces  now.  Of  twenty-five  shells  sixteen  took 
full  effect.  Then  the  Irresistible  turned  turtle  and 
went  down.  Later  we  learned  that  the  Ocean  had 
sunk  in  the  deep  water  of  Morto  Bay. — Based  on 
G.  A.  Schreiner,  From  Berlin  to  Bagdad,  pp.  119- 
121. 


3.  Plan  for  military  and  naval  cooperation. — 
British  troops  landed  on  the  Gallipoh  penin- 
sula.— Admiral  de  Robeck's  report.— "As  a  result 
of  his  survey  of  the  coastline  on  arrival,  and  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  naval  operations  were 
brought  to  a  standstill,  Sir  I.  Hamilton  decided 
that  the  correct  plan  of  operations  would  be  to 
land  his  army  on  the  peninsula.  There  had  indeed 
been  an  understanding  between  Lord  Kitchener  and 
himself  before  he  left  home  that  this  course  would 
be  the  best  one  to  adopt  should  his  troops  be  called 
upon  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the 
Dardanelles,  although  when  he  left  England  influ- 
ential quarters  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  fleet 
would  force  the  passage  practically  unaided.  In 
his  instructions  occurs  the  passage:  'Before  any 
serious  undertaking  is  carried  out  in  the  Galhpoli 
Peninsula,  all  the  British  military  forces  detailed 
for  the  expedition  should  be  assembled,  so  that 
their  full  weight  can  be  thrown  in.'  It  may,  more- 
over, be  recalled  that  when  the  War  Council  in- 
itiated the  venture  on  the  13th  of  January,  their 
decision  was  that  the  Admiralty  were  to  prepare 
an  expedition,  'to  bombard  and  take  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  with  Constantinople  as  its  objective.' 
Launching  a  naval  expedition  to  take  a  strongly 
fortified  strip  of  territory  45  miles  long,  12  miles 
wide  at  many  points  and  furnished  with  a  consid- 
erable garrison,  would  hardly  be  the  type  of  war 
pohcy  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  intelligent  soldier;  but  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  even  in  those  early  days  of  emotional 
strategy  the  War  Council  appear  to  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  have 
realized  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  its  occupa- 
tion was  desirable.  Sir  I.  Hamilton  was  in  fact 
scarcely  a  free  agent  when  making  up  his  mind. 
It  is  not  suggested  for  a  moment  that  the  decision 
was  not  absolutely  the  right  one— the  writer's  view 
is  that  it  was.  But  it  is  for  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  best  solution  of  a  by  no  means  easy  problem. 
.  .  .But  the  question  at  issue  was  not  merely 
whether  the  army  was,  or  was  not,  to  land  on  tl^e 
peninsula.  After  this  point  had  been  decided  in 
the  affirmative  the  problem  still  had  to  be  solved 
as  to  how  this  operation  should  be  effected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  a  footing,  and  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  secure  that  footing  at  a  point,  or  points, 
from  which  the  troops  on  getting  ashore  would 
stand  the  best  chance  of  attaining  their  real  objec- 
tive, the  domination  of  the  Narrows.  .- .  .  The  qucb- 
tion  of  possible  points  of  disembarkation  was  so 
vital  a  one  in  any  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  ...  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Allies  were  embarking  upon  a  tacti- 
cal enterprise  for  which  there  was  practically  no 
precedent  in  modern  war.  .  .  .  The  progress  that  has 
taken  place  in  respect  to  armament  during  some 
decades  past  was  generally  acknowledged  to  Tvour 
the  defending  rather  than  the  attacking  side  in  an 
affair  of  this  kind.  Troops  must  land  in  boats, 
and  boats  must  always  offer  admirable  targets  to 
artillery  and  to  riflemen.  .  .  .  Under  the  conditions 
that  prevail  to-day,  a  military  force  proposing  to 
disembark  in  defiance  of  serious  opposition  has  to 
be  prepared  for  a  tempest  of  shrajinel  and  high 
explosive  i)r(ijcc(ilcs  when  still  quite  a  long  way 
out  to  sea.  Rillc  fire  is  likch'  to  jirove  murderous 
when  the  boats  have  still  hundreds  of  yards  before 
Ihem  ere  they  can  ho[)o  to  touch  bottom." — C.  E. 
Callwell,  77/r  Dardanelles,  pp.  46-48,  53-54.— "The 
operations  which  were  now  to  take  place  presented 
to  both  sides  the  mo.st  incalculable  and  uncertain 
problems  of  War.     Tn   land   a  large  army   in   the 
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face  of  a  long-warned  and  carefully  prepared  de- 
fence by  brave  troops  and  modern  weapons  was  to 
attempt  what  had  never  yet  been  dared  and  what 
might  well  prove  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mysterious  mobility  of  amphibious  power  im- 
posed equal  perils  and  embarrassments  upon  the 
defenders.  General  Liman  von  Sanders  knew  .  .  . 
that  an  army  estimated  at  between  80,000  and 
90,000  men  was  being  concentrated  at  Mudros,  in 
Egypt  or  close  at  hand.  Where  and  when  would 
they  strike?  There  were  obviously  three  main 
alternatives,  any  one  of  which  might  lead  to  fatal 
consequences — the  Asiatic  shore,  the  Bulair  Isthmus 
and  the  Southern  end  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  these 
the  Asiatic  shore  gave  the  best  prospects  for  the 
landing  and  manoeuvring  of  a  large  army.  The 
Bulair  Isthmus,  if  taken,  cut  the  communications 
of  all  the  troops  on  the  Peninsula  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  thus  in  von  Sanders's  words  'afforded 
the  prospect  of  a  strategic  decision.'  Thirdly,  to 
quote  von  Sanders,  'The  strip  of  coast  on  each  side 
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of  Gaba  Tepe  was  the  landing  place  best  suited 
to  obtaining  a  quick  decision,  as  a  broad  depres- 
sion interrupted  by  only  one  gentle  rise  led  straight 
from  it  to  Maidos.'  There  were  also  at  the  South- 
ern end  of  the  Peninsula  the  landing  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Helles  giving  access  to  the 
peak  of  Achi  Baba  whence  the  forts  on  the  Nar- 
rows were  directly  commanded.  The  enemy  had 
no  means  of  knowing  which  of  these  widely  sepa- 
rated and  potentially  decisive  objectives  would 
receive  the  impending  attack.  To  meet  this  un- 
certain, unknown,  unknowable  and  yet  vital  situa- 
tion the  German  Commander  was  forced  to  divide 
the  sth  Turkish  Army  into  three  equal  parts,  each 
containing  about  20,000  men  and  50  guns.  Which- 
ever part  was  first  attacked  must  hold  out  for 
two  or  three  days  against  superior  numbers  until 
help  could  come.  .  .  .  The  fact  remained  that  Liman 
von  Sanders  must  resign  himself  to  meet  in  the  first 
instance  the  whole  of  the  Allied  Army  with  one- 
third  of  his  own  already  equal  forces,  and  nearly 
three  days  must  elapse  after  battle  was  thus  joined 
before  any  substantial  Turkish  reinforcements 
could   arrive." — W.   L.   S.   Churchill,  World   crisis, 


iQiSj  PP-  325-326. — "At  daybreak  on  April  25  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton  began  his  descent  upon  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula.  .  .  .  From  the  sombre  background  of  the 
Great  War  with  its  inexhaustible  sacrifices  and  uni- 
versal carnage  this  conflict  stands  forth  in  vivid  out- 
line. The  unique  character  of  the  operations,  the 
extraordinary  amphibious  spectacle,  the  degree  of 
swiftly  fatal  hazard  to  which  both  armies  were 
simultaneously  exposed,  the  supreme  issues  at  stake, 
the  intensely  fierce  resolve  of  the  soldiers — Christ- 
ian and  Moslem  alike — to  gain  a  victory  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  comprehended  in  every 
rank — all  constitute  an  episode  which  history  will 
long  discern.  ...  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  plan  comprised 
two  main  converging  attacks  on  the  Southern  end 
of  the  Peninsula:  the  first  by  the  29th  Division 
at  five  separate  simultaneous  landings  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cape  Helles,  the  second  by  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps  ["Anzac"]  near 
Gaba  Tepe.  opposite  Maidos.  Both  these  attacks 
would  have  become  related  in  the  event  of  eithej: 
making  substantial  progress,  and  both  drew  upon 
the  resources  of  the  two  Turkish  divisions  which 
alone  were  available  at  this  end  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  addition  the  French  were  to  make  a  landing  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  near  the  ruins  of  Troy  to  effect 
a  temporary  diversion,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Divi- 
sion in  transports  accompanied  by  warships  pre- 
tended to  be  about  to  land  at  Bulair." — Ibid.,  pp. 
327-328. — "The  landing  commenced  at  4.20  a.m.  on 
the  2Sth  April.  The  general  scheme  was  as  fol- 
lows: Two  main  landings  were  to  take  place — the 
first  at  a  point  just  north  of  Gaba  Tepe,  the  second 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  In  addition 
a  landing  was  to  be  made  at  Kum  Kale,  and  a 
demonstration  in  force  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Xeros  near  Bulair.  The  first  landing, 
north  of  Gaba  Tepe,  was  carried  out  under  the 
orders  of  Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Thursby.  In  this 
landing  a  surprise  was  attempted.  The  first  troops 
to  be  landed  were  embarked  in  the  battleships 
Queen,  London,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  The  squad- 
ron then  approached  the  land  at  2.58  a.m.  at  a 
speed  of  five  knots.  When  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  beach  selected  for  landing  the  boats  were 
sent  ahead.  At  4.20  a.  m.  the  boats  reached  the 
beach,  and  a  landing  was  effected.  The  troops 
were  landed  in  two  trips,  the  operation  occupying 
about  half  an  hour;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  landing  was  vigorously  opposed,  the  surprise 
being  only  partially  effected.  The  beach  here  was 
very  narrow  and  continuously  under  shell  fire. 
The  difficulties  of  disembarkation  were  accentu- 
ated by  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  wounded; 
both  operations  proceeded  simultaneously.  The 
service  was  one  which  called  for  great  determina- 
tion and  coolness  under  fire,  and  the  success 
achieved  indicates  the  spirit  animating  all  con- 
cerned. On  the  26th  the  landing  of  troops,  guns, 
and  stores  continued  throughout  the  day ;  this  was 
a  most  trying  service,  as  the  enemy  kept  up  an 
incessant  shrapnel  fire,  and  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  locate  the  well-concealed  guns  of  the 
enemy.  Occasional  bursts  of  fire  from  the  ships 
in  the  Narrows  delayed  operations  somewhat,  but 
these  bursts  of  fire  did  not  last  long,  and  the  fire 
from  our  ships  always  drove  the  enemy's  ships 
away.  The  enemy  heavily  counter-attacked,  and 
though  supported  by  a  very  heavy  shrapnel  fire  he 
could  make  no  impression  on  our  line,  which  was 
every  minute  becoming  stronger.  By  nightfall  on 
the  26th  April  our  position  north  of  Gaba  Tepe 
was  secure." — Admiral  J.  M.  de  Robeck,  Report, 
Jtdy   I,  iQiS- 

(i)    Landing  at  Beaches  "Y"  amd  "X."— "The 
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landing  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  was  carried  out  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-Admiral  R.  E.  Wemyss.  .  .  .  The  troops  to 
be  first  landed,  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers, 
embarked  on  the  24th  in  the  Amethyst  and  Sap- 
phire, and  proceeded  with  the  transports  Southland 
and  Braemar  Castle  to  a  position  off  Cape  Tekeh. 
At  4  a.  m.  the  boats  proceeded  to  'Y'  beach,  timing 
their  arrival  there  at  5  a.  m.,  and  pulled  ashore 
covered  by  fire  from  H.  M.  S.  Goliath.  The  land- 
ing was  most  successfully  and  expeditiously  carried 
out,  the  troops  gaining  the  top  of  the  high  cliffs 
overlooking  this  beach  without  being  opposed.  .  .  . 
The  Scottish  Borderers  were  landed  in  two  trips, 
followed  at  once  by  the  Plymouth  BattaHon  Royal 
Marines.  These  troops  met  with  severe  opposition 
on  the  top  of  the  chffs,  where  fire  from  covering 
ships  was  of  little  assistance,  and,  after  heavy  fight- 
ing, were  forced  to  re-embark  on  the  26th.  The 
re-embarkation  was  .  .  .  most  ably  conducted  by 
the  beach  personnel  and  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
warships.  .  .  .  The  2nd  Battalion  Royal  FusiHers 
.  .  .  embarked  in  Implacable  on  24th,  which  ship 
proceeded  to  a  position  off  the  landing-place  [at 
Beach  'X'],  where  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops 
commenced  at  4.50  a.  m.  ...  A  heavy  fire  was 
opened  on  the  cliffs  on  both  sides.  The  Implacable 
approached  the  beach,  and  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  land,  fire  being  continued  until  the  boats  were 
close  into  the  beach.  The  troops  on  board  the 
Implacable  were  all  landed  by  7  a.m.  without  any 
casualties.  .  .  .  The  ist  Battahon  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers embarked  in  Euryalus  and  Implacable  on  the 
24th,  who  proceeded  to  positions  [for  Beach  'W'] 
off  the  landing-place,  where  the  troops  embarked 
in  the  boats  at  about  4  a.  m.  ...  At  5  a.  m. 
the  covering  ships  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
beach,  which  was  continued  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment before  landing.  Unfortunately  this  fire 
did  not  have  the  effect  on  the  extensive  wire  en- 
tanglements and  trenches  that  had  been  hoped  for, 
and  the  troops,  on  landing  at  6  a.  m.,  were  met 
with  a  very  heavy  fire  from  rifles,  machine  guns, 
and  pom-poms,  and  found  the  obstructions  on  the 
beach  undamaged.  .  .  .  The  only  weakness  in  the 
enemy's  position  was  on  the  flanks,  where  it  was 
just  possible  to  land  on  the  rocks  and  thus  enfilade 
the  more  important  defences.  This  landing  on  the 
rocks  was  effected  with  great  skill,  and  some 
Maxims,  cleverly  concealed  in  the  cliffs  and  which 
completely  enfiladed  the  main  beach,  were  rushed 
with  the  bayonet;  .  .  .  the  beach  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  were  soon  in  our  possession.  The 
importance  of  this  success  cannot  be  overestimated ; 
'W'  and  'V  beaches  were  the  only  two  of  any 
size  in  this  area  on  which  troops,  other  than  infan- 
try, could  be  disembarked,  and  failure  to  capture 
this  one  might  have  had  serious  consequences,  as 
the  landing  at  'V  was  held  up.  The  beach  was 
being  continuously  sniped,  and  a  fierce  infantry 
battle  was  carried  on  round  it  throughout  the  entire 
day  and  the  following  night.  .  .  .  The  losses  due 
to  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  sustained  by  the  boats' 
crews,  to  which  they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  reply,  bear  testimony  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  service.  During  the  night  of  the 
2Sth-26th  enemy  attacked  continuously,  and  it 
was  not  till  i  p.  m.  on  the  26th,  when  'V  beach 
was  captured,  that  our  position  might  be  said  to  be 
secure." — Ibid. 

(ii)  Landing  at  Beach  "V."— "This  beach,  it 
was  anticipated,  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
capture;  it  possessed  all  the  advantages  for  defence 
which  'W'  beach  had,  and  in  addition  the  flanks 
were  strongly  guarded  by  the  old  castle  and  village 


of  Seddul  Bahr  on  the  east  and  perpendicular  cliffs 
on  the  west;  the  whole  foreshore  was  covered  with 
barbed- wire  entanglements  which  extended  in  places 
under  the  sea.  The  position  formed  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre with  the  beach  as  stage.  The  first 
landing  here,  as  at  all  other  places,  was  made  in 
boats;  but  the  experiment  was  tried  of  landing  the 
remainder  of  the  covering  force  by  means  of  a  col- 
lier, the  River  Clyde.  .  .  .  [The]  beach  was  subjected 
to  a  heavy  bombardment ;  .  .  .  when  the  first  trip  at- 
tempted to  land  they  were  met  with  a  murderous 
fire  from  rifle,  pom-pom,  and  machine  gun,  which 
was  not  opened  till  the  boats  had  cast  off  from 
the  steamboats.  A  landing  on  the  flanks  here  was 
impossible,  and  practically  all  the  first  trip  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  a  few  managing  to  find 
some  slight  shelter  under  a  bank  on  the  beach; 
in  several  boats  all  were  either  killed  or  wounded; 
one  boat  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  another  there 
were  only  two  survivors.  Immediately  after  the 
boats  had  reached  the  beach  the  River  Clyde  was 
run  ashore  under  a  heavy  fire  .  .  .  where  she  could 
form  a  convenient  breakwater  during  future  land- 
ing of  stores,  etc.  As  the  River  Clyde  grounded, 
the  lighters  which  were  to  form  the  bridge  to  the 
shore  were  run  out  ahead  of  the  collier;  but  un- 
fortunately they  failed  to  reach  their  proper  sta- 
tions, and  a  gap  was  left  between  two  lighters  over 
which  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  cross.  Some 
attempted  to  land  by  jumping  from  the  lighter 
which  was  in  position  into  the  sea  and  wading 
ashore.  This  method  proved  too  costly,  the  lighter 
being  soon  heaped  with  dead;  and  the" disembarka- 
tion was  ordered  to  cease.  The  troops  in  the  River 
Clyde  were  protected  from  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire,  and  were  in  comparative  safety.  Commander 
Unwin,  seeing  how  things  were  going,  left  the 
River  Clyde  and,  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  water 
under  a  very  heavy  fire,  got  the  lighters  into  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  bridge  to  the  shore,  though  now 
passable,  could  not  be  used  by  the  troops,  any 
one  appearing  on  it  being  instantly  shot  down, 
and  the  men  in  River  Clyde  remained  in  her  till 
nightfall.  At  9.50  a.m.  Albion  sent  in  launch  and 
pinnace  manned  by  volunteer  crews  to  assist  in 
completing  bridge,  which  did  not  quite  reach 
beach;  these  boats,  however,  could  not  be  got  into 
position  until  dark  owing  to  heavy  fire.  It  had 
already  been  decided  not  to  continue  to  disem- 
bark on  'V  beach,  and  all  other  troops  intended 
for  this  beach  were  diverted  to  'W.'  The  position 
remained  unchanged  on  'V  beach  throughout  the 
day,  men-of-war  and  the  Maxims  mounted  in 
River  Clyde  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  down  the 
fire  directed  on  the  men  under  partial  shelter  on 
the  beach.  .  .  .  During  the  night  of  the  25th-26th 
the  troops  in  River  Clyde  were  able  to  disembark 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  obtain  some  shelter 
on  the  beach  and  in  the  village  of  Seddul  Bahr, 
for  possession  of  which  now  commenced  a  most 
stubborn  fight.  The  fight  continued,  supported 
ably  by  gun  fire  from  H.M.S.  Albion,  until  1.24 
p.m.,  when  our  troops  had  gained  a  position 
from  which  they  assaulted  Hill  141,  which  domi- 
nated the  situation.  Albion  then  ceased  fire,  and 
the  hill  with  old  fort  on  top,  was  most  gallantly 
stormed  by  the  troops,  led  bv  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  H.  H.  Doughty-Wylie,  General  Staff,  who  fell 
as  the  position  was  won.  The  taking  of  this  hill 
effectively  cleared  the  enemy  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  'V  Beach,  which  could  now  be  used 
for  the  disembarkation  of  the  Allied  armies." — 
Ibid. 

(iii)   Olh^r  landings. — "One  half-company  Royal 
Dublin    Fusiliers   landed    [on    the    Camber   Seddul 
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Bahr,]  .  .  .  without  opposition,  the  Camber  being 
'dead  ground.'  The  advance  from  the  Camber, 
however,  was  only  possible  on  a  narrow  front, 
and  after  several  attempts  to  enter  the  village  of 
Seddul  Bahr  this  half-company  had  to  withdraw 
after  suflerinj^  heavy  losses.  .  .  .  The  2nd  South 
Wales  Horderers  .  .  .  and  a  detachment  2nd  Lon- 
don Field  Company  R.  E.  were  landed  in  boats 
[at  De  Totts,  'S'  Beach,]  convoyed  by  Cornwallis, 
and  covered  by  that  ship  and  Lord  Nelson.  Little 
opposition  was  encountered,  and  the  hill  was  soon 
in  the  possession  of  the  .  .  .  Borderers.  The  enemy 
attacked  this  position  on  the  evening  of  the  2Sth 
and  during  the  26th;  but  our  troops  were  firmly 
established,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  covering 
ships  all  attacks  were  easily  beaten  off.  .  .  .  The 
landing  ...  [at  Kum  Kale]  was  undertaken  by  the 
French.  It  was  most  important  to  prevent  the 
enemy  occupying  positions  in  this  neighbourhood, 
whence  he  could  bring  gun  fire  to  bear  on  the 
transports  off  Cape  Helles.  It  was  also  hoped 
that  by  holding  this  position  it  would  be  possible 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  enemy's  guns  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  immediately  east  of  Kum  Kale,  which 
could  fire  into  Seddul  Bahr  and  De  Totts.  The 
French,  after  a  heavy  preliminary  bombardment, 
commenced  to  land  at  about  10  a.  m.,  and  by  the 
afternoon  the  whole  of  their  force  had  been  landed 
at  Kum  Kale.  When  they  attempted  to  advance 
to  Yeni  Shehr,  their  immediate  objective,  they  were 
met  by  heavy  fire  from  well-concealed  trenches, 
and  were  held  up  just  south  of  Kum  Kale  village. 
During  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  the  enemy  made 
several  counter-attacks,  all  of  which  were  easily 
driven  off;  during  one  of  these  400  Turks  were 
captured,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by  the  fire 
from  the  battleships.  On  the  26th,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  no  advance  was  possible  without  en- 
tailing severe  losses  and  the  landing  of  large  rein- 
forcements, the  order  was  given  for  the  French  to 
withdraw  and  re-embark;  which  operation  was 
carried  out   without  serious  opposition." — Ibid. 

(iv)  Allies'  cooperation. — "The  loyal  support 
which  I  received  from  Contre-Amiral  E.  P.  A. 
Guepratte  simplified  the  task  of  landing  the  Allied 
armies  simultaneously.  The  Russian  fleet  was  rep- 
resented by  .  .  .  [the]  Askold,  which  ship  was 
attached  to  the  French  squadron.  Contre-Amiral 
Guepratte  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
support  he  received  from  Captain  Ivanoff,  espe- 
cially during  the  landing  and  re-embarkation  of 
the  French  troops  at  Kum  Kale.  The  detailed  or- 
ganization of  the  landing  could  not  be  commenced 
until  the  Army  headquarters  returned  from  Egypt 
on  the  loth  April.  The  work  to  be  done  was  very 
great,  and  the  naval  personnel  and  material  avail- 
able small.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Army  Staff  at  Mudros,  committees,  composed  of 
officers  of  both  services,  commenced  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  landing  operations,  and  it  was 
due  to  these  officers'  indefatigable  efforts  that  the 
expedition  was  ready  to  land  on  the  22nd  April. 
.  .  .  Such  actions  as  the  storming  of  the  Seddul 
Bahr  position  by  the  29th  Division  must  live  in 
history  for  ever;  innumerable  deeds  of  heroism 
and  daring  performed;  the  gallantry  and  ab- 
solute contempt  for  death  displayed  alone  made 
the  operations  possible.  At  Gaba  Tepe  the  landing 
and  the  dash  of  the  Australian  Brigade  for  the 
cliffs  were  magnificent;  nothing  could  stop  such 
men.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps  in  this,  their  first  battle,  set  a  standard  as 
high  as  that  of  any  army  in  history,  and  one  of 
which  their  countrymen  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud." — Ibid. 
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4.    Sir    Ian    Hamilton's    dispatches. — "Imme- 
diately  on   arrival   I   conferred   with   Vice-Admiral 
de    Robeck,    Commanding    the    Eastern    Mediter- 
ranean  Fleet,   General   d'.\made.   Commanding   the 
French  Corps  Ex[)editionnaire;  and  Centre  .'^miral 
Guepratte,   in   command   of   the   French    Sr|uadron. 
.  .  .  The  amphibious  battle  between  warships  and 
land   fortresses  took   place   next   day,   the    i8th   of 
March.     1  witnessed  these  stupendous  events,  .  .  . 
[and  cabled]  my  reluctant  deduction  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  of  the  force  under  my  com- 
mand would  be  required  to  enable  the  Fleet  effec- 
tively to  force  the  Dardanelles.  ...  I   ordered  all 
the  transports,  except  those  of  the  Australian  In- 
fantry Brigade  and  the  details  encamped  at  Lemnos 
Island,  to  the  Egyptian  ports.    On  the  24lh  March 
I    myself,    together    with    the    General    Staff,    pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  where  I  remained  until   7th 
April,    working    out    the    allocation    of    troops    to 
transports  in   minutest  detail  as  a   prelude   to   the 
forthcoming  disembarkation.     General  d'.\madc  did 
likewise.  ...  By    the    7th    April    my    preparations 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  me  to  return 
with   my   General   Staff   to   Lemnos,   so   as   to   put 
the  finishing  touches  to  my  plan  in  close  co-ordina- 
tion    with     the     Vice-Admiral     Commanding     the 
Eastern    Mediterranean    Fleet.  .  .  .  The    transports 
conveying   the   covering   force   arrived   off  Tenedos 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  during  the  after- 
noon the  troops  were  transferred  to  the  warships 
and  fleet-sweepers  in  which  they  were  to  approach 
the  shore.     About  midnight  these  ships,  each  tow- 
ing  a   number   of   cutters   and   other   small   boats, 
silently   slipped   their   cables  and,   escorted   by   the 
3rd  Squadron  of  the  Fleet,  steamed  slowly  towards 
their   final   rendezvous   at   Cape   Helles.     The   ren- 
dezvous was  reached  just  before  dawn  on  the  25th. 
The    morning    was   absolutely   still ;    there   was   no 
sign  of  life  on  the  shore ;  a  thin  veil  of  mist  hung 
motionless   pvcr    the    promontory;    the    surface    of 
the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass.     The  four  battle- 
ships and  four  cruisers  which  formed  the  3rd  Squad- 
ron at  once  took  up  the  positions  that  had  been 
allotted    to    them,    and   at    S    a.m.,    it    being    then 
light    enough    to    fire,   a    violent    bombardment    of 
the  enemy's  defences  was  begun.     Meanwhile  the 
troops  were  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the  small 
boats  in  which  they  were  to  be  towed  ashore.    Not 
a    move    on    the   part    of    the    enemy ;    except    for 
shells  thrown  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits 
the    guns    of    the    Fleet    remained    unanswered." — 
General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch,  May  20,  igiS- 

(i)  Landing  at  Beaches  "S,"  "Y,"  and  "X." — 
"The  detachment  detailed  for  S  beach  .  .  .  con- 
sisted of  the  2nd  South  Wales  Borderers  (less  one 
company).  .  .  .  Their  landing  was  delayed  by  the 
current,  but  by  7.30  a.m.  it  had  been  successfully 
effected  at  the  cost  of  some  50  casualties.  .  .  .  The 
landing  on  Y  beach  was  entrusted  to  the  King's 
Own  Scottish  Borderers  and  the  Plymouth  (Ma- 
rine) Battalion,  Royal  Naval  Division,  specially 
attached  to  the  2gth  Division  for  this  task.  .  .  . 
The  beach  at  this  point  consisted  merely  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  a  crumbling 
scrub-covered  cliff  some  200  feet  high  immediately 
to  the  west  of  Krithia.  A  number  of  small  gullies 
running  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  facilitated  the 
climb  to  the  summit,  and  so  impractiable  had 
these  precipices  appeared  to  the  Turks  that  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  defend  them.  Very  differ- 
ent would  it  have  been  had  we,  as  was  at  one 
time  intended,  taken  Y  2  for  this  landing.  There 
a  large  force  of  infantry,  entrenched  up  to  their 
necks,  and  supported  by  machine  and  Hotchkiss 
guns,  were  awaiting  an  attempt  which  could  hardly 
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have  made  good  its  footing.  But  at  Y  both 
battalions  were  able  in  the  first  instance  to  estab- 
lish themselves  on  the  heights,  reserves  of  food, 
water,  and  ammunition  were  hauled  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
operations,  an  endeavour  was  immediately  made 
to  gain  touch  with  the  troops  landing  at  X  beach. 
Unfortunately,  the  enemy's  strong  detachment  from 

Y  2  interposed,  our  troops  landing  at  X  were  fully 
occupied  in  attacking  the  Turks  immediately  to 
their  front,  and  the  attempt  to  join  hands  was  not 
persevered   with. 

"Later  in  the  day  a  large  force  of  Turks  were 
seen  to  be  advancing  upon  the  cliffs  above  Y 
beach  from  the  direction  of  Krithia,  and  .  .  . 
throughout  the  afternoon  and  all  through  the  night 
the  Turks  made  assault  after  assault  upon  the 
British  line.  .  .  .  The  British  repeatedly  counter- 
charged with  the  bayonet,  and  always  drove  off 
the  enemy  for  the  moment,  but  the  Turks  were 
in  a  vast  superiority  and  fresh  troops  took  the 
place  of  those  who  temporarily  fell  back.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  incessant  fighting  was  very  heavy.  By 
7  a.m.  on  the  26th  only  about  half  of  the  King's 
Own  Scottish  Borderers  remained  to  man  the  en- 
trenchment made  for  four  times  their  number. 
These  brave  fellows  were  absolutely  worn  out 
with  continuous  fighting;  it  was  doubtful  if  rein- 
forcements could  reach  them  in  time,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  them  to  be  re-embarked.  .  .  .  The 
re-embarkation  of  the  whole  of  the  troops,  to- 
gether with  the  wounded,  stores,  and  ammunition, 
was  safely  accomplished,  and  both  battalions  were 
brought  round  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula." 
— -General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch,  May   20,  1915. 

(ii)  Work  of  " Implacable' s"  guns. — "The  land- 
ing-place known  as  X  beach  consists  of  a  strip 
of  sand  some  200  yards  long  by  8  yards  wide  at 
the  foot  of  a  low  cliff.  The  troops  to  be  landed 
here  were  the  ist  Royal  Fusiliers,  who  were  to 
be  towed  ashore  from  H.M.S.  Implacable  in  two 
parties,  half  a  battalion  at  a  time,  together  with 
a  beach  working  party  found  by  the  Anson 
Battalion,  Royal  Naval  Division.  About  6  a.m. 
H.M.S.  Implacable,  with  a  boldness  much  admired 
by  the  Army,  stood  quite  close  in  to  the  beach, 
firing  very  rapidly  with  every  gun  she  could  bring 
to  bear.  Thus  seconded,  the  Royal  Fusiliers  made 
good  their  landing  with  but  little  loss.  The 
battalion  then  advanced  to  attack  the  Turkish 
trenches  on  the  Hill  114,  situated  between  V  and 
W  beaches,  but  were  heavily  counter-attacked  and 
forced  to  give  ground.  Two  more  battalions  of 
the  87th  Brigade  soon  followed  them,  and  by  eve- 
ning the  troops  had  established  themselves  in  an 
entrenched  position  extending  from  half  a  mile 
round  the  landing-place  and  as  far  south  as  Hill 
114.  Here  they  were  in  touch  with  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers,  who  had  landed  on  W  beach.  Brigadier- 
General  Marshall,  commanding  the  87th  Brigade, 
had  been  wounded  during  the  day's  fighting,  but 
continued  in  command  of  the  brigade." — Ibid. 

(iii)   Landing   at   Beach   "V." — "The   landing   on 

V  beach  was  planned  to  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  defences 
had  been  heavily  bombarded  by  the  Fleet,  three 
companies  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  were  to  be  towed 
ashore.  They  were  to  be  closely  followed  by  the 
collier  River  Clyde  (Commander  Unwin,  R.N.), 
carrying  between  decks  the  balance  of  the  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  the  Munster  Fusiliers,  half  a  battalion 
of  the  Hampshire  Regiment,  the  West  Riding  Field 
Company,  and  other  details.  ...  V  beach  is  sit- 
uated  immediately    to   the   west   of   Sedd-el-Bahr. 


.  .  .  The  beach  itself  is  a  sandy  strip  some  10 
yards  wide  and  350  yards  long,  backed  along  al- 
most the  whole  of  its  extent  by  a  low  sandy  escarp- 
ment about  4  feet  high,  where  the  ground  falls 
nearly  sheer  down  to  the  beach.  The  slight  shelter 
afforded  by  this  escarpment  played  no  small  part 
in  the  operations  of  the  succeeding  thirty-two 
hours.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
beach,  between  the  shore  and  the  village,  stands 
the  old  fort  of  Sedd-el-Bahr,  a  battered  ruin  with 
wide  breaches  in  its  walls  and  mounds  of  fallen 
masonry  within  and  around  it.  On  the  ridge  to 
the  north,  overlooking  the  amphitheatre,  stands 
a  ruined  barrack.  Both  of  these  buildings,  as  well 
as  No.  I  Fort,  had  been  long  bombarded  by  the 
Fleet,  and  the  guns  of  the  forts  had  been  put 
out  of  action;  but  their  crumbled  walls  and  the 
ruined  outskirts  of  the  village  afforded  cover  for 
riflemen,  while  from  the  terraced  slopes  already 
described  the  defenders  were  able  to  command  the 
open  beach,  as  a  stage  is  overlooked  from  the 
balconies  of  a  theatre.  ...  As  often  happens  in 
war,  the  actual  course  of  events  did  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  the  intentions  of  the  Commander. 
The  River  Clyde  came  into  position  off  Sedd-el- 
Bahr  in  advance  of  the  tows,  and,  just  as  the 
latter  reached  the  shore.  Commander  Unwin 
beached  his  ship  also.  Whilst  the  boats  and  the 
collier  were  approaching  the  landing-place  the 
Turks  made  no  sign.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment 
it  appeared  as  if  the  landing  was  to  be  unopposed. 
But  the  moment  the  first  boat  touched  bottom  the 
storm  broke.  A  tornado  of  fire  swept  over  the 
beach,  the  incoming  boats,  and  the  collier.  The 
Dublin  Fusiliers  and  the  naval  boats'  crews  suf- 
fered exceedingly  heavy  losses  while  still  in  the 
boats.  Those  who  succeeded  in  landing  and  in 
crossing  the  strip  of  sand  managed  to  gain  some 
cover  when  they  reached  the  low  escarpment  on 
the  farther  side.  None  of  the  boats,  however, 
were  able  to  get  off  again,  and  they  and  their 
crews  were  destroyed  upon  the  beach.  Now  came 
the  moment  for  the  River  Clyde  to  pour  forth 
her  living  freight ;  but  grievous  delay  was  caused 
here  by  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  lighters  in 
position  between  the  ship  and  the  shore.  A  strong 
current  hindered  the  work  and  the  enemy's  fire 
was  so  intense  that  almost  every  man  engaged 
upon  it  was  immediately  shot.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  splendid  gallantry  of  the  naval  working 
party,  the  lighters  were  eventually  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  then  the  disembarkation  began.  .  .  .  For 
a  space  the  attempt  to  land  was  discontinued. 
When  it  was  resumed  the  lighters  again  drifted 
into  deep  water,  with  Brigadier-General  Napier, 
Captain  Costeker,  his  Brigade-Major,  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  the  Hampshire  Regiment  on  board. 
There  was  nothing  for  them  all  but  to  lie  down 
on  the  lighters.  ...  At  this  time,  between  10  and 
II  a.m.,  about  1,000  men  had  left  the  collier,  and 
of  these  nearly  half  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
before  they  could  reach  the  little  cover  afforded 
by  the  steep,  sandy  bank  at  the  top  of  the  beach. 
Further  attcmi>ts  to  disembark  were  now  given 
up.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day 
there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  position  of 
affairs.  The  situation  was  probably  saved  by  the 
machine-guns  on  the  River  Clyde,  which  did  valu- 
able service  in  keejiing  down  the  enemy's  fire  and 
in  preventing  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  launch 
a  counter-attack.  .  .  .  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
disembarkation  began  there  were  ashore  on  V 
beach  the  survivors  of  the  Dublin  and  Munster 
Fusiliers  and  of  two  companies  of  the  Hampshire 
Regiment.     The   Brigadier  and  his  Brigade-Major 
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had  been  killed;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carrington 
Smith,  conymandinR  the  Hampshire  RcRiment,  had 
been  killed  and  the  adjutant  had  been  wounded. 
...  Of  the  Munster  Fusiliers  .  .  .  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  senior  officers  were  either  wounded 
or  killed.  The  remnant  of  the  landing-party  still 
crouched  on  the  beach  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 


Thursby)  directing  on  a  point  about  a  mile  north 
of  Gaba  Tepe.  At  3.30  a.m.  orders  to  go  ahead 
and  land  were  given  to  the  tows  and  at  4.10  a.m. 
the  destroyers  were  ordered  to  follow.  All  these 
arrangements  worked  without  a  hitch,  and  were 
carried  out  in  complete  orderhness  and  silence. 
No  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  sea, 


sandy  escarpment  which  had  saved  so  many  lives."       and  every  condition   was  favourable  save   for   the 


— General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch,  May  20,  iQiS. 
(iv)  Landjfig  at  Beach  "W." — "W  beach  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  deep,  powdery  sand  some  350 
yards  long  and  from  15  to  40  yards  wide,  situated 
immediately  south  of  Tekke  Burnu,  where  a  small 
gully  running  down  to  the  sea  opens  out  a  break 
in  the  cliffs.  On  either  flank  of  the  beach  the 
ground  rises  precipitously,  but,  in  the  centre,  a 
number  of  sand  dunes  afford  a  more  gradual  access 
to  the  ridge  overlooking  the  sea.  Much  time  and 
ingenuity  had  been  employed  by  the  Turks  in 
turning  this  landing-place  into  a  death  trap.  .  .  . 
So  strong,  in  fact,  were  the  defences  of  W  beach 
that  the  Turks  may  well  have  considered  them 
impregnable,  and  it  is  my  lum  conviction  that  no 
finer  feat  of  arms  has  ever  been  achieved  by  the 
British  soldier — or  any  other  soldier — -than  the 
storming  of  these  trenches  from  open  boats  on 
the  morning  of  25th  April.  The  landing  at  W  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  ist  Battalion  Lancashire 
Fusiliers,  .  .  .  and  it  was  to  the  complete  lack 
of  the  sense  of  danger  or  of  fear  of  this  daring 
battalion  that  we  owed  our  astonishing  success. 
.  .  .  The  disembarkation  had  been  delayed  for 
half  an  hour,  but  at  6  a.m.  the  whole  battalion  ap- 
proached the  shore  together,  towed  by  eight 
picket  boats  in  line  abreast,  each  picket  boat  pull- 
ing four  ship's  cutters.  As  soon  as  shallow  water 
was  reached,  the  tows  were  cast  off  and  the  boats 
were  at  once  rowed  to  the  shore.  Three  com- 
panies headed  for  the  beach  and  a  company  on 
the  left  of  the  line  made  for  a  small  ledge  of  rock 
immediately  under  the  cliff  at  Tekke  Burnu.  .  .  . 
While  the  troops  were  approaching  the  shore  no 
shot  had  been  fired  from  the  enemy's  trenches, 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  boat  touched  the  ground 
a  hurricane  of  lead  swept  over  the  battalion.  Gal- 
lantly led  by  their  officers,  the  Fusiliers  literally 
hurled  themselves  ashore,  and,  fired  at  from  right, 
left,  and  centre,  commenced  hacking  their  way 
through  the  wire.  A  long  line  of  men  was  at 
once  mown  down  as  by  a  scythe,  but  the  re- 
mainder were  not  to  be  denied.  Covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  warships,  which  had  now  closed  right 
in  to  the  shore,  and  helped  by  the  flanking  fire 
of  the  company  on  the  extreme  left,  they  broke 
through  the  entanglements  and  collected  under  the 
cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  beach.  Here  the  com- 
panies were  rapidly  re-formed,  and  set  forth  to 
storm  the  enemy's  entrenchments  wherever  they 
could  find  them." — Ibid. 

(v)  Landing  at  Gaba  Tepe. — "The  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps  sailed  out  of 
Mudros  Bay  on  the  afternoon  of  24th  April,  es- 
corted by  the  2nd  Squadron  of  the  Fleet,  under 
Rear-Admiral  Thursby.  The  rendezvous  was 
reached  just  after  half-past  one  in  the  morning 
of  the  2Sth,  and  there  the  1,500  men  who  had  been 
placed  on  board  H.M.  ships  before  leaving  Mudros 
were  transferred  to  their  boats.  This  operation 
was  carried  out  with  remarkable  expedition,  and 
in  absolute  silence.  Simultaneously  the  remain- 
ing 2,500  men  of  the  covering  force  were  trans- 
ferred from  their  transports  to  six  destroyers.  At 
2.30  a.m.  H.M.  ships,  together  with  the  tows  and 
the  destroyers,  proceeded  to  within  some  four 
miles  of  the  coast,  H.MS.  Queen   (Rear-Admiral 


moon,  which,  sinking  behind  the  ships,  may  have 
silhouetted  them  against  its  orb,  betraying  them 
thus  to  watchers  on  the  shore.  A  rugged  and 
difficult  part  of  the  coast  had  been  selected  for 
the  landing,  so  difficult  and  rugged  that  I  con- 
sidered the  Turks  were  not  at  all  likely  to  antici- 
pate such  a  descent.  .  .  .  The  boats  approached 
the  land  in  the  silence  and  the  darkness,  and  they 
were  close  to  the  shore  before  the  enemy  stirred. 
Then  about  one  battalion  of  Turks  was  seen  run- 
ning along  the  beach  to  intercept  the  lines  of 
boats.  At  this  so  critical  a  moment  the  conduct 
of  all  ranks  was  most  praiseworthy.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken — every  one  remained  perfectly  orderly 
and  quiet  awaiting  the  enemy's  fire,  which  sure 
enough  opened,  causing  many  casualties.  The  mo- 
ment the  boats  touched  land  the  Australians'  turn 
had  come.  Like  lightning  they  leapt  ashore,  and 
each  man  as  he  did  so  went  straight  as  his  bayonet 
at  the  enemy.  So  vigorous  was  the  onslaught  that 
the  Turks  made  no  attempt  to  withstand  it  and 
fled  from  ridge  to  ridge  pursued  by  the  Australian 
infantry.  .  .  .  The  broken  ground,  the  thick  scrub, 
the  necessity  for  sending  any  formed  detachments 
post  haste  as  they  landed  to  the  critical  point  of 
the  moment,  the  headlong  valour  of  scattered 
groups  of  the  men  who  had  pressed  far  farther 
into  the  peninsula  than  had  been  intended — all 
these  led  to  confusion  and  mixing  up  of  units. 
Eventually  the  mixed  crowd  of  fighting  men,  some 
advancing  from  the  beach,  others  falling  back  be- 
fore the  oncoming  Turkish  supports,  solidified  into 
a  semi-circular  position  with  its  right  about  a 
mile  north  of  Gaba  Tepe  and  its  left  on  the  high 
ground  over  Fisherman's  Hut.  .  .  .  From  11  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  the  enemy,  now  reinforced  to  a  strength 
of  2o,ocx>  men,  attacked  the  whole  line.  .  .  .  This 
counter-attack  was,  however,  handsomely  repulsed 
with  the  help  of  the  guns  of  H.M.  ships.  .  .  . 
During  the  night  again  the  Turks  made  constant 
attacks,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  line  held  firm.  The 
troops  had  had  practically  no  rest  on  the  night 
of  the  24th-25th;  they  had  been  fighting  hard  all 
day  over  most  difiicult  country,  and  they  had  been 
subjected  to  heavy  shrapnel  fire  in  the  open.  Their 
casualties  had  been  deplorably  heavy.  .  .  .The  re- 
organization of  units  and  formations  was  impos- 
sible during  the  26th  and  27th  owing  to  persistent 
attacks.  An  advance  was  impossible  until  a  reor- 
ganization could  be  effected,  and  it  only  remained 
to  entrench  the  position  gained  and  to  perfect  the 
arrangements  for  bringing  up  ammunition,  water, 
and  supplies  to  the  ridges — in  itself  a  most  difficult 
undertaking.  ...  On  the  night  of  2nd  May  a  bold 
effort  was  made  to  seize  a  commanding  knoll  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  enemy's 
enfilading  machine  guns  were  too  scientifically 
posted,  and  800  men  were  lost  without  advantage 
beyond  the  infliction  of  a  corresponding  loss  to 
the  enemy.  On  4th  May  an  attempt  to  seize 
Gaba  Tepe  was  also  unsuccessful,  the  barbed-wire 
here  being  something  beyond  belief." — Ibid. 

(vi)  French  at  Kum  Kale. — "Concurrently  with 
the  British  landings  a  regiment  of  the  French  Corps 
was  successfully  disembarked  at  Kum  Kale  under 
the  guns  of  the  French  Fleet,  and  remained  ashore 
till  the  morning  of  the  26th,  when  they  were  re- 
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embarked.  500  prisoners  were  captured  by  the 
French  on  this  day.  This  operation  drew  the  fire 
of  the  Asiatic  guns  from  Morto  Bay  and  V  beach 
on  to  Kum  Kale,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  British  landings.  On  the  evening 
of  the  26th  the  main  disembarkation  of  the  French 
Corps  was  begun,  V  beach  being  allotted  to  our 
Allies  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  French  should  hold  the  portion  of  the  front 
between  the  telegraph  wire  and  the  sea.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  ordered  a  general  advance  to  a  line 
stretching  from  Hill  236  near  Eski  Hissarlik  Point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  two  miles  north  of 
Tekke  Burnu.  This  advance,  which  was  com- 
menced at  midday,  was  completed  without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  troops  at  once  consolidated  their 
new  line.  The  forward  movement  relieved  the 
growing  congestion  on  the  beaches,  and  by  giving 
us  possession  of  several  new  wells  afforded  a  tem- 
porary solution  to  the  water  problem,  which  had 
hitherto  been  causing  me  much  anxiety.  By  the 
evening  of  the  27th  the  Allied  forces  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  a  line  some  three  miles  long, 
which  stretched  from  the  mouth  of  the  nullah, 
3,200  yards  north-east  of  Tekke  Burnu,  to  Eski 
Hissarlik  Point,  the  three  brigades  of  the  29th 
Division  less  two  battalions  on  the  left  and  in 
the  centre,  with  four  French  battalions  on  the 
right,  and  beyond  them  again  the  South  Wales 
Borderers  on  the  extreme  right." — Ibid. 

(vii)  General  advance  begun. — "Owing  to  casu- 
alties this  line  was  somewhat  thinly  held.  Still, 
it  was  so  vital  to  make  what  headway  we  could 
before  the  enemy  recovered  himself  and  received 
fresh  reinforcements  that  it  was  decided  to  push 
on  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  29th  Division 
were  to  march  on  Krithia,  with  their  left  brigade 
leading,  the  French  were  directed  to  extend  their 
left  in  conformity  with  the  British  movements  and 
to  retain  their  right  on  the  coast-line  south  of  the 
Kereves  Dere.  The  advance  commenced  at  8  a.m. 
on  the  28th,  and  was  carried  out  with  commend- 
able vigour,  despite  the  fact  that  from  the  moment 
of  landing  the  troops  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  proper  rest.  By  10  a.m.  [they]  had  advanced 
some  two  miles.  Here  the  further  progress  .  .  . 
was  barred  by  a  strong  work  on  the  left  flank. 
They  halted  to  concentrate  and  make  dispositions 
to  attack  it,  and  at  that  moment  had  to  withstand 
a  determined  counter-attack  by  the  Turks.  Aided 
by  heavy  gun  fire  from  H.M.S.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
they  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  attack,  but  they 
made  no  further  progress  that  day,  and  when 
night  fell  entrenched  themselves  on  the  ground 
they  had  gained  in  the  morning.  The  Inniskiliing 
Fusiliers,  who  advanced  with  their  right  on  the 
Krithia  ravine,  reached  a  point  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  south-west  of  Krithia.  This  was, 
however,  the  farthest  Umit  attained,  and  later  on 
in  the  day  they  fell  back  into  line  with  other 
corps.  The  88th  Brigade  on  the  right  of  the  87th 
progressed  steadily  until  about  11.30  a.m.,  when 
the  stubborhness  of  the  opposition,  coupled  with 
a  dearth  of  ammunition,  brought  their  advance  to 
a  standstill.  The  86th  Brigade  .  .  .  which  had 
been  held  in  reserve,  were  thereupon  ordered  to 
push  forward  through  the  88th  Brigade  in  the 
direction  of  Krithia.  The  movement  commenced 
at  about  i  p.m.,  but  though  small  reconnoitring 
parties  got  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Krithia,  the  main  body  of  the  brigade  did  not 
get  beyond  the  line  held  by  the  88th  Brigade. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  had  also  pushed  on  in 
the  face  of  strong  opposition  along  the  spurs  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Kereves  Dere,  and  had 


got  to  within  a  mile  of  Krithia  with  their  right 
thrown  back  and  their  left  in  touch  with  the 
88th  Brigade.  Here  they  were  unable  to  make 
further  progress;  gradually  the  strength  of  the 
resistance  made  itself  felt,  and  our  Allies  were 
forced  during  the  afternoon  to  give  ground.  By 
2  p.m.  the  whole  of  the  troops  with  the  exception 
of  the  Drake  Battalion  had  been  absorbed  into 
the  firing  hne.  The  men  were  exhausted,  and 
the  few  guns  landed  at  the  time  were  unable  to 
afford  them  adequate  artillery  support.  The  small 
amount  of  transport  available  did  not  suffice  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  munitions,  and  cartridges 
were  running  short  despite  all  efforts  to  push  them 
up  from  the  landing-places.  Hopes  of  getting  a 
footing  on  Achi  Babi  had  now  perforce  to  be 
abandoned — at  least  for  this  occasion.  The  best 
that  could  be  expected  was  that  we  should  be  able 
to  maintain  what  we  had  won,  and  when  at  3  p.m. 
the  Turks  made  a  determined  counter-attack  with 
the  bayonet  against  the  centre  and  right  of  our 
line,  even  this  seemed  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Actually  a  partial  retirement  did  take  place.  The 
French  were  also  forced  back,  and  at  6  p.m. 
orders  were  issued  for  our  troops  to  entrench  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  in  the  positions  they  then 
held,  with  their  right  flank  thrown  back  so  as 
to  maintain  connection  with  our  Allies.  .  .  .  The 
line  eventually  held  by  our  troops  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  ran  from  a  point  on  the  coast  three 
miles  north-east  of  Tekke  Burnu  to  a  point  one 
mile  north  of  Eski  Hissarlik,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued by  the  French  south-east  to  the  coast.  .  .  . 
The  French  had  lost  heavily,  especially  in  officers, 
and  required  time  to  reorganize.  The  29th  April 
was  consequently  spent  in  straightening  the  line, 
and  in  consolidating  and  strengthening  the  posi- 
tions gained.  .  .  .  Similarly,  on  the  30th,  no  ad- 
vance was  made,  nor  was  any  attack  delivered  by 
the  enemy.  The  landing  of  the  bulk  of  the  artil- 
lery was  completed,  and  a  readjustment  of  the 
line  took  place,  the  portion  held  by  the  French 
being   somewhat   increased." — Ibid. 

(viii)  Turkish  counter-attack. — "The  Corps  Ex- 
peditionnaire  d'Orient  had  disembarked  the  whole 
of  their  infantry  and  all  but  two  of  their  batteries 
by  the  same  evening.  At  10  p.m.  the  Turks  opened 
a  hot  shell  fire  upon  our  position,  and  half  an 
hour  later,  just  before  the  rise  of  the  moon,  they 
delivered  a  series  of  desperate  attacks.  .  .  .  The 
first  momentum  of  this  ponderous  onslaught  fell 
upon  the  right  of  the  86th  Brigade,  an  unlucky 
spot,  seeing  all  the  officers  thereabouts  had  already 
been  killed  or  wounded.  So  when  the  Turks  came 
right  on  without  firing  and  charged  into  the 
trenches  with  the  bayonet  they  made  an  ugly  gap 
in  the  line.  This  gap  was  instantly  filled.  .  .  . 
The  rest  of  the  British  line  held  its  own  with  com- 
parative ease,  and  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
employ  any  portion  of  the  reserve.  The  storm 
next  broke  in  fullest  violence  against  the  French 
left,  which  was  held  by  the  Senegalese.  Behind 
them  were  two  British  Field  Artillen.-  Brigades 
and  a  Howitzer  Battery.  After  several  charges 
and  counter-charges  the  Senegalese  began  to  give 
ground,  and  a  company  of  the  Worcester  Regiment 
and  some  gunners  were  sent  forward  to  hold  the 
gap.  Later,  a  second  company  of  the  Worcester 
Regiment  was  also  sent  up,  and  the  position  was 
then  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
although  about  2  a.m.  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dispatch  one  battalion  Royal  Naval  Division  to 
strengthen  the  extreme  right  of  the  French.  About 
S  a.m.  a  counter-offensive  was  ordered  and  the 
whole   line   began   to   advance.     By   7.30  a.m.   the 
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British   left   had   gained  some   500  yards,   and   the 
centre   had   pushed   the   enemy    baclc   and   inflicted 
heavy    losses.      The    right    also    had    gained    some 
ground    in    conjunction    with    the    French    left,   but 
the   remainder   of   the   French   line   was   unable   to 
progress.     As  the  British  centre  and  left  were  now 
subjected  to  heavy  cross  fire   from  concealed  ma- 
chine  guns,   it   was   found   impossible   to   maintain 
the  ground  gained,  and  therefore,   about   11    a.m., 
the   whole   line   withdrew   to   its   former   trenches. 
The  net   result   of  the   operations  was  the   repulse 
of  the  Turks  and  the  infliction  upon  them  of  very 
heavy    losses.      At    first    we    had    them    fairly    on 
the  run,  and  had  it  not  been  for  those  inventions 
of    the    devil — ^machine    guns    and    barbed    wire — 
which   suit    the   Turkish    character   and   tactics   to 
perfection,   we   should   not  have   stopped   short   of 
the    crest    of    Achi    Babi.  ...  On     the    2nd  .  .  . 
shortly  after  9  p.m.,  .  .  .  they  made  another  attack 
against    the    whole    Allied    line,    their    chief    effort 
being   made   against   the   French   front,   where   the 
ground  favoured  their  approach.     The  attack  was 
repulsed  with  loss.     During  the  night  3rd-4th  the 
French  front  was  again  subjected  to  a  heavy  at- 
tack,   which    they    were    able    to    repulse    without 
assistance  from   my   general  reserve.     The   day   of 
the  4tli  was  spent  in  reorganization,  and  a  portion 
of    the    line    held    by    the    French,    who    had    lost 
heavily   during   the   previous   night's   fighting,   was 
taken  over  by  the  2nd  Naval  Brigade.     The  night 
passed    quietly.      During    the    5th    the    Lancashire 
Fusilier   Brigade   of   the   East   Lancashire   Division 
was  disembarked  and  placed  in  reserve  behind  the 
British   left.     Orders   were   issued   for   an   advance 
to   be   carried   out   next   day.  .  .  .  The   losses,   ex- 
clusive of   the   French,   during   the   period   covered 
by  this  despatch  were  severe,  numbering   177  offi- 
cers and  1,990  other  ranks  killed;  412  officers  and 
7,807  other  ranks  wounded;   13   officers  and  3,580 
other  ranks  missing." — Ibid. — "At  the  close  of  the 
ten  days  and  ten  nights  described  in  my  first  dis- 
patch  our   troops   had   forced   their   way   forward 
for  some   5, 000   yards   from  the  landing  places  at 
the    point    of    the    peninsula.     Opposite    them    lay 
the  Turks,  who  since  their  last  repulse  had  fallen 
back  about  half  a  mile  upon  previously  prepared 
redoubts    and    entrenchments.  .  .  .  Such    was    the 
situation  on   the   5th   of  May,  the  date  last  men- 
tioned in  my  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  that  month. 
On  that  day  I  determined  to  continue  my  advance, 
feeling  certain  that  even  if  my  tired  troops  could 
not  carry  the  formidable  opposing  lines  they  would 
at  least  secure  the  use  of  the  intervening  grounds. 
Orders    were    forthwith    issued    for    an    attack." — 
General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch,  Angiist   26,  1915. 
(ix)  Dispositions     on     May     §th. — "The     many 
urgent    calls   for   reinforcements   made    during    the 
previous   critical    fighting   had   forced    me    to    dis- 
organize  and   mix   together  several   of  the   forma- 
tions  in   the   southern   group,   to   the   extent    even 
of  the  French  on  our  right  having  a  British  bat- 
talion   holding    their    own    extremest    right.      For 
the    purposes    of    the    impending    fight    it    became 
therefore  necessary   to  create  temporarily   a   Com- 
posite  Division,   consisting   of   the    2nd   Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Infantry  Brigades,  .  .  .  together 
with  a  Naval  Brigade  formed  of  the  Plymouth  and 
Drake  Battalions.     The   29th   Division   was  recon- 
stituted into  four  brigades— f.p.,  the  88th  and  87th 
Brigades,  the  Lancashire  Fusilier  Brigade  .  .  .  and 
the    29th    Indian    Infantry    Brigade.      The    French 
Corps  Expeditionnaire  was   reinforced  by   the   2nd 
Naval   Brigade,   and   the   new   Composite   Division 
formed  my   General  Reserve.     The   29th   Division, 
whose  left  rested  on  the  coast  about  three  miles 


north-east  of  Cape  Tekke,  was  ordered  to  direct, 
its  right  moving  on  the  south-east  edge  of  Krithia, 
while  the  Corps  Exi>editionnaire  with  the  2nd 
Naval  Brigade  had  assigned  to  them  for  their 
first  point  of  attack  the  commanding  ridge  run- 
ning from  north  to  south  above  the  Kereves  Dere. 
A  foothold  upon  this  ridge  was  essential,  as  its 
capture  would  ensure  a  safe  pivot  on  which  the 
29th  Division  could  swing  in  making  any  further 
advance.  Communication  between  these  two  sec- 
tions of  the  attack  was  to  be  maintained  by 
the    Plymouth    and    Drake    battalions. "^/fez'(/. 

(x)  Attack  begins. — "During  the  three  days  (6th- 
8th  May)  our  troops  were  destined  to  be  very 
severely  tried.  They  were  about  to  attack  a 
series  of  positions  scientifically  selected  in  advance 
which  although  not  yet  joined  up  into  one  line  of 
entrenchment,  were  already  strengthened  by  works 
on  their  more  important  tactical  features.  The 
29th  Division  led  off  at  11  a.m.,  the  French  corps 
followed  suit  at  11.30  a.m.  Every  yard  was  stub- 
bornly contested;  some  Brigades  were  able  to 
advance,  others  could  do  no  more  than  maintain 
themselves.  Positions  were  carried  and  held,  other 
positions  were  carried  and  lost;  but,  broadly,  our 
gunners  kept  lengthening  the  fuses  of  their  shrapnel, 
and  by  1.30  p.m.  the  line  had  been  pushed  forward 
two  to  three  hundred  yards.  ...  By  4.30  p.m. 
it  became  clear  that  we  should  make  no  more 
progress  that  day.  The  French  Corps  were  held 
up  by  a  strong  field  work.  They  had  made  good 
a  point  upon  the  crest  line  of  the  lower  slope  of 
the  Kereves  Dere  ridge,  but  there  they  had  come 
under  a  fire  so  galling  that  they  were  unable, 
as 'it  turned  out,  to  entrench  until  nightfall.  .  .  . 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  entrench  themselves 
in  line  and  link  up  their  flanks  on  either  side. 
At  night,  save  for  rifle  fire,  there  was  quiet  along 
the  whole  British  line.  On  the  right  a  determined 
bayonet  charge  was  made  upon  the  French,  who 
gave  ground  for  the  moment,  but  recovered  it 
again." — Ibid. 

(xi)  Movement  on  the  left. — "Next  morning 
(the  7th  May)  we  opened  with  shrapnel  upon  the 
eiiemy's  trenches  opposite  our  extreme  left,  and 
at  10  a.m.  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  Brigade  began 
the  attack.  But  our  artillery  had  not  been  able 
to  locate  the  cleverly  sited  German  machine-gun 
batteries,  whose  fire  rendered  it  physically  impos- 
sible to  cross  that  smooth  glacis.  ...  It  was  dis- 
covered that  not  only  the  enfilading  machine  guns 
had  made  the  wood  so  difficult  to  hold.  Amongst 
the  branches  of  the  trees  Turkish  snipers  were 
perched,  sometimes  upon  small  wooden  platforms. 
When  these  were  brought  down  the  surroundings 
became  much  healthier.  The  Royal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers  .  .  .  were  pushed  up  to  support  the  left 
of  the  88th,  and  all  seemed  well,  when,  at  1.20  p.m., 
a  strong  Turkish  counter-attack  drove  us  back  out 
of  the  fir  clump.  As  an  offset  to  this  check  the 
.  .  .  Fusiliers  captured  three  Turkish  trenches,  and 
.  .  .  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  were  sent 
forward  on  the  left  to  make  these  go(*d.  At  3  p.m 
the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  Brigade  again  reported 
they  were  definitely  held  up  by  the  accurate  cross- 
fire of  batteries  of  machine  guns  concealed  in  the 
scrub  on  the  ridge  between  the  ravine  and  the 
sea — batteries  which  also  enfiladed  the  left  flank 
of  the  88th  Brigade  as  it  endeavoured  to  advance 
in  the  centre.  Unless  we  were  to  acquiesce  in  a 
stalemate  the  moment  for  our  effort  had  arrived, 
and  a  general  attack  was  ordered  for  4.45  p.m., 
the  whole  of  the  87th  Brigade  to  reinforce  the  88th 
Brigade,  and  the  New  Zealand  Brigade  to  support 
it."— Ibid. 
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(xii)  General  attack. — "Despite  their  exhaustion 
and  their  losses  the  men  responded  with  a  will. 
The  whole  force,  French  and  British,  rose  simul- 
taneously and  made  a  rush  forward.  All  along  the 
front  we  made  good  a  certain  amount  of  ground, 
excepting  only  on  our  extreme  left.  For  the  third 
time  British  bayonets  carried  the  fir  clump  in 
our  centre,  and  when  darkness  fell  the  whole  line 
(excepting  always  the  left)  had  gained  from  200 
to  300  yards,  and  had  occupied  or  passed  over 
the  first  Hne  of  Turkish  trenches.  The  troops 
were  now  worn  out ;  the  new  lines  needed  consoli- 
dating, and  it  was  certain  that  fresh  reinforce- 
ments were  reaching  the  Turks.  Balancing  the 
actual  state  of  my  own  troops  against  the  probable 
condition  of  the  Turks,  I  decided  to  call  upon  the 
men  to  make  one  more  push  before  the  new  enemy 
forces  could  get  into  touch  with  their  surroundings. 
Orders  were  therefore  issued  to  dig  in  at  sundown 
on  the  line  gained,  to  maintain  that  lijig.  against 
counter-attack,  and  to  prepare  to  advance  again 
next  morning.  The  Lancashire  Fusiliers  Brigade 
was  withdrawn  into  reserve,  and  its  place  on  the 
left  was  taken  by  the  Brigade  of  New  Zealanders. 
General  Headquarters  were  shifted  to  an  entrench- 
ment on  a  hill  in  rear  of  the  left  of  our  line. 
Under  my  plan  for  the  fresh  attack  the  New 
Zealand  Brigade  was  to  advance  through  the  line 
held  during  the  night  by  the  88th  Brigade  and 
press  on  towards  Krithia.  Simultaneously,  the 
87th  Brigade  was  to  threaten  the  works  on  the 
west  of  the  ravine,  whilst  endeavouring,  by  means 
of  parties  of  scouts  and  volunteers,  to  steal  patches 
of  ground  from  the  areas  dominated  by  the  Ger- 
man machine  guns." — Ibtd. 

(xiii)  Battle  of  May  8. — "At  10.15  a.m.  heavy 
fire  from  ships  and  batteries  was  opened  on  the 
whole  front,  and  at  10.30  a.m.  the  New  Zealand 
Brigade  began  to  move,  meeting  with  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  who  had  received 
his  reinforcements.  Supported  by  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  and  the  machine  guns  of  the  88th 
Brigade,  they  pushed  forward  on  the  right  and 
advanced  their  centre  beyond  the  fir  trees,  but 
could  make  little  further  progress.  By  1.30  p.m. 
about  200  yards  had  been  gained  beyond  the 
previously  most  advanced  trenches  of  the  88th 
Brigade.  At  this  hour  the  French  Corps  reported 
they  could  not  advance  up  the  crest  of  the  spur 
west  of  Kereves  Dere  till  further  progress  was 
made  by  the  British.  At  4  p.m.  I  gave  orders 
that  the  whole  line,  reinforced  by  the  2nd  Aus- 
tralian Brigade,  would  fix  bayonets,  slope  arms, 
and  move  on  Krithia  precisely  at  5.30  p.m.  At 
5.15  p.m.  the  ships'  guns  and  our  heavy  artillery 
bombarded  the  enemy's  position  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  at  5.30  p.m.  the  field  guns  opened 
a  hot  shrapnel  fire  to  cover  the  infantry  advance. 
The  co-operation  of  artillery  and  infantry  in  this 
attack  was  perfect,  .  .  .  the  timing  being  carried 
out  with  great  precision.  Some  of  the  companies  of 
the  New  Zealand  regiments  did  not  get  their  orders 
in  time,  but  acting  on  their  own  initiative  they 
pushed  on  as  soon  as  the  heavy  howitzers  ceased 
firing,  thus  making  the  whole  advance  simultaneous. 
The  steady  advance  of  the  British  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  sparkle  of  their  bayonets  until  the 
long  lines  entered  the  smoke  clouds.  The  French 
at  first  made  no  move,  then,  their  drums  beating 
and  bugles  sounding  the  charge,  they  suddenh/ 
darted  forward  in  a  swarm  of  skirmishers,  which 
seemed  in  one  moment  to  cover  the  whole  southern 
face  of  the  ridge  of  the  Kereves  Dere.  .^gainst 
these  the  Turkish  gunners  now  turned  their  heavi- 
est   pieces,    and    as    the    leading    grouf*    stormed 


the  first  Turkish  redoubt  the  ink-black  bursts 
of  high  explosive  shells  blotted  out  both  assailants 
and  assailed.  The  trial  was  too  severe  for  the 
Senegalese  tirailleurs.  They  recoiled.  They  were 
rallied.  Another  rush  forward,  another  repulse, 
and  then  a  small  supporting  column  of  French  . 
soldiers  was  seen  silhouetted  against  the  sky  as 
they  charged  upwards  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Kereves  Dere,  whilst  elsewhere  it  grew  so 
dark  that  the  whole  of  the  battlefield  became  a 
blank.  Not  until  next  morning  did  any  reliable 
detail  come  to  hand  of  what  had  happened.  The 
New  Zealanders'  firing  hne  had  marched  over  the 
cunningly  concealed  enemy's  machine-guns  without 
seeing  them,  and  these,  reopening  on  our  supports 
as  they  came  up,  caused  them  heavy  losses.  But 
the  first  hne  pressed  on  and  arrived  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Turkish  trenches  which  had 
been  holding  up  our  advances  beyond  the  fir 
wood.  There  they  dug  themselves  in.  The  Aus- 
tralian Brigade  had  advanced  through  the  Com- 
posite Brigade,  and,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  from 
shrapnel,  machine-gun,  and  rifle  fire,  had  pro- 
gressed from  300  to  400  yards.  ...  On  the  ex- 
treme left  the  87th  Brigade  .  .  .  made  a  final  and 
especially  gallant  effort  to  advance  across  the 
smooth,  bullet-swept  area  between  the  ravine  and 
the  sea ;  but  once  more  the  enemy  machine  guns 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  leading  companies  of 
the  South  Wales  Borderers,  and  again  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  ground.  But  when 
night  closed  in  the  men  of  the  87th  Brigade  .  .  . 
achieved  progress  to  the  extent  of  just  about  200 
yards.  During  the  darkness  the  British  troops 
everywhere  entrenched  themselves  on  the  line 
gained.  On  the  right  the  French  column,  last  seen 
as  it  grew  dark,  had  stormed  and  still  held  the 
redoubt  round  which  the  fighting  had  centred  until 
then.  Both  General  d'Amade  and  General  Simonin 
had  been  present  in  person  with  this  detachment, 
and  had  rallied  the  Senegalese  and  encouraged  the 
white  troops  in  their  exploit.  With  their  bayonets 
these  brave  fellows  of  the  8th  Colonials  had  in- 
flicted exceedingly  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  Beyond  the  crest  of  the  ridge  [in]  the  valley 
of  the  Kereves  Dere  .  .  .  the  newly-arrived  Brigade 
of  the  French  ist  Division  had  been  also  fighting 
hard.  Here  they  had  advanced  simultaneously 
with  the  2nd  Division  and  achieved  a  fine  success 
in  their  first  rush,  which  was  jeopardized  when  a 
battalion  of  Zouaves  was  forced  to  give  way  under 
a  heavy  bombardment.  But  .  .  .  the  other  bat- 
talions of  the  ist  Regiment  de  Marche  d'Afrique 
.  .  .  restored  the  situation,  and  in  the  end  the 
Division  carried  and  held  two  complete  lines  of 
Turkish   redoubts   and   trenches." — Ibid. 

(xiv)  Result  of  the  three  days'  battle. — "The 
net  result  of  the  three  days'  fighting  .  .  .  fwasl  a  gain 
of  600  yards  on  the  right  of  the  British  line  and 
400  yards  on  the  left  and  centre.  The  P'rench  had 
captured  all  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Farm 
Zjimmerman,  as  well  as  a  redoubt,  for  the  possession 
of  which  there  had  been  obstinate  fighting  during 
the  whole  of  the  .  .  .  three  days.  .  .  .  From 
nightfall  till  dawn  on  the  oth-ioth  efforts  were 
made  everywhere  to  push  us  back.  A  specially 
heavy  attack  was  made  upon  the  French,  supported 
by  a  hot  cannonade  and  culminating  in  a  violont 
hand-to-hand  conflict  in  front  of  the  Brigade 
Simonin.  Everywhere  the  assailants  were  repulsed, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  1  felt  that  we  had 
planted  a  fairly  firm  foothold  ujion  the  point  of 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Meanwhile  in  the  North- 
ern   Zone    also    the    Australian    and   New    Zealand 
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Army  Corps  had  strenKthcnccl  their  grip  on  Turk- 
ish soil.  Whilst  in  the  south  we  had  been  attacking 
and  advancing,  they  had  been  defending  and  dig- 
ging themselves  more  and  more  lirmly  into  those 
cliffs  on  which  it  had  seemed  at  first  that  their 
foothold  was  so  precarious.  On  the  nth  May,  the 
first  time  for  eighteen  days  and  nights,  it  was 
found  possible  to  withdraw  the  29th  Division  from 
the  actual  tiring  line  and  to  replace  it  by  the 
2Qth  Indian  Infantry  Brigade  and  by  the  42nd 
Division,  which  had  completed  its  disembarkation 
two  days  previously.  The  withdrawal  gave  no 
respite  from  shells,  but  at  least  the  men  were, 
most  nights,  enabled  to  sleep." — Ibid. 

(xv)  Beginning  of  siege  warfare. — "So  soon  .  .  . 
as  the  troops  had  enjoyed  a  day  or  two  of  com- 
parative rest  I  divided  my  front  into  four  sections. 
.  .  .  Thus  I  secured  organization  in  depth  as  well 
as  front,  enabling  each  division  to  arrange  for 
its  own  reliefs,  supports,  and  reserves,  and  giving 
strength  for  defence  as  well  as  attack.  Hitherto 
the  piecemeal  arrival  of  reinforcements  had  forced 
a  hand-to-mouth  procedure  upon  headquarters: 
now  the  control  became  more  decentralized.  Al- 
ready, before  the  new  system  of  local  efforts  had 
come  into  working  order,  the  29th  Indian  Brigade 
had  led  the  way  towards  it  by  a  brilliant  little 
affair.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  right  rested  upon  the  steep 
cliff  north-east  of  'Y'  beach,  where  .  .  .  the  enemy 
had  converted  the  bluff  into  a  powerful  bastion, 
from  which  the  fire  of  machine  guns  had  held  up 
the  left  of  our  attacks.  .  .  .  During  the  night  of 
the  loth-iith  May  the  6th  Gurkhas  ...  de- 
scended to  the  sea,  worked  their  way  for  some 
distance  through  the  broken  ground  along  the 
shore,  and  crawled  hands  and  knees  up  th?  pre- 
cipitous face  of  the  cliff.  On  reaching  the  top 
they  were  heavily  fired  on.  As  a  surprise  the 
enterprise  had  failed,  but  as  a  reconnaissance  it 
proved  very  useful.  On  the  following  day  Major- 
General  H.  B.  Cox,  commanding  29th  Indian  In- 
fantry Brigade,  submitted  proposals  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  this  bluff  (now  called  Gurkha 
Bluff),  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Navy  for  co-operation.  These  arrangements  were 
completed  on  the  12th  May.  ...  At  6.30  p.m. 
on  .  .  .  [that  day]  the  Manchester  Brigade  and  the 
29th  Divisional  artillery  opened  fire  on  the  Turkish 
trenches,  and  under  cover  of  this  fire  a  double 
company  of  the  i/6th  Gurkhas  once  more  crept 
along  the  shore  and  assembled  below  the  bluff. 
Then,  the  attention  of  the  Turks  being  taken  up 
with  the  bombardment,  they  swiftly  scaled  the 
cliffs  and  carried  the  work  with  a  rush.  The 
machine-gun  section  of  the  Gurkhas  was  hurried 
forward,  and  at  4.30  a.m.  a  second  double  company 
was  pushed  up  to  join  the  first.  ...  At  6  a.m.  a 
third  double  company  advanced  across  the  open 
from  their  former  front  line  of  trenches  under  a 
heavy  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  established 
themselves  on  this  diagonal  line  between  the  main 
ravine  on  their  right  and  the  newly  captured  re- 
doubt. The  4th  double  company  moved  up  as  a 
support,  and  held  the  former  firing  line.  Our 
left  flank,  which  had  been  firmly  held  up  against 
all  attempts  on  the  6th-8th,  was  now,  by  stratagem, 
advanced  nearly  500  yards." — Ibid. 

(xvi)  Arrival  of  General  Gouraud. — "On  May 
14th  General  Gouraud  arrived  and  took  over  from 
General  d'Amade  the  command  of  the  Corps  Ex- 
peditionnaire.  As  General  d'  Amade  quitted  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula  he  received  a  spontaneous 
ovation  from  the  British  soldiers  at  work  upon  the 
beaches.    The  second  division  of  the  Corps  Expedi- 


tionnaire,  commanded  by  General  Bailloud,  had 
now  completed  disembarkation.  From  the  time  of 
the  small  local  push  forward  made  by  the  6th 
Gurkhas  on  the  night  of  the  loth-iith  May  until 
the  4th  of  June  the  troops  under  my  command 
pressed  against  the  enemy  continuously  by  sap- 
ping, reconnaissance,  and  local  advances;  whilst, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  (the  enemy)  did  what 
they  could  to  repay  us  in  like  coin." — Ibid. 

(xvii)  Anzac  Corps. — "Turning  now  to  where  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps  were 
perched  upon  the  cliffs  of  Sari  Bair,  I  must  begin 
by  explaining  that  their  role  at  this  stage  of  the 
operations  was — first,  to  keep  open  a  door  leading 
to  the  vitals  of  the  Turkish  position;  secondly,  to 
hold  up  as  large  a  body  as  possible  of  the  enemy 
in  front  of  them,  so  as  to  lessen  the  strain  at  Cape 
Helles.  Anzac,  in  fact,  was  cast  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Cape  Helles — a  part  out  of  harmony  with 
the  dare-devil  spirit  animating  those  warriors  from 
the  South;  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  .  .  .  the 
defensive  of  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
has  always  tended  to  take  on  the  character  of  an  at- 
tack. The  line  held  during  the  period  under  review 
by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps 
formed  a  rough  semicircle  inland  from  the  beach  of 
Anzac  Cove,  with  a  diameter  of  about  1,100  yards. 
The  firing  Hne  is  everywhere  close  to  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  in  all  sections  of  the  position  sap- 
ping, counter-sapping,  and  bomb  attacks  have  been 
incessant.  The  shelling  both  of  the  trenches  and 
beaches  has  been  impartial  and  liberal.  As  many 
as  1,400  shells  have  fallen  on  Anzac  within  the 
hour,  and  these  of  all  caUbres,  from  11  inches  to 
field  shrapnel.  Around  Quinn's  Post,  both  above 
and  below  ground,  the  contest  has  been  particularly 
severe.  This  section  of  the  line  is  situated  on  the 
circumference  of  the  Anzac  semicircle  at  the 
farthest  point  from  its  diameter.  Here  our  fire 
trenches  are  mere  ledges  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer 
precipice  falling  200  feet  into  the  valley  below. 
The  enemy's  trenches  are  only  a  few  feet  distant. 
On  May  9  a  night  assault,  supported  by  enfilade 
fire,  was  delivered  on  the  enemy's  trenches  in  front 
of  Quinn's  Post.  The  trenches  were  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  troops  established  in 
them,  and  reinforcements  sent  up.  At  dawn  on 
the  loth  May  a  strong  counter-attack  forced  our 
troops  to  evacuate  the  trenches  and  fall  back  on 
Quinn's  Post.  In  opposing  this  counter-attack  our 
guns  did  great  execution,  as  we  discovered  later 
from  a  Turkish  officer's  diary  that  two  Turkish 
regiments  on  this  date  lost  600  killed  and  2,000 
wounded.  On  the  night  of  14th- 15th  May  a  sortie 
was  made  from  Quinn's  Post  with  the  object  of 
filling  in  Turkish  trenches  in  which  bomb-throwers 
were  active.  The  sortie,  which  cost  us  some  70 
casualties,  was  not  successful.  On  14th  May  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  W.  B.  Birdwood  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  he  was  not  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  command  of  his  Corps.  On  May 
IS  .  .  .  Major-General  W.  T.  Bridges,  command- 
ing the"  Australian  Division,  received  a  severe 
wound,  which  proved  fatal  a  few  days  later.  .  .  . 
On  May  18  Anzac  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment from  large-calibre  guns  and  howitzers. 
At  midnight  of  the  iSth-igth  the  most  violent  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire  yet  experienced  broke  out 
along  the  front.  Slackening  from  3  a.m.  to  4  a.m. 
it  then  broke  out  again,  and  a  heavy  Turkish  col- 
umn assaulted  the  left  of  No.  2  section.  This 
assault  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  Another  attack 
was  delivered  before  daylight  on  the  centre  of 
this  section ;  it  was  repeated  four  times  and  re- 
pulsed each  time  with  very  serious  losses  to  the 
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enemy.  Simultaneously  a  heavy  attack  was  de- 
livered on  the  north-east  salient  of  No.  4  section, 
which  was  repulsed  and  followed  up,  but  the  press- 
ing of  the  counter-attack  was  prevented  by  shrap- 
nel. ...  At  about  5  a.m.  the  battle  was  fairly 
joined,  and  a  furious  cannonade  was  begun  by 
a  large  number  of  enemy  guns,  including  12 -inch 
and  9.2-inch,  and  other  artillery  that  had  not  till 
then  opened.  By  9.30  a.m.  the  Turks  were  press- 
ing hard  against  the  left  of  Courtney's  and  the 
right  of  Quinn's  Post.  At  10  a.m.  this  attack, 
unable  to  face  fire  from  the  right,  swung  round  to 
the  left,  where  it  was  severely  handled  by  our 
guns  and  the  machine  guns  of  our  left  section.  By 
II  a.m.  the  enemy,  who  were  crowded  together  in 
the  trenches  beyond  Quinn's  Post,  were  giving  way 
under  their  heavy  losses.  According  to  prisoners' 
"reports,  30,000  troops,  including  five  fresh  regi- 
ments, were  used  against  us.  General  Liman  von 
Sanders  was  himself  in  command.  The  enemy's 
casualties  were  heavy,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  over  3,000  dead  were  lying  in  the 
open  in  view  of  our  trenches.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  losses  was  due  to  our  artillery  fire.  Our 
casualties  amounted  to  about  100  killed  and  500 
wounded,  including  nine  officers  wounded.  The 
next  four  days  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
carrying  through  of  the  negotiations  for  the  sus- 
pension of  arms,  which  actually  took  place  on 
24th  May.  About  5  p.m.  on  20th  May  white 
flags  and  Red  Crescents  began  to  appear  all  along 
Ae  line.  In  No.  2  section  a  Turkish  staff  officer, 
two  medical  officers,  and  a  company  commander 
came  out,  and  were  met  by  Major-General  H.  B. 
Walker,  commanding  the  Australian  Division,  half- 
way between  the  trenches.  The  staff  officer  ex- 
plained that  he  was  instructed  to  arrange  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  the  removal  of  dead  and 
wounded.  He  had  no  written  credentials,  and  he 
was  informed  that  neither  he  nor  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  Australian  Division  had  the 
power  to  arrange  such  a  suspension  of  arms,  but 
that  at  8  p.m.  an  opportunity  would  be  given  of 
exchanging  letters  on  the  subject,  and  that  mean- 
while hostilities  would  recommence  after  10  min- 
utes' grace.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  it  was  observed  that 
columns  were  on  the  march  in  the  valley  up  which 
the  Turks  were  accustomed  to  bring  up  their  rein- 
forcements. On  hearing  the  report  of  these  move- 
ments. General  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood  .  .  .  ordered 
his  trenches  to  be  manned  against  a  possible  attack. 
As  the  evening  drew  in  the  enemy's  concentration 
continued,  and  everything  pointed  to  their  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  the  last  of  the  daylight  to 
get  their  troops  into  position  without  being  shelled 
by  our  artillery.  A  message  was  therefore  sent 
across  to  say  that  no  clearing  of  dead  or  wounded 
could  be  allowed  during  the  night,  and  that  any 
negotiations  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  opened 
through  the  proper  channel  and  initiated  before 
noon  on  the  following  day.  Stretchers  and  ofher 
parties  fell  back,  and  immediately  fire  broke  out. 
In  front  of  our  right  section  masses  of  men  ad- 
vanced behind  lines  of  unarmed  men  holding  up 
their  hands.  Firing  became  general  all  along  the 
line,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
the  whole  position,  so  that  evidently  this  attack 
must  have  been  prearranged.  Musketry  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire  continued  without  interruption  till 
after  dark,  and  from  then  up  to  about  4  a.m. 
next  day.  ...  As  the  Turks  seemed  anxious  to 
bury  their  dead,  and  as  human  sentiment  and 
medical  science  were  both  of  one  accord  in  favour 
of  such  a  course,  I  sent  Major-General  W.  P. 
Braithwaite  ...  to    assist    Lieutenant-General    Sir 


W.  R.  Birdwood  ...  in  coming  to  some  suitable 
arrangements  with  the  representatives  sent  by 
Essad  Pasha.  .  .  .  The  burial  of  the  dead  was 
finished  about  3  p.m.  Some  3,000  Turkish  dead 
were  removed  or  buried  in  the  area  between  the 
opposing  lines.  .  .  .  From  May  28  till  June  5  the 
fighting  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  around 
Quinn's  Post.  .  .  .  After  sunset  on  the  4th  of  June 
three  separate  enterprises  were  carried  out  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps.  .  .  . 
(i)  A  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Gaba  Tepe, 
the  Navy  co-operating  by  bombarding  the  Turkish 
trenches.  (2)  A  sortie  at  11  p.m.  towards  a  trench 
200  yards  from  Quinn's  Post.  This  failed,  but  a 
second  sortie  by  100  men  ...  on  5th  June  .  .  . 
penetrated  to  the  Turkish  trench,  demolished  a 
machine-gun  emplacement  .  .  .  and  withdrew  in 
good  order.  (3)  At  Quinn's  Post  an  assault  was 
delivered.  ...  A  party  of  60  men,  accompanied 
by  a  bomb-throwing  party  on  either  flank,  stormed 
the  enemy's  trench.  ...  A  working  party  followed 
up  the  attack  and  at  once  set  to  work.  Meanwhile 
the  Turkish  trenches  on  the  left  of  the  post  were 
heavily  assailed  with  machine-gun  fire  and  grenades, 
which  drew  from  them  a  very  heavy  fire.  ...  At 
6.30  a.m.  the  trench  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  retire  to  the  original  fire 
trench  of  the  post  and  the  bombproof  in  front 
of  its  left.  ...  On  5th  June  a  sortie  was  made 
from  Quinn's  Post  by  2  officers  and  100  men  of 
the  ist  Australian  Infantry,  the  objective  being 
the  destruction  of  a  machine  gun  in  a  trench  known 
as  German  Officer's  Trench.  A  special  party  of 
10  men  with  the  officer  commanding  the  party  .  .  . 
made  a  dash  for  the  machine-gun.  .  .  .  The  dark- 
ness of  the  trench  and  its  overhead  cover  prevented 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  but  some  damage  was  done 
by  shooting  down  over  the  parapet.  .  .  .  The  party 
suffered  some  casualties  from  bombs,  and  was 
enfiladed  all  the  time  by  machine  guns  from  either 
flank.  The  aim  of  this  gallant  assault  being  at- 
tained, the  party  withdrew  in  good  order  with 
their   wounded.  ... 

"Now  return  to  the  Southern  Zone  and  to  the 
cattle  of  the  4th  of  June.  From  25th  May  on- 
wards the  troops  had  been  trying  to  work  up 
within  rushing  distance  of  the  enemy's  front 
trenches.  ...  On  that  same  night  the  French  Corps 
Expeditionnaire  was  successful  in  capturing  a  small 
redoubt  on  the  extreme  Turkish  left  west  of  the 
Kereves  Dere.  All  Turkish  counter-attacks  during 
29th  May  were  repulsed.  On  the  night  of  30th 
May  two  of  their  many  assaults  effected  temporary 
lodgement.  But  on  both  occasions  they  were 
driven  out  again  with  the  bayonet.  On  every  sub- 
sequent night  up  to  that  of  3rd-4th  June  assaults 
were  made  upon  the  redoubt  and  upon  our  line, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  our  position  remained 
intact.  ...  At  8  a.  m.  on  4th  June  our  heavy 
artillery  opened  with  a  deliberate  bombardment, 
which  continued  till  10.30  a.m.  At  11  a.m.  the 
bombardment  recommenced,  and  continued  till 
11.20  a.m.,  when  a  feint  attack  was  made.  .  .  . 
At  11.30  a.m.  all  our  guns  opened  fire,  and  con- 
tinued with  increasing  intensity  till  noon.  On  the 
stroke  of  noon  the  artillery  increased  their  range, 
and  along  the  whole  line  the  infantry  fixed  bay- 
onets and  advanced.  The  assault  was  immediately 
successful.  .  .  .  Only  on  the  extreme  left  did  we 
sustain  a  check.  Here  the  Turkish  front  trench 
was  so  sited  as  to  have  escaped  damage  from 
our  artillery  bombardment,  and  the  barbed  wire 
obstacle  was  intact.  The  result  was  that,  though 
the  14th  Sikhs  on  the  right  flank  pushed  on  despite 
losses  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  their  effectives, 
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the  centre  of  the  Brigade  could  make  no  headway. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  a  very  heavy  counter-attack  had 
developed  against  the  'Haricot.'  The  Turks  [toured 
in  masses  ol  men  through  prepared  communication 
trenches,  and,  under  cover  of  accurate  shell  fire, 
were  able  to  recapture  that  redoubt.  The  French, 
forced  to  tall  back,  uncovered  in  doing  so  the 
right  llank  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division.  ...  By 
1.30  p.m.  the  whole  of  the  captured  trenches  in 
this  section  had  been  lost  again,  and  the  'irigade 
was  back  in  its  original  position.  .  .  .  Now  the  en- 
filade fire  of  the  Turks  began  to  fall  upon  the 
Manchester  Brigade,  .  .  .  which  was  firmly  con- 
solidating the  furthest  distant  line  of  trenches  it 
had  so  brilliantly  won.  After  1.30  p.m.  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  this  gallant  Brigade  to 
hold  its  ground.  Heavy  casualties  occurred.  .  .  . 
Every  effort  was  made  to  sustain  the  Brigade  in 
its  position.  .  .  .  But  ere  long  it  became  clear  that 
unless  the  right  of  our  line  could  advance  again 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Manchesters  to 
maintain  the  very  pronounced  salient  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves.  Orders  were  issued, 
therefore,  that  the  Royal  Naval  Division  should 
co-operate  with  the  French  Corps  in  a  fresh  at- 
tack, and  reinforcements  were  dispatched  to  this  end 
the  attack,  timed  for  3  p.m.,  was  twice  postponed  at 
the  request  of  General  Gouraud,  who  finally  re- 
ported that  he  would  be  unable  to  advance  again 
that  day  with  any  prospect  of  success.  By  6.30 
p.m.,  therefore,  the  42nd  Division  had  to  be  extri- 
cated with  loss  from  the  second  line  Turkish 
trenches,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  con- 
solidating on  the  first  line,  which  they  had  captured 
within  five  minutes  of  commencing  the  attack.  .  .  . 
As  the  reserves  had  been  largely  depleted  by  the 
dispatch  of  reinforcements  to  various  parts  of  the 
line,  and  information  was  to  hand  of  the  approach 
of  strong  reinforcements  of  fresh  troops  to  the 
.enemy,  orders  were  issued  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  line  then  held.  Although  we  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  so  much  of  the  ground  gained 
in  the  first  rush,  the  net  result  of  the  day's  opera- 
tions was  considerable.  That  the  enemy  suffered 
severely  was  indicated,  not  only  by  subsequent 
information,  but  by  the  fact  of  his  attempting  no 
counter-attack  during  the  night,  except  upon  the 
trench  captured  by  the  French  ist  Division  on  the 
extreme  right.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  taken  during  the 
day  amounted  to  400,  including  11  officers: 
amongst  these  were  s  Germans,  the  remains  of  a 
volunteer  machine-gun  detachment  from  the 
Goeben.  Their  commanding  officer  was  killed  and 
the  machine  gun  destroyed.  The  majority  of  these 
captures  were  made  by  the  42nd  Division  under 
Major-General  W.  Douglas. 

"From  the  date  of  this  battle  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June  the  incessant  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks which  have  so  grievously  swelled  our  lists 
of  casualties  have  been  caused  by  the  determination 
of  the  Turks  to  regain  ground  they  had  lost — a 
determination  clashing  against  our  firm  resolve  to 
continue  to  increase  our  holding.  ...  At  4.30  a.  m. 
on  June  the  21st  the  French  Corps  Expedition- 
naire  attacked  the  formidable  works  that  flank  the 
Kereves  De;e.  By  noon  their  2nd  Division  had 
stormed  all  the  Turkish  first  and  second  line 
trenches  to  their  front,  and  had  captured  the 
Haricot  redoubt.  ...  At  2.45  p.m.  General  Gouraud 
issued  an  order  that  full  use  must  be  made  of  the 
remaining  five  hours  of  daylight,  and  that,  before 
dark,  these  trenches  must  be  taken  and  held,  .  .  . 
At  6  p.  m.  the  third  assault  succeeded,  despite 
all  the  heavy  counter-attacks  made  through  the 
night  by  the  enemy.     In  this  attack  the  striplings 


belonging  to  the  latest  French  drafts  specially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  forwardness  and 
contempt  of  danger.  Fifty  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  the  enemy's  ca.sualties  .  .  .  were  estimated  at 
7,000.  The  losses  of  the  Corps  Expeditionnaire 
were  2,500.  The  Turkish  right  had  hitherto  rooted 
itself  with  special  tenacity  into  the  coast.  ...  At 
10.20  a.m.  on  28th  June  our  bombardment  began. 
.  .  .  At  II  a.m  the  87th  Brigade,  under  Major- 
General  W.  R.  Marshall,  captured  three  lines  of 
Turkish  trenches.  On  their  right  the  4th  and  7th 
Royal  Scots  captured  the  two  Turkish  trenches 
allotted  to  them,  but  further  to  the  east;  near 
the  pivotal  point  the  remainder  of  the  156th  Bri- 
gade were  unable  to  get  on.  Precisely  at  11.30 
a.  m.  the  second  attack  took  place.  The  86th 
Brigade,  led  by  the  2nd  Royal  Fusiliers,  dashed 
over  the  trenches  already  captured  by  their  com-  " 
rades  of  the  87th  Brigade,  and,  pushing  on  with 
great  steadiness,  took  two  more  lines  of  trenches, 
thus  achieving  the  five  successive  lines  along  the 
coast.  This  success  was  further  improved  upon 
by  the  Indian  Brigade,  who  managed  to  secure, 
and  to  place  into  a  state  of  defence,  a  spur  run- 
ning from  the  west  of  the  furthest  captured  Turk- 
ish trench  to  the  sea.  Our  casualties  were  small — 
1,750  in  all.  On  the  night  of  the  2gth-3oth  June 
the  Turks,  acting,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained, 
under  the  direct  personal  order  of  Enver  Pasha,  to 
drive  us  all  into  the  sea,  made  a  big  attack  on  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealahd  Army  Corps,  prin- 
cipally on  that  portion  of  the  line  which  was  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Sir  A.  J.  Godley. 
From  midnight  till  1.30  a.m.  a  fire  of  musketry 
and  guns  of  greatest  intensity  was  poured  upon 
our  trenches.  A  heavy  column  then  advanced  to 
the  assault,  and  was  completely  crumpled  up  by 
the  musketry  and  machine  guns  of  the  7th  and 
8th  Light  Horse.  An  hour  later  another  grand 
attack  took  place  against  our  left  and  left  centre, 
and  was  equally  cut  to  pieces  by  our  artillery  and 
rifle  fire.  The  enemy's  casualties  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  in  areas  directly  exposed  to  view 
between  400  and  500  were  actually  seen  to  fall. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day,  June  30,  the  Medi- 
terranean Expeditionary  Force  suffered  grievous 
loss  owing  to  the  wounding  of  General  Gouraud 
by  a  shell." — General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch, 
Aug.  26,  iQiS 

(xviii)  Withdrawal  of  Russian  support. — Fight- 
ing round  Krithia  and  Helles. — British  reinforce- 
ments promised — General  Hamilton's  plans. — 
"Another  circumstance  that  impaired  the  Entente's 
prospect  of  success  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  must 
be  mentioned  here.  .  .  .  The  Russians  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  preparations  for  the  venture  under- 
took to  co-operate  in  due  course  in  the  contem- 
plated operations  for  mastering  the  Bosphorus  and 
occupying  Constantinople,  and  .  .  .  with  this  end 
in  view,  they  had  massed  troops  about  Odessa  who 
were  intended  to  participate  in  the  campaign  when 
the  time  came.  But  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May  the  course  of  the  war  in  other  theatres — 
in  Galicia  and  in  Poland — obliged  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief  to  recall  this  force  from  the 
Black  Sea  coast ;  and  from  that  time  forward  there 
never  was  any  question  of  a  host  from  the  north 
co-operating  with  the  British  and  French  soldiery 
who  were  endeavouring  to  penetrate  to  the  Golden 
Horn  from  the  side  of  the  Aegean.  It  had  never 
been  suggested  that  Russia  could  assist  directly  in 
a  struggle  for  the  Dardanelles,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  speculate  here  as  to  what  effect  absence 
of  help  from  across  the  Euxine  might  have  created 
had  operations  against  the  Bosphorus  and  Stambul 
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actually  taken  shape.  But  the  disappearance  of  a 
considerable  Allied  force  from  the  vicinity  of 
Odessa  exerted  an  appreciable  influence  over  the 
struggle  for  the  Hellespont.  So  long  as  the  Ger- 
man and  Turkish  military  authorities  were  ham- 
pered by  anxiety  lest  hostile  armaments  from  the 
far  side  of  the  Black  Sea  should  imperil  the  capital, 
they  were  compelled  to  maintain  an  ample  garri- 
son at  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  removal  of 
the  Russian  threat  liberated  numbers  of  battahons 
and  batteries  for  service  elsewhere,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  these  repaired  to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
during  May,  appreciably  augmenting  the  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  army  which  Sir  I.  Hamilton  was 
called  upon  to  overcome." — C.  E.  Callwell,  The 
Dardanelles,  pp.  145-146. — "The  action  of  .  .  .  July 
12-13  was  meant  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  action  of  the 
28th  June.  That  advance  had  driven  back  the 
Turkish  right  on  to  their  second  main  system  of 
defence  just  south  of  Krithia.  ...  It  was  my  in- 
tention on  the  12th  July  to  seize  the  remaining 
trenches  of  this  foremost  system  from  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kereves  Dere  to  the  main 
Sedd-el-Bahr — Krithia  road,  along  a  front  of  some 
2,000  yards.  ...  At  7.35  a.m.,  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment, the  troops,  French  and  Scottish,  dashed 
out  of  their  trenches  and  at  once  captured  two 
lines  of  enemy  trenches.  Pushing  forward  with 
fine  elan  the  ist  Division  of  the  French  Corps  com- 
pleted the  task  assigned  to  it  by  carrying  the  whole 
of  the  Turkish  forward  system  of  works,  namely, 
the  line  of  trenches  skirting  the  lower  part  of 
the  Kereves  Dere.  .  .  .  But  on  the  left  the  4th 
BattaHon  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  pressed 
on  too  eagerly.  They  not  only  carried  the  third 
line  of  trenches,  but  charged  on  up  the  hill  and 
beyond  the  third  line,  then  advanced  indeed  until 
they  came  under  the  'feu  de  barrage'  of  the  French 
artillery.  Nothing;  could  live  under  so  cruel  a 
cross  fire  from  friend  and  foe,  so  the  .  .  .  Borderers 
were  forced  to  fall  back  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
second  line  of  enemy  trenches  which  they  had  cap- 
tured in  their  first  rush.  .  .  .  Here  and  there  in  the 
elaborate  network  of  trenches  numbers  of  Turks 
were  desperately  resisting  to  the  last.  Thus  though 
the  second  line  of  captured  trenches  continued  to 
be  held  as  a  whole,  much  confused  fighting  ensued ; 
there  were  retirements  in  part  of  the  line,  reserves 
were  rapidly  being  used  up,  and  generally  the 
situation  was  anxious  and  uncertain.  But  the  best 
way  of  clearing  it  up  seemed  to  be  to  deliver  the 
second  phase  of  the  attack  by  the  isyth  Brigade. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  after  a  preliminary  bombard- 
ment, the  iSyth  Brigade  rushed  forward  under 
heavy  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire,  and  splendidly 
carried  the  whole  of  the  enemy  trenches  allotted 
as  their  objective.  .  .  .  All  night  long  determined 
counter-attacks,  one  after  another,  were  repulsed 
by  the  French  and  the  iSSth  Brigade,  but  about 
7.30  a.m.  the  right  of  the  157th  Brigade  gave 
way  before  a  party  of  bombers,  and  our  grip  upon 
the  enemy  beean  to  weaken.  I  therefore  decided 
that  three  battalions  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division 
should  reinforce  a  fresh  attack  to  be  made  that 
afternoon,  13th  July,  on  such  portions  of  our 
original  objectives  as  remained  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  This  second  attack  was  a  success.  The  ist 
French  Division  pushed  their  right  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kereves  Dere;  the  2nd  French  Divi- 
sion attacked  the  trenches  they  had  failed  to  take 
on  the  preceding  day;  the  Nelson  Battalion,  on  the 
left  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division  attack,  valiantly 
advanced  and  made  good,  well  sui)p()rted  by  the 
artillery  of  the  French.  .  .  .  Generally  the  upshot 
of  the  attack  was  this.     On  our  right  and  on  the 


French  left  two  lines  had  been  captured,  but  in 
neither  case  was  the  third,  or  last,  line  of  the 
system  in  their  hands.  Elsewhere  a  fine  feat  of 
arms  had  been  accomplished,  and  a  solid  and  en- 
during advance  had  been  achieved,  giving  us  far  the 
best  sited  line  for  defence  with  much  the  best 
field  for  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  we  had  hitherto 
obtained  upon  the  peninsula.  .  .  .  Our  own  casual- 
ties were  a  little  over  3,000;  those  of  the  enemy 
about  5,000." — General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch, 
Dec.  II,  1915. 

"Early  in  July  the  Turks  in  the  peninsula  were 
considerably  reinforced — by  as  much  as  five  divi- 
sions it  would  seem.  .  .  .  The  events  in  the  Helles 
area  during  July  hardly  call  for  detailed  descrip- 
tion. The  Turkish  defence  works  were  constantly 
being  strengthened.  A  new  trench  system  guard- 
ing Achi  Baba  on  the  Krithia  side  had  also  been 
devised  which  necessarily  added  to  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  the  Allies,  because  owing  to  its 
existence  the  capture  of  that  village  and  of  ground 
immediately  beyond  it  by  no  means  rendered  Achi 
Baba  untenable  by  the  enemy.  The  successes  on 
either  flank  in  the  closing  days  of  June  had,  no 
doubt,  improved  the  outlook  of  the  Allies,  but 
hardly  sufficiently  for  such  progress  as  had  been 
made  to  ensure  further  tactical  triumphs.  This 
indeed  was  proved  on  the  i2th-i3th  of  July,  when 
a  general  attack  was  delivered  all  along  the  Otto- 
man front  extending  from  the  Krithia-Sedd-el- 
Bahr  road  to  the  Straits,  but  which  upon  the 
whole  only  secured  a  moderate  measure  of  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  The  first  two  lines  of  enemy  trenches 
were  secured  at  once,  and  the  4th  K.  O.  S.  B.'s  be- 
longing to  the  52nd  Division,  even  captured  the 
third  line  in  front  of  them — only,  however,  to  be 
thrust  back  with  heavy  loss.  .  .  .  The  result  of 
the  two  days'  fighting,  however,  merely  produced 
an  advance  of  from  200  to  400  yards,  and  it  did 
not  very  appreciably  alter  the  situation.  But  500 
Turkish  prisoners  had  been  secured,  and  although 
the  fight  had  been  well  co'ntested  the  Allies  had 
not  lost  unduly;  the  French,  however,  had  to  de- 
plore the  death  of  General  Masnou.  ...  In  this 
affair  Sir  I.  Hamilton  had  been  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  want  of  artillery  ammunition,  only  hav- 
ing sufficient  in  hand  to  justify  his  committing 
himself  to  one  single  serious  operation  during  the 
month.  ...  Sir  I.  Hamilton  was  informed  that  his 
army  was  to  be  augmented  by  three  complete 
divisions  and  by  the  infantry  of  two  more  Terri- 
torial divisions,  all  of  them  coming  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  were  timed  to  arrive  between  the 
loth  of  July  and  the  loth  of  August.  .  .  .  Drafts 
were  invariably  seriously  in  arrear.  Some  of  the 
divisions  had  not  their  proper  complement  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  battalions  even  on  paper.  In 
actual  practice  Sir  I.  Hamilton  apparently  never 
had  more  than  about  110,000  bayonets  under  his 
orders,  and  he  only  had  that  number  for  a  very 
few  days.  .  .  .  Could  the  additional  contingents 
from  the  United  Kingdom  have  arrived  several 
weeks  earlier,  there  would  have  been  a  strong 
probability  of  their  forestalling  the  Turks  in  respect 
to  assembling  a  preponderance  of  force  in  the 
peninsula.  .  .  .  Once  he  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  forces  that  he  could  reckon  upon,  Sir  I.  Hamil- 
t(m  was  in  a  position  to  frame  his  plans,  and  in 
the  despatch  written  on  laying  down  his  command 
in  the  following  October  he  summarises  the  situa- 
tion as  it  presented  itself  to  him  at  this  time: 
'Eliminating  the  impracticable,'  he  writes,  I  had 
already  narrowed  down  the  methods  of  employing 
these  fresh  forces  to  one  of  the  following  four: 
(a)    Every    man    to    be    thrown   on    the   southern 
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sector  of  the  peninsula  to  force  a  way  forward  to 
the  Narrows,  (b)  Disembarkation  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Straits,  followed  by  a  march  on  Chanak. 

(c)  A  landing  at  Enos  or  Ebrije  for  the  purpose 
of    seizinji    the    neck    of    the    Isthmus    of    Bulair. 

(d)  Reinforcements  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Army  Corps,  combined  with  a  landing  in 
Suvia  Bay.  Then  with  a  strong  push  to  capture 
Hill  305  IKoja  Chemen  Tepe,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Sari  Bair),  and,  working  from  that 
dominating  point,  to  grip  the  waist  of  the  penin- 
sula.' Sir  Ian  .  .  .  decided  in  favour  of  the  fourth 
alternative,  that  of  capturing  Sari  Bair  and  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  SuvIa  Bay  simultaneously,  and 
in  his  appreciation  he  goes  into  his  reasons  for 
coming  to  this  conclusion  fully.  ...  It  was  recog- 
nised that  the  Turks  were  bound  to  learn  that 
large  British  reinforcements  were  arriving  in  the 
islands  and  special  steps  were  therefore  taken  to 
hoodwink  the  enemy  and  to  deceive  Liman  von 
Sanders  and  his  staff  as  to  the  plan  that  was  actu- 
ally in  contemplation.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  know  that 
Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders  always  had  two 
groups,  a  'Northern  Group'  facing  Anzac,  and  a 
'Southern  Group'  facing  Helles,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  was  a  special  group  up  in  the 
north  about  Bulair.  ...  At  the  time  when  the 
important  August  operations  began,  we  know  that 
the  Qth  [Turkish]  Division  was  facing  Anzac  and 
that  the  4th  Division  was  in  a  position  to  be 
moved  to  Sari  Bair  at  short  notice.  A  German 
major  had  been  especially  looking  to  the  defense 
works  about  Suvla  Bay.  .  .  .  [See  also  below: 
xxxiii.] 

"The  great  offensive  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
was  to  commence  on  the  6th  of  August  and  during 
the  following  night.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  an  attack  was  delivered  on  a  section  of  about 
1200  yards  of  the  Turkish  trenches  near  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  Helles  front,  coupled  with  minor 
thrusts  more  to  the  left.  Some  little  ground  was 
gained  on  the  left  at  the  outset;  but  the  defenders 
were  found  to  be  in  unexpected  force  all  along 
the  front,  the  trenches  as  well  as  the  communica- 
tions leading  to  them  from  in  rear  were  crammed 
with  troops,  and  the  resistance  was  marked  by 
the  utmost  determination.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  main  British  attack  was  repulsed;  and 
certain  short  lengths  of  hostile  trench  that  had 
been  secured  on  the  left  at  the  start  had  perforce 
to  be  abandoned  during  the  night  in  face  of  the 
heavy  counter-attacks  of  the  Osmanlis.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Turks  had  themselves  been  just  about 
to  launch  an  offensive,  when  they  were  forestalled, 
and  that  two  new  divisions  had  very  recently  ar- 
rived to  relieve  two  others  that  had  been  roughly 
handled  in  previous  encounters.  Next  morning  the 
Turks  in  their  turn  embarked  on  an  offensive ;  but 
their  assaulting  troops  were  beaten  off  with  no 
great  difficulty,  and  portions  of  the  42nd  and  S2nd 
Divisions  thereupon  advanced  afresh  to  the  attack. 
This  led  to  very  severe  fighting.  Ground  was  as 
usual  gained  at  the  first  rush,  but  what  was  won 
at  the  outlet  had  speedily  to  be  relinquished  owing 
to  the  prompt  and  fierce  Turkish  counter-strokes, 
all  except  a  certain  vineyard  west  of  the  Krithia 
road  which  was  held  unyieldingly  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  conquer  it." — C.  E.  Call- 
well,  The  Dardanelles,  pp.  161-162,  183-186,  1Q4. — 

(xix)  Battle  for  a  vineyard. — "But  in  the  centre 
a  stiff  battle  raged  all  day  up  and  down  a  vineyard 
some  200  yards  long  by  100  yards  broad.  For 
two  more  days  [our]  troops  were  called  upon  to 
show  their  qualities  of  vigilance  and  power  of 
determined  resistance,  for  the  enemy  had  by  no 
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means  yet  lost  hope  of  wresting  from  us  the 
ground  we  had  won  in  the  vineyard.  This  unceas- 
ing struggle  was  a  supreme  test  for  battalions 
already  exhausted  by  48  hours'  desperate  fighting 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  good  leaders 
and  men;  but  the  peculiar  grit  ol  the  Lancastrians 
was  equal  to  the  stram,  and  they  did  not  fail. 
Two  specially  furious  counter-attacks  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  Turks  on  the  8th  August,  one  at  4.40 
a.m.  and  another  at  8.30  p.m.,  where  again  our 
bayonets  were  too  much  for  them.  Throughout 
the  night  they  made  continuous  bomb  attacks,  but 
the  6th  Lancashire  Fusiliers  and  the  4th  East  Lan- 
cashire Regiment  stuck  gamely  to  their  task  at 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  vineyard.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Qth  August  things  were  quieter,  and  the 
sorely  tried  troops  were  relieved.  On  the  night  of 
the  i2th-i3th  the  enemy  made  one  more  sudden, 
desperate  dash  for  their  vineyard — and  got  it !  But 
on  the  13th,  our  bombers  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  Turks  were  finally  driven  out;  the  new  fire 
trenches  were  wired  and  loopholed,  and  have  since 
become  part  of  our  line." — General  Ian  Hamilton, 
Dispatch,  Dec.  11,  1915. — "Such  advantages  as  had 
been  gained  by  the  Allies  in  this  Helles  fighting 
represented  so  little  in  themselves  that  the  com- 
bats of  the  6th-8th  of  August  could  only  have 
been  regarded  as  a  reverse,  but  for  the  influence 
that  the  outbreak  of  activity  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  probably  exerted  upon  the  course  of 
events  further  north.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  claims 
that  Turkish  reinforcements  were  actually  drawn 
south  to  aid  in  holding  the  Krithia-Achi  Baba 
position.  ...  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Helles  attacks  at  all  events  prevented  any  more 
Ottoman  troops  being  withdrawn." — C.  E.  Callwell, 
The  Dardanelles,  p.  196. 

(xx)  Anzac  operations. — The  plans  for  the  opera- 
tions from  Anzac  were  formulated  by  General 
Birdwood,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
allotted  for  this  undertaking.  "The  problem  which 
General  Birdwood  had  to  solve  was  not  merely  one 
of  tactics.  He  and  his  staff  had  also  to  devise  such 
arrangements  that  the  fact  that  his  force  was  being 
substantially  augmented  should  remain  unknown 
to  the  enemy.  They  had  furthermore  to  provide 
for  the  new  arrivals,  and  had  to  accumulate  food, 
ammunition,  and  water  in  conformity  with  the  tac- 
tical plan  about  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
'All  the  work,'  writes  Sir  I.  Hamilton,  'was  done  by 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  soldiers  almost  en- 
tirely by  night,  and  the  uncomplaining  efforts  of 
these  much-tried  troops  in  preparations  are  in  a 
sense  as  much  to  their  credit  as  their  heroism  in 
the  battles  that  followed.  Above  all,  the  water 
problem  caused  anxiety  to  the  Admiral,  to  Gen- 
eral Birdwood  and  to  myself.  The  troops  to  ad- 
vance from  Suvla  Bay  across  the  Anafarta  valley 
might  reckon  on  finding  some  wells — it  was  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  no  water  was  waiting  for  us  on 
the  ridges  of  Sari  Bair.  Therefore,  first,  several 
days'  supply  had  to  be  stocked  into  tanks  along 
the  beach  and  thence  pumped  up  into  other  tanks 
half-way  up  the  mountains;  secondly,  a  system  of 
mule  transport  had  to  be  worked  out,  so  that,  in  so 
far  as  was  humanly  possible,  thirst  should  not  be 
allowed  to  overcome  the  troops  after  they  had 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy.  On  the  nights  of  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  August  the  reinforcing  troops  were 
shipped  into  Anzac  very  silently  at  the  darkest 
hours.  Then,  still  silently,  they  were  tucked  away 
from  enemy's  aeroplanes  or  observatories  in  their 
prepared  hiding-places.  The  whole  sea  route  lay 
open  to  the  view  of  the  Turks  upon  Achi  Baba's 
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summit  and  Battleship  Hill.  Aeroplanes  could 
count  every  tent  and  every  ship  at  Mudros  or  at 
Imbros.  Within  rifle  fire  of  Anzac's  open  beach 
hostile  riflemen  were  looking  out  across  the  ^gean 
no  more  than  twenty  feet  from  our  opposing  lines. 
Every  modern  appliance  of  telescope,  telegraph, 
wireless,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .' 
The  troops  thus  gathered  together  in  the  re- 
stricted Anzac  position  were  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive on  the  6th  and  on  the  following  night.  .  .  . 
German  accounts  of  the  operations  suggest  that 
the  enemy  remained  wholly  unaware  of  the  great 
accessions  to  the  strength  of  the  Anzac  army  until 
their  presence  was  made  apparent  in  the  fighting 
that  ensued." — Ibid.,  pp.  197-198. — "The  troops 
now  at  the  disposal  of  General  Birdwood  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  37,000  rifles  and  72  guns,  with 
naval  support  from  two  cruisers,  four  monitors, 
and  two  destroyers.  Under  the  scheme  these  troops 
were  to  be  divided  into  two  main  portions.  .  .  . 
During  the  4th,  sth,  and  6th  of  August  the  works 
on  the  enemy's  left  and  centre  were  subjected  to  a 
slow  bombardment,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th  August  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  formid- 
able Lone  Pine  entrenchment  ...  a  distinct  step 
on  the  way  across  to  Maidos.  It  commanded  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  Turkish  water  supply, 
and  was  a  work,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  works,  for 
the  safety  of  which  the  enemy  had  always  evinced 
a  certain  nervousness.  The  attack  was  designated  to 
heighten  this  impression.  .  .  .  The  action  com- 
menced at  4.30  p.  m.  with  a  continuous  and  heavy 
bombardment  of  the  Lone  Pine  and  adjacent 
trenches,  H.  M.  S.  Bacclmnte  assisting  by  searching 
the  valleys  to  the  north-east  and  east,  and  the 
monitors  by  shelling  the  enemy's  batteries  south  of 
Gaba  Tepe.  The  assault  .  .  .  was  carried  out  by 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Australian  BattaUons,  the 
ist  Battalion  forming  the  Brigade  reserve. 

"Two  lines  left  their  trenches  simultaneously,  and 
were  closely  followed  up  by  a  third.  The  rush 
across  the  open  was  a  regular  race  against  death, 
which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  hail  of  shell  and  rifle 
bullets  from  front  and  from  either  flank.  .  .  .  The 
barbed  wire  entanglement  was  reached  and  was 
surmounted.  Then  came  a  terrible  moment,  when 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  into  the  trenches.  The  overhead 
cover  of  stout  pine  beams  resisted  all  individual 
efforts  to  move  it,  and  the  loopholes  continued  to 
spit  fire.  Groups  of  our  men  then  bodily  lifted  up 
the  beams  and  individual  soldiers  leaped  down  into 
the  semi-darkened  galleries  amongst  the  Turks.  By 
5.47  p.m.  the  3rd  and  4th  Battalions  were  well 
into  the  enemy's  vitals,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
reserves  of  the  2nd  Battalion  advanced  over  their 
parados,  and  driving  out,  killing,  or  capturing  the 
occupants,  made  good  the  whole  of  the  trenches. 
...  At  once  the  Turks  made  it  plain,  as  they  have 
never  ceased  to  do  since,  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  acquiescing  in  the  capture  of  this  capital  work. 
At  7.0  p.  m.  a  determined  and  violent  counter- 
attack began,  both  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south.  Wave  upon  wave  the  enemy  swept  forward 
with  the  bayonet.  Here  and  there  a  well-directed 
salvo  of  bombs  emptied  a  section  of  a  trench,  but 
whenever  this  occurred  the  gap  was  quickly  filled 
by  the  initiative  of  the  officers  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  men." — General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
II,  1915. 

(xxi)  Turkish  counter-attacks. — "The  enemy 
allowed  small  respite.  At  1.30  that  night  the 
battle  broke  out  afresh.  Strong  parties  of  Turks 
swarmed  out  of  the  communication  trenches,  pre- 
ceded  by   showers    of   bombs.       For   seven    hours 


these  counter-attacks  continued.  All  this  time  con- 
soUdation  was  being  attempted,  although  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  Turkish  prisoners  hampe.ed  move- 
ment and  constituted  an  actual  danger.  In  beating 
off  these  desperate  counter-attacks  very  heavy  cas- 
ualties were  suffered  by  the  Australians.  .  .  . 
Twelve  hours  later,  at  1.30  p.  m.  on  the  7th,  an- 
other effort  was  made  by  the  enemy,  lasting  unin- 
terruptedly at  closest  quarters  till  5  p.  m.,  then 
being  resumed  at  midnight  and  proceeding  inter- 
mittently till  dawn.  .  .  .  During  the  Sth  of  August 
advantage  was  taken  of  every  cessation  in  the  en- 
emy's bombing  to  consolidate.  ...  At  5  a.  m.  on 
9th  August  the  enemy  made  a  sudden  attempt  to 
storm  from  the  east  and  south-east  after  a  feint  of 
fire  attack  from  the  north.  The  7th  Battahon  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  shock,  and  handled  the  attack  so 
vigorously  that  by  7.45  a.m.  there  were  clear 
signs  of  demoralization  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  But, 
although  this  marked  the  end  of  counter  attacks 
on  the  large  scale,  the  bombing  and  sniping  con- 
tinued, though  in  less  volume,  throughout  this  day 
and  night,  and  lasted  till  12th  August,  when  it  at 
last  became  manifest  that  we  had  gained  complete 
ascendancy.  During  the  final  grand  assault  our 
losses  from  artillery  fire  were  large,  and  ever  since 
the  work  has  passed  into  our  hands  it  has  been  a 
favourite  daily  and  nightly  mark  for  heavy  shells 
and  bombs." — Ibid. 

(xxii)  Australian  achievement. — "Thus  was  Lone 
Pine  taken  and  held.  The  Turks  were  in  great 
force  and  very  full  of  fight,  yet  one  weak  Aus- 
trahan  brigade,  numbering  at  the  outset  but 
2,000  rifles,  and  supported  only  by  two  weak  bat- 
taUons,  carried  the  work  under  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
enemy  division,  and  maintained  their  grip  upon  it 
hke  a  vice  during  six  days'  successive  counter-at- 
tacks. High  praise  is  due  to  Brigadier-General  N. 
M.  Smyth  and  to  his  battalion  commanders.  .  .  . 
The  stout-heartedness  with  which  they  clung  to  the 
captured  ground  in  spite  of  fatigue,  severe  losses, 
and  the  continual  strain  of  shell  fire  and  bomb  at- 
tacks may  seem  less  striking  to  the  civilian;  it  is 
even  more  admirable  to  the  soldier.  From  start 
to  finish  the  artillery  support  was  untiring  and 
vigilant.  Owing  to  the  rapid,  accurate  fire  of  the 
2nd  New  Zealand  Battery,  under  Major  Sykes,  sev- 
eral of  the  Turkish  onslaughts  were  altogether  de- 
feated in  their  attempts  to  get  to  grips  with  the 
Australians.  Not  a  chance  was  lost  by  the.se  gun- 
ners, although  time  and  again  the  enemy's  artillery 
made  direct  hits  on  their  shields.  The  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  trenches 
was  prolonged  and  very  bitterly  contested.  .  .  . 
Other  frontal  attacks  from  the  existing  Anzac  posi- 
tions were  not  so  fortunate.  They  fulfilled  their 
object  in  so  far  as  they  prevented  the  enemy  from 
reinforcing  against  the  attack  upon  the  high  ridges, 
but  they  failed  to  make  good  any  ground.  .  .  .  The 
first  step  in  the  real  push^ — the  step  which  above 
all  others  was  to  count — was  the  night  attack  on 
the  summits  of  the  Sari  Bair  ridge.  The  crest  line 
of  this  lofty  mountain  range  runs  parallel  to  the 
sea,  dominating  the  under-features  contained  with- 
in the  Anzac  position,  although  those  fortunately 
defilade  the  actual  landing-place.  From  the  main 
ridge  a  series  of  spurs  run  down  towards  the  level 
beach,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deep, 
jagged  gullies  choked  up  with  dense  jungle." — Ibid. 

(xxiii)  Plan  of  the  main  operation. — "We  now 
come  to  .  .  .  the  most  important  item  in  Sir  I. 
Hamilton's  comprehensive  scheme  for  a  general  of- 
fensive in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula— the  attack  upon 
the  higher  ridges  of  Sari  Bair  from  the  west  and 
the  north-west  that  was  to  be  executed  by  bodies 
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of  troops  issuing  from  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Anzac    position.     This   undertaking    was   to    bring 
about   lighting   of   the   most   determined   character, 
but  as  its  various  incidents  and  phases  can  only  be 
followed  on  a  large  scale  map  it  is  only  proposed 
to    give    an    outline    sketch    of    what    was   a    very 
memorable   struggle.     The   opening   stages   of    this 
operation  was  fixed  to  take  place  after  dark  on  the 
5th."— C.  E.  Callwell,  The  Dardanelles,  p.  200.— "It 
was  our  object  to  effect  a  lodgment  along  the  crest 
of  the  main  high  ridge  with  two  columns  of  troops, 
but,  seeing  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  enemy,  the  effort  had  to  be  made 
by  stages.     We  were  bound,  in  fact,  to  undertake 
a  double  subsidiary  operation  before  we  could  hope 
to  launch  these  attacks  with  any  real  prospect  of 
success.     The  two  assaulting  columns,  which  were 
to  work  up  three  ravines  to  the  storm  of  the  high 
ridge,  were  to   be  preceded  by   two  covering  col- 
umns.    One   of  these  was  to  capture   the  enemy's 
positions  commanding  the  foothills,  first  to  open  the 
mouths  of  the  ravines,  secondly  to  cover  the  right 
flank  of  another  covering  force  whilst  it  marched 
along  the  beach.     The  other  covering  column  was 
to  strike  far  out  to   the  north   until,   from  a   hill 
called  Damakjehk  Bair,  it  could  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  the  landing  of  the  9th  Corps  at  Nibrunesi 
Point,  and  guard  the  left  flank  of  the  column  as- 
saulting Sari   Bair  from  any   forces  of   the  enemy 
which  might  be  assembled  in  the  Anafarta  valley." 
— General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dispatch,  Dec.  11,   iQiS- 
(xxiv)     Stratagems. — "Table    Top     is    a     steep- 
sided,    flat-topped    hill,    close    on   400    feet    above 
sea  level.     The  sides  of  the  hill  are  mostly  sheer 
and    quite    impracticable,    but    here    and    there    a 
ravine,    choked    with    scrub,    and    under    fire    of 
enemy     trenches,     gives     precarious     foothold    up 
the   precipitous   cliffs.     The   small   plateau   on   the 
summit    was    honeycombed    with    trenches,    which 
were    connected    by    a   communication    alley    with 
that  under-feature  of  Sari  Bair  known  as  Rhodo- 
dendron Spur.    Amongst  other  stratagems  the  An- 
zac troops,  assisted  by  H.  M.  S.  Colne,  had  long 
and  carefully  been  educating  the  Turks  how  they 
should  lose   Old  No.   3   Post,   which  could  hardly 
have  been  rushed  by  simple  force  of  arms.     Every 
night,  exactly  at  9  p.  m.,  H.  M.  S.  Colne  threw  the 
beams  of  her  searchlight   on  to  the   redoubt,  and 
opened  fire  upon  it  for  exactly   10  minutes.  Then, 
after  a  10  minutes'  interval,  came  a  second  illumi- 
nation and  bombardment,   commencing   always   at 
Q.20  and  ending  precisely  at  9.30  p.  m.     The  idea 
was  that,  after  successive  nights  of  such  practice, 
the  enemy  would  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  the 
searchlight  as  a  hint  to  clear  out  until  the  shelling 
was  at  an  end.     But  on  the  eventful  night  of  the 
6th,  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  drowned  by  the 
loud  cannonade,  unseen  as  they  crept  along  in  that 
darkest  shadow  which  fringes  a  searchlight's  beam 
— came   the   right   covering   column.     At   9.30   the 
light  switched  off,  and  instantly  our  men  poured 
out   of  the   scrub   jungle   and   into   the   empty   re- 
doubt.   By  II  p.m.  the  whole  series  of  surrounding 
entrenchments    were   ours !   .  .  .  The   attack   along 
the  Chailak  Dere  was  not  so  cleanly  carried  out — 
made,  indeed,  just  about  as  ugly  a  start  as  any  en- 
emy couid  wish.    Pressing  eagerly  forward  through 
the  night,  the  little  column  of  stormers  found  them- 
selves held  up  by  a  barbed-wire  erection  of  unex- 
ampled   height,    depth,   and    solidity,    which    com- 
pletely closed  the  river  bed — that  is  to  say,  the  only 
practicable  entrance  to  the  ravine.     The  entangle- 
ment was  flanked  by  a  strongly-held  enemy  trench 
running   right   across  the   opening   of  the   Chailak 
Dere.    Here  that  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Otago 


Mounted  Rifles,  lost  some  of  their  bravest  and  their 
best,  but  in  the  end,  when  things  were  beginning 
to  seem  desperate,  a  passage  was  forced  through  the 
stubborn  obstacle  with  most  conspicuous  and  cool 
courage  by  Captain  Shera  and  a  party  of  New  Zea- 
land Engineers,  supported  by  the  Maoris.  .  .  . 
Thus  was  the  mouth  of  the  Chailak  Dere  opened 
in  time  to  admit  of  the  unopposed  entry  of  the 
right  assaulting  column." — Ibid. 

(xxv)  Cap'ture'  of  Table  Top. — "Simultaneously 
the  attack  on  Table  Top  had  been  launched  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment  from  H.M.S. 
Colne.  No  General  on  peace  mana'uvres  would 
ask  troops  to  attempt  so  break-neck  an  enterprise. 
The  flanks  of  Table  Top  are  so  steep  that  the 
height  gives  an  impression  of  a  mushroom  shape — 
of  the  summit  bulging  out  over  its  stem.  But  just 
as  faith  moves  mountains,  so  valour  can  carry 
them.  The  Turks  fought  bravely.  The  angle  of 
Table  Top's  ascent  is  recognized  in  our  regulations 
as  'impracticable  for  infantry.'  But  neither  Turks 
nor  angles  of  ascent  were  destined  to  stop  Russell 
or  his  New  Zealanders  that  night.  There  are  mo- 
ments during  battle  when  life  becomes  intensified, 
when  men  become  supermen,  when  the  impossible 
becomes  simple- — and  this  was  one  of  those  mo- 
ments. The  scarped  heights  were  scaled,  the  pla- 
teau was  carried  by  midnight.  .  .  .  The  right  as- 
saulting column  had  entered  the  two  southerly 
ravines — ^Sazli  Beit  Dere  and  Chailak  Dere — by 
midnight.  At  1.30  a.  m.  began  a  hotly-contested 
fight  for  the  trenches  on  the  lower  part  of  Rodo- 
dendron  Spur,  whilst  the  Chailak  Dere  column 
pressed  steadily  up  the  valley  against  the  enemy. 
The  left  covering  column,  under  Brigadier-General 
Travers,  after  marching  along  the  beach  to  No.  3 
outpost,  resumed  its  northerly  advance  as  soon  as 
the  attack  on  Bauchop's  Hill  had  developed.  Once 
the  Chailak  Dere  was  cleared  the  column  moved  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Aghyl  Dere,  disregarding  the  en- 
filade fire  from  sections  of  Bauchop's  Hill  still  un- 
captured.  .  .  .Every  trench  encountered  was  insist- 
antly  rushed  by  the  [South  Wales]  Borderers,  until 
having  reached  the  predetermined  spot,  the  whole 
column  was  unhesitatingly  launched  at  Damak- 
jehk Bair.  Several  Turkish  trenches  were  captured 
at  the  bayonet's  point,  and  by  1.30  a.  m.  the  whole 
of  the  hill  was  occupied,  thus  safeguarding  the  left 
rear  of  the  whole  of  the  Anzac  attack." — Ibid. 

(xxvi)  Beginning  of  the  grand  attack. — "The 
left  assaulting  column  crossed  the  Chailak  Dere  at 
12.30  a.  m.,  and  entered  the  Aghyl  Dere  at  the 
heels  of  the  left  covering  column.  The  surprise, 
on  this  side,  was  complete.  Two  Turkish  officers 
were  caught  in  their  pyjamas;  enemy  arms  and 
ammunition  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  The 
grand  attack  was  now  in  full  swing,  but  the  coun- 
try gave  new  sensations  in  cHff  climbing  even  to 
officers  and  men  who  had  graduated  over  the  goat 
tracks  of  Anzac.  ...  At  last,  after  advancing  some 
distance  up  the  Aghyl  Dere,  the  column  split  up 
into  two  parts.  The  4th  Australian  Brigade  strug- 
gled, fighting  hard  as  they  went,  up  to  the  north  of 
the  northern  fork  of  the  Aghyl  Dere,  making  for 
Hill  305.  .  .  The  2gth  Indian  Infantry  Brigade 
scrambled  up  the  southern  fork  of  the  Aghyl  Dere 
and  the  spurs  north  of  it  to  the  attack  of  a  portion 
of  the  Sari  Bair  ridge  known  as  Hill  Q." — Ibid. 
(xxvii)  Capture  of  Rhododendron  Spur. — 
"Dawn  broke  and  the  crest  line  was  not  in  our 
hands,  although,  considering  all  things,  the  left 
assaulting  column  had  made  a  marvellous  advance. 
.  .  The  enemy  had  been  flung  back  from  ridge  to 
ridge ;  an  excellent  line  for  the  renewal  of  the  at- 
tack had  been  secured,  and  (except  for  the  exhaus- 
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tion  of  the  troops)  the  auspices  were  propitious. 
Turning  to  the  right  assaulting  column,  one  bat- 
talion .  .  .  clambered  slowly  up  the  SazU  Beit 
Dere.  The  remamder  of  the  force  .  .  .  wound 
their  way  amongst  the  pitfalls  and  forced  their  pas- 
sage through  the  scrub  of  the  Chailak  Dere,  where 
fierce  opposition  forced  them  ere  long  to  deploy. 
Here,  too,  the  hopeless  country  was  the  main  hind- 
rance, and  it  was  not  until  5.45  a.  m.  that  the  bulk 
of  the  column  joined  the  Canterbury  Battalion  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Rhododendron  Spur.  The 
whole  force  then  moved  up  the  spur,  gaining  touch 
with  the  left  assaulting  column  by  means  of  the 
loth  Gurkhas,  in  face  of  very  heavy  fire  and  fre- 
quent Gayonet  charges.  Eventually  they  en- 
trenched on  the  top  of  Rhododendron  Spur,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  short  of  Chunuk  Bair — i.e.,  of  victory. 
At  7  a.  m.  the  .  .  Gurkhas  belonging  to  the  left 
assaulting  column  had  approached  the  main  ridge 
northeast  of  Chunuk  Bair,  whilst,  on  their  left, 
the  14th  Sikhs  had  got  into  touch  with  the  4th 
Australian  Brigade  on  the  southern  watershed  of 
the  Asma  Dere.  The  4th  Australian  Brigade  now 
received  orders  to  leave  half  a  battalion  to  hold  the 
spur,  and,  with  the  rest  of  its  strength,  plus  the 
14th  Sikhs,  to  assault  Hill  305  (Koja  Chemen 
Tepe).  But  by  this  time  the  enemy's  opposition 
had  hardened,  and  his  reserves  were  moving  up 
from  the  direction  of  Battleship  Hill.  Artillery 
support  was  asked  for  and  given,  yet  by  9  a.  m.  the 
attack  of  the  right  assaulting  column  on  Chunuk 
Bair  was  checked,  and  any  idea  of  a  further  ad- 
vance on  [Hill  305]  .  .  .  had  to  be,  for  the  mo- 
ment, suspended.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
was  to  hold  fast  to  the  Asma  Dere  watershed 
whilst  attacking  the  ridge  north-east  of  Chunuk 
Bair,  an  attack  to  be  supported  by  a  fresh  assault 
launched  against  Chunuk  Bair  itself.  At  Q.30  a.  m. 
the  two  assaulting  columns  pressed  forward  whilst 
our  guns  pounded  the  enemy  moving  along  the 
Battleship  Hill  spurs.  But  in  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts their  increasing  exhaustion  as  opposed  to  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  enemy's  fresh  troops  be- 
gan to  tell — they  had  shot  their  bolt.  So  all  day 
they  clung  to  what  they  had  captured  and  strove 
to  make  ready  for  the  night.  At  11  a.  m.  three 
battalions  of  the  39th  Infantry  Brigade  were  sent 
up  from  the  general  reserve  to  be  at  hand  when 
needed,  and,  at  the  same  hour,  one  more  battalion 
of  the  reserve  was  dispatched  to  the  ist  Australian 
Division  to  meet  the  drain  caused  by  all  the  des- 
perate Lone  Pine  fighting.  By  the  afternoon  the 
position  of  the  two  assaulting  columns  was  un- 
changed. The  right  covering  force  were  in  occu- 
pation of  Table  Top,  Old  No.  3  Post,  and  Bauchop 
Hill,  which  General  Russell  had  been  ordered  to 
maintain  with  two  regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles,  so 
that  he  might  have  two  other  regiments  and  the 
Maori  Contingent  available  to  move  as  required. 
The  left  covering  force  held  Damakjelik  Bair.  The 
forces  which  had  attacked  along  the  front  of  the 
original  Anzac  line  were  back  again  in  their  own 
trenches.  The  Lone  Pine  work  was  being  fu- 
riously disputed.  All  had  suffered  heavily  and  all 
were  very  tired." — Ibid. 

(xxviii)  Attack  on  Chunuk  Bair. — "In  the 
course  of  this  afternoon  (7th  August)  reconnais- 
sances of  Sari  Bair  were  carried  out  and  the 
troops  were  got  into  shape  for  a  fresh  advance  in 
three  columns,  to  take  place  in  the  early  morning. 
.  .  .  The  attack  was  timed  for  4.15  a.  m.  At  the 
first  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  observers  saw  figures 
moving  against  the  sky-line  of  Chunuk  Bair.  Were 
they  our  own  men,  or  were  they  the  Turks? 
Telescopes  were  anxiously  adjusted;  the  light  grew 


stronger;  men  were  seen  climbing  up  from  our 
side  of  the  ridge;  they  were  our  own  fellows — the 
topmost  summit  was  ours !  On  the  right  General 
Johnston's  column  .  .  .  had  raced  ...  up  the 
steep.  Nothing  could  check  them.  On  they  went, 
until,  with  a  last  determined  rush,  they  fixed  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  south-western  slopes  and  crest 
of  the  main  knoll  known  as  the  height  of  Chunuk 
Bair.  ...  In  the  centre  the  39th  Infantry  Brigade 
and  the  29th  Indian  Brigade  moved  along  the  gul- 
lies leading  up  to  the  Sari  Bair  ridge.  ...  So 
murderous  was  the  enemy's  fire  that  little  progress 
could  be  made,  though  some  ground  was  gained  on 
the  spurs  to  the  north-east  of  the  Farm.  On  the 
left  the  4th  Australian  Brigade  advanced  from  the 
Asma  Dere  against  the  lower  slopes  of  Abdul  Rah- 
man Bair  (a  spur  running  due  north  from  Koja 
Chemen  Tepe)  with  the  intention  of  wheeUng  to 
its  right  and  advancing  up  the  spur.  Cunningly 
placed  Turkish  machine-guns  and  a  strong  en- 
trenched body  of  infantry  were  ready  for  this 
move,  and  the  Brigade  were  unable  to  get  on. 
At  last,  on  the  approach  of  heavy  columns  of 
the  enemy,  the  Australians,  virtually  surrounded, 
and  having  already  suffered  losses  of  over  1,000 
were  withdrawn  to  their  original  position.  Here 
they  stood  at  bay,  and  though  the  men  were  by 
now  half  dead  with  thirst  and  with  fatigue,  they 
bloodily  repulsed  attack  after  attack  delivered  by 
heavy  columns  of  Turks." — Ibid. 

(xxix)  Capture  of  Chunuk  Bair. — "So  stood  mat- 
ters at  noon.  Enough  had  been  done  for  honour 
and  much  ground  had  everywhere  been  gained. 
The  expected  support  from  Suvla  hung  fire,  but 
the  capture  of  Chunuk  Bair  was  a  presage  of  vic- 
tory; even  the  troops  who  had  been  repulsed  were 
quite  undefeated — quite  full  of  fight — and  so  it  was 
decided  to  hold  hard  as  we  were  till  nightfall,  and 
then  to  essay  one  more  grand  attack,  wherein  the 
footing  gained  on  Chunuk  Bair  would  this  time  be 
used  as  a  pivot.  In  the  afternoon  the  battle  slack- 
ened, excepting  always  at  Lone  Pine,  where  the 
enemy  were  still  coming  on  in  mass,  and  being 
mown  down  by  our  fire.  .  .  .  That  evening  the 
New  Zealand  Brigade,  with  two  regiments  of  the 
New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles,  and  the  Maoris,  held 
Rhododendron  Spur  and  the  south-western  slopes 
of  the  main  knoll  of  Chunuk  Bair.  The  front  hne 
was  prolonged  by  the  columns  of  General  Cox  and 
General  Monash  (with  the  4th  Australian  Bri- 
gade). Behind  the  New  Zealanders  were  the  38th 
Brigade  in  reserve,  and  in  rear  of  General  Monash 
two  battalions  of  the  40th  Brigade.  The  inner  line 
was  held  as  before,  and  the  29th  Brigade  (less  two 
battalions)  had  been  sent  up  from  the  general  re- 
serve,  and   remained   still   further  in   rear." — Ibid. 

(xxx)  Attack  of  August  Qth. — Allied  disappoint- 
ment.— "At  4.30  a.  m.  on  August  9th  the  (Thunuk 
Bair  ridge  and  Hill  Q  were  heavily  shelled.  The 
naval  guns,  all  the  guns  on  the  left  flank,  and  as 
many  as  possible  from  the  right  flank  .  .  .  took 
part  in  this  cannonade,  which  rose  to  its  climax  at 
5.15  a.  m.,  when  the  whole  ridge  seemed  a  mass 
of  flame  and  smoke,  whence  huge  clouds  of  dust 
drifted  slowly  upwards  in  strange  patterns  on  to 
the  sky.  At  5.16  a  m.  this  tremendous  bombard- 
ment was  to  be  switched  off  on  to  the  flanks  and 
reverse  slopes  of  the  heights.  General  Baldwin's 
column  had  assembled  in  the  Chailak  Dere,  and 
was  moving  up  towards  General  Johnston's  head- 
quarters. Our  plan  contemplated  the  massing  of 
this  column  immediately  behind  the  trenches  held 
by  the  New  Zealand  Infantry  Brigade.  Thence  it 
was  intended  to  launch  the  battalions  in  successive 
lines,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  on  the  high 
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ground.  Iiifinilc  trouble  had  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  narrow  track  should  be  kept  clear,  j.;uides 
also  were  provided ;  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  darkness,  the  rough  scrub-covered  country,  its 
sheer  steepness,  so  delayed  the  column  that  they 
were  unable  to  take  lull  advantage  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground,  and,  inclining  to  the 
left,  did  not  reach  the  line  of  the  Farm — Chunuk 
Bair  till  5.15  a.  m.  In  plain  English,  Baldwin, 
owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  awful  country,  lost 
his  way — through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  mis- 
chance was  due  to  the  fact  that  time  did  not  admit 
of  the  detailed  careful  reconnaissance  of  routes 
which  is  so  essential  where  operations  are  to  be 
carried  out  by  night.  And  now  .  .  .  the  6th 
Gurkhas  of  the  29th  Indian  Infantry  Brigade 
pressed  up  the  slopes  of  Sari  Bair.  .  .  Not  only 
did  this  battalion,  as  well  as  some  of  the  6th  South 
Lancashire  Regiment,  reach  the  crest,  but  they  be- 
gan to  attack  down  the  far  side  of  it,  firing  as  they 
went  at  the  fast  retreating  enemy.  But  the  for- 
tune of  war  was  against  us.  At  this  supreme  mo- 
ment Baldwin's  column  was  still  a  long  way  from 
our  trenches  on  the  crest  of  Chunuk  Bair,  whence 
they  should  even  now  have  been  sweeping  out  to- 
wards fHill  Q!  along  the  whole  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain. And  instead  of  Baldwin's  support  came  sud- 
denly a  salvo  of  heavy  shell.  These  falling  so  un- 
expectedly among  the  stormers  threw  them  into 
terrible  confusion.  The  Turkish  commander  saw 
his  chance;  instantly  his  troops  were  rallied  and 
brought  back  in  a  counter-charge,  and  the  South 
Lancashires  and  Gurkhas,  who  had  seen  the  prom- 
ised land  and  had  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
held  victory  in  their  grasp,  were  forced  backwards 
over  the  crest  and  on  to  the  lower  slopes  whence 
they  had  first  started.  But  where  was  the  main 
attack — where  was  Baldwin?" — Ibid. — "Baldwin, 
finding  that  he  could  not  reach  the  summit  ridge 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  main  attack,  deployed  at 
the  farm  to  the  left  of  the  New  Zealand  trenches  on 
Rhododendron  Spur.  The  New  Zealanders,  being 
the  pivot  of  the  movement,  were  not  required  to 
advance,  and  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
safely." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v. 
2,  p.  246. 

(xxxi)  Turkish  counter-attack. — "During  the 
night  of  Aug.  q-io  the  New  Zealand  and  New 
Army  troops  on  Chunuk  Bair  were  relieved.  The 
two  battalions  of  the  New  Army  chosen  to  hold 
Chunuk  Bair  were  the  6th  Loyal  North  Lan- 
cashire Regiment  and  the  sth  Wiltshire  Regiment. 
The  first  of  these  arrived  in  good  time  and  oc- 
cupied the  trenches.  Even  in  the  darkness  their 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Levinge, 
recognized  how  dangerously  these  trenches  were 
sited,  and  he  began  at  once  to  dig  observation  posts 
on  the  actual  crest  and  to  strengthen  the  defences 
where  he  could.  ...  At  daybreak  on  Tuesday, 
loth  August,  the  Turks  delivered  a  grand  attack 
from  the  line  Chunuk  Bair-Hill  Q  against  these 
two  battalions,  already  weakened  in  numbers 
though  not  in  spirit,  by  previous  fighting.  First 
our  men  were  shelled  by  every  enemy  gun,  and 
then  at  5  30  a.  m.  were  assaulted  by  a  huge  column, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  a  full  division  plus  a  regi- 
ment of  three  battalions.  The  North  Lancashire 
men  were  simply  overwhelmed  in  their  shallow 
trenches  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  whilst  the 
Wilts,  who  were  caught  out  in  the  open,  were 
literally  almcst  annihilated.  The  ponderous  mass 
of  the  enemy  swept  over  the  crest,  turned  the  rig^t 
flank  of  our  line  below,  swarmed  round  the  Hamp- 
shires  and  General  Baldwin's  column,  which  had 
to  give  ground,  and  were  only  extricated  with  great 


difficulty  and  very  heavy  losses." — General  Sir  Ian 
iiamilton,  Dispatch,  Dec.  11,  1915. 

(xxxii)  Counter-attack  checked. — "Now  it  was 
our  turn.  The  warships  and  the  New  Zealand  and 
.Australian  Artillery,  the  Indian  Mounted  Artillery 
Brigade,  and  the  69th  Brigade  Royal  Field  Artil- 
lery were  getting  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  As  the 
successive  solid  lines  of  Turks  topi)ed  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  gaps  were  torn  through  their  formation 
and  an  iron  rain  fell  on  them  as  they  tried  to  re- 
form in  the  gullies.  Not  here  only  did  the  Turks 
pay  dearly  for  their  recapture  of  the  vital  crest. 
Enemy  reinforcements  continued  to  move  up  Bat- 
tleship Hill  under  heavy  and  accurate  fire  from  our 
guns,  and  still  they  kept  topping  the  ridges  and 
pouring  down  the  western  slopes  of  the  Chunuk 
Bair  as  if  determined  to  regain  everything  they 
had  lost.  But  once  they  were  over  the  crest  they 
became  exposed  not  only  to  the  full  blast  of  the 
guns,  naval  and  military,  but  also  to  a  battery  of 
ten  machine-guns  belonging  to  the  New  Zealand 
Infantry  Brigade,  which  played  upon  their  serried 
ranks  at  close  range  until  the  barrels  were  red-hot. 
Enormous  losses  were  inflicted,  especially  by  these 
ten  machine-guns;  and  of  the  swarms  which  had 
once  fairly  crossed  the  crest  line  only  the  merest 
handful  ever  straggled  back  to  their  own  side  of 
Chunuk  Bair.  At  this  same  time  strong  forces  of 
the  enemy  (forces  which  I  had  reckoned  would 
have  been  held  back  to  meet  our  advance  from 
Suvla  Bay)  were  hurled  against  the  Farm  and  the 
spurs  to  the  north-east,  where  there  arose  a  con- 
flict so  deadly  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
climax  of  the  four  days'  fighting  for  the  ridge. 
Portions  of  our  line  were  pierced  and  the  troops 
driven  clean  down  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  the  men  were  rallied  by  Staff  Captain  Street, 
who  was  there  supervising  the  transport  of  food 
and  water.  Without  a  word,  unhesitatingly,  they 
followed  him  back  to  the  Farm,  where  they  plunged 
again  into  the  midst  of  that  series  of  struggles  in 
which  generals  fought  in  the  ranks  and  men 
dropped  their  scientific  weapons  and  caught  one 
another  by  the  throat.  So  desperate  a  battle  can- 
not be  described.  The  Turks  came  on  again  and 
again,  fighting  magnificently,  calling  upon  the  name 
of  God.  Our  men  stood  to  it,  and  maintained,  by 
many  a  deed  of  daring,  the  old  traditions  of  their 
race.  There  was  no  flinching.  They  died  in  the 
ranks  where  they  stood.  .  .  .  [On  this  bloody  field 
fell  Brigadier-General  Baldwin,  Brigadier-General 
Cooper,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  Nunn,  Levinge 
and  Garden.]  Towards  this  supreme  struggle  the 
absolute  last  two  battalions  from  the  General  Re- 
serve were  now  hurried,  but  by  10  a.  m.  the  effort 
of  the  enemy  was  spent.  Soon  their  shattered  rem 
nants  began  to  trickle  back,  leaving  a  track  of 
corpses  behind  them,  and  by  night,  except  pris- 
oners or  wounded,  no  live  Turk  was  left  upon  our 
side  of  the  slope.  That  same  day,  loth  August,  two 
attacks,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon,  were  delivered  on  our  positions  along 
the  Asmak  Dere  and  Damakjelik  Bair.  Both  were 
repulsed.  The  grand  coup  had  not  come  off.  The 
Narrows  were  still  out  of  sight  and  beyond  field- 
gun  range." — Ibid. — "The  new  battle  commenced 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  and  was  continued  on 
the  7th  and  Sth.  It  was  sustained  by  nearly  50,- 
000  British  and  French  troops  with  72  guns,  against 
which  the  Turks  mustered  approximately  30  000 
men  with  56  guns.  The  result  was  a  great  and  bit- 
ter disappointment  for  the  .Allies.  Only  a  few 
hundred  yards  were  gained  along  the  whole  front. 
The  losses  both  of  the  British  and  French  had 
been   very   heavy.     In    all   from   the    25th   to   the 
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cessation  at  the  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
the  British  had  lost  nearly  15,000  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  French  at  least  4,000.  The  sit- 
uation disclosed  on  the  morrow  of  this  battle  was 
grim.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  whole  army  was  cramped 
and  pinned  down  at  two  separate  points  on  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula.  His  two  main  attacks,  though 
joined  by  the  sea,  were  now  otherwise  quite  dis- 
connected with  each  other.  None  of  the  decisive 
positions  on  the  Peninsula  were  in  our  hands.  A 
continuous  hne  of  Turkish  entrenchments  stood 
between  the  British  and  Achi  Baba,  and  between 
the  Australians,  and  the  mountain  of  Sari  Bair  or 
the  town  of  Maidos.  These  entrenchments  were 
growing  and  developing  line  upon  line.  The 
French  having  been  withdrawn  from  Troy,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  Asia  were  free  to  reinforce  the 
Peninsula.  All  the  available  British  reserves,  in- 
cluding the  Indian  Brigade  and  the  42d  Division, 
had  been  thrown  in  and  largely  consumed  after 
their  opportunity  had  passed.  The  casualities  in 
every  battalion  had  been  serious,  and  there  was  no 
means  at  hand  of  filling  the  gaps.  Not  even  the 
regular  10  per  cent  reserve  which  follows  auto- 
matically every  division  sent  on  active  service  had 
been  provided  for  the  29th  Division.  On  the  gth 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  reported  that  it  was  impossible 
to  break  through  the  Turkish  lines  with  the  forces 
at  his  disposal,  that  conditions  of  trench  warfare 
had  supervened,  and  that  reinforcements  of  at  least 
an  Army  Corps  were  needed.  At  least  a  month 
must  intervene  before  the  drafts  needed  to  restore 
the  Divisions  already  engaged  and  the  large  new 
forces  plainly  required  could  be  obtained  from 
home.  What  would  happen  in  this  month  of  con- 
tinued wastage  in  the  Allied  Army  and  of  unceas- 
ing growth  in  the  Turkish  power?  Initiative  and 
Opportunity  had  passed  to  the  enemy.  A  long, 
costly  struggle  lay  before  us  and  far  greater  ef- 
forts would  now  certainly  be  required." — W.  L.  S. 
Churchill,  World  crisis,  pp.   140-141. 

(xxxiii)  Landing  at  Suvla. — "Arrangements  for 
the  landing  of  the  gth  Corps  [Lieutenant-General 
Sir  F.  Stopford]  at  Suvla  were  worked  out  in 
minute  detail  by  my  General  Headquarters  Staff  in 
collaboration  with  the  staff  of  Vice-Admiral  de 
Robeck,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  destination  of  the  troops  was  kept  secret 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Whilst  concentrated  at  the 
island  of  Imbros  the  spirit  and  physique  of  the  nth 
Division  had  impressed  me  very  favourably.  They 
were  to  lead  off  the  landing.  From  Imbros  they 
were  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  peninsula  in  de- 
.stroyers  and  motor-lighters.  .  .  .  The  first  task  of 
the  gth  Corps  was  to  seize  and  hold  the  Chocolate 
and  Ismail  Oglu  Hills,  together  with  the  high 
ground  on  the  north  and  east  of  Suvla  Bay.  On 
the  evening  of  6th  August  the  nth  Division  sailed 
on  its  short  journey  from  Imbros  (Kephalos)  to 
Suvla  Bay  and,  meeting  with  no  mischance,  the 
landing  took  place,  the  brigades  of  the  nth  Di- 
vision getting  ashore  practically  simultaneously ; 
the  32nd  and  33rd  Brigades  at  B  and  C  beaches, 
♦he  ,34th  at  A  beach." — General  Ian  Hamilton,  Dis- 
patch, Dec.  II,  igi."?. — See  also  above:  xviii. 

(xxxiv)  Surprise  of  the  Turks. — "The  surprise 
of  the  Turks  was  complete.  At  B  and  C  the 
beaches  were  found  to  be  admirably  suited  .  .  .  (for 
landing  purposes!,  and  there  was  no  opposition.  The 
landing  at  A  was  more  difficult,  both  because  of  the 
shoal  water  and  because  there  the  Turkish  pickets 
and  sentrie!> — the  normal  cuarrlians  of  the  vo'M 
were  on  the  alert  and  active.  Some  of  the  lighters 
grounded  a  good  way  from  the  shore,  and  men  had 
to  struggle  towards  the  beach  in  as  much  as  four 


feet  six  inches  of  water.  ...  To  add  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  34th  Brigade  the  lighters  came  under 
flanking  rifle  fire  from  the  Turkish  outposts  at 
Lala  Baba  and  Ghazi  Baba.  The  enemy  even, 
knowing  every  inch  of  the  ground,  crept  down  in 
the  very  dark  night  on  to  the  beach  itself,  mingling 
with  our  troops  and  getting  between  our  firing  line 
and  its  supports.  Fortunately  the  number  of  these 
enterprising  foes  was  but  few,  and  an  end  was 
soon  put  to  their  activity  on  the  actual  beaches  by 
the  sudden  storming  of  Lala  Baba  from  the  soutn 
.  .  .  The  assaults  succeeded  at  once  and  without 
much  loss,  but  the  troops  .  .  .  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  way  it  was  delivered  in  the  inky  darkness 
of  the  night.  .  .  .  While  this  fighting  was  still  in 
progress  the  nth  Battalion  Manchester  Regiment 
.  .  .  was  advancing  northwards  in  very  fine  style, 
driving  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  back  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Karakol  Dagh  towards  the  Kiretch 
Tepe  Sirt.  ...  As  they  got  level  with  Hill  10  it 
grew  light  enough  to  see,  and  the  enemy  began  to  « 
shell.  No  one  seems  to  have  been  present  who  » 
could  take  hold  of  the  two  brigades,  the  32nd  and  '; 
34th,  and  launch  them  in  a  concerted  and  cohesive  ) 
attack.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  Turks  locally  avail- 
able were  by  now  in  the  field,  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  counter-attack  by  the  signs  of  hesita- 
tion, but  the  gth  Lancashire  Fusiliers  and  the  nth 
Manchester  Regiment  took  them  on  with  the  bay- 
onet, and  fairly  drove  them  back  in  disorder  over 
the  flaming  Hill  10  .  .  .  Day  was  now  breaking,  and 
with  the  dawn  sailed  into  the  bay  six  battalions  of 
the  loth  Division  under  Brigadier-General  Hill, 
from  Mitylene.  .  .  .  The  intention  of  the  Corps  Com- 
mander was  to  keep  the  loth  Division  on  the  left, 
and  with  it  to  push  on  as  far  forward  as  possible 
along  the  Kiretch  Tepe  Sirt  towards  the  heights 
above  Ejelmer  Bay.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  land 
these  six  battalions  of  the  loth  Division  at  A  beach 
and  seeing  Brigadier-General  Hill,  he  told  him 
that  as  the  left  of  the  34th  Brigade  was  being  hard 
pressed  he  should  get  into  touch  with  General 
Officer  Commanding  nth  Division,  and  work  in 
support  of  his  left  until  the  arrival  of  his  own  Divis- 

al  General.  But  the  naval  authorities,  so  Gen- 
eral Stopford  reports,  were  unwilling,  for  some  rea- 
son not  specified,  to  land  these  troops  at  A  beach,  so 
that  they  had  to  be  sent  in  lighters  to  C  beach, 
whence  they  marched  by  Lala  Baba  to  Hill  10 
under  fire.  Hence  were  caused  loss,  delay,  and 
fatigue." — Ibid. 

(xxxv)  Fighting  of  August  yth. — "The  re- 
mainder of  the  loth  Division,  .  .  .  (from  Mudros), 
and  with  them  .  .  .  General  Sir  B.  Mahon,  began 
to  arrive,  and  the  Naval  authorities  having  discov- 
ered a  suitable  landing-place  near  Ghazi  Baba, 
these  battalions' were  landed  there.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  round  and  about  Hill  10,  they 
retreated  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Sulajik 
and  Kuckuk  .'\nafarta  Ova.  .  .  .  by  the  evening 
General  Hammcrsley  had  seized  Yilghin  Burnu 
(Chocolate  Hills)  after  a  fight.  ...  At  the  same 
time  he  reported  that  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
further  progress  towards  the  vital  point,  Ismail 
Oglu  Tepe.  .  .  .  This  same  day  Sir  B.  Mahon  de- 
livered a  spirited  attack  along  the  Kiretch  Tepe  Sirt 
ridge,  .  .  .  and,  taking  some  small  trenches  en 
route,  secured  and  established  himself  on  a  pKJsi- 
tion.  ...  In  front  of  him,  on  the  ridge,  he  re- 
ported the  enemy  to  be  .strongly  entrenched.  .  .  . 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  new  troops  suf- 
fered much  from  want  of  water.  .  .  .  Measures 
actually  taken  in  regard  to  the  distribution  proved 
to  be  inadequate,  and  .  .  .  suffering  and  disorgani- 
zation   ensued.      The    disembarkation    of    artillery 
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horses  was  therefore  at  once,  and  rightly,  post- 
poned by  the  Corps  Commander,  in  order  that 
mules  might  be  landed  to  carry  up  water." — Ibid. 
(xxxvij  Reasons  fur  failure. — "And  now  Gen- 
eral Stopford,  recollecting  the  vast  issues  which 
hung  upon  his  success  'in  forestaUing  the  enemy, 
urged  his  Divisional  Commanders  to  push  on. 
Otherwise,  as  he  saw,  all  the  advantages  of 
the  surprise  landing  must  be  nullified.  But 
the  Divisional  Commanders  believed  themselves, 
it  seems,  to  be  unable  to  move.  Their  men,  they 
said,  were  exhausted  by  their  efforts  of  the  night 
of  the  Oth-7th  and  by  the  action  of  the  7th.  The 
want  of  water  had  told  on  the  new  troops.  .  .  . 
The  Divisional  Generals  were,  in  fact,  informed 
that,  'in  view  of  the  inadequate  artillery  support,' 
General  Stopford  did  not  wish  them  to  make  fron- 
tal attacks  on  entrenched  positions,  but  desired 
them,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  try  and  turn  any 
trenches  which  were  met  with.  Within  the  terms 
of  this  instruction  lies  the  root  of  our  failure  to 
make  use  of  the  priceless  daylight  hours  of  the  8th 
of  August.  .  .  .  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  7th 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn  the  few  guns  which 
had  been  in  action  during  the  day.  Beyond  half 
a  dozen  shells  dropped  from  very  long  range  into 
the  bay  in  the  early  morning  of  the  8th,  no  enemy 
artillery  tired  that  day  in  the  Suvla  area.  The 
guns  had  evidently  been  moved  back,  lest  they 
should  be  captured  when  we  pushed  forward.  As 
for  the  entrenched  positions,  these,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term,  were  non-existent.  There 
was  risk  in  cutting  myself  adrift,  even  temporarily, 
from  touch  with  the  operations  at  Anzac  and  Hel- 
les;  but  I  did  my  best  to  provide  against  any  sud- 
den call  by  leaving  Major-General  W.  P.  Braith- 
waite,  my  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  in  charge, 
[andj  ...  I  took  ship  and  set  out  for  Suvla.  On 
arrival  at  about  s  p.  m.  I  boarded  H.M.S.  Jonquil, 
where  I  found  corps  headquarters,  and  where  Gen- 
eral Stopford  informed  me  that  the  General  Officer 
commanding  nth  Division  was  confident  of  success 
in  an  attack  he  was  to  make  at  dawn  next  morn- 
ing (the  gth).  I  felt  no  such  confidence.  .  .  .  The 
commander  of  the  nth  Division  had,  it  seems, 
ordered  strong  patrols  to  be  pushed  forward  so  as 
to  make  good  all  the  strong  positions  in  advance 
which  could  be  occupied  without  serious  fighting; 
but,  as  he  afterwards  reported,  'little  was  done  in 
this  respect.'  Thus  a  priceless  twelve  hours  had 
already  gone  to  help  the  chances  pf  the  Turkish 
reinforcements  which  were,  I  knew,  both  from 
naval  and  aerial  sources,  actually  on  the  march 
for  Suvla.  But  when  I  urged  that  even  now,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  nth  Division  should  make  a 
concerted  attack  upon  the  hills,  I  was  met  by  a 
non  possumus.  .  .  .  The  Divisional  Commanders 
disliked  the  idea  of  an  advance  by  night,  and  Gen- 
eral Stopford  did  not  care,  it  seemed,  to  force 
their  hands.  .  .  .  Accompanied  by  Commodore 
Roger  Keyes  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aspinjll  .  .  . 
I  landed  on  the  beach,  where  all  seemed  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  saw  the  Commander  of  the  nth  Di- 
vision, Major-General  Hammersley.  ...  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  clear  and  coherent  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  32nd  Brigade;  but  I  have  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  it  did  not  actually  com- 
mence its  advance  till  4  a.  m.  on  the  gth  of  Aug- 
ust. The  reason  given  is  that  the  units  of  the 
brigade  were  scattered." — Ibid. 

(xxxvii)  Fighting  at  Suvla. — "That  night  I 
stayed  at  Suvla,  preferring  to  drop  direct  cable  con- 
tact with  my  operations  as  a  whole  to  losing  touch 
with  a  corps  battle  which  seemed  to  be  going 
wrong.     At  dawn  on  the   9th  I  watched   General 


Hammersley 's  attack,  and  very  soon  realized,  by 
the  well-sustained  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  (so 
silent  the  previous  day)  and  by  the  volume  of  the 
musketry,  that  Turkish  reinforcements  had  arrived; 
that  with  the  renewed  confidence  caused  by  our 
long  delay  the  guns  had  been  brought  back;  and 
that,  after  all,  we  were  forestalled.  This  was  a  bad 
moment.  Our  attack  failed;  our  losses  were  very 
serious.  .  .  .  [Then  the  centre  seemed  to  give  way. J 
Whether  this  was  the  result  of  the  shrapnel  lire  or 
whether,  as  some  say,  an  order  to  retire  came  up 
from  the  rear,  the  result  was  equally  fatal  to  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  Scrub  fires  on  Hill  70  did  much  to  harass 
and  hamper  our  troops.  When  the  32nd  Brigade 
fell  back  before  attacks  from  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
north  of  Anafarta  Sagir  and  from  the  direction  of 
Abrijka  they  took  up  the  line  north  and  south 
through  Sulajik.  Here  their  left  was  protected  by 
two  battalions  of  the  34th  Brigade,  which  came  up 
to  their  support.  The  line  was  later  on  prolonged 
by  the  remainder  of  the  34th  Brigade  and  two  bat- 
talions of  the  iSQfh  Brigade  of  the  S3rd  Division. 
.  .  .  During  the  night  of  the  8th-gth  and  early 
morning  of  the  gth  the  whole  of  the  S3rd  (Terri- 
torial) Division  (my  general  reserve)  had  arrived 
and  disembarked.  I  had  ordered  it  up  to  Suvla, 
hoping  that  by  adding  its  strength  to  the  gth  Corps 
General  Stopford  might  still  be  enabled  to  secure 
the  commanding  ground  round  the  bay.  The  in- 
fantry brigades  of  the  53rd  Division  (no  artillery 
had  accompanied  it  from  England)  reinforced  the 
nth  Division." — Ibid. 

(xxxviii)  Attack  of  August  loth. — Lost  oppor- 
tunity.— "On  August  I  Gth  the  Corps  Commander 
decided  to  make  another  attemot  to  take  the 
Anafarta  ridge.  The  nth  Division  were  not 
sufficiently  rested  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operation,  but  the  S3rd  Division,  under  General 
Lindley,  was  to  attack,  supported  by  General  Ham- 
mersley. On  the  loth  there  were  one  brigade  of 
Royal  Field  Artillery  ashore,  with  two  mountain 
batteries,  and  all  the  ships'  guns  were  available  to 
co-operate.  But  the  attack  failed,  though  the  Corps 
Commander  considers  that  seasoned  troops  would 
have  succeeded  especiallv  as  the  enemv  were  show- 
ing signs  of  being  shaken  by  our  artillery  fire.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  day  our  troops  occupied  the 
Hne  Hill  east  of  Chocolate  Hill — Sulajik,  whilst  the 
enemy — who  had  been  ably  commanded  throughout 
— were  still  receiving  reinforcements,  and,  apart 
from  their  artillery,  were  three  times  as  strong  as 
they  had  been  on  the  7th  August.  Orders  were  is- 
sued to  the  General  Officer  Commanding  gth  Corps 
to  take  up  and  entrench  a  line  across  the  whole 
front  from  near  the  Azmak  Dere,  through  the  knoll 
east  of  the  Chocolate  Hill,  to  the  ground  held  by 
the  loth  Division  about  Kiretch  Tepe  Sirt.  Gen- 
eral Stopford  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  reorganize  the  division,  and,  as  there  was  a 
gap  in  the  line  between  the  left  of  the  S3rd  Di- 
vision and  the  right  of  the  loth  Division,  gave 
orders  for  the  preparation  of  certain  strong  points 
to  enable  it  to  be  held.  The  S4th  Division  (in- 
fantry only)  arrived,  and  were  disembarked  on 
August  nth  and  placed  in  reserve.  On  the  follow- 
ing day — August  12th — I  proposed  that  the  54th 
Division  should  make  a  night  march  in  order  to 
attack,  at  dawn  on  the  13th,  the  heights  Kavak 
Tepe — Teke  Tepe.  The  Corps  Commander  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  enclosed  country  about 
Kuchuk  Anafarta  Ova  and  the  north  of  it  was 
held  by  the  enemy,  ordered  one  brigade  to  move 
forward  in  advance,  and  make  good  Kuchuk  Ana- 
farta Ova,  so  as  to  ensure  an  unopposed  march  for 
the  remainder  of  the  division  as  far  as  that  place. 
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.  .  .  The  night  march  and  projected  attack  were 
now  abandoned,  owing  to  the  Corps  Comman- 
der's representations  as  to  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
the  division  supplied  with  food,  water,  etc.,  even 
should  they  gam  the  height.  General  Birdwood 
had  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  make  a  fresh 
attack  on  Sari  Bair,  provided  that  he  might  reckon 
on  a  corresponding  vigorous  advance  to  be  made 
by  the  nth  and  S4th  Divisions  on  Ismail  Oglu 
Tepe.  On  August  13th  I  so  informed  General 
Stopford.  But  when  it  came  to  business,  General 
Birdwood  found  he  could  not  yet  carry  out  his 
new  attack  on  Sari  Bair — and,  indeed,  could  only 
help  the  9th  Corps  with  one  brigade  from  Damak- 
jelik  Bair.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  abandon  this 
project  for  the  nonce,  and  directed  General  Stop- 
ford  to  confine  his  attention  to  strengthening  his 
line  across  his  present  front.  To  straighten  out  the 
left  of  this  hne  General  Stopford  ordered  the  Gen- 
eral Officer  Commanding  the  loth  Division  to  ad- 
vance on  the  following  day  (15th  August),  so  as  to 
gain  possession  of  the  crest  of  the  Kiretch  Tepe  Sirt, 
the  54th  Division  to  co-operate.  .  .  .  The  infantry 
were  to  be  seconded  by  a  machine-gun  detachment 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  by  the  guns  of 
H.M.S.  Grampus  and  .  .  .  Foxhound  from  the  Gulf 
of  Saros,  by  the  Argyll  Mountain  Battery,  the  isth 
Heavy  Battery,  and  the  s8th  Field  Battery.  After 
several  hours  of  indecisive  artillery  and  musketry 
fighting,  the  6th  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  charged 
forward  .  .  .  and  captured  the  whole  ridge.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  point  of  the  ridge  was  hard  to 
hold,  and  means  for  maintaining  the  forward 
trenches  had  not  been  well  thought  out.  Casual- 
ties became  very  heavy.  .  .  .  Reinforcements  were 
promised,  but  before  they  could  arrive  the  officer 
left  in  command  decided  to  evacuate  the  front 
trenches.  The  strength  of  the  Turks  opposed  to  us 
was  steadily  rising,  and  had  now  reached  20,000. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th  August  General  Stop- 
ford handed  over  command  of  the  9th  Corps.  .  .  . 
The  senior  commanders  at  Suvla  had  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  new  trench  warfare ;  of  the 
Turkish  methods;  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  time.  Strong,  clear  leadership  had  not  been 
promptly  enough  applied.  These  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  appoint  Major-General  H.  de 
B.  De  Lisle  to  take  over  temporary  command.  .  .  . 
At  his  disposal  were  placed  the  loth  Division  (less 
one  brigade),  the  nth  Division,  the  S3rd  and  S4th 
Divisions — a  force  imposing  enough  on  paper,  but 
totalling,  owing  to  casualties,  under  30,000  rifles. 
The  fighting  strength  of  ourselves  and  of  our  ad- 
versaries stood  at  this  time  at  about  the  following 
figures:  .  .  .  General  Birdwood  commanded  25,000 
rifles,  at  Anzac;  .  .  .  General  Davies,  in  the  south- 
ern zone,  commanded  23,000  rifles,  whilst  the 
French  corps  alongside  of  him  consisted  of  some 
17,000  rifles.  The  Turks  had  been  very  active  in 
the  south,  doubtless  to  prevent  us  reinforcing  An- 
zac or  Suvla;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  more 
than  3S,ooo  of  them  in  that  region.  The  bulk  of 
the  enemy  were  engaged  against  Anzac  or  were  in 
reserve  in  the  valleys  east  and  north  of  Sari  Bair. 
Their  strength  was  estimated  at  75,000  rifles.  The 
Turks  then,  I  reckoned,  had  no,ooo  rifles  to  our 
95,000,  and  held  all  the  vantages  ot  ground;  they 
had  plenty  of  ammunitior/,  also  drafts  wherewith 
to  refill  ranks  depleted  in  action  within  two  or 
three  days.  At  that  time  (Aug.  16)  my  British  di- 
visions alone  were  45,000  under  establishment,  and 
some  of  my  fine  battalions  had  dwindled  down  so 
far  that  I  had  to  withdraw  them  from  the  fight- 
ing lines.  When  that  was  done  I  wanted  50,000 
fresh   rifles.     From   what   I   knew   of   the  Turkish 


situation,  both  in  its  local  and  general  aspects,  it 
seemed  humanly  speaking  a  certainty  that  if  this 
help  could  be  sent  to  me  at  once  we  could  still 
clear  a  passage  for  our  fleet  to  Constantinople.  It 
may  be  judged,  then,  how  deep  was  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  learnt  that  the  essential  drafts,  rein- 
forcements, and  munitions  could  not  be  sent  to 
me,  the  reason  given  being  one  which  prevented 
me  from  any  further  insistence.  So  I  resolved  to 
do  my  very  best  with  the  means  at  my  disposal." — 
Ibid. 

(xxxix)  Beginning  of  the  end. — Opening  of 
greatest  and  last  battle  on  Gallipoli  peninsula. — 
"Sir  I.  Hamilton  was  naturally  much  disappointed 
on  receiving  the  intimation  from  London  that  the 
reinforcements  for  which  he  had  asked  could  not  be 
sent  him.  He,  however,  resolved  upon  making  a 
fresh  effort  to  improve  the  Suvla  position  and  to 
secure  its  junction  with  the  Anzac  area,  hoping  at 
the  same  time  to  gain  possession  of  Ismail  Oglu 
Tepe,  as  capture  of  this  hill  would  constitute  an 
important  step  towards  securing  both  Suvla  Bay 
and  Anzac  Cove  from  artillery  fire.  .  .  .  Problems 
of  supply  and  transport  had  in  the  meantime  to  a 
great  extent  been  overcome  in  the  newly  occupied 
area,  and  the  number  of  guns  available,  including 
some  howitzers,  had  been  appreciably  increased. 
The  force  in  the  Suvla  region  now  comprised  a  total 
of  five  divisions,  together  with  a  Mounted  Di- 
vision. .  .  .  On  the  2ist  (August)  a  fresh  attack 
on  an  important  scale  was  undertaken.  The  en- 
gagement took  place  in  the  presence  of  Sir  I. 
Hamilton,  although  General  De  Lisle  was  in  execu- 
tive command.  The  special  objective  of  this  of- 
fensive operation  was  the  capture  of  Ismail  Oglu 
Tepe.  This  task  was  assigned  to  the  29th  and 
nth  Divisons,  the  29th  Division  advancing  on  the 
left  from  about  Chocolate  Hill  and  the  ground  im- 
mediately on  either  side  of  it,  while  the  nth  Di- 
vision on  the  right  was  to  advance  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  north  of  the  Azmak  Dere,  storming 
the  line  of  trenches  which  the  enemy  had  con- 
structed across  this  about  Hetman  Chair.  The  10th 
Division  and  the  Mounted  Division  were  retained 
as  corps  reserve.  To  the  53rd  and  54th  Division 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  holding  the  front  from 
Sulajik  to  Kiretch  Tepe  Sirt.  The  Anzac  force  was 
to  co-operate  by  swinging  forward  its  left  from 
Demajalik  Bair  towards  the  Azmak  Dere.  But 
the  enterprise  to  which  this  considerable  army  was 
being  committed  was  manifestly  a  formidable  one. 
.  .  .  The  Turks  had  entrenched  themselves  at  all 
points,  they  were  fully  prepared,  they  were  well 
equipped,  and  they  were,  moreover,  in  strong  force. 
The  artillery  support  to  the  assailants  (thirty-two 
field  guns,  eight  mountain  guns,  eight  5-inch  how- 
itzers, eight  60-pounders),  even  supplemented  as  it 
was  by  the  guns  of  the  warships,  was  scarcely  ade- 
quate for  an  operation  of  this  class.  The  heat  was 
intense.  Scrub  fires  created  serious  difficulties  to 
the  advancing  troops  at  many  points.  Finally  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  the  time  of  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  operation,  there  was  a  mist  which 
seriously  interfered  with  the  development  of  a 
really  effective  bombardment  of  the  hostile  posi- 
tion about  to  be  assiiiled.  This  was  a  somewhat 
serious  matter  seeing  how  formidable  the  position 
was,  also  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  were  now  two  heavy  and  two  howitzer  bat- 
teries available,  the  fire  of  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  considerable  effect.  Sir  I.  Hamil- 
ton was  disposed  at  first  to  postpone  the  attack  on 
this  account,  but  he  decided  in  the  end  to  let  the 
action  proceed  as  ordered.  Although  the  opera- 
tion had  been  carefully  thought  out,  it  went  amiss 
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almost  from  the  start.     For  when  the  advance  be- 
gan the   nth   Division  found  itself  unable  to  gain 
any  ground  aion«  large  portions  of  its  front,  partly 
owing  to  loss  of  direction  of  some  of  its  units;  it 
therefore  failed  to  perform  its  very  important  share 
in    the   preliminary    phase   t)f    the   operation    which 
was  to  proceed  to  a  general  assault  of  Scimitar  Hill 
and    Ismail   Oglu   Tepe.      A    battalion   of    the    2gth 
Division   did   speedily   crown   Scimitar  Hill,   but    it 
was  shelled  off  the  height  again ;  and  although  that 
division    made   good   some   advance    beyond    Green 
Hill,  the  rebuff  met  with  by  the  nth   Division  or. 
its   right   rendered  attempts  to  push   well    forward 
impracticable,   and  the   whole   operation   was  soon 
brought  to  a  standstill.     In  the  meantime,  however, 
the    2nd    Mounted    Division    was    advancing    right 
across  the  plain  from  Lala  Baba  in  support,  suffer- 
ing   considerably     from    artillery     lire    during    the 
movement.     On   arrival  about   Chocolate   Hill   the 
yeomanry   pressed    forward   eagerly    into    the   tight 
and  they  appear  to  have  become  a  good  deal  in- 
termingled  with  the   2gth   Division.     The  momen- 
tum,   however,    carried    both    forward   some    little 
distance,    in    spite    of    the   strenuous   resistance    of 
the  Turks,  and  of  the  heavy  losses  suffered  from 
fire    during   a    confused    movement    across    broken 
ground  and  through  patches  of  burning  scrub  in  the 
growing  darkness.     But  eventually  the  whole  force 
had  to  fall  back  to  its  original  position,  much  re- 
duced  in   numbers." — C.   E.   Callwell,   The  Darda- 
nelles, pp.  246-248. — "Though  the  Anzac  left  gained 
and  held  some  valuable  ground,  no  general  results 
were  achieved.  'The  attacks,'  said  Liman  von  Sanders, 
'were  repulsed  by  the  Turks  after  heavy  loss  and 
after  putting  in  the  last  reserve,  including  the  cav- 
alry.'    The  British  losses,  particularly  of  the  Yeo- 
manry and  the  29th  Division   who  assaulted  with 
the  utmost   determination,   were   heavy   and   fruit- 
less. .  .  .This  was  the   largest   action   fought   upon 
the  Peninsula,  and  it  was  destined  to  be  the  last. 
Since    the    new    offensive    had    begun    the    British 
losses    had    exceeded    45,000,    while    those    of    the 
Turks  were  not  less  than  40,000.  ...  A  complete 
deadlock  supervened  along  the  fronts  of  both  bat- 
tered and  exhausted  armies.    At  every  phase  in  the 
battle,  down  even  to  the  last  action  on  the  21st,  the 
issue  between  victory  and  defeat  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance.     The  slightest  change   in  the   fell  se- 
quence of  events  would  have  been  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale.     But  for  the  precious  forty-eight  hours 
lost   by  the   IXth   Corps  at   Suvia,  positions  must 
have  been  won  from  which  decisive  operations  were 
possible.     'We   all   felt,'   wrote   Sanders,   'that   the 
British  leaders  at  the  successive  landings  which  be- 
gan on  August  6  stayed  too  long  on  the  beach  in- 
stead of  pushing  forward  inland  at  all  costs  from 
each  landing-place.'    Had  the  experienced  2Qth  Di- 
vision been  employed  at  this  point,  had  the  Yeo- 
manry from  Egypt  been  made  available  from  the 
beginning,  success  could  hardly  have  been  denied. 
When  it  was  too  late  leaders  of  the  highest  quality 
— Byng,      Fanshawe,      Maude — were      sent      from 
France  to  replace  those  whose  inertia  or  incapacity 
had   produced   such    grievous   results.     These   new 
Generals  could  be  spared  on   the  morrow   of  dis- 
aster,   but    not    while    their    presence    might    have 
commanded  success.    Criticism  severe  and  searching 
has  been  applied  to  many  aspects  of  the  Battle  of 
Suvla  Bay,  but  history  will  pronounce  that  it  was 
not  upon  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  that  it  was  lost. 
It  is  rarely  that  Opportunity  returns.     Yet  in  spite 
of  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  original  opera- 
tions,  she   had   offered   herself    once   more   to    our 
hand.     But  the  golden  moment  was  not  in  August. 
It  was  at  the  end  of   June   or  the  beginning   of 


July.  And  that  moment  was  needlessly  thrown 
away.  'After  the  failure  of  the  attacks  which  fol- 
lowed the  lirst  landing,'  say  the  Dardanelles  Com- 
missioners (Conclusion  5),  'there  was  undue  delay 
in  deciding  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
future.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  appreciation  was  for- 
warded on  May  17.  It  was  not  considered  by  the 
War  Council  or  the  Cabinet  until  June  7.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Government  which  took  place 
at  this  most  critical  period  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  delay.  As  a  consequence  the  despatch  of  the 
reinforcements  asked  for  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in 
his  appreciation  was  postponed  for  six  weeks.' 
This  delay  and  the  neglect  to  utilise  the  surplus 
forces  in  Egypt  robbed  us  of  the  numerical  su- 
periority which  it  was  in  our  power  to  command 
and  which  was  essential  to  a  victorious  offensive. 
Had  a  reasonable  action  been  taken  even  from 
May  17  onward,  .  .  .  allied  divisions  aggregating 
150,000  rifles,  could  have  attacked  10  Turkish  di- 
visions aggregating  70,000  to  75,000  rifles  in  the 
second  week  of  July.  Instead  the  mistakes  which 
were  committed  in  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall 
condemned  us  gratuitously  to  a  battle  of  equal 
numbers  in  August  and  to  a  hazard  of  the  most 
critical  kind,  and  from  that  hazard  we  emerged 
unsuccessful.  The  errors  and  miscarriages  which 
took  place  upon  the  battle-field  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, but  they  stand  on  a  lower  plane  than  these 
sovereign  and  irretrievable  misdirections." — W.  L.  S. 
Churchill,    World   crisis,   1915,   pp.   475-477- 

5.  Final  operations. — Increasing  difficulties. 
— Influence  upon  Bulgaria.^ — Question  of  evac- 
uation.— Dardanelles  project  abandoned  bv 
Allies. — Of  actual  fighting  on  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula little  more  remains  to  be  reported.  Reinforce- 
ments arrived  at  Anzac  on  August  22 — the  Second 
Australian  Division,  two  infantry  brigades  fresh 
from  the  Antipodes.  These  relieved  the  First  Aus- 
tralian Division  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
General  Byng  arrived  at  Suvla  on  the  24th  and 
took  over  command;  General  Marshal  took  the 
S3rd  Division,  General  Fanshawe  the  nth  and 
General  Maude  the  13th  Division  at  Anzac.  On 
August  2  7-2g  a  composite  force  under  General  Cox 
gained  possession  of  Hill  60,  thus  rendering  the 
junction  of  the  Anzac  and  Suvla  armies  reasonably 
secure  against  attacks  from  the  side  of  Sari  Bair. 
This  combat  was  destined  to  be  the  last  serious 
fight  of  the  campaign.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
Allies  held  what  was  virtually  a  continuous  line 
of  trenches  running  from  near  Gaba  Tepe  up  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, held  dominating  positions  over  this  twelve- 
mile  front,  including  the  jetties  at  Suvla  and  north 
of  Ari  Burnu,  besides  Anzac  Cove.  The  Allied 
expectation  that,  with  Suvla  in  their  hands,  they 
would  possess  a  secure  winter  base,  was  not  realizecl, 
as  the  elaborate  operations  of  August  had  met 
with  discomfiture.  The  failure  of  the  Gallipoli 
venture  evoked  much  criticism,  though  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  General  Hamilton's  plans 
were  fundamentally  sound  and  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  He  was  convinced  that  the  key  to  the 
Dardanelles  was  to  be  found  in  the  Khilid  Bahr 
plateau  dominating  the  Narrows  from  the  Euro- 
pean side.  German  military  e.xperts  speak  favor- 
ably of  the  plan,  which  appears  to  have  been 
based  upon  decidedly  optimistic  estimates  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  troops  who  were  to  carry  it 
out.  The  force  of  the  many  conflicting  arguments 
and  speculations  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  plan  had  collapsed  and  the  expedi- 
tion miscarried,  being  finally  defeated  on  August 
21,  1 91 5.     Superiority  in  almost  every  respect  lay 
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with  the  Turks  by  September;  having  fought  the 
Allies  to  a  standstill,  they  settled  down  to  trench 
warfare  and  contented  themselves  with  maintain- 
ing the  strategical  and  tactical  deadlock  imposed 
upon  their  enemies.  The  health  of  the  AlUed 
armies  was  growing  unsatisfactory ;  continuous  lack 
of  success  breeds  discouragement  and  impairs  the 
morale  of  an  army.  Increasing  German  submarine 
activity  complicated  the  problems  of  supply ;  drink- 
ing water  was  scarce.  Elsewhere  the  military  and 
political  situation  looked  gloomy  enough.  Since 
April  Russia  had  suffered  an  unbroken  scries  of 
reverses.  After  July  Italy  stood  as  firmly  rooted 
in  trench  warfare  as  the  armies  on  the  Western 
front.  The  unfavorable  situation  of  the  Allies  "ex- 
ercised a  fatal  influence  upon  the  Bulgarian  mind. 
Nevertheless,  all  eyes  in  the  Balkans  were  riveted 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  until  the  result  of 
the  Battle  of  Suvla  Bay  become  known.  Till  it 
was  lost  the  Bulgarians  held  their  hand,  and  in 
the  month  of  July  there  were  still  hopeful  possi- 
bilities of  bringing  them  in  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  August 
all  prospects  of  an  immediate  victory  at  this  vital 
point  had  vanished.  When  our  failure  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  competent  military  personages 
at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  King  and  Government 
finally  made  up  their  minds  to  join  Germany.  From 
that  moment  the  ruin  of  Serbia  was  certain  and 
irremediable.  The  quaking  dyke  of  the  Darda- 
nelles campaign  that  had  so  long  hold  off  the 
deluge  had  yielded  at  last." — W.  L.  S.  Churchill, 
World  crisis,  191 5,  pp.  484,  487. — "Only  the  fear 
of  a  massacre  on  the  Beaches  and  of  the  loss  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Army  delayed  for  a  time 
the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise.  As  a  first  step,  on  October  11, 
Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton: 
'What  is  your  estimate  of  the  probable  loss  which 
would  be  entailed  to  our  forces  if  the  evacuation 
of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  was  decided  upon  and 
carried  out  in  the  most  careful  manner?  No  de- 
cision has  been  arrived  at  yet  on  this  question  of 
evacuation,  but  I  feel  I  ought  to  have  your  views. 
In  your  reply  you  need  not  consider  the  possible 
future  danger  to  the  Empire  which  might  be  thus 
caused.'  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  had  already  de- 
clared evacuation  to  be  'unthinkable,'  replied  on 
the  12th  that — 'It  would  not  be  wise  to  reckon 
on  getting  out  of  Gallipoli  with  less  loss  than  that 
of  half  the  total  force,  as  well  as  guns  which 
must  be  used  to  the  last,  stores,  railway  plant, 
horses.  .  .  .  We  might  be  lucky  and  lose  consid- 
erably less  than  I  have  estimated.'  On  October  14 
it  was  decided  to  recall  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  to 
send  out  in  his  place  General  Monro,  an  officer 
who  had  already  commanded  an  army  in  France 
and  was  deeply  imbued  with  Western  ideas.  .  .  . 
He  reached  the  Dardanelles  on  October  28 ;  and 
already  on  the  2Qth  he  and  his  staff  were  dis- 
cussing nothing  but  evacuation,  ...  On  October 
31  General  Monro  despatched  his  telegram  recom- 
mending the  total  evacuation  of  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  and  the  final  abandonment  of  the  cam- 
paign. .  .  .  General  Monro's  telegram  of  'Evacua- 
tion' fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Lord  Kitchener." 
—Ibid.,  pp.  515-517- 

6.  Allied  evacuation  of  Gallipoli. — General 
Monro's  report. — "The  [British!  Navy  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  uj)  the  communications  of 
two  great  armies  in  the  east,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Gallipoli  was  .secretly  ordered.  With  extraor- 
dinary skill  the  heavy  guns  and  other  material 
were  removed  by  General  Birdwood  from  the 
Anzac   and   Suvla   positions   between    December    8 


and  18,  and  gradually  shipped  by  the  Fleet.  On 
the  night  of  the  iSth,  at  6  P.M.,  the  battleships 
and  monitors  prepared  for  action,  and  the  trans- 
ports took  off  the  bulk  of  the  troops  and  their 
stores.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  the  rearguard 
troops  and  the  last  of  the  guns  were  taken  off 
after  a  bombardment  by  the  Fleet.  The  French 
troops  were  then  embarked  on  January  i,  and  a 
week  later  the  positions  at  Helles  were  evacuated 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  success,  while 
the  Turks  bombarded  our  bonfires  all  night.  The 
evacuation  was  a  confession  of  failure,  but  as  a 
combined  operation  by  an  army  and  navy  it  re- 
mains a  perfect  and  almost  miraculous  example." — 
H.  J.  Newbolt,  Naval  history  of  the  war,  1914-1918, 
pp.  98-9Q. — "Throughout  the  period  loth  to  i8th 
December  the  withdrawal  proceeded  under  the 
most  auspicious  conditions,  and  the  morning  of 
the  i8th  December  found  the  positions  both  at 
Anzac  and  Suvla  reduced  to  the  numbers  deter- 
mined, while  the  evacuation  of  guns,  animals, 
stores,  and  supplies  had  continued  most  satisfac- 
torily. ...  It  was  imperative,  of  course,  that  the 
front  line  trenches  should  be  held,  however  lightly, 
until  the  very  last  moment,  and  that  the  with- 
drawal from  these  trenches  should  be  simultaneous 
throughout  the  line.  ...  In  the  rear  of  the  front 
line  trenches  at  Suvla  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding 9th  Corps  broke  up  his  area  into  two 
sections  divided  roughly  by  the  Salt  Lake.  In 
the  Southern  Section  a  defensive  line  had  been 
prepared  from  the  Salt  Lake  to  the  sea  and  Lala 
Baba  had  been  prepared  for  defence;  on  the  left 
the  second  line  ran  from  Kara  Kol  Dagh  through 
Hill  10  to  the  Salt  Lake.  These  lines  were  only 
to  be  held  in  case  of  emergency.;^the  principle 
governing  the  withdrawal  being  that  the  troops 
should  proceed  direct  from  the  trenches  to  the 
distributing  centres  near  the  beach,  and  that  no 
intermediate  positions  should  be  occupied  except 
in  case  of  necessity.  At  Anzac,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  trenches  to  the  beach,  no  second 
position  was  prepared  except  at  Anzac  Cove,  where 
a  small  keep  was  arranged  to  cover  the  with- 
drawal of  the  rearmost  parties  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  good  fortune  which  had  attended  the  evacua- 
tion continued  during  the  night  of  the  i9th-2oth. 
The  night  was  perfectly  calm  with  a  slight  haze 
over  the  moon,  an  additional  stroke  of  good  luck, 
as  there  was  a  full  moon  on  that  night.  Soon 
after  dark  the  covering  ships  were  all  in  position, 
and  the  final  withdrawal  began.  At  1.30  a.m. 
the  withdrawal  of  the  rear  parties  commenced 
from  the  front  trenches  at  Suvla  and  the  left  of 
Anzac.  Those  on  the  right  of  Anzac  who  were 
nearer  the  beach  remained  in  i)osition  until  2  a.m. 
By  S-30  a.m.  the  last  man  had  quitted  the  trenches. 
...  At  Suvla  every  gun,  vehicle,  and  animal  was 
embarked,  and  all  (hat  remained  was  a  small 
stock  of  supplies,  which  were  burnt.  Early  in 
December  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  on  Hclles,  other  than 
their  artillery.  ...  On  the  21st  December  .  .  .  the 
number  of  the  French  garrison  doing  duty  on  the 
Peninsula  was  reduced  to  4,000  men.  .  .  .  On  the 
24lh  December,  General  .  .  .  Birdwood  was  di- 
rected to  make  all  preliminary  preparations  for 
immediate  evacuation  in  the  event  of  orders  to 
this  effect  being  received.  On  28th  December  your 
.  .  .  I  Kitchener'sl  telegram  ordering  the  evacua- 
tion of  Helles  was  received,  whereupon,  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  bad  weather  intervening,  I 
instructed  the  General  Officer  Commanding  Darda- 
nelles Army  to  comi)lete  the  operation  as  rapidly 
as    possible.  ...  I    expressed    my    wish    that    the 
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final  evacuation  should  be  completed  in  one  night, 
and  that  the  troops  should  withdraw  direct  from 
the  front  trenches  to  the  beaches,  and  not  occupy 
any  intermediate  position  unless  seriously  molested. 
...  I  explained  the  course  which  I  thought  we 
should  adopt  to  again  deceive  the  Turks  as  to  our 
intentions.  The  situation  on  the  Peninsula  had 
not  materially  changed  owing  to  our  withdrawal 
from  Suvla  and  Anzac,  except  that  there  was  a 
marked  increased  activity  in  aerial  reconnaissance 
over  our  positions  and  the  islands  of  Mudros  and 
Imbros,  and  that  hostile  patrolling  of  our  trenches 
was  more  frequent  and  daring.  The  most  apparent 
factor  was  that  the  number  of  heavy  guns  on 
the  European  and  Asiatic  shores  had  been  consid- 
erably augmented,  and  that  these  guns  were  more 
liberally  supplied  with  German  ammunition,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  our  beaches  were  con- 
tinuously shelled,  especially  from  the  Asiatic  shore. 
...  It  was  decided  the  Navy  should  do  their 
utmost  to  pursue  a  course  of  retaliation  against 
the  Turkish  Batteries,  but  to  refrain  from  any  un- 
usually aggressive  attitude  should  the  Turkish  guns 
remain  quiescent. 

"General  .  .  .  Birdwood  had,  in  anticipation  of 
being  ordered  to  evacuate  Helles,  made  such  com- 
plete and  far-seeing  arrangements  that  he  was  able 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  issue  of  the  com- 
prehensive orders  which  the  consummation  of  such 
a  delicate  operation  in  war  requires.  He  primarily 
arranged  with  General  Brulard,  who  commanded 
the  French  Forces  on  the  Peninsula,  that  in  order 
to  escape  the  disadvantages  of  divided  command 
in  the  final  stage,  the  French  Infantry  should  be 
relieved  as  early  as  possible,  but  that  their  artillery 
should  pass  under  the  orders  of  the  General  Oflicer 
Commanding  8th  Corps,  and  be  withdrawn  con- 
currently with  the  British  guns  at  the  opportune 
moment.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  evacuation,  fol- 
lowing the  same  system  as  was  practised  at  Suvla 
and  Anzac,  proceeded  without  delay.  The  French 
Infantry  remaining  on  the  Peninsula  were  relieved 
on  the  night  of  the  ist-2nd  January,  and  were  em- 
barked by  the  French  Navy  on  the  following 
nights.  Progress,  however,  was  slower  than  had 
been  hoped,  owing  to  delays  caused  by  accident 
and  the  weather.  One  of  our  largest  horse  ships 
was  sunk  by  a  French  battleship,  whereby  the 
withdrawal  was  considerably  retarded,  and  at  the 
same  time  strong  winds  sprang  up  which  interfered 
materially  with  work  on  the  beaches.  The  char- 
acter of  the  weather  now  setting  in  offered  so  little 
hope  of  a  calm  period  of  any  duration  that  General 
.  .  .  Birdwood  arranged  with  Admiral  Sir  J.  de 
Robeck  for  the  assistance  of  some  Destroyers  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  re-embarkation. 
They  then  determined  to  fix  the  final  stage  of 
the  evacuation  for  the  8th  January,  or  for  the  first 
fine  night  after  that  date.  .  .  .  The  first  step  taken 
as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  the 
formation  of  a  strong  Embarkation  Staff  and  the 
preparation  of  positions  covering  the  landings,  in 
which  small  garrisons  could  maintain  themselves 
against  attack  for  a  short  time  should  the  enemy 
become  aware  of  our  intention  and  follow  up  the 
movement.  .  .  .  The  General  Officer  Commanding, 
13th  Division,  selected  and  prepared  a  position 
covering  Gully  Beach.  Other  lines  were  selected 
and  entrenched,  covering  the  remainder  of  the 
beaches  from  the  sea  north  of  Sedd-el-Bahr  to  'X' 
Beach  inclusive.  ...  As  the  withdrawing  troops 
passed  within  the  line  of  these  defences  they  came 
under  the  orders  of  the  General  Officer  Command- 
ing Embarkation,  which  were  conveyed  to  them 
by  his  staff  officers  at  each  beach.     In  addition  to 


these  beach  defences  four  lines  of  defence  were  ar- 
ranged, three  being  already  in  existence  and 
strongly  wired.  The  fourth  was  a  line  of  posts  ex- 
tending from  De  Tott's  Battery  on  the  east  to  the 
position  covering  Gully  Beach  on  the  west.  The 
time  fixed  for  the  last  parties  to  leave  the  front 
trenches  was  11. 45  p.m.,  in  order  to  permit  the 
majority  of  the  troops  being  already  embarked 
before  the  front  line  was  vacated.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  take  between  two  and  three 
hours  for  them  to  reach  the  beaches,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  time  the  craft  to  embark  them 
would  be  ready.  ...  On  the  7th  January,  the 
enemy  developed  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  trenches 
held  by  the  13th  Division,  while  the  Asiatic  guns 
shelled  those  occupied  by  the  Royal  Naval  Di- 
vision. The  bombardment,  which  was  reported  to 
be  the  heaviest  experienced  since  w-e  landed  in 
April,  lasted  from  noon  until  5  p.m.,  and  was  in- 
tensive between  3  p.m.  and  3.30.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  to  our  parapets  and  communica- 
tion trenches,  and  telephone  communications  were 
interrupted.  At  3.30  p.m.  two  Turkish  mines  were 
sprung  near  Fusilier  Bluff,  and  the  Turkish  trenches 
were  seen  to  be  full  of  men  whom  their  officers 
appeared  to  be  urging  to  the  assault.  No  attack, 
however,  was  developed  except  against  Fusilier 
Bluff,  where  a  half-hearted  assault  was  quickly 
repulsed.  Our  shortage  of  artillery  at  this  time 
was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  support  re- 
ceived from  fire  of  the  supporting  squadron.  .  .  . 
Our  casualties  amounted  to  2  officers  and  56  other 
ranks  killed,  and  4  officers  and  102  other  ranks 
wounded.  The  8th  January  was  a  bright,  calm 
day,  with  a  slight  breeze  from  the  south.  There 
was  every  indication  of  the  continuance  of  favour- 
able conditions,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Officer,  no  important  change  was  to  be 
expected  for  at  least  24  hours.  The  Turkish  ar- 
tillery were  unusually  inactive.  All  preparations 
for  the  execution  of  the  final  stage  were  complete. 
The  embarkation  was  fixed  at  such  an  hour  that 
the  troops  detailed  for  the  first  trip  might  be  able 
to  leave  their  positions  after  dark.  The  second 
trip  was  timed  so  that  at  least  a  greater  portion 
of  the  troops  for  this  trip  would,  if  all  went  well, 
be  embarked  before  the  final  parties  had  left  the 
front  trenches.  The  numbers  to  be  embarked  at 
the  first  trip  were  fixed  by  the  maximum  that 
could  be  carried  by  the  craft  available,  those  of 
the  second  trip  being  reduced  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  possibility  of  casualties  occurring  amongst 
the  craft  required  to  carry  them.  The  numbers 
for  the  third  trip  consisted  only  of  the  parties 
left  to  hold  front  trenches  to  the  last,  together 
with  the  garrisons  of  the  beach  defences,  the 
Naval  and  Military  beach  personnel  and  such  R.  E. 
personnel  as  might  be  required  to  effect  the  nec- 
essary repairs  to  any  piers  or  harbour  works  that 
might  be  damaged.  ...  At  3.30  a.m.  the  evacua- 
tion was  complete,  and  abandoned  heaps  of  stores 
and  supplies  were  successfully  set  on  fire  by  time 
fuses  after  the  last  man  had  embarked.  Two 
magazines  of  ammunition  and  explosives  were  also 
sufcessfuUy  blown  up  at  4  a.m.  These  confla- 
gritions  were  apparently  the  first  intimation  re- 
ceded by  the  Turks  that  we  had  withdrawn.  Red 
lights  were  immediately  discharged  from  the 
enemy's  trenches,  and  heavy  artillery  fire  opened 
on  our  trenches  and  beaches.  This  shelling  was 
maintained  until  about  6.30  a.m.  ...  It  would 
have  been  possible,  of  course,  by  extending  the 
period  during  which  the  process  of  evacuation  pro- 
ceeded to  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  stores  and 
material   that    was   left   behind   on    the   Peninsula, 
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but  not  to  the  degree  that  may  seem  apparent  at 
first  sight.  Our  chances  of  enjoying  a  continuity 
of  fine  weather  in  the  ^gean  were  very  slender 
in  the  month  of  January;  it  was  indeed  a  con- 
tingency that  had  to  be  reckoned  with  that  we 
might  very  probably  be  visited  by  a  spell  of  bad 
weather  which  would  cut  us  off  completely  from 
the  Peninsula  for  a  fortnight  or  perhaps  for  even 
longer.  Supplies,  ammunition,  and  material  to  a 
certain  degree  had  therefore  to  be  left  to  the  last 
moment  for  fear  of  the  isolation  of  the  garrison 
at  any  moment  when  the  evacuation  might  be  in 
progress.  I  decided  therefore  that  our  aim  should 
be  primarily  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the 
personnel,  artillery,  and  ammunition  in  the  inter- 
mediate period,  and  that  no  risks  should  be  taken 
in  prolonging  the  withdrawal  of  personnel  at  the 
final  stage  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  quantity 
of  stores  left.  The  entire  evacuation  of  the  Pen- 
insula had  now  been  completed." — ^General  C. 
Monro,  Official  report. — "The  withdrawal  of  the 
Allied  fleet  from  the  Dardanelles  had  consequences 
which  the  world  does  not  yet  [1918]  completely 
understand.  The  practical  effect  of  the  event  .  .  . 
was  to  isolate  the  Turkish  Empire  from  all  the 
world  excepting  Germany  and  Austria.  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  which  for  a  century  had 
held  a  restraining  hand  over  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
had  finally  lost  all  power  to  influence  or  control. 
The  Turks  now  perceived  that  a  series  of  dazzling 
events  had  changed  them  from  cringing  dependents 
of  the  European  Powers  into  free  agents.  For  the 
first  time  in  two  centuries  they  could  now  live 
their  national  life  according  to  their  own  inclina- 
tions, and  govern  their  peoples  according  to  their 
own  will.  The  first  expression  of  this  rejuvenated 
national  life  was  an  episode  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  most  terrible  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  New  Turkey,  freed  from  European  tute- 
lage, celebrated  its  national  rebirth  by  murdering 
not  far  from  a  million  of  its  own  subjects  [the 
Armenians]." — H.  Morgenthau,  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau's    story,    p.    274. — See    also    D.^rd.anelles : 

(b)  Defense  of  Egypt. — i.  Turkish  attack  on 
Suez  canal. — "The  outbreak  of  war  brought  to 
those  charged  with  watching  over  the  interests  of 
Egypt  no  little  anxiety.  They  were  left  without 
the  strong  guiding  hand  of  Lord  Kitchener,  called 
to  higher  duties  in  the  State.  With  a  class  of 
Egyptians  which  feared  him  Lord  Kitchener's  pres- 
ence would  have  had  an  important  influence,  and 
though  many  tried  men  well  versed  in  the  Egyp- 
tian character  remained  behind,  there  was  always 
a  risk  of  trouble.  In  the  winter  before  the  war 
an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  Germans  visited 
Egypt,  not  all  of  them  merely  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  balmy  winter  climate,  and  certainly  all  of 
them  did  not  come  to  develop  commercial  in- 
terests. There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  some 
Teutonic  trippers  sowed  seeds  of  rebellion  which 
were  to  germinate  when  the  Kaiser  drew  the  sword 
in  Europe,  and  if  the  crop  failed  it  was  due  more 
to  the  alertness  of  British  officers  and  officials  in 
the  Government  and  at  the  British  Residency, 
than  from  a  want  of  fertility  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  seed  was  scattered.  ...  On  the  Young  Turk 
Party  arriving  at  a  decision  which  spelt  ruin  for 
Turkey,  it  became  vitally  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal.  At  all  costs  that 
highway  connecting  the  seas  and  countries  of  East 
and  West  must  be  kept  open.  .  .  .  General  Max- 
well accepted  a  scheme  prepared  by  Sir  Murdoch 
Macdonald,  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Works  in 
Egypt,    an    engineer    who   has   planned    nearly    all 


the  improvements  effected  in  the  country  since 
the  Assouan  dam  was  opened,  in  the  building  of 
which  he  had  taken  a  very  responsible  part.  East 
of  the  northern  end  of  the  Canal  to  beyond 
Pelusium  the  desert  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  decided  to  flood  this  area,  but  instead  of 
opening  a  channel  through  the  low  sand  dunes  on 
the  shore.  Sir  Murdoch  proposed  that  the  Canal 
bank  should  be  cut  in  a  few  places  to  flood  many 
miles  of  the  desert  so  as  to  make  a  water  defence 
to  the  Canal  for  some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
its  length.  This  was  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter in  expert  hands,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
thousand  sandbags  and  some  cheap  labour  many 
troops  were  spared  for  other  sections  which  could 
not  be  so  readily  defended.  This  reduced  the 
length  of  front  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles, 
and  of  this  length  the  Bitter  Lakes  should  be 
omitted  because  naval  patrol  launches  took  over 
the  duty  of  guarding  them.  A  few  defence  posts 
were  built  and  entrenched  on  the  east  bank  to 
cover  certain  ferries,  but  the  main  defences  in  the 
early  days  were  on  the  west  bank  and  consisted 
of  trenches  from  which  attempts  to  cross  the  water 
could  be  repelled.  The  railway  and  the  sweet 
water  canal,  which  brought  Nile  waters  to  the 
labourers  who  excavated  the  Suez  Canal  and  was 
now  utilised  to  supply  the  drinking  water  for  our 
troops,  were  protected,  and  armoured  and  other 
trains  were  kept  at  strategic  points  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops.  The  Turks  knew  as  much  about 
the  Sinai  Desert  as  we  did.  They  were  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  or  Babylonian  cisterns 
cut  in  places  where  the  flow  of  winter  rains  was 
certain  to  fifl  them.  .  .  .  Early  in  January,  igis, 
intelligence  reports  told  of  a  certain  activity  in 
Syria,  and  by  the  middle  of  January  we  knew 
that  the  enemy  had  formed  advanced  posts  and 
depots  at  Auja  and  Kosseima  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  at  El  Arish  inside  it,  and  at  Khan 
Yunus.  .  .  .  We  heard  of  Germans,  robed  and 
turbaned  as  Bedouins,  accompanying  Arabs  on 
reconnaissances,  and  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  substantial 
enemy  force  was  in  Sinai  and  moving  west.  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  had  to  find  new  troops  for  the  Canal 
zone.  There  were  plenty  available.  On  the  Canal 
were  battalions  of  India  regulars  and  regiments 
of  Imperial  Service  troops." — W.  T.  Massey,  Desert 
campaigns,  pp.  1-2,  6-8. — "Without  any  hurry, 
and  certainly  without  any  elaborate  display,  rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  the  Canal.  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  battalions  went  to  the  Canal  zone, 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  .  .  .  The  Siviftsure, 
Ocean,  Minerva,  and  Clio  took  up  stations  in  the 
Canal,  and  two  French  warships  also  had  a  part 
in  the  defence,  the  Reqiiin,  which  two  years  later 
joined  in  the  attack  on  Gaza,  having  the  best 
opportunities  for  gunnery  by  her  station  in  Lake 
Timsah.  Djemal  Pasha  was  in  command  of  the 
Turks,  and  with  him  was  the  German  Major  von 
der  Hagcn.  During  the  last  days  of  January  the 
enemy,  feeling  his  way,  got  within  a  few  mjles  of 
the  Canal  in  several  places.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tion a  body  sat  down  across  the  old  caravan  route 
to  El  Arish  about  five  miles  east  of  Kantara,  dug 
themselves  in,  and  made  a  slight  attack  one  morn- 
ing on  a  Canal  post.  There  was  also  a  little  skir- 
mish at  Kubri,  south  of  the  Little  Bitter  Lake, 
while  other  parties  appeared  near  the  ferry  at  the 
I)oint  where  the  Canal  enters  Lake  Tims;\h  from 
the  north,  at  El  Ferdan,  and  at  Serapeum,  oppo- 
site which  places  the  enemy  showed  a  desire  to 
dig  in  the  sand  and  await  attack.  However,  that 
was  not  his  intention.     On  the  morning  of  Febru- 
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ary  3d,  he  made  feints  of  attacking  Kantara^, 
Ismaiiia  Ferry  Post,  and  El  Ferdan,  while  his 
main  attailc  was  launihed  between  Toussoum  and 
Seraix'iim,  south  of  Laiie  Timsah.  ...  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  away  from  the  Canal  station  at  Tous- 
soum, the  Turks  made  three  very  determined  at- 
tempts to  get  across.  It  was  a  well-chosen  point, 
for,  if  successful,  the  railway  from  Ismailia  to 
Suez  and  the  line  between  Port  Said  and  Cairo 
were  within  easy  distance,  and  the  sweet  water 
canal  was  likewi.se  opx.'n  to  damage.  At  half-past 
three,  fully  two  hours  before  dawn,  some  Turks 
carried  a  few  light  steel  pontoons  down  a  ravine 
and  launched  them  in  the  Canal.  There  were 
some  pontoons  also  put  in  the  water  north  and 
south  of  this  point.  .  .  .  Headquarters  apparently 
thought  the  real  attack  was  coming  somewhere 
else,  for  there  were  some  promising  situations  to 
the  north,  and  though  Serapeum  is  well  within  an 
hour's  journey  from  Ismailia,  where  we  had  con- 
siderable reserves,  it  was  thirteen  hours  before 
reinforcements  arrived  at  Serapeum.  .  .  .  The  pon- 
toons carried  by  the  Turks  were  light  handy  craft, 
with  about  a  dozen  metal  handles  on  the  inside 
of  the  gunwales  to  enable  them  to  be  lifted  easily. 
Several  of  them  were  put  into  the  water  and 
manned,  while  Turkish  infantry  deployed  left  and 
right  of  the  gully  and  poured  a  heavy  rifle  and  • 
machine-gun  fire  to  cover  the  crossing.  .  .  .  From 
their  entrenchments  the  Punjabis  fired  at  the  pon- 
toons and  ignored  the  covering  fire.  Four  or  five, 
perhaps  more,  of  the  pontoons  were  so  riddled 
with  bullets  that  they  filled  and  sank,  but  two 
got  to  the  west  bank,  and  twenty  of  their  crews 
who  were  not  killed  took  shelter  till  the  morning 
behind  the  embankment,  when  they  surrendered. 
.  .  .  An  attack  was  made  on  our  post  at  Toussoum 
east.  We  counter-attacked  from  Serapeum  with 
Rajputs  and  Gurkas  and  drove  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy  from  the  east  bank,  killing  many  and  cap- 
turing three  hundred,  but  the  party  which  had 
covered  the  crossing  was  well  dug  in  on  broken 
ground  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  About  two 
brigades  of  enemy  infantry  and  six  guns  left  their 
camp  during  the  morning  and  took  up  a  position 
two  miles  north-east  of  Serapeum,  whilst  we  occu- 
pied a  low  ridge  facing  them,  about  half  a  mile 
from   Serapeum    post.      There    was    some    shelling, 


under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Haldane  embarked  on 
H.M.S.  Minerva  at  Suez,  arrived  at  Tor  in  the 
dark  hours,  and,  before  the  Turks  knew  of  their 
presence,  attacked  at  dawn,  sixty  of  the  enemy 
being  killed  and  102  taken  prisoners.  Our  losses 
were  only  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  The 
lesson  was  very  thoroughly  taught,  for  Tor,  iso- 
lated though  it  is,  has  been  left  in  [x;rfect  peace 
ever  since.  Towards  the  end  of  March  an  in- 
fantry patrol  from  Kubri  came  into  contact  with 
400  Turks,  part  of  a  body  of  looo  men  who  were 
subsequently  found  to  be  entrenching  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Canal.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boisra- 
gon,  V.C.,  took  out  a  column  on  the  23d  con- 
sisting of  the  Lancashire  Battery,  R.F.A.,  two 
squadrons  of  Lancers,  a  detachment  of  the  Bikaner 
Camel  Corps,  the  Sikhs,  and  half  a  battalion  of 
the  Gurkas.  The  enemy  suffered  about  fifty  cas- 
ualties and  left  their  trenches  hurriedly,  their 
camp  equipment  and  much  rifle  ammunition  fall- 
ing into  our  hands.  The  enemy  continued  to 
threaten  pin-pricks  on  our  defences,  and  bodies  of 
Turks  sometimes  numberint;  a  hundred  or  two, 
sometimes  over  a  thousand,  were  frequently  ob- 
served within  striking  distance  of  the  Canal.  They 
were  always  attacked  and  dispersed  eastwards,  and 
not  allowed  time  to  make  strong  defences,  or  pre- 
pare poeitions,  to  maintain  themselves  in  them. 
...  It  was  always  suspected  that  the  Turk,  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  seize  and  hold  the  Canal,  would 
try  to  place  mines  in  the  waterway  and,  by  sink- 
ing a  ship,  stop  the  traffic.  The  suspicions  were 
well  grounded.  On  April  8th  a  patrol,  examining 
the  broad  band  of  smoothed  sand  which  was 
nightly  drawn  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Canal, 
noticed  some  foot-prints  which  should  not  be 
there.  Following  up  the  marks  to  the  Canal  bank 
the  patrol  gave  a  warning  to  the  naval  craft  be- 
tween El  Kap  and  Kantara.  These  dragged  the 
channel  and  brought  up  a  large  mine.  ...  On 
the  last  night  of  May  one  of  our  watchful  patrols 
saw  an  enemy  detachment  approach  the  Canal 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Kantara  and  engaged 
them.  In  the  morning  it  was  found  they  had 
brought  with  them  a  large  mine  which  we  carried 
away  and  destroyed,  and  when  the  Turks  re- 
turned next  night  to  recover  it  they  had  a  warm 
reception.      A    more    successful    attempt    on    ship- 


but  the  Turks  did  not  press  their  attack  nearer  ping  was  made  at  the  end  of  June.  Carrying  a 
than  1200  yards  of  our  line,  and  they  withdrew  mine  in  sections  on  camels,  some  Turks  got  to  the 
to  the  hills  early  in  the  afternoon.     Torpedo  boat       east  bank  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Little  Bitter 


043  came  into  this  section  of  the  Canal  ...  to 
break  up  by  shell  fire  all  pontoons  lying  on  the 
east  bank.  When  this  had  been  done,  a  party 
went  ashore  to  ascertain  if  any  pontoons  re- 
mained beyond  the  bank.  .  .  .  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  sniping  during  the  night  which  could  not 
have  come  from  the  main  enemy  force,  and  Major 
Maclachlan,  Punjabis,  next  day  went  out  to  sweep 
the  east  bank.  He  completely  surrounded  a  con- 
siderable party  and  charged  them,  whereupon  the 
whole  surrendered.  Among  the  dead  was  Major 
von  der  Hagen,  who  was  carrying  a  white  flag 
rolled  in  a  khaki  canvas  case  and  fastened  to  his 
scabbard.  .  .  .  Apart  from  a  number  of  small  en- 
counters with  the  Turks  in  Sinai,  which  rarely 
were  larger  than  affairs  of  patrols,  there  was  little 
doing  in  the  Canal  zone  for  a  long  time  after 
February.  .  .  . 

"There  was  quite  a  brilliant  little  show  at  Tor 
on  February  13th.  The  vast  quarantine  station 
set  up  for  watching  the  health  of  Mecca  pilgrims 
was  garrisoned  by  150  men  of  the  Egyptian  Army, 
and  the  Turks  were  threatening  the  place.  On 
the    12th    half    a    battalion    of    the    Gurka    Rifles 


Lake,  and,  placing  the  mine  on  a  raft  of  blown- 
up  sheep-skins,  waded  out  to  the  channel  where 
they  sank  it.  The  British  steamer  Teresias  struck 
the  mine,  but  was  cleverly  put  ashore  and,  after 
the  flow  of  shipping  had  been  interrupted  for  half 
a  day,  traffic  was  resumed.  This  was  the  only 
effort  on  the  Canal  that  the  Turk  made  which 
ever  gave  him  cause  for  satisfaction." — Ibid.,  pp. 
10-19. 

By  the  night  of  Feb.  i,  1915,  the  enemy  had 
prepared  his  plan  of  attack.  To  judge  both  from 
his  movements  during  the  next  two  days  and  the 
documents  found  on  prisoners  and  slain,  it  was 
proposed  to  attack  El  Kantara  while  making  a 
demonstration  at  El  Ferdan,  further  south,  and 
prevent  reinforcements  at  the  first-named  post 
The  demonstration  at  Ismailia  Ferry  by  the  right 
wing  of  the  Kataib-el-Kheil  force,  which  had  been 
partly  kept  back  till  then  in  order  to  prevent  a 
counter-attack  from  the  ferry,  was  designed  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Ismailia  garrison, 
while  the  main  attack  was  delivered  between  the 
Tussum  post,  eight  miles  south  of  Ismailia,  and 
the  Serapeum  post,  some  three  miles  further  south. 
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Eshref  Bey's  highly  irregular  force  in  the  mean- 
time was  to  demonstrate  near  Suez.  The  selection 
of  the  Tussum  and  Serapeum  section  as  the  prin- 
cipal objective  was  dictated  both  by  the  consid- 
eration that  success  here  would  bring  the  Turks 
a  few  miles  from  Ismailia,  and  by  the  information 
received  from  patrols  that  the  west  bank  of  the 
canal  between  the  posts,  both  of  which  may  be 
described  as  bridgeheads,  were  unoccupied  by  the 
AlUed  troops.  Here  the  enemy's  advanced  parties 
established  themselves  and  intrenched  before  the 
main  attack  was  delivered.  The  main  attack  was 
not  developed  until  February  2,  when  the  enemy 
began  to  move  toward  the  Ismailia  Ferry.  They 
met  a  reconnoitring  party  of  Indian  troops  of  all 
arms,  and  a  desultory  engagement  ensued,  to  which 
a  violent  sand  storm  put  a  sudden  end  about  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  main  attacking 
force  pushed  forward  towards  its  destination  after 
nightfall.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  galvanized 
iron  pontoon  boats,  were  hauled  by  hand  toward 
the  water,  with  one  or  two  rafts  made  of  kero- 
sene tins  in  a  wooden  frame.  All  was  ready  for 
the  attack.  The  Egyptians  waited  till  the  Turks 
were  pushing  their  boats  into  the  water ;  then  the 
Maxims  attached  to  the  battery  suddenly  spoke 
and  the  guns  opened  with  case  at  point-blank 
range  at  the  men  and  boats  crowded  under  the 
steep  bank  opposite  them.  Immediately  a  violent 
fire  broke  out  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  the 
enemy  replying  to  the  rifles  and  machine-gun  fire 
and  the  battery  on  our  bank.  Around  the  guns 
it  was  impossible  to  stand  up,  but  the  gunners 
stuck  to  the  work,  inflicting  terrible  punishment. 
A  little  torpedo  boat  with  a  crew  of  thirteen 
patrolling  the  canal  dashed  in  between  the  fires 
and  enfiladed  the  eastern  bank  amid  a  hail  of 
bullets,  and  destroyed  several  pontoon  boats  lying 
unlaunched  on  the  bank.  As  the  dark,  cloudy 
night  lightened  toward  dawn,  fresh  forces  came 
into  action.  The  Turks,  who  occupied  the  outer, 
or  day,  line  of  the  Tussum  post,  advanced,  covered 
by  artillery,  against  the  Indian  troops  holding  the 
inner,  or  night,  position,  while  an  Arab  regiment 
advanced  against  the  Indian  troops  at  the  Sera- 
peum post.  The  warships  on  the  canal  and  lake 
joined  in  the  fray.  The  enemy  brought  some  six 
batteries  of  field  guns  into  action  from  the  slopes 
west  of  Kataib-el-Kheil.  Shells  admirably  fused 
made  fine  practice  at  all  the  visible  targets,  but 
failed  to  find  the  battery  above  mentioned,  which, 
with  some  help  from  a  detachment  of  infantry, 
beat  down  the  fire  of  the  riflemen  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  hostile  sup- 
ports advancing  toward  the  canal.  A  chance  salvo 
wounded  four  men  of  the  battery,  but  it  ran 
more  risk  from  a  party  of  about  twenty  of  the 
enemy  who  had  crossed  the  canal  in  the  dark  and 
sniped  the  gunners  from  the  rear  till  they  were 
finally  rounded  up  by  the  Indian  cavalry  and 
compeled  to  surrender. — Based  on  The  Times  (Lon- 
don)  History  of  the  war. 

(i)  Indian  troops'  offensive. — ^Supported  by  land 
naval  artillery,  the  Indian  troops  took  the  of- 
fensive. The  Serapeum  garrison,  which  had 
stopped  the  enemy  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  position,  cleared  its  front,  and  the  Tussum 
garrison  by  a  brilliant  counter-attack  drove  the 
enemy  back.  Two  battalions  of  Anatolians  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Regiment  were  thrown  vainly  into 
the  fight.  Our  artillery  gave  them  no  chance,  and 
by  3.30  in  the  afternoon  a  third  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  force  that  lay  hid  in 
bushy  hollows  on  the  east  bank  between  the  two 
posts,  were   in   full   retreat,  leaving   many   dead,   a 


large  proportion  of  whom  had  been  killed  by 
shrapnel.  Meanwhile  the  warships  on  the  lake 
had  been  in  action.  A  salvo  from  a  battleship 
woke  up  Ismailia  early,  and  crowds  of  soldiers 
and  some  civilians  chmbed  every  available  sand- 
hill to  see  what  was  doing  till  the  Turkish  guns 
sent  shells  sufficiently  near  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  safer  to  watch  from  cover.  But  the 
enemy's  fire  did  more  than  startle.  At  about  11 
in  the  morning  two  six-inch  shells  hit  the  Hardinge 
near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  lake.  The  first 
damaged  the  funnel  and  the  second  burst  inboard. 
Ten  were  wounded.  One  or  two  merchantmen 
were  hit,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  A  British  gunboat 
was  struck.  Then  came  a  dramatic  duel  between 
the  Turkish  big  gun,  or  guns,  and  a  warship. 
The  Turks  fired  just  over  and  then  just  short  of 
9,000  yards.  The  warship  sent  in  a  salvo  of 
more  six-inch  shells  than  had  been  fired  that  day. 
During  the  morning  the  enemy  moved  toward 
Ismailia  Ferry.  The  infantry  used  the  ground 
well,  digging  shelter  pits  as  they  advanced,  and 
were  covered  by  a  well-served  battery.  The  Allied 
artillery  shot  admirably  and  kept  the  enemy  from 
coming  within  1,000  yards  of  the  Indian  outposts. 
In  the  afternoon  the  demonstration — for  it  was 
no  more — ceased  but  for  a  few  shells  fired  as  "a 
nightcap."  During  the  dark  night  that  followed 
some  of  the  enemy  approached  the  outpost  line  of 
the  ferry  position  with  a  dog,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened, and  day  found  them  gone.  At  the  same 
time  as  the  fighting  ceased  at  the  ferry  it  died 
down  at  El  Kantara.  There  the  Turks,  after  a 
plucky  night  attack,  came  to  grief  on  our  wire 
entanglements.  Another  attempt  to  advance  from 
the  southeast  was  forced  back  by  an  advance  of 
the  Indian  troops.  From  early  morning  February 
3,  the  battle  became  general  from  Ismailia  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  Four  British  boats  and  the  French 
guardships  Reqiiin  and  D'Entrecasteaux  deferred 
the  passage  of  the  canal  by  the  enemy  and  bom- 
barded his  positions.  Towards  the  afternoon  the 
Turkish  fire  slackened,  and  Sir  John  Maxwell,  the 
British  commander,  suspecting  a  retirement,  dis- 
patched a  column  of  Indian  troops  at  Tussum  and 
another  at  Serapeum.  The  Canal  approaches  were 
quickly  cleared  and  600  enemy  captured.  The 
Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  assault  had  with- 
drawn their  guns  and  the  British  commander  at 
nightfall  decided  to  break  off  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy. — Based  on  The  Times  (London)  History  of 
the  'war. 

(c)  Mesopotamia. — Anglo-Indian  expedition 
to  Persian  Gulf. — As  far  back  as  September,  IQ14, 
the  British  authorities  in  India  were  aware  that 
Turkish  agitators  were  preaching  a  "holy  war" 
among  the  northwest  frontier  tribes.  Hence  the 
Allies  were  not  at  all  taken  by  surprise  when 
Turkey  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers.  The  Russians  had  made  preparations  in 
Transcaucasia  and  the  British  for  a  campaign  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  On  November  7,  two  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Turkey,  General  Dela- 
main  arrived  off  Fan,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  with  a  small  expeditionary  force  from  India. 
This  expedition  "never  was  20,000  strong,  and  it 
is  hard  to  sec  how  any  such  force  could  have  been 
relied  upon  to  win  an  important  object.  In  No- 
vember this  expedition  was  advancing  along  the 
Tigris  commanded  by  General  Townshend.  [See 
below:  1.1  At  Cfesiphon  the  British  met  strong  re- 
sistance from  the  Turks  (November  22).  .\i  first 
the  British  won  some  success,  but  in  the  following 
days  General  Townshend  was  defcatcfi,  and  he  was 
compelled   to   retreat   down    the   Tigris  to    Kut-el- 
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Amara,  where  his  army  was  shut  in  and  besieged. 
.  The  failure  of  this  Bagdad  attempt  was  not  of 
any   great   military   importance,   but   it  had   a  bad 
effect   on    British   prestige   in    the   East.     The   fact 
that  the  Turks  had  been  able  to  defeat  an  Anglo- 
Indian  exi^edition  produced  unrest  and  helped  the 
German   agents  to  work  upon   the   native  popula- 
tions in   the   East.     This   was   specially   noticeable 
in  Persia." — T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide  to  the  mili- 
tary   history    of    the    World    War,    1914-1918,    pp. 
1 1 Q- 1 20. — "It  was  fortunate  that  the  Turkish  com- 
munications   with    the    Lower    Tigris    were    alike 
enormously  long,  and  beyond  Bagdad  undeveloped, 
for   the   ciiiestion   of   the   British   poUcy   to   be   fol- 
lowed  in   Mesopotamia  had   not   yet   at   this  time 
been   determined.     Nor   was  it   until    April,    1915, 
that  the  matter  was  settled  even   tentatively.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  British  Government 
at   home   considered   that   Basra   should   mark   the 
limit  of  the  advance.     And  there  were  other  im- 
pediments.    In  India  .  .  .  there  had  been  initiated 
and  followed  a  rigid  mihtary  economy.     The  idea 
that   India   might   be    called   upon   for   aid   in   an 
imperial    struggle    had    been    definitely    set    aside. 
.  The  artillery  arm  had  been  cut  down  through- 
out the  Service,  which  was  left  wholly  unprovided 
with  heavy  guns.     These  economies,  indeed,   were 
felt  in  every  branch,  and  not  least  in  the  Medical. 
In  hospital  equipment  and  in  field  ambulances  the 
Indian    Army    had    never   been    brought    up    to    a 
European   standard.     But   even   the   standard  that 
had  existed  was  lowered,  and  not  merely   in  ma- 
terial  but   in   the   numbers   of   the   personnel.  ..  .  . 
So  far  as  the  Expedition  to  Basra  was  concerned, 
the  fact  was  patent  that  affairs  could  not  be  left 
as  they   were  in   these   first   months  of   1915.     An 
additional  brigade  had  been  sent  from  Bombay  to 
reinforce  Sir  A.  Barrett,  but  that  brigade  was  no 
more  than  a  stop-gap.     Finally,  it  was  decided,  at 
the    beginning    of    April    [1915].    and    after    much 
official   correspondence,  to   increase  the  Expedition 
to  an  Army  Corps,  and  Sir  John  Nixon  was  sent 
to  take  over  the  command.     He  arrived  with  his 
Staff   at    Basra   on   April   q.     These    measures    for 
the   increase   of  the  force,   which   now   was  to   be 
made   up   of   the    6th   and    12th    Divisions   of   the 
Indian    Army,    plus    a    brigade    of    cavalry,    were 
taken  only  just   in  time.     The  Turks,_  encouraE;ed 
by    the   inactivity    which   had   succeeded    the    first 
British    irruption,    had    pushed    forward    again    as 
far  as  Barjisiyeh,  close  to   Basra.     At  that   place, 
however,  on  April  14,  they  were  met  and  defeated 
by  a  force  under  the  command  of  General  Melliss." 
— E.  Dane,  British  campaigns  in  the  Nearer  East, 
pp.  104-106. — See  also  India:   1914-1918. 

1.  Preliminary  movements. — "The  enemy  hav- 
ing thus  on  one  flank  been  thrown  back  upon 
Nazariyeh,  Sir  John  Nixon's  next  step  was  to 
clear  him  out  of  Ahwaz,  and  General  Gorringe  was 
sent  forward  up  the  Karun  River  to  Ahwaz  with 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  the  cavalry.  He 
drove  the  Turks  out  and  followed  them  up  to- 
wards Bisaitin.  This  once  more  secured  the  oil 
pipe-line.  General  Nixon  had  landed  at  Basra 
with  instructions  in  the  first  place  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  Basra  vilayet,  and  next,  after  ascer- 
taining conditions  on  the  spot,  to  report  on  a 
subsequent  advance  to  Bagdad.  His  first  demand 
was  for  an  additional  brigade  of  cavalry,  includ- 
ing a  British  unit,  and  for  a  battalion  of  Pioneers. 
The  demand  for  more  cavalry  was  refused." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  106-107. 

2.  Arrival  of  General  Townshend. — "With  the 
arrival  on  April  22  of  General  Townshend,  who 
was  to  take  command  of  the   6th   Division,   Gor- 


ringe having  the  12th,  the  plan  came  up  for  an 
advance  upon  Amara.  On  military  grounds.  Sir 
John  Nixon  desired  to  make  that  move  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  it  were  made  and  without  delay,  then 
it  appeared  likely  that  the  Turkish  force  Gorringe 
had  been  shepherding  towards  Bisaitin  would  fail 
to  reach  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  before  the 
British  under  Townshend  arrived,  and  would  find 
their  retreat  upon  Bagdad  cut  off.  It  would  be 
an  important  success  both  as  securing  the  British 
right  flank  as  weakening  the  enemy,  and  as  en- 
suring the  capture  of  Amara  with  very  little  loss. 
.  .  .  General  Gorringe  was  dispatched  with  his 
force  up  the  Euphrates  and  through  the  Hammar 
Lake,  and  this  stroke  being  also  swift  and  unex- 
pected, he  captured  on  July  25  the  Turkish  garri- 
son, with  17  guns  and  a  great  quantity  of  war 
material.  For  the  enemy  the  loss  was  crippUng, 
and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  but  that  the 
three  blows  so  far  dealt^the  capture  of  Ahwaz 
and  the  dispersal  of  the  Turkish  column  holding 
that  place;  the  capture  of  Amara,  wiping  out  the 
Turkish  administration  in  the  vilayet,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Nazariyeh  with  its  garrison  and  stores, 
alone  made  the  British  occupation  secure  when 
later,  owing  to  the  transport  problem,  the  tide  oi 
fortune  turned.  .  .  .  The  advance  upon  Kut  was 
made ;  a  long,  lonely  march  dependent  upon  a 
vamped-up  means  of  communication.  On  Sep- 
tember 14  Townshend  had  reached  Sheik  Saad." 
— Ibid.,  pp.  107-108. 

3.  Battle  of  Kut-el-Amara. — Reports  of  Gen- 
eral Nixon  and  Gener.\l  Townshend. — "The  de- 
feat  of  Nur-Ed-Din   and  the   occupation   of   Kut- 
el-Amara   became    my    next    objective    as   soon    as 
Nasariyeh    was    secured,    and    I    commenced    the 
transfer  of  troops  toward  Amara  on  the  following 
day.     By  Sept.   12   the  force   was  concentrated   at 
Ali  al  Gharbi.    Thence  the  advance  was  continued 
by  route  march  along  the  river  bank,  accompanied 
by   a   naval  flotilla   and  shipping,   until   Sannaiyat 
(some    eight    miles    below    the    enemy's    position 
covering  Kut-el-Amara)   was  reached  on  Sept.   15. 
Intense   heat   prevailed   during   the   period   of   this 
march,   with   temperatures   ranging    from    no    de- 
grees to    116   degrees   in   the   shade.     The   column 
remained   halted   at  Sannaiyat   until   Sept.   25,   re- 
ceiving   reinforcements    during    this    period.      Nur- 
Ed-Din    Bey's    army    lay    astride    the    river    some 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Kut  and  eight  miles  from 
General  Townshend's  force   at   Sannaiyat.     It   oc- 
cupied   a    hne    naturally     favorable    for    defense, 
which,   during   three    or   four   months   of   prepara- 
tion, had  been  converted  into   a  formidable  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  river  was  blocked  by  a  boom  com- 
posed  of   barges   and   wire   cables   commanded    at 
close    range    by    guns    and    fire    trenches.  ...  In 
front  of  the  trenches  were  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments,   military    pits,    and    land    mines.      Pumping 
engines    and    water    channels    carried    water    from 
the  river  to  the  trenches." — General  Sir  J.  Nixon, 
Official  report. — "On  26th  September,  in  the  early 
grey,  the  orders  which  carried  out  my  preliminary 
measures    for    the    battle    were    put    in    motion. 
Everything   went   off   to   my   satisfaction.    Column 
'B'    safely    disembarked    on    the    left    bank    below 
Nakhailat,  the  heavy  guns  being  got  into  position 
in  accordance  with  my  General  Instructions.     The 
boat-bridge   was   soon   in   the   course   of   construc- 
tion, and  Column  'A'  was  at  the  Chahela  Mounds 
on  the  right  bank  ready  to  demonstrate  along  that 
bank  as  a  feint.     Column  'B*  was  to  make  a  night 
advance  on  the  26th  along  the  left  bank  towards 
the  enemy's  position  in  order  to   take  up   a  posi- 
tion of  assembly  under  cover  of  darkness,  whence 
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it  could  move  forward  at  daybreak  to  attack  that 
section  of  the  Turkish  position,  Suwada  Marsh — 
Tigris  bank.  The  48th  Pioneers  installed  the  heavy 
artillery  in  the  positions  indicated  in  the  General 
Instructions,  whence  it  would  not  t^  necessary  to 
shift  them  again.  .  .  .  The  sappers  ran  up  an 
observation  tower  for  me  behind  the  artillery 
position.  .  .  .  When  darkness  came  Column  'B' 
moved  forward  and  installed  itself  in  a  position  in 
readiness  for  the  attack,  taking  advantage  of  the 
water-cuts  and  coupures  du  terrain  which 
abounded  along  the  bank.  [General]  Fry  had 
extended  Column  'B'  on  a  front  of  about  1,000 
yards,  as  I  had  suggested  that  he  should.  On  the 
morning  of  27th  September,  the  battle  began, 
Column  'A'  demonstrating  towards  Essinn  on  the 
right  bank,  whilst  Column  'B,'  the  Minimum 
Force,  was  soon  severely  engaged.    All  the  Turkish 


of  a  decisive  one,  in  regard  to  the  volume  and 
intensity  of  fire,  but  in  reality  was  only  to  con- 
tain and  occupy  the  enemy  in  this  particular  sec- 
tion. It  was  on  a  front  of  some  1,000  to  1,200 
yards — greatly  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  frontage 
of  a  brigade.  .  .  .  Sir  John  Nixon,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  w-ho  had  arrived  at  Nakhailat  from 
Amarah  in  his  steamer,  came  to  my  post  at  the 
tower  and  stayed  there  all  day,  not  in  any  way 
interfering  with  my  orders.  ...  It  was  very  sel- 
dom we  even   conversed.  .  .  . 

"General  Fry's  role  was  clearly  given  in  my 
General  Instructions,  so  I  did  not  bother  much 
about  Column  'B.'  .  .  .  All  my  interest  was 
centred  on  the  progress  of  the  turning  attack  by 
the  Principal  Mass  under  [General]  Delamain,  for 
when  I  saw  the  smoke  of  his  guns  six  or  seven 
miles  away  to  the  north-west  and  heard  a  violent 
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guns  on  the  line  Suwada  Marsh — Saddle  Back 
Hill — the  Tigris,  opened  on  Column  'B'  as  it 
worked  its  way  forward,  supported  by  the  Heavy 
Artillery.  In  the  evening.  Fry,  who  carried  out 
his  instructions  to  the  letter,  had  worked  up  his 
firing  line  to  some  800  yards  from  the  enemy's 
entrenchments.  At  dusk  I  was  at  the  bridge 
watching  the  crossing  of  Column  'A'  from  the 
right  bank  to  the  left.  As  they  reached  the  left 
bank  the  troops  continued  their  march  in  column 
of  route  into  the  desert  to  carry  out  the  turning 
movement  of  the  Principal  Mass.  When  it  was 
dark  the  mixed  detachment  of  Column  'A'  which 
had  demonstrated  towards  Essinn  on  the  right 
bank,  as  en  avant  garde  of  the  Principal  Mass 
behind  it,  and  had  dug  itself  in  in  the  afternoon 
in  order  to  impose  on  the  enemy  still  further,  was 
retired  and  brought  across  the  bridge.  ...  I  had 
ridden  out  to  the  observation  tower  west  of 
Nakhailat,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  At  daybreak, 
Column  'B,'  in  accordance  with  its  instructions, 
executed  an  attack  which  had  all  the  appearance 


fire,  I  should  know  that  he  was  assaulting  the 
enemy's  left  flank  and  rear  with  the  bayonet  and 
that  he  would  soon  roll  it  up.  I  could  then 
change  the  attack'  of  Column  'B'  into  a  decisive 
one,  and  the  battle  would  be  practically  won.  It 
ought  to  end  in  a  perfect  rout,  I  thought,  for  the 
turning  movement  had  succeeded  perfectly;  the 
night  march  had  gone  off  without  a  hitch;  I  had 
placed  my  Principal  Mass,  by  a  wide  sweeping 
manoeuvre,  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  on 
that  flank,  moreover,  which  was  nearest  his  natu- 
ral line  of  retreat — the  Baghdad  road.  I  should 
now  haul  round  the  Principal  Mass  as  a  fisherman 
hauls  in  his  net — and  the  result  would  be  de- 
cisive. The  victory  ought  to  give  great  results; 
Nureddin's  force  might  well  be  destroyed;  and  in 
that  case  Baghdad  would  be  at  my  mercy  if  I 
were  ordered  to  advance  on  it.  .  .  .  Between  7 
and  8  a.m.  I  received  a  message  from  Delamain  by 
the  telephone  line  laid  in  his  tracks,  to  say  that 
the  turning  attack  was  developed.  Curling  smoke 
and   the  sound  of   his  guns  denoted   his   progress, 
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but  the  sand-hills  in  the  distance  prevented  my 
having  a  view  of  the  action  of  Column  'A.' 
About  II,  I  pot  a  messaj;c  that  he  had  carried 
the  hostile  trenches  in  front  of  him.  ...  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  had  attacked  the  trenches 
frontally  with  two  battalions  .  .  .  whilst  the  bulk 
of  his  force — six  battalions  under  Brigadier-General 
Hoghton — had  gone  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Ataba  Marsh,  following  the  cavalry,  in 
order  to  completely  turn  the  Turkish  extreme 
flank.  They  took  so  long  to  round  the  marsh  that 
Delamain  could  not  wait  for  them  any  longer, 
and  so  attacked  with  only  two  battalions.  The 
whole  benefit  of  the  Mass  on  the  enemy's  weakest 
point  was  thus  lost — and  it  went  near  to  costing 
us  the  battle.  For,  although  Delamain,  by  dint  of 
his  great  energy  and  personality,  carried  the  ex- 
treme flank  trenches,  still  the  enemy,  who  out- 
numbered his  two  battalions,  clung  on  to  the 
other  entrenchments  tenaciously,  as  the  Turkish 
soldier  always  does.  Soon  I  had  a  disquieting 
message  from  Delamain  that  he  feared  he  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  the  trenches !  .  .  .  The 
struggle  that  took  place  at  this  decisive  point  of 
the  battle  was  a  desperate  one.  ...  At  last  the 
tardy  appearance  of  Hoghton,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  turning  attack,  to  the  westward  of  the  enemy, 
i.e.,  in  their  backs,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour 
of  Delamain,  and  the  Turks  on  the  extreme  left 
wing  retreated  to  the  south-west.  Thus,  instead 
of  rolling  up  the  Turks  by  midday,  I  began  to 
fear  that  it  would  be  a  long  business,  for  hours 
went  by,  and  I  heard  nothing  from  Delamain, 
since  the  telephone  line  had  come  to  an  end  and 
no  more  messages  could  reach  me.  It  proved  that 
he  had  united  his  force  again  and  was  resting  his 
exhausted  troops,  for  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  and 
the  water  in  the  Suwada  Marsh  was  brackish  and 
not  fit  to  drink.  ...  It  was  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  me,  for  now  was  the  time  that  I 
needed  the  Principal  Mass  to  fall  rapidly  on  the 
rear  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  defences  of  the 
sector  Suwada  Marsh — Saddle  Back  Hill — the 
Tigris.  In  such  a  case,  the  Turks  must  run,  since 
General  Fry,  with  Column  'B,'  was  attacking  the 
same  entrenchment  in  front.  I  had  an  absolutely 
crushing  victory  in  my  hand  if  Delamain  had  now 
advanced.  ...  At  last  I  received  a  message  from 
Delamain  that  his  troops  were  utterly  'cooked'  and 
could  not  move.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  cavalry  had 
been  sent  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Turks  it 
should  have  sufficed  to  put  them  on  the  move — 
hut  I  could  never  ascertain  where  the  cavalry 
had  gone  and  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  4 
p.m.  before  Delamain  got  his  troops  going  again. 
...  It  was  at  about  this  time"  that  one  of  our 
defensive  posts  on  the  Tigris  sent  me  wires  for 
help,  as  a  large  body  of  Arab  and  Turkish  cavalry, 
with  guns,  was  threatening  an  attack.  I  declined 
to  send  away  a  man  while  the  battle  was  on, 
saying  that  I  was  relieving  the  post  by  winning 
the  battle,  and  they  must  hold  on. 

"It  was  getting  near  sunset  when  Delamain's 
force  was  heard  to  be  very  heavily  engaged.  .  .  . 
We  could  see  flashes  indi?:ating  a  fire  of  extreme 
violence.  This  was  an  encounter  between  Dela- 
main and  the  Turkish  General  Reserve — a  brigade 
of  two  or  three  battalions,  which  had  marched 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  via  the  Turkish 
bridge  of  boats  near  Kut  to  restore  the  battle  on 
the  left  wing.  .  .  .  After  a  short  fire-fight  Dela- 
main ordered  a  general  advance  with  the  bayonet. 
The  Turks  declined  the  shock,  as  they  always 
will,  when  in  the  open  and  not  entrenched,  and 
retreated  towards  Kut.     In  co-operation  with  the 


new  advance  of  the  Principal  Mass  I  had  ordered 
a  general  advance  of  the  troops  under  General 
Fry,  .  .  .  but,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  Turk- 
ish artillery  and  rifle  tire,  he  could  make  no 
progress  nearer  to  the  enemy's  works  on  the 
sector  Suwada— Saddle  Back  Hill— the  Tigris  than 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  in  places,  and  there  he 
had  dug  in  again.  I  had  ordered  the  Naval 
Flotilla  to  assist  this  advance  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. I  sent  Captain  Bastow,  my  aide-de-camp, 
in  a  steam  launch  to  the  Senior  Naval  Officer, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Cookson,  to  ask  if  he 
could  not  make  an  effort  to  break  the  obstacle 
which  the  Turks  had  flung  across  the  Tigris  at 
the  point  where  the  lines  of  entrenchments,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  reached  the  bank.  .  .  . 
Cookson  was  shot  dead  as,  axe  in  hand,  he  was 
cutting  at  the  cable.  He  had  gone  alongside  it  in 
a  ship's  dinghy,  under  a  furious  rifle  fire,  which 
riddled  the  funnel  and  upper  works  of  the  Comet. 
...  As  darkness  descended  I  ordered  Fry's  guns 
to  cease  fire,  as  I  was  afraid  they  would  hit 
Delamain's  troops  behind  the  Turks.  ...  I  knew 
the  Turks  must  go  in  the  night,  for  they  could 
never  stay  on  in  daylight  in  the  hole  in  which 
they  now  found  themselves  owing  to  the  turning 
movement  of  my  Principal  Mass.  ...  I  was  cer- 
tain the  Turkish  force  on  the  right  bank  would 
also  retreat  when  the  main  force  on  the  left  was 
going.  I  was  right  in  all  my  surmises;  at  day- 
light I  received  news  that  the  defences  were 
abandoned.  The  Turks  had  all  escaped  by  the 
river  bank  in  the  night,  passing  in  front  of  the 
Principal  Mass  under  Delamain.  They  had  carried 
off  most  of  their  guns,  but  seventeen  remained  in 
our  hands,  with  i,28q  prisoners.  The  Turks  lost 
1,700  killed  and  wounded;  and  our  casualties  were 
1,229  killed  and  wounded.  ...  I  had  sent  General 
Delamain  to  occupy  the  town  of  Kut.  General 
Hoghton's  brigade  was  to  camp  on  the  river  bank, 
to  evacuate  the  wounded,  etc.;  he  was  then  to 
follow  Delamain  into  Kut.  I  had  determined  to 
pursue  [the  Turks]  myself.  General  Delamain's 
command  joined  me  at  Azizieh  on  9th  October. 
Hoghton,  doing  double  marches,  was  due  on  the 
nth.  When  I  moved  forward  my  force  would 
muster  some  14,000  combatants  all  told,  but  these 
figures  included  artillerymen,  engineers,  wireless 
telegraphy  men,  sailors,  signal  company  men,  and 
so  forth." — General  C.  V.  F.  Townshend,  My  cam- 
paign, pp.  186-1QS. — "From  Kut-el-Amara  General 
Townshend  pushed  northward,  part  of  his  force 
following  the  old  caravan  trail  and  part  the 
river,  where  his  troops  were  transported  by  boats, 
most  of  which  had  been  brought  from  India 
and  were  as  primitive  as  those  which  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  brought  to  oppose  them.  By  Nov.  22 
he  had  fought  his  way  nearly  100  miles  north- 
ward to  Ctesiphon,  within  eighteen  miles  of  Bag- 
dad. There  he  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Though  he 
regained  the  lost  ground  the  next  day,  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  siege  before  him.  His  water  supply 
gave  out,  and  he  decided  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
await  reinforcements.  .  .  .  Not  only  did  General 
Townshend  ward  off  the  pursuing  Turks  with 
comparatively  small  losses,  but  he  succeeded  in 
taking  with  him  all  his  wounded." — New  York 
Times  Current  History,  June,  1916,  p.  552. 

4.  Official  hesitation. — Conflicting  coun- 
sels.— Battle  of  Ctesiphon. — By  the  beginning 
of  October  the  Turks  were  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Kut-el-Amara,  with  Townshend  follow 
ing  up  behind.  Before  he  had  reached  Azizieh, 
some   fifty   miles  along  the   road,   General  Nixon, 
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who  had  remained  at  Kut,  telegraphed  to  London 
that  he  considered  his  forces  strong  enough  to  open 
the  road  to  Bagdad,  and  that  he  intended  to  con- 
centrate at  Azizieh  in  pursuance  of  that  plan.  But 
Townshend  was  hampered  by  inadequate  trans- 
port facilities  and  was  unable  to  catch  up  with 
the  Turks  before  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  new  and  strong  positions 
at  Ctesiphon.  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt,  Townshend  wanted  to  return  to  Kut, 
but  Nixon,  chief  in  command,  ordered  him  to 
concentrate  at  Azizieh  and  continued  to  press  his 
views  upon  the  authorities  in  Delhi  and  London. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Austen  Chamberlain, 
notified  the  viceroy  that  it  was  "imperative  to 
stop  the  further  advance  of  Nixon's  force."  This 
order  reached  Nixon  on  October  s,  but,  meanwhile, 
the  Cabinet  in  London  had  undergone  a  change 
of  mind.  It  was  considered  advisable,  both  for 
military  and  political  reasons,  to  occupy  Bagdad 
if  possible,  and  Nixon  was  asked  what  extra 
forces  he  would  need  to  accomplish  that  task. 
In  reply,  the  latter  asked  for  more  river  craft, 
another  division  of  infantry  and  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. The  War  Office  in  London  decided  on 
sending  two  divisions,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  expected  to  arrive  in  less  than  two  months. 
Some  additional  but  inadequate  reinforcements 
were  sent  up  to  Townsend  from  Kut.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  10,000  Turkish  troops 
around  Bagdad,  though  the  viceroy  at  Delhi  was 
informed  from  London  on  October  31  that  some 
60,000  Turks  might  be  in  that  region  by  January. 
The  Indian  Government  replied  that  "the  right 
policy  was  to  take  the  risk,"  and,  accordingly, 
the  order  came  from  London  on  October  23: 
"If  Nixon  is  satisfied  that  the  force  he  has  is 
sufficient,  he  may  march  to  Bagdad."  General 
Townshend  protested  against  the  order,  but  obeyed. 
He  foresaw  the  failure  that  would  result.  River 
transport  was  his  chief  necessity;  even  if  the 
required  troops  arrived  at  Basra,  they  would  have 
to  be  carried  a  distance  of  500  miles  to  reach 
Bagdad.  Townshend  had  ascertained  that  the 
Turkish  force  commanded  by  Nureddin  Pasha  at 
Ctesiphon  amounted  to  over  15,000  men  and  fifty 
guns.  A  covering  force  of  about  4,000  lay  some 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Azizieh.  Making  a  night 
march,  Townshend  fell  upon  this  force  and  drove 
them  northward.  Returning  to  Azizieh,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  advance  on   Bagdad. 

"My  whole  force,  including  the  two  and  a  half 
battalions  of  the  30th  Brigade,  Naval  Flotilla, 
non-combatants  and  native  followers,  amounted 
to  17,000,  of  whom  just  under  14,000  were  com- 
batants; of  this  14,000  only  8,500  were  infantry. 
...  I  received  an  air  reconnaissance  to  the  effect 
that  4,000  or  5,000  of  the  enemy  were  on  the 
march  by  the  left  bank  from  Ctesiphon  to  Zeur — 
evidently  to  reinforce  the  covering  force  entrenched 
in  that  locality — and  also  that  5,000  or  6,000 
Turks  were  in  motion  towards  us  from  Ctesiphon 
by  the  right  bank,  3,000  of  whom  were  only  three 
or  four  miles  away.  In  the  early  morning  I 
advanced  on  Zeur  with  two  columns,  about  5,000 
yards  apart,  the  cavalry  working  on  the  exterior 
flank  of  the  exterior  column.  The  enemy  evacuat- 
ed the  place  after  a  slight  skirmi.sh  between  the 
cavalry  of  both  sides.  I  was  now  ready  for 
battle — for  which  I  issued  my  operation  orders 
at  1.30  p.m.  on  21st  November.  I  had  a  total 
of  40  guns,  including  those  on  the  gunboats;  of 
guns  on  land  only  the  field  batteries  and  howitzer 
battery    were    mobile — 22     in    all.      At    the    last 


moment  I  gave  the  howitzer  battery  to  Delamain 
to  help  him  in  the  attack  on  the  vital  point 
designated  in  my  orders,  and  for  sweeping  the 
Turkish  trenches,  which  we  knew  to  be  very 
strong  and  numerous  in  that  locality.  Sir  John 
Nixon  and  the  Headquarter  Staff  accompanied 
me.  The  entrenchments  and  redoubts,  forming 
the  Turkish  defensive  position  of  Ctesiphon  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  extended  fully  six 
miles  from  the  river-bank  northward.  At  8  o'clock 
General  [W.  G.]  Hamilton's  (17th  Brigade)  turn- 
ing attack  started  to  move  in  its  objective.  .  .  . 
Before  long  we  heard  a  roar  of  musketry  to  the 
northward,  showing  that  the  turning  attack  was 
engaged.  This  inspired  the  Turkish  right  wing 
at  last  to  open  on  C  Column,  and  our  Divisional 
Artillery  and  the  gunboats  on  the  river  joining 
in,  the  battle  became  general,  the  fire  continually 
increasing  in  violence  and  intensity.  The  events 
of  the  battle  now  began  to  develop  and  succeed 
each  other  in  a  kaleidoscopic  manner  and  with 
flash-like  kodak  speed.  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  the  right  of  Hamilton's  turning  attack 
swinging  round  behind  their  left  flank  and  so 
menacing  their  line  of  retreat  which  caused  large 
bodies  of  Turks  to  abandon  the  first  position 
and  fall  back  on  the  second.  The  enemy  could 
be  seen  retreating  in  masses,  and,  about  the  same 
time  as  I  noticed  this.  General  Delamain  sent 
a  message:  'The  enemy  are  in  full  retreat.  May 
I  advance  on  "V.P."  [fortified  mound]  with  the 
Principal  Mass?'  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
.  .  .  The  Principal  Mass,  led  by  the  30th  Brigade 
under  the  gallant  [General  S.  H.]  Climo,  carried 
'V.P.'  after  a  short  and  very  fierce  fire  and 
bayonet  fight  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  Many 
of  the  Turks  fought  hand-to-hand  till  the  end, 
whilst  others  left  their  entrenchments  in  flight. 
In  some  places  I  saw  the  trenches  filled  up  with 
dead  and  dying  Turks,  and  many  of  our  own 
men  strewed  the  route  of  the  assailants  in  the 
advance  up  to  the  earth-works,  Gurkhas  and  Pun- 
jabis being  particularly  noticeable.  A  mass  of 
entangled  wire  and  deep  trenches  compelled  us 
to  dismount  near  'V.P.'  Delamain  had  pushed  on 
the  Principal  Mass  .  .  .  against  the  Turkish  second 
fine  of  entrenchments  west  of  'V.P.'  where  the 
enemy  were  endeavouring  to  rally.  This  line 
was  some  3,500  yards  distr.nt  from  'V.P.'  I  saw 
he  had  detached  a  company  or  two  of  the  Dorsets 
to  move  south  from  'V.P.'  directing  themselves 
towards  the  Arch  of  Ctesiphon.  He  explained  that 
they  were  under  Major  LUterson  and  their  object 
was  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  General  Hoghton, 
as  their  advance  would  induce  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  opposing  C  Column.  I  ordered  Evans  to 
send  a  message  to  Hoghton  to  bring  up  his  left 
shoulders  and  move  on  'V.P.'  for  I  saw  that  the 
battle  was  by  no  means  finished.  The  enemy 
were  making  a  fight  for  the  second  position, 
and  it  behoved  me  quickly  to  concentrate  C 
Column  on  'V.P.  in  support  of  Column  A,  the 
Principal  Mass;  the  right  wing  of  the  Turks 
must  retreat,  I  reckoned,  if  left  to  themselves; 
.  .  .  and  so  it  happened,  .ilthough.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  escaped  along  the  river  bank  at 
night.  ...  If  only  the  uunhoats  would  now  ap- 
pear by  the  Arch !  But  (hey  were  held  up,  and 
could  not  advance  beyond  Bustan.  The  Turkish 
heavy  guns  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  loop,  in- 
stalled on  the  right  bank,  kept  them  at  a  most 
respectful  distance.  .  .  .  The  retreat  of  the  Turkish 
troops  of  the  left  wing  to  the  second  position 
was   being  covered   by   very   heavy   and   well  sus- 
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tained  artillery  fire  from  field  guns,  .  .  .  which 
enfiladed  the  advance  of  A  Column  in  its  assault 
on  the  second  position,  but  did  not  check  it.  .  .  . 
The  30th  Brifiade  of  A  Column  pierced  the 
enemy's  second  position  in  an  assault  with  the 
bayonet  and  took  six  to  eifjht  nuns,  for  which 
honour  Dorsets,  Gurkhas  and  Punjabis  all  com- 
peted. .  .  .  Hamilton  sent  a  mcssaj^c  to  inform 
me  that  he  was  meetinfj  with  strenuous  opposition. 
.  .  .  He  had  managed  to  reach  the  second  position 
and  had  effected  a  lodgement,  but  now  the  enemy, 
in  large  numbers,  were  pressing  him.  .  .  .  The 
Cavalry  Column  under  Mclliss,  on  which  I  had 
counted  to  keep  off  this  counter-attack  by  the  aid 
of  His  Horse  Artillery  and  to  enfilade  the  whole 
of  the  Turkish  second  position  from  its  extreme 
left  flank,  had  also  met  with  serious  difficulties. 
The  cavalry  dismounted  to  attack  the  left  of  the 
entrenchments,  but  had  been  able  to  make  no 
progress,  the  Turkish  reserve  at  Qusabah  having 
occupied  this  part  of  the  position.  Melliss  sent 
in  the  76th  Punjabis,  who  were  in  support  of  the 
cavalry,  with  the  bayonet,  and  they  carried  their 
objective  in  fine  style.  One  or  two  Turkish  bat- 
talions ran  away  from  the  trenches,  as  the  Pun- 
jabis advanced  to  the  assault.  The  Cavalry  Brig- 
ade had  begun  to  work  round  the  extremity  of 
the  second-line  entrenchments,  when  they  were 
vigorously  counter-attacked  in  flank  by  large 
bodies  of  infantry  advancing  against  Melliss' 
Column,  which  was  in  consequence  pushed  back 
practically  to  where  it  started  from.  .  .  .  The 
Cavalry  Brigade  had  200  men  killed  and  wounded 
out  of  some  1,200  sabres.  The  76th  Punjabis  also 
lost    severely.  .  .  . 

"It  was  about  11  a.m.  when  Hamilton  with  the 
turning  attack,  .  .  .  managed  to  effect  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  second  position  of  the  Turks.  He 
was  soon  held,  and  could  advance  no  further.  He 
had  suffered  severely,  and  he  was  soon  counter- 
attacked by  the  Turks,  rallied  by  the  arrival  of 
Khalil.  The  arrival  of  the  latter  saved  Nureddin 
from  defeat,  and  the  Turks  now  took  the  counter- 
offensive  in  an  attempt  to  throw  the  British  out 
of  the  second  position,  in  which  our  troops  were 
now  installing  themselves.  It  was  just  past  mid- 
day, and  all  reports  coming  into  the  Divisional 
Headquarters  at  'V.P.'  clearly  indicated  that  the 
enemy  had  received  reinforcements  and  had  as- 
sumed a  general  counter-offensive;  while  a  violent 
bombardment  of  our  troops  in  the  Turkish  second 
position  was  maintained  without  relaxation,  in 
which  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy  on  the  right 
bank  bore  a  prominent  part.  .  .  .  Now  the  plain 
became  dotted  with  hundreds  of  our  troops  walk- 
ing slowly  back  towards  'V.P.'  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  retirement  was  taking  place, 
though  no  orders  had  been  given  for  one.  It 
was  evident  that  all  control  must  have  been  lost 
owing  to  very  heavy  casualties  amongst  the 
British  officers  of  Indian  units.  Here  were  hun- 
dreds of  Indian  soldiers  streaming  to  the  rear, 
because  there  were  not  enough  white  officers  to 
keep  them  steady  and  in  hand.  I  utilised  all  my 
staff,  and  borrowed  Sir  John  Nixon's — even  Gen- 
eral Kemball — to  gallop  about  and  lead,  and  even 
drive,  the  men  back  to  the  combat.  ...  I  had  no 
reserve  to  throw  in.  .  .  .  The  Staff  Officers  rallied 
numbers  of  men,  pushing  them,  literally,  back 
into  the  fight,  but  the  result  was  a  complete  mud- 
dle of  units  now  irretrievably  mixed.  A  great 
percentage  of  our  officers  had  fallen,  striving  by 
example  to  animate  the  troops  to  hold  up  against 
the    Turkish    counter-attack.      Again    I    saw    my 


troops  begin  slowly  to  fall  back,  followed  by  the 
Turks,  who  retook  the  captured  guns,  from  which, 
however,  our  people  removed  the  breech-blocks. 
The  fire  became  more  violent  than  ever.  As  soon 
as  I  could  get  hold  of  Hoghton's  brigade  I  sent 
it  forward  on  the  offensive,  moving  it  south  of 
Delamain's  Principal  Mass  in  retreat,  in  order  to 
take  the  strain  off  him  and  to  check  the  Turkish 
advance.  In  this'  I  succeeded,  for  the  retirement 
of  the  Principal  Mass  on  the  'V.P.'  redoubts  and 
entrenchments  was  unmolested  except  by  artillery 
fire.  By  now  it  must  have  been  between  5.30 
and  6  p.m.  ...  I  thought  .  .  .  the  Turks,  who 
had  lost  enormously,  .  .  .  would  retire  behind  the 
Diala  in  the  night.  And  it  was  so;  the  enemy 
left  me  in  possession  of  the  battle-field.  ...  I 
now  realised  by  the  streams  of  wounded  brought 
to  'V.P.'  and  the  shattered  condition  of  the 
brigades  .  .  .  that  I  was  in  no  condition  to  resume 
the  offensive.  .  .  .  We  had  lost  4,000  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  8,500  bayonets,  for  the  whole 
loss  was  on  the  infantry,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  a  position  has  to  be  taken." — General  C.  V. 
F.  Townshend,   My   campaign,  pp.   280-287,    290- 

2QI. 

(i)      British     assume     the     defensive. — "Having 
rallied  and  united  my  force  at  *V.P.,'  I  took  up  a 
defensive    position    in    the    entrenchments    in    that 
locality,  with   my   right   flank  resting  on  'V.P.  re- 
doubt.' ...  In   the   morning,   aeroplane  reconnais- 
sance soon  made  me  aware  that  the  Turkish  forces 
had   retreated   to   the   Diala   River,  seven   or  eight 
miles   away,   where   they   were   seen    busy    digging 
in    and   improving   the   position    behind   the   Diala 
that   they   had   previously   begun   in   that   locality. 
...  I    knew    now    that    they    had    received    large 
reinforcements   and   were   preparing   to   give  battle 
again   on   the   defensive   behind   the   Diala.    Had   I 
been   in   a  condition   to   resume   the   offensive  with 
boldness  and  vigour,  ...  I  should  .  .  .  now  [have] 
transferred  my  force  to  the  right  bank  and  moved 
on  Baghdad  on  that  side  of  the  river,  thus  com- 
pelHng   the   Turks   to   quit    the   line   of   the    Diala 
and  fall  back  on  that  city.     But  daylight  on  23rd 
November  impressed  me  still  more  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  hopelessness  of  resuming  the  offen- 
sive. ...  In    the    morning    of    23rd    November,    I 
accordingly  shifted  my  position  to  a  more  south- 
ward   part    of    the    Turkish    position — the    troops 
being    installed    in    a    network    of    entrenchments. 
.  .  .  [In]    the   evening,   the   Turks   were   seen   ad- 
vancing  from    the    Diala    in    great    masses.      Now 
came   a   time   of   grave   anxiety.  .  .  .  The   enemy's 
Principal    Mass    attacked    us    with    great    violence 
at  about  g  p.  m.     The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
at  least  six  attacks  came  on  with  the  utmost  fury, 
each  being  repulsed.    At  times  groups  of  the  enemy 
nearly    succeeded    in    forcing    their    way    into    our 
trenches,   so   close   did   they   get.  ...  I   reinforced 
Delamain  with  the  Norfolks,  taken  from  Hamilton, 
as   he   was   not   severely   pressed.  .  .  .  Throughout 
this   trying  night   General   Hoghton   was   a   source 
of  the  greatest  anxiety   to  me;   his  messages  were 
frequent,  and   all   to   the  effect  that  he   feared  he 
could   hold    out    no    longer.  ...  He    said    he    was 
running  out  of  ammunition ;  his  battery  had  only 
a    few    rounds    left,   and    unless   I   could   reinforce 
him    he    thought    all    would    soon    be    over.      My 
replies  were  always  to  the  same  effect:    'You  must 
hold   on   as  you   are;   we  are  being   pressed   more 
closely  than  you.     To  reinforce  you  is  impossible; 
I   will   extricate  you   to-morrow.'  .  .  .  But  at   last 
I    received   a   message   from   Hoghton   saying   that 
the  enemy  had  ceased  their  attacks.     It  was  then 
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about  2  a.m.  .  .  .  When  the  morning  of  24th  No- 
vember came  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight.  Aerial 
reconnaissance  reported  his  retreat  again  to  the 
Diala,  evacuating  the  wounded  of  the  night  be- 
fore."— Ibid.,    pp.    293-294,    296-298. 

(ii)  British  retreat. — "I  decided  to  retire  to 
Lajj  on  the  morning  of  November  26.  On  No- 
vember 27  ...  an  air  service  reconnaissance  indi- 
cated the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  strength  from 
Ctesiphon  on  Lajj,  estimating  his  force  at  12,000 
infantry  and  400  cavalry.  I  decided  to  .  .  .  fall 
back  on  Azizieh  and  to  do  the  twenty-two  miles 
in  one  march.  .  .  .  On  the  30th  the  Division 
marched  .  .  .  southward  ...  to  Umm-al-Tubul. 
The  enemy  was  reported  to  have  reached  Azizieh. 
.  .  .  When  daylight  came  on  December  1  .  .  . 
the  Turks  whom  we  estimated  at  nothing  under 
12,000  were  advancing  in  extended  order,  and 
had  reached  close  artillery  range,  2,500  yards. 
Their  left  wing,  I  saw,  was  executing  an  envelop- 
ment around  us.  I  at  once  ordered  the  artillery 
to  open  rapid  fire  and  ordered  Delamain  and 
Hamilton  to  attack  according  to  orders,  whilst 
I  sent  off  three  or  four  gallopers  to  the  cavalry, 
instructing  them  to  envelop  that  wing  of  the 
enemy  which  was  closing  in  on  me,  and  to  charge 
it.  .  .  .  One  saw  the  Turkish  lines  of  men  dissolve 
in  a  regular  cloud  of  our  shells.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
Delamain  and  Hamilton  advanced  with  the  in- 
fantry. Owing  to  my  offensive  move  I  saw  the 
enveloping  attack  halt,  hesitate,  and  come  to  a 
wobbly  sort  of  stand  which  looked  like  becoming 
a  bolt  if  they  were  menaced.  The  Cavalry  Brig- 
ade rapidly  and  brilliantly  carried  out  my  orders. 
Their  Horse  Artiller\'  battery  .  .  .  came  into  ac- 
tion from  a  ridge  against  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
attack,  whilst  the  Brigade  itself  galloped  to  some 
rising  and  dominating  ground,  where  they  dis- 
mounted and  started  rifle  fire.  .  .  .  Seeing  the 
enemy's  enveloping  attack  in  retreat  and  their 
other  troops  beginning  to  fall  back  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  break  off  the  combat.  .  .  .  We 
were  under  a  severe  shell  fire,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  retirement  carried  out  better.  .  .  .  We 
marched  into  Kut  December  3.  The  idea  in  my 
mind  during  my  retreat  on  Kut  was  to  hold  on 
to  that  place  and  not  to  retire  beyond  it.  The 
reasons  which  actuated  me  I  recapitulate  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Strategical:  By  holding  Kut,  the 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Hai  Rivers  (the  latter 
connecting  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  the 
important  point  of  Nasiriyeh,  which  is  only  some 
six  marches  from  Basra),  I  blocked  the  advance 
of  the  6th  Turkish  Army,  as  it  was  as  dependent 
on  water  transport  as  the  British  were.  So  long 
as  his  steamers  and  lighters  could  not  pass  under 
my  guns,  so  long  should  1  save  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia  from  being  overrun,  for  there  were 
no  troops  to  prevent  Marshal  Von  der  Goltz — 
who  had  now  arrived  with  a  large  staff  of  Ger- 
man officers  and  taken  command  of  the  6th 
Turkish  Army — from  assuming  the  offensive  and 
driving  the  British  from  Mesopotamia,  ib)  Sec- 
ondly, besides  holding  up  the  tide  of  the  Turkish 
counter-offensive  at  Kut,  I  should  give  time  to 
Sir  John  Nixon  to  assemble  and  unite  in  security 
the  scattered  packets  of  reinforcements,  which 
had  now  begun  to  arrive  at  Basra,  into  a  solid 
mass  at  Amarah  and  northward.  .  .  .  On  4th  of 
December  my  Field  State  showed  10,398  com- 
batants, 1,505  of  whom  were  the  Cavalry  Brigade 
which  1  sent  away  on  December  6.  I  started  the 
siege  therefore  with  8,893  combatants.  .  .  .  [Gen- 
eral   Townshcnd    was   besieged    by   a   Turkish    ad- 


vanced guard  of  12,000.]  There  was  a  mud  en- 
closure called  a  'fort,'  but  all  defences  were  made 
under  fire.  The  native  population  numbers  five 
to  six  thousand.  Bombardments  and  attacks  by 
the  Turks  caused  40  to  50  daily  casualties.  The 
arrival  of  Field-Marshal  Von  der  Goltz  at  Kut 
now  coincided  with  a  determined  assault.  In  the 
forenoon  of  24th  December,  the  fort  was  heavily 
bombarded,  large  breaches  were  made  in  the 
walls,  and  at  12.30  p.m.  the  garrison  had  to  retire 
from  the  first  line  of  defence  in  the  fort,  in 
which  the  enemy  effected  a  lodgment.  But  they 
in  turn  were  driven  out,  leaving  about  a  hundred 
dead  in  the  north-east  bastion.  ...  At  about  2 
a.m.  on  Christmas  morning,  the  expected  assault 
was  made  on  the  Fort;  the  Turks,  in  desperate 
fighting,  forced  their  way  through  breaches  into 
the  north-eastern  bastion.  I  sent  two  hundred 
of  the  48th  Pioneers  to  reinforce  the  fort  garrison, 
who  stood  grimly  to  their  posts.  After  regular 
'bludgeon'  work— as  it  might  be  called — with  men 
throwing  bombs  at  each  other  at  ten  yards'  dis- 
tance, the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire  into  their 
trenches." — Ibid.,  pp.  187,  188,  191,  193,  194,  209, 
213,  232. 

(d)  Caucasus  and  Armenia. — "Sarikamish  had 
broken  utterly  the  cohesion  of  the  Turkish  army, 
and  the  Russian  troops  were  engaged  during  the 
subsequent  weeks  in  driving  the  remnants  across  the 
frontier.  The  chief  sweeping  movement  was  down 
the  Choruk  valley,  whither,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  ist  Turkish  Corps  had  retired  after  the 
disaster  at  Ardahan.  One  Russian  column  moved 
from  Ardahan  through  the  passes,  while  another, 
supported  by  vessels  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  oper- 
ated along  the  coast  from  Batum.  By  the  end 
of  March  the  whole  frontier  region  was  empty  of 
the  enemy.  Farther  south,  from  Sarikamish, 
there  were  a  number  of  insignificant  conflicts. 
Turkish  stragglers  united  with  the  local  profes- 
sionals to  form  banditti,  and  this  necessitated  the 
kind  of  campaign  to  which  our  Indian  frontier 
has  accustomed  us.  Villages,  the  strongholds  of 
the  enemy,  had  to  be  cleared,  and  the  bricjands 
driven  to  the  snowy  hills.  In  all  this  there  was 
no  serious  Turkish  defensive,  and  presently  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  borders  were  as  quiet  as  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  in  a  world-wide  upheaval." — 
J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  6,  pp. 
95-Q6. 

Turkey's  principal  military  efforts  were  now  con- 
fined principally  to  the  Mesopotamian  war  zone 
and  in  holding  the  Dardanelles  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Allies.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  1915,  a 
brilliant  action  was  fought  at  Oilman,  northwest 
of  Lake  Urmia,  inside  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Azerbaijan.  The  better  part  of  the 
12th  (Mosul)  Corps  under  Halil  Bey — 15,000  regu- 
lar infantry  and  5,000  Kurdish  cavalry — attacked 
a  weak  Russian  force  of  about  3,000,  supported 
by  several  hundred  Cossacks.  After  two  days' 
resistance  by  the  Russians  the  Turks'  ammunition 
gave  out  and  Halil  was  forced  to  retire  across 
the  frontier  with  a  loss  of  4,000  men.  The  Turkish 
military  failure  on  the  Trans-Caucasian  border 
was  followed  by  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Ar- 
menians. The  instigators  were  Enver  and  Talaat, 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
Irregular  bands  round  Bayazid  and  Erzerum  and 
the  Persian  frontier  slaughtered  mercilessly.  .•\ll 
Eastern  Anatolia  was  the  scene  of  masscres. — Based 
on  J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  11, 
pp.  43-45- 

I.  Massacre    by    Turks.— "At    Angora,    Bitlis, 
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Mush,  Diarbekr,  at  Trebizond  and  Van,  at  Urfa 
and  Jebcl  Musa,  even  at  distant  Mosul,  many 
thousands  vvtrc  butchered  hke  sheep,  partly  by 
the  KL'ndarmerie,  and  partly  by  the  mob.  .  .  . 
Hundreds  of  wretched  creatures  were  driven  into 
the  deserts  and  mountains  to  perish  miserably  of 
starvation.  In  Urfa,  where  were  interned  many 
of  the  Allied  residents  arrested  in  Syria,  we  had 
the  evidence  of  Occidental  eyes  for  the  most  un- 
heard of  barbarities.  Talaat  did  not  spare  even 
the  Armenian  supporters  of  the  Voung  Turk  party. 
Aghmani,  the  leader  of  the  Dashnakists,  Hala- 
djian,  the  e.\-Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Depu- 
ties V'artkes  and  Zohrab,  all  disappeared,  and 
though  only  Zohrab's  fate  can  be  traced,  there 
was  httle  doubt  that  they  were  put  to  death.  Not 
always  was  the  attack  unresisted.  Ten  thousand 
Armenians  were  serving  as  volunteers  with  the 
Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  they  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves  at  Van.  At  Shaban 
Karahissar,  near  Trebizond,  4,000  Armenians  held 
back  the  Turkish  troops  for  a  fortnight,  till  re- 
inforcements reached  the  enemy  and  all  were  put 
to  the  sword.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Jebel 
Musa.  West  of  Lake  Van  15,000  Armenians 
banded  together,  and  held  out  in  the  mountain 
tops.  Near  Antioch  many  of  the  Cilician  Ar- 
menians withdrew  to  the  hills,  and  made  good 
their  defence  till  they  were  rescued  by  a  French 
cruiser.  For  the  rest,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
refugees  found  haven  in  the  Russian  Caucasus,  a 
few  reached  Bulgaria,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
the  humanity  of  the  local  authorities  gave  them 
protection.  But  it  was  estimated  that  well  over 
half  a  million  perished,  and  great  numbers  of 
women  and  children  were  sold  into  slavery.  The 
protesting  voices  were  few  and  ineffective.  The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  resigned,  and  Ahmed  Riza  and 
Djavid  declared  their  disagreement  when  it  was 
too  late.  Only  the  Vali  of  Smyrna  refused  to  be 
party  to  the  crimes,  and  carried  out  his  refusal 
by  protecting  the  Armenians  in  his  province.  The 
Pope  made  remonstrances  through  the  Latin 
Patriarch.  The  American  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople did  his  best,  but  his  Austro-German 
colleagues  declined  to  join  him,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey, 
though  on  31st  August  they  made  a  half-hearted 
protest,  and  asked  the  Grand  Vizier  for  a  written 
guarantee  that  they  had  had  no  connection  with 
the  massacres.  Meanwhile  the  German  Baron  von 
Oppenheim  in  Syria  was  openly  preaching  persecu- 
tion, and  Count  zu  Reventlow  in  Germany  was 
defending  Turkey's  action,  on  the  ground  that 
Armenians  were  rebels  who  deserved  all  they  had 
received."— J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war, 
V.  II,  pp.  46-48. 

(e)  Operations  of  Assyro-Chaldeans  in  sup- 
port of  Allied  cause.  See  AssYRO-Cn.iVLDEAXs:  In 
World  War. 

(f)  Afghanistan  neutrality. — German  attempts 
at  influence.    See  Afghanistan:  1915-1916. 


VIL     PERSIA  AND  GERMANY 

"Germany's  plan,  intrusted  to  her  representative 
in  Persia,  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss,  was  to  make 
the  Shah's  realm  a  bridge  between  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  India  over  which  would  sweep  the 
waves  of  the  Holy  War  against  the  'infidel'  Allies; 
the  proclamation  of  the  Holy  War  against  Chris- 
tians having  been  obtained  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
from  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  as  the  Kaiser's  published 


telegram  to  the  Crown  Prince  shows.  Russia's 
plan  was,  in  part,  to  break  down  this  bridge,  thus 
helping  her  ally,  England;  in  part,  to  provide  a 
strong  left  flank  movement  for  her  advance  from 
the  Caucasus  into  Armenia  and  down  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley.  The  Germans,  in  their  plan  to 
involve  Persia  in  the  war,  had  reckoned  on  an 
irresolute  sovereign  and  a  government  internally 
divided ;  the  absence  of  a  regular  army  that  might 
serve  as  the  basis  of  authority,  and,  so  far,  no 
means  of  assuring  the  collection  of  taxes  with 
any  regularity.  In  these  troubled  waters  Germany 
fished.  Their  first  incitement  to  revolt  against 
Russian  influence  had  at  least  a  partial  success 
in  the  interior  of  Persia,  notably  at  Ispahan, 
where,  after  the  assassination  of  M.  Vonkaver, 
the  Russian  Consul,  and  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  English  Consul,  every  European  who 
was  not  a  German  was  forced  to  flee  from  the 
city  and  take  refuge  at  Teheran.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Sultanabad, 
and  Shiraz.  At  this  point  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  England,  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Persian  Government,  demanding  that 
the  Persian  troops  who  had  entered  German  service 
should  be  disarmed.  In  his  reply  the  Shah  declared 
his  inability  to  compel  this  disarming,  and  in 
consequence  his  powerlessness  to  answer  for  the 
lives  of  Europeans  belonging  to  the  allied  nations. 
Russia,  therefore,  sent  a  force  of  24,000  men  who, 
at  the  end  of  .  .  .  October  [1915],  disembarked 
at  Enseli,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
.  .  .  From  this  point  the  Russian  force  advanced 
along  the  road  as  far  as  Kasbin.  The  effect  of 
this  move  was  soon  felt.  As  soon  as  it  was 
officially  announced  that  4,000  Russian  soldiers 
had  left  Kasbin  for  Yeng-Iman,  a  considerable 
village  about  fifty  miles  from  Teheran,  the  Ger- 
mans became  seriously  alarmed,  and  with  them 
their  Persian  supporters  and  armed  forces.  Alarm 
became  panic,  when,  on  Nov.  14,  they  learned 
that  1,000  Russians,  who  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing at  Herej,  twenty-live  miles  from  Teheran, 
were  marching  on  the  capital.  All  the  furniture 
and  archives  of  the  German  Legation  were  trans- 
ported during  the  night  to  the  American  Legation, 
which  was  forced  to  hire  a  large  building  to  store 
them  in.  The  Austrian  Legation  turned  its  effects 
over  to  the  Spanish  Minister.  As  for  Turkey, 
her  representatives  loaded  all  their  possessions  on 
carts  .  .  .  and  fled  with  them  to  Shah  Abdul 
Azim.  The  German  Minister  betook  himself  to 
Kum,  the  second  holy  city  in  Persia  after  Meshed, 
.  .  .  and  there  he  organized  a  pretended  Com- 
mittee of  Defense,  as  against  the  influence  of 
Russia.  Shortly  after  this  the  Russian  advance 
in  Central  Persia  forced  the  Germans  and  their 
committee  to  evacuate  Kum,  and  to  go  first  to 
Kashan  and  then  to  Ispahan.  Before  these  later 
developments  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss  and  his  ac- 
complices had  established  an  ascendency  over  the 
Shah  who,  at  their  instance,  and  terrified  by  the 
picture  which  they  painted  for  him  of  the  Russian 
invasion,  had  decided  to  transfer  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment from  Teheran  to  Ispahan.  The  Shah 
therefore  ordered  preparations  for  departure  to 
be  made.  On  Nov.  14,  at  11  A.  M.,  every  hired 
vehicle  in  Teheran,  to  the  number  of  300,  was 
requisitioned,  as  well  as  all  available  horses,  don- 
keys, mules,  and  camels.  The  Teheran  police  and 
the  Persian  gendarmes,  under  the  orders  of  their 
Swedish  instructors,  left  the  city  to  take  up  posts 
along  the  road  from  Teheran  to  Kum,  which  the 
Shah  was  to  take.     But  the  Shah  had  not  finally 
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made  up  his  mind.  For  five  days  he  gave  au- 
diences alternately  to  the  Ministers  of  Austria 
and  Turkey,  who  were  persuading  him  to  depart, 
and  to  the  representatives  of  Russia  and  England, 
who  wished  to  keep  him.  The  last  won.  Like 
a  skillful  diplomat,  the  Russian  Minister  promised 
the  Shah  that  the  Czar's  troops  would  not  pass 
Yeng-Iman  if  he  remained  in  Teheran;  the  Shah 
remained.  .  .  . 

"Relying  on  the  promise  of  the  Russians  not  to 
enter  the  capital,  the  Germans  recommenced,  di- 
rectly or  by  their  agents,  their  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda in  Teheran  itself.  To  triumph  over  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia,  they  counted  especially  on 
arousing  a  fever  of  fanaticism  among  the  Persians, 
worked  up  by  their  priests  on  the  day  of  the 
Ashura  (the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Moharram, 
the  first  month  of  their  year).  On  that  day  cer- 
tain fanatics,  wearing  long  shirts  of  white  cloth 
and  armed  with  swords,  slashed  their  shaven  heads, 
crying  out  'Hassan-Hussein ! — Death  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Enghsh!'  .  .  .  Very  fortunately, 
there  was  more  idle  trifling  than  genuine  emotion 
in  all  this.  The  arrival  of  the  Russian  troops  had 
the  effect  of  a  stone  flung  into  a  flock  of  sparrows. 
The  leaders  fled  without  thought  of  coming  back. 
.  .  .  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Viceroy  of  the 
Caucasus,  .  .  .  had  not  hesitated,  in  presence  of 
the  German  bravado,  which  was  tolerated,  if  not 
actually  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
Government,  to  push  forward  an  imposing  force 
into  the  heart  of  Persia.  It  should  be  added  at 
once  that  this  was  to  render  the  Shah  the  greatest 
service  by  putting  at  his  disposal,  or  at  least 
at  the  disposal  of  the  forces  of  order,  a  powerful 
army.  And  it  was  thus  that,  on  Jan.  8,  1916, 
General  Baratoff  in  person,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Russian  Armies  in  Persia,  accom- 
panied by  his  staff,  was  in  a  position  to  review 
the  'Cossack  Brigade'  on  the  Teheran  review 
ground.  The  history  of  this  brigade  is  odd  enough. 
In  1878  the  Shah  Nasr  ed  Din,  on  a  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  was  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  mar- 
tial bearing  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
that  he  forthwith  arranged  with  certain  officers 
of  the  Czar  to  organize  a  similar  bodyguard  for 
him  at  Teheran.  Since  then,  the  Cossack  Brigade 
of  the  Shahs  has  always  [1916]  been  supplied  with 
Russian  officers.  It  forms  the  only  military  body 
in  Persia  which  is  composed  of  clean,  disciplined, 
well  clothed,  well  armed,  and  regularly  paid  sol- 
diers. Besides  these  Cossacks  the  Government 
forces  consisted  of  police  and  gendarmes,  placed 
under  the  order  of  Swedish  officers.  .  .  .  There  is 
also,  it  is  true,  a  Persian  'army.'  .  .  .  Faithful 
supporters  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  these  soldiers  pay  no  attention  to  politics. 
.  .  .  The  cities  are  not  called  on  to  furnish  re- 
cruits; the  human  tribute  is  drawn  from  the 
villages.  .  .  .  The  number  of  intermediate  ranks 
in  the  Persian  Army  is  insignificant.  The  organi- 
zation consists  chiefly  of  Generals.  Of  these,  there 
are  four  ranks — the  Sartip,  a  General  command- 
ing theoretically  100  men;  the  Mirpench,  with  500 
men;  the  Amir  Toman,  with  1,000  men,  and, 
finally,  the  Sirdar,  the  General  over  S,ooo  men, 
who  is  a  sort  of  Field  Marshal.  .  .  .  The  Shah's 
Government  decided,  late  in  the  day,  to  dismiss 
the  army,  and  to  consecrate  the  money  it  cost 
to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  gendarmes  under 
Swedish  officers.  .  .  .  The  experiment  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  .  .  .  the  sole  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, except  for  the  Russian  expeditionary  corps, 
was   the   Cossack   brigade.     The   effective   force  of 


the  latter,  which  began  with   1,000  men,  .  .  .  was 
later   raised   to    10,000. 

"Two  facts,  in  themselves  unimportant  enough, 
made  an  impression  on  the  Persians.  The  first 
was  the  arrival  at  Kazer  Kadjar,  the  camp  of  the 
Cossack  brigade,  of  the  first  aeroplane,  piloted  by 
a  Russian  aviator — the  machine  was  a  Bleriot. 
The  excitement  was  so  great  that  the  Shah  him- 
self went  to  the  landing  place.  .  .  .  But  the  im- 
pression caused  by  the  aeroplane  was  a  small 
thing  compared  with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
first  Russian  armor-clad  automobile  which  passed 
through  Teheran  on  its  way  to  Kum,  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebels.  This  auto,  with  the  very  latest 
improvements,  was  armed  with  two  machine  guns 
at  the  sides  and  a  three-inch  quick-firing  gun  be- 
hind, and  provided  also  with  a  searchlight  and  a 
periscope.  ...  As  may  be  seen,  the  Russians  did 
not  neglect  any  of  the  refinements  of  diplomacy. 
But  they  knew  how  to  back  it  up  by  military 
force,  the  only  kind  that  counts.  As  early  as 
Dec.  21,  1914,  at  Rabat  Karim,  situated  ...  25 
miles  to  the  south  of  Teheran,  300  Cossacks  com- 
pletely defeated  1,400  gendarmes  and  volunteers, 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Swedes,  killing  218 
men.  This  was  only  a  skirmish.  On  Jan.  2, 
[1915]  Russian  scouts  fell  in  with  a  Turkish 
army  14,000  strong,  at  Suj-Bulak,  in  the  province 
of  Azerbaijan,  to  the  south  of  Tauris.  At  Mian- 
doab  they  rejoined  the  Russian  advance  guard 
which,  in  face  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  retired  on  Maraga,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  force,  numbering  18,000,  was.  The  Turks, 
by  forced  marches,  rushed  into  the  jaws  of  the 
wolf  and  after  five  days'  fighting  left  their  ar- 
tillery and  10,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  Never  before  had  the  Sultan's  troops 
suffered  such  a  defeat  in  Persia.  The  tribes  that 
were  hostile  to  Russia  fled  instantly  to  their  moun- 
tains. .  .  .  The  Russian  army  operating  in  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan,  on  the  Turkish  frontier, 
was  under  General  Chernozuloff,  who  had  been  for 
three  years  Colonel  of  the  Cossack  brigade  at 
Teheran.  By  the  end  of  January  the  Russian 
forces  occupied  the  towns  of  Kum,  Kashan,  Ha- 
madan,  Sultanabad,  and  Kengaver,  in  Central 
Persia.  The  bands  of  rebels  and  the  German  of- 
ficers were  massed  at  Sahneh,  between  Kengaver 
and  Kermanshah,  suported  by  Turkish  regulars. 
The  Czar's  force  well  supplied  with  artillery,  ad- 
vanced slowly  but  surely.  Its  losses  were  insig- 
nificant compared  with  those  of  the  Persian  bands." 
— E.  Simais,  With  the  Russians  in  Persia  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  June,  191 6  pp.  546- 
550). — See  also   Persia:    1914-1916. 


VIII.     AFRICA 

(a)  Southwest  Africa. — i.  Successful  Brittsh 
CAMPAIGN.— In  January,  191S,  when  the  main  cam- 
paign against  German  South-West  Africa  began, 
the  rebellion  had  been  completely  crushed,  the 
British  and  Union  of  South  Africa  forces  held  all 
the  gates  of  the  German  colony  besides  control  of 
the  sea.  "Botha's  plan  of  campaign  was  an  envelop- 
ing movement  against  Windhoek,  and  the  forces  at 
his  disposal  were  divided  into  two  main  armies.  The 
Northern,  under  his  own  command,  was  to  move 
from  Swakopmund  as  a  base  along  the  railway 
to  Windhoek.  The  Southern,  under  General  Smuts, 
was  divided  into  three  separate  columns — the  first, 
under  Sir  Duncan  Mackenzie,  was  directed  to  move 
east    along    the    railway    from    Liideritz    Bay ;    the 
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second,  under  Colonel  Van  Deventer,  was  to  move 
north  aionj;  the  line  running  from  Warmbad  to 
Keetmanshoop;  while  the  third,  [commanded  byl 
.  .  .  Colonel  Berransie,  was  to  start  from  Kimberley 
and,  crossing  Bechuanaland,  invade  the  colony 
from  the  east.  All  three  columns  were  to  concen- 
trate at  Keetmanshoop,  whence,  under  Smuts, 
they  would  move  northwards  to  join  Botha.  .  .  . 
[On  February  22,  Botha's  army  be)ian  to  move.l 
At  first  its  progress  was  slow.  Two  German  posts 
were  seized  without  loss,  and  then  nearly  a  month 
was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  strength 
and  preparing  an  advanced  base.  On  loth  March 
the  business  of  clearing  the  railway  was  taken  in 
hand.  That  evening  two  mounted  brigades  left 
Husab.  The  left  column  of  the  second  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Celliers,  had  orders  to  cut  the 
railway  line  between  Jakalswater  and  Sphinx,  and 
then,  having  hampered  the  movements  of  any  re- 
inforcements coming  from  Windhoek,  to  attack 
Jakalswater  itself.  The  right  column,  under 
Colonel  Alberts,  was  to  seize  Pforte,  another 
station  on  the  line.  The  first  brigade,  .  .  .  [under] 
Colonel  Brits,  and  accompanied  by  General  Botha 
himself,  was  to  attack  Riet,  an  important  point 
south  of  the  railway,  while  the  Bloemhof  com- 
mando, operating  on  its  flank,  was  directed  to 
seize  the  hill  of  Schwarze  Kopje.  The  attack  was 
timed  for  dawn  on  the  20th.  Celliers,  having  cut 
the  line  and  captured  a  train  laden  with  supplies, 
moved  against  the  German  position  at  Jakals- 
water. There,  however,  he  found  the  enemy 
strongly  entrenched,  and  his  attack  failed  in  its 
main  object,  though  it  prevented  assistance  being 
sent  to  Pforte.  At  the  latter  place  Alberts  was 
wholly  successful,  and  that  afternoon  received 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  .  .  .  The  main  objec- 
tive of  the  movement,  however,  was  Riet,  where  the 
German  position  was  very  strong.  .  .  .  [Complete] 
success  was  marred  only  by  the  failure  of  the 
Bloemhof  commando  to  reach  its  allotted  place  on 
the  Schwarze  Kopje,  which  would  have  enabled 
.  .  .  [the  British  force]  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  re- 
treat. During  April  the  advance  proceeded  steadily. 
Colonel  Skinner  with  the  Kimberley  regiment 
protected  the  railway  behind  ...  [the  British 
forces,  and  their]  control  of  the  Tsumab  line  as  far 
as  Trek-kopje  prevented  any  serious  operations 
against  their  left  flank  and  rear.  In  the  first 
days  of  May,  Botha  with  the  main  army  was 
at  Kubas,  and  on  the  5th,  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
five  miles,  the  junction  of  Karibib  was  reached  and 
occupied.  Another  twenty  miles  took  the  army  to 
Johann  Albrechtshohe,  and  a  further  ten  to  Wil- 
helmsthal.  South  of  the  railway  runs  the  main 
road  between  Windhoek  and  the  coast,  and  along 
this,  too,  .  .  .  [the  British]  troops  advanced.  By 
this  time  all  serious  resistance  was  over  for  the 
Northern  army.  .  .  .  The  heaviest  task  fell  to  Van 
Deventer,  moving  north  from  the  Orange.  He  came 
into  touch  with  the  enemy  at  Nakob,  and  early  in 
March  he  occupied  Ukamas  and  other  posts  in 
that  region.  Ten  miles  north  of  Ukamas  he  seized 
the  German  camp  at  Nabas,  with  large  quantities 
of  stores,  and  thirty  miles  on  occupied  Platbeen. 
On  3rd  April  his  left  wing  occupied  the  railway 
terminus  of  Warmbad,  and  in  the  following  week 
he  penetrated  nearly  a  hundred  miles  north  of  it. 
On  nth  April  General  Smuts  met  Van  Deventer 
at  Kalkfontein,  and  arranged  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  the  Karas  Mountains,  which  gave  them 
an  awkward  position  on  the  flanks  of  our  ad- 
vance. The  movement  was  made  in  three  columns 
and    was    completely     succesful,     the     mountains 


were  cleared,  and  on  17th  April  Van  Deventer 
entered  Seeheim,  the  junction  of  the  lines  from 
Warmbad  and  from  Ludcritz  Bay.  The  Germans 
abandoned  the  place  in  such  haste  that  they  had 
no  time  to  destroy  the  bridge  across  the  Great 
Fish  River.  Colonel  Berrange's  column,  which 
entered  the  colony  from  the  east,  had  by  19th 
March  reached  the  borders,  and  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rietfontein.  On  ist  of  April  he  cap- 
tured an  entrenched  position  at  Hasuur,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  latter  town.  From  there  he  fought 
his  way  westward,  with  constant  skirmishes,  to 
his  appointed  meeting-place  with  Van  Deventer. 
The  two  forces  met  a  little  to  the  east  of  Keet- 
manshoop, in  the  third  week  of  April.  The  com- 
bined column  then  advanced  on  Keetmanshoop, 
which  surrendered  without  fighting  on  20th  April. 
The  place,  which  is  170  miles  from  Warmbad  and 
iQS  miles  from  Liideritz  Bay,  was  the  business 
capital  of  German  Namaqualand,  and  its  posses- 
sion was  highly  advantageous.  General  Smuts 
made  it  his  headquarters,  and  waited  there  for 
Mackenzie's  force,  which  was  moving  inwards  from 
Liideritz  Bay.  Mackenzie  had  to  begin  by  clear- 
ing the  immediate'  neighborhood  of  Liideritz  Bay. 
Presently  he  seized  Garub,  seventy  miles  up  the 
fine,  and  advanced  towards  the  hills  which  mark 
the  end  of  the  coastal  desert.  He  occupied  Aus, 
twenty  miles  farther  on,  where  the  Germans  held 
a  strongly  fortified  pass,  from  which  they  retired 
without  a  blow.  There  .  .  .  [the  British  force]  had 
a  hint  of  the  new  methods  of  warfare  which  about 
that  time  were  coming  into  fashion  in  Flanders. 
Some  of  the  wells  were  found  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  arsenical  sheep-dip,  but  happily  the 
fact  was  discovered  before  the  men  could  suffer 
by  it.  The  thing  had  happened  before  in  January 
near  Swakopmund,  and  General  Botha  had  sharply 
protested  against  this  violation,  not  only  of  an 
article  of  the  Hague  Convention,  to  which  Ger- 
many was  a  signatory,  but  of  the  fundamental 
decencies  of  war.  The  German  commander  re- 
plied that  warning  notices  would  be  affixed  to  the 
poisoned  wells,  but  this  was  clearly  an  evasion 
of  the  issue,  and  General  Botha  announced  that 
he  reserved  the  right  to  make  reprisals  for  this 
barbarity.  At  Aus  Mackenzie's  column  was  clear 
of  the  worst  desert  region.  He  left  the  railway, 
took  Bethany,  and  struck  northeast  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gibeon,  a  station  on  the  line  between 
Keetmanshoop  and  Windhoek.  Entering  Beer- 
sheba  without  opposition,  he  reached  the  railway 
on  April  24  at  Aritetis,  a  small  station  seventy 
miles  north  of  Keetmanshoop  and  forty  south  of 
Gibeon.  Mackenzie  was  now  cooperating  directly 
with  the  main  movement  of  General  Smuts  from 
Keetmanshoop,  and  the  retreating  Germans  were 
between  the  two  forces.  Van  Deventer,  pushing 
from  the  south,  came  into  touch  with  the  enemy 
at  Kabus,  and  after  an  indecisive  engagement, 
in  which  both  sides  lost  prisoners,  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  reaching  Gibeon,  whence,  as  Macken- 
zie learned,  they  proposed  to  reach  Windhoek 
by  train.  He  sent  out  a  small  party  to  cut  the 
line  north  of  Gibeon,  while  the  gth  Mounted 
Brigade  went  forward  to  engage  the  enemy.  At 
first  the  Germans  were  successful,  but  on  April  28 
the  main  British  force  came  up  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  serious  defeat.  .  .  .  The  circle  of  steel  was 
now  closing  in  upon  Windhoek.  By  May  i  all 
the  German  colony  south  of  Gibeon  was  in  British 
hands,  and  Botha  was  threatening  the  capital  from 
the  west.  On  May  10  he  was  informed  that  Wind- 
hoek   was   prepared   to   surrender.     With   a   small 
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escort  he  reached  the  place,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  burgomaster,  and  terms  of  capitulation 
were  arranged,  and  on  the  12th  at  noon  his  army 
entered  the  town.  In  it  were  3,000  Europeans 
and  12,000  natives.  The  German  troops  had  with- 
drawn to  Grootfontein,  in  the  northeast  of  the 
colony,  which,  it  was  declared,  was  now  the  capi- 
tal."— J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  6, 
pp.  109-117. 

2.  Germans  surrender. — The  war  had  now  re- 
solved itself  into  a  "rounding-up"  expedition. 
Brits  made  a  descent  in  Omaruru,  but  the  Ger- 
mans had  warning  and  fled  to  Epako  where  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  make  a  stand  at  Kalk- 
feld.  General  Lukin,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  whole  movement  to  envelop  the  enemy,  found 
that  he  had  retreated  into  Kalkfeld.  On  June  24, 
1915,  the  infantry  moved  on  the  Kalkfeld  position, 
but  the  Germans  had  evacuated  the  place  after 
blowing  up  two  railway  bridges.  It  was  evident 
by  this  time  that  if  the  enemy  was  to  be  brought 
to  action  at  all  it  must  be  by  means  of  rapid 
movements  of  mounted  troops.  Accordingly  on 
June  27  the  sth  Mounted  Brigade  and  Lukin's 
South  African  Mounted  Rifles  pushed  on  to  Otavi- 
fontein,  doing  the  eighty-five  miles  by  July  i. 
On  this  date  Manie  Botha's  Free  •  Staters  en- 
countered the  Germans  at  Elephant  Berg  near 
Otavifontein  and  after  a  last  stand  the  enemy  fled 
northwards,  Botha  in  pursuit.  The  occupation  of 
Otavifontein  and  the  railway  junction  of  Otavi 
meant  that  the  Germans  must  give  fight  or  sur- 
render. General  Beves  arrived  on  July  4  and  on 
this  date  an  armistice  had  been  arranged  between 
the  two  headquarters  and  arrangements  were  in 
progress  for  a  surrender.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
for  some  time  of  General  Myburgh,  entrusted  with 
the  enveloping  movement  on  the  right;  or  of 
Brits,  who  was  making  north  on  the  left.  But  on 
the  day  of  the  armistice  came  the  news  that  My- 
burgh had  captured  the  garrison  and  Town  of 
Tsumab,  twenty  miles  from  the  main  German 
position,  and  great  stores  of  arms,  etc.  Colonel 
Brits  had  occupied  the  Germans'  final  base  at 
Namutoni,  fifty  miles  away  to  the  northwest  on 
the  edge  of  the  Etosha  Pan,  capturing  the  entire 
garrison  and  vast  stores.  On  July  6  the  first  con- 
ferences between  the  German  and  the  Allies'  rep- 
resentatives took  place  at  "Kilo  500"  on  the  rail- 
way line.  When  the  draft  tferms  of  surrender 
were  handed  to  Governor  Seitz,  an  answer  was  de- 
manded by  2.30  A.M.  on  July  9th,  and  General 
Botha  made  it  clear  that,  if  it  were  delayed,  he 
would  act  promptly.  His  whole  force  was  held 
ready  to  move  to  selected  positions  immediately  on 
the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time.  But  punctually 
on  the  hour  laid  down  the  German  acceptance  of 
the  terms  was  handed  over.  By  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  the  officers  of  the  German  force  were 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  and  horses, 
and  to  live  on  parole  at  places  selected  by  them. 
The  rank  and  file  were  to  be  interned  in  the 
colony,  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  rifles  but  no  ammunition.  The 
Reservists,  Landwehr,  and  Landsturm  were  to 
surrender  their  arms  and,  after  signing  an  under- 
standing not  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  Police,  as  they  had  been  mobilized,  were  to 
be  treated  as  active  troops. — Based  on  Lieutenant 
Commandant  Whittall,  With  Botha  and  Smuts  in 
Africa. — According  to  the  official  report,  204  officers 
and  3,293  men  of  other  ranks  surrendered.  Botha 
already  had  about  1,500  German  prisoners,  while  the 


booty  included  37  field  guns  and  howitzers.  22  ma- 
chine guns  and  large  stores  of  ammunition. — See 
also  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1915. 

(b)  German  East  Africa. — i.  Preparations  for 
British  offensive. — "Of  all  the  colonies  of  the 
German  Empire,  only  East  Africa  remained  com- 
pletely in  German  hands  after  seventeen  months 
of  war.  The  forces  garrisoning  German  East 
Africa  were  very  much  more  formidable  than  those 
which  endeavoured  to  defend  Cameroon.  There 
was  much  fighting  in  January.  On  Januar>'  8  an 
expedition  left  Mombasa  and  captured  the  island 
of  Mafia  which  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  German 
East  Africa.  There  was  also  a  small  naval  war 
on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  During  the  winter 
the  British  armed  small  steamers  on  this  lake. 
The  German  port  of  Shirati,  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  lake,  was  captured  on  January  9,  and  on 
March  6  the  British  vessel  Winifred  defeated  and 
disabled  the  German  armed  ship  Muanza.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  sphere  of  operations,  however, 
the  British  suffered  a  disaster.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  British  coloured  troops  were  hold- 
ing the  post  of  Jasin,  within  German  territory 
near  the  sea  coast.  The  little  British  garrison 
consisted  of  only  three  companies  of  Indian  in- 
fantry,— ajDOUt  300  men.  On  January  12,  an 
equal  force  of  German  coloured  troops  made  an 
attempt  to  rush  the  post,  but  were  driven  off. 
The  Germans,  however,  were  then  heavily  rein- 
forced, and  the  British  were  ordered  to  abandon 
the  post.  The  Indians  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  2,000  Germans,  with  six  guns,  and 
about  fifteen  machine  guns.  The  neighbouring 
British  forces  in  the  Um.ba  Valley  tried  to  come 
to  the  rehef  of  their  comrades,  but  were  unable 
to  break  through  the  encircling  fine  of  Germans. 
On  January  19,  the  British  at  Jasin  surrendered 
after  expending  all  their  ammunition,  but  a  party 
of  about  forty  of  the  Kashmir  Rifles  cut  their 
way  out,  losing  50  per  cent,  of  their  strength  in 
so  doing.  The  twenty  valorous  survivors  reached 
the  main  British  force  in  the  Umba  Valley.  In 
this  fighting  the  Germans  had  twenty-one  officers 
killed  and  wounded.  Other  small  engagements 
were  fought  near  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  during 
the  summer.  The  Germans  possessed  a  fleet  of 
half  a  dozen  armed  vessels  on  Lake  Tanganyika." 
— Annual  Register,  1915,  pp.  321-322. — "It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  1915  that  the  authorities  at  home 
[in  England]  decided  to  send  a  force  to  East 
Africa  which  would  be  adequate  to  the  invasion 
of  the  last  remaining  German  colony  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  enemy  holding  it,  which  till  that 
time  had  not  only  been  defending  their  own  fron- 
tiers, but  were  in  occupation  of  British  territory. 
...  In  January,  1914,  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck  had  been  sent  from  Germany  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  of  the  protectorate. 
Since  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  had  done  much 
for  the  improvement  of  the  protectorate  forces." — 
General  J.  H.  V.  Crowe,  General  Smuts'  campaiRn 
in  East  Africa,  pp.  24,  28. — On  Feb.  28,  1915,  the 
British  blockaded  the  German  East  .African  coast, 
and  in  June  General  Stewart  led  a  force  to  at- 
tack the  German  base  at  the  port  of  Bukoba, 
on  the  west  of  \Vtoria  Nyanza.  Within  a  few 
days  the  place  was  wrecked,  with  its  wireless 
station,  boats  and  artillery.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  a  series  of  disconnected  and  indecisive 
engagements  were  fought  on  land  and  the  lakes. 

2.  German  operations. — "Against  the  main  body 
of  our  force  on  the  Kilima  Njaro,  the  enemy 
[British]    advanced    in   considerable   strength.  .  .  . 
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On  the  14th  of  July,  1915,  a  hostile  brigade  under 
General  Malleson  appeared  in  the  desert  of 
Makatau.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  superiority  of  seven 
to  one  was  so  considerable  that  our  position  be- 
came critical.  Hostile  European  horsemen  jjot 
around  the  left  wine  of  our  own.  Our  line  was 
held  by  the  loth  Field  Company  under  Lieutenant 
Steinhauser,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  held 
on  although  our  mounted  troops  fell  back  past  his 
flank.  At  the  critical  moment  Lieutenant  von 
Lewinsky  arrived  with  a  patrol  and  took  this 
dangerous  flank  attack  in  the  rear.  .  .  .  This  set 
the  seal  of  the  British  defeat.  .  .  .  The  experi- 
ence and  skill  that  had  now  been  acquired  enabled 
us  to  send  out  a  continuous  succession  of  de- 
molition patrols.  Enemy  posts  on  Kasifiao  moun- 
tain were  destroyed.  .  .  .  Further  north  there  was 
further  tightinp;  in  the  bush  which  went  in  our 
favor.  At  the  end  of  1Q15  the  enemy  was  pushing 
his  railhead  farther  and  farther  westward.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  hostile  aeroplanes  bombed  our  po- 
sitions on  the  mountain,  and  at  Taveta  and  Moshi. 
.  .  .  After  several  successful  cruises  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  cruiser  Konigsberg  had  concealed  herself 
in  the  Rufiji  river.  .  .  .  The  various  river  mouths 
were  defended  by  the  'Delta'  Detachment,  under 
Lieut.  Commander  Schoenfeld.  The  enemy  made 
many  attempts  to  enter  the  river  mouths,  but  was 
invariably  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  .  .  .  English 
aircraft  came  to  grief  and  bombardments  proved 
in  effectual.  .  .  .  Early  in  July,  igiS,  the  British 
made  an  attack  with  four  cruisers,  armed  vessels 
and  gun-boats.  The  attack  was  beaten  off  but 
on  July  II  the  Konigsberg  suffered  severely.  The 
gun  detachments  were  put  out  of  action.  The 
severely-wounded  captain  had  the  breech-blocks 
thrown  overboard  and  the  ship  blown  up.  The 
ten  guns  of  the  cruiser  were  afterwards  salved  and 
got  ready  for  action  again ;  five  were  mounted 
at  Dar-es-Salaam,  two  each  at  Tanga  and  Kigoma. 
And  one  at  Maunsa,  where  they  rendered  excellent 
service.  .  .  .  Bombardments  of  coast  towns  were 
frequent  throughout  1915.  British  boats  were  de- 
stroyed while  attempting  landings.  Belgian  at- 
tacks in  force  made  against  German  positions  at 
Kissenyi  in  May,  June,  July  and  August  1915 
were  all  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  The  Ger- 
mans surprised  a  Belgian  post  October  22  and  de- 
feated the  enemy  holding  a  fortified  position.  The 
Belgians  again  attacked  Kissenyi  on  the  21st  of 
December  with  over  100  Askari,  howitzers  and 
machine  guns.  The  German  force  of  350  rifles 
won  an  easy  victory.  In  the  Russisi  country  there 
were  numerous  engagements.  .  .  .  There  was  in- 
cessant fighting  in  June  and  July.  .  .  .  On  Lake 
Tanganyika  the  Germans  were  active  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Lieutenant  Commander  Zim- 
mer  formerly  captain  of  the  [surveying  vessel] 
Mowe  (blown  up  by  us  in  August  1914)  took 
his  crew  and  assumed  command  of  the  Kin- 
gani  and  did  good  work  bombarding  Belgian 
stations.  .  .  .  He  strongly  fortified  Kigoma, 
making  it  a  base  for  naval  operations  in  the 
lake.  ...  In  the  middle  of  March  1915  Lieu- 
tenant Hp.un's  force  was  surprised  in  camp  at 
Mt.  Kito  by  an  Anglo-Belgian^  detachment.  The 
commander  was  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  while  some  Askari  were  killed.  ...  At 
the  end  of  March  an  unknown  number  of  Euro- 
peans were  reported  at  Karonga  while  at  Fife  and 
other  places  on  the  frontier  there  were  some  eight 
hundred  men.  So  the  enemy  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  attack.  .  .  .  Major  von  Langen  was 
entrusted  with  the   conduct   of   operations  in   the 


Bismarckburg-Langenburg  country.  At  the  head 
of  five  companies  on  the  way  to  Bismarckburg 
in  the  Lake  he  fought  several  successful  actions 
against  hostile  raiding  parties.  General  Wahle, 
who  had  taken  over  the  command  in  the  Bismarck- 
burg area  in  June,  besieged  the  enemy  strongly 
entrenched  at  Jericho  Farm.  Relief  expeditions 
from  Abercorn  were  defeated,  but  the  siege  was 
raised  on  August  2  as  no  effect  could  be  produced 
with  the  guns  available.  During  September  and 
October  there  were  continuous  skirmishes  on  the 
border  near  Bismarckburg.  Belgian  reinforcements 
again  invaded  the  country  about  Abercorn.  .  .  . 
The  maximum  strength  we  attained  by  the  end 
of  igis  was  2,998  Europeans  and  11,300  Askari." 
— General  P.  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  My  reminis- 
cences of  East  Africa,  pp.  84-85,  87,  94-97. 

(c)  Cameroons. — i.  Situ.atiox  at  beginning  of 
1915. — General  Dobell's  report. — Fighting  on  a 
small  scale  continued  in  this  territory  throughout 
the  year.  Most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  had 
fallen  to  the  British  and  French  before  the  end 
of  1014,  but  the  dense  tropical  jungle  of  the  in- 
terior presented  great  difficulties.  Though  inces- 
santly pursued,  the  German  forces  still  existed 
seventeen  months  after  outbreak  of  war.  Black 
troops  were  employed  by  both  sides.  General 
Sir  Charles  Dobell,  the  British  commander,  re- 
ported that  "neither  the  climate  nor  the  chara- 
acter  of  the  country  favoured  the  offensive,  officers 
and  men  were  exposed  to  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions—incessant tropical  rains,  absence  of  roads, 
or  even  paths,  a  country  covered  with  the  densest 
African  forest — all  contributed  to  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  troops  were  faced.  .  .  .  Early  in 
191S  the  situation  was  as  follows:  British  troops 
holding  Duala,  the  Northern  Railway  with  Bare, 
Victoria,  and  Dibombe  (a  defended  post  south- 
west of  Jabassi).  French  troops  on  the  line  of 
the  Midland  Railway  up  to  and  including  Edea, 
which  place  was  partially  isolated  as  one  span 
of  the  first  of  the  two  bridges  ha^  been  destroyed. 
A  detachment  at  Kribi  was  protecting  that  sea- 
port from  land  attack.  Ships  and  armed  craft  of 
the  Allied  Navies  had  visited  the  whole  of  the 
Cameroons  seaboard,  and  had  established  bases  for 
small  craft  to  patrol  the  rivers  where  navigable. 
By  this  time  approximately  1,000  male  Europeans, 
only  32  of  whom  were  incapable  cf  bearing  arms, 
had  been  deported  for  internment  in  Europe 
Towards  the  end  of  IQ14  the  French,  under  Gen- 
eral Aymerich,  and  Belgian  troops  based  on  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  commenced  to  make  their  pres- 
ence felt  in  the  South  and  South-East,  but  my 
force  was  separated  from  them  by  a  distance  of 
approximately  400  miles.  In  the  North  an  Allied 
force  was  fully  occupied  in  observing  Mora  and 
Carua.  At  and  near  Ossidinge  a  small  British 
force  from  Nigeria  and  German  forces  were  in 
contact.  Norwithstanding  the  number  of  troops — 
British,  French  and  Belgian — in  the  country  it 
was  impossible  at  this  period  to  co-ordinate  their 
movements,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  area 
over  which  they  were  scattered  and  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  any  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  various  Commanders. 
Furthermore,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  pursue 
a  very  active  policy,  as  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain comparatively  strong  garrisons  in  the  places 
already  occupied.  Posts  on  our  lines  of  com- 
munications were  also  absorbing  troops  from  my 
somewhat  depleted  force,  amongst  which  sick- 
ness was  beginning  to  play  its  part." — General 
Sir  C.  Dobell,  Report  (published  June  i,  1916). 
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2.  German  offensive. — "It  was  on  the  sth 
January  that  the  German  Commander  endeavoured 
to  deliver  a  serious  blow  to  the  French  force  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Mayer.  Two  practically  simul- 
taneous attacks  were  made  against  his  force; 
the  first  at  Kopongo,  on  the  railway,  the  second 
at  Edea.  .  .  .  The  post  at  Kopongo  had  been 
slightly  augmented,  with  the  happy  result  that 
the  attack  on  this  point  was  easily  repulsed,  but 
not  until  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  had  both 
been  cut  and  all  communication  with  Edea  severed. 
The  troops  at  Edea  had,  however,  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  more  serious  movement.  The  locality 
of  Edea  is  by  no  means  easy  to  defend  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  forest,  the  scatjtered  nature 
of  the  buildings,  and  inequality  of  the  ground; 
but  so  skilfully  were  the  defences  devised,  and  so 
good  was  the  French  marksmanship,  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  combat  the  Germans  left  on 
the  field  23  European  dead  and  190  native  soldiers 
killed  and  wounded.  ...  A  machine  gun,  number 
of  rifles,  ammunition  and  equipment  fell  into  the 
French  hands.  It  is  significant  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  occasion  on  which  the  Germans  at- 
tempted an  operation  of  this  nature  on  a  com- 
paratively large  scale.  Towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, Lieut. -Colonel  (now  Brigadier-General)  Cun- 
liffe  arrived  at  Duala  on  a  mission  from  Lagos, 
and  as  a  result  of  a  conference  it  was  agreed 
that  a  more  active  prosecution  of  the  campaign 
in  the  Northern  Cameroons  should  be  undertaken. 
The  early  days  of  February  were  marked  by 
great  hostile  activity  in  the  neighborhood  of  North- 
ern Railhead.  Lieut. -Colonel  Cockburn,  command- 
ing a  battalion  of  the  Nigeria  Regiment,  had  a 
serious  encounter  with  the  enemy  at  Mbureku  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  February,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  the  hostile  cam.p,  a  large  quantity  of 
small-arm  ammunition,  and  equipment.  We  were, 
however,  unable  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of 
our  success,  as  Lieut.-Colonel  Cockburn  was 
obliged  to  transfer  his  force  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harmann's  Farm,  where  the  Sierra  Leone  Bat- 
talion was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  .  .  .  After 
we  had  consoHdated  our  position  at  Bare,  the 
enemy  did  not  follow  up  the  slight  advantage  he 
had  gained.  Constant  activity  during  February 
had  failed  to  gain  for  us  any  material  advantage 
to  the  north  of  the  railway.  ...  A  series  of  small 
incidents  .  .  .  culminated  in  the  second  attack 
by  our  troops  on  the  points  known  as  Stoebel's 
and  Harmann's  Farms  on  4th  March.  I  regret 
that  this  attack  was  not  successful  and  we  lost 
some  valuable  lives.  .  .  .  The  enemy  must,  how- 
ever, have  suffered  in  a  similar  degree,  as  it  was 
later  found  that  he  had  evacuated  his  defensive 
position  and  retired  further  north.  During  Febru- 
ary I  received  valuable  reinforcements  from  French 
and  British  West  African  Colonies." — Ibid. 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  French. — "On  the 
12th  March  a  mission  from  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Monsier  Four- 
neau,  Lieutenant-Govcrneur  du  Moyen  Congo, 
reached  Duala.  Its  object  was  to  invite  my  co- 
operation in  an  immediate  advance,  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  under  General  Aymerich  from 
south-east  and  east,  against  Jaunde.  Since  the 
occupation  of  Duala,  Jaunde  for  Yaunde!  had 
been  transformed  into  the  temporary  seat  of  the 
[German!  Colonial  Administration.  I  fully  realized 
the  political  and  strategic  importance  of  Jaunde,  but 
demurred  embarking  on  such  an  operation  at  that 
moment.  .  .  .  However,  in  view  of  the  great  advan- 
tage  which   would   follow   an   early   occupation   of 


Jaunde,  I  consented  to  co-operate  with  all  my  avail- 
able strength,  and  the  20th  April  was  fixed  as  the 
date  on  which  an  advance  should  be  made.  ...  I 
consequently  entrained  a  British  force.  .  .  which 
was  to  commence  a  methodical  advance  in  co- 
operation with  the  French  troops.  .  .  .  The  forc- 
ing of  the  line  of  the  Kele  River  and  the  position 
at  Ngwe,  both  of  which  places  were  obstinately 
defended,  occasioned  my  troops  some  losses.  I 
further  found  it  necessary  to  despatch  a  force  to 
Sakbajeme  to  deny  the  crossing  of  the  Sanga  River 
all  that  place  to  the  enemy.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  was  withdrawing  troops  from 
other  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  Colony  to  re- 
sist our  further  advance.  At  midnight  23rd-24th 
April  the  blockade  of  the  Cameroons  was  declared, 
and  every  artifice  was  used  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  incessant  and  unremitting  activity  was  main- 
tained by  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  coast  Une,  so  as 
to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  disembarka- 
tion would  be  made  at  a  point  from  which  a 
force  could  be  marched  on  Jaunde.  Campo  had 
been  occupied  by  a  Naval  detachment,  and  boat 
patrol  of  the  river  as  far  as  Dipikar  was  main- 
tained. The  advance  was  subsequently  postponed 
till  ist  May,  on  which  date  the  French  and  British 
columns  moved  forward  to  make  good  Eseka  and 
Wum  Biagas  respectively.  The  French  advance 
on  Eseka  was  conducted  with  some  difficulty,  as 
broken  bridges  denied  them  the  use  of  the  rail- 
way Hne  for  supply  trains.  Commandant  Mechet, 
who  conducted  the  advance,  .  .  .  reached  Eseka 
on  nth  May.  ...  On  ist  May  Lieut.-Colonel 
Haywood  recommenced  his  march  eastwards  from 
Ngwe,  and  driving  in  the  hostile  outposts  at  Ndupe, 
on  May  3  his  force  was  facing  the  formidable 
position  which  the  enemy  had  established  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mbila  River  at  Wum  Biagas. 
We.  captured  the  position  on  4th  May,  but  not 
without  serious  losses  in  European  officers.  ...  As 
previously  arranged,  the  French  force  at  Eseka 
now  moved  north  and  joined  the  British  at  Wum 
Biagas,  and  Colonel  Mayer  left  Edea  to  assume 
command  of  the  Allied  expedition.  Stores  and 
supplies  were  pushed  forward  by  road,  and  a  naval 
i2-pounder  gun  was  despatched  to  reinforce  our 
artillery.  Owing  to  the  heavy  casualties  which 
had  occurred  ...  I  decided  towards  the  end  of 
May  to  establish  a  training  depot  at  Duala.  The 
recruits  were  enlisted  in  Nigeria,  and  transferred 
to  Duala  for  training.  This  proved  a  great  success, 
and  by  its  means  536  soldiers  were  trained  and 
passed  into  the  ranks.  On  nth  May  I  received  a 
message  from  the  Governor-General  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  which  informed  me  that  the 
progress  of  the  troops  under  General  Aymerich 
had  not  been  as  rapid  as  expected,  and  that  as 
neither  Dume  nor  Lomie  had  been  captured,  no 
definite  date  could  be  given  for  the  advance  from 
those  places.  As  I  realized  that  the  advance  on 
Jaunde,  if  delayed  for  any  length  of  time,  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  rains,  and  the 
sickness  among  both  Europeans  and  natives.  .  .  . 
I  instructed  Colonel  Mayer  to  push  on  with  all 
vigour,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  Wum 
Biagas  on  2 sth  May.  .  .  .  Supply  difficulties  soon 
made  themselves  evident;  .  .  .  handicapped  by  the 
almost  impenentrable  bush  and  a  terrain  which 
afforded  many  defensive  positions,  the  advance 
became  exceedingly  slow.  At  every  turn  of  the 
road  the  advance  was  met  by  machine-gun  fire, 
so  that  during  the  2Sth  and  26th  May  only  5 
miles  was  made  good.  It  took  two  days  to  force 
the  enemy  from  Njok.     The  enemy  evidently  had 
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received   reinforcements  and   commenced   to   inter- 
fere  with   our   line   of   communication,   which   was 
pecuUarly    susceptible    to    attack,    while    the    Ions 
convoys  of  carriers  were  singularly  prone  to  panic. 
I    received    an    appeal    from    Colonel    Mayer    for 
reinforcements.  ...  I    sent    forward    such    troops 
as    were    available   and    took    measures   to    obtain 
more    carriers    from    the    West    African    Colonies. 
From  31st  May  till  4th  June  Colonel  Mayer  was 
held   up  at  a  position  at   Matcm   which  presented 
more  than  usual  difficulties  owing  to  the  swamps. 
...  By  the   sth   June   only    12   miles   from   Wum 
Biagas    had    been    made    good.     About    this    date 
Colonel   Mayer  informed   me  that   owing  to   sick- 
ness,   especially    amongst    Europeans,    and    to    the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  further  advance  of  his  column  on  Jaunde 
was  impracticable,  and  he  proposed,  pending  fur- 
ther instructions,  to  establish  himself  on  the  Puge 
River,  where  he  could  await  the  approach  of  Gen- 
eral  Aymerich's   troops.      I    immediately   informed 
the    Governor-General    of      [French]      Equatorial 
Africa  of  the  situation,  adding  that  unless  he  had 
recent    news    of    General    Aymerich's    advance    I 
should   be   obliged    to    withdraw    Colonel    Mayer's 
force  to  the  line  of  the  Kele  River.     On  7th  June 
Governor-General    Merlin    informed    me    by    tele- 
graph that  he  had  received  no  further  news  from 
the    Southern    Cameroons.      I    thereupon    decided 
to   withdraw   our  force  to   the   Ndupe   River  pre- 
paratory  to   holding  a  line  So-Dibanga-Ngwe.     A 
serious  attack  on  one  of  our  convoys  of  500  car- 
riers,   and    the    consequent    loss    of    food    supplies, 
decided    Colonel   Mayer   to   retire   without   further 
delay.     During  the   i6th  and   17th  June  our  rear- 
guards   were    harassed,    but    never    broken.  ...  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  send  forward  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  last  troops  at  my  disposal  so  that  the 
pressure    on    our    withdrawal    could     be     relieved; 
these  troops,  after  leaving  Duala  on   the   morning 
of   the    isth    June,   bivouacked   the   following   day 
at  Ngui,  35  miles  beyond  Edea,  having  completed 
much  of  the  distance  in  heavy  tropical  rains.     On 
the  following  morning,  after  resuming  their  march, 
they   reached   Colonel   Mayer's  column   at   a  most 
opportune  moment  during  a  heavy  attack  on  the 
rearguard.     Not  till  28th  June  did  the  hostile  ac- 
tivity   cease,   when    our   posts   were   firmly    estab- 
lished  at    Ngwe   and   on    the    Kele    River    at    So- 
Dibanga.     In  comparison  to  the  size  of  our  force 
the  casualties  were  serious,  25  per  cent,  being  either 
killed  or  wounded.  ...  I  fully  recognize  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Mayer  was  not  in  a  position  to  un- 
dertake,   single-handed,    an    advance    on    Jaunde. 
.  .  During  this  period  our  troops  near  Northern 
Railhead  were  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  any 
serious  offensive   action.     There   was   an   unavoid- 
able lull  in  the  operations  caused  by  the  rains." — 
Ibid. 

4.  New  plan  of  campaign. — "It  was  on  2 sth 
and  26th  August  1915,  at  a  conference  which 
took  place  at  Duala  between  Governor-General 
Merlin,  General  Aymerich,  and  myself,  that  the 
plan  was  decided  on  by  which  the  Cameroons 
was  eventually  conquered.  The  fall  of  Garua,  in 
the  north,  early  in  June  enabled  a  British  and 
French  force  to  be  set  free  which  could  move 
through  the  highlands  of  the  Cameroons  to  the 
south.  General  Aymerich,  whose  troops  were  now 
established  at  Bertua  and  Dume,  promised  definite 
co-operation,  with  Jaunde,  as  before,  the  objec- 
tive, whilst  a  force  under  Lieut. -Colonel  de  Meil- 
lour  moved  parallel  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Muni,   and   was  to   cross   the    Campo   River   and 


move  in  the  direction  of  Fjbolowa.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  I  should  show  such  activity  as  was 
possible  from  Northern  Railhead  so  as  to  assist 
the  British  force  at  Ossidinge  in  its  attempt  to 
link  up  with  other  troops  from  Nigeria,  and 
further  that  a  force  should  land  at  Campo  and 
move  parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Spanish 
Guinea.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of  the  5th  Light  Infantry 
of  the  Indian  Army  strengthened  my  command, 
and  further  reinforcements  from  French  West 
Africa  were  promised.  The  General  Officer  Com- 
manding at  Freetown  and  the  Governors  of  Ni- 
geria and  the  Gold  Coast  agreed  to  send  me  the 
carriers  I  required  and  to  maintain  them  by 
monthly  drafts.  .  .  .  My  requirements  in  motor 
transport  were  also  met ;  this  service  proved  in- 
valuable and  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  Thus 
by  22nd  September  preparations  were  sufficiently 
far  advanced  for  a  move  to  be  made  in  an 
easterly  direction.  Many  of  the  earlier  operations 
were  a  repetition  of  those  which  had  taken  place 
in  May  and  June,  but  the  general  plan  differed 
in  so  much  that  I  arranged  for  the  British  anc 
French  lines  of  supply  to  be  kept  distinct,  whils) 
I  also  determined  that  Eseka  should  be  made  the 
French  advanced  base  from  which  operations  could 
be  carried  forward  to  the  Jaunde-Kribi  road,  and 
that  our  general  advance  should  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  parallel  columns  by  road  and  rail- 
way. Our  communications  needed  much  repair, 
including  the  total  reconstruction  of  a  heavy  rail- 
way bridge  and  a  deviation  necessitating  con- 
siderable labour  on  earthwork." — Ibid. 

5.  Capture  of  Biagas. — "The  British  force,  as 
previously,  experienced  resistance  at  Wum  Biagas, 
but  on  9th  October  that  place  was  captured  after 
a  Hvely  action.  .  .  .  From  here  we  were  enabled 
to  send  out  flanking  columns  and  render  some 
assistance  to  the  French  troops  who  were  fighting 
their  way  to  Eseka.  The  Kele  River,  in  flood, 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle,  and  its  crossing 
somewhat  delayed  the  British  flanking  columns 
sent  out  from  Wum  Biagas.  Sende  was  occupied 
by  the  French  on  25th  October,  and  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  Eseka  on  30th  October.  By 
23rd  November,  both  British  and  French  forces 
were  ready  for  the  final  advance,  the  bush  track 
from  Edea  to  Wum  Biagas  had  been  converted 
into  a  good  motor  road,  and  through  railw'ay 
communication,  Duala-Eseka,  was  nearing  com- 
pletion. .  .  .  Dschang  Mangas  was  selected  as  the 
primary  objective  of  the  British  force,  whilst  the 
French  were  directed  to  make  good  the  line  of 
the  Jaunde-Kribi  road.  .  .  .  Ngung  was  reached  on 
the  30th  November,  and,  up  to  this  place,  every  de- 
fensive position  was  disputed  by  the  enemy.  On 
7th  December  the  advance  on  Dschang  Mangas  was 
continued  and  both  main  and  flank  columns  were 
subject  to  opposition.  ...  On  17th  December  the 
more  open  and  cultivated  country  was  reached 
and  we  took  Dschang  Mangas." — Ibid. 

6.  Franco-British  operations. — "From  26th 
November  onwards  the  French  were  fighting  their 
way  through  very  broken  country  to  Mangeles; 
they  had  to  face  determined  opposition  and  lost 
a  considerable  number  of  European  and  native 
soldiers,  but  their  tenacity  of  purpose  was  re- 
warded by  the  capture  of  Mangeles  on  21st  De- 
cember. ...  On  2nd  December  the  important 
centre  of  Fumban  was  occupied  and  an  abortive 
effort  of  the  enemy  to  retake  it  was  frustrated. 
Brigadier-General  Cunliffe,  foreseeing  the  possi- 
bility of  obstinate  resistance  at  Fumban,  had  di- 
rected two  other  small  columns  to  cooperate  in 
our  movement  on  that  place.     These  columns  ar- 
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rived  almost  simultaneously  with  that  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Cotton.  .  .  .  Crookenden's  troops  then  con- 
tinued their  advance  under  Brigadier-General  Cun- 
liffe's  direction,  whilst  I  placed  garrisons  in 
Fumban,  Bana,  and  Bagam,  and  the  bulk,  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Cotton's  troops  returned  to  railhead.  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  withdraw  a  small  force 
to  move  from  Nkongsamaba  to  Jabasi  and  pene- 
trate the  Bafia  country.  ...  I  also  was  en- 
abled to  detach  a  force  to  assist  the  French 
column  operating  from  Campo.  .  .  .  Our  losses 
were  slight  and  the  health  of  all  ranks  was  con- 
siderably better  than  that  of  the  troops  fighting 
in  the  lower  altitudes.  Reverting  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  main  forces.  On  receiving  informa- 
tion that  the  British  force  had  arrived  at  Dschang 
Mangas,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  move  on  Jaunde  direct,  rather  than 
await  the  French  advance  to  the  Jaunde-Kribi 
road.  .  .  .  From  22nd  December  the  hostile  re- 
sistance gradually  weakened,  strongly  entrenched 
positions  were  abandoned,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  ist  January  [1916]  Colonel  Gorges  entered 
Jaunde  with  his  force.  The  enemy  appeared  to 
have  completely  broken  under  the  pressure  .  .  . 
from  all  sides.  Allied  troops  from  the  north, 
troops  from  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  commenced  to  arrive  in  Jaunde 
during  the  first  week  in  January.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  remarkable  feat  that  troops  that  had  fought 
and  marched  for  a  period  of  seventeen  months 
should  have  converged  on  their  objective  within 
a  few  days  of  one  another." — General  Sir  C.  Do- 
bell,  Report  (published  June  i,  1916). 

7.  Capture  of  Garua. — "The  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Garua  and  its  garrison — to  the  AlHed 
Forces — took  place  [June  11]  .  .  .  without  any 
loss  of  life  on  our  side.  ...  A  well-regulated 
bombardment  of  the  three  forts  situated  on  the 
high  ridge  overlooking  Garua,  as  well  as  on  the 
old  fort  in  the  plain  below,  was  kept  up  from 
heavy  guns  from  a  distance  of  about  4,000  yards 
at  first,  and  latterly  from  3,000  yards.  This  bom- 
bardment was  supplemented  on  the  last  day  or 
two  by  fire  from  smaller  guns.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
kept  up  a  very  lively  fire  from  their  field  guns 
at  first.  ...  To  prevent  the  garrison  breaking  out, 
we  had  left  a  company  on  the  hill  at  Bilondi — 
opposite  Garua  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Benue — to  watch  the  forts  opposite  their  position, 
and  employed  our  Marine  Infantry  patrolHng  and 
watching  the  fords  to  the  south-west,  the  French 
cavalry  being  employed  doing  the  same  to  the 
south-east.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth,  .  .  . 
a  white  flag  .  .  .  [was]  hoisted  from  No.  3  fort. 
.  .  .  This  was  followed  up  by  white  flags  going 
up  in  all  positions  and  in  the  old  fort.  ...  [A  Ger- 
man officer  come  out  of  the  fort]  walked  for- 
ward, saluted,  and  stated  that  he  wished  in  the 
name  of  the'  German  Commandant  of  Garua 
to  offer  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  town,  and 
garrison  of  Garua  to  the  Allied  Forces;  but  on 
certain  conditions — namely,  the  garrison  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  down  south  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the 
German  forces.  Our  C.  O.  at  once  replied  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  terms  of  any  sort,  and  that 
the  surrender  must  be  absolutely  unconditional. 
The  German  saluted,  and  replied  he  would  carry 
back  this  answer  to  the  German  Commandant, 
and  requested  two  days'  grace  to  bring  back  the 
Commandant's  reply.  Our  Commanding  Officer 
said  he  would  give  him  two  hours.  Punctual 
almost  to  the  minute,  we  saw  lights  advancing, 
and   the   same    officer    with    four    others    appeared 


and  stated  that  our  terms  had  been  accepted,  but 
that  the  Commandant  hoped  that  all  German  of- 
ficers would  be  allowed  to  retain  their  swords, 
and  asked  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  town 
would  be  protected.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
four  extra  German  officers  were  then  told  off  to 
guide  four  of  our  'boys'  to  each  of  the  three  forts 
and  to  the  old  forts,  to  take  over  these  positions 
till  the  morning.  The  German  Commandant  re- 
mained in  our  camp  that  night  as  a  hostage.  At 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  leaving  our  camp 
standing,  we  marched  into  Garua,  past  all  three 
forts,  with  all  our  guns  and  the  remainder  of  our 
troops,  halted  in  front  of  the  Commandant's 
house,  pulled  down  the  German  flag,  and  with  a 
flourish  of  bugles  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
Tricolor  side  by  side. — British  Colonial  Office  report. 


IX.    NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

(a)  North  sea  engagements. — British  battle- 
ship torpedoed  in  Channel. — Dogger  Bank  bat- 
tle.— "At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January 
I,  eight  battleships  of  the  Channel  Fleet  from 
Sheerness  were  passing  down  Channel  in  line 
ahead.  They  were  steaming  at  an  unaccountably 
low  speed ;  they  were  unprotected  by  destroyers, 
and  there  was  a  bright  moon.  No  better  oppor- 
tunity for  a  submarine  could  be  desired,  and  there 
was  in  fact  a  U-boat  lying  in  their  course  near 
the  Start  Lighthouse.  Her  torpedoes  were  prob- 
ably fired  at  the  ships  near  the  centre  of  the  line. 
They  struck  the  Formidable,  which  was  the  rear 
ship,  and  she  sank  almost  immediately,  signalling 
to  the  rest  of  the  Fleet  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
standing  by  her.  There  was  a  heavy  sea,  and 
only  three  of  her  boats  were  successfully  launched. 
In  these  two  hundred  officers  and  men  were  saved. 
.  .  .  After  our  experience  with  the  three  Cressys 
and  the  Hawke  it  was  simply  a  gift  to  the  enemy 
of  a  battleship,  with  her  captain  and  six  hundred 
men,  without  aim  or  advantage.  On  January  24 
the  Germans  attempted  their  third  cruiser  raid. 
.  .  .  The  affair  was  ill  managed  from  the  first. 
Information  of  it  reached  the  Grand  Fleet  on  the 
previous  day,  and  the  British  Battle-Cruiser  Squad- 
ron, with  the  Third  Cruiser  Squadron,  Light- 
Cruiser  Squadrons,  and  destroyers  put  to  sea  after 
dark,  expecting  to  concentrate  at  dawn.  At  6.50 
A.M.,  when  the  men  had  gone  to  action-stations, 
the  southern  horizon  was  seen  to  be  already  lit 
up  by  gun  flashes.  The  Aurora  and  other  light 
cruisers  [under  Commodore  Tyrwhitt]  had  sighted 
Admiral  Hipper's  force  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  It 
consisted  of  the  battle-cruisers  Seydlitz,  Moltke. 
and  Derfflinger,  with  the  armoured  cruiser  Bliicher, 
six  light  cruisers,  and  a  destroyer  flotilla." — H.  J. 
Newbolt,  Naval  history  of  the  war,  igi4-igiS,  pp. 
66-67. — Admiral  Beatty,  who  commanded  the 
battle-cruiser  squadron,  had  the  Lion  (flagship). 
Princess  Royal,  Tiger,  New  Zealand  and  Indom- 
itable; light  cruisers  Southampton.  Nottingham, 
Birmingham  and  Lowestojt.  "At  7:25  A.  M.  the 
flash  of  guns  was  observed  south-i^outheast. 
Shortly  afterward  a  report  reached  me  from 
Aurora  that  she  was  engaged  with  enemy's  ships. 
I  immediately  altered  course  to  south-southeast, 
increased  to  22  knots,  and  ordered  the  light 
cruisers  and  flotillas  to  .  .  .  get  in  touch  and  re- 
port movements  of  enemy.  This  order  was  acted 
upon  with  great  promptitude,  .  .  .  and  reports 
almost  immediately  followed  from  Southampton. 
Arethusa,  and  Aurora  as  to  the  position  and  com- 
position   of    the    enemy.  .  .  .  From    now    onward 
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the  light  cruisers  maintained  touch  with  the 
enemy,  and  kept  me  fully  informed  as  to  their 
movements.  The  battle  cruisers  worked  up  to 
full  speed,  steering  to  the  southward.  ...  At  7:30 
A.  M.  the  enemy  were  sighted  on  the  port  bow 
steaming  fast,  steering  approximately  southeast, 
distant  14  miles.  Owing  to  (he  prompt  reports 
received  we  had  attained  our  position  on  the  quar- 
ter of  the  enemy,  and  so  altered  course  to  south- 
east parallel  to  them,  and  settled  down  to  a  long 
stern  chase,  gradually  increasing  our  speed  until 
we  reached  28.5  knots.  .  .  .  New  Zealand  and  In- 
domitable .  .  .  greatly  exceeded  their  normal 
speed.  At  8:52  A.  M.,  as  we  had  closed  to  within 
20,000  yards  of  the  rear  ship,  the  battle  cruisers 
manoeuvred  to  keep  on  a  line  of  bearing  so  that 
guns  would  bear,  and  Lion  fired  a  single  shot, 
which  fell  short.  The  enemy  at  this  time  were  in 
single  line  ahead,  with  light  cruisers  ahead  and  a 
large  number  of  destroyers  on  their  starboard  beam. 


their  battle  cruisers,  and  under  cover  of  this  the 
latter  now  appeared  to  have  altered  course  to  the 
northward  to  increase  their  distance,  and  cer- 
tainly the  rear  ships  hauled  out  on  the  port 
quarter  of  their  leader,  thereby  increasing  their 
distance  from  our  line.  The  battle  cruisers,  there- 
fore, were  ordered  to  form  a  line  of  bearing 
north-northwest,  and  proceed  at  their  utmost 
speed.  Their  destroyers  then  showed  evident  signs 
of  an  attempt  to  attack.  Lion  and  Titter  opened 
fire  on  them,  and  caused  them  to  retire  and  re- 
sume their  original  course.  The  light  cruisers 
maintained  an  excellent  position  on  the  port  quar- 
ter of  the  enemy's  line,  enabling  them  to  observe 
and  keep  touch,  or  attack  any  vessel  that  might 
fall  out  of  the  line*  At  10:48  A.  M.  the  Blucher, 
which  had  dropped  con.siderably  astern  of  enemy's 
line,  hauled  out  to  port,  steering  north  with  a 
heavy  list,  on  fire,  and  apparently  in  a  defeated 
condition.     I  consequently  ordered  Indomitable  to 
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"Single  shots  were  fired  at  intervals  to  test  the 
range,  and  at  giog  A.  M.  Lion  made  her  first  hit 
on  the  Bliicher,  No.  4  in  the  line.  The  Ti^er 
opened  fire  at  9:20  A.  M.  on  the  rear  ship,  the 
Lion  shifted  to  No.  3  in  the  line,  at  18,000  yards, 
this  ship  being  hit  by  several  salvos.  The  enemy 
returned  our  fire  at  9:14  A.  M.  Princess  Royal,  on 
coming  into  range,  opened  fire  on  Bliicher,  the 
range  of  the  leading  ship  being  17,500  yards,  at 
9:3s  A.  M.  New  Zealand  was  within  range  of 
Bliicher,  which  had  dropped  somewhat  astern, 
and  opened  fire  on  her.  Princess  Royal  shifted  to 
the  third  ship  in  the  line,  inflicting  considerable 
damage  on  her.  Our  flotilla  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers had  gradually  dropped  from  a  position 
broad  on  our  beam  to  our  port  quarter,  so  as  not 
to  foul  cur  range  with  their  smoke.  .  .  .  About 
9:45  A.  M.  the  situation  was  as  follows:  Bliicher, 
the  fourth  in  their  line,  already  showed  signs  of 
having  suffered  severely  from  gun  fire ;  their  lead- 
ing ship  and  No.  3  were  also  on  fire.  Lion  was 
engaging  No.  i.  Princess  Royal  No.  3,  New  Zea- 
land No.  4,  while  the  Tiger,  which  was  second  in 
our  line,  fired  first  at  their  No.  i,  and  when  inter- 
fered with  by  smoke,  at  their  No.  4.  The  enemy's 
destroyers  emitted  vast  columns  of  smoke  to  screen 


attack  enemy  breaking  northward.  At  10:54  A.  M. 
submarines  were  reported  on  the  starboard  bow, 
and  I  personally  observed  the  wash  of  a  periscope 
two  points  on  our  starboard  bow.  I  immediately 
turned  to  port.  At  11:03  A.  M.  an  injury  to  the 
Lion  being  reported  as  incapable  of  immediate  re- 
pair, I  directed  Lion  to  shape  course  northwest. 
At  11:20  A.  M.  I  called  the  Attack  alongside, 
shifting  my  flag  to  her  at  about  11:35  A.  M.  I 
proceeded  at  utmost  speed  to  rejoin  the  squadron, 
and  met  them  at  noon  retiring  north-northwest. 
I  boarded  and  hoisted  my  flag  on  Princess  Royal 
at  about  12:20  P.  M.,  when  Capt.  Brock  ac- 
quainted me  of  what  had  occurred  since  the  Lion 
fell  out  of  the  line,  namely,  that  Bliicher  had  been 
sunk  and  that  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  had  con- 
tinued their  course  to  the  eastward  in  a  con- 
siderably damaged  condition.  He  also  informed 
me  that  a  Zeppelin  and  a  seaplane  had  endeavored 
to  drop  bombs  on  the  vessels  which  went  to  the 
rescue  of  the  survivors  of  Bliicher.  ...  At  2 
P.  M.  I  closed  Lion  and  received  a  report  that  the 
starboard  engine  was  giving  trouble  owing  to 
priming,  and  at  3:38  P.  M.  I  ordered  Indomitable 
to  take  her  in  tow." — Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty, 
Report,  Feb.  2,  1915. — "What  happened  from  this 
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point  is  not  clear.  We  know  that  as  Sir  David 
stopped  he  signalled  to  Tiger,  Princess  Royal,  and 
New  Zealand  to  close  on  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Bluecher  had  been  allotted  to  the  Indomitable 
some  twenty  minutes  before.  The  squadron  passed 
from  Admiral  Beatty's  command  to  that  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Moore.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  it  was,  of  course,  out  of  sight  of  the  Vice- 
Admiral  himself.  Sir  David  called  a  destroyer 
alongside  and  followed  at  the  best  pace  he  could 
and,  soon  after  midday,  found  the  squadron  re- 
turning after  breaking  off  the  pursuit  some  seventy 
miles  from  HeHgoland.  Bluecher  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  the  three  battle-cruisers  had  escaped." 
— A.  J.  H.  Pollen,  British  navy  in  battle,  p.  250. 
— "If  the  result  of  the  action  was  viewed  with 
disappointment  in  England,  in  Germany  it  caused 
grave  misgivings  and  a  change  in  the  Chief  Com- 
mand. The  departing  chief,  Admiral  von  In- 
genohl,  was  highly  esteemed,  says  Admiral  Scheer, 
by  his  officers,  who  regretted  that  he  'had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  great  results.'  The  fail- 
ure, he  thinks,  came  from  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  'com- 
plicated by  suggestions  and  instructions  restricting 
the  operation  of  his  plans.'  The  new  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  Admiral  von  Pohl." — H.  Newbolt, 
Naval  history  of  the  war,  igi4-igi8,  p.  70. — On 
the  British  side  in  the  Dogger  Bank  action  only 
the  Lion  was  hit,  and  six  men  wounded.  There 
were  fourteen  casualties  on  other  ships. 

I.  North  sea  patrol. — "The  early  months  of 
191S  witnessed  a  succession  of  disasters  to  our 
auxiUary  cruisers  engaged  in  patrol  work.  ...  In 
the  North  sea,  after  the  action  on  January  24  a 
period  of  quiet  supervened,  and  the  sole  operations 
in  which  our  Navy  was  engaged  were  the  hunting 
down  of  the  enemy  submarines  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  very  efficient  system  for  curtailing  the 
activities  of  these  craft,  and  enforcing  the  blockade 
of  the  enemy  ports.  .  .  .  The  ist  of  May  wit- 
nessed several  incidents  in  the  southern  area  of  the 
North  Sea.  On  this  day  the  old  destroyer  Recruit 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  Galloper  Light- 
ship, and  thirty-nine  of  her  crew  were  lost.  A 
few  hours  later,  the  armec^  trawlers  Barbados, 
Chirsit,  Columbia  and  Mitira,  were  attacked  by 
two  German  Antwerp-built  torpedo  boats  A  2 
and  A  6,  and  a  short  action  ensued  in  which  Co- 
lumbia was  torpedoed  and  sunk;  only  one  of  her 
crew  was  saved,  but  three  others,  a  lieutenant  and 
two  seamen,  were  picked  up  by  the  pursuing 
enemy.  Barbados  and  the  two  trawlers,  however, 
put  up  a  good  fight  and  beat  the  enemy  off,  and 
sent  a  message  to  some  destroyers  in  the  vicinity 
as  to  the  course  taken  by  the  enemy.  Four  de- 
stroyers then  raced  up,  Laforey,  Lark,  Lawford 
and  Leonidas,  accompanied  by  the  light  cruiser 
Undaunted,  and  a  running  fight  ensued  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  two  torpedo  boats. 
.  .  .  Another  mishap  occurred  whilst  a  division  of 
our  destroyers  was  patrolling  off  the  Belgian  coast 
on  May  9,  when  the  Maori  had  the  misfortune  to 
strike  a  mine,  and  subsequently  sank.  The 
Crusader  then  came  up  to  assist  in  the  rescue 
work  and  lowered  her  boats,  but  the  crew  had 
already  taken  to  their  boats  when  they  saw  their 
ship  was  lost.  A  battery  ashore  then  commenced 
to  shell  the  Crusader,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  halt 
she  was  forced  to  retire  without  her  boats'  crews, 
who  were  taken  into  Zeebrugge  along  with  the 
crew  of  the  Maori.  .  .  .  The  new  C.  P.  R.  Princess 
Irene,  a  converted  minelayer,  whilst  lying  in  the 
Medway  at  Sheerncss  on  the  morning  of  May  27 
.  .  .  was   suddenly    blown    up,    and    all    on    board 


but  a  stoker  perished,  including  seventy-six  dock- 
yard workmen.  A  few  days  later,  on  June  10, 
two  torpedo  boats,  Nos.  10  and  12,  whilst  pa- 
trolling the  East  Coast,  were  torpedoed  and  sunk, 
forty-one  of  their  crews  being  saved.  .  .  .  On  the 
20th  the  armoured  cruiser  Roxburgh  was  damaged 
by  a  torpedo  in  the  North  Sea  but  returned  to 
port  under  her  own  steam,  and  ten  days  later  the 
old  destroyer  Lightning  was  also  damaged  and 
fourteen  of  her  crew  were  killed.  The  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  lost  the  destroyer  V  188,  which 
was  torpedoed  by  E  16  on  July  26  whilst  patrol- 
ling the  German  coast,  and  another  patrol  ship 
was  also  torpedoed  about  this  time  by  E  4.  In 
the  early  days  of  August  there  was  a  repetition  of 
the  activity  of  May.  On  the  8th  the  armed 
patrol  Ramsey  (late  I.O.M.  packet)  was  attacked 
by  the  German  Armed  Fleet  Auxiliary  Meteor  and 
sunk  with  five  of  her  officers,  the  remainder  of 
her  crew,  numbering  forty-three,  being  taken 
aboard  a  fishing  vessel  and  later  transferred  to 
Arethusa.  This  cruiser,  with  Aurora;  Cleopatra, 
Conqtiest  and  Undaunted,  immediately  set  off  in 
chase  of  the  minelayer,  and  later  observed  her 
sinking  off  the  Horns  Reef.  Her  crew  had  scuttled 
her  on  the  approach  of  our  cruisers  and  escaped 
to  a  Swedish  ship  near  by.  On  this  day  also  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  India  (P.  &  O.)  was  torpedoed 
off  the  northern  Norwegian  coast  and  was  sunk, 
the  survivors,  numbering  141,  suffering  extremely 
from  the  intense  cold.  On  the  next  day  the  de- 
stroyer Lynx  presumably  struck  a  mine  laid  by 
the  Meteor,  and  sank  with  the  loss  of  seventy- 
four  of  her  crew.  These  four  events,  though  small 
in  themselves,  indicated  extreme  hveliness  on  both 
sides;  but,  as  in  May,  no  developments  apparently 
transpired.  Not  until  October  did  any  surface 
ship  come  to  grief.  On  the  2Sth,  E  5  torpedoed 
and  sank  an  auxiliary  of  the  'Mowe'  type  near 
Borkum  Island,  but  three  days  later  our  fine 
armoured  cruiser  Argyll  stranded  off  the  Scottish 
coast  during  heavy  weather  and  became  a  total 
wreck;  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  More  de- 
plorable was  the  mining  of  the  hospital  ship 
Anglia  ...  in  the  Channel  on  November  17;  she 
was  carrying  many  badly  wounded  soldiers  from 
France,  and  she  took  down  about  eighty  of  the 
staff  and  patients.  .  .  .  During  the  winter  months 
little  of  importance  occurred  in  the  North  Sea, 
though  the  incessant  watch  was,  of  course,  main- 
tained, and  our  submarines  were  continually  off 
the  enemy's  coast.  It  was  only  from  the  fact  thit 
so  seldom  did  his  ships  emerge  that  there  is  so 
little  to  relate  of  their  experiences.  On  December 
22,  however,  E  16  sighted  off  Heligoland  a  flotilla 
of  torpedo  boats,  trawlers,  tugs  and  a  sloop,  which 
were  forming  a  screen  for  a  large  Fleet  Auxiliary 
presumably  engaged  in  minelaying.  Despite  her 
strong  protection  E  i6's  plucky  commander  de- 
cided to  attack  her;  by  skilful  manoeuvring  he 
successfully  discharged  a  torpedo  at  her  and  ob- 
served her  begin  to  sink." — R.  H.  Gibson,  Three 
years  of  naval  warfare,  pp.  72-75. 

2.  Dovi;r  patrol. — In  1015  "a  second  series  of 
attacks  on  the  Belgian  ports  were  carried  out  by 
the  Dover  patrol  with  marked  success  and  at  a 
small  cost.  These  ports  had  been  converted  into 
veritable  hornets'  nests  by  the  enemy,  whose  sub- 
marines derived  great  benefit  from  them.  By 
utilising  Ostenti  and  Zeebrugge  as  baizes  they  had 
no  need  to  return  to  German  ports  to  replenish 
their  stores  of  fuel  and  provisions,  and  thus  could 
easily  prey  upon  .  .  .  f British]  commerce  enter- 
ing the  busy  Thames.  Operations  commenced  on 
the    morning    of    August    23    [1915]    under    Vice- 
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Admiral  Bacon.  A  violent  shelling  by  our  new 
monitors  and  a  large  number  of  other  craft  was 
directed  on  Zcebrugge,  and  much  damage  was 
caused  to  the  factories  and  earthworks  and  to 
ships  in  the  harbour.  One  of  these  was  a  de- 
stroyer which  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
terrible  fire,  but  she  was  encountered  off  Ostend 
by  two  French  destroyers  and  sunk  after  a  brief 
fight.  The  next  attack  was  delivered  on  September 
6,  when  five  monitors  attacked  Ostend  and  wrecked 
the  submarine  works  and  quays;  our  fire  was  re- 
turned with  considerable  accuracy.  Westende  was 
also  shelled  by  three  gunboats,  and  this  place  was 
again  visited  on  the  19th,  together  with  Middle- 
kirke  and  Raversyde;  French  batteries  near  Nieu- 
port  greatly  assisted  in  this  attack.  Five  days 
later  a  large  combined  attack  was  delivered  on  the 
fortifications  both  east  and  west  of  Ostend,  em- 
bracing Knocke,  Blankenberge,  Heyst  and  Zee- 
brugge;  great  damage  was  done  to  the  German 
batteries,  military  depots  and  factories,  and  several 
large  fires  broke  out.  On  the  26th,  27th,  and  30th 
the  attack  was  continued,  especially  on  the  bat- 
teries at  Westende  and  Middlekirke,  and  large 
explosions  were  observed,  Zeebrugge  was  revisited 
on  October  3,  and  several  outbreaks  of  fire  were 
seen.  A  few  isolated  shellings  during  October  and 
November  completed  the  work.  Admiral  Bacon 
states  that  the  damage  inflicted  by  six  extensive 
bombardments  and  eighteen  minor  shellings  m- 
cludes  the  sinking  of  the  destroyer,  two  subma- 
rines and  a  large  dredger;  three  large  factories 
were  destroyed,  and  several  guns,  ammunition 
dumps,  etc.  were  also  disposed  of.  .  .  .  He  gives 
no  list  of  the  ships  engaged,  but  states  that  'eighty 
craft  were  engaged  in  these  operations  manned 
lor  the  greater  part  by  naval  Reserve  officers  and 
former  fishermen.'  He  had  under  him  the  Sixth 
Destroyer  Flotilla,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Second 
French  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  and  patrol,  of 
which  he  states  three  ships  were  lost." — R.  M. 
Gibson,  Three  years  of  naval  warfare,  pp.  69-70. 
3.  Mine  sweeping  and  submarines. — By  the 
end  of  the  year  1914  the  work  of  buoying  the 
extended  channel  past  the  mine  fields  in  the  North 
sea  began,  but  till  well  into  January,  1915,  losses 
of  trawlers  and  vessels  continued.  "When  the 
buoying  was  complete  there  still  remained  for 
the  mine-sweepers  and  patrols  the  unceasing  work 
in  all  weathers  of  keeping  free  the  East  Coast 
channel,  which  was  now  500  miles  long.  Further 
south,  and  particularly  about  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
where  the  heavy  winter  weather  and  strong  tides 
were  always  setting  both  our  own  and  the  German 
mines  adrift,  the  work  was  particularly  arduous. 
The  Irish  minefield,  moreover,  which  the  Berlin 
had  laid  off  Tory  Island,  was  still  unswept. 
Week  by  week,  as  the  weather  permitted,  the 
trawlers  worked  at  it,  many  mines  were  de- 
stroyed, yet  on  December  19  the  liner  Tritonia 
was  sunk  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where 
the  loss  of  the  Manchester  Commerce  first  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  the  danger.  It  is  difficult 
to  gain  a  full  impression  of  all  the  toil  and 
danger,  the  skill  and  devotion  which  went  to  make 
up  what  mine-sweeping  flotillas  were  giving  to 
the  common  cause.  Their  part  was  but  the  sober 
background  against  which  the  more  conspicuous 
exploits  of  the  navy  are  thrown  into  relief,  yet, 
if  we  would  grasp  what  the  sea  service  gave,  .we 
must  never  forget  how  that  background  was 
being  worked  in  patiently,  incessantly,  stroke  by 
stroke,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  with  the  old 
tasks  never  complete  and  new  ones  constantly 
being   set.     Nor   must   we   fail   to    remember   that 


all  this  grim  fishing  was  over  and  above  the  hunt 
for  submarines,  for  which,  ...  a  special  and  vast 
organisation  was  just  coming  into  operation  as 
fast  as  the  innumerable  trawlers  and  drifters 
could  be  fitted  with  guns  and  gear.  We  have 
been  taught  to  be  proud  of  how  in  days  gone  by 
the  sea  spirit  of  the  nation  answered  the  call  at  the 
hour  of  danger,  but  never  in  all  our  long  story  had 
there  been  such  an  answer  as  this.  .  .  .  The  offen- 
sive work  of  .  .  .  [the  British]  submarines,  though 
equally  persistent  and  daring,  was  necessarily  re- 
stricted. Targets  were  few  and  difficult  to  reach. 
Only  in  the  Bight  and  the  Baltic  were  they  to  be 
found,  and  in  those  jx;rilous  waters  was  the  main 
scene  of  operations.  Inside  Heligoland  and  off  the 
mouths  of  German  rivers  the  Harwich  submarines 
of  the  'diving  patrol'  kept  the  enemy  continually 
on  the  alert.  In  the  whole  area  of  their  guard 
the  enemy  swarmed  about  them,  under  the  water, 
upon  it  and  in  the  air.  In  every  direction  were 
lines  of  patrol  trawlers  to  be  dived  under,  all 
kinds  of  aircraft  to  be  avoided  and  groups  of 
well-handled  destroyers  hunting  like  hounds.  Con- 
flicts were  frequent,  but  with  small  material  gain. 
But  it  was  not  in  material  gain  that  much  was 
to  be  hoped  for.  The  significance  of  the  diving 
patrol  submarines  was  more  subtle.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  tentacles  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Though 
apparently  inert  in  its  lair,  its  reach  was  long, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  enemy's  ports  it  was 
feeling — always  feeling — for  its  opportunity.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  the  North  Sea  that  the  enemy  was 
smarting  under  its  stings.  E  i  and  E  9  were  still 
in  the  Baltic,  under  Lieutenant-Commanders  N.  F. 
Laurence  and  M.  K.  Horton.  At  the  end  of 
October  1914,  after  their  first  raids,  they  came 
definitely  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  von  Essen. 
.  .  .  How  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  our 
appearance  in  the  Baltic  is  seen  in  a  General 
Instruction  issued  by  Prince  Henry  to  the  German 
submarines  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  patrol  when  it 
was  known  where  our  submarines  were  based. 
In  warning  them  against  wasting  effort  on  the 
local  surface  patrol,  he  said,  'I  consider  the  de- 
struction of  a  Russian  submarine  will  be  a  great 
success,  but  I  regard  the  destruction  of  a  British 
submarine  as  being  'at  least  as  valuable  as  that 
of  a  Russian  armoured  cruiser.'  During  the  win- 
ter the  German  Baltic  forces  were  mainly  em- 
ployed in  efforts  to  control  the  flood  of  contra- 
band from  Sweden  to  Russia  across  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  in  an  expedition  to  the  Aland  Islands, 
where  they  suspected  an  advance  base  was  being 
formed  for  operations  in  the  southern  Baltic." — 
J.  S.  Corbett,  Naval  operations  {History  of  the 
Great  War  based  on  official  documents,  v.  2,  pp 
48,  28s,  287). 

(b)  Italy  on  the  sea.  —  i.  Italian  naval 
STRENGTH. — At  the  Outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Italian  navy  "consisted  of  fourteen  battleships  in 
actual  commission,  of  which  six  were  of  the  Dread- 
nought type;  others  were  on  the  slip  or  in  various 
stages  of  completion.  The  oldest  battleship  of 
the  Dreadnought  type  was  the  Dante  Alighieri, 
launched  in  1910.  .  .  .  On  a  displacement  of  19,400 
tons,  she  was  given  an  armament  of  twelve  12- 
inch  guns,  disposed  in  four  triple  turrets,  ...  as 
well  as  twenty  4.7-inch  guns  and  twelve  3-inch 
guns.  Her  speed  was  nearly  24  knots,  being  over 
2  knots  faster  than  the  first  British  Dreadnought. 
The  next  to  be  completed,  the  Giidio  Cesare  and 
the  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  were  also  very  remarkable 
vessels.  Each  had  a  displacement  of  22,340  tons, 
a  length  of  SS7  feet,  a  beam  of  92  feet,  a  draught 
of  28  feet,  and  34,000  indicated  horse-power.  .  .  . 
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Each  had  four  propellers  driven  by  three  groups 
of  Parson's  turbines,  and  was  designed  to  attain 
a  speed  of  nearly  23  knots.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
armour,  their  water-line  belt  was  9  inches  thick 
amidships,  diminishing  to  4^  inches  forward  and 
aft.  .  .  .  They  carried  1,000  tons  of  coal  and  oil, 
and  their  complement  of  men  and  officers  was 
just  under  1,000.  To  this  class  also  belonged  the 
Conte  di  Cavour,  .  .  .  launched  in  1911.  The 
next  two  .  .  .  were  the  Caio  Duilio  and  the  An- 
drea Doria,  the  latter,  at  Italy's  entry  into  the 
war,  being  not  quite  complete.  Both  these  vessels 
were  improvements  upon  the  Conte  di  Cavour 
class.  .  .  .  They  were  designed  to  attain  a  speed 
of  23  knots,  and  their  complement  was  over  1,000. 
Apart  from  these  most  modern  ships,  Italy  pos- 
sessed the  powerful  pre-Dreadnought  battleships, 
upon  which  she  had  relied  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  TripoU  campaign.  .  .  .  Turning  to  armoured 
cruisers,  Italy  on  the  outbreak  of  war  had  ten,  of 
which  the  most  effective  were  the  Amalfi  .  .  .  and 
the  Pisa,  .  .  .  with  a  displacement  of  nearly  io,oco 
tons,  an  armament  of  four  lo-inch,  eight  7.s-inch, 
and  sixteen  3-inch  guns,  three  submerged  torpedo- 
tubes,  and  a  speed  of  23  knots;  and  the  San  Giorgio 
and  San  Marco,  also  of  nearly  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement. .  .  .  Coming  to  light  cruisers  and 
scouts,  the  building  of  which,  as  in  practically  all 
navies,  had  been  rather  neglected  in  recent  years, 
Italy  had  sixteen,  of  which  the  Libia,  the  Nino 
Bixio,  the  Quarto,  and  the  Marsala  were  the  most 
important.  .  .  .  These  fine  ships  were  given  two 
groups  of  Parson's  turbines;  eight  were  driven  by 
liquid  fuel,  two  being  for  mixed  stoking.  .  .  .  Italy 
was  well  provided  with  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroyers. She  had  nearly  fifty  destroyers  built 
or  building,  twenty  of  them  having  a  maximum 
speed  of  35  knots;  and  nearly  seventy  first-class 
torpedo-boats  were  included  in  the  Navy,  the  ma- 
jority of  both  of  these  classes  having  been  built, 
or  being  in  course  of  construction.  .  .  .  Among 
the  most  recent  destroyers  were  those  belonging  to 
the  well-known  Indomito  Intrepido  class,  ...  all 
of  them  being  oil-fuel  vessels.  ...  In  addition  to 
these  mosquito  craft,  Italy  had  twenty  submarines 
in  commission  and  several  others  of  a  larger  tyf)e 
building,  three  naval  airships,  and  numerous  sea- 
planes. ...  As  against  this  Austria-Hungary,  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  had  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing naval  establishment:  Four  Dreadnoughts 
built  and  three  projected,  with  a  combined  dis- 
placement of  over  150,000,  and  six  effective  pre- 
Dreadnought  battleships.  She  had  also  six  coast- 
defence  vessels,  two  armoured  and  five  protected 
cruisers,  eighteen  destroyers,  thirty-nine  torpedo- 
boats,  and  six  submarines;  the  submarine  flotillas 
were  soon  to  be  largely  reinforced  from  German 
sources.  Her  total  naval  personnel  amounted  to 
about  24,000  all  told.  .  .  .  Prior  to  Italy's  en- 
trance [into  the  war]  the  policing,  not  only  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  Adriatic,  had  fallen 
to  the  French  and  British  navies  alone,  whose 
responsibilities  elsewhere  were  great  and  pressing. 
When,  on  the  midnight  of  Sunday,  May  23,  1915, 
Italy's  fleet  came  to  their  assistance,  Entente  sea- 
men at  once  appreciated  the  value  of  the  contri- 
bution thus  made  to  victory.  .  .  .  The  Minister 
of  Marine  was  Admiral  Viale,  who  had  held  the 
chief  command  of  the  Italian  fleet  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Tripoli  campaign  .  .  .  Owing  to  ill- 
health  [he]  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  post 
in  September,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vicc-Admiral 
Camillo  Corsi.  .  .  .  The  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Italian  Navy  for  the  first  two  and  a  half 
years  of  the  war  was  the  first-cousin  of  the  King, 


the  Duke  of  [the]  Abruzzi,  naval  officer,  moun- 
taineer, and  Arctic  explorer,  who  had  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  the  TripoH  campaign.  .  ^  . 
After  two  and  a  half  years  ...  he  was  succeeded 
by  Vice-Admiral  Count  Thaon  di  Revel.  This 
officer  also  had  seen  distinguished  service  during 
the  Libyan  War,  when  he  had  commanded  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Second  Squadron.  He  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  naval  detachment  that  dem- 
onstrated before  the  Dardanelles  and  sank  two 
Turkish  ships  at  Bey  rout  in  Syria." — A.  Hurd, 
Italian  sea  power  and  the  Great  War,  pp.  39-42, 
46-47. 

2.  Bombardment  of  Ancona. — "War  was  de- 
clared at  midnight,  and  the  next  day  a  number 
of  Austrian  men-of-war  bombarded  Ancona, 
achieving  little  military  damage,  but  destroying  a 
considerable  amount  of  civilian  property.  This 
action  was  made  notable  on  the  Italian  side  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  submarine  Foca,  which,  single- 
handed,  moved  out  against  the  Austrian  fleet, 
apparently  causing  the  ships  to  abandon  their 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  coast  towns  of 
Porto  Recanati,  Rimini,  Manfredonia,  Barletta, 
and  Bari,  were  also  fired  upon,  this  being  the  only 
occasion  during  the  whole  war  when  anything  like 
a  concerted  fleet  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  can  be  said  to  have  been  undertaken. 
At  these  places,  again,  very  little  naval  or  mili- 
tary damage  was  caused.  At  Barletta  two  Italian 
destroyers  were  encountered  and  brought  to  ac- 
tion ;  one  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping  the  other, 
the  Turbine,  after  a  most  gallant  action,  was  de- 
stroyed. This  little  vessel,  of  330  tons,  .  .  .  sight- 
ing an  enemy  destroyer,  had  at  once  given  chase, 
thereby  detaching  herself  from  her  consorts  of  the 
naval  patrol.  After  chasing  the  enemy  destroj^er 
for  about  half  an  hour,  three  more  enemy  de- 
stroyers and  a  cruiser  were  encountered.  By  this 
time  the  Turbine  had  been  hit  twice  in  her  boiler 
room,  and  soon  afterwards  was  set  on  fire.  But 
with  the  greatest  courage  she  continued  to  fight  a 
rearguard  action  for  yet  another  hour.  Her  am- 
munition being  then  exhausted,  her  commander 
ordered  the  sea-cocks  to  be  opened  in  order  to 
sink  the  vessel,  and  thereby  prevent  her  capture. 
...  On  the  same  day,  May  24,  the  intrepid  spirit 
animating  the  Italian  destroyer  flotillas  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Zeffiro,  a  boat  of 
325  tons,  ...  in  penetrating  into  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Buso  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  Here  she 
caused  great  damage  to  the  quays,  and  she  also 
sank  several  motor-boats,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  group  and  fifty  men  surrendering  and  bQ.ing 
brought  back  as  prisoners.  On  May  26  a  blockade 
was  formally  declared  by  the  Italian  Government 
of  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  coast  from  the 
Italian  frontier,  including  all  its  islands,  harbours, 
gulfs,  channels  and  bays,  and  also  of  the  Albanian 
shore,  from  the  frontier  of  Montenegro  to  Cape 
Kiephali  on  the  south.  The  opportunity  had 
come  for  the  Italian  air  forces  to  lend  invaluable 
aid  for  the  first  time.  On  May  27  a  naval  air- 
ship, the  M  2,  bombed  the  Austrian  harbour  of 
Sebenico,  as  well  as  some  destroyers  that  she 
sighted  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kerka.  On 
May  30  another  airship  bombed  the  dockyard  at 
Pola,  damaging  the  railway,  and,  so  it  was  re- 
ported, the  Austrian  battleship  Erzherzog  Franz 
Ferdinand.  On  May  31  two  destroyers  made  a 
reconnaissance  into  the  harbour  of  Monfalcqne, 
and  shelled  various  military  objects,  including  the 
electric  power  station.  On  June  i  Italy's  ar- 
moured cruisers  made  a  demonstration  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  but  failed  to  come  into  touch 
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with  any  hostile  forces.  The  semaphore  and  wire- 
less stations  on  the  island  of  Lissa  were,  however, 
apain  destroyed— again,  because  this  had  already 
once  been  accomplushed  by  the  French  Navy  dur- 
ing November,  1014 — the  Austrians  having  in  the 
meantime  rebuilt  them.  An  observation  station 
on  the  island  of  Curzola  was  attacked  on  the  same 
day.  In  this  dramatic  way  the  Italian  Navy 
began  to  co-operate  with  the  Allies." — A.  Hurd, 
Italian  sea   power    and    the    Great    War,    pp.    46- 

49- 

3.  Exploits  of  the  Zeffiro. — "On  June   5   the 
cables   between   the   mainland   and   the    islands   of 
the   Dalmatian  Archipelago   were  cut,  and  various 
observation     stations     and     lighthouses     on     these 
islands  were  destroyed.    On  the  same  day  the  little 
island  of  Pelagosa   in  the   mid-Adriatic   was  bom- 
barded, as  also   was  the   railway   between   Cattaro 
and  Ragusa,  the  latter  being  much  damaged.     On 
June    7    some    light    cruisers    bombarded    Monfal- 
cone,    setting    the    castle    of    Duino    on    tire,    and 
silencing    one    of    three    batteries    in    the    vicinity. 
Two   days  later,   on  June   9,  a   combined   military 
and  naval  attack  on  this  town  took  place.     With 
the  help  of  guntire  from  the  sea  it  was  soon  ren- 
dered   untenable,   and    fell   into    the   hands    of   the 
Italians    on    the    following    day,   its   capture    being 
rapidly   followed   by   that   of   Porto   Rosega,   three 
miles  to  the  south,  thereby  placing  in  Italian  pos- 
session a  very  valuable  shipyard  district.    On  June 
12    the   destroyer   Zeffiro   again   gained   distinction, 
making   a   gallant   attempt   to   wreck   the   Austrian 
aerodrome   at   Parenzo.      Unfortunately,   upon   her 
arrival    the    place    was    wrapped    in    fog,    thereby 
rendering  accurate  gunfire  extremely  difficult.    The 
commander    of    the    Zeffiro,    however,    decided,    in 
spite   of    this,   to   enter   the    harbour,    where,   per- 
ceiving three  Austrian  soldiers  upon  the  quay,  he 
landed  a  small  party  to  capture  them.     Two  sjuc- 
ceeded,  however,  in  escaping  and  giving  the  alarm 
to  the  city,  whereupon  the  shore  batteries  opened 
a   fierce   lire   upon   the   Zeffiro.     The   latter,   how- 
ever, succeeded  ...  in  locating  and  inflicting  con- 
siderable damage  upon  the  aerodrome,  besides  ob- 
taining very  useful  information.    On  June  17  Italy 
lost  her  first  submarine,  the  Medusa,  with  all  her 
crew  except  five,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Austrians.      The    incident    was    of    some    note    as 
being,  it  was  believed,  the  first  time  that  two  sub- 
marines  had   fought   each    other.     On    June    18   a 
small    Austrian    detachment    attacked    the    Italian 
coast  towns  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  and  Fano;   it  was 
a   tip-and-run    raid,   and   the   enemy    succeeded    in 
escaping  without  loss.     On  July  4  a  successful  raid 
by   an    Italian   airship   was   made   upon    the   great 
arsenal  and  shipyard   of  the  Stabilimento   Tecnico 
at  Trieste,  where  several  bombs  were  dropped  and 
serious     damage     inflicted,     the     airship     returning 
safely.    These  works  were  again  raided  three  days 
later,  .  .  .  when   a   very   large  fire   was  caused  by 
the  aerial  bombardment.    It  was  on  this  day,  how- 
ever, that  a  rather  serious  loss  to  the  ItaUan  Navy 
was  sustained  by  the  torpedoing  of  the  armoured 
cruiser  Amal-fi,  while   undertaking  a   reconnaissance 
in   the  Upper  Adriatic.  ...  A   few  days  later  the 
gallant  Zeffiro  again  came  into  prominence,  when, 
with  a  flotilla  of  Italian  destroyers,  she  again  at- 
tacked,   and    this    time    destroyed,    the    aerodrome 
at   Parenzo.     This    success   was   overshadowed    on 
July   18,   when   another   disaster   befell   the   Italian 
Navy  in  the  loss  of  the  armoured  cruiser  Garibaldi. 
.  .  .  [She]     formed    part    of    a    detachment    that 
had   been   bombarding    the   railway    near   Cattaro. 
.  .  .  She    was   torpedoed,   as    was   afterwards   dis- 


covered, by  the  Austrian  submarine  U  4,  one  of 
a  number  of  submarines  which  were  simultan- 
eously attacking  her.  .  .  .  Happily,  of  her  crew 
of  540,  nearly  500  were  saved  by  destroyers  which 
steamed  to  the  scene  in  answer  to  her  wireless 
calls  for  help." — Ibid.,  pp.  49-51- 

4.  AoKiATic  ci.osKD. — "Thc  Austro-HungariaH 
Navy  was  still  intent  on  tip-and-run  raids,  and 
on  July  iQ  the  little  town  of  Monopoli  was 
wantonly  bombarded.  The  Italian  authorities  de- 
termined on  a  more  rigorous  control  of  the  sea 
in  order  the  better  to  deal  with  such  outrages. 
Four  days  later,  on  July  23,  the  whole  of  the 
Adriatic  was  formally  declared  closed  to  merchant 
vessels  of  all  countries  except  such  as  were  bound 
to  Italian  or  Montenegrin  ports  and  carried  a 
permit  from  the  Italian  Minister  of  War.  The 
Adriatic  thus  became  a  controlled  military  area 
Uke  the  North  Sea.  On  July  26,  as  the  result 
of  an  extremely  well-planned  and  daring  action, 
the  little  island  of  Pelagosa  .  .  .  was  occupied  by 
Italian  naval  forces.  It  had  become  clear  for 
some  time  that  this  island  was  being  made  use 
of  by  the  Austrians,  both  as  a  signal  station  for 
patrols  and  also  as  a  base  for  submarines.  On 
the  night  of  the  26th,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  carry  it,  and  as  the  result  of  a  skilful  disposi- 
tion this  was  successfully  done.  On  July  27  the 
Austrians  made  yet  another  of  their  fruitless  tip- 
and-run  raids,  this  time  bombarding  Senigallia, 
where  the  chief  damage  was  suffered  by  a  home 
for  sailors.  On  August  5  Italy  lost  her  first  naval 
airship,  the  Cittd  di  Jesi,  as  the  result  of  hostile 
anti-aircraft  fire  while  raiding  Pola,  .  .  .  her  crew 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians.  On  August 
II  the  loss  of  the  submarine  Medusa  was  avenged 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  submarine  U  12 
in  the  Northern  Adriatic,  that  vessel  being  sunk 
with  all  hands.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  was  be- 
coming clear  that,  with  the  increasing  demands 
upon  Italian  transports,  owing  to  the  victualling 
of  the  armies  and  civilian  populations  of  Monte- 
negro and  Serbia,  together  with  the  very  limited 
supply  of  patrol  craft  at  Italy's  disposal,  further 
measures  were  becoming  imperative  for  the  effec- 
tual defence  of  her  long  coastline.  It  was  accord- 
ingly decided  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  armoured 
trains,  whose  action  as  coast  defenders  would  be 
very  considerably  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  main 
railway  from  Ravenna  to  Brindisi  hugged  the 
coast  almost  throughout  its  length.  The  necessary 
action  was  swiftly  taken,  and  with  conspicuous 
success.  These  armoured  trains  were  placed  under 
naval  control,  and  manned  by  marines,  and  were 
so  distributed  that  they  could  easily  be  assembled 
at  any  spot  at  which  an  enemy  attack  was  ex- 
pected. Each  train  was  provided  with  heavy  and 
anti-aircraft  guns,  was  labelled  in  big  letters  "For 
King  and  Country"  and,  in  fact,  became  the  ship 
of  its  crew,  consisting  of  about  seventy  seamen 
and  officers.  Rifle-rooms  and  kitchens,  observa- 
tion rooms  and  comfortable  cabins,  were  provided 
in  each  train,  which  was  capable  of  opening  tire 
within  forty  seconds  while  still  steaming.  The 
life  on  the  train  was  one  of  strict  discipline,  the 
day  being  divided  as  methodically  as  on  board 
ship,  with  periods  of  sentry-go,  drilling,  school, 
meals,  and  rest." — Ibid.,  pp.  51-53. 

5.  Destruction  of  Austrian  cruisers. — "A 
notable  incident  of  the  year  1915  happened  on 
December  5,  when  the  Austrian  light  cruiser  A^o- 
vara,  with  some  destroyers,  raided  port  of  San 
Giovanni  di  Medua,  which  had  become  of  extreme 
importance  in  connection  with  the  succour  of 
the  hard-pressed  Montenegrin  and  Serbian   forces. 
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In  this  action,  although  the  Austrians  made  very 
extravagant  claims,  only  two  small  steamers,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  sunk,  together  with  a  few 
sailing  craft.  The  chief  interest  in  recording  this 
raid  is  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the 
next  phase  of  Italian  naval  operations  had  already 
begun — namely,  that  of  making  possible  the  tragic 
retreat  into  safety  of  the  famished  refugees  and 
exhausted  soldiers  of  the  Serbian  and  Montenegrin 
armies  who  were  now  beginning  to  straggle  down 
in  increasing  numbers  to  the  Albanian  coast-line. 
It  was  largely  for  this  purpose  that  the  port  "of 
Medua,  together  with  that  of  Durazzo,  was  being 
used,  and  it  had  meanwhile  become  necessary  "to 
occupy  and  greatly  enlarge  the  former  Austrian 
harbour  of  Valona,  guarding  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Straits  of  Otranto.  With  great  secrecy, 
therefore,  an  Italian  expeditionary  force  had  been 
safely  transferred  to  this  port,  and  as  the  result 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  a  rapid  trans- 
formation had  been  effected.  Needless  to  say,' it 
had  been  wholly  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, to  conceal  this  great  movement  in  its 
entirety  from  the  enemy,  but  throughout  the  opera- 
tion only  two  vessels  were  lost — a  very  remarkable 
record;  one  of  these  was  a  chartered  merchant- 
vessel,  the  Re  Umberto,  and  the  other  a  destroyer, 
Intrepido,  one  of  the  latest  vessels,  .  .  .  launched 
in  igij;  .  .  .  both  of  them  had  the  ill-fortune 
to  strike  floating  mines.  .  .  .  Before  passing  on, 
one  other  raid  may  be  mentioned  as  typifying 
the  dangers  which  threatened  every  transport,  and 
the  courage  and  skill  with  which  these  were  either 
forestalled  or  defeated.  On  December  28  an  Aus- 
trian destroyer  flotilla  set  sail  from  Cattaro  to 
bombard  Durazzo,  where  it  shelled  the  land  bat- 
teries and  sank  in  the  harbour  a  steamer  and  a 
sailing  vessel.  A  combined  force,  however,"  of 
French,  British,  and  Italian  light  vessels  put  to 
sea  to  cut  them  off  from  their  base,  and  succeeded 
in  heavily  engaging  them.  The  Austrian  destroyer 
Triglav  was  sunk,  and  a  sister  ship  forced  into  a 
mine-field  and  blown  up — a  tribute  not  only  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  naval  precautions  taken, 
but  to  the  close  unity  between  the  three  fleets 
holding  command  of  the  Mediterranean." — A. 
Hurd,  Italian  sea  power  and  the  Great  War,  pp 
53-54- 

(c)  Russia  on  the  sea.— After  the  war  with 
Japan,  Russia  began  the  reconstruction  of  her 
navy.  The  Navy  Bill  of  1912  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  $250,000,000  on  a  building  program 
to  be  completed  in  191 7,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1914  not  much  advance  had  been  made 
in  naval  strength.  Russia's  aim  was  to  create  a 
strong  Baltic  battle  fleet  that  would  equal  any 
that  Germany  could  place  in  those  waters,  but 
she  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  her  plans 
when  the  storm  burst  over  Europe.  When  war 
was  declared  Russia  had  in  the  Baltic  only  four 
Dreadnoughts,  ten  armored  cruisers,  two  light 
cruisers,  eighty  destroyers,  and  twenty-four  sub- 
marines. In  the  Black  sea  she  had  about  double 
this  number.  The  Russian  naval  bases  were  Kron- 
stadt,  which  is  ice-bound  in  winter,  the  less  im- 
portant ice-free  base  at  Libau  and  a  base  for 
torpedo  boats  at  Sveaborg.  Another  base  at  Reval 
was  in  process  of  construction,  but  not  completed. 
The  first  hostile  acts  against  Russia  performed  by 
German  battle  ships  were  not  important.  Libau 
was  bombarded  August  2,  the  squadron  retiring 
after  damaging  the  works  in  the  port.  The  coast 
of  Courland  was  bombarded  March  25,  1915,  and 
Libau  again  on  March  31.  On  April  9  the  Ger- 
mans captured  Libau  and  advanced  in  Courland.— 


Based  on  Official  reports. — See  also  B.'^ltic  prov- 
inces: 191S-1918. 

I.  Operations  in  the  Baltic. — "On  May  21 
[1915],  the  Russian  submarine  Okun,  .  .  .  meet- 
ing an  enemy  squadron  of  ten  ships  between 
Vindava  and  Gotland,  attacked  it,  and,  firing  sev- 
eral torpedoes,  heard  loud  explosions.  The  sub- 
marine was  unable  to  determine  accurately  the 
result  of  the  attack,  because  the  attack  was  deliv- 
ered at  such  close  quarters  that  when  the  ship 
struck  by  the  torpedo  sank  the  submarine  collided 
with  it,  its  periscope  being  broken  off,  and  so 
rendered  useless.  .  .  .  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  of  the  Oktm  the  transport  Hindenburg 
was  blown  up  by  a  submarine,  and  an  English 
submarine  sank  a  transport  and  a  torpedo  boat, 
at  the  same  time  injuring  another,  which  lay 
alongside  the  transport;  .  .  .  two  enemy  vessels, 
one  of  them  a  light  cruiser,  came  to  grief  in  our 
mine  fields.  The  very  successful  activity  of  our 
submarine  fleet  somewhat  cooled  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  fleet  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  limited  the  sphere  of  its  activity  to  the 
occupied  coast  of  Libau.  .  .  .  The  operations  of 
the  German  fleet  at  Vindava  on  June  15  [were 
unsuccessful]  when  a  squadron  consisting  of  the 
coast-defense  battleship  Siegfried,  .  .  .  four  cruisers, 
and  torpedo  boats  began  to  bombard  the  town 
and  the  wharves  of  the  port,  one  of  the  torpedo 
boats  being  blown  up  while  trawling  for  mines; 
the  bombardment,  which  lasted  for  fifteen  minutes, 
proved  devoid  of  results,  the  squadron  being  re- 
pulsed by  gunfire  from  the  shore.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
activities  of  the  Germans  from  the  sea  proved 
fruitless,  and  Vindava  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  only  on  July  3  (16),  when  our  land 
forces  withdrew,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  crossed  the  Venta.  Our  only  loss  during 
this  period  was  the  destruction  of  the  mine-layer 
Yenesei,  which  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  only 
a  small  number  of  the  crew  being  saved.  .  .  .  The 
answer  to  the  destruction  of  the  Yenesei  was  the 
successful  attack  by  an  English  submarine  .  .  . 
of  a  line-of-battle  ship  of  the  type  of  the  Deutsch- 
land,  (according  to  later  information  the  Pommern, 
13,200  tons,  1907.)  ...  On  June  19  [July  2],  .  .  . 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  Island  of  Gotland, 
there  was  an  encounter  between  the  Russian  scout 
cruisers  Makaroff,  Bayan,  Bogatyr,  and  Oleg  and 
the  German  Augsburg,  Albatross,  Bremen,  and 
Roon.  It  was  a  very  misty,  foggy  morning  when 
our  squadron  made  out  the  two  leading  ships 
and  attacked,  trying  to  cut  their  line  of  retreat 
— a  manoeuvre  which  was  in  part  successful— the 
Albatross  turned  to  the  north,  the  Augsburg,  thanks 
to  its  speed  and  the  curtain  of  smoke  thrown  out 
by  the  torpedo  boats,  disappeared  a  half  hpur 
after  the  beginning  of  the  battle;  the  torpedoes 
missed  their  mark.  Hard  hit  and  cut  off,  the 
Albatross  made  for  neutral  waters,  and,  under  fire 
of  our  guns,  ran  aground  on  the  Island  of  Got- 
land, under  the  Esterharn  Lighthouse.  Leaving 
the  Albatross,  our  squadron  turned  to  the  north, 
toward  Russian  water,  and  was  attacked  on  the 
way  by  the  armored  cruiser  Roon,  the  cruiser 
Bremen,  and  four  torp)edo  boats.  A  battle  which 
lasted  thirty  minutes  began.  Our  squadron  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rurik,  whose 
ten-inch  guns  punished  the  Roon  badly;  the  Roon 
made  off,  the  pursuit  lasting  an  hour.  Meanwhile 
the  Rurik  was  attacked  by  a  submarine,  but  with- 
out success,  the  attacking  being  repeated  after  the 
return  to  home  waters,  when  the  torpedo  boat 
Vrimalelny  rammed  the  submarine.  Details  of 
this  battle  are  lacking.    Our  injuries  were  insignifi- 
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cant — in  all,  fourteen  sailors  wounded.  On  the 
German  side  the  greatest  damage  was  suffered 
by  the  Albatrois,  which  ran  ashore,  and  next,  by 
the  Jioon  and  the  Augsburg,  which  did  not  take 
part  in  the  second  battle.  lUiiJ  ihe  Albatross  .  .  . 
twenty  shells  fell.  Of  the  crew  of  200,  23  were  killed 
and  2Q  wounded,  some  of  whom  died  on  shore  in  the 
town  of  Visba,  where  the  crew  was  interned  by 
the  Swedish  authorities.  .  .  .  The  further  activities 
of  the  Germans  were  directed  against  the  Gull  of 
Riga ;  two  torpedo  boats  bombarded  the  coast 
close  to  the  Domesnes  lighthouse,  the  lighthouse 
itself  being  slightly  injured;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  their  army  advanced,  the  fleet  endeavored 
to  keep  pace  with  it,  but  met  with  resistance:  our 
torpedo  boats  and  hydroplanes  attacked  them  and 
even  compelled  one  of  their  ships  to  run  ashore. 
The  approach  of  the  German  fleet  to  Tukkum 
was  stopped  by  the  lire  of  our  guns.  In  this  way 
the  activity  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  war  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  more  than  satisfactory ;  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  the  Fallada,  Yenesei,  two  torpedo  boats, 
and  several  au.xiliary  boats,  for  which  the  Ger- 
mans paid  with  the  loss  of  the  Magdeburg,  Fried- 
rich,  Karl,  Albatross,  two  line-of-battle  ships,  four 
or  five  torpedo  boats,  and  a  number  of  transports, 
our  Baltic  fleet  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  group  of  dreadnoughts,  which  has  greatly 
increased  its  fighting  weight." — Russian  Admiralty 
report. 

2.  Russian  and  Geiuvian  sea-fights   (August). 
—On  August  10,  1915,  a  German  fleet,  consisting  of 
nine   old   model  battleships,  twelve  cruisers  and  a 
flotilla     of     destroyers     attempted     to     force     the 
southern  chanel  which  leads  to  the   Gulf  of  Riga, 
but   were   repulsed.     On   the    i6th   a   more   deter- 
mined effort  was  made.     The  chief  entrance  and 
only    one    for    heavy    draught    ships   lies    between 
Oesel   island  and   the   mainland,   but   there   is   an- 
other east  of  Mohn  or  Moon  island  through  the 
northern  archipelago.     German  and  Russian  ships 
engaged  on  the   i6th  at  the  mouth  of  both  chan- 
nels.    On  the  following  day  a  heavy   fog  enabled 
the  Germans  to  clear  the  mines  from  the  entrance. 
In  such  weather  an  engagement  was  impossible,  and 
while  the  Russian  lighter  crafts  retired,  the  larger 
ships     stood     outside.       The     Germans    evidently 
thought  all  the  Russian  ships  had  retired  and,  on 
August  19,  began  to  prepare  for  landing  troops  at 
the  unfortified  port  of  Pernau.     On  the  20th  four 
great   barges   filled   with   troops   started   from   the 
German  ships  for  the  shore.  The  Russian  light  craft 
at  this  juncture  suddenly  appeared  and  the  whole 
landing    force    was    either    captured    or    destroyed. 
The  Russian  fleet  outside  joined  in  battle  the  Ger- 
man ships  in  the  gulf.     In  Moon  Sound  the  Rus- 
sian   destroyers   hammered    the    Germans   as    they 
were  retreating.   The  old  Russian  gunboat  Sivouch 
engaged  a    German   cruiser  and   continued   to   fire 
until,  wrapped  in  flames,  she  sank.     Eight  German 
destroyers  and  two  cruisers  were  either  sunk  or  put 
out  of  action  and  a  submarine  was  driven  ashore. 
On   August    21    the   Germans   evacuated   the   Gulf. 
Had  they  succeeded   in   lasding   troops  at  Pernau 
and   in   establishing   an   advanced   base    there,   the 
Russian   army's  right,  then  retreating  and  defend- 
ing  the   Dvina,   would  have  been   in   peril  of   the 
gravest  disaster. 

3.  British  sitbmarines  in  the  Baltic. — On 
January  29,  191S,  Lieutenant  Commander  Max 
Horton  (E  9)  had  slipped  into  the  Baltic  where  he 
sank  a  destroyer.  "On  May  11  he  bagged  a  trans- 
port ;  and  on  June  5  he  put  to  the  credit  of  E  9  an- 
other transport  and  another  destroyer.   Finally,  on 


July   2   he   torpedoed  the  Pommern,  a   13,000  ton 
battle-ship  of  an  older  type,  but  armed  with  xi-inch 
guns.     On   July    29   he  siipjjed   again,  in   company 
with  E  I   (Commander  N.  F.  Lawrence),  and  after 
some  independent  hunting  the  two  boats  both  ar- 
rived at  Reval.  E  9  had  attacked  a  cruiser  and  a 
submarine;  and  on  .\ugust  18  had  had  a  covetous 
look  at  a  squadron   of   battle-cruisers  detailed  for 
the  German  attack  on  the  Gulf   of   Riga.    But  as 
they  were  moving  constantly  in  regular  formation 
and  at  high  speed  over  a  large  area,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  them.     E   i,  how- 
ever, had  had  better  luck.     On   August   19  Com- 
mander Lawrence  .  .  .  under  cover  of  a  fog  suc- 
ceeded in  stalking  the  same  squadron.     They  were 
manoeuvring  in  line  abreast,  and  within  ten  min- 
utes came   across  E   I's  bows,  with   destroyers  on 
both  flanks.    Commodore  Lawrence  had,  of  course, 
only  a  single  ship  to  aim  at — the  battle-cruiser  on 
the  wing  nearest  to  him,  which  was  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  Moltke,  a  22,600-ton  ship.     At  8.20 
he  fired  his  starboard  torpedo,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment dived  to  avoid  a  destroyer  which  was  commg 
straight  for  him.     His  luck  was  good  both   ways. 
The  torpedo  got  home  on  the  battle-cruiser,  and  the 
destroyer  missed  E  i  by  a  few  feet.   The  ne.xt  day 
he  reported  to  the  Russian  admiral  at  Reval.  Those 
two  boats  were  followed,  on  August  15,  by  E  8  and 
E   13.  .    .   .    [On   August    19,  E    13   got  ashore   on 
the  Danish  island  of  Saltholm  where  she  was  de- 
liberately   shot   to    pieces    by   a    German   warship. 
Many  of  her  officers  and  crew  were  killed  before 
they  could  get  away  from  the  wreck  of  their  boat.] 
The  career  of  E  8  in  the  Baltic  was  long  and  suc- 
cessful.    It    began,    so    far    as    sinkings    are    con- 
cerned, with  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  Mar- 
garette   of   Konigsberg  by   gun-fire,  on   October  s, 
191S,  and  the  most  exciting  day  in  the  record  was 
October  23,  when  the  Prinz  Adalbert,  a  cruiser  of 
nearly  9,000  tons,  fell  at  her  first  shot.  ...  In  the 
meantime  E  19  (Lieut. -Commander  F.  N.  Cromie) 
had  arrived.     She  set  to  work  in  earnest  upon  the 
German  shipping   engaged   in   the  naval  and  mili- 
tary departments  of  the  enemy,  towards  the  west- 
ern  end  of  the  Baltic.    Monday,  October   11,  was 
her  best   day,   and   the   beginning   of   a   downright 
panic  in  the  Hamburg  trade.      .  .  [On  this  day  she 
sank  five  ore-laden  German  steamers,  the  crews  of 
four  of  which  were  put  on  Swedish   vessels,  while 
that  of  the  fifth  abandoned  ship  and  got  ashore.  In 
addition    an    ore-laden    Swedish    vessel    was    cap- 
tured and  sent  into  Reval.     On  November  7,  the 
same   boat,   E   19,  sank  the   cruiser   Undine.   E  19 
was  not  alone  in  her  successful  campaign   against 
the  German  iron-ore  trade.     A  week  after  her  fine 
break  recorded  above,  E   9  arrived  on  the  scene ; 
and   Commander   Max   Horton,  in   two   successive 
days  sank   [four  ore  boats] — four  serious  losses  to 
the   German  gun-factories,  and  even   more  serious 
blows  to  the  courage  of  their  carrying  trade.  .  .  . 
After  E   19's  first   raid   no   less   than   fifteen   ships 
were  held  up  at  Lulea  awaiting  convoy ;  and  after 
E   9's  success  the  command   of  the  Baltic  seemed 
to  have  passed  for  the  time  out  of  German  hands. 
.  .  .   [All  the   boats]    did  good  service  during   the 
autumn ;   but  their  reports  show  how  severe  were 
the  conditions  when  the  winter  really  set  in.     E  9 
had  already  noted  very  bad  weather  in  November, 
and   on    the    25th   'boats    became   covered    with   a 
large   quantity   of   ice.'     On   January    10,   1916,   E 
18,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Commander  R.  C.  Hal- 
ahan,   reports:    'Temperature   very   low;    sea   very 
rough ;    great   difficulty    in   keeping   conning-tower 
hatch  clear  of  ice,  as  sea  came  over  constantly  and 
froze  at  once.'  ...  In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 
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hardships,  .  .  .  [the  submarines  continued  their 
campaign  indomitably.  Early  in  1917,  however,] 
the  collapse  of  the  Russians  deprived  them  of  their 
bases  and  rendered  their  operations  useless.  Early 
in  April,  191 7,  it  became  evident  that  Finland 
must  fall  into  German  hands,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  withdraw  .  .  .  [the]  naval  force  from  the  Baltic. 
But,  for  the  boats  themselves,  there  could  be  no 
return  from  the  scene  of  their  voyages  and  victories. 
They  lay  ice-bound  in  the  harbour  of  Helsingfors, 
and  there  they  must  end  their  unparalleled  story, 
for  surrender  to  an  enemy  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  [The  E  boats  therefore,  together  with  C  26, 
C  27  and  C  35  were  freed  from  ice,  were  taken  out 
to  deep  water,  were  sunk  and  destroyed  by  ex- 
plosion."— H.  J.  Newbolt,  Naval  history  of  the 
war,   igi4-igi8,  pp.  271-272,  276-278,   281-282. 

(d)  German  account  of  operations  in  1915. — 
The  comand  of  the  German  fleet  was  given  in  Feb- 
ruary,   1915,    "to    Admiral    von    Pohl,    the    former 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff.    Whilst  acting  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity,  Admiral  von  Pohl  had  brought  about 
the  U-boat  trade-war  on  England,  which  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th  was  notified  under  the  form  of  a  dec- 
laration  that   the   waters   round   England   were   to 
be  included  in  the  war  zone.    The  use  of  the  U-boat 
in   this  conection   opened  up   a   new   field  for  the 
conduct  of  naval  warfare  and  might  prove  of  the 
greatest  importance  on  the  issue  of  the  war.     The 
necessity  of  resorting  to  it  arose  from  the  nature  of 
the  English  method  of  conducting  naval  warfare. 
.  .  .  The  action  of  the  Fleet  under  Pohl's  leadership 
coincided  with  the  views  held  by  him  when  Chief 
of  the  Naval  Staff — that  the   maintenance   of  the 
Fleet  intact  at  that  stage  of  the  war  was  a  neces- 
sity.   His  plan  was  by  frequent  and  constant  ad- 
vances of  the  entire  High  Sea  Fleet  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  operate  in  the  North  Sea,  thus  either  as- 
suring incidental  results  or  leading  to  a  decisive  bat- 
tle under  favourable  conditions  to  ourselves,  that 
is  to  say,  so  close  to  our  own  waters  that,  even  if 
the  actual  battle  were  undecided,  the  enemy's  total 
losses,  owing   to   the  longer   route   home   with   his 
damaged  ships,  would  be  much  greater  than  ours. 
.  .  .  During  the  months  of  February   and  March, 
therefore,   only    two    advances    were    made,    while 
in  the  more  favourable  period  of  April  and  May 
there  were  four.     But  in  none  of  these  enterprises 
was  there   any  encounter  with  the  enemy.     They 
were  carried   out  in  a   westerly  to   north-westerly 
direction  from  Heligoland  at  a   distance  of  about 
100  to  120  nautical  miles,  thus  presenting  a  consid- 
erably wider  area  for  our  airships,  but  they  failed 
to  locate  the  enemy.     On  May  18,  during  one  of 
these    advances,    the    light    cruiser    Danzig,    when 
forty-five  nautical  miles  from  Heligoland,  ran  into 
a  minefield,  but  was  able  to  reach  dock  under  her 
own  steam.  .  .  .  The  auxiliary  cruiser  Meteor,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  von  Knorr,  certainly 
made  two  successful  trips,  but   the  ship  was  lost 
on  the  second  ...  [in  the  Moray  Firth  where  she 
had  gone  with  the  object  of  laying  mines.]     Just 
as  she  had  completed  the  greater  part  of  this  task, 
the  Meteor  was  seen  by  an  English  guardship,  the 
Ramsay,  which  was  at  once  torpedoed  and  sunk. 
Captain  von  Knorr  rescued  four  offices  and  thirty- 
nine  of  the  crew,  and  then  started  to  return.     The 
sinking  ship  had  managed  to  call  up  help,  so  that 
in   the  course  of   the   next  day   the  Meteor  found 
herself  encircled  by  English  cruisers.    The  captain, 
with  his  crew  and  his  prisoners,  transferred  just  in 
time  to  a  Swedish  sailing-vessel  and  sank  his  ship. 
The   enemy,    on    arrivinK,   took    no    notice    of    the 
Swedish  ship,  and  when  a  Norwegian  vessel  came 
along  Knorr  handed  over  the  prisoners  to  her,  as 


it  would  have  been  impossible  for  so  many  to  re- 
main on  board  the  Swede  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  crew  from  the  Meteor  were  taken  on  board  a 
ship  sent  to  meet  them  off  Sylt.    The  different  ad- 
vances made   during  the   summer  months  did  not 
impress  the  Fleet  with  the  idea   that  any  serious 
effort  was  contemplated  of  getting  at  closer  quar- 
ters with  the  enemy  and  challenging  him  to  action, 
although  the  addition  made  to  the  forces  of  the  now 
complete    Squadron    HI    rendered    us    more    than 
ever  capable  of  chancing  it.    Even  among  the  Naval 
Staff   under  Admiral   Bachmann   the   opinion   pre- 
vailed  that  the   policy  of   holding   back  the  Fleet 
was  being  carried  too  far.    But  no  one  there  would 
issue    an    order    that    would    involve    greater    risk 
than  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet,  guided 
by   his  acquired   convictions,  was  himself  inclined 
to  run.     The  restrictions  enforced  by  the  previous 
Comm.and,  not  to  expose  the  Fleet  to  serious  losses 
in  the  gaining  of  a  prescribed  objective,  had  mean- 
while been  swept  away.     The  Fleet  Command  had 
merely  been  notified  that  the  necessary  caution,  by 
means  of  reconnaissance,  must   be  observed  in  all 
enterprises,  and  that  action  should  be  broken   off 
if  unfavourable  conditions  arose.  .  .  .  [At  the  be- 
ginning of  June  Squadron  IV  was  sent  to  the  Bal- 
tic to  theaten  the  Russians  with  a  landing.]     Any 
important  naval  action   with  a  view  to  defeating 
Russia  was,  as  already  pointed  out,  quite  purpose- 
less.    On  account  of  the  enormous  area  of  that  Em- 
pire, the  cutting  off  of  imports  by  sea  could  not 
inflict   any   mortal   injury.     Any   maritime    enter- 
prises would  be   in  the  nature   of   support  to  the 
operations  of  the  army,  by  ensuring  safety  in  the 
use  of  the  more  suitable  sea  route  for  the  trans- 
port  of  troops  and  war  material  to  the   Gulf   of 
Riga,  or  when   the  town  itself  was  taken  by  the 
army,  then  to  protect  it  against  attacks  from  the 
sea.     The  Russians,  who  had  always  shown  great 
skill  in  their  use  of  mines,  had  laid  down  masses  of 
them  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.    The  removal  of  such  a 
minefield  to  enable  a  division  of  our  ships  to  enter 
the   Gulf  was  a  difficult  undertaking.     Meanwhile 
the  occupation  of  Libau  afforded  a  very  desirable 
point  of  support.     The  actual  forcing  of  the  Gulf 
of   Riga   began  early  in  August.     An   opportunity 
was  thus  provided  of  proving  whether  England  was 
willing    to    attempt    an    entry    into    the    Baltic    in 
order  to  assist  her  Allies.     In  that  case  we  would 
be  compelled  to  move  our  forces  stationed  in  the 
east  to  the  west  portion  of  the  Baltic.     In  antici- 
pation of  the  necessity  of  quickly  transferring  large 
divisions  of  the  Fleet  to  the  Baltic,  Squadron  III 
was  moved  to  the  Elbe,  whither  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Fleet,  on  board  the  Friedrich  der 
Grosse,  had  also  betaken  himself  so  as  to  be  ready 
if  required  to  assume  command  in  the  Baltic.     But 
the  English  had  no  intention  of  altering  their  line 
of  action ;  they  continued  to  rely  on  the  effective- 
ness of   their   barriers.     They  had   withdrawn  the 
line   of   guardships   at    the   north   entrance   to   the 
North  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Faroe  Island,  as 
a  permanent  patrol  of  the  line  from  the  Shetland 
Isles   to   the   Norwegian   coast  was  considered  too 
dangerous  owing  to  our  U-boats.     The  loss  of  the 
cruiser  Hawke  and  the  attack  on  the  Theseus,  car- 
ried out  by  'U  20,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Com- 
mander Weddigen — afterwards  killed^induced  them 
to    change    their    guard    system    and    to    depend 
chiefly  on  auxiliary  cruisers.     They   had  also  suc- 
ceeded  in    forcing    neutral   shipping    to   submit   to 
examination  at  their  naval  base  in  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands.   ...   In   August   our   torpedo-boats  notified 
a  success  during  a  night  attack.   On  .^ui^ust  18,  Flo- 
tilla  II,  Captain  Schuur,  returning  from  a  recon- 
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naissance  trip,  encountered  north  of  Horns  Reef  an 
English  flotilla  consisting  of  one  light  cruiser  and 
eight  destroyers.  The  visibility  conditions  on  our 
side  were  so  excellent  that,  apparently  unobserved, 
our  craft  approached  the  enemy  to  within  3,000 
metres.  Three  torpedoes  fired  from  the  leading 
boat  hit  and  sank  the  English  cruiser  and  the  de- 
stroyer ne.xt  to  her.  The  other  destroyers  made  off, 
probably  thinking  they  had  got  into  a  minefield. 
A  raid  on  London  carried  out  the  same  night  by 
the  new  airships  'L'  10,  11  and  14,  and  the  favour- 
able news  received  from  the  Baltic  theatre  of  war 
of  the  successful  bombardment  of  the  Slava  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  destruction  of  several  gun- 
boats and  torpedo-boats,  added  to  the  day's  suc- 
cess. The  Fleet's  Baltic  enterprise  was  broken 
off  at  the  end  of  August,  as  at  that  time  the  Army 
had  no  troops  available  to  support  the  entrance  of 
the  Fleet  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  no  impor- 
tance was  attached  then  to  the  possession  of  the 
town.  ...  In  September  the  Fleet  again  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hoofden,  and  at  the  same 
time  mines  were  laid  by  the  light  cruisers.  Fresh 
minefields  were  discovered  which  in  part  were 
noticeable  from  having  mines  attached  near  the 
surface.  These  new  mines  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
arc  from  Horns  Reef  to  Borkum.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  previously  discovered  minefields  closer 
inland  off  the  North  and  East  Frisian  Islands,  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  English  purpose 
was  to  encircle  that  part  of  the  Bight  with  mines. 
According  to  reports  from  steamers,  a  number  of 
English  ships,  five  large  ones  among  them,  had 
been  met  with  the  day  before  in  that  district.  The 
opening  of  the  great  Anglo-French  autumn  offen- 
sive on  the  Western  Front,  together  with  the 
news  that  the  English  Fleet  was  also  taking  part, 
kept  our  Fleet  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tension,  al- 
though no  opportunity  was  offered  for  any  action, 
as  the  report  proved  to  be  untrue.  In  September 
our  airships  'L'  i,  11,  13,  14  15  and  16  were  able 
to  carry  out  a  very  effective  raid,  when  all  the 
airships  reached  London  and  returned  safely  in 
spite  of  very  strong  counter-action.  Greater  act- 
ivity on  the  part  of  the  Fleet  during  the  autumn 
months  was  prevented  owing  to  the  ships  of  Squad- 
ron III  being  forced  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in 
dock  in  order  to  be  fitted  with  rangefinders  and  be- 
cause, on  most  of  the  ships,  the  bearings  of  the 
screw  shafts  had  to  be  renewed.  Owing  to  the 
ships  lying  so  constantly  in  the  sandy  waters  of  the 
Jade  basin  they  had  suffered  far  more  than  was 
the  case  in  peace  time,  when  they  were  either  out 
in  the  open  sea  or  were  lying  in  the  clear  and 
calm  waters  of  the  harbour.  In  October  the  Fleet 
attempted  an  advance  in  the  usual  way  and  in  a 
northerly  direction,  but  did  not  get  beyond  the 
latitude  of  Horns  Reef,  where  the  wind  rose  so 
high  as  to  make  aerial  reconnaissance  and  the  use 
of  torpedo-boats  doubtful,  and  the  enterprise  was 
broken  off.  During  the  months  of  November  and 
December  the  separate  units  in  turn  were  given 
opportunity  for  gun  practice  in  the  Baltic.  This 
break  in  the  monotonous  outpost  duty  on  the 
Jade  was  a  very  welcome  one  for  the  crews,  al- 
though it  by  no  means  signified  a  lessening  of  daily 
duty,  as  the  time  at  their  disposal  had  to  be 
used  to  the  utmost  advantage  so  as  not  to  prolong 
unnecessarily  their  absence  from  the  North  Sea. 
Whilst  at  Christmas  a  short  frost  set  in,  opening  a 
prospect  of  carrying  out  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
plan  of  an  enterprise  into  the  North  Sea,  the 
weather  soon  changed  again,  and  lasting  well  into 
January  there  ensued  a  period  of  bad  weather  that 
prevented  expeditions  of  any  kind,  even  searches 


for  mines." — R.  Scheer,  Germany's  high  sea  fleet  in 
the  World  War,  pp.  8-j-()4. 

X.     WAR  IN  THE  AIR 

"On  January  22,  igis,  a  fleet  of  12  German 
aircraft  raided  Dunkirk.  Immediately  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  F'rench  British,  and  Bel- 
gian flyers.  One  German  machine  was  brought 
down  and  the  rest  escaped.  From  that  attack 
dates  the  most  persistent  and  strenuous  air  cam- 
paigns of  the  whole  war.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
Dunkirk  pilots  and  observers  never  rested  until 
October  1Q18.  Incessant  and  combined  aeroplane 
and  seaplane  operations  were  carried  out  in  the 
Bruges,  Zeebrugge,  Blankenberghe  and  Ostend  dis- 
tricts in  February.  On  the  Russian  front  the  aerial 
war  was  in  full  swing  again  by  the  middle  of 
March  1915.  The  Germans,  defeated  at  several 
points,  were  harried  in  their  retreat  by  the  Rus- 
sian airmen.  Hindenburg's  advance  plans  were 
badly  hampered  by  the  impossibility  of  moving 
up  his  heavy  artillery  owing  to  the  mud.  Such  as 
could  be  brought  forward  did  great  execution 
on  the  Russian  lines.  In  this  they  were  aided 
by  the  excellence  of  their  aircraft  direction.  The 
Russian  air  service  soon  declined  through  lack 
of  co-operation.  The  first  attempt  to  bomb  Eng- 
land was  made  by  the  Germans  early  in  1Q15  with 
a  Zeppelin  and  15  aeroplanes  set  out  one  afternoon 
for  London,  but  running  into  a  dense  fog  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  were  forced  to  return  to 
their  bases.  ...  At  first  the  anti-aircraft  defences 
of  Great  Britain  were  directed  by  Sir  Percy  Scott, 
but  the  War  Department  soon  took  over  the  work. 
There  were  23  Zeppehn  raids  on  England  during 
1915.  [See  also  England:  1914  (December  16  and 
24).]  Ten  raids  produced  no  casualties,  but  the 
remaining  thirteen  raids  killed  177  persons  and 
injured  447.  Of  all  these  raids  that  on  London 
and  the  eastern  counties  October  13  was  the  most 
serious,  causing  56  deaths  and  114  [other]  casual- 
ties. [See  also  London:  1915-1917.]  It  was  not 
until  the  raid  on  the  East  Coast  of  England  on 
August  9,  191S,  that  an  enemy  Zeppelin  was  hit 
by  anti-aircraft  fire.  Damaged  by  the  British 
land  defences  she  was  towed  to  Ostend  and  there 
destroyed  by  aircraft  from  Dunkirk.  ...  In  the 
first  week  in  June,  191S,  Sub-lieutenant  [R.A.J.] 
Warneford  destroyed  single-handed  a  Zeppelin  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Brussels  and  was  awarded  the 
V.C.  [Victoria  Cross].  As  a  reprisal  for  bom- 
bardment by  the  Germans  of  open  towns  in  France 
and  Britain  on  June  2,  23  French  machines  set 
out  to  bombard  Karlsruhe.  A  troop  train  in  the 
station  was  destroyed  and  130  bombs  were  dropped 
on  the  town.  Two  French  machines  were  lost 
returning  to  their  base.  On  the  same  date  Lud- 
wigshaven  was  raided  by  six  French  airplanes. 
The  effect  of  these  raids  was  that  the  German 
High  Command  suspended  air  raids  on  French 
towns  for  several  months.  The  French  Aviation 
corps  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  developed 
of  any  of  the  belhgerents  at  this  period.  The 
French  aerial  service  was  divided  into  two  main 
spheres  of  activity.  A  northern  group  of  flying 
squadrons  operated  with  the  R.N.A.S.  [Royal 
Naval  Air  Squadron]  along  the  Belgian  coast  de- 
stroying enemy  submarine  bases,  harbors,  etc.,  and 
was  responsible  for  guarding  Paris  against  German 
raiders,  also  covering  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
France.  The  group  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
of  the  air  war  into  Germany  was  the  southern 
group  that  was  centred  around  Belfort.    The  Ger- 
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man    air    service    made    amazing    progress    as    the 
war  progressed.     Along  the  Belgian  coasts  numer- 
ous   aircraft    centres    were    established,    and    night 
and  day  in  all  weathers  the  Allies'  positions  were 
raided.    The  town  of  Dunkirk  was  a  fair  example. 
Between  January   i   and  June  30,   1915,  the  place 
was   raided   twenty-five    times.     Havre   and   Paris 
were  bombarded  on  March   17  and   18  with  total 
casualties    of    eight    killed    and    twenty    children 
wounded,   but   no   mihtary   damage   was  achieved. 
The   open   city   of   Amiens   was  bombed   in   May, 
when   fifteen   people   were   killed.     The   year   igiS 
proved  a   bad  year  for  the   Zeppelins  for  no  less 
than  fourteen  were  either  lost,  or  damaged  beyond 
repair  before  June  30,  1915.     The  L-i  disappeared 
in   a   storm   on   September   9,    191S,   and   the   L-2 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  17.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  Germany  had  about  30  Zeppe- 
lins ready  for  service,  but  by  the  spring  of   1915 
she   was   turning   out   one   every   three  weeks   and 
they    were    constantly    improved,     [being    made] 
larger,    less    vulnerable,    and    faster.      The    second 
battle  of  Ypres  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place  of    the    modern   British   Aerial    Force.     The 
tiny    fiying    corps    hovering    back    of    the    British 
lines  on  April  24  was  a  corps  but  in  name.     The 
deathroll  had  been  heavy.     The  reserves  were  men 
with   little    experience   in   flying.     Last   of   all   the 
belligerents  in  the  matter  of  aircraft  construction, 
the    British    planes    were    out    of    date    compared 
with   the   German  types.     For  all  that   they  were 
flung  into  that  decisive  battle  that  raged  for  three 
bloody    weeks    around    Ypres.      When    the    battle 
was  over  it  was  found  that  the  handful  of  pilots 
and  observers   had  revolutionised  every  theory   of 
military  attack  and  defence.     The  second   day  of 
the     battle — April     24- — a     British     reconnaissance 
pilot   saved   the    British   Army   from   annihilation ; 
the    Allies    from    being    driven    back    irretrievably 
into   the   sea.     This   flying   officer   was    on   recon- 
naissance in  a   Bleriot  machine  when  he   observed 
the  gigantic  concentration  of  German  troops  on  the 
flank.     The  information  he  brought  to  the  Army 
Command    was    doubted    until    other    pilots   were 
sent   out   and    confirmed   it.       The    British    Com- 
mand   revised    the    plan    of    its    operations    and 
the  army  was  saved  from  crushing  defeat.     From 
Ypres  dates  the  growth  of  aerial  duels.     Between 
April  15  and  June  15,  sixty  encounters  took  place 
between  British  and  German  aviators.    The  British 
brought   down   five   machines  behind   the   German 
lines   without   incurring  any   losses.     The   summer 
proved  a  slack  time  for  air  duels,  but  by  September 
I    the    British    had    downed    ten    German    planes. 
In  the  first  twenty  days  of  September  some  forty 
battles  in   the   air   were   fought.     In    one   instance 
a  British  airman  single-handed  brought  down  and 
destroyed   six    German    machines   in   a   single   day. 
When  the  Allies'  offensive  began  on  September  25, 
191 5,    the    British    Flying    Force    had    become    a 
powerful    aid    to    military    operations.      In    recon- 
naissance  work   the    British   aviators   proved   their 
skill   and   valor. 

"The  exploits  of  Captain  Lawrence  were  not 
uncommon.  He  fought  his  way  against  enemy 
attacks  sixty  miles  back  of  the  German  lines. 
On  September  25,  he  bombed  a  moving  train  near 
Lille.  The  following  day  he  fought  off  a  hostile 
machine  that  was  interfering  with  the  British 
bombing  planes.  On  September  30,  although  his 
machine  was  hit  in  seventy  places  by  anti-aircraft 
guns  on  crossing  German  lines,  he  carried  out  a 
three-hour  reconnaissance.  Early  in  September 
an  important  German  supply  depot  at  Miraumont 


was    raided,    following    a    British    reconnaissance. 
Trenches,  stations  and  rolling-stock  were  destroyed. 
On  September  30,  nineteen  British  planes  attacked 
the    important     railway     junction    at     Don,     and 
bombed  the   station,   destroyed  a  large   stretch   of 
track,    exploded    a    magazine    and    caused    a    con- 
flagration  visible   for   miles   around.     In   October, 
during  the  battle  of  Arras,  the  Germans  attempted 
to  regain  the  mastery   of  the  air  which  they  had 
lost   at   Ypres,   and   sought   encounters   instead   of 
avoiding    them.      In    one    day    fifteen    air    fights 
took  place  between  British  and  German  machines. 
Up   to   November  30,   1915,   the   casualties   of   the 
R.F.C.    [Royal  Flying  Corps]    were   comparatively 
light.     During  the  six  previous  months  25   British 
airmen  had  been  killed,  43  wounded,  10  were  miss- 
ing and  44  were  taken  prisoners.    In  the  desperate 
battles    of    November-December    the    number    of 
casualties    increased    alarmingly.      Forty-four    air 
duels  were  fought  on  December   19.     Two  enemy 
planes   were   brought   down   behind   the   lines   and 
others  were  sent  to  earth  in  a  damaged  condition. 
Seventeen   of   these   encounters   were   fought   to   a 
finish  ending  with  the  flight  of  the  enemy  plane. 
From    the    day    that    Italy    entered    the    war    her 
aviators    by    their    skill    and    daring    accomplished 
more  than  the  Austrians  with  their  vastly  superior 
air-forces.     Owing  to   superior  weather   conditions 
the    Italians    were    active    through    the    winter    of 
1915.     Trieste  was  raided  by  daylight  on  October 
24.      Strategic    objectives    and    Austrian    military 
encampments  were  bombarded.     Three  raids  were 
carried  out  in  enemy  troop   concentrations  in  the 
Carso    plateau    and    Austrian    railways    were    con- 
stantly   bombed.      Aisovitza    and    Aidussina    aero- 
dromes   were    visited    on    Nov.    24    and    Volano, 
the  seat  of  an  Austrian  command,  on  Nov.  13." — 
E.  Middleton,  The  Great  War  in  the  air. — See  also 
Aviation:     Development    of     airplanes     and     air 
service:   1914-1918. — "There  is  generally  perhaps  a 
tendency,  when  reviewing  the  army  and  air  effort 
in  the  war,  to  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  Western 
front  and  to  forget  the  prodigious  work  done  in 
many   other   theatres.      In    1915    the    Royal   Naval 
Air  Service  carried  out  all  air  work  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  the   Gallipoli  campaign   and  showed 
how  a  single  air  force  could  effect  really  important 
co-operation  with  both  services.    In  addition  to  the 
normal  duties  of  co-operation  with  the  Army  and 
the  Fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port,  supply    and   workship   arrangements,   photo- 
graphs  were    taken    from    the   air   of    the    greater 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  original  inaccurate 
maps  corrected  therefrom;  frequent  bombing  raids 
were  carried  out  against  objectives  on  the  Penin- 
sula,   the    Turkish    lines    of    communications,    and 
even  Constantinople  itself.     In  this  campaign,  too, 
torpedos  were  used  for  the  first  time   by   aircraft 
and  three  ships  were  destroyed  in  the  Dardanelles 
by    this   means.     The    distance    from    the    hub    of 
affairs,    a    line    of    supply    about    6,000    miles    in 
length,  sickness  and  the  climatic  and  geographical 
conditions  rendered  maintenance  very  difficult.  .  .  . 
From  the  autumn  of  1915  onwards  Egypt  became 
the  centre  of  training  and  expansion  for  operations 
in   the   Middle   East   and,  as  the   organization   de- 
veloped,   a    brigade    was    formed    with    Wings    in 
Macedonia,  Sinai   and  a   training  Wing,   which   by 
1918  had  become  a  training  brigade,  in  Egypt." — 
F.  H.  Sykes,  Aviation  in  peace  and  war,  pp.  48-50. 

XI.      POLITICS    AND    DIPLOMACY 

(a)  American  commerce  and  British  conduct 
of  the  war  at  sea. — i.  United  States  protest.^ 
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British  reply.— On  Nov.  2,  1914,  "the  British 
Admiralty  announced  that  the  whole  North  Sea 
was  a  military  area.  For  some  weeks  past  the 
Germans  had  been  sowing  mines  in  the  waters 
north  of  Ireland.  'Peaceful  merchant  ships,'  said 
the  British  Admiralty,  'have  been  blown  up  by 
this  agency.'  .  .  .  These  mines  had  not  been  laid 
by  a  German  warship,  but  by  some  merchant  ship 
flying  a  neutral  flag,  'which  came  along  the  trade 
route  as  if  for  purposes  of  peaceful  commerce,'  and 
sowed  the  route  with  mines.  .  .  .  The  Admiralty 
therefore  gave  notice  'that  the  whole  Nortf  Sea 
must  be  considered  a  military  zone.'  Within  it 
merchant  craft  of  every  kind,  traders  of  all  coun- 
tries, fishing  craft,  vessels  of  every  sort,  were  ex- 
posed to  destruction  from  mines  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  lay,  and  from  warships  'searching 
vigilantly,  night  and  day,  suspicious  craft.'  .  .  . 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands 
promptly  protested  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
against  mine  sowing  in  the  North  Sea  save  at 
the  entrance  of  harbors,  and  were  understood  to 
intimate  a  hope  that  the  United  States  would  take 
part  in  a  joint  protest  against  mine  planting.  But 
the  Secretary  of  State  waited  until  the  close  of  the 
year  and  then  protested  against  the  whole  mari- 
time policy  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  it  interfered 
with  American  trade." — J.  B.  McMaster,  United 
States  in  the  World  War,  pp.  53-54.— See  also 
U.  S.  A.:  191S  (February):  Germany  begins  sub- 
marine campaign. — On  December  26,  1914,  the 
United  States  government  addressed  a  note  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  treatment  of  American  com- 
merce by  the  British  fleet.  Sir  Edward  Grey  ad- 
dressed a  provisional  reply  to  the  American 
ambassador  in  London,  Jan.  7,  19x5.  The  com- 
plete British  note  issued  February  10  dealt  with 
these  points.  In  the  American  note  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  British  seizure  of  American  cargo- 
ships  had  injured  great  American  industries  because 
their  products  were  denied  long-established  mar- 
kets in  neutral  European  countries  contiguous  to 
the  nations  at  war.  The  British  note  stated  that 
in  this  great  struggle  it  was  impossible  for  the 
trade  of  any  country  to  escape  injury  and  loss. 
British  action  in  deaHng  with  neutral  ships  and 
cargoes  on  the  high  seas  was  limited  to  vessels  on 
their  way  to  enemy  ports,  or  neutral  ports  adja- 
cent to  the  theatre  of  war,  through  which  the 
enemy  introduced  supplies  which  he  required  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  Sir  Edward  Grey  presented 
U.  S.  Custom  reports  to  show  that  for  the  seven 
months  of  January  to  July,  1914,  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  were  1,201  millions  as  compared 
with  1,327  millions  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1913.  "Total  exports  to  Europe  from  the  ist  Au- 
gust to  the  30th  November,  413,095,  as  against 
597,342  in  1913.  Of  these,  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies  took  288,312,  as  against  316,805  in  1913. 
Germany  and  Belgium  took  1,881,  as  against 
177,136  in  1913;  whereas  neutral  countries  (among 
which  Austria-Hungary  is  unavoidably  included) 
took  123,802,  as  against  103,401  in  1913.  The 
general  complaint  in  your  Excellency's  note  was 
that  the  action  of  Great  Britain  was  affecting  ad- 
versely the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  neutral 
countries.  The  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain 
certainly  do  not  interfere  with  commerce  from 
the  United  States  on  its  way  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Allied  countries,  and  yet  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  during  those  four 
months  diminished  to  the  extent  of  over  28,000,000 
dollars,  whereas  those  to  neutral  countries  and 
Austria  increased  by  over  20,000,000  dollars.  The 
inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  these  figures, 


all  of  which  are  taken  from  the  official  returns 
published  by  the  United  States  Government,  that 
not  only  has  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  neutral  countries  in  Euroix;  been  maintained 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  but  also  that 
a  substantial  part  of  this  trade  was,  in  fact,  trade 
intended  for  the  enemy  countries  going  through 
neutral  ports  by  routes  to  which  it  was  previously 
unaccustomed."  On  March  9,  191S,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  in  London  raised  various  ques- 
tions concerning  the  British  declaration  of  March 
to  cut  off  all  foreign  trade  by  sea  with  Germany. 
"Pursuant  to  the  rules  governing  enemy  exports, 
the  only  goods  subject  to  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion are  those  owned  by  enemy  subjects,  carried 
in  enemy  bottoms,  and  yet  under  the  declaration 
it  is  proposed  to  seize  and  take  into  port  all  goods 
of  enemy  'ownership  and  origin.'  A  particular 
significance  attaches  to  the  word  'origin.'  The 
origin  of  goods  in  neutral  ships  destined  to  neu- 
tral territory  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  ground 
for  forfeiture  except  in  cases  where  a  blockade  is 
declared  and  not  maintained.  To  what  then  would 
the  seizure  under  the  present  declaration  amount 
except  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  goods?  The 
declaration  does  not  indicate  what  disposition 
would  be  made  of  such  cargoes  owned  by  a  neu- 
tral; and  another  question  arises  in  the  case  of 
enemy  ownership  as  to  what  rule  should  then 
come  into  play.  If  another  rule  is  to  be  applied, 
upon  what  principle  of  international  law  would 
it  rest,  and  upon  what  rules,  if  no  blockade  is 
declared  and  maintained,  could  the  cargo  of  a 
neutral  ship  issuing  from  a  German  port  be  con- 
demned? If  it  is  not  to  be  condemned,  what 
legal  course  exists  but  to  release  it?" 

Replying  March  15,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in 
part,  that  the  Order  in  Council  of  that  date 
allowed  the  Prize  Court  wide  discretion  in  dealing 
with  neutrals  and  that — "The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  rest  assured  that  the  instructions 
to  be  issued  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  fleet,  and  to  the  customs  officials  and  executive 
committees,  concerned,  will  impress  upon  them  the 
duty  of  acting  with  the  utmost  dispatch  consistent 
with  the  object  in  view,  and  of  showing  in  every 
case  such  consideration  for  neutrals  as  may  be 
compatible  with  that  object,  which  is,  succinctly 
stated,  to  establish  a  blockade  to  prevent  vessels 
from  carrying  goods  for,  or  coming  from,  Ger- 
many. His  Majesty's  Government  have  felt  most 
reluctant  at  the  moment  of  initiating  a  policy  of 
blockade  to  exact  from  neutral  ships  all  the  penal- 
ties attaching  to  a  breach  of  blockade.  In  their 
desire  to  alleviate  the  burden  which  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  at  sea  must  inevitably  impose 
on  neutral  sea-borne  commerce,  they  declare  their 
intention  to  refrain  altogether  form  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  confiscate  ships  or  cargoes  which 
belligerents  have  always  claimed  in  respect  of 
breaches  of  blockade.  They  restrict  their  claim 
to  the  stopping  of  cargoes  destined  for  or  coming 
from  the  enemy's  territory."  On  the  same  date 
(March  15)  Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  to  an 
identic  note  which  had  been  addressed  to  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  Feb.  23,  1915,  suggesting  that 
these  countries  agree  not  to  sow  floating  mines 
on  the  hjgh  seas  or  in  territorial  waters,  etc.,  or 
use  submarines  to  attack  merchant  vessels  of 
any  nationality  except  to  enforce  right  of  visit 
and  search,  and  not  to  use  neutral  flags.  Great 
Britain  to  agree  that  food  and  food  supplies  will 
not  be  placed  upon  absolute  contraband  list,  or 
shipments  detained  if  consigned  by  the  United  States 
Government   to   licensed  German  retailers  to   dis- 
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tribute  to  the  non-combatant  population.  Ger- 
many's reply  to  this  note  was  evasive.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  described  Germany's  infraction  of  inter- 
national law  and  stated  that  Great  Britain  had 
laid  anchored  mines  on  the  high  seas  so  built 
that  they  would  be  harmless  if  they  went  adrift. 
For  the  right  to  stop  foodstuffs  he  quotes  Bis- 
marck and  Caprivi.  "Count  Caprivi,  during  a 
discussion  in  the  German  Reichstag  on  the  4th 
March,  1892,  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of 
international  protection  for  private  property  at 
sea,  made  the  following  statements:  'A  country 
may  be  dependent  for  her  food  or  for  her  raw 
produce  upon  her  trade,  in  fact,  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  destroy  the  enemy's  trade.' 
The  private  introduction  of  provisions  into  Paris 
was  prohibited  during  the  siege,  and  in  the  same 
way  a  nation  would  be  justified  in  preventing  the 
import  of  food  and  raw  produce." — Official  docu- 
ments.— On  March  30,  Secretary  Bryan  addressed 
another  note  to  Great  Britain  on  the  blockade 
question,  but  the  British  Government  could  only 
then  and  later  promise  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  neutral  ships  carrying  contraband  as  leniently 
as  possible  under  the  conditions  that  Germany  had 
forced  her  to  adopt. 

(b)  German  and  British  blockades. — On  Jan. 
26,  1915,  the  German  government  announced  their 
intention  to  seize  all  stocks  of  corn  and  flour,  and 
all  private  transactions  were  forbidden  from  that 
date.  Grain  thus  became  a  munition  of  war,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
imports  for  the  civilian  population  and  the  army. 
Thereupon  the  British  Government  revised  its  prac- 
tice. The  American  steamer  WUhelmina  laden 
with  foodstuffs  for  Germany  was  brought  in  to 
Falmouth  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Prize  Courts. 
(See  WiLHELMiNA.)  Germany  replied  by  declaring 
a  submarine  blockade  from  Feb.  18,  IQ15,  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  that  enemy  merchant  vessels 
found  in  the  zone  would  be  destroyed  "without  its 
always  being  possible  to  warn  the  crew  or  passengers 
of  the  danger  threatening."  (See  U.  S.  A.:  1915 
[February]:  Germany  begins  submarine  campaign; 
191S  [March-May].)  The  Netherlands  coastal 
waters  and  the  sea  passage  north  of  the  Shetlands 
were  declared  exempt.  On  Mar.  i,  1915,  Premier 
Asquith  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
intention  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  cut  Ger- 
many off  from  all  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  on  March  15  an  order  in  council  established  the 
blockade.  (See  England:  191 5:  German  blockade.) 
The  retahatory  measures  were:  "First — No  mer- 
chant vessels  which  sailed  from  her  port  of  de- 
parture after  March  i,  191 5,  shall  be  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage  to  any  German  port.  Un- 
less this  vessel  receives  a  pass  enabling  her  to 
proceed  to  some  neutral  or  allied  port  to  be  named 
in  the  pass,  the  goods  on  board  any  such  vessel 
must  be  discharged  in  a  British  port  and  placed 
in  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  prize  court. 
Goods  so  discharged,  if  not  contraband  of  war, 
shall,  if  not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty,  be  restored  by  order  of  the  court  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  court  may  in  the  circum- 
stances deem  to  be  just  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto.  Second — No  merchant  ves.sel  which  sailed 
from  any  German  port  after  March  i,  191 5,  sTiall 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  with  any 
goods  on  board  laden  at  such  port.  All  goods 
laden  at  such  port  must  be  discharged  in  a  British 
or  allied  port.  Goods  so  discharged  in  a  British 
port  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal 
of   the   prize   court,  and  if   not   requisitioned    for 


the  use  of  his  Majesty  shall  be  detained  or  sold 
under  the  direction  of  the  prize  court.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  goods  so  sold  shall  be  paid  into  the 
court  and  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  the  court 
may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  be  just,  pro- 
vided that  no  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  goods 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  court  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  except  on  the  application  of  a  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the 
goods  had  become  neutral  property  before  the 
issue  of  this  order,  and  provided  also  that  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  release  of  neutral  prop- 
erty, laden  at  such  enemy  port,  on  the  application 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown.  Third — Every 
merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from  her  port  of 
departure  after  March  i,  1915,  on  her  way  to  a 
port  other  than  a  German  port  and  carrying 
goods  with  an  enemy  destination,  or  which  are 
enemy  property,  may  be  required  to  discharge 
such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port.  Any  goods 
so  discharged  in  a  British  port  shall  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  prize  court, 
and  unless  they  are  contraband  of  war  shall,  if 
not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  be 
restored  by  an  order  of  the  court  upon  such 
terms  as  the  court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem 
to  be  just  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  and 
provided  that  this  article  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  falling  within  Article  2  or  4  of  this  order. 
Fourth — Every  merchant  vessel  which  sailed  from 
a  port  other  than  a  German  port  after  March 
I,  191S,  and  having  on  board  goods  which  are 
of  enemy  origin,  or  are  enemy  property,  may  be 
required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  British  or 
allied  port.  Goods  so  discharged  in  a  British 
port  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal 
of  the  prize  court,  and,  if  not  requisitioned  for 
the  use  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  detained  or  sold 
under  the  direction  of  the  prize  court.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  goods  so  sold  shall  be  paid  into  the 
court  and  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  be  just, 
provided  that  no  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such 
goods  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  court  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace  except  on  the  application  of 
a  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  unless  it  be  shown 
that  the  goods  had  become  neutral  property  be- 
fore the  issue  of  this  order,  and  provided  also 
that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  release  of 
neutral  property  of  enemy  origin  on  application 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown.  Fifth — Any 
person  claiming  to  be  interested  in  or  to  have 
any  claim  in  respect  of  any  goods  not  being  contra- 
band of  war  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  prize  court  under  this  order,  or  in  the 
proceeds  of  such  goods,  may  forthwith  issue  a 
writ  in  the  prize  court  against  the  proper  officer 
of  the  Crown  and  apply  for  an  order  that  the 
goods  should  be  restored  to  him,  or  that  their 
proceeds  should  be  paid  to  him,  or  for  such  other 
order  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. The  practice  and  procedure  of  the  prize 
court  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  be  followed 
mutatis  mutandis  in  any  proceedings  consequential 
upon  this  order.  Sixth — \  merchant  vessel  whjch 
has  cleared  for  a  neutral  port  from  a  British  or 
allied  port,  or  which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  as 
having  an  ostensible  destination  to  a  neutral  port 
and  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  shall,  if  captured 
on  any  subsequent  voyage  be  liable  to  condemna- 
tion. Seventh — Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  liability  of  any  ves.sel  or 
goods  to  capture  or  condemnation  independently 
of  this  order.    Eighth — Nothing  in  this  order  shall 
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prevent  the  relaxation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
order  in  respect  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  any 
country  which  declares  that  no  commerce  in- 
tended for  or  originating  in  (k-rniany,  or  bclonninj^ 
to  German  subjects,  shall  enjoy  the  protection  of 
its  flag." — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  igis  (February): 
Contraband  of  war;  1Q15  (March):  Blockade  of 
German  commerce. 

(c)  Sinking  of  the  Lusitania. — American  opin- 
ion.— German  apologia. — On  May  7,  1915,  the 
Cunard  liner  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine,  U-20,  commanded  by  Commander 
Schweiger,  eight  miles  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 
She  sank  by  the  head  in  twenty  minutes,  carrying 
with  her  i.iQS  persons,  of  whom  291  were  women 
and  94  small  children.  "Of  the  188  Americans 
[on  board]  114  men,  women  and  children  lost 
their  lives.  .  .  .  No  event  since  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  so  stirred  the  country.  A  cry  of  mingled 
horror  and  rage  rose  from  every  part  of  it.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  was  said,  the  destruction  of  the 
Lusitania  was  carefully  and  deliberately  planned. 
...  As  feeling  rose  higher  and  higher,  What  will 
the   Government   do?   was   asked   on   every   hand. 


many  to  resort  to  retaliating  measures.  In  spite 
of  the  German  offer  to  stop  the  submarine  war  in 
case  the  starvation  plan  was  given  up,  British 
merchant  vessels  are  being  generally  armed  with 
guns,  and  have  repeatedly  tried  to  ram  submarines, 
so  that  a  previous  search  was  impossible.  [More- 
over, the  Lusitania  on  her  last  voyage  "carried 
5400  cases  of  ammunition,  while  the  rest  of  the 
cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  contraband."]  If  Eng- 
land, after  repeated  official  and  unofficial  warnings, 
considered  herself  able  to  declare  that  that  boat 
ran  no  risk,  and  thus  light-heartedly  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  human  life  on  board  a  steam- 
ship which,  owing  to  its  armament  and  cargo,  was 
liable  to  destruction,  the  German  Government,  in 
spite  of  its  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  loss  of 
American  lives,  cannot  but  regret  that  Americans 
felt  more  inclined  to  trust  to  English  promises  than 
to  pay  attention  to  the  warnings  from  the  German 
side.'" — J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States  in  the 
World  War,  pp.  89-92. — See  also  Lusitania  case. 

I.  First  American  Lusitania  note. — German 
ambassador's  narrative  of  crisis. — Resignation  of 
Secretary  Bryan. — Austrian  ambassador's  indis- 


THE  "LUSITANIA' 


Some  thought  Congress  should  be  assembled,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Some  thought  the  German 
Ambassador  should  at  once  be  handed  his  pass- 
ports. Others  were  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany.  Senators  and  Representatives  when 
asked  by  the  New  York  Times  and  Philadelphia 
Ledger  for  their  views  advised  the  people  to  be 
calm,  and  forego  hasty  action  while  the  facts  were 
investigated.  'Every  one  should  recognize  the 
folly  of  urging  hasty  or  precipitate  action.'  'The 
situation  does  not  call  for  the  assembly  of  Con- 
gress.' 'The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  an  awful 
thing  to  contemplate,  and  the  feeling  of  resentment 
may  raise  our  blood  to  the  boiling  point.  But  let 
us  place  our  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  kept  us  free  from  entangling 
alliances  so  far.'  'Let  us  handle  the  present  situa- 
tion with  patience  and  calmness,  trusting  to  the 
President  to  take  the  proper  course.'  As  soon 
as  possible  the  German  Foreign  Office  dispatched 
a  note  to  the  Embassy  to  be  delivered  to  Secre- 
tary Bryan.  'The  German  Government  [the  note 
reads]  desires  to  express  its  deepest  sympathy  at 
the  loss  of  lives  on  board  the  Lusitania.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests,  however,  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which,  through  its  plan  of  starving  the 
civilian  population   of   Germany,  has.  forced   Ger- 


cretion. — "On  May  13th  the  American  Govern- 
ment dispatched  a  strongly  worded  Note  to  Berlin. 
...  I  reproduce  te.xtually  the  following  passage 
from  the  Note,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
subsequent  events,  is  of  fundamental  importance: 
'The  Government  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  the  fact 
that  the  objection  to  their  present  method  of 
attack  against  the  trade  of  their  enemies  lies  in 
the  practical  impossibility  of  employing  submarines 
in  the  destruction  of  commerce  without  disregard- 
ing those  rules  of  fairness,  reason,  justice,  and 
humanity,  which  all  modern  opinion  regards  as 
imperative.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
officers  of  a  submarine  to  visit  a  merchantman 
at  sea  and  examine  her  papers  and  cargo.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  prize 
of  her;  and,  if  they  cannot  put  a  prize  crew  on 
board  of  her,  they  cannot  sink  her  without  leaving 
her  crew  and  all  on  board  of  her  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea  in  small  boats.  .  .  .  Manifestly  sub- 
marines cannot  be  used  against  merchantmen,  as 
the  last  few  weeks  have  shown,  without  an  inevi- 
table violation  of  many  sacred  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity.  American  citizens  act  within  their 
indisputable   rights   in    taking    their   ships   and    in 
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travelling  wherever  their  legitimate  business  calls 
them  on  the  high  seas,  and  exercise  those  rights 
in  what  should  be  the  well-justified  confidence 
that  their  lives  will  not  be  endangered  by  acts 
done  in  clear  violation  of  universally  acknowledged 
international  obligations,  and  certainly  in  the  con- 
fidence that  their  own  Government  will  sustain 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  There  was 
recently  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  I  [Secretary  of  State  Bryan]  regret  to  in- 
form the  Imperial  German  Government,  a  formal 
warning,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Imperial 
German  Embassy  at  Washington,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  stating,  in  effect, 
that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  exercised 
his  right  of  free  travel  upon  the  seas,  would  do  so 
at  his  peril  if  his  journey  should  take  him  within 
the  zone  of  waters  within  which  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Navy  was  using  submarines  against  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  respectful,  but  very  earnest  protests  of  his 
Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
at  this  time  to  the  surprising  irregularity  of  a 
communication  from  the  Imperial  German  Embassy 
at  Washington  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  newspapers,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  no  warning 
that  an  unlawful  and  inhumane  act  will  be  com- 
mitted can  possibly  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  or 
palliation  for  that  act  or  as  an  abatement  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  commission.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  belieye  that  the 
commanders  of  the  vessels  which  committed  these 
acts  of  lawlessness  did  so  except  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Imperial 
_  German  naval  authorities.  ...  It  confidently  ex- 
pects, therefore,  that  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment will  disavow  the  acts  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  complains,  that  they 
will  make  reparation  so  far  as  reparation  is  possible 
for  injuries  which  are  without  measure,  and  that 
they  will  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  anything  so  obviously  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  warfare  for  which  the  Imperial 
German  Government  have  in  the  past  so  wisely 
and  firmly  contended.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  German 
Government  will  not  expect  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  omit  any  word  of  any  act 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens  and  of  safeguarding  their  free  exercise 
and   enjoyment.' 

"The  demands  contained  in  the  above  Note 
would  have  made  the  continuance  of  the  sub- 
marine campaign  impossible,  and  this  was,  no 
doubt,  the  intention  of  the  Union  Government. 
The  German  answer  of  May  28th,  which  defended 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  on  the  grounds 
that  she  should  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary 
cruiser  and  provided  with  guns,  changed  the  situa- 
tion in  no  way.  Besides,  the  Lusitania  had  am- 
munition and  Canadian  troops  on  board;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason  why  she 
sank  so  rapidly  was  the  exploding  of  her  cargo 
of  ammunition  by  the  torpedo  which  struck  her. 
With  regard  to  the  loss  of  human  life,  the  German 
Government  had  already  expressed,  to  the  neutral 
Powers  concerned,  its  deep  regret  for  the  death 
of  their  subjects — I  had  in  person  conveyed  these 
regrets  to  the  United  States  Government  a  few 
days  after  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania.  After 
this  first  exchange  of  Notes,  the  gulf  between  the 
two  points  of  view  ap  eared  fixed,  and  was  bound 
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in  face  of  the  prevalent  excitement  to  lead  to 
a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  unless  sufficient 
time  were  gained  to  allow  the  storms  of  passion 
to  abate.  Telegraphic  communication  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington was  carried  out  by  a  circuitous  route,  which 
made  it  extremely  slow;  thus  I  was  compelled  to 
decide  on  my  own  responsibility  and  take  imme- 
diate action.  I  fully  realized  that  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  would  mean  war.  In  America 
we  were  face  to  face  with  a  vigorous  hostile  propa- 
ganda, which  had  as  its  sole  object  to  draw  the 
United  States  into  war,  and  thus  bring  about  a 
decision  by  force  of  arms.  From  the  time  of  the 
Lusitania  incident  onwards,  the  diplomatic  struggle 
between  ourselves  and  the  Entente  was  centred 
entirely  around  the  question  of  the  future  action 
of  the  United  States.  The  threatened  rupture  of 
relations  between  that  country  and  Germany  would 
have  left  the  field  open  for  hostile  propaganda,  by 
taking  from  us  all  chance  of  combating  it.  War 
would  thus  have  been  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 
The  first  and  most  urgent  necessity  was,  therefore, 
the  avoidance  of  such  a  rupture  at  whatever  cost, 
and  my  efforts  were  now  solely  directed  to  this 
end.  As  things  turned  out,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  if  the  United  States  has  actually  gone 
to  war  at  this  moment.  Her  military  pressure,  and 
our  consequent  defeat,  would  have  comr  two  years 
earlier,  before  the  German  people  had  been  de- 
moralized and  exhausted  by  four  years  of  war 
and  blockade.  But  at  that  time  I  had  good  hopes 
of  being  able  to  bring  about  peace  through  Ameri- 
can mediation  and  consequently  wished  to  gain  time 
at  all  costs." — Count  J.  von  Bernstorff,  My  three 
years  in  America,  pp.  147-148,  150. — President  Wil- 
son came  to  Philadelphia  on  May  10  to  address  a 
congregation  of  newly  naturalized  citizens.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  the  president  said:  "The 
example  of  America  must  be  an  example  not  of 
peate  because  it  will  not  fight,  but  of  peace  be- 
cause peace  is  the  healing  and  elevating  influence 
of  the  world  and  strife  is  not.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  being  too  proud  to  fight.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does 
not  need  to  convince  others  by  force  that  it  is 
right."  "The  words  'too  proud  to  fight'  were 
understood  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  refer 
to  the  Lusitania  crime,  and  to  define  the  policy 
of  the  President  towards  Germany.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Government  permit  its  in- 
dignation over  the  drowning  of  Americans  on  the 
Lusitania  to  lead  to  war  with  Germany,  was  the 
common  interpretation.  This  was  not  his  mean- 
ing, the  President  told  callers  who  came  to  the 
White  House  on  the  day  after  the  speech.  He 
did  not,  he  said,  consider  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
a  proper  occasion  on  which  to  give  any  intimation 
of  policy  on  any  special  matter.  He  was  defining 
a  personal  attityde,  and  did  not  have  anvthing 
specific  in  mind."— J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States 
in  the  World  War,  pp.  94-95.— Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  resigned  on  June  8,  191S;  Robert  Lansing, 
counselor  to  the  Department  of  State,  became  act- 
ing secretary,  and  on  the  9th  he  launched  the 
second  Lusitania  note  for  Germany.  "The  second 
American  Note  ...  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  He  considered  that  American  citizens 
should  be  forbidden  to  take  passage  in  vessels 
bearing  the  flag  of  any  belligerent  nation,  and 
holding  these  views  as  he  did,  declined  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  a  further  exchange  of  Notes 
which  he  believed  was  bound  in  the  end  to  result 
in  war.  The  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  another  diplomatic   prelude  of  a   tragi-comic 
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character.    The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  lin 
WashinRton],    Dr.    Dumba,    besought    Mr.    Bryan 
to  discuss  the  German-American  conflict  with  him; 
both  gentlemen    wished   to    Imd   some   solution    to 
the  dispute   and   hoped   that   the   Ambassadors   not 
directly   concerned   in   it    might    profitably    try    to 
mediate.      It    was    said    later,    and    probably    with 
truth,   that   there   was  a   mutual   misunderstanding 
on    this   subject;    but    whatever    be    the    truth    of 
that,    Dr.    Dumba   took    upon   himself    to    send    a 
radiogram  to  Vienna,  by  way  of  Nauen,  in  which 
he    gave    the    following    resume    of    Mr.    Bryan's 
views:      'The   United   States   desire   no   war.     Her 
Notes,  however  strongly  worded,  meant  no  harm, 
but  had  to  be  written  in  order  to  pacify   the  ex- 
cited public  oi)inion  of  America.     The  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment therefore  need  not  feel  itself  injured,  but 
need  only  to  make  suitable  concessions  if  it  desires 
to    put    an    end    to    the    dispute.'      This    telegram 
from    Dr.   Dumba   had   just    reached   the    German 
Foreign  Office  at  the  moment  when  the  American 
Ambassador   arrived   to   inform   the   Under   Secre- 
taiv  of  State,  Zimmermann,  in  his  customary  blunt 
and  abrupt  manner,  that   Germany  must  yield  to 
America's  demands  or  war  would  inevitably  follow. 
Zimmermann  thereupon,  with   the  object  of  caus- 
ing Mr.  Gerard  to  moderate  his  tone,  showed  him 
Dumba's  wire,  which  pointed  to  the  inference  that 
the    attitude    of    the    American    Ambassador    was 
merely   a   bluff.     Mr.   Gerard,   as   in   duty   bound, 
reported  the  facts  to  Washington;  mutual  recrimi- 
nations ensued  and  the  Press  got  hold  of  the  story 
(nothing   ever   remained   a   secret   for   long   in   the 
American  capital).     The   general  impression   there 
was  that   Germany,   once   she   were    convinced   of 
America's  serious  intentions  to  appeal  if  necessary 
to   arms,   would   back   down ;    and   that   now   Mr. 
Bryan  was  made   to   appear  as  a  wrecker  of  the 
President's    policy.      His    resignation    thus    became 
more   necessary   than   ever,   and   Mr.   Lansing  .  .  . 
replaced    him.      American    opinion,    however,    laid 
the    chief    blame    for    what    had    occurred    on    Dr. 
Dumba,    who    was    henceforward    regarded    as    a 
dangerous    intriguer." — Count    J.    von    Bernstorff. 
My  three  years  in  America,  pp.   155-156. — "I  be- 
lieve it  unjust  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  suppose  that  he 
wished    to    bluff    us    into    surrender    at    this    time. 
He   had,   while  fully   realizing  the  danger   of   war, 
sought   all   ways  and  means  to   avoid   it,  and   on 
this    hypothesis    my    whole    policy    was    founded. 
[June  2,  1915.1" — Ibid.,  p.  152.— See  also  U.S.A.: 
1915    (May-September)  ;  Lusitania  case. 

2.  Second  American  Lusitania  note. — "The  sec- 
ond American  note  on  the  Lusitania  crisis  was 
dated  June  9,  191 5,  and  was  published  two  days 
later.  In  this  document  "The  Government  of  the 
LTnited  States  noted  with  gratification  that  in 
discussing  the  cases  of  the  Gulflight  and  Ciishing, 
the  German  Government  [on  June  i]  fully  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  open  seas 
to  neutrals,  and  was  willing  to  meet  its  liability 
when  neutral  ships,  guilty  of  no  hostile  act,  were 
attacked  by  air  craft  or  submarines.  But  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  surprised 
to  find  the  German  Government  contending,  in 
the  case  of  the  Falaba,  that  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  escape  attack  and 
secure  help  altered  the  obligation  of  the  officer, 
seeking  to  capture  her,  to  respect  the  safety  of 
the  lives  of  those  on  board  even  after  she  had 
ceased  her  attempt  to  escape.  .  .  .  Von  Jagow  had 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  not  aware  of  the  character  and 
outfit  of  the  Lusitania,  not  aware  that  she  car- 
ried   masked    guns,    trained    gunners    and    special 


ammunitionj   not   aware  that  she   had   transported 
troops   from    Canada   and   a   cargo   not    permitted 
under   the   laws  of   the   United  States  to   go   in   a 
vessel  carrying  passengers.     'Were  these  statements 
true,   the   Government   of  the   United   States,    [Mr. 
Lansing   replied]   would  have  been  bound  to  take 
official  cognizance  in  performing  its  recognized  duty 
as  a  neutral   Power  and  in  enforcing  its  national 
laws.    It  was  its  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  Lusitania 
was  not  armed  for  offensive  action,  that  she  was 
not  serving  as  a  transport,  that  she  did  not  carry 
a  cargo  prohibited  by  the  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  if,  in  fact,  she  was  a  naval  auxiliary 
of  Great  Britain  she  should  not  receive  her  clear- 
ance   as    a   merchantman,    and    it    performed    that 
duty    and    enforced    its    statutes    with    scrupulous 
vigilance  through  its  regularly  constituted  officials. 
[The   Government  of  the  United  States  was  able, 
therefore,]    to   assure    the   Imperial    German    Gov- 
ernment that  it  has  been  misinformed.' — But  what- 
ever  the   contention   of   the    German    Government 
as  to   the  carriage   of   contraband  of   war,   or   the 
explosion  of  the  cargo  by  the  torpedo,  'these  con- 
tentions   are    irrevelant    to    the    question    of    the 
legality  of  the  methods  used  by  the  German  naval 
authorities  in  sinking  the  vessel.'     [The  Note  then 
returns  to  the  chief  point  at  issue] :     'But  the  sink- 
ing  of   passenger  ships   involves  principles   of   hu- 
manity   which    throw    into    the    background    any 
special  circumstances  of  detail  that  may  be  thought 
to  affect  the  cases,  principles  which  lift  it,  as  the 
Imperial    German    Government   will   no    doubt    be 
quick   to   recognize   and   acknowledge,   out   of   the 
class  of  ordinary  subjects  of  diplomatic  discussion 
or  of  international  controversy.     Whatever  be  the 
other   facts  regarding   the   Lusitania,  the   principal 
fact  is  that  a  great  steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly 
a    conveyance    for   passengers,    and   carrying    mor^ 
than   a   thousand  souls   who   had   no   part   or   lot 
in    the   conduct    of    the   war,   was   torpedoed    and 
sunk  without  so  much  as  a  challenge  or  a  warn- 
ing,   and    that    men,    women,    and    children    were 
sent  to  their  deaths  in   circumstances  unparalleled 
in  modern  warfare.     The  fact  that  more  than  one 
hundred  American  citizens  were  among  those  who 
perished  made  it  the  duty   of  the  Government  of 
the   United   States   to   speak    of   these   things   and 
once    more,    with    solemn    emphasis,    to    call    the 
attention    of    the    Imperial    German    Government 
to  the  grave  responsibility  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  conceives  that  it  has  incurred 
in  this  tragic  occurrence,  and  to   the   indisputable 
principle  upon  which  that  responsibility  rests.    The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  contending  for 
something    much    greater     than    mere     rights     of 
property    or   privileges   of   commerce.      It   is   con- 
tending for  nothing  less  high  and  sacred  than  the 
rights    of     humanity,     which     every     Government 
honors  itself  in  respecting  and  which  no   Govern- 
ment  is  justified   in   resigning   on   behalf   of  those 
under   its    care    and    authority.  .  .  .  The    Govern- 
ment   of    the    United    States,    therefore,    deems    it 
reasonable    to    expect    that    the    Imperial    German 
Government  will  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to 
put  these  principles  into  practice  in  respect  to  the 
safeguarding  of  American  lives  and  American  ships, 
and  asks  for  assurance  that  this  will  be  done.'  .  .  . 
As  week  followed  week  and  von  Jagow  made  no 
reply  to   the   Lusitania  note  of   June  9,  a   change 
in    the   attitude   of   Germany   towards   the   United 
States   became   apparent.      It    was    shown    by    the 
German  press,  which  now  for  the  first  time  divided 
on  the  question.  How  shall  America  be  treated?" — 
J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States  in  the  World  War, 
pp.  109-111,  115. — On  June  9  the  German  ambas- 
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sador  cabled  to  his  government:  "The  tide  of 
anti-German  feeling  aroused  by  the  Lusitania  inci- 
dent is  still  running  pretty  high,  but  it  may  now 
be  regarded  as  certain,  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  American  people  want  a  war  with  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Wilson,  then,  will,  I  believe,  have 
public  opinion  on  his  side,  if  he  can  find  an  honor- 
able solution  to  his  differences  with  us,  and  make 
use  of  this  solution  as  the  basis  for  a  peace  move- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  .  .  .  My  recent  observa- 
tions incline  me  to  the  belief  that  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  are  more  neutral  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. "^ — Count  J.  von  Bernstorff,  My 
three  years  in  America,  p.  i6o. — In  a  report  dated 
July  22,  the  ambassador  said,  in  part:  "If  we 
ask  what  have  been  the  results  of  our  eleven 
weeks'  negotiations  over  the  Lusitania  incident 
and  which  involved  the  employment  of  all  our 
available  arts  of  p€rsuasion,  we  may  well  reply 
that  we  have,  despite  our  grave  difficulties,  averted 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  the  in- 
evitable war  that  must  have  followed.  The  former 
possibility,  at  all  events,  was  at  one  time  consid- 
erably more  probable  than  most  people  in  Ger- 
many are  aware  of.  .  .  .  Put  briefly  the  demands 
of  the  United  States  are  therefore:  i.  A  full 
apology  in  some  form  or  other,  and  indemnification 
for  the  lives  lost  in  the  Lusitania.  2.  An  under- 
taking that  no  passenger  ships  shall  in  future  be 
sunk  without  preliminary  warning." — Ibid.,  pp.  163, 
164. — "On  the  2ist  of  July,  the  final  American 
Note  on  the  Lusitania  case  was  dispatched.  The 
Washington  Government  modified  their  position  to 
the  extent  that  they  recognized  the  legality  of 
submarine  warfare,  provided  that  before  the  sink- 
ing of  any  merchant  ship,  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers were  given  a  chance  to  leave  in  safety ;  in 
the  main,  however,  the  Note  maintained  the  origi- 
nal American  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  first  act 
of  the  German-American  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  submarine  warfare  thus  closed  with  this 
open  threat  that  war  would  follow  any  further 
action  by  Germany  on  the  lines  of  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Lusitania." — Ibid.,  p.  158. — See  also  Lusi- 
tania case;  U.  S.  A.:  1Q15  (May-September). 

(d)  Arabic,  Hesperian  and  the  Persia  sunk  by 
German  submarines. — "On  August  19th  the 
steamer  Arabic  was  sunk,  and  again  some  American 
lives  were  lost.  E.xcitement  at  once  attained  a 
high  pitch,  and  once  more  we  seemed  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  war.  [See  Arabic;  U.  S.  A.:  1915:  (Au- 
gust).] On  .'\ugust  20th  I  dispatched  .  .  .  the  fol- 
lowing wire  to  the  Foreign  Office  [in  Berlinl:  'I 
fear  I  cannot  prevent  rupture  this  time  if  our 
answer  in  Arabic  matter  is  not  conciliatory;  I 
advise  dispatch  of  instructions  to  me  at  once  to 
negotiate  the  whole  question.  Situation  may  thus 
perhaps  be  saved.'  At  the  same  time,  without 
writing  for  instructions,  I  explained  both  officially 
and  also  through  the  Press  that  on  our  side  the 
United  States  would  be  given  full  compensation,  if 
the  commander  of  the  Arabic  should  be  found  to 
have  been  treacherously  dealt  with.  ...  On  the 
24th  of  August,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  Berlin,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lansing  the  following 
letter,  which  was  immediately  published:  .  .  . 
'Up  to  the  present  no  reliable  information  has  been 
received  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Arabic.  The  Imi>crial  Government,  there- 
fore, trusts  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  refrain  from  taking  any  decided  steps, 
so  long  as  it  only  has  before  it  One-sided  reports 
which  my  Government  believe  do  not  in  any  way 
correspond  to  the  facts.  ...  If  American  subjects 
have  really  lost  their  lives  by  the  torpedoing   of 


this  ship,  it  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  my  Government,  which  has  authorized  me  to 
express  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
their  deepest  regrets,  and  their  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy.' Fortunately  .  .  .  orders  had  been  given 
before  the  torpedoing  of  the  Arabic,  to  all  sub- 
marine commanders  that  no  liner  should  be  sunk 
before  preliminary  warning  had  been  given^  and 
the  non-combatants  had  been  placed  in  safety, 
unless  any  ships  tried  to  escape  or  offered  resist- 
ance. .  .  .  The  American  Government  regarded  the 
term  'liner'  as  comprising  every  steamer  plying  on 
recognized  routes  as  distinguished  from  the  so- 
called  'tramp  steamer.'  The  German  Naval  authori- 
tieSj  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that  their  reserva- 
tion only  applied  to  the  large  ships  of  the  regular 
passenger  services.  However,  this  divergence  of 
opinion  only  became  important  at  a  later  date, 
and  was  not  for  the  moment  an  obstacle  to  our 
proceedings." — Count  J.  von  Bernstorff,  My  three 
years  in  America,  pp.  173-175. — "The  diplomatic 
tension  was  relieved,  however,  by  Germany's  accept- 
ance of  all  the  .\merican  demands  in  accordance 
with  President  Wilson's  note  after  the  Lusitania 
controversy.  This  assurance,  which  was  delivered 
by  Count  Bernstorff  on  Sept.  i,  191S,  temporarily 
calmed  the  atmosphere.  Three  days  later,  on 
September  4,  the  Allan  line  steamship  Hesperian 
was  torpedoed  without  warning  by  a  German  sub- 
marine 130  miles  west  of  Queenstown.  Thirty-two 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  vessel  sank  about  thirty- 
five  hours  later.  In  an  official  memorandum  re- 
ceived on  September  16  the  German  government 
denied  that  this  ship  had  been  attacked  by  a 
German  submarine,  as  no  submarines  had  been 
in  that  vicinity  on  the  4th.  The  British  Govern- 
ment immediately  pointed  out  that  other  ships  had 
been  sunk  both  on  the  4th  and  the  5th  in  that 
neighborhood.  No  definite  conclusion  was  reached 
on  the  matter.  Subsequently  the  German  govern- 
ment offered  an  apology  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, saying  that  the  sinking  of  the  Hesperian 
had  been  a  mistake  and  that  the  submarine  com- 
mander had  been  censured.  The  year  closed  with 
the  torpedoing,  again  without  warning,  on  De- 
cember 30,  of  the  P.  &  0.  liner  Persia,  from  Lon- 
don to  Bombay.  She  sank  in  five  minutes,  and 
out  of  a  total  of  501  on  board,  335  were  lost  with 
her.  Four  of  her  boats  were  picked  up  after 
having  been  thirty  hours  at  sea.  .  .  .  The  U-boat 
campaign  of  191 5  had  thus  broken  down.  To  the 
west  of  England  it  had  been  given  up  altogether; 
but  as  a  consolation  new  submarine  bases  are 
noted  as  having  been  established  at  Zecbrugge  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  sinkings  from 
February  to  December  were  believed  to  amount 
to  643,000  tons.  To  this  fiuurc  the  tonnage  cap- 
tured by  the  Emden  and  Karlsruhe  made  a  certain 
addition,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  distress  in 
England.  'The  U-boat  campaign,'  says  Admiral 
Scheer,  'dragged  on,  though  with  but  moderate 
success,  to  the  end  of  the  year.'  The  cost  of 
freights  had,  however,  risen  considerably." — H.  J. 
Newbolt,  Naval  history  of  the  war,  igi4-igiS,  pp. 
207-208. — See  also   Barai.ong  akfair. 

(e)  Torpedoing  of  the  American  steamship 
Nebraskan. — German  note  to  United  States  re- 
garding sinking  of  the  ships,  Giilflight  and 
Ciishing. — Central  powers'  sinking  of  the  ships 
Ancona  and  William  P.  Frye.  See  U.S.A.:  1915 
(May);  (June);  (December):  Controversy  with 
Austria-Hungary;  William  P.  Frye. 

(f)  Protest  of  Central  Powers  against  trade 
with  Allies.  See  USA,:  19x5  (June):  Protests 
by  Central  Powers,  etc. 
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(g)  United  States  indictment  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  steamship  line. — Recall  of  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  from  the  United  States  for 
complicity  in  plots  against  the  Allies. — Warning 
of  the  American  government  against  unneces- 
sary travel  in  European  countries.    See  U.S.A.: 


iQiS   (March):    Indictment  of  Hamburg-American 
line;   iQiS   (September);    (October). 

(h)  Disorganization  of  shipping. — Disappear- 
ance of  German  merchant  marine. — Effect  on 
the    food    supply.      See    t'uou   kkgulaiio.n:    1914- 


F.    THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR:   1916 


I.     MILITARY   SITUATION    AT   THE 
BEGINNING  OF  1916 

"After  the  bitter  disappointment  for  the  Entente 
Allies  in  the  failure  of  their  spring  offensives  in 
1915  the  British  and  French  peoples  awoke  to  the 
realization  that  their  preparations  in  the  winter 
of  1914-1915  had  been  inadequate,  especially  in 
heavy  guns  and  high  explosives.  Both  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  made  efforts  to  correct  this  error. 
In  France  the  production  of  heavy  ordnance  was  at 
once  increased.  In  Great  Britain  the  revelation  of 
weakness  had  been  a  great  shock,  because  the 
British  public  had  been  optimistic  in  its  confidence 
in  Lord  Kitchener.  To  find  the  weakness  of  the 
British  in  artillery  and  munitions  had  been  a 
grave  defect  brought  about  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
and  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  Government  which 
demanded  a  remedy.  In  consequence  of  this  agita- 
tion a  new  office  was  created  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  Minister  of  Munitions  (June  s,  1915). 
This  was  an  important  change,  as  most  of  the 
duties  of  the  Master  General  of  Ordnance  were 
absorbed  by  the  new  office.  The  control  of  every- 
thing connected  with  munitions  was  thus  taken 
away  from  the  Minister  of  War.  .  .  .  The  French 
had  also  realized  that  their  program  had  been  in- 
adequate, and  there  was  a  similar  reorganization 
of  the  industries  of  France,  with  increased  efforts 
to  remedy  this  lack  of  the  munitions  which  were 
necessary  to  wage  war  on  such  a  vast  scale.  These 
preparations  of  the  Allies  consumed  the  summer 
of  1915,  and  throughout  those  months  it  was  im- 
possible for  Great  Britain  and  France  to  undertake 
any  offensive  on  the  Western  front  that  would 
divert  German  forces  from  the  East.  The  Rus- 
sians were  compelled  to  encounter  the  full  offen- 
sive strength  of  the  Central  Allies,  which  could 
be  used  in  Russia  without  danger  of  interruption. 
In  the  early  fall  the  British  and  French  had  greatly 
increased  their  munitions  of  all  kinds,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  Allied  commanders  decided  that  they 
were  again  ready  to  attempt  to  break  the  German 
lines  in  the  West.  The  British  army  had  been 
increased  to  a  million  men.  The  French  had  about 
twice  this  number.  This  gave  the  Allies  a  decided 
superiority  in  numbers  over  the  German  forces 
which  were  defending  the  opposing  intrenchments." 
— T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide  to  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  World  War,  igi4-igi8,  pp.  113-115. — 
"The  end  of  1915  had  marked  a  year  of  reverses 
for  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  had 
been  uniformly  successful  in  gaining  their  military 
objectives.  The  Allies  had  not  won  success  in  any 
of  their  offensives.  The  Dardanelles  expedition,  the 
offensives  on  the  Western  front,  the  attempts  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  Italian  efforts  in  the  war,  were 
all  failures.  The  Germans  had  been  able  to  carry 
out  their  plan  of  holding  the  Allied  armies  in  the 
West  while  they  won  the  great  campaign  against 
the  Russians.  This  had  resulted  in  the  entrance 
of  Bulgaria  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  the  con- 
quest of  Serbia.  .  .  .  The  siege  of  the  Teutonic 
allies  had  been  raised  in  the  East,  and  the  'Bridge 


to  the  East'  had  been  won  by  Germany.  The 
newly-won  strip  of  territory  connected  the  Central 
Powers  with  Turkey  and  the  East.  One  of  the 
great  ambitions  of  Germany  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  realized,  the  scheme  of  'Mittel  Europa.' 
This  at  once  became  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the 
war,  and  the  conditions  that  had  arisen  should  be 
stated." — Ibid.,  p.  121. 

(a)  German  ambition  to  control  the  Near 
East. — "The  Teutonic  desire  to  control  the  Near 
East  was  only  a  modern  form  of  one  of  the  oldest 
ambitions  in  the  world,  a  legacy  of  the  ancient 
empires  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dream  of 
Napoleon.  Seizure  of  this  source  of  power  by 
some  rival  had  long  been  the  dread  of  England. 
To  combat  imagined  attempts  at  such  control  on 
the  part  of  Russia  was  Great  Britain's  self-imposed 
task  for  three  generations.  It  was  the  union  of 
Germany  and  Turkey  that  made  the  Teutonic 
control  of  the  passage  to  the  East  a  serious  matter 
for  the  whole  commercial  world.  No  longer  was 
it  a  question  of  the  great  undeveloped  Slavic  em- 
pire seeking  an  outlet  to  the  sea ;  it  was  a  new 
military  and  trade  weapon  already  firmly  in  the 
grasp  of  the  most  efficient  military  power  ever 
developed.  The  Teutons  dominated  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  Dardanelles;  Serbia 
had  been  overrun.  The  consolidation  of  the  great 
strip  of  territory  from  Germany,  through  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Balkan  States,  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  East  was  an  accomplished  fact  from  a  mihtary 
point  of  view.  Teutonic  control  of  these  terri- 
tories implied  ownership  of  long  hues  of  land 
transportation  and  domination  of  commerce 
through  them.  What  danger  was  there  for  the 
rest  of  the  commercial  world  in  this  situation,  with 
so  great  a  power  ready  to  use  this  control  to  its 
own  advantage?  Even  under  the  efficient  control 
of  Germany  could  artificial  conditions  of  land 
transportation  compete  with  the  great  natural  lanes 
of  the  sea  ?  Never  in  history  had  this  proved  pos- 
sible, yet  here  were  all  the  elements  of  the  most 
efficient  machinery  ever  devised  to  build  up  such  a 
structure.  The  foundation  of  this  Germanic  edi- 
fice was  the  Bagdad  Railroad  [see  B.agdad  rail- 
way], originally  projected  as  a  line  from  the 
Levant  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  enlarged  into  the 
railway  systems  reaching  from  Hamburg  on  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys  in 
Asia  Minor.  .  .  A  study  of  the  map  will  show 
that  the  proper  economic  uses  of  these  railway 
systems  are  the  normal  functions  of  any  railroads, 
to  distribute  goods  brought  by  water,  to  deliver 
goods  for  shipment  by  water,  and  to  connect 
neighboring  countries.  Under  such  natural  com- 
mercial conditions,  as  pointed  out  by  Admiral 
Mahan,  the  great  bulk  of  freight  shipped  for  long 
distances  would  not  use  the  railways  but,  no  mat- 
ter what  concessions  might  be  made  in  rates, 
would  be  carried  over  the  seas.  Railways  can 
never  comp>ete  with  water-ways.  So  the  conclu- 
sion is  obvious  that  under  natural  conditions,  even 
though  these  railways  might  be  under  Teutonic 
control,  they  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  coun- 
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tries  through  which  they  run;  but  that,  while  of 
great  advantage  to  German  trade,  they  could  not 
be  a  source  of  undue  power  to  Germany.  Such 
power,  which  Germany  unquestionably  sought, 
could  therefore  only  be  founded  on  artificial  con- 
ditions. Was  there,  then,  any  dangerous  power  in 
the  conditions  which  had  been  created  by  Ger- 
many? That  there  was  a  danger  would  only  be 
denied  by  one  who  was  blind  to  German  methods 
and  German  ambitions.  This  should  be  stated  as 
baldly  as  possible.  Germany  aimed  to  establish 
such  control  over  these  regions  that  all  commercial 
gains  should  be  hers,  and  the  other  nations  should 
be  excluded.  The  ruthlessness  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  of  Germany  had  been  so  plainly  shown 
that  it  wjs  no  wonder  Germanic  control  of  'Mittel 
Europa'  was  widely  held  to  be  the  greatest  menace 
of  the  war.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  dread 
was  exaggerated.  In  fact,  it  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  great  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  this  war.  There  were  counteract- 
ing forces  that  tended  to  make  the  situation  nor- 
mal. There  had  been  so  much  fear  of  Germanic 
control  of  the  passage  to  the  East  that  the  hard- 
ships for  Germany  and  her  allies  of  such  enforced 


conditions  that  had  prevailed  throughout  all  his- 
tory, we  reahze  that  this  issue  should  not  have 
been  magnified  and  allowed  to  cloud  our  minds. 
The  military  results  secured  by  Germany  should 
not  have  been  under-estimated,  but  neither  should 
they  have  been  misunderstood  and  exaggerated. 
These  military  results  were  very  great.  Not  only 
had  Hindenburg  and  his  lieutenants  raised  the 
siege  of  the  Central  Powers,  but  they  had  con- 
quered great  areas  of  territory,  which  joined  the 
Teutonic  nations  and  Turkey  and  insured  much 
needed  supplies.  These  were  very  serious  and  far- 
reaching  reverses  for  the  Entente  Allies,  but  the 
unfavorable  situation  was  a  miUtary  situation,  and 
it  should  not  have  been  distorted  into  anything 
worse.  The  menace  of  a  German-controlled  Mittel 
Europa  was  exaggerated." — T.  G.  Frothingham, 
Gidde  to  the  miUtary  history  of  the  World  War, 
igi4-igi8,  pp.  121-126. 

(b)  Changes  in  military  command. — "The  de- 
feats of  the  Entente  Allies  had  brought  about  com- 
plete changes  in  the  military  rulers  of  the  different 
nations.  The  three  military  dictators  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  had  not  survived  the 
failure  of  the  Allies  to  make  preparations  for  1915 
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conditions  had  not  been  considered.  Germany's 
commerce  would  suffer  from  this  restricted  traffic. 
To  hold  their  own,  even  with  all  possible  favoritism 
shown  to  them,  the  German  merchants  must  make 
proper  use  of  the  water-ways  or  submit  to  a  ruin- 
ous tax  on  their  trade.  The  same  was  true  of 
Germany's  friends  and  allies, — and  this  leads  at 
once  to  natural  conditions  of  commerce.  With 
German  merchants  and  the  merchants  of  her 
friendly  States  the  worst  sufferers,  how  was  it 
possible  to  attempt  to  confine  traffic  to  the  rail- 
ways? Yet  such  must  be  the  basis  of  any  abnor- 
mal German  domination  in  the  East.  Consequently, 
leaving  all  the  other  nations  out  of  consideration, 
the  interests  of  Germany  and  her  allies  were 
against  the  misuse  of  control  that  had  been  so 
widely  considered  the  dangerous  threat  in  the 
conditions.  There  was  another  restraint  on  this 
much-feared  Teutonic  influence.  To  be  maintained 
at  all,  such  a  central  control  must  be  that  of 
nations  closely  united  and  unanimous  in  purpose. 
Where  could  this  be  found  in  these  regions?  With 
all  the  diversities  of  interest,  with  the  antagonisms 
of  races  and  religions,  was  it  possible  that  Germany 
had  built  a  harmonious  machine  that  had  accom- 
plished what  has  never  been  done  in  history, — 
diverted  the  bulk  of  commerce  from  the  sea  to  the 
land?     Studying    the   question    in    this   way    from 


on  a  scale  to  cope  with  the  preparations  of  Ger- 
many. In  England  Lord  Kitchener  had  been  shorn 
of  most  of  his  powers.  In  addition  to  the  creation 
of  the  post  of  Minister  of  Munitions,  Lord  Derby 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  recruiting,  and  Sir 
WilUam  Robertson  was  British  Chief-of-Staff.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  had  replaced  General  French  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  armies  in 
France  General  Joffre  was  still  in  command  of 
the  French  armies,  but  he  was  not  paramount  as 
before,  and  he  was  soon  to  relinquish  personal 
direction  of  the  French  troops.  In  Russia  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  been  superseded,  and 
had  been  sent  to  command  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
great  war  had  outgrown  the  efforts  of  its  early 
leaders,  however  valuable  their  services  had  been 
at  the  outset.  The  Allied  reverses  had  also  awak- 
ened the  nations  of  the  Entente  Allies  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  larger  armies  and  an  increased 
production  of  artillery  and  munitions.  As  a  result 
of  this  hard-learned  lesson,  great  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  campaign  of  igi6.  The  delay 
in  enacting  conscription  in  Great  Britain  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  the  British  armies  were 
disappointing  in  numbers,  but  the  Military  Service 
Bill  was  introduced  at  the  first  of  the  year  IQ16 
(January  5).  This  insured  a  greatly  increased 
British  army  in   1916,  but  the  increase  would  not 
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be  available  for  an  offensive  early  in  the  year. 
After  the  British  industries  had  been  organized  by 
Lloyd  George,  they  eontuiued  to  do  wonderful 
work  in  providing  munitions  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  The  effieient  work  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
vast  undertaking  was  beyond  praise.  Thanks  to 
the  Allied  control  of  the  seas,  great  quantities  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  also  being  drawn  from 
America.  At  the  same  time  the  French  were  in- 
creasing their  production  of  heavy  guns  and  muni- 
tions, which  they  were  destined  to  need  in  the 
first  German  campaign  of  1910,  directed  against 
Verdun.  This  German  attack  on  \erdun  was 
planned  as  an  attempt  to  use  against  the  French 
in  1910  the  methods  which  had  been  so  successful 
against  the  Russians  in  1915.  The  German  Chief 
of  Staff,  Falkenhayn,  planned  to  use  the  artillery 
of  the  Dunajec  break-through  in  a  renewed  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  war  plan  of  1914,  and  win  the  war 
on  the  Western  front.  With  the  favorable  military 
situation  in  the  East  that  had  been  won  by  the 
Central  Powers,  it  was  possible  for  Germany  10 
reverse  the  military  policy  of  191 5,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1916  to  hold  fast  the  great  gains 
the  Germans  had  secured  in  the  East,  but  to  make 
a  strong  offensive  in  the  West  against  the  French. 
Accordingly,  as  stated  by  Ludendorft,  dellnite  plans 
were  made  for  the  Austrians  to  attack  the  Italians, 
and  for  the  German  Staff  'to  attempt  an  offensive 
io  bring  about  a  decision'  through  the  Verdun 
assault.  Contrary  to  the  general  Allied  opinion 
at  the  time,  Germany  still  had  great  strength  in 
military  resources,  and  the  Germans  were  perfectly 
well  able  to  prepare  another  heavy  blow  against 
the  Allies.  Maintaining  the  enormous  armies  on 
both  fronts  had  been  a  great  drain  on  Germany, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  19 16  nothing  had  occurred 
to  weaken  the  German  military  power.  The  Ger- 
mans knew  that  there  was  no  possibihty  of  a 
military  diversion  in  the  East.  The  battered  Rus- 
sian armies  could  not  take  the  offensive  at  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  Italians  were  being  safely  held 
and  were  to  be  attacked  in  the  spring  of  1916  by 
the  Austrians.  There  was  no  military  force  in 
any  other  region  strong  enough  to  compel  German 
troops  to  be  sent  away  from  the  West  front,  and 
thus  interrupt  the  proposed  new  drive  against 
France.  The  Germans  also  knew,  from  the  tests 
of  the  Allied  offensive  powers  in  the  failures  of 
Loos  and  the  Champagne,  that  the  Allies  would 
not  be  able  to  deliver  a  counter  offensive  in  the 
West  early  in  1916." — Ibid.,  pp.  126-128. 

(c)  Plan  of  German  offensive. — "Consequently 
in  the  winter  of  1915-1916  the  German  military 
efforts  were  concentrated  upon  preparations  for  a 
great  offensive,  to  use  masses  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry as  in  the  Russian  campaign,  in  an  attempt 
to  break  through  the  French  line  at  Verdun.  It 
was  planned  to  make  this  attack  early  in  the  year 
1 91 6,  before  the  Allies  could  prepare  for  a  spring 
campaign.  As  was  the  case  in  191S,  the  Allies 
did  not  look  for  any  offensive  that  would  be 
different  from  those  in  the  past  on  the  Western 
front,  and  the  Germans  were  able  to  concentrate 
great  masses  of  men  and  guns  against  the  Verdun 
salient  ahead  of  all  calculations  of  the  Allies, — 
a  dangerous  military  situation  for  the  beginning 
of  1916,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  indirect  strategy  of  1914,  Falken- 
hayn had  stated  his  intention  to  attack  at  the  place 
where  the  French  must  stand  and  subject  their 
armies  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  German 
assaults. "^//)/J.,  p.  128. 

(d)  Review  of  military  strategy. — "With  the 
close   of  the  year  1915  the  war  entered  upon   a 
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new  phase.  The  campaigns  in  Russia  and  in  the 
Near  East  had  determined  the  main  lines  on 
which  it  was  destined  to  run  its  course.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  theatre  of  war  into  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent .spheres  of  operation  allowed  the  Allies 
little  latitude  in  its  conduct,  which  was  sometimes 
determined  less  by  their  own  volition  than  by  the 
necessity  of  countering  the  activities  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
opened  up  communication  throughout  the  entire 
theatre  of  war,  and  gained  a  certain  degree  of 
security  on  the  eastern  front,  had  increased  their 
freedom  of  action,  and  were  able  to  revert  to 
their  original  design  of  seeking  a  decision  on  the 
western  front.  There  remained  serious  causes  of 
an.xiety — the  uncertain  attitude  of  Rumania,  on 
whose  neutrality  the  position  in  Galicia  dejx;nded; 
the  increasing  unreliability  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
which  occasioned  frequent  demands  for  German 
assistance;  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  Turk- 
ish armies  in  the  field,  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfect communications  with  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  the  wastage,  in  men  and  material,  of 
the  1915  campaigns,  which  was  difficult  to  replace. 
The  Allies,  indeed,  had  suffered  more  heavily. 
In  England  voluntary  recruiting  had  found  its 
limit;  Russia's  huge  losses  could  not  quickly  and 
effectively  be  made  good ;  and  the  resources  of 
France  (so  Falkenhayn  believed)  had  been  strained 
almost  to  the  breaking-point.  But  in  a  war  of 
attrition  the  superior  resources  of  the  Allies,  if 
allowed  time  for  development,  would  prove  deci- 
sive. The  adoption  of  universal  service  in  Eng- 
land was  believed  to  be  imminent ;  Russia  was 
raising  large,  if  inefficient,  levies,  and,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  her  allies,  was  accumulating  material; 
while  Austria  had  to  confront  a  new  foe  in  Italy. 
The  unrestricted  submarine  war — the  only  weapon 
likely  to  be  effective  against  England — was  in 
abeyance  on  account  of  America's  menacing  atti- 
tude."— W.  P.  Blood,  Strategical  retrospect  (Quar- 
terly Review,  Oct.,  1920,  pp.  359-360). 

I.  Falkenhayn's  theory  of  victory. — "Falken- 
hayn had  already  abandoned  the  hope  of  ending 
the  war  by  decisive  victory  in  the  field;  but  he 
was  confident  that  Germany  would  win  if  the 
Allies  could  be  deprived  of  the  prospect  of  reduc- 
ing her  to  exhaustion.  This  belief  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  military  policy  at  this  stage,  which  may 
be  described  as  offensive  action  with  a  limited 
scope,  combined  with  a  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paign. To  stand  on  the  defensive  would  mean 
ultimate  defeat,  because  the  Allies  could  expand 
their  resources  more  rapidly  than  could  the  Central 
Powers.  The  offensive  must  aim  at  a  limited  ob- 
jective, because  men  and  material  were  short,  while 
new  formations  could  not  be  created  at  the  moment 
on  account  of  the  dearth  of  trained  officers  and 
the  pressing  needs  of  industry.  Hence  he  resolutely 
declined  to  be  led,  by  the  less  clear-sighted  and 
more  impetuous  Ludendorff,  into  enterprises  which 
might  assume  unforeseen  dimensions.  He  enter- 
tained no  illusions  as  to  the  possibility  of  break- 
ing through  the  front  in  France ;  the  failure  of  the 
French  and  British  attempts  having  convinced  him 
that  the  enterprise,  'even  with  an  extreme  accumu- 
lation of  men  and  material,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
holding  out  prospects  of  success  against  a  well- 
armed  enemy,  whose  morale-  is  sound  and  who  is 
not  seriously  inferior  in  numbers.  His  design,  then, 
was  to  strike  in  some  quarter  where  a  compara- 
tively small  force  might  achieve  a  success  great 
enough  to  'dispel  the  illusion'  that  Germany  could 
be  defeated  by  the  process  of  attrition.  The  proj- 
ect was  discussed  in  a  memorandum  drafted  for 
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submission  to  the  Emperor,  which  is  of  great  inter- 
est as  it  discloses  in  detail  his  view  of  the  situation 
at  that  time;  but  the  process  of  reasoning  which 
he  followed  in  search  of  a  suitable  objective  is 
too  lengthy  for  analysis.  It  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  England,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  Entente,  could  not  be  reduced  to  submission 
by  any  direct  military  effort  within  the  capacity 
of  the  means  at  his  disposal;  but  that,  if  the 
French  army  were  put  out  of  action,  England 
would  probably  abandon  the  struggle.  It  remained 
to  choose  the  point  of  attack;  the  conditions  being 
that  the  objective  should  be  within  easy  reach 
and  assailable  on  a  narrow  front  (to  economise 
force),  and  of  such  importance  that  the  French 
army  would  either  have  to  bleed  to  death  in  its 
defence,  or  to  admit  a  defeat  the  moral  effect  of 
which  would  be  decisive.  Of  the  two  points  which 
satisfied  these  conditions— Verdun  and  Belfort — • 
Faikenhayn  chose  Verdun.  It  appears  from  the 
■  memorandum  referred  to  above  that  Faikenhayn 
believed,  at  this  period,  that  Russia's  collapse  from 
internal  causes  would  not  long  be  delayed.  The 
German  Government,  indeed,  had  looked  for 
speedier  results  from  the  revolutionary  intrigues 
of  Lenin  and  his  associates,  who,  as  Mr.  Gerard 
records  in  his  diary,  had  been  dispatched  to  Russia 
in  July  igi5"^Ibid.,  pp.  360-362. 

2.  FAiLttRE  of  Austria. — "Meanwhile,  he  counted 
on  Austria  to  bear  her  full  share  in  the  defence 
of  the  eastern  front,  as  to  the  safety  of  which 
he  had  no  misgivings;  and  he  deemed  his  reserves 
in  France  sufficient  to  deal  with  any  'relief  offen- 
sive' which  the  British  army  might  attempt.  But 
Austria  failed  to  play  her  part.  The  conflict  of 
opinion  which  had  arisen  on  Italy's  entry  into  the 
war  had  again  become  acute  in  December  191S, 
when  the  Austrian  Command  proposed  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  front  south  of  the  Pripet 
for  an  offensive  between  the  Astico  and  the  Piave. 
Faikenhayn  urged  conclusive  reasons  against  this 
project,  which  he  saw  could  not  succeed,  while 
it  would  make  fatal  inroads  on  Austria's  slender 
resources.  The  Austrian  Command,  however,  be- 
gan, in  March  1916,  to  concentrate  in  the  Trentino, 
and,  on  May  15,  launched  the  ill-fated  attack  on 
the  Asiago  Plateau,  having  given  the  German 
Staff  only  one  day's  notice  of  their  intention.  It 
is  hard  to  credit  Falkenhayn's  assertion  that  the 
preparations  escaped  the  notice  of  his  liaison  offi- 
cers; but  he  admits  that  he  had  heard  rumours  of 
the  proceeding,  and  attempted  to  frustrate  it  by 
indirect  means.  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fear  of  aggravating  the  existing  tension  de- 
terred him  from  adopting  a  resolute  attitude — a 
want  of  firmness  which,  together  with  his  remiss- 
ness in  asserting  the  authority  of  the  General 
Staff  in  connexion  with  Hindenburg's  operations 
in  the  summer  of  igiS,  indicates  a  defect  of  char- 
acter which  detracted  from  his  undoubted  military 
abilities.  The  Entente,  meanwhile,  had  designed  a 
combined  offensive  on  the  western  and  eastern 
fronts,  in  which  Russia's  part  was  to  attack  the 
German  front  north  of  the  Pripet,  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  Russian  army  was  assembled,  a 
subsidiary  attack  being  first  delivered  by  Brusiloff 
in  the  LuLszk  sector  (June  IQ16),  with  the 
object,  apparently,  of  drawing  German  forces  from 
the  principal  scene  of  action.  Brusiloff's  startling 
success  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  defetue  having 
been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  best 
Austrian  divisions  to  take  part  in  the  Trentino  ad- 
venture; and  it  would  have  been  more  decisive 
had  adequate  reserves  been  at  hand  for  its  con- 
summation.   Reinforcements  sent   from  the  sector 


north  of  the  Pripet,  where  the  intended  attack  was 
abandoned,  arrived  too  late,  the  Germans,  with 
their  usual  promptitude,  having  filled  the  gap. 
Brusiloff's  advance  was  checked;  but  so  momen- 
tous were  the  material  and  moral  effects  of  the 
double  defeat  in  Italy  and  Volhynia  that  the  mili- 
tary and  political  breakdown  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy became  imminent.  The  whole  situation  had 
been  unexpectedly  and  fundamentally  changed. 
Troops  had  to  be  sent  from  France,  just  as  they 
were  needed  to  meet  the  impending  British  offen- 
sive on  the  Somme  (July  i),  which  Faikenhayn 
had  intended  to  'nip  in  the  bud  by  a  heavy  coun- 
ter-attack'; and  such  prospect  as  remained  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  battle  of  Verdun,  where 
the  situation  of  the  French  was  admittedly  critical, 
may  be  said  to  have  vanished.  The  general  situa- 
tion was  analogous  to  that  of  September  1914, 
but  far  more  unfavourable  to  the  Central  Powers, 
because  they  were  everywhere  reduced  to  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  mischief  did  not  end  here.  The 
loss  of  Gorizia  in  August,  and  the  Archduke's  re- 
verses in  the  Bukowina,  may  be  added  to  a  series 
of  disasters,  attributable  to  the  headstrong  action 
of  the  Austrian  Command,  which  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  Rumania's  attitude.'' — W.  P.  Blood, 
Strategical  retrospect  {Quarterly  Review,  Oct., 
1920,  pp.  362-363). 

3.  Results  of  Verdun  offensive. — "The  Ver- 
dun offensive  (February-September  1916)  had  the 
effect  of  compelling  the  Allies  to  employ  imper- 
fectly trained  troops  in  operations  of  a  magnitude 
which  they  had  not  intended  to  attempt  until  the 
following  year;  but  one  can  hardly  doubt  which 
side  benefited  by  this  result.  Faikenhayn,  with 
questionable  sincerity,  refers  to  the  Somme  battle 
as  the  'long-expected  and  wished-for  offensive.' 
That  the  results  of  Brusiloff's  attack  were  calami- 
tous he  does  not  try  to  conceal.  Apart  from  any 
question  of  relieving  Verdun,  the  Allies  found  in 
their  adversaries'  commitments  in  France  and  Italy 
an  opportunity  too  good  to  lose.  In  the  result,  the 
Austrians  were  so  severely  shaken  that  only  the 
Russian  revolution  averted  their  collapse  in  1917; 
so  great  was  the  strain  on  the  German  armies  that 
their  morale  was  affected;  and,  despite  Russia's  de- 
fault, the  more  impetuous  Ludendorff  had  to  con- 
tent himself,  for  more  than  a  year,  with  an  attitude 
in  the  main  defensive.  Early  in  Brusiloff's  offen- 
sive, Faikenhayn,  seeing  that  Rumania's  interven- 
tion would  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  arranged 
the  plan  of  campaign,  and  prescribed  special  train- 
ing and  equipment  for  the  troops.  The  resources 
of  the  Central  Empires  did  not  admit  of  the  men- 
ace being  met  in  the  best  way — by  seizing  the 
initiative — or  of  the  concentration  being  effected 
until  hostilities  should  become  imminent.  Ulti- 
mately the  attack  (.Aug.  27,  IQ16),  which  had  not 
been  expected  to  take  place  till  after  the  harvest, 
came  as  a  surprise.  At  this  juncture  Faikenhayn 
was  removed  from  his  position  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  Hindenburg,  with  Ludendorff  as 
Second  Chief,  being  appointed  in  his  stead— a 
change  which,  though  of  doubtful  military  expedi- 
ency, seemed  to  restore  public  confidence,  shaken 
by  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  four  months." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  363-364- 

4.  Rumania. — "The  Rumanian  effort  failed  be- 
cause the  three  essentials  of  success — clear  convic- 
tion, will,  and  energy — were  wanting,  and  because 
the  Russians  were  remiss  to  a  degree  suggestive  of 
bad  faith.  The  invasion  of  Transylvania  could  not 
succeed  without  close  co-operation  between  the 
Russian  and  Rumanian  armies;  and  Russian  aid 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  Dubrudja.     If  there  was 
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any  well-considered  plan  for  combined  action,  the 
ojjerations  did  not  disclose  it.  Russia  stood  by 
while  her  ally  was  being  defeated — an  attitude 
which  can  hardly  be  explained  on  military  grounds. 
Later,  when,  as  Ludendurff  remarks,  'they  seemed 
to  fear  for  their  own  flank,'  the  Russians  found 
troops  readily  enough ;  but  it  was  then  too  late 
to  save  Wallachia.  He  admits  that  'it  was  only 
because  the  Russians  were  not  there  that  we 
were  successful.'  The  Rumanians,  at  the  outset, 
made  two  mistakes  which  had  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  issue.  Instead  of  advancing  swiftly  to  the 
Maros,  and  seizing  the  Hatszeg-Toplitza  railway 
(the  importance  of  which  was  discussed  in  the 
'Quarterly  Review,'  October  1916)  they  'moved 
forward  at  a  snails  pace.  .  .  .  The  [German]  de- 
ployment was  not  completed  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. A  rapid  advance  would  have  utterly  up- 
set it.'  Again  they  were  turned  from  their  pur- 
pose by  Mackensen's  attack  in  the  Dobrudja,  a 
front  of  secondary  importance.  Mackensen  could 
not,  without  risking  defeat,  have  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube before  the  Transylvanian  passes  had  been 
secured;  on  this  point  Falkenhayn  and  Luden- 
dorff  agree.  The  failure  of  the  Austrians  to  force 
the  passes  leading  into  Moldavia  probably  saved 
the  Russian  army  from  destruction ;  but  the  results 
of  the  campaign,  though  short  of  German  expecta- 
tions, were  important.  Wallachia  provided  corn 
and  oil,  without  which,  Ludendorff  confesses,  the 
Germans  would  not  have  been  able  to  exist,  much 
less  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  flank  of  the  armies 
in  the  East  found  a  secure  position  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  submarines  a  safe  route  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  the  lengthened  line  absorbed  troops 
needed  on  the  main  fronts.  Germany,  says  Luden- 
dorff, was  'definitely  weaker  as  regards  the  war- 
position  as  a  whole.'  " — Ibid.,  pp.  364-365. 

5.  Ludendorff's  policy. — "Hindenburg's  acces- 
sion to  the  chief  command  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  Ludendorff's  mihtary  policy,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  complete  reversal  of  Falkenhayn's 
system  of  conducting  the  war.  The  careful  hus- 
banding of  Germany's  resources,  and  the  avoidance 
of  any  measure  which,  by  imposing  an  excessive 
strain  on  the  German  people,  would  weaken  their 
resolution,  were  principles  which  Falkenhayn  con- 
sidered axiomatic.  We  have  seen  by  what  method 
he  hoped  to  break  the  Allies'  'will  to  war'  without 
contravening  these  principles.  Ludendorff  pro- 
posed the  'ruthless  requisition'  of  Germany's  whole 
man-power  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty. 
At  once  pessimistic  and  adventurous,  he  cherished 
visions  of  ending  the  war  by  a  great  victory — 
visions  which  the  military  and  political  situation, 
which  he  treats  at  great  length  almost  in  a  despond- 
ent vein,  held  out  little  hope  of  realising.  The 
army  had  been  fought  to  a  stand-still,  and  was 
utterly  worn  out.  The  warlike  ardour  of  the 
nation  was  on  the  wane.  Recruiting  was  at  a  low 
ebb;  the  system  of  exemptions  was  abused,  and 
there  were  many  shirkers.  The  Auxiliary  Service 
Law,  passed  on  Dec.  2,  1916,  was  'neither  flesh 
nor  fowl.'  War  industries  competed  with  the 
army,  to  the  detriment  of  both.  Ludendorff  be- 
wails the  inertia  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Chancellors,  their  absorption  in  domestic  politics, 
and  their  obsession  by  dreams  of  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  was  strangely  wanting  in  political 
instinct.  His  one  idea  was  to  carry  through  with 
a  high  hand  such  measures  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  and  he  was  as  reckless  in  his  demands  as 
Falkenhayn  had  been  circumspect.  It  was  the 
Chancellor's  affair  to  counteract  any  evil  conse- 
quences  that    might   ensue,    by   sternly    repressing 


revolutionary  tendencies,  and  stimulating  the  failing 
national  spirit  by  propaganda.  Various  expedients 
were  tried  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  a  Polish  army.  The  divisional  establishment, 
already  reduced,  in  April  1915,  from  twelve  to 
nine  battalions,  was  further  weakened  by  lowering 
battalion  strengths.  A  shorter  line  was  prepared 
between  Arras  and  the  Aisne ;  and  the  army  was 
trained  for  defensive  war.  But  such  measures, 
though  they  might  suffice  to  postpone  the  decision, 
could  not  lead  to  victory ;  so  recourse  was  had 
to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  combined  with 
a  defensive  campaign  in  France,  forces  being  held 
in  readiness  in  case  Holland  and  Denmark  should 
prove  hostile.  America  was  regarded  as  a  certain 
enemy;  but  the  U-boats  were  expected  to  obtain 
a  decision  before  she  could  take  the  field  in  ap- 
preciable force.  The  German  Naval  Staff  was 
confident  that  the  'war-zone  campaign'  would 
prove  decisive  within  six  months.  Ludendorff  was 
sceptical,  as  Falkenhayn  had  been,  about  this  fore- 
cast, doubting,  it  would  seem,  the  possibility  of 
reducing  England  to  starvation ;  but  they  believed 
that  the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions  by  sea 
would  be  so  hindered  that  in  time  (Ludendorff 
thought  in  twelve  months)  the  armies  would  be 
paralysed." — W.  P.  Blood,  Strategical  retrospect, 
(Qtmrterly  Review,  Oct.,  1920,  pp.  365-366). 


II.     WESTERN  FRONT 

(a)  Spring  on  the  British  front. — General 
Haig's  first  dispatch. — December,  1915,  to  May, 
1916. — "During  this  period  the  only  offensive  effort 
made  by  the  enemy  on  a  great  scale  was  directed 
against  our  French  Allies  near  Verdun.  The  fight- 
ing in  that  area  has  been  prolonged  and  severe. 
.  .  .  The  efforts  made  by  the  enemy  have  cost  him 
heavy  losses  both  in  men  and  in  prestige,  and  he 
has  made  these  sacrifices  without  gaining  any 
advantage  to  counter-balance  them.  During  this 
struggle  my  troops  have  been  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate as  they  might  be  needed,  but  the  only 
assistance  asked  for  by  our  Allies  was  of  an  in- 
direct nature — viz.,  the  relief  of  the  French  troops 
on  a  portion  of  their  defensive  front.  This  relief 
I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  afford.  Its  execution  on 
a  considerable  front,  everywhere  in  close  touch 
with  the  enemy,  was  a  somewhat  delicate  opera- 
tion; but  it  was  carried  out  with  complete  suc- 
cess, thanks  to  the  cordial  co-operation  and  good 
will  of  all  ranks  concerned  and  to  the  lack  of  en- 
terprise shown  by  the  enemy  during  the  relief. 
On  the  British  front  no  action  on  a  great  scale, 
such  as  that  at  Verdun,  has  been  fought  during  the 
past  five  months;  nevertheless  our  troops  have 
been  far  from  idle  or  inactive.  Although  the 
struggle,  in  a  general  sense,  has  not  been  intense, 
it  has  been  everywhere  continuous,  and  there  have 
been  many  sharp  local  actions.  The  maintenance 
and  repair  of  our  defences  alone,  especially  in 
winter,  entails  constant  heavy  work.  Bad  weather 
and  the  enemy  combine  to  flood  and  destroy 
trenches,  dugouts,  and  communications;  all  such 
damages  must  be  repaired  promptly,  under  fire,  and 
almost  entirely  by  night.  Artiller}^  and  snipers  are 
practically  never  silent,  patrols  are  out  in  front  of 
the  lines  every  night,  and  heavy  bombardments 
by  the  artillery  of  one  or  both  sides  take  place 
daily  in  various  parts  of  the  line.  Below  ground 
there  are  continual  mining  and  countermining, 
which,  by  the  ever-present  threat,  of  sudden  explo- 
sion and  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  and  where 
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it  will  take  place,  cause  perhaps  a  more  constant 
strain  than  any  other  form  of  warfare.  In  the  air 
there  is  seldom  a  day,  however  bad  the  weather, 
when  aircraft  are  not  busy  reconnoitring,  photo- 
graphing, and  observing  fire.  All  this  is  taking 
place  constantly  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  in  any  part  of  the  hne.  In  short,  although 
there  has  been  no  great  incident  of  historic  im- 
portance to  record  on  the  British  front  during  the 
period  under  review,  a  steady  and  continuous  fight 
has  gone  on,  day  and  night,  above  ground  and 
below  it.  The  comparative  monotony  of  this 
struggle  has  been  relieved  at  short  intervals  by 
sharp  local  actions,  some  of  which,  although  indi- 
vidually almost  insignificant  in  a  war  on  such  an 
immense  scale,  would  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  a  separate  dispatch  under  different  conditions; 
while  their  cumulative  effect,  though  difficult  to 
appraise  at  its  true  value  now,  will  doubtless  prove 
hereafter  to  have  been  considerable.  One  form  of 
minor  activity  deserves  special  mention — namely, 
the  raids  or  'cutting  out  parties'  which  are  made 
at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  week  against  the 
enemy's  lines.  They  consist  of  a  brief  attack,  with 
some  special  object,  on  a  section  of  the  opposing 
trenches,  usually  carried  out  at  night  by  a  small 
body  of  men.  The  character  of  these  operations — 
the  preparation  of  a  road  through  our  own  and 
the  enemy's  wire — the  crossing  of  the  open  ground 
unseen — the  penetration  of  the  enemy's  trenches — 
the  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  darkness  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
force — give  peculiar  scope  to  the  gallantry,  dash, 
and  quickness  of  decision  of  the  troops  engaged; 
and  much  skill  and  daring  are  frequently  displayed 
in  these  operations.  The  initiative  in  these  minor 
operations  was  taken,  and  on  the  whole  has  been 
held,  by  us;  but  the  Germans  have  recently  at- 
tempted some  bold  and  well-conceived  raids  against 
our  lines,  many  of  which  have  been  driven  back, 
although  some  have  succeeded  in  penetrating,  as 
has  been  reported  by  me  from  time  to  time.  Of 
the  numerous  local  actions  alluded  to,  the  total 
number,  omitting  the  more  minor  raids,  amounts 
to  over  60  since  December  19th,  of  which  the  most 
important  have  been: — The  operations  at  The 
Bluff;  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  and  at  St.  Eloi; 
the  mining  operations  and  crater  fighting  in  the 
Loos  salient  and  on  the  Vimy  Ridge ;  and  the 
hostile  gas  attacks  north  of  Ypres  in  December, 
and  opposite  Hulluch  and  Messines  in  April.  The 
most  recent  local  operations  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  capture  of  some  500  yards  of  our  trenches 
by  the  Germans  at  the  Kink,  on  the  nth  May, 
and  the  capture  by  us  of  250  yards  of  their 
trenches  near  Cabaret  Rouge,  on  the  night  of  the 
i5th-i6th  May.  As  an  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  these  local  operations  it  will  suffice  to  describe 
two  or  three  of  the  most  important." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  May  2Q,   iqi6. 

I.  Ypres  and  The  Bluff. — "During  the  period 
8th  to  19th  February  the  enemy  displayed  in- 
creased activity  in  the  Ypres  salient,  and  carried 
out  a  series  of  infantry  attacks,  preceded,  as  a  rule, 
by  intense  bombardment,  and  by  the  explosion  of 
mines.  These  attacks  may,  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
as  a  subsidiary  operation,  designed  partly  to  secure 
local  points  of  vantage,  but  probably  also  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  impending  operations  near 
Verdun,  which  began  on  the  21st  February.  After 
several  days'  heavy  shelling  over  the  whole  of  our 
line  in  this  area,  the  first  attack  took  place  on  12th 
February  at  the  extreme  left  of  our  line  to  the 
north  of  Ypres.  A  bombing  attack  was  launched 
by  the  Germans  in  the  early  morning,  and  they  suc- 


ceeded in  capturing  our  trenches.  Our  counter-at- 
tack, however,  which  was  immediately  organized, 
enabled  us  to  clear  our  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  pursue  him  to  his  own.  After  a  period  of  fur- 
ther bombardment  on  both  sides,  the  German 
fire  again  increased  in  intensity  against  our 
trenches  and  the  French  hne  beyond  them ;  and  in 
the  evening  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  rush  our 
extreme  left — this  time  entirely  without  success. 
Smaller  attempts  against  other  trenches  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  made  at  the  same  time,  but 
were  immediately  repulsed  by  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  fire.  Throughout  the  operations  our  position 
in  this  part  of  the  Hne  remained  intact,  except 
that  two  isolated  trenches  of  no  tactical  importance 
were  captured  by  the  enemy  a  day  or  two  later; 
they  were  subsequently  obliterated  by  our  artillery 
fire.  Throughout  this  fighting  the  French  on  our 
immediate  left  rendered  us  the  prompt  and  valu- 
able assistance  which  we  have  at  all  times  received 
from  them.  Another  series  of  German  attacks  was 
launched  about  the  same  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hooge,  to  the  east  of  Ypres.  The  enemy  had 
pushed  out  several  saps  in  front  of  his  trenches, 
and  connected  them  up  into  a  firing  line  some 
150  yards  from  our  Hnes.  During  the  whole  of 
the  13th  February  he  heavily  bombarded  our  front- 
line trenches  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  completely 
destroyed  them.  On  the  following  afternoon  an 
intense  bombardment  of  our  line  began,  and  the 
enemy  exploded  a  series  of  mines  in  front  of  our 
trenches,  simultaneously  launching  infantry  at- 
tacks against  Hooge  and  the  northern  and  southern 
ends  of  Sanctuary  Wood.  Each  of  these  attacks 
was  repulsed  by  artillery,  machine-gun,  and  rifle 
fire.  Further  to  the  south,  however,  the  enemy 
was  more  successful.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Ypres-Comines  Canal  there  is  a  narrow  ridge,  .  .  . 
known  as  The  Bluff.  Here  .  .  .  our  trenches  were 
almost  obliterated  by  the  bombardment  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  14th,  following  which  a  sudden  rush 
of  hostile  infantry  was  successful  in  capturing  these 
and  other  front-line  trenches  immediately  north 
of  The  Bluff — some  600  yards  in  all.  Two  of  these 
trenches  were  at  once  regained,  but  the  others  were 
held  by  the  enemy,  in  the  face  of  several  counter- 
attacks. On  the  night  of  the  I5th-i6th  we  made 
an  unsuccessful  counter-attack,  with  the  object  of 
regaining  the  lost  trenches.  An  advance  was  begun 
across  the  open  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal, 
combined  with  grenade  attacks  along  the  communi- 
cation trenches  immediately  north  of  The  Bluff. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  heavy  rain  had 
turned  the  ground  into  a  quagmire,  so  that  progress 
was  difficult  for  the  attacking  force,  which  was 
unable  to  consoHdate  its  position  in  the  face  of 
heavy  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  After  the  failure 
of  this  attack  it  was  decided  to  adopt  slower  and 
more  methodical  methods  of  recapturing  the  lost 
trenches,  and  nothing  of  special  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  Ypres  salient  during  the  rest  of  the 
month,  although  both  sides  displayed  rather  more 
than  the  usual  activity.  The  recapture  of  The 
Bluff  took  place  after  the  enemy  had  held  it  for 
seventeen  days.  After  several  days'  preliminary 
bombardment  by  our  artillery,  the  assault  was  car- 
ried out  ...  on  the  2nd  March.  Measures  taken 
to  deceive  the  enemy  were  successful,  and  our  in- 
fantry effected  a  complete  surprise,  finding  the 
enemy  with  their  bayonets  unfixed,  and  many  of 
them  without  rifles  or  equipment.  About  50  Ger- 
mans took  refuge  in  a  crater  at  the  eastern  end 
of  The  Bluff,  and  these  put  up  a  brief  resistance 
before  taking  refuge  in  the  tunnels  they  had  con- 
structed, in  which  they  were  captured  at  leisure. 
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Otherwise  our  right  hand  attacking  party,  whose 
objective  was  The  Bluff,  met  with  httle  opposition. 
The  front  Une  of  the  centre  attack,  reaching  its 
assigned  objective  without  much  opposition,  swept 
on  past  it  and  seized  the  German  Third  Line  at 
the  eastern  side  of  the  salient.  This  line  was  not 
suitable  to  hold  permanently,  but  it  proved  useful 
as  a  temporary  covering  position  while  the  cap- 
tured trenches  in  rear  were  being  consolidated, 
and  at  nightfall  the  covering  party  was  withdrawn 
unmolested.  .  .  .  The  left  attacking  party,  at  the 
first  attempt,  failed  to  reach  the  German  trenches; 
but  those  who  had  penetrated  to  the  German 
line  on  the  right  realized  the  situation,  and  brought 
a  Lewis  gun  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  line  of  resist- 
ance, completely  enfilading  his  trenches,  and  thus 
enabling  the  left  company  to  reach  its  goal.  Thus 
our  objective,  which  included  a  part  of  the  German 
line,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  front  lost  by 
us  on  the  14th  February,  was  captured.  .  .  .  Sev- 
eral counter-attacks  were  destroyed  by  our  fire." — 
Ibid. 

2.  St.  Eloi. — "On  the  27th  March  our  troops 
made  an  attack  with  the  object  of  straightening 
out  the  line  at  St.  Eloi,  and  cutting  away  the  small 
German  salient  which  encroached  on  the  semi- 
circle of  our  line  in  the  Ypres  salient.  .  .  .  The 
operation  was  begun  by  the  firing  of  six  very 
large  mines;  the  charge  was  so  heavy  that  the 
explosion  was  felt  in  towns  several  miles  behind 
the  lines,  and  large  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
killed.  Half  a  minute  after  the  explosion  our  in- 
fantry attack  was  launched  aiming  .at  the  German 
Second  Line.  The  right  attack  met  with  little 
opposition,  and  captured  its  assigned  objective; 
but  the  left  attack  was  not  so  successful,  and 
a  gap  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Germans, 
through  which  they  entered  one  of  the  craters. 
The  following  days  were  spent  by  both  sides  in 
heavy  bombardment  and  in  unsuccessful  attacks. 
...  In  the  very  early  morning  of  April  3rd  we 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  crater  and  the  trenches 
still  held  by  the  enemy,  thereby  securing  the  whole 
of  our  original  objective.  .  .  .  The  work  of  con- 
solidating our  new  position,  however,  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult,  owing  to  the  wet  soil,  heavy 
shelling,  and  mine  explosions.  .  .  .  By  dint  of 
much  heavy  work  the  Brigade  holding  these 
trenches  succeeded  in  reducing  the  water  in  the 
trenches  by  2  feet  by  the  morning  of  the  5th.  This 
state  of  affairs  could  not,  even  so,  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory;  and  during  the  Sth  the  enemy's 
bombardment  increased  in  intensity,  and  the  new 
trenches  practically  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  the  enemy  attacked  with  one  bat- 
talion supported  by  another;  he  penetrated  our 
new  line,  and  gained  the  two  westernmost  craters. 
It  is  difficult  to  follow  in  detail  the  fighting  of 
the  next  three  weeks,  which  consisted  in  repeated 
attacks  by  both  sides  on  more  or  less  isolated  mine 
craters,  the  trench  lines  having  been  destroyed  by 
shell  fire.  .  .  .  But  there  were  periods  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  some  misconception  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  arose.  On  the  nth  it  was  reported  to  me 
that  we  had  recaptured  all  that  remained  of  the 
position  won  by  us  on  the  27th  March  and  3rd 
April.  This  report,  probably  due  to  old  craters 
having  been  mistaken  for  new  ones,  was  subse- 
quently found  to  be  incorrect." — General  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  Dispatch,  May  29,  1916. 

3.  German  gas  att.\cks. — "On  the  night  of  the 
2Qth-3oth  April  the  enemy  carried  out  a  gas 
attack  on  a  considerable  scale  near  Wulverghem, 
on  a  front  of  3,500  yards.  The  operation  was  op- 
ened  by   heavy   rifle   and   machine-gun   fire   under 


cover  of  which  the  gas  was  released.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  heavy  'barrage,'  or  curtain  of  artil- 
lery fire,  was  placed  on  three  parts  of  this  area, 
and  eight  infantry  attacks  were  launched.  Of  these 
attacks  only  two  penetrated  our  trenches;  one  was 
immediately  repelled,  while  the  other  was  driven 
out  by  a  counter-attack.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  object 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  destruction  of 
mine  shafts,  as  a  charge  of  gun-cotton  was  found 
unexploded  in  a  disused  shaft,  to  which  the  enemy 
had  penetrated.  .  .  .  Similar  attacks  were  made  by 
the  Germans  in  front  of  Vermelles,  to  the  south  of 
La  Bassee,  on  the  27th  and  2Qth  April,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  highly  concentrated  gas  being  accom- 
panied by  bombardment  with  lachrymatory  and 
other  shells  and  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  On  the 
first  occasion  two  minor  infantry  attacks  pene- 
trated our  trenches,  but  were  driven  out  almost 
immediately ;  on  the  second  occasion  a  small  at- 
tack was  repulsed,  but  the  more  serious  advance 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  was  prob- 
ably rendered  impossible  by  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  gas  broke  back  over  his  own  lines, 
to  the  visible  confusion  of  his  troops,  who  were 
massing  for  the  attack." — Ibid. 

(b)  Verdun. — ^"Verdun  had  been  chosien  by  the 
German  Staff  as  the  point  of  assault  on  the  West- 
ern front  because  the  cap'^jre  and  rentention  of 
St.  Mihiel  by  the  Germans  had  made  the  Verdun 
positions  in  the  Allied  battle  line  an  exposed  salient. 
This  salient  was  not  much  over  twenty  miles  wide 
at  the  base.  It  had  the  Meuse  River  behind  it, 
and  consequently  it  was  a  vulnerable  point  for 
attack  by  a  great  concentration  of  forces.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore the  war  Verdun  had  been  one  of  the  great 
fortresses  of  France,  which  had  been  so  much 
relied  upon  by  the  French  strategists,  but  it  had 
lost  its  existence  as  a  formal  fortress  in  1914. 
Verdun  had  been  a  ring  fortress  of  the  type  deemed 
a  strong  point  in  support  of  armies  in  position. 
It  had  consisted  of  an  enceinte  and  forts  surround- 
ing it,  with  concrete  and  steel  emplacements  for 
the  guns,  which  had  been  considered  proof  against 
any  bombardment.  In  1914,  after  the  fate  of 
Liege  and  Namur  had  shown  the  weakness  of 
such  fortresses,  General  Sarrail  had  converted  the 
region  of  Verdun  into  a  series  of  intrenchments 
which  were  four  or  five  miles  beyond  the  lines  of 
the  encircling  forts.  The  commanding  locations 
of  the  forts  had  also  become  systems  of  intrench- 
ments, with  underground  tunnels  and  earthworks, 
with  the  guns  placed  about  in  these  intrench- 
ments, instead  of  being  grouped  in  the  old  way. 
In  the  winter  of  1915-1916  the  German  prepara-' 
tions  for  the  attack  on  the  Verdun  sector  had  been 
made  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Crown  Prince  was  to  give  it  prestige, 
and  chosen  troops  had  been  gathered  in  this 
region.  Railways  and  roads  for  transportation 
had  been  devised.  From  the  East  the  Germans 
had  brought  large  numbers  of  the  heavy  guns 
which  had  defeated  the  Russians,  and  a  great  con- 
centration of  artillery  had  been  prepared  to  ad- 
vance in  successive  attacks.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  these  German 
preparations  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  French 
Command.  Fortunately  before  this  crisis  the 
French  Staff  had  realized  that  the  Verdun  salient 
might  easily  be  isolated  from  railway  communi- 
cations, and  a  motor  system  had  been  planned  by 
which  250,000  troops,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
could  be  moved  into  the  Verdun  defenses.  This 
was  a  precaution  taken  to  avoid  an  obvious  dan- 
ger. It  was  not  devised  in  reference  to  the  Ger- 
man offensive  of  1916,  but  it  was  a  great  factor 
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in  defeating  the  German  drive.  The  French  Com- 
mand at  this  time  did  not  expect  any  attack  on 
the  Verdun  sector  that  would  be  different  from 
operations  in  the  past,  although  it  is  known  that 
German  activity  had  been  noticed  in  this  region, 
and  the  possibility  of  attacks  on  Verdun  had  been 
reported.  That  this  great  danger  was  not  meas- 
ured by  the  French  is  evident  from  the  condition 
of  the  French  defenses.  Verdun  had  been  in  a 
quiet  sector,  and  no  new  lines  of  trenches  had 
been  constructed  to  supplement  the  original  in- 
trenchments  of  General  Sarrail.  These  old  defenses 
had  also  been  neglected,  and  they  were  not  in 
good  condition.  Consequently  it  is  true  that  the 
great  German  attack  was  a  surprise,  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  massed  attack  of  a  strength  that 
had  never  been  suspected, — and  against  which  no 
adequate  preparations  had  been  made.  To  avoid 
giving  notice  of  their  intentions,  the  Germans  did 
not  plan  any  long  preparatory  bombardment,  and 
this  contributed  to  the  surprise.  The  Germans 
relied  upon  the  sudden  blast  of  the  great  concen- 
tration of  artillery  to  destroy  the  French  defenses. 
This  mass  of  artillery  had  been  gathered,  without 
being  estimated  by  the  aviators,  in  the  region  due 
north  of  Verdun  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the 
Woevre.  On  the  morning  of  February  21  the  great 
German  bombardment  began.  It  was  of  an  inten- 
sity never  before  experienced,  even  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  igiS,  and  in  a  short  time  the  French 
advanced  defenses  were  destroyed. 

"The  defenders  of  these  French  positions  had 
been  Territorial  troops,  but  no  soldiers  in  the 
world  could  have  shown  greater  tenacity  and  cour- 
age. Although  their  intrenchments  had  been  de- 
stroyed, they  clung  to  every  foot  of  ground  as 
long  as  possible.  Their  losses  were  heavy,  almost 
to  the  point  of  annihilation  in  the  attacks  that 
followed  in  the  succeeding  days.  At  first  the  Ger- 
man losses  were  comparatively  light,  as  the  infan- 
try was  only  advanced  after  the  artillery  had  ac- 
complished its  work  of  destruction.  Then  the 
Germans  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  their 
infantry  in  attacks  upon  the  obstinately  defend- 
ing French  troops.  The  German  artillery  could 
not  be  advanced  fast  enough.  The  weather  was 
very  bad,  with  snow  and  cold.  The  French  artil- 
lery was  replying,  and  the  losses  of  the  Germans 
began  also  to  be  heavy.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
were  being  steadily  forced  back  until  February  20, 
and  the  Germans  had  penetrated  about  four  miles 
to  the  Douaumont  Plateau,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  old  encircling  forts,  but  the  German  ad- 
vance was  no  longer  the  overwhelming  force  of 
'..uccessive  advances  of  artillery.  The  German  in- 
fantry had  become  involved  in  desperate  fighting 
with  the  French  troops.  The  wonderful  resistance 
shown  by  the  French  is  beyond  all  praise.  The 
defending  troops  were  a  forlorn  hope,  fighting  and 
dying  to  delay  the  German  advance  as  long  as 
possible.  There  were  even  French  counter  attacks, 
notably  at  Fort  Douaumont  on  February  26.  This 
desperate  resolve  to  oppose  the  Germans  to  the 
last  was  the  main  defense  of  Verdun.  'They  shall 
not  pass'  was  not  a  mere  cry ;  it  was  the  spirit 
that  could  not  be  broken.  There  had  been  inde- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  French  Command,  in  the 
first  days  of  the  German  attacks,  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  defending  Verdun,  but,  in  view  of  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  French  troops  and  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  French  nation,  it  was  de- 
cided to  persevere  in  the  defense.  From  this  time 
on  for  many  weeks  the  desperate  Battle  of  Verdun 
was  the  task  of  the  French  Army  with  the  aroused 
French   nation   behind  it.     Verdun   had   become   a 


name  for  ine  prestige  of  France,  and  as  such  it  was 
defended.  Enormous  losses  were  heroically  borne, 
while  the  new  defenses  were  being  prepared  and 
artillery  brought  into  position  to  equal  the  Ger- 
man concentration  against  Verdun.  Miracles  were 
accomplished  by  the  French  in  motor  transporta- 
tion. Heavy  naval  guns  were  taken  from  the 
French  warships  and  brought  to  this  sector.  At 
last  an  equality  of  artillery  was  established,  and 
the  battle  became  equal.  General  Retain  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  French  defense,  and 
against  great  odds  he  was  able  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  the  unexpected  German  stre»ngth 
of  attack. 

"In  the  meantime  the  Germans  had  continued  to 
make  increased  gains  of  terrain  in  the  Verdun 
region.  After  the  first  German  onrush  north  of 
Verdun  had  been  checked  in  the  last  days  of 
February,  the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  March 
began  to  eat  into  the  French  Unes  on  each  side  of 
the  ground  they  had  gained  in  the  center.  These 
attacks  were  continued  for  weeks  with  very  heavy 
losses  for  both  sides.  The  French  were  growing 
stronger  in  artillery,  and  the  fighting  had  assumed 
the  character  of  most  of  the  battles  on  the  Western 
front,  with  small  gains  for  the  Germans  at  the 
cost  of  great  losses.  West  of  the  Meuse  River 
the  Germans  had  advanced  for  about  the  same  dis- 
tance that  they  had  gained  on  the  east  of  the 
river  (Le  Mort  Homme,  Hill  304,  etc.,  March, 
April,  and  May).  Southeast  of  Douaumont  there 
was  even  a  more  prolonged  struggle  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Fort  Vaux  (March  9  to  June).  All  this 
time,  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  battle,  the 
Germans  had  become  more  and  more  involved  in 
offensive  operations  of  a  nature  that  made  it  neces- 
sary for  their  command  to  sacrifice  great  numbers 
of  men.  This  costly  infantry  fighting  had  not 
been  any  part  of  the  original  plans  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  but  these  assaults  had  been  continued 
because  the  German  Command  had  been  led  on 
by  the  conviction  that  increased  efforts  would 
win  its  objective.  Although  the  desperate  defense 
of  the  French  had  delayed  the  impetus  of  the  drive 
until  the  French  were  able  to  offer  a  strong  resist- 
ance in  artillery,  throughout  all  the  fighting  the 
Germans  continued  to  gain  some  ground,  and 
these  gains  encouraged  the  German  Staff  in  the 
vain  hope  that  the  French  resistance  would  col- 
lapse in  the  end.  There  was  an  added  spur  for 
the  German  Staff  to  make  every  effort  to  win  at 
Verdun.  The  German  people  had  been  assured 
that  this  time  victory  was  in  their  grasp.  The 
moral  effect  of  a  victory  was  needed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  the  moral  effect  of  a  Ger- 
man defeat  was  dreaded.  Consequently  the  Battle 
of  Verdun  was  prolonged  for  months.  Great  as 
the  French  losses  had  been  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  struggle,  the  scale  was  balanced  by  the  enor- 
mous wastage  of  troops  incurred  by  the  German 
Staff  in  thus  prolonging  the  contest,  un;ed  on  by 
the  vain  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  Just  as  in 
France  the  name  of  Verdun  had  meant  the  prestige 
of  the  French  nation,  .so  in  Germany  the  waning 
prestige  of  the  German  Great  General  Staff  had 
been  staked  on  a  victory  at  Verdun.  In  the  long 
months  of  fighting  the  obstinate  defense  of  the 
French  prevailed,  and  the  great  offensive  of  the 
Germans  failed  to  win  its  objective.  The  Great 
General  Staff  had  lost  its  stake,  and  the  loss  meant 
the  downfall  of  its  chief,  Falkenhayn,  just  as  the 
defeat  on  the  Marne  brought  about  (he  retirement 
of  the  Moltkc  of  1Q14."— T.  G.  Frothingham, 
Guide  to  the  military  history  of  the  World  War, 
iQi4-igi8,  pp,  129-134. 
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I.  Strategical  reasons  for  the  Verdun  as- 
SAxn«T. — "A  considerable  time  before  the  decision 
.  .  .  [for]  an  offensive  in  the  Meuse  sector,  with 
Verdun  as  the  objective,  was  made  known  to 
the  commands  concerned,  extensive  preparations 
for  feint  attacivs  had  been  made  according  to 
instruction  in  Upper  Alsace  by  Gaede's  Army  De- 
tachment, for  the  purpose  of  misleading  enemies 
and  friends  alike,  and-  the  same  thing,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  was  done  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th 
and  3rd  Armies.  These  operations  were  continued 
when  the  preparations  for  the  operations  in  the 
Meuse  region  started  in  earnest  after  Christmas, 
1015.  In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
enemy  for  a  long  time  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sector  to  be  chosen  for  attack.  The  first  more 
or  less  definite  information  on  the  subject  seems 
to  have  reached  him  in  the  closing  days  of  Jan- 
uary or  early  in  February  through  incautious  re- 
marks let   fall  in   Berlin  social   circles  and   cora- 


pagne,  it  would  not  have  corresponded  with  our 
strategic  conception.  It  would  have  become  a 
break-through  operation  on  the  familiar  plan.  But 
this  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  avoid;  in 
fact,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  it,  in 
view  of  the  general  situation  and  the  limitations 
of  the  resources  at  our  disposal.  Our  object,  which 
was  to  inflict  on  the  enemy  the  utmost  possible 
injury,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  lives 
on  our  own  part,  could  not  be  achieved  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Argonne.  There  the  enemy  had 
ample  space  in  which  to  evade  the  blow,  while 
we  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  follow  up  our  blow 
indefinitely.  Thus  there  remained  as  the  theatre 
of  operations  only  the  region  north  of  Verdun  on 
both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Argonne  in  the  west  to  the  Orne  valley  in  the 
east.  The  breadth  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  To  make  full  use  of  the  opportunities  for 
attack  it   afforded  it   would  have  been  necessary 
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municated  by  some  renegade.  This  circumstance 
proves  once  more  how  indispensable  it  is  that 
the  closest  secrecy  regarding  future  plans  be  ob- 
served, even  among  one's  own  people.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  operations  was  influenced  in  a 
marked  degree  by  consideration  of  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  country  in  question  and  the 
nature  of  its  soil.  The  ascent  from  the  Woevre 
plain — which  a  wet  winter  and  early  spring  had 
turned  into  a  swamp — to  the  precipitous  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Meuse  'Heights'  was  so  difficult  as 
to  be  out  of  the  question,  so  far  as  the  main 
operation  was  concerned.  There  was  no  pros- 
pect of  success  until  we  had  cleared  the  way 
for  it  by  an  attack  on  the  heights  themselves.  An 
overwhelming  obstacle  to  the  attack  from  the 
south  was  the  barrier  of  trackless  hills,  with  their 
dense  undergrowth,  which,  if  practicable  at  all 
for  close  bodies  of  troops  or  motor  transport 
would  only  become  so  after  much  tedious  work 
on  clearing.  The  same  conditions  applied  to  the 
Argonne  Sector.  Had  the  attack  been  made  still 
further   west,   in   the  Aisne   district   or   in    Cham- 


to  employ  a  far  greater  number  of  troops  and 
much  more  artillery  and  ammunition  than  we  had 
at  our  disposal.  It  had  been  impossible  to  raise 
the  strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  the  entire 
Western  front.  In  more  than  twenty-six  divisions 
or  so  it  had,  indeed,  been  thought  for  a  time 
that  the  necessary  increase  of  the  Reserve  might 
be  brought  by  straightening  out  of  individual 
sectors,  above  all  the  projecting  saHents  between 
Arras  and  the  district  south  of  Laon.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  spot  proved,  however,  that 
any  such  hope  was  fallacious.  This  front  was 
already  held  so  lightly  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  divisions  could  be  economized  in  this 
way.  The  increase  resulting  in  the  reserves  was 
not  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
compensate  for  the  numerous  drawbacks  which 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of  following  such 
a  course.  For  the  construction  of  the  new  posi- 
tions there  was  not  nearly  enough  labour  avail- 
able on  the  spot.  To  supply  it  we  would  have 
been  compelled  to  make  still  further  demands  on 
the    homeland,    already    suffering    from    a    serious 
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shortage  in   this  respect.     And  the  same  difficulty 
existed  with   regard   to  the  materials   required   for 
the   construction    of    our   positions.      Moreover,   it 
was   not   to   be   expected   that   in   a   few   weeks   it 
would  be  possible  to  build  lines  of  a  strength  in 
any    way   comparable    to    those   which   had   taken 
more  than  twelve   months  to  construct.     Valuable, 
in  fact  irreplaceable,  technical  material  would  have 
been  lost,  and  important   railway   connections  be- 
hind the   front   would  have   been   interrupted  and 
cut.      The    Chief    of    the    General    Staff    regarded 
these    considerations    as    having    so    much    weight, 
that  he  did  not   hold  it   admissible   to   allow   any 
deviation    from    the    principle    of    not    abandoning 
a  strategic  position  once  it  had  been  gained,  except 
in    return   for   sure    and    definite    advantages.     At 
least  a  third  of  the  Army  Reserve  had  to  be  kept 
behind   those   sectors   of   the   front,   against   which 
it  was  considered  likely  that  relief  offensives  would 
be   made;    and   since    the    whole    German    front — 
the  Army  Reserve  excluded — had  to  be  held  with 
only  about  one  man  to  the  yard,  this  precaution 
seemed  necessary.     The  reserves  in  the  West  could 
not   longer   be    materially   increased   by   the   addi- 
tion  of  units  from  other  theatres  of   war.     Apart 
from  the  units  the  transfer  of  which  had  already 
been    decided    upon,    none,    according    to    reports 
from    the    Staffs    of    the    Army    Groups    on    the 
spot,  could  be  spared.     If  the  prescribed  limits  in 
this  respect   were   overstepped,  great   perils  would 
have  had  to  be  risked.     The  recruiting  position  in 
the   Empire,   our   concern   for   the   maintenance   of 
the    economic    structure    of    the    country,    as    well 
as  the  shortage   of   officers,  no   longer   allowed  us 
to    raise    new    formations    of    well    mixed    troops. 
We   had    to    impose   strict   limits   on    ourselves   in 
this    direction    in    order    to    meet    the    extremely 
urgent    demand    for    fresh    artillery    and    aviation 
units.     The  question  whether  further  demands  on 
the  forces  of  our  allies  were  to  be   recommended 
was  thoroughly  considered.     In  any  case,  the  idea 
was   not   feasible.     Turkey   had   as  yet   no   troops 
available  which  it  was  possible  to  train,  equip  and 
transfer    to    France.      The    Bulgarians    were    not 
pledged    to    render   assistance    outside    the    Balkan 
peninsula.    Their  troops,  even  had  it  been  possible 
to  bring  them  to  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  front, 
would  assuredly   have  shown   themselves  reluctant 
to  serve  there.     Moreover,  the   reduction   of   their 
forces  in  the  Balkans  would,  it  was  feared,  produce 
an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  attitude  of  Rumania, 
and  also  of  Greece.     Lastly,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops,   as    a    whole,   could    not   be   considered    as 
specially    cut   out    for    the    very    hard   fighting    on 
the  Western  front,  if  indeed  they  were  sufficiently 
trained.     The  gratifying  fact  that  they  were  offer- 
ing a  stout  resistance  on  the  Italian  front  against 
very  great  odds  is  only  a  superficial  proof  to  the 
contrary'.     A  considerable   share  of   their  successes 
must  be  attributed  to  the  inferior  fighting  capacity 
of   the   Italians,   and   to   the   favourable   nature   of 
the  terrain.    Even  with  the  employment  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  on  the  Western  front  the  danger 
of  reverses  in   the  West  and  in   the   East  as  well, 
would  in  all  probability  have   by   no   means  van- 
ished.    The   possibility   of   such   consequences  out- 
weighed the  advantages  promised  by  co-operation, 
the   more   so   as  Austria-Hungary,   in   the   opinion 
of  German  G.H.Q.,  absolutely  needed  all  its  really 
trustworthy   troops,   in   other   words   those   having 
a    German    or    a    Magyar    reserve,    to    secure    the 
safety  of  her  own  fronts.    Moreover,  all  her  armies 
put    together   barely   sufficed    to    fulfil    the    special 
obligations  to   look  after   the  Serbian   and   Italian 
fronts  and   do  her  share   in   the   East   which   she 


had  undertaken.  Still,  despite  German  pressure, 
the  Dual  Monarchy  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
up  their  armed  forces  even  proportionately  to 
the  same  strength  as  that  of  Germany.  To  re- 
pair their  own  internal  organic  deficiencies  quickly 
enough  was  apparently  not  possible  for  the  Aus- 
trians — at  any  rate,  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
No  doubt,  however,  very  much  more  might  have 
been  done  in  this  direction  if  the  governing  circles 
in  Austria-Hungary  had  seriously  devoted  them- 
selves to  making  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to 
their  habit  of  'muddling  through.'  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  General  Staffs  could  not  do  that  them- 
selves. Besides  they  got  into  the  habit  of  relying 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  Germany  would 
be  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue." — General  E. 
von  Falkenhayn,  German  General  Staff  and  its  de- 
cisions, 1914-1916,  pp.  255-260. 

2.  Failure  of  early  attacks  on  Verdun. — "In 
August  and  September,  1915,  just  a  year  after 
the  war  began,  .  .  .  Verdun  had  been  for  months 
one  of  the  quietest  of  our  sectors;  to  the  right 
and  left,  around  Eparges  and  in  Argonne,  the 
fighting  had  been  fierce,  and  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  in  the  Verdun  salient,  which 
lay  between,  .  .  .  there  was  little  going  on.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  had,  in  consequence, 
remained  in  the  city.  A  few  big  German  shells 
fired  at  very  long  range  had,  to  be  sure,  fallen 
within  the  walls;  they  made  a  great  noise  but 
did  little  damage,  and  the  gallant  men  and  women 
of  Lorraine,  whose  country  has  been  a  battle-field 
for  hundreds  of  years,  are  not  easily  frightened. 
Almost  all  of  the  shops  were  open.  .  .  .  The 
merest  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
old  citadel  bars  one  of  the  principal  highways  from 
Germany  into  France.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
war,  when  the  Germans  were  making  their  great 
offensive  in  Belgium,  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
Verdun  would  fall  without  a  struggle,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  rush  on  Paris,  early  in  September, 
the  French  army  defending  the  fortress,  com- 
manded by  General  Sarrail,  found  itself  peculiarly 
placed.  The  Crown  Prince's  army,  spreading  down 
by  all  the  roads  from  the  Argonne,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  to  the  south  of  Revigny ;  General 
Sarrail's  right  wing  rested  on  Verdun,  so  that 
his  main  force  faced  west  instead  of  north,  and 
in  that  position  played  its  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Marne.  After  that  defeat  the  Germans  re- 
treated as  fast  as  they  could  go ;  General  Sarrail's 
army  pursued  them  to  the  north,  reoccupied  Ste. 
Menehould,  and  pushed  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  forest  of  Argonne.  As  the  Germans  had  not 
succeeded  in  taking  Verdun  during  their  great  en- 
veloping advance  on  Paris,  they  next  tried  to 
attack  it  on  the  other  side,  from  the  plain  of 
Woevre.  An  effort  on  what  are  called  the  'Hants  de 
Meuse'  gave  them  possession  of  St.  Mihiel,  and 
if  after  that  they  had  been  able  to  cross  the 
Meuse  and  push  on  farther,  Verdun  would  have 
been  almost  entirely  flanked.  But  their  advance 
was  energetically  halted.  St.  Mihiel  marked  its 
farthest  limit.  Thus  both  attacks  on  Verdun,  one 
from  the  west  by  the  Argonne,  the  other  from 
the  east  by  the  Hauls  de  Meuse,  failed  completely, 
and  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  Crown  Prince,  kept 
up  during  a  whole  year  in  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
met  with  insignificant  results  compared  with  the 
number  of  lives  they  cost.  At  last,  unable  to  get 
around  Verdun,  no  matter  from  what  side  they 
made  the  attempt,  the  Germans  decided  to  attack 
it  in  front.  One  of  the  great  principles  of  German 
strategy  is  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
must  be  sought,  attacked,  and  beaten  first  of  all, 
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no  matter  what   else  has  to  be  disregarded.     This 
is  not  a  discovery  of  the  (lermans;  they  borrowed 
it  from  Napoleon,  who  made  it  the  dominant  rule 
of    his   strate^'v,   and   Uke    all    strategical    rules,    it 
is  based  on  common  sense;  what  is  essential  must 
be    considered    before    what    is    merely    accessory. 
In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  in  the  beginninK 
of   the   war   the    Germans   directed   most    of    their 
efforts     against     France,     who      was     'the     chief 
enemy.'      Their    first    great    offensive    having    met 
with    disaster   at    the    battle    of    the    Marne,    they 
tried   a   second  a   fortnight  later   at   the   battle   of 
the  Aisne,  and  a  third,  not  long  afterward,  at  the 
battle   of   the  Yser.     Each   of   these  efforts  failed, 
and   toward  the  end  of   1914   the   Germans  found 
themselves   held   in   check   at   every   point    of    our 
front.  ...  In    the    course    of    1915    the    Germans 
made  some  very  severe  attacks,  as  at  Vailly,  Sois- 
sons,    the    trench    fighting    at    Calonne,   and    when 
they  used  gas  at  Ypres,  but  these  did  not  lead  to 
anything.     In  the  operations  on  the  western  front 
it    was    the   Allies    who    took   the    initiative.     Nor 
could  the  lighting  in  the  Argonne,  no  matter  how 
fierce,  be   considered  as  a  great  offensive.     At  in- 
tervals of  eight  or  ten  days,  during  the  last  months 
of   IQ14   and  the   first   half   of   1915,   the  army   of 
the  Crown   Prince,  which   was  composed   of  some 
of  the  best  German  troops,  made  exceedingly  vio- 
lent attacks  in  the  forest  of  Argonne,  in  which  a 
whole  division  or  even  two  were  engaged.     Their 
object    was   clearly    defined ;    it    was    to    gain    our 
trenches    one    after    another,    and    little    by    little, 
through   incessant  effort,  to   push   the   French   line 
toward  the  south   in   order  to   cut,  or  at  least   to 
interfere  with,  the  only  railway  on  which  Verdun 
depended  for  her  supplies."— R.  Recouly,  Battle  of 
Verdun  {Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1916,  pp.  295- 
296). 

3.  Change  of  German  plans.— "During  all  that 
time    the    German    strength    was    chiefly    directed 
against  Russia  rather  than  France.     Why  did  they 
give  up  their  original  plan?     Why  did  they  break 
one  of  the  rules  of  their  strategy?     It  was  because 
political  and  diplomatic  reasons  intervened  to  coun- 
terbalance the  judgment  of  the  military  authorities, 
and  to  force  their  hand.    In  the  spring  of  1915  the 
Russian  army  had  reached  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Carpathians,  directly  menacing  Hungary.    Italy 
also  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  with  Aus- 
tria;   the   Dual   Monarchy    was   likely   to   crumble 
away    unless    immediately    assisted.      Through    her 
marvellous  system  of  espionage  Germany  was  fully 
informed  of  the  scarcity  of  all  sorts  of  munitions 
in  the  Russian  army,  and  this  was  a  good  reason 
for    attacking    Russia    while    she    could    offer    less 
resistance   than   France.     It   was  therefore   decided 
that  the  offensive  should  be  on  the  eastern  front. 
The   movement   was   conducted   with   great   vigor; 
its   importance   was   undeniable,   but   it   could   not 
in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  conclusive.     This  at- 
tack on  the  Russians  was  followed  by  another  on 
the  Serbians,  and,  with  the  effective  assistance   of 
the  Bulgarians,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  over- 
run. .  .  .  The     end     of     1915     brought  .  .  .  [Ger- 
many]  back,   whether  she   would   or  no,   to   what 
was  after  all  the  essential   point   of   the   war — her 
struggle    with    France.      The    German    people    had 
been  .  .  .  told   that,   once   the   road  to   Constanti- 
nople   open,   the   conquest    of    Egypt   was   certain, 
and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  would  furnish  unlimited 
reserves  to  crush  Germany's  enemies.    Those  visions 
gradually    faded,    and    reahty    had    to    be    faced — 
the  reality  that  until  she  had  won  a  great  victory 
over  France  Germany  could  not  hope  to  end  the 
war  successfully." — Ibid.,  p.  296. 


4.  Plans  for  supreme  German  effort. — "There- 
fore, toward  the  end  of  191 S,  the  Germans  deter- 
mined to  do  what  they  had  not  attempted  during 
the  whole  of  the  year — to  make  a  supreme  effort 
against  the  French  front.  It  is  important  to  keep 
always  in  mind  that  they  did  this  because  they 
could  not  do  otherwise;  they  had  not,  like  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  .  .  .  [France],  resources  which  al- 
lowed them  to  wait ;  they  knew  that  time  was 
fighting  not  for  but  against  them.  The  docile 
German  press  continued  to  assert  that,  as  their 
armies  occupied  Belgium,  Poland,  and  part  of 
France,  they  were  substantially  victorious;  in  order 
to  win  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  at- 
tack; they  had  but  to  keep  the  ground  they 
already  held.  The  simple  fact  that  the  German 
General  Staff  felt  obliged  to  undertake  a  great 
offensive  against  us  proves  the  falsity  of  these 
asseverations.  The  Staff  was  fully  aware  that 
it  would  be  most  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  the  French  positions;  its  officers 
knew  that  lives  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  a  doubtful 
result.  As,  in  face  of  such  knowledge,  an  offensive 
was  decided  upon,  it  is  self-evident  that  no  other 
course  was  open,  especially  as  an  attack  on  Salonica 
was  found  to  be  impracticable." — R.  Recouly,  Bat- 
tle of  Verditn  {Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1916, 
pp.   296-297). 

5.  Why  Vej^dun  was  chosen. — "Once  it  was  set- 
tled  that   a   thrust    forward   should   be   made,   the 
point  of  attack  had  to  be  chosen.     Why  was  that 
choice  Verdun  ?   There  are  many  reasons  to  account 
for  it.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  French 
front  should  be  penetrated  at  some  especially  im- 
portant  point.     Also,  since   the   Germans  occupied 
St.  Mihiel,  the  sector  of  Verdun  formed  a  salient 
which  laid   it  open  perhaps  to   attack  from  three 
sides   at  the   same   time.     Our   front   once   broken 
through,   both   wings   of   the   German   army   could 
envelope  us  and  our  defeat  would  become   a  dis- 
aster.    Moreover,  the   sector  of   Verdun   is  cut   in 
two    from   north    to   south    by   the   Meuse,   which 
gives    the    attacking    party    a    distinct    advantage. 
If  troops  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
the  more  exposed,  were  forced  to  retreat  hurriedly, 
they  could  only  do  so  by  means  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  bridges.     In  winter  the  Meuse  often  over- 
flows its  banks  and  floods  the  surrounding  country, 
which    would    make    the    building    of    additional 
bridges  a  slow  and  difficult  business;  if  the  enemy 
should    press    on    vigorously,    bringing    his    heavy 
artillery    to    bear    on    the   spots   where    he    knows 
these   bridges   must   be   placed,   retreat    would   be- 
come  an  exceedingly   risky   matter.     Military   his- 
tory has  often  proved  the  truth  of  this,  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  being  one  of  the  most  striking  examples. 
If   we   look  at   the   railways  we  shall   see  yet  an- 
other reason  for  the  German  decision.    In  ordinary 
times   Verdun    is   supplied    by    two    main    railway 
lines,    one    running    from    south    to    north,    by    St 
Mihiel,    the    other   going    from    west    to    east,    by 
Ste.  Menehould.     The  first  line  was  partly  in  the 
hands   of   the    Germans   since   their   occupation   of 
St.   Mihiel.     The   second   was   exposed   to   the   fire 
of   the   German   batteries   between   St.   Mihiel   and 
Verdun,  especially  in  the  region  of  Aubreville  and 
Dombasle,   where  it   makes  a   sharp  elbow  north- 
ward,  and   it   would   run   great   risk   of   being   cut 
there.    There  is  also  a  third  line  making  a  diagonal 
from  Revigny  to  Verdun,  but  that  is  scarcely  worth 
counting.     As  it  was  only  meant  to  serve  local  in- 
terests its  capacity  is  very  limited ;  it  zigzags  cheer- 
fully across  the  fields  like  a  drunken  man,  so  much 
so  that  the  country  people  call  it  'le  tortillard' — the 
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twister.  The  Germans  supposed  that  the  defenders 
of  Verdun  would  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  this 
inadequate  railway  system.  Many  trains  are  con- 
stantly needed  in  order  to  feed  a  large  army,  and 
above  all  to  keep  it  supplied  with  munitions,  and 
our  enemy  hoped  that  these  trains  could  not  be 
provided.  But  they  did  not  take  into  account  our 
admirable  French  roads,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  our 
General  Staff,  which  makes  marvellous  use  of  our 
network  of  highways,  and  had  for  some  time  been 
considering  the  possibihty  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  Verdun  by  motor-trucks  alone.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man High  Command  had  another  reason  for  at- 
tacking Verdun,  besides  those  of  home  politics  and 
military  strategy.  .  .  .  They  intended  to  take  the 
city  in  a  few  days,  and  thus  prove  to  all  the  world 
the  irresistible  power  of  Germany.  The  neutral 
nations  which  were  still  hesitating  would  make 
haste  to  range  themselves  beside  her.  .  .  .  With 
the  sole  exception  of  Paris,  'Fertoun,'  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it,  .  .  .  [had]  been  more  spoken  of  in 
their  newspapers  than  any  other  French  city.  Half 
a  dozen  tirhes  since  the  war  began  its  fall  .  .  .  [had] 
been  announced;  each  time  the  news  was  false,  but 
now  the  German  Staff  resolved  to  make  it  true." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  297-298. 

6.  Plan  of  attack. — French  positions. — "The 
plan  of  the  attack  was  to  be  a  repetition,  with  more 
crushing  force,  of  the  victorious  offensive  made 
in  the  spring  of  1915  on  the  Russian  army  in 
Galicia.  A  mass  of  infantry,  supported  by  heavy 
artillery,  was  to  be  hurled  against  the  centre  of 
our  positions;  our  front  once  broken,  both  wings 
of  the  German  army  would  close  in  on  the  salient 
of  Verdun  like  a  vice,  making  our  retreat  disas- 
trous if  not  impossible.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  this  result,  all  available  forces  were  concen- 
trated. Toward  the  end  of  191 5  some  of  the 
heavy  guns  which  had  been  used  in  the  Russian 
campaign  were  brought  back,  and  as  many  as  could 
be  spared  were  withdrawn  from  the  western  front. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  two  thousand  guns, 
all  of  large  calibre,  in  the  appalling  mass  of  artil- 
lery thus  concentrated.  .  .  .  For  this  enormous 
amount  of  artillery  enormous  quantities  of  muni- 
tions were  provided ;  great  piles  of  shells  and 
bombs  were  accumulated  in  every  possible  place 
throughout  the  region  which  the  Germans  held. 
...  As  the  Germans  have  not  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  men,  they  could  no  longer  make  new 
divisions  and  army  corps,  as  they  had  done  at 
the  battle  of  the  Yser.  For  three  or  four  months 
they  had  been  withdrawing  their  finest  corps  from 
other  fronts  in  order  to  make  them  into  a  phalanx 
such  as  Mackensen  had  thrown  against  the  Rus- 
sians. ...  All  these  corps  were  allowed  to  rest  at 
a  distance  from  the  front,  in  comfortable  quarters, 
and  the  men  were  abundantly  fed;  some  of  the 
German  prisoners  said  they  had  been  given  double 
rations  of  meat  and  triple  of  coffee.  ...  An  order 
of  the  day  was  found  on  one  of  our  prisoners  at 
Verdun,  in  which  [General  von  Deimling]  .  .  .  an- 
nounced to  his  men  that  the  decisive  moment  had 
come  at  last,  and  that  their  irresistible  attack  on 
Verdun  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
.  .  .  During  the  last  months  of  1915  the  German 
General  Staff  was  obviously  careful  of  officers, 
knowing  that  they  could  not  easily  be  replaced, 
but  in  the  attack  at  Verdun,  which  was  meant  to 
be  conclusive,  the  officers  received  orders  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  without  reserve.  They  were  re- 
quired to  lead  their  men  in  order  to  make  the  as- 
sault more  impetuous  and  overwhelming.  These  four 
army  corps  were  thus  brought  into  the  sector  of 
Verdun  and  inserted,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  army 


of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  crowded  to  right  and 
left  in  order  to  make  room  for  them.  Three  of 
his  corps  were  also  to  attack,  making  seven  army 
corps  ready  for  the  great  offensive.  The  positions 
occupied  by  the  French  just  before  the  great  battle 
are  well  known,  having  been  accurately  given  in 
an  official  publication  from  our  General  Head- 
quarters, made  in  the  Bulletin  des  Armies.  Our 
left,  starting  from  the  Meuse,  rested  on  Brabant, 
Consenvoye,  and  Les  Caures;  on  our  centre  we 
held  the  wood  of  Ville,  I'Herbebois,  and  Ornes; 
our  right  included  Maucourt,  Mogeville,  the  pool  of 
Braux,  and  the  wood  of  Hautes  Charrieres.  Be- 
hind this  first  line  was  a  second,  taking  in  the 
village  of  Samogneux,  hill  (or  'cote')  344,  the 
Mormont  farm,  Beaumont,  La  Wavrille,  Les  Fosses, 
Le  Chaume,  Les  Carrieres,  Bezonvaux,  Grand 
Chenas,  and  Dieppe.  Still  farther  to  the  rear, 
with  the  village  of  Bras  as  a  landmark,  came  the 
line  of  the  forts  of  Verdun ;  Douaumont,  Hardau- 
mont,  Vaux,  La  Laufee,  and  Eix.  Between  them 
and  our  second  line  a  series  of  counter-slop'ng 
trenches  ran  from  Douaumont  to  Louvemont,  on 
the  'cotes'  of  Poivre  and  Talou.  If  our  first  line 
is  followed  on  the  map  it  will  be  seen  to  form-  an 
arc  of  a  vast  circle,  beginning  at  the  Meuse,  stretch- 
ing to  its  centre  at  Verdun,  and  ending  as  far  up 
as  Etain,  in  the  plain  of  Woevre.  In  this  arc  the 
sector  most  fiercely  attacked  was  that  between 
Brabant  and  Ornes,  which  forms  a  decided  salient. 
Artillery  fire  could  sweep  it  on  three  sides:  from 
the  heights  of  Montfaucon  and  the  wood  of  Forges 
on  the  west,  where  it  made  a  noticeable  curve  in- 
ward; from  the  north;  and  also  from  the  east.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  its  nature,  this 
first  hne  of  ours  could  only  be  held  against  a  vio- 
lent attack  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  this  is 
true  of  our  second  line  as  well.  The  part  of  pru- 
dence would  therefore  be  to  fall  back  graduajly 
from  one  line  to  another,  not  risking  a  decisive 
engagement  until  a  favorable  position  could  be 
reached.  This  was  what  our  General  Staff  decided 
to  do.  ...  In  August,  1914,  as  in  February,  1916, 
the  Germans  made  extraordinary  preparations;  they 
studied  the  plan  of  their  offensive  in  all  its  de- 
tails; they  accumulated  a  formidable  number  of 
men  and  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  ammunition; 
their  officers  and  soldiers  alike  were  ready  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  attack  with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity."— R.  Recouly,  Battle  of  Verdun  (Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1916,  pp.  298-300). 

7.  German  attack  and  French  retreat. — "On 
the  2ist  of  February,  at  a  quarter  past  seven  in 
the  morning,  the  bombardment  of  Verdun  began, 
and  continued  with  an  intensity  which  made  the 
German  fire  during  the  war,  even  at  the  battles 
of  Champagne  and  Artois,  seem  like  child's  play 
in  comparison.  The  number  of  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  which  fired  incessantly  was  stupendous; 
French  aviators  flying  over  the  German  lines 
agreed  in  reporting  that  in  the  region  to  the  north 
of  our  positions,  especially  in  Spincourt  and  the 
woods  adjoining,  it  was  'like  a  display  of  fireworks.' 
Such  an  incessant  cannonade  came  from  the  little 
wood  of  Gremilly,  north  of  La  JumcUe,  that  our 
observers  had  to  give  up  marking  on  their  cards 
the  different  batteries  in  action ;  they  were  every- 
where; the  guns  stood  almost  wheel  to  wheel. 
That  went  on  for  hours,  and  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  firing  became  still  more  intense; 
it  was  as  if  thousands  of  rockets  were  being  sent 
up  for  the  'bouquet'  of  the  show.  In  order  to 
make  our  positions  untenable,  asph\xiating  and 
lachrymatory  bombs  were  mingled  with  the  heavy 
projectiles,  while  six  captive  balloons  floated  over 
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the  German  lines  and  directed  their  aim.  Our 
first  Hnes  were  almost  levelled  by  this  avalanche 
of  steel,  trenches,  parapets,  shelters,  no  matter 
how  well  made,  were  utterly  destroyed.  Then, 
toward  five  o'clock,  the  first  infantry  attack  was 
launched.  The  Germans  were  convinced  that  their 
infernal  fire  had  made  it  impossible  for  our  infan- 
try to  hold  their  ground,  and  counted  on  occupy- 
ing our  positions  almost  without  resistance  on  our 
part.  Most  of  the  work  would  have  been  done 
by  their  artillery;  they  need  only  advance  and 
occupy  ground  which  had  been  evacuated;  .  .  . 
tactics  during  their  attacks  on  Verdun  were  all 
based  on  this  conviction.  The  artillery  must  strike 
systematically  and  with  crushing  force  on  every 
point  of  our  line,  making  a  zone  of  death  around 
all  our  centres  of  resistance.  When  the  destruction 
seemed  complete,  part   of   the   infantry   was  sent 


held  firm.  The  morning  of  the  22d  was  cold  and 
snowy,  and  about  half-past  seven  the  Germans 
began  to  warm  us,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
sector,  by  throwing  jets  of  liquid  fire  into  the 
wood  of  Consenvoye.  Thanks  to  these  'flammen- 
werfer'  they  managed  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
a  ravine;  in  Herbebois  and  the  wood  of  Ville  the 
hand-to-hand  fighting  was  bloody  and  determined. 
The  German  artillery  fire  became  still  more  vio- 
lent; great  gusts  of  flame  swept  over  Anglemont, 
the  Mormont  farm,  and  La  Wavrille.  ...  By  the 
end  of  the  day  we  had  lost  the  wood  of  Ville,  but 
we  still  held  most  of  Herbebois  and  La  Wavrille. 
The  troops  had  no  protection;  main  and  com- 
munication trenches,  shelters,  centres  of  defense 
— all  were  battered  to  pieces;  it  was  fighting  in 
the  open.  Night  fell;  in  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
under  the  unceasing  bombardment,  our  men  hastily 
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forward  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  firing.  Each 
reconnoitring  group  was  made  up  of  about  fifteen 
men ;  behind  them  came  the  grenadiers,  and  after 
them  again  the  first  great  wave  of  infantry.  In 
this  instance  they  did  not  sufficiently  take  into 
account  the  magnificent  courage  of  our  soldiers. 
In  spite  of  the  blasting  fire  they  stuck  to  their 
positions,  making  the  most  of  every  little  inequality 
of  the  ground,  and  crouching  low  in  the  craters 
made  by  the  great  shells.  As  the  Germans  ad- 
vanced their  ranks  were  mown  down  like  grass 
by  our  mitrailleuses.  Then  the  bombardment  be- 
gan again.  No  sooner  was  one  attack  repulsed  than 
another  came  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day 
the  enemy  had  a  foothold  in  some  of  the  trenches 
of  our  first  Hne,  and  in  a  few  places  had  even 
got  as  far  as  our  supporting  trenches.  They  had 
also  taken  the  woods  of  Haumont  and  Caures, 
but  the  southern  part  of  Caures  was  won  back. 
...  In  the  region  of  Soumazzanes,  the  wood  of 
Ville    and    I'Herbebois,    our    supporting    line    still 


dug  themselves  in  again.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  German  advance,  in  order  to 
give  our  reserves  time  to  come  up ;  the  men  knew 
it,  and  although  they  were  tired  out  they  worked, 
as  they  had  fought,  like  demons.  During  the 
night  of  the  22d-23d  we  evacuated  Brabant.  The 
village  of  Samogneux  was  under  such  heavy  fire 
that  a  counter-attack  on  our  part  was  impossible, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
To  the  eastward  the  Germans  had  got  within  eight 
hundred  metres  of  the  farms  of  Anglemont  and 
Mormont,  and  were  shelling  them  with  their  305- 
mm.  and  380-mm.  guns.  It  was  an  infernal  rain 
of  fire,  but  with  admirable  energy  and  discipline 
our  men  held  their  positions.  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  the  enemy  attacked  La  Wavrille 
and  were  repulsed.  In  I'Herbebois  the  fighting  was 
desperate  all  day.  The  northern  border  of  this 
wood  is  a  thick  coppice  about  five  hundred  metres 
wide;  the  Germans,  who  wanted  to  carry  this  posi- 
tion at  any  cost,  attacked  here  in  great  force  and 
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in  close  formation.  The  French  waited  until 
they  were  within  fifty  metres  and  then  opened 
on  them  with  volley-firing  by  platoons;  our 
mitrailleuses  and  '75s'  also  fired  at  close  range 
into  the  solid  mass.  Whole  ranks  were  wiped  out 
at  a  time;  it  was  downright  slaughter.  This  first 
attack  having  failed,  four  others  were  launched, 
with  the  same  result.  The  fighting  became  furious 
beyond  description.  In  one  of  our  .  .  .  com- 
municating trenches,  four  grenadiers  threw  bombs 
steadily  for  more  than  twenty  hours ;  it  was  death 
for  whoever  tried  to  pass  them.  The  Germans, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  and  their  reckless 
squandering  of  life,  could  not  gain  a  foot  of 
ground.  But  unfortunately,  as  night  fell,  after 
incessant  attacks,  they  succeeded  in  taking  La 
Wavrille,  and  the  holders  of  Herbebois  were  obliged 
to  fall  back  or  risk  being  flanked.  The  men, 
fighting-mad,  refused  to  retreat,  choosing  rather  to 
die  where  they  stood.  Again,  on  the  24th,  the 
Germans  advanced  and  again  we  fell  back,  having 
evacuated  the  village  of  Samogneux  during  the 
night,  as  it  was  in  very  dangerous  position.  A 
French  regiment  was  stationed  astride  of  the  road 
from  Samogneux  to  Vacherauville,  with  orders  to 
hold  'cote'  344,  whatever  happened.  The  Ger- 
mans knew  how  important  this  road  was  and  did 
their  best  to  get  it.  Five  or  six  times  they  tried 
to  make  their  way  out  of  Samogneux,  each  time 
to  be  met  by  the  combined  fire  of  our  infantry, 
our  mitrailleuses,  and  our  artillery.  Their  losses 
were  frightful,  and  it  was  evening  before  they 
succeeded  in  fastening  themselves  on  the  'cote.' 
By  thai  time  the  village  of  Beaumont,  the  wood  of 
Fosses,  and  Le  Chaume  had  been  already  occupied 
for  some  hours.  At  twenty  minutes  past  two  in 
the  afternoon  a  large  German  force  poured  out 
between  Louvemont  and  'cote'  347 ;  the  village 
of  Ornes,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once  (a  danger 
to  which  it  had  always  been  exposed),  was  almost 
surrounded  and  had  to  be  evacuated.  That  threw 
us  back  on  the  line  of  the  forts.  The  Germans 
were  sure  they  had  won  this  greatest  war  game.* 
One  last  effort  would  make  them  masters  of  the 
heights  above  Verdun,  and  our  army  would  be 
forced  to  retire  in  disorder." — Ibid.,  pp.  300-302. 

8.  Counter-attack  and  French  recovery. — 
"And  yet  all  the  elements  which  were  to  come  to 
our  rescue  were  already  at  hand.  Our  High  Com- 
mand had  had  time  to  bring  up  important  reserves, 
which,  coming  into  action  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  would  at  once  change  the  situation.  These 
reserves  could  not  have  been  used  effectively  until 
the  real  object  of  the  enemy  was  clear;  it  might  be 
that  he  was  only  making  a  feint  before  Verdun 
and  would  strike  his  chief  blow  at  another  point 
of  our  lines.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  come 
on,  and  thus  show  his  hand.  .  .  .  On  that  day 
of  desperate  fighting,  the  24th,  Major-General  de 
Castelnau  left  Headquarters  in  order  to  decide  upon 
the  spot  what  measures  he  should  take.  He  came; 
he  made  up  his  mind  without  hesitation.  His  orders 
were  that  the  reserves  should  come  into  action  at 
once,  and  at  whatever  cost  stop  the  German  ad- 
vance on  our  principal  lines.  That  same  day  Gen- 
eral Petain  arrived,  with  all  his  staff,  to  take  active 
command  of  the  troops  defending  Verdun.  .  .  . 
One  of  our  finest  army  corps  was  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  be  sent  into  action.  Since  the  war  began 
it  had  been  in  battle  wherever  fighting  was  to  be 
found;  in  Flanders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Champagne, 
winning  laurels  everywhere.  It  was  now  thrown 
into  the  furnace  without  hesitation.  The  German 
advance  was  checked;  their  offensive  broken;  they 


could  go  no  farther.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  drift- 
ing snow  hindered  the  march  of  our  columns.  The 
German  artillery  tried  to  stop  the  coming  of  our 
reinforcements  by  a  formidable  curtain  fire  and 
by  shelling  our  rear  lines  incessantly.  .  .  .  The 
principal  field  of  the  great  fight  was  the  table-land 
of  Douaumont,  which  is  to  the  battle  of  Verdun 
what  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  the  chateau  of 
Mondement,  and  the  plain  of  Fere-Champenoise 
were  to  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  On  the  morning 
of  the  25th  the  Germans  made  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  'cote'  of  Poivre,  carrying  the  villages  of 
Louvemont  and  Bezonvaux.  Before  Douaumont 
the  fighting  was  fiendish;  by  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  village  seemed  to  be  surrounded. 
While  this  violent  struggle  was  going  on,  a  party 
of  Brandenburgers,  belonging  to  the  3d  corps,  man- 
aged to  creep  up  to  the  fort  of  Douaumont,  and 
held  on  there.  The  Teutonic  General  Staff  forth- 
with trumpeted  to  the  world  that  'the  armored  fort 
of  Douaumont,  the  corner-stone  of  the  French  de- 
fense of  Verdun,  has  been  carried  by  a  Branden- 
burg regiment';  and  wireless  messages  everywhere 
proclaimed  this  victory  as  positive.  But  it  was 
only  temporary.  By  the  time  the  news  was  spread 
abroad  our  troops  had  thrust  back  the  enemy  by 
a  vigorous  counter-attack,  and  were  closing  around 
the  Brandenburgers.  A  bloody  struggle  followed; 
the  Germans,  knowing  how  much  depended  on  it, 
did  their  utmost  to  widen  the  breach  they  had 
made  toward  the  fort  of  Douaumont;  the  village 
of  Douaumont  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  all  the 
German  effort  and  bloodshed  were  in  vain — hence- 
forth their  advance  was  definitely  controlled."— 
R.  Recouly,  Battle  of  Verdun  {Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, Sept.,  1916,  pp.  303-304). 

9.  Gerjwan  check. — "When  the  Germans  found 
that  their  frontal  attack  was  not  the  conclusive 
success  for  which  they  had  striven,  they  decided 
after  a  pause,  to  attack  both  our  wings,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  This  movement  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  with 
the  help  of  the  picked  corps  which  had  joined  it 
In  an  order  of  the  day  dated  March  4th  the  Crown 
Prince  exhorted  his  troops  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  supreme  effort  necessary  to  take  Verdun, 
'the  heart  of  France.'  Our  positions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse  now  formed  more  or  less  of  a 
salient,  compared  to  those  on  its  right  bank,  where 
our  troops  had  been  obliged  to  draw  back,  and 
against  this  salient  the  German  attack  was  accord- 
ingly directed.  The  same  movement  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  right  side  now  repeated  itself. 
We  held  our  first  line  only  long  enough  to  retard 
the  German  advance,  but  when  they  reached  our 
principal  positions  at  Mort-Homme  and  'cote'  304 
they  could  go  no  farther.  Then  began  a  series  of 
very  bloody  struggles.  The  wood  of  Corbeaux,  for 
instance,  was  taken  and  retaken  and  lost  over  and 
over  again,  the  enemy  only  succeeding  in  holding 
it  after  a  third  attack.  On  the  14th  of  March,  new 
German  divisions  having  come  up,  another  fierce 
attempt  was  made.  Mort-Homme  was  shelled  even 
more  heavily  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle; 
every  infernal  modern  projectile,  time  and  jx^rcus- 
sion  bombs,  asphyxiating  and  lachrymatory  shells 
were  hurled  on  our  positions;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  counted  in  one  minute.  When  at  last, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  German  infantry 
swept  forward,  most  of  the  men  in  our  trenches 
were  half  suffocated  and  almost  buried  alive.  'Cote' 
26s  was  taken,  but  the  little  peak  205  remained 
in  our  hands.  While  the  fighting  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse  was  going  on,  an  attack  was  also 
made  on  the  fort  and  village  of  Vaux,  on  the  right 
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side  of  the  river,  east  of  Douaumont,  and  on  the 
8th  of  March  a  vij;orous  offensive  ^'ave  the  Ger- 
man infantry  possession  of  the  first  houses  of  the 
village,  from  which  they  were  almost  entirely 
driven  out  by  a  brilliant  counterattack  on  our 
part.  At  no  time  did  they  get  near  the  fort, 
which  lies  to  the  rear ;  a  fact  which  did 
not  prevent  their  authorities  from  issuing 
the  following  sensational  communique:  'The  6th 
and  iqth  regiments  of  Posen  reserves,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Von  Guretski-Cornitz,  have  stormed  the  ar- 
mored fort  of  V'aux,  and  have  also  taken  many 
other  fortifications  in  that  neighborhood.'  It  so 
happened  that,  at  the  very  time  when  this  'news' 
was  being  rushed  everywhere,  one  of  the  officers 


reorganized.  But  the  officers  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral  Staff  were  well  aware  that  the  whole  world 
had  its  eyes  upon  Verdun.  They  knew  they  were 
playing  for  a  high  stake,  and  that  the  outcome 
of  the  war  deix^ndcd  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
mighty  struggle  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse. 
Therefore,  rather  than  acknowledge  failure  they 
decided  to  redouble  their  efforts.  New  divisions 
were  hurried  forward  to  replace  those  which  were 
exhausted,  and  on  the  gth  of  April  another  very 
violent  attack  was  hurled  against  our  positions  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  'cote'  304.  But 
there  were  no  longer  sufficient  reserves  to  give  this 
thrust  the  power  and  scope  of  those  in  the  be- 
ginning.    All  that  could  be  done  was  to  bring  up 
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of  our  General  Staff  went  into  the  fort  of  Vaux 
and  was  able  to  assure  himself  that  it  had  not 
been  attacked,  and  that  the  troops  holding  it 
were  quite  undisturbed.  Our  General  Staff  there- 
upon immediately  contradicted  the  .  .  .  report  in 
the  most  positive  manner.  ...  It  was  than  an- 
nounced that  the  fort  had  been  taken,  and  retaken 
later  by  a  French  counter-attack.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  us  to  retake  Vaux,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  had  never  lost  it.  Day  followed 
day,  and  the  attacks  on  our  right  and  left  wings 
led  to  no  more  decisive  result  than  those  made 
at  first  on  our  centre.  The  German  assaulting 
corps,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting, 
were  decimated  and  worn  out;  some  of  the  regi- 
ments had  lost  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent  of  their 
officers  and  men.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
they   should   be   sent   to   the   rear   to   rest   and   be 


one  division  after  another,  to  relieve  those  which 
were  most  exhausted.  Heavy  artillery  could  be 
used  like  a  battering-ram  against  one  or  other 
of  our  positions,  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  of  a  general  advance.  .  .  .  Days  length- 
ened into  weeks,  and  the  fortress  still  stood." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  304-305. 

10.  Summary  of  resuxts. — "To  sum  up  one 
may  say:  First,  Germany  knew  that  a  war  of 
erosion  must  of  necessity  be  to  her  disadvantage, 
because  time  was  working  against  her,  and  the 
resources  of  England,  Russia,  and  France  were 
increasing,  while  her  own  steadily  diminished.  She 
therefore  meant  to  end  the  struggle  by  a  smashing 
blow,  and  chose  the  sector  of  Verdun  in  order 
to  deal  this  blow  to  her  'chief  enemy,'  France. 
After  masterly  preparation  she  had  accumulated 
in   this  sector  all   the   resources  in   men   and   mu- 
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nitions  of  which  she  could  dispose.  The  result 
of  the  first  four  days  of  the  battle  was  in  her 
favor,  but  as  soon  as  our  reserves  came  up  her 
advance  was  checked.  Willing  to  sacrifice  any 
number  of  lives  in  order  to  win,  she  has  drawn 
ruthlessly  on  her  reserves,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  of  carnage  she  finds  herself  like  a 
desperate  gambler — she  has  risked  her  fortune  on 
a  single  stake,  and  luck  has  turned  against  her." — 
R.  Recouly,  Battle  of  Verdun  (Scribner's  Magazine, 
Sept.,  1916,  p.  305). 

II.  Length  of  battle. — Fixation  of  attack. — 
"Why  did  the  Germans  make  their  drive  at  Ver- 
dun, a  powerful  fortress  defended  by  a  complete 
system  of  detached  outworks?  Several  reasons 
may  be  found  for  this.  First  of  all,  there  were 
the  strategic  advantages  of  the  operation.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  German 
offensive  against  Saint-Mihiel,  V^erdun  had  formed 
a  salient  in  the  French  front  which  was  surrounded 
by  the  Germans  on  three  sides, — northwest,  east, 
and  south, — and  was  consequently  in  greater  peril 
than  the  rest  of  the  French  lines.  Besides,  Verdun 
was  not  far  distant  from  Metz,  the  great  German 
arsenal,  the  fountain-head  for  arms,  food,  and 
munitions.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  French 
defense  of  Verdun  was  made  much  harder  because 
access  to  the  city  was  commanded  by  the  enemy. 
Of  the  two  main  railroads  linking  Verdun  with 
France,  the  Lerouville  line  was  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  at  Saint-Mihiel;  the  second  (leading  through 
Chalons)  was  under  ceaseless  fire  from  the  German 
artillery.  There  remained  only  a  narrow-gauge 
road  connecting  Verdun  and  Bar-le-Duc.  The 
fortress,  then,  was  almost  isolated.  For  another 
reason,  Verdun  was  too  near,  for  the  comfort 
cf  the  Germans,  to  those  immense  deposits  of  iron 
ore  in  Lorraine.  .  .  .  The  moral  factor  involved 
in  the  fall  of  Verdun  was  also  immense.  If  the 
stronghold  were  captured,  the  French,  who  look 
on  it  as  their  chief  bulwark  in  the  east,  would,  be 
greatly  disheartened,  whereas  it  would  delight  the 
souls  of  the  Germans,  who  had  been  counting  on 
its  seizure  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
Finally,  it  is  probable  that  the  German  General 
Staff  intended  to  profit  by  a  certain  slackness 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  who,  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  position  and  the 
favorable  nature  of  the  surrounding  countryside, 
had  made  little  effort  to  augment  their  defensive 
value.  This  value,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  great. 
The  theater  of  operations  at  Verdun  offers  far 
fewer  inducements  to  an  offensive  than  the  plains 
of  Artois,  Picardy,  or  Champagne.  The  rolling 
ground,  the  vegetation,  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  all  present  serious  obstacles.  .  .  .  The 
German  preparation  was,  from  the  start,  formid- 
able and  painstaking.  It  was  probably  under  way 
by  the  end  of  October,  1915,  for  at  that  time  the 
troops  selected  to  deliver  the  first  crushing  attack 
were  withdrawn  from  the  front  and  sent  into  train- 
ing. Four  months  were  thus  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  To  make  the  decisive  attack,  the  Ger- 
mans made  selection  from  four  of  their  crack 
army  corps,  the  Eighteenth  active,  the  Seventh 
reserve,  the  Fifteenth  active  (the  Miilhausen 
Corps),  and  the  Third  active,  composed  of  Bran- 
denburgers.  These  troops  were  sent  to  the  interior 
to  undergo  special  preparation.  In  addition  to 
these  80,000  or  100,000  men,  who  were  appointed 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  assault,  the  operation  was 
to  be  supported  by  the  Crown  Prince's  army  on 
the  right  and  by  that  of  General  von  Strantz  on 
the  left — 300,000  men  more.  Immense  masses  of 
artillery  were  gathered  together  to  blast  open  the 


way;  fourteen  lines  of  railroad  brought  together 
from  every  direction  the  streams  of  arms  and 
munitions.  Heavy  artillery  was  transported  from 
the  Russian  and  Serbian  fronts.  No  light  pieces 
were  used  in  this  operation — in  the  beginning, 
at  any  rate.  .  .  .  The  plan  was  worked  out 
meticulously ;  it  is  even  reported  that  every  colonel 
of  the  regiments  which  were  to  take  part  in  the 
operation  had  been  summoned  to  the  Great  Head- 
quarters at  Charleville,  and  that  a  sort  of  general 
rehearsal  was  gone  through  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kaiser.  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Ger- 
mans felt  that  success  was  assured.  They  had 
taken  every  precaution ;  their  resources  were  im- 
mense, their  adversary  had  grown  careless.  They 
could  not  fail.  But  once  more  Germany  had 
counted  without  the  mettle  and  adaptability  of  the 
French  soldiers — their  genius  for  improvisation  and 
their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  With  such  thorough 
preparation,  the  Germans  felt  that  the  contest 
would  be  a  short  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
battle  of  Verdun  lasted  no  less  than  ten  months, — 
from  February  21st  to  December  i6th, — and  in  its 
course  various  phases  were  developed  which  the 
Germans  had  scarcely  foreseen.  First  of  all,  came 
the  formidable  German  attack,  with  its  harvest  of 
success  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  frontal 
drive,  which  was  soon  checked  and  forced  to  wear 
itself  out  in  fruitless  flank  attacks,  kept  up  until 
April  gth.  After  this  date  the  German  programme 
became  more  modest:  they  merely  wished  to  hold 
at  Verdun  sufficient  French  troops  to  forestall 
an  offensive  at  some  other  point.  This  was  the 
period  of  German  'fixation,'  lasting  from  April  to 
the  middle  of  July.  It  then  became  the  object 
of  the  French,  in  their  turn,  to  hold  the  German 
forces  at  Verdun  and  prevent  their  transfer  to  the 
Somme.  This  was  the  period  of  French  'fixation,' 
which  ended  in  the  successes  of  October  and  De- 
cember."—R.  Blanchard,  Battle  of  Verdun  {Atlantic 
Monthly,  June,   191 7). 

12.  Attack  east  of  the  Meitse. — "The  first 
German  onslaught  was  the  most  intense  and  critical 
moment  of  the  battle.  The  violent  frontal  attack 
on  the  plateau  east  of  the  Meuse,  magnificently 
executed,  at  first  carried  all  before  it.  This  suc- 
cess was  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  prepara- 
tions, the  admirable  strategy,  and  also  to  weak- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  commanders 
at  Verdun  had  shown  a  lack  of  foresight.  For 
more  than  a  year  this  sector  had  been  quiet,  and 
undue  confidence  was  placed  in  the  natural  strength 
of  the  position.  There  were  too  few  trenches,  too 
few  cannon,  too  few  troops.  These  soldiers,  more- 
over, had  had  little  experience  in  the  field  com- 
p.Tred  with  those  who  came  up  later  to  reinforce 
them ;  and  it  was  their  task  to  face  the  most 
terrific  attack  ever  known.  On  the  morning  of 
February  21st  the  German  artillery  opened  up 
a  fire  of  infernal  intensity.  This  artillery  had 
been  brought  up  in  undreamed-of  quantities.  .  .  . 
A  deluge  of  shells  fell  on  the  French  positions, 
annihilating  the  first  line,  attacking  the  batteries 
and  attempting  to  silence  them,  and  finding  their 
mark  so  far  back  as  the  city  of  Verdun.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fir.st  waves  of  infantry 
went  forward  to  the  a.ssault  and  carried  the  ad- 
vanced French  positions  in  the  woods  of  Haumont 
and  Caures.  On  the  2 2d  the  French  left  was 
driven  backwards  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
kilometres.  The  following  day  a  terrible  engage- 
ment took  place  along  the  entire  line  of  attack, 
resulting  toward  evening  in  the  retreat  of  both 
French  wings;  on  the  left  Samogneux  was  taken 
by   the  Germans;   on   the   right  they  occupied   the 
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strong   position    of   Herbebois,   which    fell    after   a 
magnificent  resistance." — Ibid. 

13.     GtRNfANS    ENVELOPE     FRENCH     CENTER. "The 

situation    developed    rapidly    on    the    24th.      The 
Germans  envelojx;d  the  French  center,  which  formed 
a  salient ;   at   two   in   the  afternoon  they   captured 
the  important   central   position   of   Beaumont,  and 
by    nightfall    had    reached    Louvcmont     and    La 
Vauche  forest,  gathering  in  thousands  of  prisoners. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  the  enemy,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of   the   growing   confusion   of   the   French 
command,    stormed    Hezonvaux,    and,    after    some 
setbacks,   entered   the    fort    of    Douaumont,   which 
they   found  evacuated.     The  German  victory   now 
seemed   assured.      In    less   than    five    days   the   as- 
saulting troops  sent  forward  over  the  plateau  had 
penetrated    the    French    positions    to    a    depth    of 
eight    kilometres,   and   were    masters    of    the    most 
important  elements  of  the  defense  of  the   fortress. 
It  seemed   as  if   nothing   could  stop   their   onrush. 
Verdun  and  its  bridges  were  only  seven  kilometres 
distant.     The    commander   of   the    fortified    region 
himself  proposed  to  evacuate  the  whole  right  bank 
of  the  Meuse;  the  troops  established  in  the  Woevre 
were    already    falling    back    toward    the    bluffs    of 
Cotes  de  Meuse.     Most  luckily,  on  this  same  day 
there    arrived    at   Verdun    some    men    of    resource, 
together  with   substantial   reinforcements.     General 
de  Castelnau,  Chief  of  the   General  Staff,  ordered 
the  troops  on   the   right  bank  to   hold   out   at   all 
costs.     And   on   the   evening   of   the  '25th    General 
Petain  took  over  the  command  of  the  entire  sec- 
tor.   The  Zouaves,  on  the  left  bank,  were  standing 
firm  as  rocks  on  the  Cote  du   Poivre,  which  cuts 
off  access  from  the  valley  to  Verdun.     During  this 
time  the   Germans,  pouring  forward  from  Douau- 
mont, had  already  reached  the  Cote  de  Froideterre, 
and    the    French    artillerymen,    outflanked,    poured 
their    fire    into    the   gray    masses    as   though    with 
rifles.      It   was   at    this   moment   that   the    Thirty- 
ninth    division    of    the    famous    Twentieth    French 
Army  Corps  of  Nancy  met  the  enemy  in  the  open, 
and,  after  furious  hand-to-hand  fighting,  broke  the 
backbone  of  the  attack.     That  was  the  end  of  it. 
The  German  tidal  wave  could  go  no  farther.   There 
were  fierce   struggles  for  several   days   longer,   but 
all    in   vain.     Starting    on    the    26th,    five    French 
counter-attacks  drove  back  the  enemy  to  a  point 
just  north  of  the  fort  of  Douaumont,  and  recap- 
tured  the   village   of   the   same   name.     For   three 
days  the  German  attacking  forces  tried  unsuccess- 
fully   to    force    these    positions;    their    losses    were 
terrible,  and  already  they  had  to  call  in  a  division 
of  reinforcement.    After  two  days  of  quiet  the  con- 
test  began    again    at    Douaumont,   which    was   at- 
tacked by  an  entire  army  corps;  the  4th  of  March 
found   the   village    again   in   German    hands.     The 
impetus  of  the  great  blow  had  been  broken,  how- 
ever ;    after   five   days   of   success,   the   attack   had 
fallen   flat.     Were  the   Germans  then  to   renounce 
Verdun?     After  such  vast  preparations,  after  such 
great  losses,  after  having  roused  such  high  hopes, 
this  seemed  impossible  to   the  leaders  of  the   Ger- 
man army.     The  frontal  drive  was  to  have  been 
followed   up   by   the   attack   of   the   wings,  and   it 
was  now  planned  to  carry  this  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Crown  Prince's  army,  which  was  still 
intact.      In    this    way    the    scheme    so    judiciously 
arranged  would  be  accomplished  in  the  appointed 
manner.     Instead  of  adding  the  finishing  touch  to 
the    victory,   however,    these    wings   now    had    the 
task  of  winning  it  completely — and  the  difference 
is  no  small  one." — R.  Blanchard,  Battle  of  Verdun 
(Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1917). 
14.    German   flank    movement. — "These    flank 
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attacks  were  delivered   for  over  a   month   (March 
6th  to  April  gth)  on  both  sides  of  the  river  simul- 
taneously, with  an  intensity  and  power  which  re- 
called the  first  days  of  the  battle.     But  the  French 
were  now  on  their  guard.    They  had  received  great 
reinforcements    of    artillery,    and   the    nimble    75's, 
thanks  to  their  speed  and  accuracy,  barred  off  the 
positions    under    attack    by    a    terrible    curtain    of 
lire.     Moreover,   their   infantry   contrived   to   pass 
through  the  enemy's  barrage-fire,  wait  calmly  until 
the   assaulting   infantry   were   within    thirty    metres 
of   them,   and    then   let    loose   the   rapid-fire   guns. 
They    were    also    commanded    by     energetic     and 
brilliant    chiefs:     General    Petain,    who    offset    the 
insufficient   railroad  communications  with  the  rear 
by  putting  in  motion  a  great  stream  of  more  than 
40,000  motor  trucks,  all  traveling  on  strict  schedule 
time;  and  General  Nivelle,  who  directed  operations 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  before  taking  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Verdun.     The  German  suc- 
cesses of   the  first  days  were   not   duplicated.  .  .  . 
And,  indeed,  the  great  attack  of  April  gth  was  the 
last  general  effort  made  by  the  German  troops  to 
carry  out  the  programme  of  February — to  capture 
Verdun  and  wif>e  out  the  French  army  which  de- 
fended it.     They  had  to  give  in.    The  French  vvere 
on  their  guard  now;  they  had  artillery,  munitions, 
and  men.    The  defenders  began  to  act  as  vigorously 
as  the   attackers;    they  took   the   offensive,   recap- 
tured the  woods  of  La  Caillette,  and  occupied  the 
trenches   before   Le   Mort   Homme.     The    German 
plans  were  ruined.     Some  other  scheme  had  to  be 
thought    out.      Instead    of    employing    only    eight 
divisions  of  excellent  troops,  as  originally  planned, 
the  Germans  had  little  by  little  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace   thirty   divisions.     This  enormous   sacrifice 
could  not  be  allowed  to  count  for  nothing.     The 
German   High   Command  therefore   decided  to   as- 
sign a  less  pretentious  object  to  the  abortive  enter- 
prise.     The    Crown    Prince's    offensive    had    fallen 
flat;   but,   at   all   events,   it   might  succeed   in   pre- 
venting   a    French    offensive.      For    this    reason    it 
was  necessary   that   Verdun  should   remain   a   sore 
spot,    a    continually    menaced    sector,    where    the 
French  would  be  obliged  to  send  a  steady  stream 
of   men,   material,  and   munitions.     It   was  hitjted 
then   in   all   the   German   paf>ers   that   the   struggle 
at  Verdun  was  a  battle  of  attrition,  which  would 
wear   down    the   strength    of   the   French    by   slow 
degrees.    There  was  no  talk  now  of  thunderstrokes; 
it  was  all  'the  siege   of  Verdun.'     This  time   they 
expressed  the  true  purpose  of  the  German  General 
Staff;    the    struggle    which    followed    the    fight    of 
April   gth  now  took   the   character  of  a   battle   of 
fixation,  in  which  the  Germans  tried  to  hold  their 
adversaries'  strongest  units  at  Verdun  and  prevent 
their   being    transferred    elsewhere.      This   state    of 
affairs   lasted   from    mid-April    to   well   into   July, 
when  the  progress  of  the  Somme  offensive  showed 
the   Germans  that  their  efforts  had  been  unavail- 
ing. ...  On   May   4th   there  began   a   terrible   ar- 
tillery preparation,  directed  against  Hill  304.     This 
was  followed  by  attacks  of  infantry,  which  surged 
up  the  shell-blasted  slopes,  first  to  the  northwest, 
then  north,  and  finally  northeast.     The  attack  of 
the    7th    was    made    by    three    divisions    of    fresh 
troops   which   had   not   previously   been   in   action 
before   Verdun.      No   gains   were    secured.      Every 
foot  of  ground  taken  in  the  first  rush  was  recap- 
tured by  French  counter-attacks.    During  the  night 
of  the  i8th  a  savage  onslaught  was  made  against 
the  woods  of  Avocourt,  without  the  least  success. 
On  the  20th  and  21st,  three  divisions  were  hurled 
against  Le  Mort  Homme,  which  they  finally  took; 
but  they  could  go  no  farther.     The  23rd  and  2,4th 
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were  terrible  days.  The  Germans  stormed  the 
village  of  Cumieres;  their  advance  guard  penetrated 
as  far  as  Chattancourt.  On  the  26th,  however, 
the  French  were  again  in  possession  of  Cumieres 
and  the  slopes  of  Le  Mort  Homme;  and  if  the 
Germans,  by  means  of  violent  counter-attacks, 
were  able  to  get  a  fresh  foothold  in  the  ruins  of 
Cumieres,  they  made  no  attempt  to  progress  far- 
ther. The  battles  of  the  left  river-bank  were  now 
over;  on  this  side  of  the  Meuse  there  were  to  be 
only  local  engagements  of  no  importance,  and 
the  usual  artillery  fire.  .  .  .  Verdun,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  French.  In 
the  first  place,  they  could  not  endure  seeing  the 
enemy  intrenched  five  kilometres  away  from  the 
coveted  city.  Moreover,  it  was  most  important 
for  them  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  weakening 
the  Verdun  front  and  transferring  their  men  and 
guns  to  the  Somme.  The  French  troops,  therefore, 
were  to  take  the  initiative  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  inaugurate,  in  their  turn,  a  battle 
of  fixation.  This  new  situation  presented  two 
phases:  in  July  and  August  the  French  were  satis- 
fied to  worry  the  enemy  with  small  forces  and  to 


Fleury,  a  part  of  which  was  taken  back  by  the 
French  that  same  evening.  From  the  5th  to  the 
Qth  the  struggle  went  on  ceaselessly,  night  and 
day,  in  the  ruins  of  the  village.  During  this 
time  the  adversaries  took  and  retook  Thiaumont, 
which  the  Germans  held  after  the  8th.  But  on 
the  loth  the  Colonial  regiment  from  Morocco 
reached  Fleury,  carefully  prepared  the  assault,  de- 
livered it  on  the  17th,  and  captured  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  the  village,  encircUng 
the  central  part,  which  they  occupied  on  the 
iSth.  From  this  day  Fleury  remained  in  French 
hands.  The  German  counter-assaults  of  the  i8th, 
19th,  and  20th  of  August  were  fruitless;  the  Moroc- 
can Colonials  held  their  conquest  firmly.  On 
the  24th  the  French  began  to  advance  east  of 
Fleury,  in  spite  of  incessant  attacks  which  grew 
more  intense  on  the  28th.  Three  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken  between  Fleury  and  Thiaumont  on 
September  3d,  and  three  hundred  more  fell  into 
their  hands  in  the  woods  of  Vaux-Chapitre.  On 
the  gth  they  took  three  hundred  more  before  Fleury. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  French  troops  had 
thoroughly    carried    out    the    programme    assigned 
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oblige  them  to  fight ;  in  October  and  December 
General  Nivelle,  well  supplied  with  troops  and 
material,  was  able  to  strike  two  vigorous  blows 
which  took  back  from  the  Germans  the  larger 
part  of  all  the  territory  they  had  won  since  Febru- 
ary 2ist.  From  July  15th  to  September  iSth, 
furious  fighting  was  in  progress  on  the  slopes  of 
the  plateau  stretching  from  Thiaumont  to  Dam- 
loup.  This  time,  however,  it  was  the  French  who 
attacked  savagely,  who  captured  ground,  and  took 
prisoners.  So  impetuous  were  they  that  their 
adversaries,  who  asked  for  nothing  but  quiet, 
were  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  and 
deliver  costly  counter-attacks." — Ibid. 

15.  Fighting  at  Thiaumont  and  Fleury. — 
French  counter-offensive. — "The  contest  raged 
most  bitterly  over  the  ruins  of  Thiaumont 
and  Fleury.  On  the  isth  of  July  the  Zouaves 
broke  into  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  only 
to  be  driven  out  again.  However,  on  the  igth  and 
20th  the  French  freed  Souville,  and  drew  near  to 
Fleury;  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  they  forged 
ahead  step  by  step,  taking  eight  hundred  prisoners. 
A  general  attack,  delivered  on  August  3d,  carried 
the  fort  of  Thiaumont  and  the  village  of  Fleury, 
with  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  The  Germans 
reacted  violently ;  the  4th  of  August  they  reoccupied 


to  them  of  attacking  the  enemy  relentlessly,  oblig- 
ing him  to  counter-attack,  and  holding  him  at 
Verdun.  But  the  High  Command  was  to  surpass 
itself.  By  means  of  sharp  attacks,  it  proposed 
to  carry  the  strong  positions  which  the  Germans 
had  dearly  bought,  from  February  to  July,  at 
the  price  of  five  months  of  terrible  effort.  This 
new  plan  was  destined  to  be  accomplished  on 
October  24th  and  December  isth.  \'erdun  was 
no  longer  looked  on  by  the  French  as  'sacrificial 
sector.'  To  this  attack  of  October  24th,  destined 
to  establish  once  for  all  the  superiority  of  the 
soldier  of  France,  it  was  determined  to  consecrate 
all  the  time  and  all  the  energy  that  were  found 
necessary.  A  force  of  artillery  which  General 
Nivelle  himself  declared  to  be  of  exceptional 
strength  was  brought  into  position — no  old- 
fashioned  ordnance  this  time,  but  magnificent  new 
pieces,  among  them  long-range  guns  of  four  hun- 
dred millimetres  caliber.  The  Germans  had  fifteen 
divisions  on  the  Verdun  front,  but  the  French 
command  judged  it  sufticicnt  to  make  the  attack 
with  three  divisions,  which  advanced  along  a  front 
of  seven  kilometres.  These,  however,  were  made 
up  of  excellent  troops,  withdrawn  from  service  in 
the  first  lines  and  trained  for  several  weeks,  who 
knew    every    inch    of    the    ground    and    were    full 
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of   enthusiasm.     General   Mangin   was   their   com- 
mander.    The  Frin(  h  artillery  opened  fire  on  Oct- 
ober   2ist,    by    hammerinii    away    at    the    enemy's 
positions.     A   feint   attack  forced  the   Germans  to 
reveal   the    location   of   their   batteries,   more   than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  discovered 
and  silenced.     At  11.40  a.m.  October  24th,  the  as- 
sault   started    in    the    fog.      The    troops    advanced 
on   the   run,   preceded   by   a   barrasie-firc.     On   the 
left,  the  objective  points  were  reached  at  2.45  p.m., 
and    the    village    of    Douaumont    captured.      The 
fort  was  stormed  the  three  o'clock  by  the  Moroc- 
can Colonials,  and  the  few  Germans  who  held  out 
there   surrendered   when   night   came   on.     On   the 
right,    the    woods  surrounding    Vaux    were    rushed 
with    lightning    speed.      The    battery    of    Damloup 
was   taken   by   assault.     Vaux   alone    resisted.     In 
order   to   reduce   it,   the   artillery   preparation   was 
renewed  from  October  28th  to  November  2d,  and 
the   Germans   evacuated   the   fort   without    fighting 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.     As  they  retreated,  the 
French   occupied   the   villages   of   Vaux   and    Dam- 
loup,   at    the   foot    of    the    cotes." — R.    Blanchard, 
Battle  of  Verdun  {Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1917). 
16.  Verdun,  French  victory. — "The  success  was 
undeniable.     As  a  reply  to  the  German  peace  pro- 
posals   of    December    12th,    the    battle    of    Verdun 
ended    as    a    reai    victory ;    and    this    magnificent 
operation,   in   which   the   French   had   shown   such 
superiority    in    infantry    and    artillery,    seemed    to 
be   a   pledge   of   future   triumphs.     The   conclusion 
is  easily  reached.    In  February  and  March  Germany 
wished  to  end  the  war  by  crushing  the  French  army 
at  Verdun.     She  failed  utterly.     Then,  from  April 
to    July,    she    wished    to   exhaust    French    military 
resources  by  a  battle  of  fixation.    Again  she  failed. 
The  Somme  offensive  was  the  offspring  of  Verdun. 
Later   on,   from   July   to    December,   she   was   not 
able   to   elude   the   grasp   of   the    French,   and   the 
last  engagements,  together  with  the  vain  struggles 
of  the   Germans  for  six  months,  showed   to   what 
extent   General   Nivelle's  men   had   won   the   upper 
hand.      The    battle    of    Verdun,    beginning    as    a 
brilliant   German   offensive,   ended   as  an   offensive 
victory    for    the    French.      And    so    this    terrible 
drama   is  an  epitome   of   the   whole  great  war:    a 
brief    term    of    success    for    the    Germans    at    the 
start,  due  to  a  tremendous  preparation  which  took 
careless  adversaries  by  surprise — terrible  and  agoniz- 
ing first  moments,  soon  offset  by  energy,  heroism, 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice;  and  finally,  victory  for 
the  Soldiers  of  Right." — Ibid. 

17.  Douaumont. — "Our  modern  battles  afford  no 
spectacle;  they  are  cruel  and  mysterious.  There 
are  big  empty  spaces  dotted  with  shell  holes  and 
cut  with  long  furrows  which  mark  the  soil  as 
the  veins  make  marble  patterns  on  the  hands. 
There  are  columns  of  smoke  from  bursting  shells, 
a  line  of  shadows  that  creeps  close  to  the  earth 
and  disappears.  The  ruins  of  a  village  burst 
into  fire,  a  barrage  fire  lights  up  as  though  it 
were  the  footlights  of  a  theater  and  covers  with 
uncertainty  the  drama  which  is  being  enacted  be- 
hind the  curtain  thus  conceived.  That  is  all. 
Those  who  are  in  the  battle  never  know  anything 
more  of  it  than  one  episode,  the  fighting  can  be 
followed  in  the  command  post  where  it  is  brought 
into  the  dugout  along  telephone  wires  transmitted 
by  optical  signals,  brought  in  upon  the  wings  of 
pigeons  and  carried  by  dispatch  riders.  .  .  .  Sou- 
ville  Hill  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  heights  around 
Verdun  which  reaches  the  altitude  of  Douaumont. 
Between  these  two  rival  heights  rises  Fleury  Ridge. 
Beyond,  upon  the  crest,  lies  the  Fort  of  Douaumont. 
I   so   often   looked   at   this   landscape   of    hill    and 


ravine    that    I    had    it    in    my    eyes    when    on    the 
morning  of  October  24th   I  took  my  post  at  Sou- 
villc,  but  my  eyes  looked  for  it  in  vain.     A  thick 
fog  prevented  my  seeing  anything  except  the  nearest 
tortured  slojx,*  and  here  and  there  a  mutilated  tree 
trunk.     The  fog,  however,  was  by  no  means  inert. 
It   seemed   as   though    it   was   being   stirred   about 
and   labored   by    the   constant   and   invisible   flight 
of    shells.  .  .  .  Our    artillery    was     pounding     the 
enemy's      positions.  .  .  .  The      guns      with      their 
thousand  voices  gave  a  prodigious  concert   in  the 
fog.  ...  I    asked    myself    if    we    would   attack   in 
spite  of  the  obscurity?    Would  it  not  be  disastrous 
and    prevent    the    guns    from    accompanying    our 
advancing   troops   with   their   fire?     On   the   other 
hand,    might    not    the    fog    increase    the    elements 
of   surprise?  ...  I   knew   that   the   operation   had 
been   minutely   arranged   and  that   our   troops  had 
been  marvelously  trained,  but  I  also  knew  the  dis- 
proportion  of   the   forces   to   be   engaged   and   the 
daring    of    the    undertaking.      Three    divisions   en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  dislodging  seven  divisions 
from    formidably    organized   positions !      It    was   a 
daring  undertaking,  but  one  conceived  in  the  pro- 
portions of  a  masterpiece,  and  one  which  was  to 
be  carried  out  so  precisely  that  once  it  had  been 
executed  it  seemed   quite  simple.  .  .  .  From   Hau- 
dromont  quarries  on  my  left  to  Douaumont  Fort 
in  front  of  me  lay  Guyot  de  Salins'  division  with 
its  Zouaves,  its  Tirailleurs,  and  the  famous  colonial 
regiments  from  Morocco   which   retook  Fleury   on 
August   17th.     To   the   right  lay   the   Chasseurs  of 
Passaga's   division,   and   still   further   to   the   right, 
towards  Vaux  and  Hardaumont,  the  fantassins  of 
Lardemelle.  .  .  .  Eleven-forty!      The    time    fixed! 
...  At  eleven-fifty  on  the  right  I  heard  the  tick- 
tick  of  machine  guns.     If  machine  guns  are  firing 
our  men  have  been  seen  and  are  meeting  with  re- 
sistance.    Then  I  heard  them  no  more.     The  roar 
of    the    guns    drowned    everything.  .  .  .  The    start 
was   magnificent.     The   first   objective   is   reported 
to   have   been   reached  already.     The  men   are  or- 
ganizing  their   positions.     They   are   going   to    get 
on  the  move  again.  .  .  .  An  aeroplane-motor  hums 
over   my   head.  ...  I   see   the   enormous   bulk   of 
his  machine  loom  gray  through  fog.  .  .  .  Towards 
two  o'clock  a  strengthening  wind  begins  to  worry 
the   clouds,    following    them,    chasing    them    away, 
turning    on    those    which    take    their    place,    and 
finally   rending    them   and   putting   them   to    flight 
just    as    a    storm    drives    clouds    off    a    mountain 
pass.  .  .  .  Through    my    artillery    glasses    I    could 
count  the  shell  holes.     They  are  all  full  of  water. 
What  a  time  our  men  must  have  had  if  they  went 
through  there !     The  landscape  is  not  dead.     Over 
there   on   the   slopes    of   Douaumont   earth-colored 
men  are  moving   about.     To   the  left   and   to   the 
right  they  are  marching  in  Indian  file.     They  are 
advancing,  climbing,   and   gradually  getting   nearer 
their   objective.     At   last   there   is   one   whose   sil- 
houette stands  out  upon  the  sky  as  clearly  as  in  a 
shadow   show.     Others   are   going   down   a   gorge. 
They  are  going  to  be  seen.     They  will  be  mown 
down.  .  .  .  They  are  moving,  and  turn,  describing 
a    vast    circle    around    conquered    Douaumont    as 
though  they  were  dancing  a  'farandole'  of  victory. 
.  .  .  Douaumont  is  ours.     The  formidable  Douau- 
mont, which  dominates  with  its  mass,  its  observa- 
tion points,  the  two  shores  of  the  Meuse,  is  again 
French." — French  staff  officer's  report. 

18.  Fighting  around  Thiaumont. — "July  ist. — 
On  the  east  bank  the  fighting  has  been  desperate 
all  day  in  the  region  of  Thiaumont.  This  morning, 
towards  ten  o'clock,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
brilliant  attack,  our  troops  carried  the  Thiaumont 
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works  in  spite  of  an  extremely  violent  curtain  fire 
delivered  by  the  enemy.  This  afternoon  the  Ger- 
mans redoubled  their  efforts  to  drive  us  out  again, 
and  sustained  considerable  losses.  In  the  course 
of  these  attempts  an  enemy  attack  succeeded  in 
re-entering  at  about  three  o'clock,  but  a  vigorous 
counter-attack  gave  us  complete  possession  of  the 
work  once  more.  (Second  capture  and  recapture.) 
[On]  July  2nd  ...  the  fighting  ...  in  the  Thiau- 
mont sector  was  continued  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  work  of  that  name.  After 
a  series  of  furious  assaults  preceded  by  bombard- 
ments the  Germans  succeeded  in  once  more  pene- 
trating the  redoubt,  which  was  completely  wrecked. 
.  .  .  (Third  German  capture.)  .  .  .  About  ten  in 
the  morning  our  infantry  dashed  to  the  assault  of 
the  Thiaumont  work,  which  we  again  captured. 
The  afternoon  was  marked  by  a  recrudescence  of 
the  bombardment  in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  the 
sectors  of  the  Fumin  and  Chenois  Woods.  (Third 
French  recapture.)  .  .  .  July  sth. — About  2  p.m., 


the  work,  which  we  subsequently  evacuated  under 
the  force  of  the  bombardment.  .  .  .  (Fourth 
French  recapture  and  fifth  German  capture.)  Au- 
gust sth. — On  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  fighting 
continued  all  day  in  the  Thiaumont-Fleury  region. 
To  the  northwest  and  to  the  south  of  the  Thiau- 
mont work  all  enemy  attacks  undertaken  to  dis- 
lodge us  from  the  positions  captured  were  vain. 
Not  only  did  we  break  the  enemy's  efforts  and 
inflict  on  him  heavy  losses,  but  by  means  of  a 
second  return  offensive  our  troops  succeeded  in 
capturing  for  the  second  time  in  twelve  hours 
the  Thiaumont  work,  which  remains  in  our  power 
in  spite  of  several  counter-attacks  made  by  the 
enemy.  (Fifth  French  recapture.)  August  6th. — On 
the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  the  Germans  attempted 
by  furious  counter-attacks  to  drive  us  from  the 
Thiaumont  work.  .  .  .  August  gth. — The  Germans 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  Thiaumont 
work  after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  still  con- 
tinues.    (Sixth  French  recapture.)    August  loth. — 
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...  an  enemy  attack  against  the  Thiaumont  work 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
Germans,  who  had  been  repulsed  six  times  during 
the  night  in  front  of  the  Thiaumont  work,  smoth- 
ered it  under  an  appalling  bombardment,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  taking  it  in  the  afternoon. 
(Fourth  German  capture.)  July  Sth. — On  the  east 
bank  of  the  Meuse  there  was  rather  fierce  fighting 
during  the  day  in  the  region  of  Thiaumont  work. 
The  Germans  successively  launched  several  attacks 
preceded  by  bombardment  against  our  positions. 
One  of  these  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in 
our  advanced  elements,  but  our  counter-attack,  de- 
veloped about  2  p.m.,  enabled  us  to  reestablish 
entirely  our  line.  .  .  .  August  4th. — On  .the  east 
bank  of  the  Meuse  our  infantry,  pursuing  its  of- 
fensive action  on  the  Thiaumont-Fleury  front, 
captured  during  the  day  by  a  series  of  successive 
attacks  all  the  trenches  between  these  two  points 
as  far  as  the  southeast  of  Thiaumont  work  and  the 
approaches  of  Hill  320.  Several  counter-attacks 
with  large  effectives  made  on  our  positions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thiaumont  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  Our  troops  in  the 
course  of  the  fighting  even  succeeded  in  capturing 


On  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  the  combat  round 
the  Thiaumont  work  lasted  a  portion  of  the  night. 
The  enemy  again  obtained  a  footing  there  after 
numerous  attacks  repulsed  by  us.  (Seventh  Ger- 
man capture.)  August  igth — We  followed  up  our 
offensive  by  driving  the  enemy  out  of  two  fortified 
redoubts  to  the  northwest  of  the  fort.  (Seventh 
French  partial  recapture) ." — General  Millerand, 
Official  report. — "The  statements  of  the  inspired 
German  press,  taxing  its  ingenuity  to  prove  that 
the  purpose  of  the  General  Staff  had  been  achieved 
at  Verdun,  is  refuted  by  the  evidence  of  obvious 
facts.  For  a  period  of  four  months  the  operative 
strength  of  the  empire  had  been  employed  with 
frenzied  energy.  More  than  half  a  million  men 
had  eventually  been  concentrated  against  the  Ver- 
dun sector.  Hut  the  methods  which  had  been  so 
strikingly  successful  on  the  Dunajcc  and  Hiala  failed 
to  blast  an  opening  in  the  French  line.  The  Ger- 
man High  Command  had  only  130  square  miles  of 
scarred  and  blasted  territory,  two  demolished  forts, 
and  about  forty  ruined  villages  to  show  for  their 
heavy  losses,  certainly  not  less  than  250,000  men, 
and  their  va.st  expenditure  of  ammunition.  The 
drain  on  Germany's  mobile  reserves  must  have  been 
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seriously  fult  throughout  the  summer.  The  heroism 
of  the  defenders,  railyinij;,  ajjainst  >;reatiy  superior 
forces  and  equipment,  to  the  battle-cry:  'They  shall 
not  pass,'  added  imperishable  pages  to  the  glorious 
military  records  of  France." — G.  H.  Allen,  et  al., 
Great  War,  v.  4,  p.  254. 

19.  Effects  of  German  defeat  at  Verdun. — 
Of  the  effect  of  the  defeat  upon  the  Allies,  Gen- 
eral Joffre,  in  his  official  statement,  said:  "The 
great  sacrilices  which  France  has  supported  at 
Verdun  have  given  our  Allies  time  to  build  up 
their  resources,  have  enabled  us  to  mature  our 
plans  and  carry  them  out  with  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  necessities  of  all  fronts.  We  are  now  able 
to  employ  all  our  resources  simultaneously  in  a 
thoroughgoing  way.  I  desire  to  pay  homage  to 
the  manner  wherein  all  the  Allies  are  fulfilling 
their  part.  Drawing  on  her  inexhaustible  resources 
Russia  has  been  afforded  time  to  bring  forward 
men  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  is  now  de- 
ploying her  huge  armies  with  telling  effect  in 
GaHcia.  Volhynia,  and  Armenia.  Great  Britain, 
too,  has  had  time  in  the  past  two  years  to  show 
the  world  the  extent  of  her  varied  resources.  Her 
troops  are  proving  their  splendid  valor  on  the 
Somme,  showing  what  a  determined  nation  can  do 
in  such  times  as  these.  No  doubt  Italy  has  a 
difficult  and  limited  part  to  play  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sphere  of  action,  but  her  troops  are  ful- 
filling their  role  splendidly.  The  Serbian  army  is 
beginning  at  this  moment  to  enter  the  firing-line 
anew.  We  know  positively  that  our  enemies, 
although  fighting  as  desperately  as  ever,  are  draw- 
ing on  their  last  reserves.  Up  to  now  they  have 
followed  the  policy  of  transferring  their  reserves 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  in  face  of  the 
Allies'  united  effort  they  now  find  it  impossible, 
and'  will  find  it  increasingly  impossible  in  future, 
to  pursue  such  methods.  All  our  sources  of  in- 
formation confirm  that.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
how  long  this  struggle  is  going  to  last,  but  the 
question  matters  little.  We  know  that  the  rup- 
ture is  coming.  You,  no  doubt,  feel  as  well  as  we 
do,  that  we  have  reached  the  turning  point.  The 
five  months'  resistance  of  the  French  troops  at 
Verdun  has  shattered  the  plans  of  the  German 
Staff,  and  brought  us  round  the  corner,  heading 
for  victory." — General  Joseph  Joffre,  Official  state- 
ment. 

(c)  Somme  offensive  (July  l-November  18, 
1916). — "France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  had 
agreed  to  start  a  two-front  offensive  on  July  i, 
1916.  .  .  .  The  opening  date  of  the  Russian  offen- 
sive was  advanced  to  June  ist,  in  order  to  help 
out  the  Italians.  Germany  had  sought  to  derange 
the  Franco-British  plans  by  striking  for  Verdun. 
Nevertheless,  when  July  ist  came,  the  French  and 
British  began  their  scheduled  operation,  which  was 
to  develop  into  the  longest,  stubbornest,  and  most 
sanguinary  battle  of  the  war.  Probably  it  would 
have  taken  a  more  definite  character  as  an  effort 
on  a  grand  scale  to  break  through  and  roll  up 
the  German  positions  in  Northern  France,  if  the 
French  had  not  been  obliged  to  commit  themselves 
so  deeply  at  Verdun.  Joffre  used  only  one  army 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
That  was  Fayolle's,  the  westernmost  of  the  group 
in  the  sector  from  Soissons  to  Amiens,  now  under 
the  command  of  General  Foch.  Micheler's  army, 
formerly  attached  to  the  central  group,  was  not 
employed  until  September.  Humbert's  did  not 
take  part  in  the  battle,  as  it  undoubtedly  would 
have  done,  if  the  French  effort  had  not  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  drain  of  the  long  struggle  on 
the  Meuse.     France  needed  to  economize  on  men 


and  wisely  adopted  a  policy  of  limited  offensives 
in  1916  and  191 7.  The  British  'New  Army'  had, 
however,  rounded  into  battle  form.  It  was  now 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  western  offensive,  testing 
its  training  and  quality  against  seasoned  German 
troops.  A  Fourth  Army  had  been  organized  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
It  was  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  Third  Army, 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1915.  Its  front  ex- 
tended south  from  Gommecourt  nearly  to  the 
Somme.  The  arrival  of  the  Third  Army  had 
enabled  Joffre  to  transfer  the  Second  French  Army 
to  Champagne,  in  September,  1915.  The  arrival 
of  the  Fourth  had  made  possible  the  withdrawal 
from  the  northern  sectors  of  many  French  divisions 
which  were  needed  in  the  spring  of  1916,  at  Verdun. 
For  the  Somme  operation  the  strength  of  the 
Fourth  Army  was  raised  to  five  corps.  Two  of 
these  were  constituted  a  separate  command  under 
General  Gough,  operating  on  Rawlinson's  left. 
Gough's  left  was  supported  by  Allenby's  Third 
Army.  Although  the  Allied  commanders  dis- 
claimed, any  large  strategical  objective  (preferring 
to  say  that  the  battle  was  fought  for  the  purpose 
of  wearing  down  the  enemy  and  relieving  his 
pressure  at  Verdun  and  on  the  Eastern  fronts), 
it  is  evident  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
Somme  offensive  was  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  huge  Noyon  salient,  which  he  had 
held  without  serious  molestation  since  the  close 
of  the  First  Marne  campaign.  The  direction  of 
the  attack  indicated  such  a  purpose,  however  it 
might  be  disavowed.  And  the  after-effect  of  the 
offensive  was,  in  fact,  to  force  such  a  withdrawal. 
The  German  positions  in  the  salient,  although  still 
held  in  the  main  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  had 
become  so  exposed  that  Hindenburg  thought  it 
prudent  to  evacuate  them  early  in  191 7.  The 
Somme  operation,  therefore,  attained  a  strategic 
result  which  the  Allied  High  Commands  were 
too  cautious  to  claim  for  it  when  it  had  ended 
in  an  apparent  relapse  into  deadlock.  The  Noyon 
salient  extended,  roughly  speaking,  from  Arras 
south  and  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fere. 
The  German  line  ran  slightly  south-west  from 
Arras  to  Gommecourt,  whence  it  turned  south- 
east to  Fricourt,  a  little  east  of  Albert.  Then  it 
stretched  directly  east  for  about  four  miles  and 
turned  south  again,  crossing  the  Somme  at  Curlu. 
Thence  it  passed  almost  due  south,  west  of 
Chaulnes  and  Roye,  to  a  point  near  Lassigny,  where 
it  bent  at  a  right  angle  east  past  Noyon,  to  the 
St.  Gobain  and  Coucy  forests,  below  La  Fere." — 
W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history  of  the  Great  War, 
pp.  191-193- 

I.  Point  of  attack. — "The  point  of  attack 
chosen  by  the  British  and  French  was  midway  in 
the  western  face  of  the  salient,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Somme.  A  successful  drive  there  would  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  western  part  of  the 
German  salient  into  two  smaller  salients.  The 
Arras  sector  would  be  separated  by  a  broad  wedge 
from  the  Chaulnes-Roye  sector,  and  each  remnant 
would  become  subject  to  hostile,  pressure  in  two 
directions.  Bapaume  was  the  objective  of  the 
British  attack.  Peronne  was  the  objective  of  the 
French  attack.  If  Bapaume  and  Peronne  both 
fell,  the  Noyon  salient  would  be  no  longer  de- 
fensible. The  east-and-west  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man line  just  north  of  the  Somme  offered  a  tempt- 
ing mark  to  an  assailant.  By  changing  their 
frontage  from  west  to  south  the  Germans  had 
created  a  salient,  east  of  Albert,  which  could  be 
attacked  simultaneously  from  the  south  and  from 
the  west.    An  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  British 
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to  work  north-east,  cut  the  Peronne-Bapaume  high 
road  and  approach  Bapaume  from  the  rear. 
Meanwhile  a  French  drive  straight  east  would  take 
Peronne  and  put  the  Allies  in  the  rear  of  the 
German  positions  covering  Chaulnes  and  Roye. 
Artillery  preparation  began  on  June  24th  and 
lasted  a  week.  It  was  the  heaviest  'drum  fire'  the 
Allies  had  yet  indulged  in;  for  they  now  had  an 
amole  supply  of  munitions  and  heavy  guns.  The 
infantry  moved  forward  at  7.30  ajm.,  July  ist. 
The  main  British  front  extended  from  Maricourt, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Somme,  west  to 
Fricourt,  and  then  north  along  the  west  face  of 
the  salient  to  St.  Pierre  Divion,  on  the  Ancre 
River.  A  subsidiary  holding  attack  was  made 
by  the  Third  Army  at  Goramecourt.  The  German 
positions  in  the  region  north  of  the  Somme,  cover- 
ing Bapaume,  were  unusually  formidable.  A  ridge 
crossing  this  sector  in  a  south-east-north-west  di- 
rection, from  the  Ancre  River  to  the  Tortille  River, 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  Teuton  defence.  The 
first  line  trenches  lay  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
this  cross  ridge.  Nearly  two  years  had  been  spent 
by  the  Germans  in  elaborating  their  main  lines 
and  communicating  systems.  In  spite  of  the 
powerful  artillery  preparation  the  British  there- 
fore met  with  vigorous  resistance  all  along  the 
line.  In  the  section  below  the  Ancre  River  hardly 
any  progress  was  made.  But  on  the  rest  of  the 
front  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  first  hne  was  car- 
ried in  fighting  which  lasted  until  July  sth,  The 
Germans  were  driven  back  a  mile  on  a  six  mile 
sector,  losing  5818  prisoners.  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
now  called  a  halt  to  reorganize  an  attack  on  the 
second  German   defence   line." — Ibid.,  pp.   193-194. 

2.  French  attack. — "The  French  attack  on  July 
ist  was  made  on  a  front  from  Maricourt,  north 
of  the  Somme,  to  a  point  west  of  Chaulnes.  North 
of  the  river,  Fayolle's  army — the  Sixth — took  the 
villages  of  Curlu,  Hem,  and  Hardecourt.  South 
of  it  they  broke  completely  through  the  German 
first  and  second  lines,  advancing  six  miles  on  a 
front  of  ten  and  a  half  miles.  On  July  gth  the 
French  carried  the  village  of  Biaches,  directly 
across  the  Somme  from  Peronne.  Farther  south 
they  had  reached  Belloy-en-Santerre  on  July  4th. 
Chaulnes  was  threatened  with  envelopment  from 
the  north,  and  Peronne  seemed  on  the  point  of 
falling.  Up  to  July  14th  the  French  took  12,235 
prisoners.  But  from  that  date  on  the  German 
counter-attacks  became  persistent.  The  impetus 
of  the  offensive  south  of  the  Somme  was  lost. 
The  French  effort  was  suspended  and  was  not  re- 
newed until  September.  On  July  14th  Marshal 
Haig,  having  brought  up  his  guns,  delivered  an  as- 
sault on  the  second  and  main  line  of  the  German 
defences.  It  was  made  on  a  front  of  six  thousand 
yards,  from  Longueval  to  Bazentin-le-Petit  Wood. 
The  British  stole  forward  in  the  night  to  the 
foot  of  the  southern  crest  of  the  cross-ridge  and 
stormed  the  German  trenches  at  early  down.  Four 
villages  and  three  strongly  fortified  woods  were 
captured  and  the  enemy  was  pushed  back  about 
a  mile.  Counter-attacks  were  repelled  and  ad- 
vanced British  units  came  into  touch  with  the 
third  German  defence  line,  on  the  northern  and 
lower  crest  of  the  cross-ridge." — W.  L.  McPherson, 
Short  history  of  the  Great  War,  pp.  194-195. 

3.  End  of  hrst  phase. — "Thi.s  operation  ended 
the  first  phase  of  the  battle.  The  British  were 
now  established  in  the  main  German  positions  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles.  But  the 
centre  had  advanced  much  farther  than  the  wings. 
The  Germans  continued  to  hold  the  Tortille-Ancre 
plateau,     west     of     Bazcntin-le-Pctit,     where     the 


British  line  bent  to  the  south-west.  They  also 
held  the  powerful  plateau  positions,  east  and 
south-east  of  Delville  Wood,  extending  beyond 
Combles.  It  was  necessary  to  clear  both  flanks 
before  the  wedge  in  the  centre  could  be » driven 
farther  in.  The  German  High  Command  now 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Somme  front  was 
crumbling.  It  rushed  up  reserves  and  began  to 
counter-attack  savagely.  The  British  and  the 
French — the  latter  operating  on  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Combles — found  their  progress  prac- 
tically blocked  during  the  seven  weeks  from  July 
i8th  to  September  ist.  On  July  iSth  the  Ger- 
mans regained  a  part  of  Delville  Wood  and  of 
the  village  of  Longueval.  On  July  23rd  a  general 
British  assault  from  Guillemont,  on  the  east,  to 
Pozieres,  on  the  west,  failed  to  produce  any  gains. 
Delville  Wood  and  Longueval  were  recovered  on  July 
30th.  Early  in  August  attempts  to  take  Guillemont 
failed.  On  August  i6th  a  joint  French  and  British 
attack  in  the  Combles  sector  yielded  insignificant 
results.  The  battle  had  not  come  to  a  standstill. 
But  it  had  resumed  the  deadlock  characteristics 
of  the  fixed  positional  warfare  of  191 5.  It  was 
immensely  costly  to  both  sides — more  costly  even 
than  the  fighting  at  Verdun  had  been,  because  the 
operating  front  on  the  Somme  was  wider  and  many 
more  troops  were  constantly  engaged.  The  third 
phase  of  the  Somme  began  in  September.  Micheler's 
army  was  brought  up  to  the  support  of  Fayolle's 
and  the  French  assumed  a  larger  role  in  the  drive 
for  Bapaume.  Their  immediate  objective  was 
Combles,  which  they  now  sought  to  envelop  from 
the  south  and  east.  South  of  the  Somme  Micheler 
opened  a  local  offensive  on  September  4th,  on  a 
thirteen  mile  front,  north  and  south' of  Chaulnes. 
South  of  that  city  Chilly  was  captured,  on  Sep- 
tember 4th;  north  of  it,  Soyecourt,  on  September 
4th;  Berny-en-Santerrc,  September  17th,  and  Ver- 
mandovillers,  September  17th.  The  French  took 
seven  thousand  prisoners  and  thirty-six  guns.  On 
October  loth  Micheler  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Ablaincourt.  On  November  7th  Ablaincourt  and 
Pressoire,  two  miles  north-east  of  Chaulnes,  were 
stormed.  But  the  Germans  clung  successfully  to 
Chaulnes,  although  it  was  nearly  surrounded.  The 
Allied  offensive  north  of  the  Somme  was  renewed 
with  violence  on  September  3d.  The  British  car- 
ried Guillemont  on  that  day  and  pushed  north 
to  Ginchy,  two  miles  north-west  of  Combles. 
Fayolle's  army  broke  the  German  line  below 
Combles,  from  Le  Forest,  south,  to  the  Somme. 
The  final  struggle  for  the  cross-ridge,  all  the  way 
from  Combles  west  to  Thiepval,  was  now  on. 
Tanks  appeared  in  the  fighting  line  for  the  first 
time  on  September  6th.  The  Germans  put  up  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  were  slowly  crowded  off 
the  ridge.  Martinpuich  and  Courcelctte,  on  the 
British  left  centre,  and  Flers,  on  the  British  right 
center,  fell  on  September  15th ;  Les  Brcufs  and 
Morval,  on  the  British  right,  on  September  25th. 
Below  Combles  Fayolle  took  Bouchavesnes,  Sep- 
tember 1 2th,  Le  Priez  Farm,  September  14th, 
Rancourt  and  Fregicourt,  September  25th.  Combles 
was  now  practically  surrounded.  It  was  evacuated 
by  the  Germans  on  September  26th.  Thiepval,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  was  stormed  by  the 
British  on  the  same  day.  On  the  right  centre  the 
British  line  was  pushed  north  to  Gueudccourt.  In 
these  attacks  the  .Mlicd  armies  took  ten  thousand 
more  prisoners.  Heavy  rains  now  set  in  and 
slowed  down  the  fighting.  But  the  driving  power 
of  the  offensive  was  also  nearly  gone.  In  October 
Fayolle  several  times  captured  Sailly  and  Saillisel, 
north  of  Combles,  only  to  lose  them  again.    Thev 
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were  finally  occupied  on  November  12th,  thus 
giving  the  Allies  complete  possession  of  the  south- 
east-north-vvt'st  ridge  from  the  Tortille  to  Thiepval, 
for  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  four  months 
and  a  half.  Between  October  ist  and  7th  the 
British  advanced  their  centre  to  within  four 
miles  of  Bapaume  by  capturing  Le  Sars  and 
Eaucourt  I'Abbaye."— /6irf.,  pp.  iqS-iqS. 

4.   German   resistance. — "But   though   the   Ger- 
mans had  been  thrust  out  of  all  their  original  lines 
and  were  now  standing  on  open  ground,  the  Allies 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  expelling  them  from 
Bapaume.    The  German  High  Command,  in  one  of 
the    volumes    issued    under    its    direction    for    the 
guidance  of  opinion  in   Germany,  designated  Sep- 
tember  25th  as  the  crisis  of  the  battle.     On  that 
day    it    looked    for   a    time    as   if    the   Allies   were 
going  to  effect  a  real  break-through  on  the  Somme 
front.     But   the   German   lines   steadied   sufficiently 
to    stave    off    that    disaster.      The    Allied    advance 
toward   Bapaume   in   September   and   October   left 
the  Germans  who  were  holding  the  Ancre  Valley, 
in    a    dangerous   salient.      It    was   open    to    attack 
both    from    the    east    and    the    west.      The    sector 
south  of  the  Ancre  was  pinched  off  on  November 
13th,  by  an  operation  from  the  east.     The  sector 
to   the   north   held   out   until   the   i8th   against   an 
assault  from  the   west.     Beaumont-Hamel   fell  on 
the    13th,    Beaucourt-sur-Ancre    on    the    14th    and 
part    of    Grandcourt    on    the    i8th.     The    German 
loss  in  prisoners  was  7200.    This  easily  won  success 
brought    the    Battle    of    the    Somme    to    an    end, 
although    some    supplementary     operations     were 
undertaken  in  January  and  February,  191 7,  before 
the   German   retreat   from   the   Noyon   salient   got 
fairly  under  way.     The  German  General  Staff  pro- 
fessed   to    regard   the   battle    as    a   draw.      It   had 
apparently    failed   to    accomplish    anything    in    the 
larger  strategical  sense.    There  had  been  no  break- 
through.    And  German  operations  on  the  Eastern 
Front   had   not   been   interfered   with.     While   the 
Allies  were   advancing   painfully   toward   Bapaume 
and    Chaulnes,   Mackensen    and    Falkenhayn    were 
overrunning    Rumania.      Appearances    seemed    to 
justify   the   German   contention.     But   appearances 
were  deceptive.     Hindenburg  had  become  chief  of 
the  German  General  Staff  while  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme    was   in    its   intermediate   stage.      He   pro- 
duced  the  necessary  reserves  to   check  the  critical 
attacks    in    September,    without    having    to    strip 
the  Russian  front  or  to  halt  the  projected  invasion 
of  Rumania.     But  no  one  knew  better  than  he  in 
what    precarious    condition    the    German    lines    in 
France   were   left  when  the   Battle   of  the  Somme 
ended.     Field  Marshal  Haig  published   his  official 
report  of  the  battle  on  December  23,  1916.     In  it 
he   modestly   disclaimed   having    had   any    purpose 
of  effecting  a  general  readjustment  of  the  Western 
Front.     He  said  that  the  three  objects  he  had  in 
view  were  to  relieve  pressure  on  Verdun,  to  hold 
the  main  German  forces  in  the  West  and  to  wear 
down  the  enemy's  strength.     If  he  had  been  less 
cautious,  he  might  have  suggested  that  the  Somme 
operation    was    also    intended    to    make    the    great 
Noyon  salient  untenable.     For  while  he  was  giving 
his  summary  to  the  world  Hindenburg  was  already 
preparing    to    acknowledge    the    dislocation    of    his 
positions  in   Picardy  by   drawing,  back  his  armies 
to  the  newly   constructed  Hindenburg  Line.     The 
Somme,    terrible    as   it    was    as   an    experiment    in 
attrition,  marked  the  passing  of  the  attrition  theory. 
It  opened  the  way  to  a  return  to  the  warfare  of 
movement.      It    proved    that    the    strongest    fixed 
positions  could  be  carried,  with  a  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  manpower.    But  it  also  proved  that  man- 


power could  be  economized  in  carrying  them.  The 
increased  power  of  the  artillery  now  made  it 
possible  to  do  on  a  small  scale  in  the  West  what 
had  been  done  continuously  in  1915  and  1916  in 
the  East.  The  tank  appeared  at  the  Somme.  So 
also  in  the  last  stages  of  the  battle  the  defence 
was  obliged  to  resort  more  and  more  to  counter- 
attacks in  order  to  maintain  its  positions.  The 
losses  at  the  Somme  were  staggering.  The  British 
alone  had  450,000  casualties.  The  French  losses 
were  not  published.  But  they  probably  were  be- 
tween 200,000  and  250,000.  The  German  loss  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  700,000.  It  was  perhaps 
about  boo,ooo,  including  more  than  65,000  prisoners. 
This  was  the  high  water  mark  of  the  warfare  of 
usury.  But  there  were  to  be  no  more  Sommes. 
After  1916  the  character  of  warfare  on  the  Western 
Front  changed  rapidly.  Infantry  was  used  less 
and  less  to  do  line  breaking  work,  which  could 
be  better  and  more  economically  done  by  tanks 
and  artillery." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history 
oj  the  Great  War,  pp.  198-200. 

(d)  Battle  of  the  Somme. — i.  British  account. 
— "The  principle  of  an  offensive  campaign  during 
the  summer  of   1916  had  already  been  decided  on 
by  all  the  Allies.    The  various  possible  alternatives 
on   the   Western  front  had   been   studied  and  dis- 
cussed by  General  Joffre  and  myself,  and  we  were 
in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  front  to   be  at- 
tacked by  the  combined  French  and  British  Armies. 
Preparations   for   our  offensive   had   made   consid- 
erable progress;  but  as  the  date  on  which  the  at- 
tack should  begin  was  dependent  on  many  doubt- 
ful   factors,    a    final    decision    on   that    point    was 
deferred  until  the  general  situation  should  become 
clearer.  Subject  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  op- 
erations before  the  summer  was  too  far  advanced, 
and   with   due   regard  to   the   general   situation,   I 
desired  to  postpone  my  attack  as  long  as  possible. 
The  British  Armies  were  growing  in  numbers  and 
the   supply   of   munitions    was   steadily   increasing. 
Moreover,  a  very   large  proportion  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  my  command  were  still  far  from 
being  fully  trained,  and  the  longer  the  attack  could 
be  deferred  the  more  efficient  they  would  become. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Germans  were  continuing  to 
press  their  attacks  at  Verdun,  and  both  there  and 
on  the  Italian  front,  where  the  Austrian  offensive 
was  gaining  ground,  it  was  evident  that  the  strain 
might  become  too  great  to  be  borne  unless  timely 
action    were    taken    to    relieve    it.     Accordingly, 
while    maintaining    constant    touch    with    General 
Joffre   in    regard   to    all    these   considerations,   my 
preparations  were  pushed  on,  and  I  agreed,  with  the 
consent    of    H.  M.    Government,    that    my    attack 
should  be  launched  whenever  the  general  situation 
required  it  with  as  great  a  force  as  I  might  then 
be   able  to   make  available.     By  the  end   of  May 
the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  Italian  front  had 
assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  the  Russian 
campaign  was  opened  early  in  June,  and  the  bril- 
liant   successes   gained   by    our    Allies    against    the 
Austrians  at  once  caused  a  movement  of  German 
troops    from   the    Western    to    the    Eastern    front. 
This,    however,    did    not    lessen    the    pressure    on 
Verdun.     The  heroic  defence  of  our  French  Allies 
had    already    gained    many    weeks    of    inestimable 
value  and  had  caused  the  enemy  very  heavy  losses ; 
but    the   strain    continued    to    increase.      In    view, 
therefore,  of  the  situation  in  the  various  theatres 
of  war,  it  was  eventually  agreed  between  General 
Joffre  and  myself  that  the  combined  French  and 
British  offensive  should  not  be  postponed  beyond 
the    end    of    June."— General    Sir    Douglas    Haig, 
Dispatch,  Dec.  29,   1916. 
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2.  British  objective. — "The  object  of  that  of- 
fensive was  threefold:  (i)  To  relieve  the  pressure 
on  Verdun,  (ii)  To  assist  our  Allies  in  the  other 
theatres  of  war  by  stopping  any  further  transfer 
of  German  troops  from  the  Western  front,  (iii)  To 
wear  down  the  strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
us.  While  my  final  preparations  were  in  progress 
the  enemy  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
interfere  with  my  arrangements.  The  first,  di- 
rected on  the  2 1  St  May  against  our  positions  on 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  south  and  south-east  of  Souchez, 
resulted  in  a  small  enemy  gain;  .  .  .  and  rather 
than  weaken  my  offensive  by  involving  additional 
troops  in  the  task  of  recovering  the  lost  ground, 
I  decided  to  consolidate  a  position  in  rear  of  our 
original  line.  The  second  enemy  attack  was  de- 
livered on  the  2nd  June  on  a  front  of  over  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  Mount  Sorrell  to  Hooge,  and 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  a  maximum  depth 
of  700  yards.  As  the  southern  part  of  the  lost 
position  commanded  our  trenches  I  judged  it 
necessary  to  recover  it,  and  by  an  attack  launched 
on  the  13th  June,  carefully  prepared  and  well 
executed,  this  was  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
troops  on  the  spot.  Neither  of  these  enemy  at- 
tacks succeeded  in  delaying  the  preparations  for 
the  major  operations  which  I  had  in  view.  These 
preparations  were  necessarily  very  elaborate  and 
took  considerable  time.  Vast  stocks  of  ammuni- 
tion and  stores  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  accumulated 
beforehand  within  a  convenient  distance  of  our 
front.  To  deal  with  these  many  miles  of  new 
railways — both  standard  and  narrow  gauge — and 
trench  tramways  were  laid.  All  available  roads 
were  improved,  many  others  were  made,  and  long 
causeways  were  built  over  marshy  valleys.  Many 
additional  dug-outs  had  to  be  provided  as  shelter 
for  the  troops,  for  use  as  dressing  stations  for  the 
wounded,  and  as  magazines  for  storing  ammunition, 
food,  water,  and  engineering  material.  Scores  of 
miles  of  deep  communication  trenches  had  to  be 
dug,  as  well  as  trenches  for  telephone  wires,  assem- 
bly and  assault  trenches,  and  numerous  gun  em- 
placements and  observation  posts.  Important  min- 
ing operations  were  undertaken,  and  charges  were 
laid  at  various  points  beneath  the  enemy's  lines. 
Except  in  the  river  valleys,  the  existing  supplies  of 
water  were  hop>elessly  insufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  numbers  of  men  and  horses  to 
be  concentrated  in  this  area,  as  the  preparations 
for  our  offensive  proceeded.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty many  wells  and  borings  were  sunk,  and  over 
one  hundred  pumping  plants  were  installed.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  water  mains 
were  laid,  and  everything  was  got  ready  to  ensure 
an  adequate  water  supply  as  our  troops  advanced. 
Much  of  this  preparatory  work  had  to  be  done 
under  very  trying  conditions,  and  was  hable  to 
constant  interruption  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The 
weather,  on  the  whole,  was  bad,  and  the  local  ac- 
commodation totally  insufficient  for  housing  the 
troops  employed,  who  consequently  had  to  content 
themselves  with  such  rough  shelter  as  could  be 
provided  in  the  circumstances.  All  this  labour, 
too,  had  to  be  carried  out  in  addition  to  fighting 
and  to  the  everyday  work  of  maintaining  existing 
defences.  It  threw  a  very  heavy  strain  on  the 
troops,  which  was  borne  by  them  with  a  cheerful- 
ness  beyond  all   praise." — Ibid. 

3.  German  position. — "The  enemy's  position  to 
be  attacked  was  of  a  very  formidable  character, 
situated  on  a  high,  undulating  tract  of  ground, 
which  rises  to  more  than  500  feet  above  sea-lcvel, 
and  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Somme  on 


the  one  side  and  the  rivers  of  south-western  Bel- 
gium on  the  other.  On  the  southern  face  of  this 
watershed,  the  general  trend  of  which  is  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  the  ground  falls 
in  a  series  of  long  irregular  spurs  and  deep  depres- 
sions to  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  Well  down  the 
forward  slopes  of  this  face  the  enemy's  first  system 
of  defence,  starting  from  the  Somme  near  Curlu, 
ran  at  first  northwards  for  3,000  yards,  then  west- 
wards for  7,000  yards  to  near  Fricourt,  where  it 
torned  nearly  due  north,  forming  a  great  salient 
angle  in  the  enemy's  line.  Some  10,000  yards  north 
of  Fricourt  the  trenches  crossed  the  River  Ancre, 
a  tributary  of  the  Somme,  and  still  running  north- 
wards passed  over  the  summit  of  the  watershed, 
about  Hebuterne  and  Gommecourt,  and  then  down 
its  northern  spurs  to  Arras.  On  the  20,000  yards 
front  between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  the  enemy 
had  a  strong  second  system  of  defence,  sited  gen- 
erally on  or  near  the  southern  crest  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  watershed,  at  an  average  distance  of 
from  3,000  to  S,ooo  yards  behind  his  first  system 
of  trenches.  During  nearly  two  years'  preparation 
he  had  spared  no  pains  to  render  these  defences 
impregnable.  The  first  and  second  systems  each 
consisted  of  several  lines  of  deep  trenches,  well 
provided  with  bomb-proof  shelters  and  with  num- 
erous communication  trenches  connecting  them. 
The  front  of  the  trenches  in  each  system  was  pro- 
tected by  wire  entanglements,  many  of  them  in 
two  belts  forty  yards  broad,  built  of  iron  stakes 
interlaced  with  barbed  wire,  often  almost  as  thick 
as  a  man's  finger.  The  numerous  woods  and  vil- 
lages in  and  between  these  systems  of  defence  had 
been  turned  into  veritable  fortresses.  The  deep 
cellars  usually  to  be  found  in  the  villages,  and  the 
numerous  pits  and  quarries  common  to  a  chalk 
country,  were  used  to  provide  cover  for  machine 
guns  and  trench  mortars.  The  existing  cellars  were 
supplemented  by  elaborate  dug-outs,  sometimes  in 
two  storeys,  and  these  were  connected  up  by  pas- 
sages as  much  as  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  salients  in  the  enemy's  line,  from 
which  he  could  bring  enfilade  fire  across  his  front, 
were  made  into  self-contained  forts,  and  often 
protected  by  mine  fields;  while  strong  redoubts 
and  concrete  machine  gun  emplacements  had  been 
constructed  in  positions  from  which  he  could  sweep 
his  own  trenches  should  these  be  taken.  The 
ground  lent  itself  to  good  artillery  observation  on 
the  enemy's  part,  and  he  had  skilfully  arranged  for 
cross  fire  by  his  guns.  These  various  systems  of 
defence  .  .  .  formed,  in  short,  not  merely  a  series 
of  successive  lines,  but  one  composite  system  of 
enormous  depth  and  strength.  Behind  his  second 
system  of  trenches,  in  addition  to  woods,  villages 
and  other  strong  points  prepared  for  defence,  the 
enemy  had  several  other  lines  already  completed; 
and  we  had  learned  from  aeroplane  reconnaissance 
that  he  was  hard  at  work  improving  and  strength- 
ening these  and  digging  fresh  ones  between  them 
and  still  further  back." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  Dec.  29,  1916. 

4.  Three  phases. — "The  period  of  active  opera- 
tions dealt  with  in  this  dispatch  divides  itself 
roughly  into  three  phases.  The  first  phase  opened 
with  the  attack  of  the  ist  July,  the  success  of 
which  evidently  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy 
and  caused  considerable  confusion  and  disorgani- 
zation in  his  ranks.  The  advantages  gained  on 
that  date  and  developed  during  the  first  half  of 
July  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  rounded 
off  by  the  operations  of  the  14th  July  and  three 
following  days,  which  gave   us  possession  of   the 
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southern  crest  of  the  main  plateau  between 
Delville  Wood  and  Kazentin-le-Petit.  We  then 
entered  upon  a  contest  lasting  for  many  weeks, 
during  which  the  enemy,  having  found  his  strongest 
defences  unavailing,  and  now  fully  alive  to  his 
danger,  put  forth  his  utmost  efforts  to  keep 
his  hold  on  the  main  ridge.  This  stage  of  the  bat- 
tle constituted  a  prolonged  and  severe  struggle  for 
mastery  between  the  contending  armies,  in  which, 
although  progress  was  slow  and  difficult,  the  con- 
fidence of  our  troops  in  their  ability  to  win  was 
never  shaken,  .  .  .  and  by  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber they  had  established  a  fighting  superiority  that 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  enemy,  of  which  possession 
of  the  ridge  was  merely  the  visible  proof.  The  way 
was  then  opened  for  the  third  phase,  in  which  our 
advance  was  pushed  down  the  forward  slopes  of 
the  ridge  and  further  extended  on  both  flanks  until, 
from  Morval  to  Thiepval,  the  whole  plateau  and  a 
good  deal  of  ground  beyond  were  in  our  posses- 
sion. Meanwhile  our  gallant  Allies,  in  addition  to 
great  successes  south  of  the  Somme,  had  pushed 
heir  advance,  against  equally  determined  opposition, 
and  under  most  difficult,  tactical  conditions,  up  the 
long  slopes  on  our  immediate  right,  and  were  now 
preparing  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit  of 
the  narrow  and  difficult  portion  of  the  main  ridge 
which  lies  between  the  Combles  \'alley  and  the 
River  Tortille,  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north  into 
the  Somme  just  below  Peronne.  ...  It  was  .  .  . 
decided  that  our  bombardment  should  begin  on  the 
24th  June,  and  a  large  force  of  artillery  was 
brought  into  action  for  the  purpose  Artillery 
bombardments  were  also  carried  out  daily  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  rest  of  our  front,  and  during 
the  period  from  the  24th  June  to  ist  July  gas 
was  discharged  with  good  effect  at  more  than  forty 
places  along  our  line  upon  a  frontage  which  in  total 
amounted  to  over  15  miles.  Some  70  raids,  too, 
were  undertaken  by  our  infantry  between  Gom-  ' 
mecourt  and  our  extreme  left  north  of  Ypres  during 
the  week  preceding  the  attack,  and  these  kept  me 
well  informed  as  to  the  enemy's  dispositions,  besides 
serving  other  useful  purposes.  On  the  25th  June 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  carried  out  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  observation  balloons,  destroy- 
ing nine  of  them,  and  depriving  the  enemy  for  the 
time  being  of  this  form  of  observation." — Ibid. 
5.  First  stage. — "On  July  ist,  at  7.30  a.m., 
after  a  final  hour  of  exceptionally  violent  bomb- 
bardment,  our  infantry  assault  was  launched. 
Simultaneously  the  French  attacked  on  both  sides 
of  the  Somme,  co-operating  closely  with  us.  The 
British  main  front  of  attack  extended  from  Mari- 
court  on  our  right,  round  the  salient  at  Fricourt,  to 
the  Ancre  in  front  of  St.  Pierre  Divion.  To  assist 
this  main  attack  by  holding  the  enemy's  reserves 
and  occupying  his  artillery,  the  enemy's  trenches 
north  of  the  Ancre,  as  far  as  Serre  inclusive,  were 
to  be  assaulted  simultaneously;  while  further  north 
a  subsidiary  attack  was  to  be  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  salient  at  Gommecourt.  I  had  entrusted  the 
attack  on  the  front  from  Maricourt  to  Serre  to  the 
Fourth  Army,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
Henry  S.  RawHnson,  .  .  .  with  five  Army  Corps 
at  his  d'sposal.  The  subsidiary  attack  at  Gomme- 
court was  carried  out  by  troops  from  the  Army 
commanded  by  General  Sir  E.  H.  H.  Allenby.  .  .  . 
Just  prior  to  the  attack  the  mines  which  had  been 
prepared  under  the  enemy's  lines  were  exploded, 
and  smoke  was  discharged  at  many  places  along 
our  front.  Through  this  smoke  our  infantry  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  with  the  utmost  steadiness,  in 
spite   01   the   very   heavy   barrage   of   the   enemy's 


guns.  On  our  right  our  troops  met  with  immediate 
success,  and  rapid  progress  was  made.  Before  mid- 
day Montauban  had  been  carried,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Briqueterie,  to  the  east,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ridge  to  the  west  of  the  village  were 
in  our  hands.  Opposite  Manietz  part  of  our  as- 
sembly trenches  had  been  practically  levelled  by 
the  enemy  artillery,  making  it  necessary  for  our 
infantry  to  advance  to  the  attack  across  400  yards 
of  open  ground.  None  the  less  they  forced  their 
way  into  Mametz,  and  reached  their  objective  in 
the  valley  beyond,  first  throwing  out  a  defensive 
flank  towards  Fricourt  on  their  left.  At  the  same 
time  the  enemy's  trenches  were  entered  north  of 
Fricourt,  so  that  the  enemy's  garrison  in  that  vil- 
lage was  pressed  on  three  sides.  Further  north, 
though  the  villages  of  La  Boisselle  and  Ovillers  for 
the  time  being  resisted  our  attack,  our  troops  drove 
deeply  into  the  German  lines  on  the  flanks  of  these 
strongholds,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  their  capture 
later.  On  the  spur  running  south  from  Thiepval  the 
work  known  as  the  Leipzig  Salient  was  stormed, 
and  severe  fighting  took  place  for  the  possession  of 
the  village  and  its  defences.  Here  and  north  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ancre  as  far  as  Serre,  on  the  left 
flank  of  our  attack,  our  initial  successes  were  not 
sustained.  Striking  progress  was  made  at  many 
points,  and  parties  of  troops  penetrated  the  en- 
emy's positions  to  the  outer  defences  of  Grand- 
court,  and  also  to  Pendant  Copse  and  Serre ;  but 
the  enemy's  continued  resistance  at  Thiepval  and 
Beaumont  Hamel  made  it  impossible  to  forward 
reinforcements  and  ammunition,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  efforts,  our  troops  were  forced  to  with- 
draw during  the  night  to  their  own  lines.  The  sub- 
sidiary attack  at  Gommecourt  also  forced  its  way 
into  the  enemy's  positions;  but  there  met  with  such 
vigorous  opposition,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  attack  had  fulfilled  its  object  our 
troops  were  withdrawn.  In  view  of  the  general 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  operations, 
I  decided  that  the  best  course  was  to  press  forward 
on  a  front  extending  from  our  junction  with  the 
French  to  a  point  halfway  between  La  Boisselle 
and  Contalmaison,  and  to  limit  the  offensive  on 
our  left  for  the  present  to  a  slow  and  methodical 
advance.  North  of  the  Ancre  such  preparations 
were  to  be  made  as  would  hold  the  enemy  to  his 
positions,  and  enable  the  attack  to  be  resumed  there 
later  if  desirable.  In  order  that  General  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  might  be  left  free  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  portion  of  the  front  where  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  pushed  home,  I  also  decided  to  place 
the  operations  against  the  front.  La  Boisselle  to 
Serre,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Hubert 
de  la  P.  Gough,  K.  C.  B.,  to  whom  I  accordingly 
allotted  the  two  northern  corps  of  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson's  army.  My  instructions  to  Sir  Hubert 
Gough  were  that  his  Army  was  to  maintain  a 
steady  pressure  on  the  front  from  La  Boisselle  to 
the  Serre  Road,  and  to  act  as  a  pivot,  on  which 
our  line  could  swing  as  our  attacks  on  his  right 
made  progress  towards  the  north.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding days  the  attack  was  continued  on  these 
lines.  In  spite  of  strong  counter-attacks  on  the 
Briqueterie  and  Montauban,  by  midday  on  the  2nd 
July  our  troops  had  captured  Fricourt,  and  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  stormed  Fricourt  Wood  and 
the  farm  to  the  north.  During  the  3rd  and  4th 
July  Bernafay  and  Caterpillar  Woods  were  also 
captured,  and  our  troops  pushed  forward  to  the 
railway  north  of  Mametz.  On  these  days  the  re- 
duction of  La  Boisselle  was  completed  after  hard 
fighting,  while  the  outskirts  of  Contalmaison  were 
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reached  on  the  5th  July.  North  of  La  Boisselle 
also  the  enemy's  forces  opposite  us  were  kept  con- 
stantly engaged;  and  our  holding  in  the  Leipzig 
Salient  was  gradually  increased.  To  sum  up  the 
results  of  the  fighting  of  these  five  days,  on  a  front 
of  over  six  miles,  from  the  Briqueterie  to  La  Bois- 
selle, our  troops  had  swept  over  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  first  and  strongest  system  of  defence,  which 
he  had  done  his  utmost  to  render  impregnable. 
They  had  "driven  him  back  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  and  had  carried  four  elaborately  forti- 


operations  were  continued  in  spite  of  much  unfav- 
ourable weather.  The  attack  on  Contalmaison  and 
Mametz  Wood  was  undertaken  on  the  7th  July, 
and  after  three  dajs'  obstinate  fighting,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  enemy  dehvered  several  power- 
ful counter-attacks,  the  village  and  the  whole  of 
the  wood,  except  its  northern  border,  were  finally 
secured.  On  the  7th  July  also  a  footing  was  gained 
in  the  outer  defences  of  Ovillers,  while  on  the  9th 
July  on  our  extreme  right  Maltz  Horn  Farm — an 
important  point  on  tTie  spur  north  of  Hardecourt — 
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fied  villages.  The  number  of  prisoners  passed  back 
at  the  close  of  the  sth  July  had  already  reached 
the  total  of  ninety-four  officers  and  5,724  other 
ranks." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
29,  1916. 

6.  Result  of  five  days. — "After  the  five  days' 
heavy  and  continuous  fighting  just  described  it  was 
essential  to  carry  out  certain  readjustments  and  re- 
liefs of  the  forces  engaged.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the 
physical  exhaustion  of  the  attacking  troops  and  the 
considerable  distances  separating  the  enemy's  suc- 
cessive main  systems  of  defence,  special  artillery 
preparation  was  required  before  a  successful  assault 
could    be    delivered.      Meanwhile,    however,    local 


was  secured.  A  thousand  yards  north  of  this  farm 
our  troops  had  succeeded  at  the  second  attempt  in 
establishing  themselves  on  the  Sth  July  in  the 
southern  end  of  Trones  Wood.  The  enemy's  posi- 
tions in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  wood 
were  very  strong,  and  no  less  than  eight  powerful 
German  counter-attacks  were  made  here  during  the 
next  five  days.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle  por- 
tions of  the  wood  changed  hands  several  times;  but 
we  were  left  eventually,  on  the  13th  July,  in  pos- 
session of  the  southern  part  of  it.  Meanwhile 
Mametz  Wood  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  and  with  Trones  Wood  also  practically  in 
our  possession  we  were  in  a  position  to  undertake 
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an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  second  system  of  de- 
fences. Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for 
an  attack  to  be  delivered  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  July  against  a  front  extending  from 
Longueval  to  Bazentin-le-Petit  Wood,  both  in- 
clusive. Contalmaison  Villa,  on  a  spur  1,000  yards 
west  of  Bazentin-le-Petit  Wood,  had  already  been 
captured  to  secure  the  left  ilank  of  the  attack,  and 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  progress  made  by 
our  infantry  to  move  our  artillery  forward  into 
new  positions.  The  preliminary  bombardment  had 
opened  on  the  nth  July.  The  opportunities  offered 
by  the  ground  for  enfilading  the  enemy's  lines  were 
fully  utilized  and  did  much  to  secure  the  success  of 
our  attack.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  14th  July 
the  attacking  troops  moved  out  over  the  open  for 
a  distance  of  from  about  1,000  to  1,400  yards,  and 
lined  up  in  the  darkness  just  below  the  crest  and 
some  300  to  500  yards  from  the  enemy's  trenches. 
Their  advance  was  covered  by  strong  patrols,  and 
their  correct  deployment  had  been  ensured  by  care- 
ful previous  preparations.  The  whole  movement 
was  carried  out  unobserved  and  without  touch 
being  lost  in  any  case.  The  decision  to  attempt  a 
night  operation  of  this  magnitude  with  an  Army, 
the  bulk  of  which  has  been  raised  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  was  perhaps  the  highest  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  our  troops."— 
Ibid. 

7.    The  Second  stage.— "The  actual  assault  was 
delivered  at  3.25  a.m.  on  the  14th  July,  when  there 
was  just  sufficient  light   to  be  able   to   distinguish 
friend   from    foe   at   short    ranges,   and   along    the 
whole   front   attacked    our   troops,  preceded   by   a 
very  effective  artillery  barrage,  swept  over  the  en- 
emy's first  trenches  and  on  into  the  defences  be- 
yond.   On  our  right  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his 
last  foothold  in  Trones  Wood,  and  by  8.0  a.m.  we 
had  cleared  the  whole  of  it,  relieving  a  body  of  170 
men  who  had  maintained  themselves  all  night  in 
the  northern   corner  of  the  wood,  although  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  enemy.     Our  position  in 
the  wood  was  finally  consolidated,  and  strong  pa- 
trols  were  sent   out   from    it   in    the    direction    of 
Guillemont    and    Longueval.      The    southern    half 
of  this  latter  village  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
our    troops    who    had    advanced    west    of    Trones 
Wood.     The  northern  half,  with  the  exception  of 
two  strong  points,  was  captured  by  4.0  p.m.  after 
a  severe  struggle.    In  the  centre  of  our  attack  Baz- 
entin-le-Grand  village  and  wood  were  also  gained, 
and  our  troops  pushing  northwards  captured  Bazen- 
tin-le-Petit village,  and  the  cemetery  to  the  east. 
Here  the  enemy  counter-attacked  twice  about  mid- 
day without  success,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  on 
the    latter    occasion    momentarily    reoccupying    the 
northern  half  of  the  village  as  far  as  the  church. 
Our  trops  immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
drove  him  out  again  with  heavy  losses.  .  .  .  The 
enemy's  troops,  who  had  been  severely  handled  in 
these  attacks  and  counter-attacks,  began   to  show 
signs  of  disorganization,  and  it  was  reported  early 
in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  possible  to  advance  to 
High  Wood.     General  Rawlinson,  v/ho  had  held  a 
force  of  cavalr>'  in  readiness  for  such  an  eventu- 
ality, decided  to  employ  a  part  of  it.    As  the  fight 
progressed  small   bodies   of  this   force  had  pushed 
forward  gradually,  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
development   of   the   action  and   prepared  to  seize 
quickly  any  opportunity  that  might  occur.   A  squad- 
ron now  came  up  on  the  flanks  of  our  infantry,  who 
entered  High  Wood  at  about  8.0  p.m.,  and,  after 
some  hand-to-hand  fighting,  cleared  the  whole  of  the 
Wood   with   the   exception  of  the  northern  apex. 


Acting  mounted  in  co-operation  with  the  infantry 

the  cavalry  came  into  action  with  good  effect.  .  .  . 
On  the  15th  July  the  battle  still  continued,  though 
on  a  reduced  scale.     Arrow  Head  Copse,  between 
the  southern  edge  of  Trones  Wood  and  Guillemont, 
and  Waterlot   Farm  on   the   Longueval-Guillemont 
Road,   were   seized,   and   Delville   Wood   was  cap- 
tured and   held  against  several  hostile  counter-at- 
tacks.    In  Longueval  fierce  lighting  continued  until 
dusk  for  the  possession  of  the  two  strong  points  and 
the  orchards  to  the  north  of  the  village.    The  situa- 
tion in  this  area  made  the  position  of  our  troops 
in  High  Wood  somewhat  precarious,  and  they  now 
began   to  suffer   numerous  casualties  from   the  en- 
emy's   heavy    shelling.      Accordingly    orders    were 
given   for  their  withdrawal,  and  this  was  effected 
during  the  night  of  the   is-i6th  July  without  in- 
terference  by  the  enemy.     All  the  wounded  were 
brought  in.    In  spite  of  repeated  enemy  counter-at- 
tacks further  progress  was  made  on  the  night  of  the 
i6th    July    along    the    enemy's    main    second    line 
trenches  north-west  of  Bazentin-le-Petit   Wood  to 
within   500  yards  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
village  of  Pozieres,  which  our  troops  were  already 
approaching  from  the  South.     Meanwhile  the  op- 
erations   further    north    had    also    made    progress. 
Since  the  attack  of  the  7th  July  the  enemy  in  and 
about   Ovillers   had   been   pressed   relentlessly,  and 
gradually   driven   back   by   incessant   bombing    at- 
tacks and  local  assaults  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral instructions  I  had  given  to  General  Sir  Hubert 
Gough.    On  the  i6th  July  a  large  body  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Ovillers  surrendered,  and  that  night  and 
during  the  following  day,  by  a  direct  advance  from 
the  west  across  No  Man's  Land,  our  troops  carried 
the  remainder  of  the  village  and  pushed  out  along 
the    spur    to    the    north    and    eastwards    towards 
Pozieres.    The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  14th 
July  and  subsequent  days  were  of  considerable  im- 
portance.    The  enemy's  second  main  system  of  de- 
fence had  been  captured  on  a  front  of  over  three 
miles.     We  had  again  forced  him  back  more  than 
a  mile,  and  had  gained  possession  of  the  southern 
crest  of  the  main  ridge  on  a  front  of  6,000  yards. 
Four  more  of  his  fortified  villages  and  three  woods 
had  been  wrested  from  him  by  determined  fighting, 
and  our  advanced  troops  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
his  third  line  of  defence.    In  spite  of  a  resolute  re- 
sistance   .    .    .    our   line    was   definitely   established 
from  Maltz  Horn  Farm,  where  we  met  the  French 
left,  northwards  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Trones 
Wood  to  Longueval,  then  westwards  past  Bazentin- 
le-Grand   to   the    northern    corner   of   Bazentin-le- 
Petit  and  Bazentin-le-Petit  Wood,  and  then  west- 
wards again  past  the  southern  face  of  Pozieres  to 
the  north  of  Ovillers.  .  .  .  During  these  operations 
and  their  development   on  the   15th   a   number  of 
enemy  guns  were  taken,  making  our  total  captures 
since  the  ist  July  8  heavy  howitzers,  4  heavy  guns, 
42    field    and   light    guns    and   field    howitzers,   30 
trench  mortars  and  52  machine  guns.     Very  con- 
siderable  losses  had  been  inflicted   on  the  enemy, 
and  the  prisoners  captured  amounted  to  over  2,000 
bringing  the  total  since  the   ist  July  to  over   10,- 
000."— General   Sir  Douglas   Haig,   Dispatch,  Dec. 
29,  IQ16. 

8.  New  situation. — "There  was  strong  evidence 
that  the  enemy  forces  engaged  on  the  battle  front 
had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  repeated  successes 
gained  by  ourselves  and  our  Allies;  but  the  great 
strength  and  depth  of  his  defences  had  secured  for 
him  sufficient  time  to  bring  up  fresh  troops,  and  he 
had  still  many  powerful  fortifications,  both 
trenches,  villages  and  woods,   to   which  he  could 
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cling  in  our  front  and  on  our  flanks.  We  had,  in- 
deed, secured  a  footing  on  the  main  ridge,  but  only 
on  a  front  of  6,000  yards.  .  .  .  West  of  Bazentin- 
le-Petit  the  villages  of  Pozieres  and  Thiepval,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  trenches 
round,  between  and  on  the  main  ridge  behind  them, 
had  still  to  be  carried.  ...  On  our  right  flank 
the  situation  called  for  stronger  measures.  At 
Delville  Wood  and  Longueval  our  lines  formed  a 
sharp  salient,  from  which  our  front  ran  on  the  one 
side  westwards  to  Pozieres,  and  on  the  other  south- 
wards to  Maltz  Horn  Farm.  .  .  .  This  pronounced 
salient  invited  counter-attacks  by  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
He  could  bring  a  concentric  fire  of  artillery  to  bear 
not  only  on  the  wood  and  village,  but  also  on  the 
confined  space  behind,  through  which  ran  the 
French  communications  as  well  as  ours,  where 
great  numbers  of  guns,  besides  ammunition  and  im- 
pedimenta of  all  sorts,  had  necessarily  to  be 
crowded  together.  Having  been  in  occupation  of 
this  ground  for  nearly  two  years  he  knew  every 
foot  of  it,  and  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  pos- 
sibihties  of  causing  us  heavy  loss  there  by  indirect 
artillery  fire ;  while  it  was  evident  that  if  he  could 
drive  in  the  salient  in  our  line  and  so  gain  direct 
observation  on  to  the  ground  behind,  our  position 
in  that  area  would  become  very  uncomfortable. 
...  In  any  case  it  was  clear  that  the  first  require- 
ment at  the  moment  was  that  our  right  flank,  and 
the  French  tfoops  in  extension  of  it,  should  swing 
up  into  line  with  our  centre.  To  effect  this,  how- 
ever, strong  enemy  positions  had  to  be  captured 
both  by  ourselves  and  by  our  Allies.  ...  To  bring 
my  right  up  into  line  with  the  rest  of  my  front  it 
was  necessary  to  capture  Guillemont,  Falfemont 
Farm  and  Leuze  Wood,  and  then  Ginchy  and  Bou- 
leaux  Wood.  These  localities  were  naturally  very 
strong,  and  they  had  been  elaborately  fortified. 
.  .  .  The  task  before  us  was  therefore  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  and  entailed  a  real  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces.  At  this  juncture  its 
difficulties  were  increased  by  unfavourable  weather. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  limited  the  possibility  of 
direct  observation  by  our  artillery  fire,  and  we  were 
consequently  much  dependent  on  observation  from 
the  air.  As  in  that  element  we  had  attained  almost 
complete  superiority,  all  that  we  required  was  a 
clear  atmosphere;  but  with  this  we  were  not  fav- 
oured for  several  weeks.  ...  In  swinging  up  my 
own  right  it  was  very  important  that  the  French 
line  north  of  the  Somme  should  be  advanced  at  the 
same  time  in  close  combination  with  the  movement 
of  the  British  troops.  The  line  of  demarcation 
agreed  on  between  the  French  commander  and  my- 
self ran  from  Maltz  Horn  Farm  due  eastwards  to 
the  Combles  Valley  and  then  north-eastwards  up 
that  valley  to  a  point  midway  between  Sailly-Sail- 
lisel  and  Morval.  These  two  villages  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  objectives,  respectively,  of  the 
French  left  and  of  my  right.  ...  To  carry  out  the 
necessary  preparations  to  deal  with  the  difficult  sit- 
uation outlined  above  a  short  pause  was  necessary 
to  enable  tired  troops  to  be  relieved  and  guns  to 
be  moved  forward;  while  at  the  same  time  old 
communications  had  to  be  improved  and  new  ones 
made.  ...  It  was  also  necessary  to  continue  such 
pressure  on  the  rest  of  our  front,  not  only  on  the 
Ancre  but  further  south,  as  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  re- 
sisting the  advance  between  Delville  Wood  and  the 
Somme.  In  addition  it  was  desirable  further  to 
secure  our  hold  on  the  main  ridge  west  of  Delville 
Wood  by  gaining  more  ground  to  our  front  in  that 
direction.  .  .  .  During  the   afternoon   of   the   i8th 


July  the  enemy  developed  his  expected  counter- 
attack against  Delville  Wood,  after  heavy  prehmi- 
nary  sheUing.  By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  at 
very  heavy  cost  he  forced  his  way  through  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  portions  of  the  wood 
and  into  the  northern  half  of  Longueval,  which  our 
troops  had  cleared  only  that  morning." — Ibid. 

9.  German  attack  on  Delville  Wood  and  Po- 
zieres.— "This  enemy  attack  on  Delville  Wood 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  long  closely  con- 
tested struggle  which  was  not  finally  decided  in  our 
favour  till  the  fall  of  Guillemont  on  the  3rd  Sep- 
tember, a  decision  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
capture  of  Ginchy  six  days  later.  Considerable 
gains  were  indeed  made  during  this  period;  but 
progress  was  slow  and  bought  only  by  hard  fight- 
ing. .  .  .  Although  ground  was  won  the  strength 
of  the  resistance  experienced  showed  that  the  hostile 
troops  had  recovered  from  their  previous  confusion 
sufficiently  to  necessitate  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion before  further  successes  on  any  great  scale 
could  be  secured.  An  assault  dehvered  simultane- 
ously on  [July  23]  ...  by  General  Gough's  Army 
against  Pozieres  gained  considerable  results,  and  by 
the  morning  of  the  2Sth  July  the  whole  of  that  vil- 
lage was  carried,  including  the  cemetery,  and  im- 
portant progress  was  made  along  the  enemy's 
trenches  to  the  north-east.  That  evening,  after 
heavy  artillery  preparation,  the  enemy  launched 
two  more  powerful  counter-attacks.  .  .  .  Both 
attacks  were  completely  broken  up  with  very 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  On  the  27th  July 
the  remainder  of  Delville  Wood  was  recovered, 
and  two  days  later  the  northern  portion  of  Lon- 
gueval and  the  orchards  were  cleared  of  the  en- 
emy. ...  On  the  30th  July  the  village  of  Guille- 
mont and  Falfemont  Farm  to  the  south-east  were 
attacked,  in  conjunction  with  a  French  attack  north 
of  the  Somme.  A  battalion  entered  Guillemont, 
and  part  of  it  passed  through  to  the  far  side ;  but 
as  the  battalions  on  either  flank  did  not  reach  their 
objectives,  it  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  after  hold- 
ing out  for  some  hours  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
village.  In  a  subsequent  local  attack  on  the  "jXh 
August  our  troops  again  entered  Guillemont,  but 
were  again  compelled  to  fall  back  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  simultaneous  effort  against  the  en- 
emy's trenches  on  the  flanks  of  the  village.  .  .  . 
It  had  now  become  evident  .  .  .  that  Guillemont 
could  not  be  captured  as  an  isolated  enterprise 
without  very  heavy  loss,  and,  accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  French  Army  on  our  im- 
mediate right  for  a  series  of  combined  attacks.  .  .  . 
An  attempt  on  the  i6th  August  to  carry  out  the 
first  stage  of  the  pre-arranged  scheme  met  with 
only  partial  success,  and  two  days  later,  after  a 
preliminary  bombardment,  lasting  thirty-six  hours, 
a  larger  combined  attack  was  undertaken.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  the  operations  already  described,  others 
of  a  minor  character,  yet  involving  much  fierce  and 
obstinate  fighting,  continued  during  this  period  on 
the  fronts  of  both  the  British  Armies.  Our  lines 
were  pushed  forward  wherever  possible  by  means 
of  local  attacks  and  by  bombing  and  sapping,  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  out  of  various  forward  posi- 
tions from  which  he  might  hamjier  our  progress.  By 
these  means  many  gains  were  made  which,  though 
small  in  themselves,  in  the  aggregate  represented 
very  considerable  advances.  .  .  .  The  enemy's 
counter-attacks  were  incessant  and  frequently  of 
great  violence,  but  they  were  made  in  vain,  and 
at  heavy  cost  to  him.  The  fierceness  of  the  fighting 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  regiment  of 
the  German  Guards  Reserve  Corps  which  had  been 
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in  the  Thiepval  salient  opposite  Mouquet  Farm  is 
known  to  have  lost  U400  men  in  filteen  days." 
—General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  29, 
1916. 

10.  Preparations  for  a  general  attack. — "The 
first  two  days  of  September  on  both  Army  fronts 
were  spent  in  preparation   lor  a  more  general  at- 
tack, which  the  gradual  progress  made  during  the 
preceding   month   had   placed  us  in  a   position   to 
undertake.     Our  assault   was  delivered  at   12  noon 
on  the  3rd  September  on  a  front  extending  from 
our  extreme   right   to   the  enemy   trenches   on   the 
right   bank   of   the   Ancre,   north   of   Hamel.     Our 
Allies  attacked  simultaneously  on  our  right.     Guil- 
lemont  was  stormed  and  at  once  consolidated,  and 
our    troops   pushed  on    unchecked   to    Ginchy    and 
the  line  of  the  road  running  south  to  Wedge  Wood. 
Ginchy  was  also  seized,  but  here  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  very  strongly  counter-attacked.    For  three 
days  the  tide  of  attack  and  counter-attack  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  amongst  the  ruined  houses 
of  the  village,  till,  in  the  end,  for  three  days  more 
the  greater  part  of  it  remained  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session.    Three  counter-attacks  made  on  the  eve- 
ning  of   the  3rd  September  against  our  troops  in 
Guillemont  all  failed  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
enemy.  ...  In    order    to    keep    touch    with    the 
French  who  were  attacking  on  our  right,  the  as- 
sault  on   Falfemont   Farm    on   the   3rd   September 
was  delivered  three  hours  before  the  opening  of  the 
main   assault.     In  the  impetus  of  their  first   rush 
our  troops  reached  the  farm,  but  could  not  hold  it. 
Nevertheless,  they  pushed  on  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
on  the  4th  September  delivered  a  series   of   fresh 
assaults  upon  it   from  the  west  and  north.     Ulti- 
mately this  strongly  fortified  position  was  occupied 
piece  by  piece,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  sth  Sep- 
tember the  whole  of  it  was  in  our  possession.  .  .  . 
By  the  evening  of  the  same  day  our  troops  were 
established  strongly  in  Leuze  Wood,  which  on  the 
following  day  was  finally  cleared  of  the  enemy.    In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  Ginchy  and  of  High 
Wood  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands,  very  note- 
worthy  progress  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
these  four  days'  operations,  exceeding  anything  that 
had  been  achieved  since  the  14th  July.     Our  right 
was  advanced  on  a  front  of  nearly  two  miles  to 
an  average  depth  of  nearly   one  mile,  penetrating 
the  enemy's  original  second  line  of  defence  on  this 
front,  and  capturing  strongly  fortified  positions  at 
Falfemont    Farm,    Leuze    Wood,    Guillemont,   and 
south-east  of  Delville  Wood,  where  we  reached  the 
western  outskirts  of  Ginchy." — Ibid. 

II.  Attempts  to  capture  Ginchy. — "Prepara- 
tions for  a  further  attack  upon  Ginchy  continued 
without  intermission,  and  at  4.45  p.m.  on  the  gth 
September  the  attack  was  reopened  on  the  whole  of 
the  Fourth  Army  front.  At  Ginchy  and  to  the 
north  of  Leuze  Wood  it  met  with  almost  immediate 
success.  On  the  right  the  enemy's  line  was  seized 
over  a  front  of  more  than  1,000  yards  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  Bouleaux  Wood  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  a  point  just  south  of  the 
Guillemont-Morval  tramway.  Our  troops  again 
forced  their  way  into  Ginchy,  and  passing  beyond 
it  carried  the  line  of  enemy  trenches  to  the  sea. 
.  .  .  Over  SCO  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Qth  September  and  following  days, 
making  the  total  since  the  ist  July  over  17,000. 
Meanwhile  the  French  had  made  great  progress  on 
our  right,  bringing  their  line  forward  to  Leuze 
Wood  (just  south  of  Combles)-Le  Forest-Clery- 
sur-Somme,  all  three  inclusive.  The  weak  salient 
in  the  Allied  line  had  therefore  disappeared  and 
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we  bad  gained  the  front  required  for  further  opera- 
tions. Still  more  im])orlance,  however,  lay  in  the 
proof  afforded  by  the  results  described  of  the 
ability  of  our  new  Armies  not  only  to  rush  the  en- 
emy's strongest  defences,  as  had  Ix-en  accomplished 
on  the  ist  and  14th  July,  but  also  to  wear  down 
and  break  his  power  of  resistance  by  a  steady,  re 
Icnticss  pressure,  as  they  had  done  during  the 
weeks  of  this  fierce  and  protracted  struggle.  .  .  . 
The  great  depth  of  Ithe  enemy's]  .  .  .  system  of 
fortification  .  .  .  gave  him  time  to  reorganize  his 
defeated  troops,  and  to  hurry  up  numerous  fresh 
divisions  and  more  guns.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  he 
was  still  pushed  back,  steadily  and  continuously. 
Trench  after  trench,  and  strong  point  after  strong 
point,  were  wrested  from  him.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
had,  it  is  true,  delayed  our  advance  considerably, 
but  the  effort  had  cost  him  dear." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  2q,  iqi6. 

12.     Situation   in   early  September. — "Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  forward  crest  of  the  main 
ridge,  on  a  front  of  some  q,ooo  yards  from  Delville 
Wood  to  the  road  above  Mouquet  Farm,  was  now 
in  our  hands,  and  with  it  the  advantage  of  observa- 
tion   over    the    slopes    beyond.      East    of    Delville 
Wood,  for  a  further  3,000  yards  to  Leuze  Wood, 
we  were  firmly  established  on  the  main  ridge;  while 
further  east,  across  the  Combles  Valley,  the  French 
were   advancing    victoriously    on    our    right.      But 
though  the  centre  of  our  line  was  wfcll  placed,  on 
our   flanks   there   was   still   difficult   ground   to    be 
won.  ...  At  Leuze  Wood  my  right  was  still  2,000 
yards  from   its  objective  at  this   village,   and   be- 
tween lay  a  broad  and  deep  branch  of  the  main 
Combles    Valley,    completely    commanded    by    the 
Morval  spur,  and  fianked,  not  only  from  its  head 
north-east    of    Ginchy,    but    also    from    the    high 
ground  east  of  the  Combles  Valley,  which  looks  di- 
rectly  into   it.  .  .  .  The   capture   of   Morval   from 
the  south  presented  a  very  difficult  problem,  while 
the   capture   of  Sailly-Saillisel,   at   that   time   some 
3,000  yards  to  the  north   of   the  French  left,  was 
in  some  respects  even   more   difficult.  ...  On  my 
right  flanks,  therefore,  the  progress  of  the  French 
and  British  forces  was  still  interdependent,  and  the 
closest   co-operation   continued   to   be   necessary  in 
order  to  gain  the  further  ground  required  to  enable 
my  centre  to  advance  on  a  sufficiently  wide  front. 
To  cope  with  such  a  situation  unity  of  command 
is   usually   essential,   but   in    this   case    the   cordial 
good   feeling   between  the   Allied   Armies,  and   the 
earnest  desire  of  each  to  assist  the  other,  proved 
equally  effective,  and  removed  all  difficulties.  .  . 
Our   advance    on    Thiepval,    and    on    the    defences 
above   it,   had   been    carried   out    up   to   this   date 
...  by    a    slow    and    methodical    progression,    in 
which  great  skill  and  much  patience  and  endurance 
had   been   displayed   with  entirely   satisfactory   re- 
sults.    General   Gough's  Army  had,  in  fact,  acted 
most  successfully  in  the  required  manner  as  a  pivot 
to  the  remainder  of  the  attack.  .  .  .  The  time  was 
now  approaching,  although  it  had  not  yet  arrived, 
when   .  .   .   [the  capture  of  the  Thiepval  defenses] 
would  become  necessary ;  but  from  the  positions  we 
had   now    reached   and    those   which    we   expected 
shortly  to  obtain,  I  had  no  doubt  that  they  could 
be  rushed  when  required  without  undue  loss.     An 
important  part  of  the  remaining  positions  required 
for  my  assault  on  them  was  now  won  by  a  highly 
successful  enterprise  carried  out  on  the  evening  of 
the    14th    September,   by    which    the   Wonderwork 
was  stormed." — Ibid. 

13.     Third    stage. — "The    general    plan    of    the 
combined  Allied  attack  which  was  opened  on  the 
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15th  September  was  to  pivot  on  the  high  ground 
south  of  the  Ancre  and  north  of  the  Albert-Ba- 
paume  road,  while  the  Fourth  Army  devoted  its 
whole  effort  to  the  rearmost  of  the  enemy's  original 
systems  of  defence  between  Morval  and  Le  Sars. 
...  A  methodical  bombardment  was  commenced 
at  6.0  a.m.  on  the  12th  September  and  was  con- 
tinued steadily  and  uninterruptedly  till  the  moment 
of  attack.  At  6.20  a.m.  on  the  15th  September  the 
infantry  assault  commenced,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  bombardment  became  intense  Our  new 
heavily  armoured  cars,  known  as  'Tanks,'  now 
brought  into  action  for  the  first  time,  successfully 
co-operated  with  the  infantry,  and  coming  as  a 
surprise  to  the  enemy  rank  and  file  gave  valuable 
help  in  breaking  down  their  resistance.  The  ad- 
vance met  with  immediate  success  on  almost  the 
whole  of  the  front  attacked.  At  8.40  a.m.  Tanks 
were  seen  to  be  entering  Flers,  followed  by  large 


attended  our  arms  in  the  course  of  a  single  opera- 
tion since  the  commencement  of  the  offensive.  In 
the  course  of  one  day's  fighting  we  had  broken 
through  two  of  the  enemy's  main  defensive  sys- 
tems and  had  advanced  on  a  front  of  over  six 
miles  to  an  average  depth  of  a  mile.  In  the  course 
of  this  advance  we  had  taken  three  large  villages, 
each  powerfully  organized  for  prolonged  resistance. 
Two  of  these  villages  had  been  carried  by  assault 
with  short  preparation  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours' 
fighting.  All  this  had  been  accomplished  with  a 
small  number  of  casualties  in  comparison  with  the 
troops  employed,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
as  was  afterwards  discovered,  the  attack  did  not 
come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
Preparations  for  our  further  advance  were  again 
hindered  by  bad  weather,  but  .  .  on  the  2Sth 
September,  after  a  bombardment  commenced  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  general  attack  by 
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numbers  of  troops.  Fighting  continued  in  Flers 
for  some  time,  but  by  lo.o  a.m.  our  troops  had 
reached  the  north  side  of  the  village,  and  by  mid- 
day had  occupied  the  enemy's  trenches  for  some 
distance  beyond.  On  our  right  our  line  was  ad- 
vanced to  within  assaulting  distance  of  the  strong 
line  of  defence  running  before  Morval,  Les  Boeufs 
and  Gueudecourt,  and  on  our  left  High  Wood  was 
at  last  carried,  after  many  hours  of  very  severe 
frghting,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  attacking  bat- 
talions. Our  success  made  it  possible  to  carry  out 
during  the  afternoon  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
provided  for  the  capture  of  Martinpviich  and  Cour- 
celette,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  both  these  vil- 
lages were  in  our  hands.  On  the  i8th  September 
the  work  of  this  day  was  completed  by  the  capture 
of  the  Quadrilateral,  an  enemy  stronghold  which 
had  hitherto  blocked  the  progress  of  our  right 
towards  Morval.  Further  progress  was  also  made 
between  Flers  and  Martinpuich.  The  result  of  the 
fighting  of  the  isth  September  and  followinc  days 
was  a  gain  more  considerable  than  any  which  hiil 


the  Allies  was  launched  on  the  whole  front  be- 
tween the  Somme  and  Martinpuich.  The  objectives 
on  the  British  front  included  the  villages  of  Morval, 
Les  Bceufs,  and  Gueudecourt,  and  a  belt  of  coun- 
try about  1,000  yards  deep  curving  round  the  north 
of  Flers  to  a  point  midway  between  that  village 
and  Martinpuich.  By  nightfall  the  whole  of  these 
objectives  were  in  our  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  the  village  of  Gueudecourt,  before  which  our 
troops  met  with  very  serious  resistance  from  a 
party  of  the  enemy  in  a  section  of  his  fourth  main 
system  of  defence.  On  our  right  our  Allies  carried 
the  village  of  Rancourt,  and  advanced  their  line 
to  the  outskirts  of  Fregicourt,  capturing  that  vil- 
lage also  during  the  night  and  early  morning. 
Combles  was  therefore  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Allied  forces,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  26th 
September  the  village  was  occupied  simultaneously 
by  the  Allied  forces,  the  British  to  the  north  and 
the  French  to  the  ."^outh  of  the  railway.  The  cap- 
ture of  Combles  in  this  inexp>ensivc  fashion  repre- 
sented a  not  inconsiderable  tactical  success.  .  .  . 
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The  village  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  pos- 
sessed .  .  exceptionally  large  cellars  and  galleries, 
at  a  great  depth  underground,  sufficient  to  give 
effectual  shelter  to  troops  and  material  under  the 
heaviest  bombardment  Great  quantities  of  stores 
and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  were  found  in  these 
cellars  when  the  village  was  taken." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  2g,  igi6. 

14.  Capture  of  Gueudecourt. — "On  the  same 
day  Gueudecourt  was  carried,  after  the  protecting 
trench  to  the  west  had  been  captured  in  a  some- 
what interesting  fashion.  In  the  early  morning  a 
Tank  started  down  the  portion  of  the  trench  held 
by  the  enemy  from  the  north-west,  firing  its  ma- 
chine guns  and  followed  by  bombers.  The  enemy 
could  not  escape,  as  we  held  the  trench  at  the 
southern  end.  At  the  same  time  an  aeroplane  flew 
down  the  length  of  the  trench,  also  firing  a  machine 
gun  at  the  enemy  holding  it.  These  then  waved 
white  handkercriefs  in  token  of  surrender,  and 
when  this  was  reported  by  the  aeroplane  the  in- 
fantry accepted  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  By 
8.30  a.m.  the  whole  trench  had  been  cleared,  great 
numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been  killed,  and  8  offi- 
cers and  362  other  ranks  made  prisoners.  Our 
total  casualties  amounted  to  five.  The  success  of 
the  Fourth  Army  had  now  brought  our  advance  to 
the  stage  at  which  I  judged  it  advisable  that  Thiep- 
val  should  be  taken,  in  order  to  bring  our  left 
flank  into  line  and  establish  it  on  the  main  ridge 
above  that  village,  the  possession  of  which  would 
be  of  considerable  tactical  value  in  future  opera- 
tions.— Ibid. 

15.  CAPTURE  OF  Thiepval. — "Accordingly  .  .  . 
on  the  26th  September  ...  a  general  attack  was 
launched  against  Thiepval  and  the  Thiepval  Ridge. 
The  objective  consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  high 
ground  still  remaining  in  enemy  hands  extending 
over  a  front  of  some  3,000  yards  north  and  east 
of  Thiepval,  and  including,  in  addition  to  that 
fortress,  the  Zollern  Redoubt,  the  Stuff  Redoubt, 
and  the  Schwaben  Redoubt,  with  the  connecting 
lines  of  trenches.  The  attack  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. On  the  right  our  troops  reached  the  system  of 
enemy  trenches  which  formed  their  objectives  with- 
out great  difficulty.  In  Thiepval  and  the  strong 
works  to  the  north  of  it  the  enemy's  resistance  was 
more  desperate.  Three  waves  of  our  attacking 
troops  carried  the  outer  defences  of  Mouquet  Farm, 
and,  pushing  on,  entered  Zollern  Redoubt,  which 
they  stormed  and  consolidated.  In  the  strong  point 
formed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Farm  itself,  the 
enemy  garrison,  securely  posted  in  deep  cellars, 
held  out  until  6.0  p.m.,  when  their  last  defences 
were  forced  by  a  working  party  of  a  Pioneer  Bat- 
talion acting  on  its  own  initiative.  On  the  left 
of  the  attack  fierce  fighting,  in  which  Tanks  again 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  our  troops,  continued  in 
Thiepval  during  that  day  and  the  following  night, 
but  by  8.30  a.m.  on  the  27th  September  the  whole 
of  the  village  of  Thiepval  was  in  our  hands.  Some 
2,300  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Thiepval  Ridge  on  these  and  the 
subsequent  days,  bringing  the  total  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  battle  area  in  the  operations  of 
the  i4th-3oth  September  to  nearly  10,000.  In  the 
same  period  we  had  captured  27  guns,  over  200  ma- 
chine guns,  and  some  40  trench  mortars.  On  the 
same  date  the  south  and  west  sides  of  Stuff  Re- 
doubt were  carried  by  our  troops,  together  with 
the  length  of  trench  connecting  that  strong  point 
with  Schwaben  Redoubt  to  the  west  and  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  enemy's  defensive  line  eastwards 
along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  ridge.    Schwaben 
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Redoubt  was  assaulted  during  the  afternoon,  and 
in  spite  of  counter  attacks,  delivered  by  strong  en- 
emy reinforcements,  we  captured  the  whole  of  the 
southern  face  of  the  Redoubt  and  pushed  out  pa- 
trols to  the  northern  face  and  towards  St.  Pierre 
Divion.  .  .  .  Destremont  Farm,  south-west  of  Le 
Sars,  was  carried  by  a  single  company  on  the  29th 
September,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  Octo- 
ber a  successful  attack  was  launched  against  Eau- 
court  I'Abbaye  and  the  enemy  defences  to  the  east 
and  west  of  it,  comprising  a  total  front  of  about 
3,000  yards.  Our  artillery  barrage  was  extremely 
accurate,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  attack.  Bomb  fighting  continued  among  the 
buildings  during  the  next  two  days,  but  by  the  eve- 
ning of  the  3rd  October  the  whole  of  Eaucourt 
I'Abbaye  was  in  our  hands." — Ihid. 

16.  October  campaign. — "On  the  7th  October, 
after  a  postponement  rendered  necessary  by  three 
days'  continuous  rain,  our  Allies  made  a  consid- 
erable advance  in  the  direction  of  the  village  [of 
Sailly-Saillisel].  On  the  same  day  the  Fourth 
Army  attacked  along  the  whole  front  from  Les 
Boeufs  to  Destremont  Farm  in  support  of  the  op- 
erations of  our  Allies.  The  village  of  Le  Sars  was 
captured,  together  with  the  Quarry  to  the  north- 
west, while  considerable  progress  was  made  at  other 
points  along  the  front  attacked.  In  particular,  to 
the  east  of  Gueudecourt,  the  enemy's  trenches  were 
carried  on  a  breadth  of  some  2,000  yards,  and  a 
footing  gained  on  the  crest  of  the  long  spur  which 
screens  the  defences  of  Le  Transloy  from  the  south- 
west. .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  his  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sailly-Saillisel,  and  his 
scanty  foothold  on  the  northern  crest  of  the  high 
ground  above  Thiepval,  the  enemy  had  now  been 
driven  from  the  whole  of  the  ridge  lying  between 
the  Tortille  and  the  Ancre.  .  .  .  The  Germans, 
therefore,  made  desperate  efforts  to  cling  to  their 
last  remaining  trenches  in  this  area,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  three  weeks  following  our  advance 
made  repeated  counter-attacks  at  heavy  cest  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recovering  the  ground  they  had  lost. 
.  .  .  Pending  developments  elsewhere  all  that  was 
necessary  or  indeed  desirable  was  to  carry  on  local 
operations  to  improve  our  positions  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  fully  employed.  On  our  eastern  flank,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  important  to  gain  ground. 
Here  the  enemy  still  possessed  a  strong  system  of 
trenches  covering  the  villages  of  Le  Transloy  and 
Beaulencourt  and  the  town  of  Bapaume;  but,  al- 
though he  was  digging  with  feverish  haste,  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  create  any  very  formidable 
defences  behind  this  line.  In  this  direction,  in 
fact,  we  had  at  last  reached  a  stage  at  which  a  suc- 
cessful attack  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield 
much  greater  results  than  anything  we  had  yet  at- 
tained. .  .  .  This  last  completed  system  of  defence, 
before  Le  Transloy,  was  flanked  to  the  south  by 
the  enemy's  positions  at  Sailly-Saillisel  and  screened 
to  the  west  by  the  spur  lying  between  Le  Transloy 
and  Les  Boeufs.  A  necessary  preliminary,  therefore, 
to  an  assault  upon  it  was  to  secure  the  spur  and  the 
Sailly-Saillisel  heights.  ...  In  view  of  the  enemy's 
efforts  to  construct  new  systems  of  defence  behind 
the  Le  Transloy  line,  it  was  desirable  to  lose  no 
time  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  Unfortunately, 
at  this  juncture,  very  unfavourable  weather  set  in 
and  continued  with  scarcely  a  break  during  the 
remainder  of  October  and  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber. .  .  .  These  conditions  multiplied  the  difficulties 
of  attack  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  exploit  the  situation  with  the  rapidity  nec- 
essary to  enable  us  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the 
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advantages  we  had  gained.  None  the  less  my  right 
flank  continued  to  assist  the  operations  of  our  Al- 
lies against  Saillisel,  and  attacks  were  made  to 
this  end,  whenever  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
weather  made  the  co-operation  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry at  all  possible.  The  delay  in  our  advance, 
however,  though  unavoidable,  had  given  the  enemy 
time  to  reorganize  and  rally  his  troops.  His  resist- 
ance again  became  stubborn,  and  he  seized  every 
favourable  opportunity  for  counter-attacks.  .  .  . 
On  the  i2th  and  i8th  September  further  gains  were 
made  to  the  east  of  the  Les  Bceufs-Gueudecourt 
line  and  east  of  Le  Sars,  and  some  hundreds  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  On  these  dates,  despite  all 
the  difficulties  of  ground,  the  French  first  reached 
and  then  captured  the  villages  of  Sailly-,Saillisel, . 
but  the  moment  for  decisive  action  was  rapidly 
passing  away,  while  the  weather  showed  no  signs 
of  improvement.  By  this  time,  too,  the  ground 
had  already  become  so  bad  that  nothing  less  than 
a  prolonged  period  of  drying  weather,  which  at  that 
season  of  the  year  was  most  unlikely  to  occur, 
would  suit  our  purpose.  ...  At  midday  on  the 
2ist  October,  during  a  short  spell  of  fine,  cold 
weather,  the  line  of  Regina  Trench  and  Stuff 
Trench,  from  the  west  Courcelette-Pys  road  west- 
ward to  Schwaben  Redoubt,  was  attacked  with 
complete  success.  Assisted  by  an  excellent  artillery 
preparation  and  barrage,  our  infantry  carried  the 
whole  of  their  objectives  very  quickly  and  with 
remarkably  little  loss,  and  our  new  hne  was  firmly 
established  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  shell  fire.  .  .  . 
On  the  23rd  October,  and  again  on  the  sth  No- 
vember, while  awaiting  better  weather  for  further 
operations  on  the  Ancre,  our  attacks  on  the  en- 
emy's positions  to  the  east  of  Les  Boeufs  and 
Gueudecourt  were  renewed,  in  conjunction  with 
French  operations  against  the  Sailly-Sailisel  heights 
and  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  Considerable  further 
progress  was  achieved.  Our  footing  on  the  crest 
of  the  Le  Transloy  Spur  was  extended  and  secured, 
and  the  much  contested  tangle  of  trenches  at  our 
junction  with  the  French  left  at  last  passed  defi- 
nitely into  our  possession.  .  .  .  Throughout  these 
operations  the  enemy's  counter-attacks  were  very 
numerous  and  determined,  succeeding  indeed  in  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  October  in  regaining  a  portion 
of  the  ground  east  of  Le  Sars  taken  from  him  by 
our  attack  on  that  day." — General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  2q,  1916. 

17.  Fourth  stage. — "On  the  qth  November  the 
long  continued  bad  weather  took  a  turn  for  the 
better.  .  .  .  Final  preparations  were  therefore 
pushed  on  for  the  attack  on  the  Ancre.  .  .  .  The  en- 
emy's defences  in  this  area  were  already  extremely 
formidable  when  they  resisted  our  assault  on  the 
ist  July,  and  the  succeeding  period  of  four  months 
had  been  spent  in  improving  and  adding  to  them 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  the 
course  of  our  attacks  further  south.  ...  At  S  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  nth  November  the  special 
bombardment  preliminary  to  the  attack  was  com- 
menced. It  continued  with  bursts  of  great  in- 
tensity until  5.45  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
November,  when  it  developed  into  a  very  effective 
barrage  covering  the  assaulting  infantry.  At  that 
hour  our  troops  advanced  on  the  enemy's  position 
through  dense  fog,  and  rapidly  entered  his  first 
line  trenches  on  almost  the  whole  of  the  front 
attacked,  from  cast  of  Schwaben  Redoubt  to  the 
north  of  Serre.  South  of  the  Ancre,  where  our 
assault  was  directed  northwards  against  the  en- 
emy's trenches  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Thiep- 
val  ridge,  it  met  with  a  success  altogether  remark- 


able for  rapidity  of  execution  and  lightness  of  cost. 
By  7.20  a.m.  our  objective  east  of  St.  Pierre  Divion 
had  been  captured,  and  the  Germans  in  and  about 
that  hamlet  were  hemmed  in  between  our  troops 
and  the  river.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  driven 
into  their  dug-outs  and  surrendered,  and  at  9.0 
a.m.  the  number  of  prisoners  was  actually  greater 
than  the  attacking  force.  St.  Pierre  Divion  soon 
fell,  and  in  this  area  nearly  1,400  prisoners  were 
taken  by  a  single  division  at  the  expense  of  less 
than  600  casualties.  The  rest  of  our  forces  operating 
south  of  the  Ancre  attained  their  objectives  \yith 
equal  completeness  and  success.  North  of  the  river 
the  struggle  was  more  severe,  but  very  satisfactory 
results  were  achieved.  Though  parties  of  the  enemy 
held  out  for  some  hours  during  the  day  in  stroiig 
points  at  various  places  along  his  first  Hne  and  in 
Beaumont  Hamel,  the  main  attack  pushed  on.  .  .  . 
At  nightfall  our  troops  were  established  on  fhe 
western  outskirts  of  Beaucourt,  in  touch  with  our 
forces  south  of  the  river,  and  held  a  line  along  the 
station  road  from  the  Ancre  tovards  Beaumont 
Hamel,  where  we  occupied  the  \'illage.  Further 
north  the  enemy's  first  line  system  for  a  distance  of 
about  half-a-m'ile  beyond  Beaumont  Hamel  was 
also  in  our  hands.  Still  further  north— opposite 
Serre — the  ground  was  so  heavy  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  abandon  the  attack  at  an  early  stage; 
although,  despite  all  difficulties,  our  troops  had  in 
places  reached  the  enemy's  trenches  in  the  course 
of  their  assault.  Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  attack  was  renewed  between  Beaucourt  and 
the  top  of  the  spur  just  north  of  Beaumont  Hamel. 
The  whDle  of  Beaucourt  was  carried,  and  our  Hne 
extended  to  the  north-west  along  the  Beaucourt 
road  across  the  southern  end  of  the  Beaumant 
Hamel  spur.  .  .  .  The  results  of  this  attack  were 
very  satisfactory,  especially  as  before  its  comple- 
tion bad  weather  had  set  in  again.  We  had  secured 
the  command  of  the  Ancre  valley  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  entered  the  en- 
emy's Hnes,  and,  without  great  cost  to  ourselves, 
losses  had  been  inflicted  on  the  enemy  which  he 
himself  admitted  to  be  considerable.  Our  final 
total  of  prisoners  taken  in  these  operations, 
and  their  development  during  the  subsequent 
days,  exceeded  7,200,  including  149  officers." — 
Ibid. 

18.  Remainder  of  the  British  front. — 
"Throughout  the  period  dealt  with  in  this  dispatch 
the  role  of  the  other  armies  holding  our  defensive 
line  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  battle  front  to 
beyond  Ypres  was  necessarily  a  secondary  one, 
but  their  task  was  neither  light  nor  unimportant. 
While  required  to  give  precedence  in  all  respects  to 
the  needs  of  the  Somme  battle,  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  security  of  the  line  held  by  them  and 
for  keeping  the  enemy  on  their  front  constantly  on 
the  alert.  Their  role  was  a  very  trying  one,  en- 
tailing heavy  work  on  the  troops  and  constant  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  Commanders  and  Staffs.  It 
was  carried  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  in  an 
unfailing  spirit  of  unselfish  and  broad-minded  de- 
votion to  the  general  good,  which  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation.  Some  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  their  duties  were  per- 
formed can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
period  of  four  and  a  half  months  from  the  ist 
July  some  360  raids  were  carried  out,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  enemy  suffered  many  casualities  and 
some  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  us.  The 
largest  of  these  operations  was  undertaken  on  the 
iqth  July  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armentieres. 
Our  troops  penetrated  deeply  into  the  enemy's  de- 
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fences,  doinj;   much  damage   to   his  works  and  in- 
flicting severe  losses  upon  him." — Ibid. 

IQ.  Objects  attaineu. — "The  three  main  ob- 
jects with  which  we  had  commenced  our  offensive 
in  July  had  already  been  achieved  at  the  date  when 
this  account  closes;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  autumn  rains  had  prevented  full  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  fa\ourable  situation  created  by 
our  advance,  at  a  time  when  we  had  good  grounds 
for  hoping  to  achieve  yet  more  important  suc- 
cesses. Verdun  had  been  relieved ;  the  main  Ger- 
man forces  had  been  held  on  the  Western  front ; 
and  the  enemy's  strength  had  been  very  consider- 
ably worn  down.  Any  one  of  these  three  results  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  Somme  battle.  The 
attainment  of  all  three  of  them  affords  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  troops  and 
for  the  sacrifices  made  by  ourselves  and  our  Allies. 


hausted  in  the  Somme  battle,  and  these  troops  were 
always  replaced  on  the  Western  front  by  fresh  di- 
visions, in  November  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
in  the  Western  theatre  of  war  was  greater  than  in 
July,  notwith.standing  the  abandonment  of  his 
offensive  at  Verdun.  .  .  .  The  third  great  object  of 
the  Allied  operations  on  the  Somme  was  the  wear- 
ing down  of  the  enemy's  powers  of  resistance.  Any 
statement  of  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  at- 
tained must  depend  in  some  degree  on  estimates. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  evidence  to  place 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  enemy's  losses  in  men 
and  material  have  been  very  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  the  Allies,  while  morally  the  balance 
of  advantage  on  our  side  is  still  greater.  During 
the  period  under  review  a  steady  deterioration  took 
place  in  the  morale  of  large,  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy's troops.     Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  fough 
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.  .  .  The  desperate  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
Verdun  had  invested  that  place  with  a  moral  and 
political  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
military  value.  Its  fall  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  proclaimed  as  a  great  victory  for  our  en- 
emies, and  would  have  shaken  the  faith  of  many  in 
our  ultimate  success.  The  failure  of  the  enemy  to 
capture  it,  despite  great  efforts  and  very  heavy 
losses,  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  prestige,  especially 
in  view  of  the  confidence  he  had  openly  expressed 
as  to  the  results  of  the  struggle.  Information  ob- 
tained both  during  the  progress  of  the  Somme  bat- 
tle and  since  the  suspension  of  active  operations 
has  fully  established  the  effect  of  our  offensive  in 
keeping  the  enemy's  main  forces  tied  to  the  West- 
ern front.  A  movement  of  German  troops  eastward, 
which  had  commenced  in  June  as  a  result  of  the 
Russian  successes,  continued  for  a  short  time  only 
after  the  opening  of  the  Allied  attack.  Thereafter 
the  enemy  forces  that  moved  east  consisted,  with 
one    exception,    of    divisions    that    had    been    ex- 


with  the  greatest  determination,  even  in  the  latest 
encounters,  but  the  resistance  of  still  larger  numbers 
became  latterly  decidedly  feebler  than  it  had  been 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  battle.  Aided  by  the  great 
depth  of  his  defences,  and  by  the  frequent  reliefs 
which  his  resources  in  men  enabled  him  to  effect, 
discipline  and  training  held  the  machine  together 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  enemy  to  rally  and  reor- 
ganize his  troops  after  each  fresh  defeat.  As  our  ad- 
vance progressed  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
divisions  engaged  on  the  Western  front  were  thrown 
one  after  another  into  the  Somme  battle,  some  of 
them  twice,  and  some  three  times;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  operations,  when  the  weather  unfor- 
tunately broke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
power  of  resistance  had  been  very  seriously  dimin- 
ished. The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  us 
in  the  Somme  battle  between  the  ist  July  and  the 
i8th  November  is  just  over  38,000,  including  over 
800  officers.  During  the  same  period  we  captured 
2Q  heavy  guns,  96  field  guns  and  field  howitzers, 
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136  trench  mortars,  and  514  machine  guns." — Gen- 
eral Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  29,  1916.— 
"The  Somme  (July  to  November,  inclusive,  1916) 
had  cost  .  .  .  [the  British]  22,023  (twenty-two 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three)  officers, 
and  476,553  (four  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  fifty-three)  men.  .  .  . 
Foch's  hundred  days'  battle  and  real  victory  cost 
us  three-quarters  of  what  the  paper  successes  of 
Flanders  battle  in  1917,  or  of  the  Somme  in  1916 
had  cost  us.  .  The  great  national  armies  which 
we  raised  only  really  began  to  fight  on  the  Somme ; 
the  first  month's  casualties  at  the  Somme  (July, 
1916)   gave  about  the  same  total  as  the  casualties 

of  all  the  previous  big  battles  put  together 

And  most  people  consider  that  what  the  Germans 
call  the  Bloodbath  (das  Blutbad)  of  the  Somme 
was  an  Allied  triumph,  though,  being  almost  twice 
as  strong  as  the  Germans,  they  could  only  gain  a 
few  miles  of  ground  at  a  stupendous  cost.  .  .  . 
July,  1916,  the  first  month  of  the  Somme  battle 
.  .  .  has  the  record  in  the  war  for  casualties  in  a 
single  month  with  8709  (eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine)  officers  and  187,372  (one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  men)." — P.  E.  Wright,  At  the  Supreme' 
War  Council,  PP.  34-35.  37,  99,  126. 

20.  The  Canadians  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme. — "During  the  Battle  of  the  Ancre,  and  the 
prolonged  struggle  which  swept  along  the  Somrr", 
different  British  divisions  had  special  work  to  ao, 
and  on  September  15-16,  when  Martinpuich,  Bel- 
mont, Hamel,  Flers  and  other  village-fortresses 
were  being  stormed,  the  Canadians — who  had  re- 
cently relieved  the  Australians  under  conditions  of 
extreme  difficulty  from  shell-fire — were  given  the 
region  in  front  of  Courcelette  to  capture.  .  .  . 
Their  action  was  part  of  an  attack  on  a  quadrilat- 
eral chain  of  fortresses  in  which  British  Guards, 
London  Territorials  and  New  Zealanders  also 
shared.  The  4th,  5th  and  6th  Canadian  Brigades 
took  part.  Just  befce  the  advance  a  certain  line 
of  trench  upon  which  that  advance  hinged  had  to 
be  straightened  out  and  the  2nd  Battalion  (Colonel 
A.  E.  Swift)  of  the  ist  Division  was  given  the  task 
which  it  successfully  performed.  The  ensuing  ad- 
vance was  in  skirmishing  order  and  in  six  waves 
of  attack.  The  artillery  barrage  moved  before 
the  men,  pounding  the  ground  with  shot  and  shell. 
The  moment  they  topped  a  certain  ridge  the  Can- 
adians came  into  full  view  of  the  enemy  who 
opened  upon  them  with  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire, 
and  placed  a  barrage  of  shell-fire  in  front  of  them. 
The  Canadians  moved  forward  steadily,  passed 
through  the  German  barrage,  captured  Mouquet 
Farm  after  desperate  resistance,  and  then  swarmed 
into  the  fortified  ruins  of  a  sugar  refinery.  These 
ruins,  strongly  garrisoned,  were  a  veritable  nest  of 
machine-gun  emplacements  and  it  was  here  that 
the  units  on  the  right  of  the  attack  did  their  heav- 
iest fighting  of  the  day;  but  they  took  the  position, 
garrisoned  it,  then  moved  forward  and  dug  them 
selves  in.  In  the  meantime  battalions  on  the  left 
had  kept  pace  with  this  advance.  They  cro.ssed  a 
German  trench  and  encountered  several  fortified 
sunken  roads  which  had  to  he  cleared  of  the  enemy 
with  grenades  and  bayonets;  then  they  continu<'d 
through  the  hostile  barrage,  came  abreast  of  (he 
sugar  refinery,  passed  it  and  dug  themselves  in. 
The  Canadians  thus  had  reached  and  taken  their 
formidable  objectives  and  .secured  themselves  in 
their  new  positions.  .  .  .  Follnwinu  this  the  .Artil- 
lery got  to  work  again  and  the  quick  advance  upon 
Courcelette  village  was  made — a  French   Canadian 


battalion  leading  in  the  final  assault  and  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Vancouver,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick battalions  and  the  Princess  Patricias  sharing 
in  the  preliminary  work,  or  in  the  final  assault  of 
Canadians.  Of  this  the  London  Times'  correspond- 
ent wrote  on  September  16:  'There  were  many 
very  formidable  German  positions  in  front  of 
Courcelette,  especially  two  trenches,  which  the 
enemy  had  fortified  in  every  possible  way.  Twice 
the  waves  of  men  went  forward  and  failed  to  reach 
the  trenches.  The  third  wave  swept  into  and  over 
both  trenches  and  into  the  outskirts  of  Courcelette. 
...  It  was  after  six  in  the  evening  before  the 
troops  on  right  and  left  of  this  attack  had  both 
completed  their  work  and  firmly  held  the  ground 
up  to  the  village  itself.  Then  they  went  on;  and 
by  8.10  o'clock  at  night  they  had  worked  clear 
through  the  ruins  and  had  carried  two  especially 
strong  positions  on  the  farther  side — the  cemetery 
on  the  north-east  and  a  quarry  on  the  north  of 
the  village.'  The  prisoners  taken  were  over  1,200, 
including  32  officers,  with  two  guns  and  a  large 
number  of  machine  guns;  the  Canadian  casualities 
were  estimated  at  4,000.  Much  desultory  fighting 
followed  this  success.  In  his  report  for  the  week 
of  September  20-27  the  Canadian  Eye- Witness 
stated  that  'as  a  result  of  further  severe  fighting 
the  Canadians  have  captured  several  important 
German  positions  and  have  advanced  their  own  line 
upon  a  frontage  of  nearly  two  miles  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  900  yards.'  .  .  .  They  were  greatly  as- 
sisted in  important  trench  captures  on  September 
22  and  other  dates  by  powerful  Artillery  prepara- 
tions. On  the  26th  the  strong  Zollern  Graben  re- 
doubt was  captured.  Following  this,  they  went  on 
toward  the  crest  of  the  high  ground  north  of  Cour- 
celette and  captured  the  Hessian  and  Kenora 
trenches.  Attacks  and  counter-attacks  ensued 
around  these  positions  and,  during  the  month  of 
October,  Canadian  cavalry  patrols  were  also  active, 
while  upon  three  occasions  the  powerful  Regina 
trench  was  partly  taken  and  then  lost  again.  On 
October  21  the  Canadians  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  greater  part  of  the  trench  from  the  Prussian 
Guards  during  a  general  advance  of  the  British 
forces.  The  remaining  portions  were  finally  taken 
in  a  brilliant  assault  on  November  11.  A  week 
later  the  capture  of  Desire  trench  by  an  Ottawa 
Battalion  saw  14  out  of  15  officers  killed  or 
wounded  but  the  objective  was  gained,  over  400 
prisoners,  including  17  officers,  captured,  with  a 
number  of  machine  guns.  The  4th  Division  under 
General  Watson  took  part  in  manv  of  these  op- 
erations. With  the  close  of  the  Somme  offensive 
the  troops  reverted  to  ordinar\'  trench  warfare.  .  .  . 
In  these  months  of  fightinc  Canadian  casualties,  as 
recorded,  showed  11,707  in  June,  in  July  3,684,  in 
August  3,079,  in  September  0,051,  in  October  14,- 
321,  in  November  3,595  and  in  December  2,230." — 
J,  C.  Hopkins,  Canada  at  -war,  1Q14-1Q18,  pp.  151- 
153- 

(e)  Plan  of  winter  operations  on  the  Ancre. — 
Haig's  dispatch. — "Mv  plans  for  the  winter,  al- 
ready decided  on  at  the  opening  of  the  period 
under  review,  were  based  on  several  considerations: 
The  enemy's  strength  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  severe  and  protracted  struggle  on  the 
Somme  battlefields,  and  so  far  as  circumstances 
and  the  weather  would  permit  it  was  most  de- 
sirable to  allow  him  no  respite  during  the  winter. 
With  this  object,  although  possibilities  were  limited 
by  the  state  of  the  ground  under  winter  conditions, 
I  considercfl  it  feasible  to  turn  to  uood  account 
the  very  favourable  situation  then  existing  in   the 
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region  of  the  River  Ancre  as  a  result  of  the 
Somme  battle.  Our  operations  prior  to  the  i8th 
November  iqi6  had  forced  the  enemy  into  a  very 
pronounced  salient  in  the  area  between  the  Ancre 
and  the  Scar[)e  Valleys,  and  had  obtained  for  us 
greatly  improved  opportunities  for  observation  over 
this  salient.  A  comparatively  short  further  advance 
would  give  us  complete  possession  of  the  few 
points  south  of  the  Ancre  to  which  the  enemy 
still  clung,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain  entire 
command  of  the  spur  above  Beaumont  Hamel. 
.  .  .  Arrangements  could  therefore  be  made  for 
systematic  and  deliberate  attacks  to  be  delivered 
on  selected  positions,  to  gain  further  observation 
for  ourselves  and  deprive  the  enemy  of  that  ad- 
vantage. By  these  means  the  enemy's  defences 
would  be  continually  outflanked,  and  we  should 
be  enabled  to  direct  our  massed  artillery  fire  with 
such  accuracy  against  his  trenches  and  communi- 
cations as  to  make  his  positions  in  the  Ancre 
Valley  exceedingly  costly  to  maintain.  With  the 
same  object  in  view  a  number  of  minor  enterprises 
and  raids  were  planned  to  be  carried  out  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  British  Armies.  In  addition 
to  the  operations  outlined  above,  preparations  for 
the  resumption  of  a  general  offensive  in  the  spring 
had  to  be  proceeded  with  in  due  course.  .  .  .  An- 
other very  important  consideration  was  the  train- 
ing of  the  forces  under  my  command.  It  was 
highly  desirable  that  during  the  winter  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  recent  prolonged  fighting  should 
be  given  an  adequate  period  out  of  the  line  for 
training,  rest,  and  refitting.  Certain  modifications 
of  my  programme  in  this  respect  eventually  became 
necessary.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  our  Allies  in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  operations  for  the 
spring  of  1Q17,  a  gradual  extension  of  the  British 
front  southwards  as  far  as  a  point  opposite  the 
town  of  Roye  was  decided  on  in  January,  and 
was  completed  without  incident  of  importance  by 
the-  26th  February  1917.  This  alteration  entailed 
the  maintenance  by  British  forces  of  an  excep- 
tionally active  front  of  no  miles,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Somme  battle  front,  and  combined 
with  the  continued  activity  maintained  throughout 
the  winter  interfered  to  no  small  extent  with  my 
arrangements  for  reliefs.  .  .  .  The  operations  on  the 
Ancre,  however,  as  well  as  the  minor  enterprises 
and  raids  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were 
carried  out  as  intended.  Besides  gaining  valuable 
position  and  observation  by  local  attacks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bouchavesnes,  Sailly-Saillisel,  and 
Grandcourt,  these  raids  and  minor  enterprises  were 
the  means  of  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  the 
enemy,  and  contributed  very  appreciably  to  the 
total  of  5,284  prisoners  taken  from  him  in  the 
period  under  review." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  May  31,  191 7. 

I.  Operations  on  the  Ancre. — "At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  operations  of  the  13th  November  and 
following  days  the  enemy  still  held  the  whole  of 
the  Ancre  Valley  from  Le  Transloy  to  Grandcourt, 
and  his  first  line  of  defence  lay  along  the  lower 
northern  slopes  of  the  Thiepval  Ridge.  North  of 
the  Ancre,  he  still  held  the  greater  part  of  the 
spur  above  Beaumont  Hamel.  Beyond  that  point 
the  original  German  front  line,  in  which  the 
enemy  had  established  himself  two  years  pre- 
viously, ran  past  Serre,  Gommecourt  and  Monchy- 
au-Bois  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  main  water- 
shed, and  then  north-east  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
River  Scarpe  east  of  Arras.  Besides  the  positions 
held  by  him  on  our  immediate  front,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fortified  villages  of  the  Ancre  Valley 
with  their  connecting  trenches,  the  enemy  had  pre- 


pared along  the  forward  crest  of  the  ridge  north 
of  the  Ancre  Valley  a  strong  second  system  of 
defence.  This  consisted  of  a  double  line  of  trenches, 
heavily  wired,  and  ran  north-west  from  Saillisel 
past  Le  Transloy  to  the  Albert-Bapaume  Road, 
where  it  turned  west  past  Grevillers  and  Loupart 
Wood  and  then  north-west  again  past  Achiet-le- 
Petit  to  Bucquoy.  This  system,  which  was  known 
as  the  Le  Transloy-Loupart  line,  both  by  reason 
of  its  situation  and  as  a  result  of  the  skill  and 
industry  expended  on  its  preparation,  constituted 
an  exceedingly  strong  natural  defensive  position, 
second  only  to  that  from  which  the  enemy  had 
recently  been  driven  on  the  Morval-Thiepval  Ridge. 
Parallel  to  this  line,  but  on  the  far  side  of  the 
crest,  he  had  constructed  towards  the  close  of  the 
past  year  a  third  defensive  system  on  the  line 
Rocquigny,  Bapaume,  Ablainzevelle.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  our  operations  in  the  Ancre  Valley  was 
to  advance  our  trenches  to  within  assaulting  dis- 
tance of  the  Le  Transloy-Loupart  line.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  i8th  November  1916,  ...  an  attack 
was  delivered  against  the  next  German  line  of 
defence,  overlooking  the  villages  of  Pys  and 
Grandcourt.  Valuable  positions  were  gained  on 
a  front  of  about  5,000  yards,  while  a  simultaneous 
attack  north  of  the  Ancre  considerably  improved 
the  situation  of  our  troops  in  the  Beaucourt  Val- 
ley. By  this  time  winter  conditions  had  set  in, 
and  along  a  great  part  of  our  new  front  movement 
across  the  open  had  become  practically  impossible. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  therefore,  and 
throughout  December,  our  energies  were  principally 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  trenches 
and  of  roads  and  communications  behind  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  necessary  rearrangement 
of  our  artillery  was  completed,  so  as  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our 
new  positions  for  concentration  of  fire." — Ibid. 


III.     EASTERN  FRONT 

(a)  Russian  offensive. — "In  January  [1916]  the 
Russian  western  front  was  reorganized.  The  Czar  re- 
mained [nominal]  Commander-in-Chief,  with  Gen- 
eral Alexeieff  as  Chief  of  Staff.  The  armies  were 
divided  into  three  groups.  Those  on  the  northern 
sector,  from  Riga  to  Dvinsk,  were  put  under  Kuro- 
patkin,  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  war  with  Japan. 
The  second  group,  from  Dvinsk  to  the  Pripet,  was 
entrusted  to  General  Evert.  The  third,  from  the 
Pripet  to  the  Dniester,  was  given  to  Brusiloff,  per- 
haps the  most  aggressive  of  all  the  Russian  com- 
manders. An  independent  army,  under  Lechitsky, 
faced  the  Bukowina  border.  The  German  forces 
were  also  divided  into  three  groups:  the  northern, 
under  Hindenburg;  the  central,  under  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Bavaria,  and  the  southern  under  the 
Archduke  Joseph-Ferdinand.  The  last  group  alone 
contained  Austro-Hungarian  contingents.  On  De- 
cember 28,  191S,  Lechitsky  had  begun  an  offensive 
against  Czernowitz,  the  capital  of  Bukowina.  He 
got  within  gun  range  of  the  city,  but  was  held  up 
there  by  the  Austro-Hungarians.  After  three  weeks 
of  stubborn  fighting,  he  broke  off  the  attack.  His 
losses  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  Another 
winter  operation — more  ambitious  in  scope — was 
attempted  on  the  northern  front  in  March.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  to  relieve  German 
pressure  at  Verdun.  General  Gourko  says  that 
the  Russians  had  available  for  artillery  preparation 
not  more  than  one  hundred  guns,  mostly  6-inch 
types  taken  from  the  fortresses  of  Kovno  and 
Grodno.    There  were  munitions  enough  for  only  a 
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short  day's  bombardment.  The  sector  chosen  for 
the  attack  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dvina 
River,  south  of  Dvinsk.  In  the  region  between 
Lake  Driswiaty  and  Lake  Naroch,  Kuropatkin  ex- 
pended his  ammunition  on  March  17th  without 
destroying  the  German  machine-gun  shelters.  The 
infantry  advanced  on  the  i8th  and  was  cut  to 
pieces.  Other  engagements  were  fought  along  the 
Dvina  front,  both  above  and  below  Dvinsk.  The 
Germans  were  everywhere  superior  in  artillery  and 
machine  guns  and  Kuropatkin  paid  excessively  for 
immaterial  territorial  gains  on  a  100-mile  line.  An 
early  thaw  also  interfered  with  his  operations.  On 
March  28th  the  offensive  ended  with  a  loss  of 
about  140,000  men." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  his- 
tory of  the  Great  War,  pp.  183-184. 

1.  Plans  of  the  General  Staff. — "Undiscour- 
aged  by  these  early  set-backs,  the  Russian  Gen- 
eral Staff  went  ahead  with  preparations  for  a  sum- 
mer offensive,  to  be  opened  about  July  ist, 
conjointly  with  the  Anglo-French  offensive  on  the 
Somme.  The  main  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the 
Vilna  sector,  with  secondary  demonstrations  on 
the  northern  and  southern  fronts.  But  in  May, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  in  the  Trentino 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  the  Italians  back  into  the 
plain  of  Venetia,  and  Italy  urgently  requested 
Russia  to  come  to  her  rescue  by  making  an  attack 
on  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina.  To  meet  this  emergency  api>eal,  the 
Russian  General  Staff  recast  its  offensive  plans. 
The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  summer  offensive 
was  advanced  a  month  and  the  projected  Brusiloff 
demonstration  on  the  south  front  was  converted 
into  a  major  offensive.  Supplies  concentrated  be- 
hind Vilna  had  to  be  transferred  to  Volhynia  and 
an  army — that  of  Lesh — was  shifted  from  Evert's 
group  to  Brusiloff's.  Brusiloff  then  had  four  armies 
directly  under  him — Lesh's,  Kaledin's,  Sakharoff's, 
and  Scherbatcheff's — with  Lechitsky's  co-operating 
on  the  extreme  left  wing.  These  five  armies  were 
over  one  million  strong,  while  Archduke  Joseph- 
Ferdinand's  armies  numbered  probably  less  than 
eight  hundred  thousand.  The  situation  was  almost 
an  exact  counterpart  of  that  in  August-September, 
iqi4  before  Lemberg.  Brusiloff's  front  stretched 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  from  the 
Pripet  Marshes  to  the  Pruth  River,  east  of  Czerno- 
wit/T.  He  was  moderately  well  supplied  with  mu- 
nitions and  had  large  reserves  of  men.  He  also 
profited  enormously  from  the  fact  that  the  de- 
pleted Austro-Hungarian  armies  facing  him  were 
unprepared  for  an  attack." — Ibid.,  pp.  184-185. 

2.  Progress  of  the  offensive. — "The  offensive 
started  on  June  3d,  with  a  preparatory  bombard- 
ment. It  had  its  greatest  initial  success  in  the 
Volhynian  sector,  west  of  Rovno.  Rovno  stood 
at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  fortresses — Rovno, 
Dubno,  and  Lutsk — which  guarded  Kiev  from  an 
invasion  coming  north-east  out  of  Galicia.  The 
two  western  anchor  points  of  the  triangle  had 
fallen  to  the  Germans  in  the  last  days  of  the  re- 
treat of  iQiS.  From  Rovno  a  railroad  ran  south- 
west through  Dubno  to  Lemberg.  Another 
railroad,  running  north-west  to  Kovel  and  Brest- 
Litovsk,  passed  close  to  Lutsk.  Kovel  and  Lemberg 
were  Brusiloff's  two  objectives.  They  were  joined 
by  a  north  and  south  railroad  which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  cut.  The  advance  west  from  Kovno 
carried  everything  before  it.  Two  Austro-Hun- 
garian divisions,  composed  mostly  of  Czechs  and 
other  Slavic  elements,  were  encountered  on  the 
enemy's  first  line.  They  cheerfully  surrendered 
and  a  wide  gap  was  opened  through  which  Kaledin's 
Eighth  Army  poured.    On  the  first  two  days  the 


advance  covered  twenty  miles.  On  June  6th  the 
Russians  entered  Lutsk,  which  the  Archduke 
Joseph-Ferdinand  had  hastily  abandoned,  leaving 
behind  him  valuable  stores  and  thousands  of 
wounded  soldiers.  Dubno  was  now  threatened 
with  envelopment  from  the  north.  The  Austrians 
evacuated  it  on  June  loth.  The  Russian  armies 
spread  out  to  the  west  of  the  triangle  of  fortresses. 
North-west  of  Rovno  the  town  of  Kolki,  on  the 
Styr  River,  was  reached  and,  a  little  farther  south 
and  west,  the  town  of  Svidniki,  on  the  Stokhod 
River,  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Kovel. 
Directly  west  of  Lutsk  the  Russians  advanced 
twenty-five  miles,  to  Zaturtsy,  a  httle  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Vladimir-Volynski,  on  the  Kovel- 
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Lemberg  railroad.  Farther  south  they  reached  a 
point  less  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  railway. 
These  gains  were  made  between  June  17th  and 
23d.  Pushing  south-west  from  Dubno,  Kaledin's 
troops  covered  thirty  miles  in  six  days,  reaching 
the  Galician  frontier  on  June  i6th.  The  Eighth 
Army  had  driven  a  wedge  fifty  miles  deep  into 
the  Austrian  lines  and  had  captured  seventy  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  eighty-three  guns.  Sakharoff's 
Eleventh  Army,  on  Kaledin's  left,  was  much  less 
successful.  It  failed  to  break  the  lines  held  by 
the  Bavarian  army,  under  General  Count  Bothmer, 
west  of  Tarnopol.  Scherbatcheff's  Seventh  Army, 
on  Sakharoff's  left,  advanced  into  south-eastern 
Galicia,  carried  the  Austrian  positions,  and  on 
June  8th  captured  Buczacz,  on  the  Strypa  River. 
To  Lechitsky's  Ninth  Army,  on  the  extreme  Isft, 
was  assigned  the  task  of  recovering  Bukowina. 
This   it   accomplished   in    a   brilliant    manner.     A 
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passage  of  the  Dniester  was  forced  on  June  ath 
and  the  Austro-Hungarians  were  badly  defeated 
on  June  nth  at  Dobronovtse,  between  the  Dniester 
and  the  I'ruth,  eighteen  thousand  prisoners  being 
captured.  Sniatyn  fell  on  June  13th  and  on  the 
same  day  Lechitsky  arrived  on  the  Pruth,  opposite 
Czernowitz.  On  June  i6th  the  Pruth  was  crossed. 
Czernowitz  fell  the  next  day.  Lechitsky  had  cap- 
tured up  to  that  date  37,832  men  and  40  puns." — ■ 
W.  L.  McPherson,  Sliort  history  of  the  Great  War, 
pp.   185-187. 


BRUSSILOV'S  OFFENSIVE  ON  THE  AUSTRO- 
RUSSIAX  FRONT 

3.  Austrian  retreat. — "The  Austro-Hungarians 
in  Bukowina  were  now  in  full  retreat  toward  the 
Carpathian  passes.  Cossack  cavalry  overran  the 
crownland  between  June  18th  and  26th.  On  June 
23d  they  reached  Kimpolung,  on  the  Rumanian 
border,  and  then  spread  west  toward  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  passes.  Bukowina  having  been  cleared, 
Lechitsky  turned  north-west  into  Galicia,  aiming 
at  the  Jablonitsa  Pass,  through  which  a  railroad 
runs  from  the  Hungarian  plain  to  Kolomea,  and 
thence  north  to  Lemberg.  The  retreating  Austro- 
Hungarians  tried  to  make  a  stand  before  Kolomea, 
b«t  were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  10,500  prisoners. 
The  Russians  entered  Kolomea  on  June  28th.  On 
July   8th   Delatyn,   in   the   foothills   just   north   of 


the  Jablonitsa  Pass,  was  seized  and  the  approaches 
from  the  (lalician  side  were  secured.  This  pass 
and  the  other  Carpathian  passes  to  the  south 
were  intended  to  be  used  by  the  Russians  to  invade 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  co-operation  with 
the  Rumanians,  after  Rumania  should  enter  the 
war.  Lechitsky  now  suspended  operations.  He 
had  taken,  since  June  4th,  60,000  prisoners  and 
sixty-seven  guns.  The  Brusiloff  offensive  was  a 
staggering  blow  to  Austria-Hungary.  It  com- 
pelled an  abandonment  of  the  campaign  against 
Italy.  Men  and  big  guns  began  to  flow  back  from 
the  Tyrol  to  Galicia.  German  aid  was  also  sum- 
moned. Hindcnburg  sent  several  divisions  down 
from  the  north  and  four  were  shifted  to  the  Eastern 
Front  from  France.  The  Austrian  High  Command 
had  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Russia  was 
incapable  of  another  real  offensive.  It  had  stripped 
the  Galician  and  Bukowina  fronts  in  order  to  con- 
quer Northern  Italy.  Now  it  had  to  pay  in  men. 
territory,  and  prestige  for  a  glaring  error  of  judg- 
ment. Reinforcements  in  the  Lutsk  sector  enabled 
the  Germans  to  turn  after  June  i6th  and  recover 
a  few  miles  of  territory.  But  on  July  4th  Lesh's 
army,  on  Kaledin's  right,  began  a  movement  west 
toward  the  Stokhod  River  line.  In  three  days  it 
reached  the  river — an  advance  of  thirty  miles. 
There  the  Russians  were  held  up  by  German  troops 
and  suffered  heavy  lo.sses  trying  to  clear  the  Stok- 
hod barrier.  Between  June  28th  and  August  3d. 
Lesh,  with  Kaledin's  assistance,  got  across  the 
river  at  several  points.  But  the  German  Hne 
held.  Kovel,  the  main  Russian  objective  in  this 
region,  was  never  seriously  threatened.  South 
of  Lutsk,  however,  Sakharoff's  army  got  in  mo- 
tion again  on  July  i6th.  It  stormed  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  trenches  at  Shklin  (eighteen  miles  south- 
west of  Lutsk),  capturing  13,000  prisoners.  The 
Austro-Hungarians  fell  back  to  the  Lipa  River. 
There  Sakharoff.  on  July  2oth-22d,  again  defeated 
the  disorganized  enemy  and  took  12,000  prisoncs. 
A  third  engagement  gave  him  the  town  of  Brody, 
and  14,000  prisoners.  Turning  south,  the  Eleventh 
Russian  Army  now  brought  up  on  the  flank  of 
Bothmer's  Bavarians,  who  had  been  holding  Srher- 
batcheff  in  check,  west  of  Tarnopol.  Bothmer 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  the  line  up  the  Zlota-Lipa 
River.  About  the  same  time  Scherbatcheff  and 
Lechitsky  turned  Bothmer's  southern  flank.  Join- 
ing forces  on  August  7th  they  pushed  north-west 
toward  Stanislau,  which  city  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy  on  August  loth.  Lechitsky  then  cleared 
all  the  district  between  Stanislau  and  the  Car- 
pathians, while  Scherbatcheff  pushed  north-west  to 
Mariampol,  which  he  occupied  on  August  13th.  Up 
to  that  date  he  had  captured  56,421  prisoners.  In 
the  first  week  of  September  he  broke  Bothmer's 
line  on  the  Zlota-Lipa  at  Brzezany  and  almost 
reached  Halicz.  Early  in  August  Hindenburg  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Eastern  Front  from  Riga 
down  to  Tarnopol.  He  borrowed  several  Turkish 
divisions  and  gave  them  to  Bothmer.  With  these 
troops  the  latter  began  to  counter-attack  in  Galicia. 
These  counter-attacks  marked  the  end  of  the  last 
phase  of  the  Brusiloff  offensive.  The  results  of 
the  drive  had  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  Allied 
expectations.  The  Teuton  Eastern  Front  had  been 
broken  on  a  stretch  of  310  miles,  to  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  miles.  Bukowina  and  south- 
eastern Galicia  had  been  reconquered.  A  con- 
nection with  Rumania  along  the  Carpathians  had 
been  established.  Nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken  and  405  guns.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  German  losses  were  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  million.     But  the  Russian 
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losses  were  also  enormous.  The  offensive  stopped 
because  Russia  had  nearly  exhausted  her  munition^ 
stocks  and  had  worn  down  her  best  armies.  She 
would  never  be  capable  again  of  an  effort  like 
Brusiloff's.  Her  intervention  had  saved  Italy. 
But  it  had  disabled  her  from  playing  a  similar 
role  when  Rumania  entered  the  war  in  the  fall  of 
1916  and  found  herself  facing  a  fate  like  Serbia's. 
Russia  had  established  a  satisfactory  contact  with 
Rumania.  But  when  the  time  came  to  join  the 
Rumanians  in  an  invasion  of  Hungary,  Russian 
power  to  break  through  the  Carpathian  barrier 
had  vanished." — Ibid.,  pp.  187-190. 

4.  German  attempts  at  relief. — In  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  his  own  narrative,  von  Luden- 
dorff  gives  the  story  of  the  German  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  terrible  pressure  from  the  Russian  offensive 
on  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies,  saving  them  from 
the  utter  collapse  that  threatened  them  during  June 
and  July,  igi6.  "On  August  3  or  4  we  were  in 
Kowel,  the  headquarters  of  General  von  Linsingen. 
.  .  .  The  Eastern  front  had  passed  through  another 
critical  period.  The  terrific  Russian  offensive  had 
burst  on  us,  and  the  end  of  the  fighting  could 
not  be  foreseen.  We  were  heavily  engaged,  and 
there  was  slight  hope  of  relief.  There  were  too 
many  troops  of  the  oldest  classes  on  the  Eastern 
front,  and  we  did  not  Hke  to  place  such  men  in  the 
hottest  corners.  While  the  attacks  at  Riga  were 
dying  down,  the  Russians  resumed  their  offensive 
on  July  23,  north  of  Baranovici,  where  they 
imagined  they  were  facing  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
and  had  some  success.  But  this  had  since  been 
limited  by  a  German  counter-attack.  The  Russian 
attack,  carried  out  with  great  violence  on  the  25th 
and  27th,  remained  without  result.  The  actions 
on  the  front  of  Von  Linsingen's  army  group  had 
been  continued  into  the  second  half  of  July.  They 
never  actually  came  to  an  end.  The  strain  on 
this  group  was  severe.  The  front  was  not  firm. 
On  July  28  the  big  Russian  offensive  on  the 
Stochod  had  begun,  and  continued  with  unprece- 
dented violence  until  the  evening  of  August  i.  The 
Russians  had  assembled  enormously  superior  num- 
bers, and  continuously  fed  their  line  regardless 
of  losses.  At  several  points  there  had  been  very 
critical  moments.  German  Landwehr  had  to  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  those  parts  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian lines  which  he  had  penetrated.  Even  the 
German  troops  were  forced  to  give  ground,  as 
their  front  was  thin  and  their  losses  heavy.  But 
finally  we  threw  everything  into  the  scale  and  the 
front  held.  The  fighting  had  extended  northward 
and  involved  Gronau's  army  group,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  strength  was  inadequate  for  so 
extended  a  front,  put  up  a  strong  defense  with 
exemplary  coolness.  They  employed  their  few 
reserves  with  the  greatest  economy,  and  always 
had  something  in  hand  to  support  General  von 
Linsingen's  extreme  left  wing.  The  staff  of  this 
group  naturally  took  a  grave  view  of  the  .situation, 
but  its  resolution  was  unshaken.  There  was  no 
doubt  that,  despite  their  terrific  losses,  the  Russians 
would  soon  resume  their  offensive  and  continue 
it  for  some  time.  They  had  plenty  of  men,  but 
used  them  recklessly,  and  such  tactics  promised 
no  success,  even  against  our  thin  lines.  The  staff 
of  the  army  group  hoped  to  remain  master  of  the 
sitiTation.  ...  In  the  evening  we  were  at  Wladimir- 
Wolynsk,  the  headquarters  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Fourth  .\rmy,  which  was  in  General  von  Lin- 
singen's command.  This  army  had  been  thoroughly 
stiffened  with  German  troops.  Its  Commander-in- 
chief.  Colonel-General  von  Tertszczanski,  an  excit- 
able officer,  was  so  obsesseoi  with  the  idea  of  the 


'Austrian  prestige'  that  he  gave  General  von  Lin- 
singen  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  ...  On  this  occasion 
Colonel-General  von  Tertszczanski  spoke  with  re- 
markable frankness  of  the  behavior  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  during  the  recent  battles.  The 
picture  he  gave  us  was  anything  but  cheerful. 
Next  morning  we  were  in  Lemberg,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Second  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 
I  was  surprised  by  the  beauty  and  German  ap- 
pearance of  Lemberg.  In  this  respect  it  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  Cracow,  which  is  charac- 
teristically Polish.  In  General  von  Boehm-Ermolli 
and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bardolph,  we 
found  two  very  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  soldiers, 
with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work.  They  had 
no  illusions  about  the  low  powers  of  resistance 
of  their  troops.  At  the  end  of  July,  after  the 
Russian  attacks,  the  army  had  been  withdrawn 
west  of  Brody  and  the  upper  Sereth.  Both  officers 
were  delighted  to  hear  that  a  mixed  German  di- 
vision could  be  put  at  their  disposal  for  use  in 
the  immediate  future.  They  regarded  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  enemy  offensive  as  a  certainty. 
We  .  .  .  left  them  with  the  feeling  that  they  were 
fully  confident.  But  on  the  front,  in  spite  of  our 
strong  positions,  we  anticipated  a  critical  situation 
in  view  of  the  imminent  Russian  offensive,  as  we 
could  not  possibly  send  reserves  up  in  time.  In 
Lemberg  I  also  had  a  few  words  with  General  von 
Seeckt,  who  took  a  serious  view  of  the  position 
of  the  Archduke  Charles's  group,  especially  south 
of  the  Dniester.  The  Russians  had  thrust  hard 
against  the  line  west  of  Tlumacz-Ottynia,  and  in 
places  reached  the  crest  of  the  Carpathian:  between 
Tartar  Pass  and  the  frontier  of  Rumania.  The 
fate  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  group  was  a  mattsr 
of  life  and  death  to  us.  The  grave  position  in 
which  it  stood  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  us.  If  this  group  retired  any  farther  south 
of  the  Dniester  the  left  wing  and  then  the  right 
of  the  extended  Eastern  front  would  be  carried 
back  with  it.  We  had  continually  to  allow  for 
the  situation  of  this  group.  We  gave  it  all  the 
help  we  could,  although  it  was  not  under  our 
command." — General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  Luden- 
dorff's  own  story,  pp.  270-273. 

5.  German  assistance  to  Austria. — "The  ist 
Infantry  Division,  which  had  already  fought  in 
the  Carpathians  in  the  winter  of  1915,  was  now, 
by  order  of  our  General  Headquarters,  on  its  way 
through  Hungary  to  this  sector.  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  it  north  of  the  Carpathians,  as 
there  was  little  chance  that  the  Russians  would 
attempt  to  envelop  our  extreme  right  wing  between 
our  front  and  the  Carpathians.  Their  communica- 
tions behind  their  line  were  much  too  bad,  and 
this  danger  could  never  become  serious.  It  would 
always  be  possible  to  meet  it  in  time,  despite  the 
incredible  railway  communications  in  Hungary. 
But  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  at  Teschen,  feared 
a  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary,  and  their  cries 
for  help  proved  stronger  than  military  considera- 
tions. On  the  return  journey  to  Brest-Litovsk, 
where  we  intended  to  remain  for  the  present  in 
our  train,  we  discus'^ed  matters  with  General  von 
der  Marwitz  and  General  von  Litzmann,  who  now 
commanded  mixed  German  and  .Xustro-Hungarian 
troops  in  Von  Linsingen's  army  group.  They  re- 
garded their  position,  if  the  Russians  resumed  their 
attacks — and  this  they  anticipated — as  very  grave, 
basing  their  fears  on  their  experiences  in  recent 
actions.  .  .  .  We  heard  the  same  story  everywhere. 
The  situation  in  the  East  remained  as  critical  as 
ever.  I  had  set  myself  the  double  task  of  con- 
solidating   the    front    and    training    the    troops   of 
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the  Austro-HunRarian  Army.  With  what  measure 
of  success  was  doubtful.  .  .  .  German  troops  were 
needed  to  stiffen  the  Austro-IIun^arian  front.  The 
old  front  of  the  Commander-in-chief  in  the  East 
had  already  been  so  heavily  drawn  ujjon  that  no 
further  demands  could  be  made  upon  it  for  the 
time  being.  The  heavy  attack  south  of  Riga  had 
just  been  repulsed,  but  it  was  quite  likely  to  be 
renewed.  We  released  a  few  cavalry  regiments,  a 
mixed  division,  about  three  battalions  strong,  and 
some  batteries  under  General  Melior.  We  had 
already  promised  these  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  and  they  were  immediately  despatched.  Our 
only  reserve  for  a  front  of  about  one  thousand 
kilometers  now  consisted  of  but  one  cavalry 
brigade,  strengthened  by  artillery  and  machine 
guns — certainly  not  an  enviable  position,  consider- 
ing that  we  had  to  prepare  at  any  moment  to 
send  help  to  any  point  of  an  enormous  front. 
This  is  but  one  further  example  of  what  we  Ger- 


few  days  later,  however,  two  were  handed  over 
to  us,  while  the  third  was  attached  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles's  group.  The  Russians  had  by  this 
time  realized  that  they  could  do  nothing  against 
the  German  front,  and  did  not  again  attack  north 
of  the  Pripet.  They  intensil'ied  their  pressure  in 
Wolhynia  and  East  Galicia  and  brought  up  fresh 
forces  to  these  points.  Even  in  the  first  half  of 
August  their  attacks  here  were  resumed." — Ibid., 
pp.  273-276. 

6.  Russian  offensive  against  Germans  and 
AusTRiANs. — "On  August  8  and  9  the  Russians  again 
attacked  Von  Linsingen's  group  and  the  right  wing 
of  Gronau's  group  along  their  whole  front,  and 
were  repulsed.  Even  if  the  main  offensive  had 
come  to  an  end,  severe  fighting  was  still  in  prog- 
ress, especially  along  the  Stochod  east  and  north- 
east of  Kowel.  The  Russians  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  footing  in  a  few  places  on  the  western  bank. 
This  was  not  in  itself  of  decisive  importance,  but 
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mans  achieved.  The  cavalry  brigade  was  also 
destined  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  and  was 
to  be  attached  to  Melior's  detachment.  Other 
forces  were  available  to  General  Headquarters  for 
use  in  the  East.  The  Turkish  15th  Corps  was 
coming.  Enver  had  decided,  in  view  of  the  critical 
position  in  the  East,  to  send  an  army  corps  from 
the  Constantinople  district  to  the  Eastern  front. 
The  German  General  Headquarters  intended  to 
strengthen  Von  Linsingen's  group  with  this  di- 
vision. The  billeting  officers  were  actually  on  the 
scene  at  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Charles'  group  determined 
General  Headquarters  to  deflect  the  Turkish  corps, 
which  had  only  a  few  trains  at  its  disposal,  to  East 
Galicia.  The  Turks  fought  well  with  the  German 
Southern  Army,  although  they  had  to  learn  and 
practise  what  to  them  were  entirely  novel  methods 
of  warfare.  The  formation  of  the  three  divisions 
which  General  Headquarters  had  ordered  in  July 
for  the  East  was  nearly  complete,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  them  at  my  disposal 
at  once.  General  Headquarters  did  not  consent, 
as  it  did  not  consider  them  fit  for  action  yet.    A 


it  made  things  very  difficult  for  Von  Linsingen's 
group,  which  was  being  taxed  to  the  uttermost  and 
suffering  heavy  losses.  It  compelled  us  to  detrain 
our  cavalry  at  Kowel.  Simultaneously  with  the 
attack  on  Kowel,  Russian  attacks  against  the 
Second  Austro-Hungarian  Army  and  the  Archduke 
Charles's  group  in  Galicia  met  with  success.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  was 
broken  through  at  Zaloscz;  Melior's  detachment 
prevented  the  worst,  but  the  front  was  so  rickety 
that  we  withdrew  it  to  Zborow.  The  two  new 
divisions  placed  at  our  disposal  were  put  under 
General  von  Eben,  commanding  the  ist  Corps,  and 
they  just  sufficed  ultimately  to  hold  the  Zborow 
sector  in  severe  and  prolonged  fighting.  They  had 
come  too  late  to  defend  the  Sereth  sector.  When 
this  was  abandoned  by  the  right  wing  of  the 
Second  Army,  the  left  wing  of  Von  Bothmer's 
army,  which  had  until  then  stood  its  ground,  had 
to  retreat  also.  South  of  the  Dniester  the  Russians 
had  again  attacked  at  Tlumacz,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian troops  had  thrown  them  back  and  taken 
Stanislau  and  Nadworna.  Here  their  attacks  had 
been  victorious,  but  ^n  the  Carpathians  the  Ger- 
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man  troops,  under  General  von  Conta — including 
the  ist  Infantry  Division — had  denied  them  any 
success." — General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  Ludendorff's 
own  story,  pp.  276-277. 

7.  Importance  of  success  in  Galicia. — "I  con- 
sidered it  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
not  suffer  reverses  in  Galicia,  in  view  of  their 
effect  on  Rumania.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Gen- 
eral Count  von  Bothmer's  army,  notwithstanding 
its  stout  and  prolonged  assistance,  was  unavoid- 
able in  view  of  events  south  of  the  Dnieper.  It 
withdrew,  keeping  touch  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Army  to  the  Zborow-Brzeszany  line  behind 
the  Zlota  Lipa,  and  bent  its  right  wing  in  the 
direction  of  Stanislau.  So,  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
seemed  manifestly  possible.  The  attitude  of 
Rumania  grew  ever  more  doubtful.  From  the 
middle  of  August  onward  the  new  front,  under 
the  control  of  the  Commander-in-chief  in  the  East, 
began  to  hold.  The  Second  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  which,  after  all,  now  received  our  cavalry 
reserve  from  Kowel,  was  placed  in  support  at 
Brody.  It  was  also  so  stiffened  with  German  troops 
that  its  positions  could  be  regarded  as  secure.  As 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian troops  would  have  been  quite  able  to  hold 
their  positions  without  German  help.  But  that 
was  impossible  in  their  present  condition,  and 
we  had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  We  helped  as  much 
as  we  could,  but  the  blood  shed  by  German  troops 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  could  never  be 
made  good.  Von  Linsingen's  army  group  was  en- 
deavoring to  bring  order  into  its  units  and  form 
reserves.  We  sent  this  group  the  ist  Landwehr 
Division  from  Mitau,  which  the  Russians  were 
leaving  in  great  numbers.  The  construction  of 
positions  was  pushed  on,  and  in  this  connection 
we  had  to  supply  the  Second  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  with  a  great  deal  of  barbed  wire.  The  rear 
communications  were  also  organized.  It  was  a 
case  of  doing  everything  we  had  done  farther  north 
in  the  previous  autumn,  when  the  armies  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  in  the  East  took  to  trench 
warfare  after  our  offensive  ended.  The  conditions 
of  trench  construction  were  similar.  We  had  to 
start  everything  from  the  beginning.  Of  course, 
the  establishment  of  a  railway  network  was,  on 
the  whole,  easier,  for  whereas  the  front  was  then 
advancing  beyond  its  communications,  it  was  now 
being  forced  back  on  them.  All  the  same,  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  on  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian railway  system ;  new  lines  had  to  be  begun 
and  a  network  of  field  and  light  railways  con- 
structed close  behind  the  army.  Special  lines-of- 
communication  arrangements  had  to  be  made  in 
Lemberg  for  the  German  divisions  in  the  Second 
Austro-Hungarian  Army,  and  the  same  applied  to 
Hungary  for  the  divisions  fighting  in  the  Car- 
pathians. We  made  a  beginning  with  the  training 
of  the  march  formations  on  our  own  principles, 
and  they  were  to  be  inspected  by  German  generals. 
Colonel  Prince  Oscar  of  Prussia,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  training  of  the  Austrian  march  bat- 
talions in  the  German  Southern  Army,  did  very 
valuable  work.  German  artillery  brigade-com- 
manders taught  the  Austro-Hungarian  artillery, 
which  stood  very  high  as  regards  the  technical 
side  of  its  work,  the  conduct  of  an  artillery  action 
as  required  in  great  modern  battles.  We  initiated 
the  practice,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  exchang- 
ing officers.  Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could 
possibly  help  to  prevent  any  further  reverses  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  such  as  we  had  wit- 
nessed in  June.  ...  On  the  28th,  ...  at  4  p.m.. 


we  left  Brest,  never  again  to  return  to  the  Eastern 
front.  Behind  us  lay  two  years  of  strenuous,  united 
work,  and  mighty  victories" — Ibid.,  pp.  277-280. 

8.  German  strategical  problems. — At  the  time 
of  Brussilov's  famous  drive  on  the  eastern  front, 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  General  von  Falkenhayn  was 
chief  of  the  German  General  Staff.  In  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  his  book  he  discusses  the 
strategical  problems  which  the  Russian  offensive 
created  for  Germany,  and  shows  how  they  involved 
all  the  other  fronts  of  the  Central  empires  as  well. 
"The  mere  holding  of  ground  in  Galicia  had  buc 
sHght  importance  for  G.H.Q.  In  fact,  it  was  prac- 
tically limited  to  seeing  that  the  continued  exploi- 
tation of  the  oil  wells  was  assured.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  fresh  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary  or  an- 
other threat  to  Silesia  could  not  be  allowed.  The 
realization  of  either  of  these  events  was  bound  to 
bring  about  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  Central 
Powers.  We  were  therefore  faced  with  a  situation 
which  had  fundamentally  changed.  A  wholesale 
failure  of  this  kind  had  certainly  not  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
He  had  considered  it  impossible.  The  simplest  way 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  appeared  to  be  to 
hastily  concentrate  a  strong  German  Army  Group 
in  Poland,  West  Galicia,  or  Hungary  and  proceed 
to  a  counter-attack  with  far-reaching  aims.  The 
Austrian  General  Staff  strongly  recommended  that 
proposal.  But  however  attractive  this  idea  ap- 
peared in  theory,  it  was  barely  possible  in  practice. 
The  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  on  the  German 
portion  of  the  Eastern  front  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  Apart  from  the  surpassing  efficiency 
of  the  German  troops,  the  equilibrium  could 
only  be  maintained  if  those  troops  were  sup- 
ported by  really  well-built  positions  supplied  w.th 
an  abundance,  but  not  a  deadweight,  of  mobile  ma- 
terial. There  were  no  such  positions  further  back, 
and  on  that  account,  for  us  to  withdraw  our  front 
with  a  view  to  shortening  it  in  order  to  release 
troops,  promised  no  results.  We  had  even  to  an- 
ticipate that  all  the  troops  we  intended  to  draw 
from  Hindenburg's  Army  Group  would  have  to  be 
sent  to  Prince  Leopold's  Army  Group,  as  the  latter 
had  no  counter-positions  behind  it  as  suitable  for 
defence  with  reduced  numbers  as  that  in  which 
their  Unes  lay  at  the  moment.  Lastly,  the  technical 
difficulties  of  evacuating  the  present  front,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  with  threefold  superiority  in 
numbers,  and  even  then  crouching  to  spring,  were 
so  formidable,  that  we  shrank  from  the  idea.  .  .  . 
Consequently,  it  was  credible  enough  when  the 
Staffs  of  the  two  army  groups  reported  that  they 
might  gradually  be  able  to  release  troops  for  the 
Galician  front,  but  that  they  could  not  surrender 
them,  anyhow  not  within  the  time  required,  to 
form  an  offensive  group,  as  the  .Austrian  General 
Staff  proposed.  This  group  could  only  have  been 
formed  by  bringing  very  strong  forces  simultan- 
eously from  the  West.  This  would  involve  dclav 
during  which  the  last  line  of  resistance  left  to  the 
.'\ustrians  in  the  East  would  be  broken  down.  It 
would,  in  fact,  have  been  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Russia  without  our  allies.  For  this, 
however,  the  troops  available  from  the  West  were 
inadequate  even  if  it  were  decided  to  withdraw  be- 
hind the  Meuse  or  to  the  frontier.  Even  a  con- 
stant shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  at- 
tack could  never  conipen.satc  for  the  disadvantages 
which  must  inevitably  follow  such  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  our  pressure  in  the  West.  The  proposal 
of  the  Austrian  G.  H.  Q.,  therefore,  could  not  be 
accepted.    The  converse  was  equally  unacceptable: 
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the  idea  of  our  simply  leaving;  the  Kast  to  look 
after  itself,  sendinf^  no  reinforcements  from  the 
Western  front,  but  carrying  on  the  war  here  with 
the  greatest  possible  pressure,  and  awaiting  the 
development  of  events  in  the  Russian  theatre  of 
war.  It  would  have  been  presumptuous  to  rely  on 
a  failure  of  the  Russian  leadership  similar  to  that 
of  the  autumn  of  IQ14.  They  had  learnt  too 
muih  in  the  meantime  for  this.  Also,  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  by  our  allies  of  far  more  than  200,000 
men  in  three  days,  the  mere  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Russians  had  become  too  great.  There  was 
therefore,  no  hope  of  forcing  a  decision  in  the 
West  before  the  military  and  political  breakdown 
of  Austria.  Such  a  break-down  meant  in  any  cir- 
cumstances the  loss  of  the  war.  There  remained 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  reliefs  which  the 
German  command  in  the  East  unanimously  urged. 
Those  German  reserves  on  all  fronts  which  could 
be  in  any  way  spared  without  actually  endanger- 
ing the  front  itself,  were  to  be  thrown  with  all 
I)ossible  speed  into  Galicia  and  Volhynia  so  as 
to  bring  the  Russians  to  a  standstill  where  they 
threatened  most,  and  to  strengthen  the  Austrian 
line  where  it  seemed  most  brittle.  Only  by  this 
means  could  we  hope  to  succeed  in  welding  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  ally's  army  not  yet  hopelessly 
shattered  into  a  weapon  capable  of  co-operating  ef- 
fectively w'ith  our  own ;  only  in  this  way  could  we 
check  the  disorder  which  had  already  spread  con- 
siderably along  the  lines  of  communication  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Eastern  front,  and  which  was 
threatening  to  frustrate  all  efforts  to  save  the 
situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  so  limited 
a  withdrawal  of  reserves  made  the  position  on  the 
Western  front  much  less  favourable.  The  intention 
of  nipping  in  the  bud  by  means  of  a  heavy  counter- 
attack the  offensive  then  being  prepared  by  the 
English  had  to  be  dropped.  The  reserves  of  men 
and  ammunition  which  were  being  held  in  readi- 
ness for  this  were  too  seriously  reduced  by  the 
claims  of  the  East.  We  could,  however,  rely  on 
our  brave  troops  in  the  West  to  weather  th^ 
gathering  storm  even  without  this  help.  On  the 
Meuse  it  was  necessary,  as  a  result  of  the  plan  of 
operations  in  hand,  to  help  the  development  of  the 
situation  within  bounds  that  were  in  keeping  with 
the  forces  available." — E.  von  Falkenhayn,  German 
General  Staff  and  its  decisions,  1914-1916,  pp. 
281-285. 

9.  Conditions  of  Germ.an  .assistance. — "On  the 
8th  June  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in- 
formed Austrian  G.  H.  Q.  that  German  G.  H.  Q. 
was  prepared  to  help  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  these  considerations.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
most  urgent  task  to  bring  to  a  standstill  the  Rus- 
sian troops  attacking  in  the  Lutsk  area,  because 
there  was  imm„inent  danger  of  their  rolling  up 
those  parts  of  the  Austrian  ist  and  2nd  Armies 
that  were  still  holding.  The  enemy  advance  in 
Bukovina  seemed  for  the  moment  less  menacing. 
In  the  mountains  the  pace  would  be  bound  to 
slacken  greatly  of  itself.  Accordingly,  four  or  five 
German  divisions — one  from  each  of  the  Army 
Groups  of  Prince  Leopold  and  Hindenburg,  and 
three  from  the  Western  front — were  to  be  united 
with  some  of  the  sounder  Austrian  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kovno,  under  the  command 
of  General  von  Linsingen,  ...  to  undertake  a 
combined  offensive  to  the  south-east.  The  neces- 
sary conformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  ist  Army  with  this  attack-group  was 
ensured  by  placing  the  former  under  the  command 


of   \on   Linsingen's  Army   Group.     It  was  further 
stipulated    that    in    future    the    German    Staff,    in 
addition    to   the   control   of  the   operations,  should 
be  ensured  .uil   in^.ght   into   the  internal  condition 
of    the    Austrian     troops     under    their    command 
Hitherto    the    Austrian    G.  H.  Q.    had    persistently 
refused  ihe  encroachment  of  the  authority   of  the 
German    Command    into    the    Austrian    sphere    of 
authority    which    these    measures    involved.     They 
had    maintained    that    it    would    undermine    their 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  army,  and  that 
the   German    Command,   who   did   not   understand 
the    peculiar    circumstances    of    the     Dual    Mon- 
archy,  could   not   produce    better   results   from   its 
troops,  and  would   have  serious   friction   with   the 
local  authorities  and  the  people.     These  considera- 
tions had  been  weighed  on  the  German  side.   There 
is  no  doubt  that  to  a  certain  e.xtent  they  were  justi- 
fied.   The  facts  that  had  come  to  light,  however, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  our  ally  in  carrymg  out  the 
Italian     'Excursion'     excluded    henceforward    any 
such   consideration.     As  it   appeared,   the   Galician 
front  was  not   only   weakened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  for  the  benetit  of  the  Italian  front,  but 
even  its  capacity  for  resistance  had  been  reduced 
below  any  reasonable  standard  by  the  withdraw 
of  its  strong   complement   of  artillery,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  for  unreliable  troops  is  well  known, 
and  further  the  loss  partly  by  excnange  and  partly 
by   the  addition   of   unreliable   reserves,   of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  most  reliable  elements.     This 
explained    the   collapse.     There    must   be   no   repe- 
tition   of    these    occurrences.     To    prevent    it    the 
Chief    of    the    General    Staff    demanded    a    second 
guarantee  by  uniting  the  front  between  the  Pripet 
and   the    Dniester   under   the    command   of   Field- 
Marshal   von   Mackensen.     This  placing   full   pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  Commander  of  a  part  of 
the  front,  as  it  was  intended  should  henceiorward 
be    the    case    with    the    Field-Marshal,    had    many 
objections  as  regards  the  unity  of  command.   How- 
ever,  in   view   of   the   seriousness   of   the  situation 
and  the   personality   of  the   Field-Marshal,   it   was 
thought  that  these  could  be  laid  aside.     But  Aus- 
trian G.  H.  Q.  fiatly  refused  to  consider  this  plan, 
maintaining    that    to    put    it    into    practice    in    thj 
present  situation  would  involve  a  diminutio  capitis 
for  themselves  which  would  have  a  harmful  effect. 
As  this  argument  could  not  for  a  moment  be  re- 
futed, and  as,  moreover,  north  of  the  Dniester  the 
2nd  Austrian  Army  alone  was  not  under  German 
control,  the  appointment  of  the  Field-Marshal  was 
provisionally   abandoned.     For  the  same   reason   it 
was  still  found  impossible  at  the  end  of  June  to 
give  a  similar   position   to   Field-Marshal   Hinden- 
burg, as  had   been  intended.     On  the  other  hand, 
the    German    General    von    Seeckt    was    appointed 
Chief   of   Staff   to   the   Austrian   7th   Army,   which 
occupied  the  sector  south  of  the  Dniester  as  far  as 
the   Rumanian   frontier.     Austrian   G.  H.  Q.   finally 
pledged   themselves  not   to   carry    out   any  impor- 
tant operations  without  first  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with   German   G.  H.  Q." — Ibid.,  pp.   285-288. 


IV.     AUSTRO-ITALIAN  FRONT 

(a)  Capture  of  the  Col  di  Lana. — It  was  not 

till  the  middle  of  March  that  the  campaign  of 
1916  was  actually  begun  on  the  Italian  front, 
though  tremendous  feats  of  engineering  were  ac- 
compHshed  by  the  Italians  in  preparing  for  the 
spring  operations.  By  means  of  aerial  cables  heavy 
guns    and    other    war    materials    were    carried    to 
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heights  usually  attained  only  by  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers. Batteries,  the  guns  of  which  alone 
weighed  eleven  tons,  were  placed  at  elevations  oi 
over  nine  thousand  feet.  In  March,  however,  the 
guns  began  to  sound  again  on  the  Isonzo,  and 
Gorizia  and  the  Doberdo  plateau  were  subjected 
to  a  heavy  bombardment.  Spring  floods  delayed 
infantry  attacks  and  movements  for  some  weeks 
longer.  On  April  17  occurred  one  of  the  great 
mining  exploits  of  the  war,  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  the  Austrian  key  positions  in  the 
Camic  Alps.  "Toward  the  middle  of  the  short 
winter  afternoon  the  gorge  we  had  been  following 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  valley,  and  straight  over 
across  the  little  lake  which  the  road  skirted,  re- 
flected in  the  shimmering  sheet  of  steaming  water 
that  the  thaw  was  throwing  out  across  the  ice, 
was  a  vivid  white  triangle  of  towering  mountain. 
A  true  granite  Alp  among  the  splintered  Dolomites 
— a  fortress  among  cathedrals — it  was  the  out- 
standing, the  dominating  feature  in  a  panorama 
which  I  knew  from  my  map  was  made  up  of  the 
mountain  chain  along  which  wriggled  the  inter- 
locked lines  of  the  Austro-Italian  battle  front. 
'Plainly  a  peak  with  a  personality,'  I  said  to  the 
officer  at  my  side.  'What  is  it  called?'  'It's  the 
Col  di  Lana,'  was  the  reply ;  'the  mountain  Colonel 
'"Peppino"  Garibaldi  took  in  a  first  attempt  and 
Gelasio  Caetani,  the  Italio-American  mining  engi- 
neer, afterward  blew  up  and  captured  completely. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  positions  on  our 
whole  front,  for  whichever  side  holds  it  not  only 
effectually  blocks  the  enemy's  advance,  but  has 
also  an  invaluable  sallyport  from  which  to  launch 
his  own.  We  simply  had  to  have  it,  and  it  was 
taken  in  what  was  probably  the  only  way  humanly 
possible.  It's  Colonel  Garibaldi's  headquarters,  by 
the  way,  where  we  put  up  to-night  and  to-morrow ; 
perhaps  you  can  get  him  to  tell  you  the  story.' 
...  By  the  li-rht  of  a  little  splr.t  lamp  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  steady  drip  of  eaves  and 
the  rumble  of  distant  avalanches  of  falling  snow, 
Colonel  Garibaldi,  that  evening,  told  me  'the 
story': — 

"  'In  July  I  was  given  command  of  a  battalion 
occupying  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di 
Lana.  .  .  .  Looking  straight  down  the  Cordevole 
Valley  toward  the  plains  of  Italy,  it  not  only 
furnished  the  Austrians  an  incomparable  observa- 
tion post,  but  also  stood  as  an  effectual  barrier 
against  any  advance  of  our  own  toward  the  Livi- 
nallongo  Valley  and  the  important  Pordoi  Pass. 
We  needed  it  imperatively  for  the  safety  of  any 
line  we  established  in  this  region;  and  just  as  im- 
peratively would. we  need  it  when  we  were  ready 
to  push  the  Austrians  back.  Since  it  was  just  as 
important  for  the  Austrians  to  maintain  possession 
of  this  great  natural  fortress  as  it  was  for  us  to 
take  it  away  from  them,  you  will  understand  how 
it  came  about  that  the  struggle  for  the  Col  di 
Lana  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  that  has  yet  been 
waged  for  any  one  point  on  the  .\lpine  front. 
Early  in  July,  under  cover  of  our  guns  to  the 
south  and  east,  the  Alpini  streamed  down  from 
the  Cima  di  Falzare«o  and  Sasso  di  Stria,  which 
they  had  occupied  shortly  before,  and  secured 
what  was  at  first  but  a  precarious  foothold  on 
the  stony  lower  eastern  slope  of  the  Col  di  Lana. 
Indeed,  it  was  little  more  than  a  toe-hold  at  first; 
but  the  never-resting  Alpini  soon  dug  themselves 
in  and  became  firmly  established.  It  was  to  the 
command  of  this  battalion  of  Alpini  that  I  came 
on  the  12th  of  July,  after  being  given  to  under- 
stand that  my  work  was  to  be  the  taking  of  the 


Col  di  Lana  regardless  of  cost.  ...  At  that  time 
the  Austrians — who  had  appreciated  the  great  im- 
portance of  that  mountain  Irora  the  outset — had  us 
heavily  out-gunned,  while  mining  in  the  hard  rock 
was  too  slow  to  make  it  worth  while  until  some 
single  position  of  crucial  value  hung  in  the  balance. 
.  .  .  The  most  I  could  do  was  to  give  my  men  as 
complete  protection  as  possible  while  they  were 
not  lighting,  and  this  end  was  accomplished  by 
establishing  them  in  galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  time  the 
"gallery-barracks" — now  quite  the  rule  at  all  ex- 
posed points — were  used  on  the  Italian  front. 
There  was  no  other  way  in  the  beginning  but  to 
drive  the  enemy  off  the  Col  di  Lana  trench  by 
trench,  and  this  was  the  task  I  set  myself  to 
toward  thi-  end  of  July.  What  made  the  task  an 
almost  prohibitive  one  was  the  fact  that  the  Aus- 
trian guns  from  Corte  and  Cherz — which  we  were 
in  no  position  to  reduce  to  silence — were  able  to 
rake  us  unmercifully.  Every  move  we  made  dur- 
ing the  ne.xt  nine  months  was  carried  out  under 
their  lire,  and  there  is  no  use  in  denying  that  we 
suffered  heavily.  ...  By  the  end  of'  October  my 
original  command  of  a  battalion  had  been  increased 
largely.  The  Austrians  made  a  brave  and  skillful 
defense,  but  the  steady  pressure  we  were  bringing 
to  bear  on  them  gradually  forced  them  back^  up 
the  mountain.  By  the  first  week  in  November 
we  were  in  possession  of  three  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, while  the  Austrians  he'd  the  fourth  side— 
and  most  important  of  all  the  summit.  The  latter 
presented  a  sheer  wall  of  rock,  more  than  two 
hundred  metres  high,  to  us  from  any  direction  we 
were  able  to  approach  it,  and  on  the  crest  of  this 
cliff— the  only  point  exposed  to  our  artillery  fire-^ 
the  enemy  had  a  cunningly  concealed  machine-gun 
post  served  by  fourteen  men.  Back  and  behind, 
under  shelter  in  a  rock  gallery,  was  a  reserve  of 
two  hundred  men,  who  were  exoected  to  remain 
safely  under  cover  durins  a  bombardment  and  thea 
sally  forth  to  repel  any  infantry  attack  that  mighi 
follow  it.  The  handful  in  the  nnchine-gun  post, 
it  was  calculated,  would  be  sufn^^en^  and  more 
than  sufficient,  to  keep  us  from  scaling  the  cliff 
before  their  reserves  came  up  to  support  them ; 
and  so  they  would  have  been  if  there  had  been 
only  an  infantry  attack  to  reckon  with.  It  failed 
to  allow  sufficiently,  however,  for  the  weiuht  of 
the  artillery  we  were  brineing  up,  and  the  skill 
of  our  gunners.  The  apparent  impretinability  of 
the  position  was  really  its  undoing.  This  cunningly 
conceived  plan  of  defense  I  had  managed  to  get 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of — no  matter  how — and  I 
laid  my  own  plans  accordingly.  .-Ml  the  guns  I 
could  get  hold  of  I  had  emplaced  in  positions  most 
favorable  for  concentrating  on  the  real  key  to  the 
summit — the  exposed  machine-gun  post  on  the 
crown  of  the  cliff — with  the  idea,  if  po.ssible.  of 
destroying  men  and  guns  completely,  or,  failing  in 
that,  at  least  to  render  it  untenable  for  the  reserves 
who  would  try  to  rally  to  its  defense.  We  had  the 
position  ranged  to  an  inch,  and  so.  fortunately, 
lost  no  time  in  "feelinn"  for  it.  This,  with  the 
surprise  incident  to  it,  was  perhaps  the  principal 
element  in  our  success;  for  the  plan — at  least  so 
far  as  takiui^  the  summit  was  concerned— worked 
out  quite  as  perfectlv  in  action  as  upon  p-iner.  .  ,  . 
It  is  almost  certain  that  our  sudden  gust  of  concen- 
trated cunfire  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  all  the  men 
in  the  machine  gun  post  before  thev  had  time  to 
send  word  of  our  developinc  infantry  attack  to  the 
reserves  in  the  gallery  below.  At  anv  nte,  these 
latter  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  swarm  up  to 
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the  defense  of  the  crest,  even  after  our  artillery 
fire   ceased.     The    consequence    was   that    the    one 
hundred  and  twenty  Alpini  1  sent  to  scale  the  cliff 
reached   the   top   with   only   three   casualties,   these 
probably   caused    by    rolling    rocks   or   flying    rock 
Iragments.     The  Austrians  in  their  big  "funk-hole" 
were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  them  fell   prisoners  to  consid- 
erably   less    than    that    number   of    Italians.     The 
rest  of  the  two  hundred  escaped  or  were  killed  in 
their  flight.     So  far  it  was  so  good;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, taking  the  summit  and  holding  it  were  two 
entirely    different    matters.     No    sooner    did    the 
Austrians  discover  what  had   happened  than  they 
opened  on  the  summit  with  all  their  available  artil- 
lery.  .  .  .  Fifty  of  my  men,  finding  shelter  in  the 
lee    of    rocky    ledges,    remained   right    out    on    the 
summit;    the    others   crept    over   the   edge    of    the 
cliff  and  held  on  by  their  fingers  and  toes.     Not  a 
man    of   them   sought   safety   by    flight,   though    a 
retirement   would   have   been   quite   justified,   con- 
sidering what  a  hell  the  Austrians'  guns  were  mak- 
ing  of   the  summit.     The  enemy   counter-attacked 
at  nightfall,  but  despite  superior  numbers  and  the 
almost  complete  exhaustion  of  that  little  band  of 
Alpini  heroes,    they    were    able    to    retake    only   a 
half   of   the   summit.     Here,   at   a   ten-metres-high 
ridge   which   roughly   bisects  the   citmi,  the   Alpini 
held   the   Austrians,   and   here,  in   turn,   the   latter 
held   the   reinforcements  which   I  was  finally   able 
to  send  to  the  Alpini's  aid.     There,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  guns  of  either  side  (and  so  comparatively 
safe  from  both),  a  line  was  established  from  which 
there  seemed  Httle  probability  that  one  combatant 
could  drive  the   other,   at   least  without  a   radical 
•  change   from  the   methods  so   far  employed.     The 
idea  of  blowing  up  positions  that  cannot  be  taken 
otherwise  is  by   no   means  a   new   one.     Probably 
it   dates   back   almost  as   far   as   the   invention   of 
gunpowder  itself.  ...  It  was,  therefore,  only  nat- 
ural that,  when  the  Austrians  had  us  held  up  before 
a    position    it    was    vitally    necessary    we    should 
have,  we  should  begin   to  consider  the  possibility 
of  mining  it  as  the  only  alternative.     The  concep- 
tion  of  the   plan   did  not   necessarily   originate  in 
the   mind   of   any   one   individual,   however  many 
have  laid  claim  to  it.     It  was  the  inevitable  thing 
if  we  were  not  going  to  abandon  striving  for  our 
objective.     But   while    there   was   nothing   new   in 
the   idea    of   the    mine   itself,   in    carrying    out   an 
engineering    operation    of    such    magnitude    at    so 
great   an  altitude  and   from   a  position  constantly 
exposed   to   intense   artillery   fire   there   were   pre- 
sented   many    problems    quite    without    precedent. 
It  was  these  problems  which  gave  us  pause;   but 
finally,    despite   the   prospect    of   difficulties   which 
we  fully  realized  might  at  any  time  become  pro- 
hibitive, it   was   decided   to   make   the  attempt  to 
blow  up  that  portion  of  the  summit  of  the  Col  di 
Lana  still  held  by  the  enemy.    The  choice  of  the 
engineer  for  the  work  was  a  singularly  fortunate 
one.     Gelasio  Caetani— he  is  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Sermoneta— had  operated  as  a  mining  engineer  in 
the  American  West  for  a  number  of  years  previous 
to  the  war,  and  the  practical  experience  gained  in 
Cahfornia  and   Alaska  was  invaluable  preparation 
for  the   great   task   now   set   for   him.     His   ready 
resource  and  great  personal  courage  were  also  in- 
calculable assets.  .  .  .  Well,  the  tunnel  was  started 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1916.    Some  of  my 
men — Italians  who  had  hurried  home  to  fight  for 
their  c  untrv  when  the  war  started — had  had  some 
previous  experience  with  hand  and  machine  drills 
in   the  mines  of  Colorado  and  British  Columbia, 


but  the  most  of  our  labor  had  to  gain  its  experi- 
ence as  the  work  progressed.  .  .  .  The  worst  thing 
about   it  all   was  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  done 
under  the  incessant   fire   of   the  Austrian  artillery. 
I  provided  for  the  men  as  best  I  could  by  putting 
them  in  galleries,  where  they  were  at  least  able  to 
get    their    rest    in    comparative    safety.     My    own 
headquarters  were  in  a  little  shed  in  the  lee  of  a 
big  rock.     When  the  enemy  finally  found  out  what 
we  were  up  to  they  celebrated  their  discovery  by 
a  steady   bombardment   which   lasted  for  fourteen 
days  without  interruption.  .  .  .  We  were  constantly 
confronted    with    new    and    perplexing   problems — 
things  which  no  one  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
solve    before — most    of    them    in   connection    with 
transportation.   .   .  .  The  Austrians  had  performed 
a   brave   and   audacious  feat  in   emplacing  one   of 
their   batteries   at    a   certain   point,   the   fire    from 
which  threatened  to  make  our  position  absolutely 
untenable.     The   location    of    this   battery    was   so 
cunningly  chosen  that  not  one  of  our  guns  could 
reach   it ;    and  yet   we   had*  to  silence   it — and   for 
good — if  we  were  going  to  go  on  with  our  work. 
The   only   point   from   which   we  could   fire   upon 
these  destructive  guns  was  so   exposed   that   any 
artillery   we  might  be  able  to  mount  there  could 
only  count  on  the  shortest  shrift  under  the  fire  of 
the  hundred  or  more  "heavies"  that  the  Austrians 
would  be  able  to   concentrate  upon   it.   .   .   .   And 
then   there   arose   another  difficulty.     The   smallest 
gun  that  would  stand  a  chance  of  doing  the  job 
cut   out   for  it  weighed   .   .   .  about   two   hundred 
and  sixty-five  pounds;  this  just  for  the  gun  alone, 
with  all  detachable  parts  removed.     But  the  point 
where  the  gun  was  to  be  mounted  was  so  exposed 
that  there  was  no   chance  of  rigging  up  a  cable- 
way,   while    the   inchne   was   so   steep   and   rough 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  drag  it 
up  with  ropes.     Just  as  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
giving  up  in  despair,  one  of  the  Alpini — a  man  of 
Herculean  frame  .  .  .  came  and  suggested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  carry  the  gun  up  on  his  shoulder. 
Grasping   at  a  straw,   I  let  him  indulge  in  a  few 
"practice  maneuvers";  but  these  only  showed  that, 
while  the  young  Samson  could  shoulder  and  trot 
off  with  the  gun  without  great  effort,  the  task  of 
lifting   himself   and   his   burden   from   foothold   to 
foothold   in    the   crumbling   rock    of   the   seventy- 
degree  slope  was  too  much  for  him.     But  out  of 
this  failure  there  came  a  new  idea.     Why  not  let 
any  strong  man  simply  support  the  weight  of  the 
gun  on  his  shoulder — acting  as  a  sort  of  ambulant 
gun-carriage,    so    to    speak — while    a    line    of    men 
pulled  him  along  with  a  rope?     We   rigged  up  a 
harness  to   equalize   the   pull   on   the  broad   back, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  sixteen  ordinary  men,  the  feat 
was  accomplished  without  a  hitch.  .     .  The  gun — 
with  the  necessary  parts  and  munition — was  taken 
up  in   the   night,   and  at   daybreak  it   was  set  up 
and    ready   for   action.      It   fired   just    forty    shots 
before  the  Austrian  "heavies"  blew  it — and  all  but 
one  or  two  of  its  brave  crew — to  pieces  with  a  rain 
of  high-explosive.     But  it  had  done  its  work,  and 
done  it  well.     The  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.     The 
troublesome  Austrian  battery  was  put  so  completely 
out    of   action   that   the    enemy   never   thought    it 
worth  while  to  reemplace  it.     That  is  just  a  sample 
of  the  fantastic   things  we   were  doing   all  of   the 
three  months  that  we  drove  the  tunnel  under  the 
summit  of  the  Col  di  Lana.     The  last  few  weeks 
were  further  enlivened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Austrians    were    countermining    against    us.     Once 
they  drove  so  near  that  we  could  feel  the  jar  of 
their  drills,  but  they  exploded  their  mine  just  a  few 
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metres  short  of  where  it  would  have  upset  us  for 
good  and  for  all.  All  the  time  work  went  on 
until,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the  mine  was  finished, 
charged,  and  "tamped."  That  night,  while  every 
gun  we  could  bring  to  bear  rained  shell  upon  the 
Austrian  position,  it  was  exploded.  A  crater  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet 
deep  engulfed  the  ridge  the  enemy  had  occupied, 
and  this  our  waiting  Alpini  rushed  and  firmly 
held.  Feeble  Austrian  counter-attacks  were  easily 
repulsed,  and  the  Col  di  Lana  was  at  last  com- 
pletely in  Italian  hands.'  " — L.  R.  Freeman,  The 
Garibaldi  take  the  Col  di  Lanu  {World's  Work, 
June,  1917). 

(b)  Austrian  offensive. — i.  Minor  operations 
ON  Italian  front. — Relieving  pressure  on 
Verdun. — "Towards  the  end  of  February  [1916J, 
the  Germans  attacked  the  Verdun  zone.  It 
was  their  grand  offensive  which  they  intended 
to  be  final  on  the  western  front,  an  offensive 
which    should    prove   fulminating    and    irresistible. 


the  Gorizia  bridge-head  and  again  on  the  Tofana 
north-east  of  the  Tof  di  Montasio  where  the  Car- 
natic  joins  the  Julian  Alps.  The  Austrian  Com- 
mand was  taken  unawares,  expecting  no  operations 
owing  to  climatic  conditions.  Neither  could  they 
foresee  whither  the  principal  attack  was  being  di- 
rected, and  they  demanded  and  obtained  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Balkans  and  from  the  Russian 
frontiers.  In  order  to  parry  fresh  attacks  they 
attempted  an  offensive  initiated  on  March  26  with 
operations  on  the  high  But,  one  of  the  strongest 
positions  on  the  snow-clad  Carnatic  Alps.  The 
Italian  infantry  at  once  counter-attacked  and  after 
a  fierce  combat  of  30  hours  not  only  held  their 
own,  but  captured  valuable  outposts  from  the 
enemy.  On  the  same  day  a  conflict  lasting  40 
hours  took  place  north-east  of  Gorizia  and  ended 
with  the  enemy's  retreat  to  their  trenches.  ...  It 
was  at  this  time  that  General  Cadorna  visited 
Paris  and  London  to  confer  over  military  plans. 
Actions  akin  to  those  in  March  were  repeated  in 
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Instead  it  was  arrested.  .  .  .  Yet  the  Germans 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  attack 
and  meant  to  multiply  both  men  and  guns. 
The  heavens  were  darkened  over  the  Italian  front. 
Snow  tempests,  avalanches  raged  on  all  the  moun- 
tain districts.  On  the  lower  Isonzo  the  entrench- 
ments especially  on  the  Carso  were  scourged  with 
a  torrential  deluge  that  sunk  into  the  porous  earth. 
The  soldiers  dwelt  and  had  their  being  in  mud,  akin 
to  Dante's  Damned.  Nevertheless,  as  in  March, 
the  German  assaults  on  Verdun  were  being  more 
and  more  intensified,  at  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  and 
the  Central  Powers  were  obstinately  announcing 
the  need  of  striking  the  fatal  blow  on  the  west, 
the  Italian  Supreme  Command  deemed  it  impera- 
tive to  exert  heavy  pressure  on  their  own  front. 
Thus  the  enemy  could  not  withdraw  troops  or 
artillery,  the  latter  being  of  paramount  importance 
for  the  destruction  of  the  French  defences.  On 
March  6  excellent  work  was  done  on  the  Tofana 
and  later  on  the  middle  Isonzo  south-cast  of 
Corada,  around  the  Conca  di  Plezzo  near  Gorizia. 
With  disconcerting  rapidity  another  series  of  as- 
saults took  place  immediately  on  the  Carso  against 


April.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  Command  vainly  at- 
tempted diverting  manoeuvres  on  the  upper  and 
middle  Isonzo.  The  Italians  were  ready  on  the 
lower  Isonzo  near  Monfalcone,  where  they  cap- 
tured many  very  formidable  entrenchments.  The 
enemy  lost  1,300  prisoners,  guns,  and  considerable 
booty  of  all  sorts.  As  ever,  after  such  defeats,  the 
Austrians  sought  to  let  loose  their  rage  by  aerial 
attacks,  hoping  to  assert  their  superiority  by  bom- 
barding undefended  cities,  such  as  Ancona.  .  .  . 
But  although  the  high  mountain  lands  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  aerial  work,  either  for  offence  or 
scouting,  and  lack  suitable  ground  for  landing  or 
rising  against  hostile  aircraft,  the  winter  had  been 
well  spent  in  preparation  both  for  attack  and  de- 
fence."— War  of  Italy  (pamphlH). 

2.    Austrian    and    Italian    preparations    for 

GREAT  offensive. — "PUNITIVE  EXPEDIHON." — MASS- 
ING   OK    IIFjVVY    ARTILLERY. — OPENING    OF    BATTLE. — 

Austrians  checked. — "It  was  to  Italy  that  many 
eyes  were  turned  in  the  early  part  of  1016.  amid 
the  gloom  of  the  destruction  of  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
and  Albania;  the  invigoration  of  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia; the  obscurity  of  Greece;  the  increase  in  the 
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submarine  campaign,  and  the  murderous  persistence 
of  the  attack  on  Verdun — Italy,  without  coal,  grain, 
or   metal   s;ive   what  she  could   obtain   with   diffi- 
culty;   with   scarcely    anything   in   sufficient   quan- 
tity— Italy    not    yet    at    war    with    Germany,    nor 
certain   that   she   would   be;    with   her  Sphinx-like 
Minister   for    Foreign    Affairs    ISonninoJ,   and   her 
strong    political    antiwar    element;    with   her    men, 
amid   the   measureless  snows  of   the   Trentino  and 
Carnic    and   Julian    Alps,   driving,   in   Arctic    cold, 
under  incredible  hardships,  tunnels  through  moun- 
tains of  ice  and  rock,  scaling  icy  precipices,  swing- 
ing   their   cables    across   vast    gorges. — Would   she 
stand  it?     Could  she  stand  it?    .%  the  spring  drew 
nearer  it   was  evident   that   Italy  was   irrevocably 
bent  on  getting  Gorizia  and  Trieste,  and  Austria- 
Hungary   began   to    feel   the   need   of   some   action 
that   would  weaken   the  incessant  drive  that   Italy 
was  making  on  the  Isonzo  front,  and  relieve  her- 
self    from     the     ever-increasing     pressure     toward 
Gorizia   and   Trieste.     Moreover,   the   'gradual   ad- 
vance   of    the    Italians    into    the    Trentino,    which 
was  approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the  main  lines 
of  his  defense,  aroused  in   the  enemy   a  desire   to 
free   himself   from   a   pressure  which   was  growing 
more   threatening.'     Russia   had   been   driven   back 
sufficiently   to   give   Austria   a    freer   hand   on    her 
western  and  southern  front,  but  was  preparing  for 
another    attempt    later    on.     Germany    was    being 
held  up  at  Verdun.     The   time   appeared  ripe   for 
a   blow   at    Italy   before   Russia  should   be   ready. 
Austria   accordingly    made    carefully    elaborate   se- 
cret   preparations    for    an    offensive    against    Italy 
through  the  Trentino.     Here  Italy  had  pushed  for- 
ward  the  year  before,   capturing   mountain   peaks 
and  valleys,  as  fortune  followed  her,  in  her  move- 
ment on  Trent,  until  the  winter  caught  her  hold- 
ing among  the  peaks  and  precipices  a  line  irregu- 
larly advanced;  not  always  well  consolidated,  and 
in  places  not  capable  of  consolidation  until  other 
peaks    should   be    secured.     East    of   Lake    Garda, 
where  the  Austrians  had,  in  iS66,  laid  down  their 
frontier,    the    line    ran    deepest    down    into    Italy, 
a  little   north  of  Rivoli,  and  not  a  great  distance 
north  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  which  it  threatened. 
This  line  the  Italians  had  pushed  back  till,  speaking 
in   a  general  way,  it  ran  eastward  from  south  of 
Rovero  to   north   of  the   Col  Santo  supported  by 
the  great  Pasubio,  on  across  the  Val  Maggio  and 
the  Val  Sugana,  following  the  old  frontier  to  Monte 
Gallo,  and  on  northwest  of  Borgo.      From  Trent 
a    half-dozen    valleys   run   east,   south,    and    west, 
divided   by   mountain  ridges   between  which   com- 
munication is  difficult,  thus  affording  to  the  Aus- 
trians the   choice   of  a   half-dozen   corridors  down 
which   to   conduct   their   attack,   which,   if   pushed 
through,  would   reach   the   Venetian   Plain,   cut  in 
behind  the  Italian  army  on  the  Isonzo  and  sever 
irremediably     their     communications.*       Elaborate 
preparations    were    made    for    a    drive    al    fondo. 
Some  2,000  guns,  including  many  great  guns,  were 
assembled  from  every  part  of  the  Austrian  front, 
and  some  from  the  German— the  noted  420  mms. 
which  had  done  such  effective  work  in  Belgium.     It 
was   reported  that   from  the  Val  Lagarina  to   the 
Val   Sugana    there    was   a   gun    for   every    twenty 
yards,  a  number  of  them  the  most  powerful  guns 
in  existence.     The  Grandduke   [Archduke]  Charles, 
the  heir  to   the   throne,  was   brought  to  Trent   to 
take  personal  command,  with  General  Conrad  von 
Hoetzendorf  as  his   chief   of  staff,  than  whom  no 
man   hated    Italy    more.    .    .    .    The    Italians   soon 
became  aware  of  the  portentous  preparations  being 
made  for  the  offensive,  and  in  view  of  their  magni- 


tude were  naturally  anxious.  General  Cadorna, 
alter  making  a  careful  tour  of  insix;ction  of  the 
Trentino  lines,  moved  his  headquarters  at  the  end 
of  April  to  this  Sector,  taking  them  up  with  the 
First  Army,  whose  commander  was  soon  after- 
ward removed  on  the  ground  that  insufficient  pro- 
vision for  defense  had  been  made  against  an  attack 
in  such  force." — T.  N.  Page,  Italy  and  the  World 
War,  pp.  251-253. 

"And   in    the    plan    of   campaign   of    1916   when 
the   Central    Powers    considered    themselves  secure 
in   any    initiative,    Germany    had    decided    on    the 
destruction   of   France  and  the   British  Army,  and 
Austria   had  decided   on   her  'Punitive   Campaign.' 
Conrad's  choice  to  attack  by  way  of  the  Trentino, 
under   snow   until  spring    was   well   advanced   and 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  Balkan  disturbances, 
prevented     simultaneous    attacks.     The     Germans, 
convinced    that    everything    was    ready,    attacked 
vigorously  towards  the  end  of  February.     Austria 
chose  May,  and  her  "amour  propre"  was   doubt- 
less  stimulated   by   the   utter   failure    of   the   sister 
nation     to     capture     Verdun.     Her     dignity     was 
slighted   inasmuch   as   after   the  grave   disasters  of 
1914  in  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Russian  front,  the 
military  direction  of  the  war  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  German  Supreme  Command,  which  directed 
operations  along  the  Western  fronts  and  also  had 
imposed  its  own  authority  in  the  Servian  campaign. 
The  undertaking  against  Italy,  which  would  be  in- 
vaded and  forced  to  a  separate  peace,  was  a  lore- 
gone  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  the  Austrian  General. 
.  .  .  The  certainty  of  Conrad's  plan  was  such  that 
the  Austrian  Comand  ordered  a  prolonged  and  care 
ful  preparation  of  the  offensive.   This  certainly  wa 
based  on  two  decisions  which  later  proved  them- 
selves grossly   erroneous.     The  first   was  based  on 
the  presumption  of  feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the   ItaUan  army  which  was  deemed  incapable  of 
facing  a  broad  and  decisive  frontal  attack,  incapable 
not  only  on  account  of  deiects  in  preparation,  but 
more    on   account    of    a    want    of    moral   strength, 
whereby  any  retreat  from  a  good  position  would 
have   speedily    become    a    rout.     The    second    was 
based  on  the  impossibility  of  the   Russians  to  at- 
tempt  a  grand   offensive   after   the   actions   of   the 
early  part  of  January  which  were  promptly  frus- 
trated.    Strong   in   these  conceptions,  the  Austrian 
Command,  deeming  its  eastern  front  secure,  drew 
therefrom  her  finest,  most  warlike  and  most  faith- 
ful troops,   with  a  vast   quantity  of  artillery,  and 
these  with  others  selected  from  the  Balkan  front, 
constituted  the  18  divisions  destined  to  attack  the 
Trentino.     This  force  of  400,000  men  supported  by 
more  than  2000  cannon  the  half  of  which  were  of 
medium  calibre,  with  40  pieces  of  305,  four  of  380, 
and  four  of  420,  was  entitled  the  'Punitive  Expedi- 
tion,'  a   title    which   breathed   assurance   and  con- 
tempt.    This,  with  the  aid  of  a  concentrated  artil- 
lery   fire    and    with    the    aggression    of    battalions 
massed  on  a  restricted  front  defended  by  mountain 
ranges,    would    rapidly    descend    on    the    Paduan 
plains,  thus  obtaining  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
Italians  on  the  Isonzo,  who,  caught  between   two 
fires  would  be  driven  to  a  hasty  retreat.     The  suc- 
cessful   invasion    of    these    valuable    and    populous 
regions  of  Italy  was  so  certain,  that  many  officials, 
with   manuals   of   art   and   history   and   Baedekers, 
were    appointed    to    follow    the    victorious    troops 
and  to  collect  the  most   precious  treasures  of   the 
country  from  Italian  museums  and  churches,  etc., 
and   pack   them    off   to    Austria.    .    .   .   The  attack 
chosen   by   the   Austrians   comprised   the   zone   be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.     The  bombard- 
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ment  opening  on  May  12  became  terrific  on  the 
14th.  An  apparent  offensive  spread  rapidly  from 
the  Val  Giudicaria  to  the  sea  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Itahans.  This  the  enemy  could  well  afford  to  do, 
as  the  massing  of  artillery  for  the  real  attack  was 
not  interfered  with  by  those  feigned  elsewhere. 
It  revealed  the  tremendous  superiority  of  their 
guns.  On  May  15  the  infantry  assault  followed, 
very  fierce  and  impetuous  on  the  lines  chosen  for 
the  real  attack.  The  assault  by  their  right  wing 
was  most  impetuous,  because  they  wished  to  drive 
the  Italians  from  the  positions  dominating  Rove- 
reto,  which  were  already  threatened,  especially  as 
a  swift  success  in  this  zone  would  have  decided 
the  offensive.  Their  forces,  conquering  the  Val- 
larsa  would  have  attained  by  the  road  from  Rove- 
reto  to  Schio,  the  nearest  points  from  which  they 
could  descend  to  the  plains  and  they  would  have 
established  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  Italians 
who  were  defending  the  tableland  of  Asiago.  In- 
stead, four  days  after  the  attack,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Austrians  was  absolutely  blocked.  After  an 
orderly  and  tenacious  retreat  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced positions,  the  Italian  resistance  grew  more 
and  more  stubborn  on  the  Coni-Zugna-Passo  di 
Buole  lines,  and  maintained  itself  vigorously  in 
hostile  territory  some  12  kilometres  beyond  the 
old  frontiers.  Until  the  end  of  May  the  Aus- 
trians, realising  the  deep  value  of  the  defence 
offered  by  the  37th  Division,  harried  them  with 
ceaseless  attacks,  but  after  12  days  of  incessant 
combat,  the  Buole  Pass  and  the  swollen  stream 
of  the  Adige  were  filled  with  Austrian  dead.  The 
swift  invasion  was  thus  arrested  on  the  right,  not 
only  through  this,  but  because  of  the  stubborn 
resistance  on  the  Pasubio  that  had  become  one 
of  the  strongest  bulwarks  against  the  desperate 
hostile  assaults  in  this  same  month.  The  left 
wing  suffered  much  the  same  fate  in  the  Val 
Sugana.  Here  also,  to  gain  the  ends  desired,  the 
Austrians  had  need  of  a  rapid  vfctory  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Brenta.  The  Italians  had  to 
be  thrust  back  from  Borgo  beyond  the  former 
boundaries,  to  secure  their  left  flank  from  ulterior 
menace.  Instead  from  May  15  to  May  25  the 
Italians  retired  ever  fighting  from  the  most  open 
positions  and  selected  a  fine  of  defence  slightly  to 
the  rear  of  Borgo,  still  in  hostile  territory  at  about 
18  kilometres  from  the  frontier.  Here,  every  at- 
tack was  repulsed.  Thus  four  days  after  the  offen- 
sive or  on  May  19,  the  Austrian  right  wing  was 
held  up;  later  on  May  26  their  left  wing  was  also 
held.  Both  wings  thus  weakening,  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  centre  necessarily  lost  its  value, 
and  this  on  the  tableland  of  Asiago  where  bat- 
talions and  artillery,  crushed  in  a  restricted  zone, 
were  all  but  smothered  by  their  own  advance. 
Arsiero  and  Asiago,  the  chief  inhabited  spots  of 
this  mountainous  and  wooded  region,  relinquished 
by  the  Italian  troops,  suffered  the  rage  and  fury 
of  the  enemy  that  had  failed  in  victory,  and  were 
sacked  and  burned.  On  June  2,  thanLs  to  18  days' 
gallant  defence,  the  Italian  Supreme  Command,  as 
announced  by  Cadorna  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  could  consider  the  Austrian  offensive 
absolutely  arrested  all  along  the  front." — War  of 
Italy   (pamphlet). 

3.  Austrian  failure. — "Indeed,  the  Italians 
were  now  assured  of  their  powers  of  defence  on 
account  of  the  reserves  they  had  received,  and  the 
enemy  could  only  obtain  partial  successes,  wholly 
on  account  of  their  great  superiority  of  artillery. 
This  also  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind:  that 
(ieneral  Cadorna,  with  a  wise  and  rapid  manoeuvre, 


after  having  overcome  the  early  surprises  of  the 
formidable  Austrian  invasion,  after  having  fore- 
seen and  organised  the  resistance  of  the  centre  in 
conjunction  with  the  wings,  had  not  uselessly 
amassed  great  numbers  of  troops  in  the  arid  and 
mountain  regions.  Instead  he  had  marshaled  a 
new  army  on  the  plain.  This  would  have  given 
battle  to  the  'Punitive  Expedition,'  had  it  in  great 
numbers  swooped  down  between  Thiene  and  Bas- 
sano ;  in  a  little  under  two  weeks  a  marvellous 
piece  of  work  was  accomplished;  82,000  railway 
cars,  and  more  than  a  thousand  motor  wagons 
had  transported  towards  the  menaced  region,  a 
number  of  troops  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
whole  Austrian  forces,  and  with  the  troops,  the 
artillery,  provisions,  munitions,  medical  and  hygi- 
enic necessities  and  thousands  of  quadrupeds.  One 
may  note  that  for  the  troops  engaged  on  the  arid 
tableland,  no  less  than  450,00c  htres  of  water 
had  to  be  provided  daily.  With  this  force  at  his 
back.  General  Cadorna  on  June  2,  and  when  the 
Austrians  still  hoped  for  success,  ordered  the  first 
disposition  for  the  offensive  to  be  carried  out  pri- 
marily on  the  wings  and  thus  menace  the  Austrian 
flanks.  The  first  judgment  of  the  Austrian  Com- 
mand, with  regard  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Italians 
to  resist  their  onslaught,  proved  fallacious.  Two 
days  afterwards,  on  June  4,  the  grand  Russian 
offensive  led  by  Brussiloff  in  Bucovina  proved  the 
second  judgment  erroneous,  namely,  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  Russians  to  develop  a  real  and 
powerful  attack.  On  May  21  a  clear  and  minute 
official  Italian  communication  had  demonstrated 
how  strong  units,  then  at  the  Italian  front,  had 
been  called  away  to  the  Russian  with  formidable 
artillery  supports.  The  extraordinary  Russian  suc- 
cesses which  in  the  shortest  time,  included  400,000 
prisoners,  absolutely  out  of  proportion  to  the  roll 
of  dead  and  wounded,  proved  with  the  compara- 
tively small  haul  of  guns  on  such  an  extended 
base,  that  the  Austrian  Supreme  Command,  in 
order  to  organise  the  'Punitive  Expedition'  had 
left  the  Russian  front  to  comparatively  worthless 
and  unreliable  troops.  .  .  .  The  Archduke  Joseph, 
then  in  command  on  the  western  front,  was  so 
certain  that  there  would  be  no  campaign,  that 
at  the  first  news  of  a  Russian  campaign,  he  smiled 
and  refused  to  give  any  orders,  declaring  that  these 
were  but  spasmodic  inroads  without  method,  but 
after  a  few  hours  he  was  forced  to  flee  precipi- 
tously from  Czernowitz.  The  'Punitive  Expedi- 
tion' had  failed.  The  flower  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  army  found  itself  bottled  up  in  places  which 
they  had  considered  easy  positions  for  the  coming 
invasion.  When  the  Russians  attacked,  the  Aus- 
trian divisions  engaged  were  decimated.  The  Ital- 
ion  troops,  after  the  inevitable  loss  of  men  and 
cannon  during  the  early  days  of  the  offensive,  were 
ready  to  profit  by  any  weakening  on  the  part  of 
their  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  was  long 
to  the  eastern  front,  and  in  order  to  arrest  the 
tremendous  assaults  of  the  Russian  masses,  the 
Austrians  had  need  once  more  to  humbly  crave 
for  German  aid.  Conrad's  plan  was  smashed,  and 
the  value  of  the  Italian  intervention  in  the  great 
war  repeated  it.self,  multiplied  itself,  because  the 
trial  .  .  .  had  been  overcome,  and  the  blunder  of 
their  Supreme  Command  had  given  Russia  a  re- 
venge of  which  she  fully  availed  herself  with  her 
happy  counter-offensive.  After  the  Italian  inter- 
vention, this  Russian  counter-offensive  arrested  the 
Austrian  advance.  The  great  trial,  ai)art  from  the 
nervous  uncertainties  of  (ho  earlier  days  when 
Austrian    artillery    had    wrought    much    the    same 
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havoc  as  the  famous  Pyrrhic  elephants  to  the  Ro- 
mans, permitted  the  army  to  regain  new  strength 
and  new  ardour  under  the  guidance  of  General 
Cadorna  who  had  lirmly  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  enemy.'' — Ibid. 

4.   Austrian    retreat. — "Behind   the    army,  the 
people  were  in  staunch  accord  for  stubborn  resist- 
ance.   The  National  Ministry  succeeded  Salandra's 
Cabinet,  wherein   for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Italy,  ministers  of  all  parties,  Catholics,  Repub- 
Ucans,  and  Socialists  were  united  in  their  intention 
of  conducting  the  war  to  a  victorious  finish.    The 
events  following  in  June,  July  and  August  proved 
the    failure   of    the   Austrian   plan,   not   only   with 
regard  to  its  positive  effects  but  also  to  the  nega- 
tive,  which   was   then   acknowledged  by   the   mili- 
tary  critic,   Colonel    Repington.     After   a    visit    to 
the   front,   he  expressed   the  opinion   that,   though 
the   Austrians   had   been   driven   back,   any   further 
Italian   offensive  action   was  now   paralysed.      In- 
stead, the  plan  of  Cadorna,  to  encounter  the  enemy 
on  the  roads  to  Trieste  .  .  .  had  not  been  changed. 
Indeed  he,  basing  his  opinions  on  the  silent  winter 
preparations,    drew    advantage    from    the    terrible 
difficulties  overcome  in  the  Trentino,  believing  that 
the  victory  would  inaugurate  one  of  the  finest  suc- 
cesses of  the  war.    The  dispositions,  given  by  the 
Italian  Supreme   Command  for  the   counter-offen- 
sive, were  put  in  practice  on  June  16.     The  reso- 
lute attack  on  the  right  wing,  with  the  intention 
of  exerting  pressure   on   the  enemy's  left,   already 
menaced   by    the  position   firmly   held   in   the   Val 
Sugana,  was  crowned  with  absolute  success.   Domi- 
nating points  were  wrested  from  the  enemy,  hun- 
dreds    of     prisoners,     a     mountain     battery,     and 
machine  guns  were  captured.     The  attack  was  re- 
newed on  the  i8th  and  four  days  later  the  Italian 
left  wing  assailed  the  enemy's  right  which  was  also 
menaced.     On   the  night  of  June   25  the  Austrian 
centre  retreated.     The  Italians  were  at  their  heels 
to  worry  them  and  their  actions  continued  during 
July.     Arsiero  and  Asiago  were  retaken,  the  Italian 
lines  were  advanced  on  all  sides  by  incessant  fight- 
ing   from    position    to    position,    ever    attacking, 
obliged  to  proceed  from  low  ground  to  the  heights, 
while  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  possessing 
the  mountainous  zones  that  dominate  the  tableland 
of  Asiago.     Meanwhile  with  the  aim  of  threaten- 
ing their  flank,  and  strengthening  the  forces  of  the 
counter-attack,    a    happy   engagement   yielded   the 
RoUenpass    (6000    feet)    to    the    Italians.     This    is 
situated  in  the  Dolomites  and  dominates  the  road 
that  joins  the  Conca  di  Fiera  di  Primiero  with  the 
great   (route  of  the  Dolomites).    Thence  was  suc- 
cessively initiated  a  series  of  methodical  mountain 
operations   on    the    massif    parallel   to    the   Val   di 
Fiemme.     A    powerful   mine    which   destroyed   the 
Austrian   position   on    the    Castelletto   consolidated 
the   Italian   occupation   of   the   Tofana   which   had 
become  a  perfect  model  of  mountain  fortification." 
—Ibid. 

(c)  Gorizia  campaign. — Vast  Italian  opera- 
tions.— Building  a  military  city. — Opening  of  at- 
tack.— Austrians  overwhelmed. — Fall  of  Gorizia. 
— "In  the  latter  half  of  June  the  recovery  of 
further  ground  on  the  Asiago  plateau,  coinciding 
with  the  announcement  of  the  amazing  Russian 
victories  marked  by  the  capture  or  desertion  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  Austrians,  removed 
the  last  element  of  danger  in  the  Trentino.  .  .  . 
Under  these  happy  auspices  the  men  and  guns 
began  to  pour  back  to  the  Isonzo  front.  The 
preparations  for  the  great  attack  on  Gorizia  were 
resumed.     In  July,  for  the  first  time  they  screened 
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our  Quisca  road  for  coming  events.     But  first  the 
Austrians  made   another   nearly   successful   attempt 
to    throw    out    the    plans    for    the    offensive.      The 
Italians   were   already   established   on   the   edge    of 
the  Carso  tableland;  but  to  take  and  hold  Gorizia, 
still  more  to  advance  on  Trieste,  they  would  have 
to    push    along    the    Carso    much    farther.      If    the 
enemy  could  now  prevent  them  by  a  surprise  at- 
tack, thrusting  them  off  the  edge  of  the  Carso  down 
into   the  plain   of   Aquileia,   Cadorna's   whole   plan 
would    be    ruined    in    advance.      This    scheme    the 
Austrians  almost   carried  to   success   by   the   unex- 
pected use  of  poison  gas  on  a  large  scale.  .  .  .  The 
Italians  had  served  out  masks,  but  they  fitted  too 
close;    the   troops   complained    of   suffocation,   and 
either  neglected  to  carry  them  or  threw  them  away 
in  the  hour  of   need.     Hence   the   surprise   by   gas 
on  June  29,  1Q16,  [whichj  caused  a  frightful  mas- 
sacre in  the  Italian  trenches,  and  drove  whole  regi- 
ments, staggering  and  dying  as  they  went,  off  the 
edge   of  the  Carso.     If  the  Austrian  infantry  had 
all   come   on    as   they   should,   the    disaster    would 
have    been    irreparable.      But    some    of    them    re- 
mained inactive,  and   the   situation   was   saved   by 
Colonel  Gandolfi,  who  gathered  round  him  half  a 
dozen  men  in  gas  masks,  and  made  shift  to  hold 
a   trench   until    reinforcements   came   up." — G.   M. 
Trevelyan,  Scenes  from   Italy's   war,   pp.   80-81. — 
"Not    for   a   moment   did   the    Italians   permit   the 
Austrian  offensive  in  the  Trentino  to  distract  them 
from  their  real  objectives:   Gorizia,  the  Carso,  and 
Trieste.  ...  In    little    more    than    a    month    after 
the    Italian    guns    had   ceased   to   growl   amid   the 
Tyrolean    peaks   and   passes,   they   were   raining    a 
storm  of  steel  upon  the  Austrian  positions  on  the 
Carso.     The   Carso  is  probably  the  strongest  nat- 
ural fortress  in  the  world.     Anything  in  the  shape 
of  defensive  works  which  Nature  had  overlooked, 
the    Austrians    provided.      For    years    before    the 
war   began   the   Austrian   engineers   were   at   work 
strengthening  a  place  that  already  possessed  super- 
lative   strength.     The    whole   face    of   the    plateau 
v/as  honeycombed  with  trenches  and  tunnels  and 
dugouts  and  gun  emplacements  which  were  blasted 
and  drilled  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  machinery 
similar   to   that   used   in   driving   the  Simplon   and 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnels.    The  posts  for  the  snipers 
were   armored   with   inch-thick   plates  of   steel   ce- 
mented into  the  rock.    The  dolinas  were  converted 
into    machine-gun    pits    and    bomb-proof    shelters. 
...  To  supply  these  positions,  water  was  pumped 
up  by  oil-engines,  but  the  Austrians  took  care  to 
destroy    the    pipe-lines    as    they    retired.      At    the 
northern  end  of  the  Carso,  in  an  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Wippach  and  the  Isonzo,  the 
snowy  towers  and  red-brown  roofs  of  Gorizia  rise 
above    the    foliage    of    its    famous    gardens.      The 
town,  which   resembles  Homburg  or   Baden-Baden 
and  was  a  popular  Austrian  resort  before  the  war, 
lies    in    the    valley    of    the    Wippach    (Vippacco), 
which  separates  the  Carso  from  the  southernmost      J 
spurs   of  the  Julian  Alps.     Down  this  valley  runs      '" 
the  railway  leading  to  Trieste,  Laibach,  and  Vienna. 
It   will   be   seen,   therefore,   that   Gorizia   is   really 
the  gateway   to   Trieste,   and   a   place   of   immense 
strategic  importance.     On  the  slopes  of  the  Carso, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  southwest   of  the  town, 
rises    the    enormously    strong    position    of    Monte 
San   Michele,   and   a   few   miles   farther   down   the 
Isonzo,    the    fortified    hill-town    of    Sagrado.      On 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  almost  opposite  Gorizia, 
are   the   equally   strong   positions  of   Podgora   and 
Monte  Sabotino.    Their  steep  slopes  were  slashed 
with    Austrian    trenches    and    abristle    with    guns 
which  commanded  the  roads  leading  to  the  river, 
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the  bridge-heads,  and  the  town.  To  take  Gorizia 
until  these  positions  had  been  captured  was  ob- 
viously out  of  the  question.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Austria  held  the  upper  ground.  .  .  .  The  difficulties 
which  the  ItaUans  had  to  overcome  in  their  ad- 
vance were  enormous.  From  their  mountain  nests 
the  Austrian  guns  were  able  to  maintain  a  mur- 
derous fire  on  the  Italian  lines  of  communication, 
thus  preventing  the  bringing  up  of  men  and  sup- 
plies. It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  Ital- 
ians to  build  new  roads  which  would  not  be  thus 
exposed  to  enemy  fire,  and  in  cases  where  this 
was  impossible,  the  existing  roads  were  masked 
for  miles  on  end  with  artificial  hedges  and  screens 
of  grass  matting.  In  many  places  it  was  found 
necessary  to  screen  the  roads  overhead  as  well 
as  on  the  sides,  so  that  the  Italians  could  move  up 
their  heavy  guns  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  enemy's  observers  stationed  on  the  highest 
mountain  peaks,  or  of  the  Austrian  airmen.  .  .  . 
Milhons  of  feet  of  lumber  had  to  be  brought  up, 
along  roads  already  overcrowded  with  traffic,  and 
that  lumber  had  to  be  transformed  into  tem- 
porary huts  and  barrackments — a  city  of  them. 
...  To  insure  the  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  army,  an  elaborate 
system  of  field  telegraphs  and  telephones  had  to 
be  installed,  and,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
lines  being  cut  by  shell-fire  and  the  whole  complex 
organism  paralyzed,  the  wires  were  laid  in  groups 
of  four.  ...  In  other  words,  it  was  necessary, 
before  the  battle  could  be  fought  with  any  hope 
of  success,  to  build  what  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  great  modern  city,  a  city  of  half  a 
million  inhabitants,  with  many  miles  of  macada- 
mized thoroughfares,  with  water  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  systems,  with  a  highly  efficient  sani- 
tary service,  with  railways,  with  huge  warehouses 
filled  with  food  and  clothing,  with  more  hospitals 
than  any  city  ever  had  before,  with  butcher-shops 
and  bakeries  and  machine-shops  and  tailors  and 
boot-menders — in  fact,  with  everything  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  500,000  men.  .  .  .  The 
most  formidable  task  which  confronted  the  Italians 
was  that  of  constructing  the  vast  system  of  trenches 
through  which  the  troops  could  be  moved  forward 
in  comparative  safety  to  the  positions  from  which 
would  be  launched  the  final  assault.  This  pre- 
sented no  exceptional  difficulties  in  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  on  the  Isonzo's  western  bank,  but  once  the 
Italians  had  crossed  the  river  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  Carso,  through  whose  solid  rock  the 
trenches  could  be  driven  only  with  pneumatic 
drills  and  dynamite.  .  .  .  During  these  weeks  of 
preparation  the  Italian  aviators,  observers,  and  spies 
had  been  busy  collecting  information  concerning 
the  strength  of  the  Gorizia  defenses  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Austrian  batteries  and  troops.  By 
means  of  thousands  of  photographs  taken  from 
airplanes,  enlarged,  and  then  pieced  together,  the 
Italians  had  as  accurate  and  detailed  a  map  of 
the  Austrian  lines  of  defense  as  was  possessed  by 
the  Austrian  General  Staff  itself.  Thanks  to  the 
data  thus  obtained,  the  Italian  gunners  were  able 
to  locate  their  targets  and  estimate  their  ranges 
with  absolute  precision.  .  .  .  Indeed,  so  highly  de- 
veloped was  the  Italian  intelligence  service  that 
the  Austrians  were  not  able  to  transfer  a  battalion 
or  change  the  position  of  a  battery  without  the 
knowledge  of  General  Cadorna.  Now  the  Aus- 
trians .  .  .  were  convinced  that  the  Italians  had 
their  hands  full  in  the  Trentino  without  courting 
trouble  on  the  Isonzo.  And  if  there  was  to  be 
an  attack  along  the  Isonzo  front — which  they 
doubted — they  believed  that  it  would  almost  cer- 


tainly develop  in  the  Monfalcone  sector,  next  the 
sea.  And  of  this  belief  the  Italians  took  care 
not  to  disabuse  them.  Here  again  was  exemplified 
the  vital  necessity  of  having  control  of  thg  air. 
If,  during  the  latter  half  of  July,  the  Austrian 
fliers  had  been  able  to  get  over  the  Italian  lines, 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  the  enor- 
mous preparations  which  were  in  progress,  and 
when  the  Italians  advanced,  the  Austrians  would 
have  been  ready  for  them.  But  the  Italians  kept 
control  of  the  air;  the  Austrians  had  no  means 
of  learning  what  was  impending,  and  were,  there- 
fore, quite  unprepared  for  the  attack  when  it  came 
— and  Gorizia  fell.  By  the  4th  of  August,  191 6, 
all  was  ready  for  the  Big  Push.  On  the  morning 
of   that  day   brisk  fighting  began  on  the   Monfal- 
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cone  sector.  Convinced  that  this  was  the  danger- 
point,  the  Austrian  commander  rushed  his  reserves 
southward  to  strengthen  his  threatened  line.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  Italians  wanted.  They 
had  succeeded  in  distracting  his  attention  from 
their  real  objective — Gorizia.  Now  the  battle  of 
Gorizia  was  really  not  fought  at  Gorizia  at  all. 
What  happened  was  the  brilliant  and  bloody  storm- 
ing of  the  Austrian  positions  on  Podgora  and  Monte 
Sabotino,  a  simultaneous  crossing  of  the  Isonzo 
opposite  Gorizia  and  at  Sagrado,  and  a  splendid 
rush  up  to  and  across  the  plateau  of  the  Carso 
which  culminated  in  the  taking  of  Monte  San 
Michele.  Gorizia  itself  was  not  organized  for 
deicnse,  and  so  astounded  was  its  garrison  at  the 
capture  in  rapid  succession  of  the  city's  defending 
positions,  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable, 
thai  no  serious  resistance  was  offered." — E.  A. 
Powell,  Italy  at  war,  and  the  Allies  in  the  west, 
pp.  94-107- 
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"The  object  of  the  enlarRed  6th  Army  Corps, 
under  General  Capello,  was  to  carry  the  bulwarks 
of  the  city  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Isonzo — 
Sabotino,  Oslavia,  and  Podgora  hills — and  then, 
after  entering  the  city,  to  carry  the  heights  beyond 
the  river — San  Gabriele  and  Monte  Santo.  If  a 
corresponding  advance  was  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Carso  by  the  Third  Army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  Gorizia  could  be  safely  occupied, 
and  a  starting-off  place  secured  for  tfie  ultimate 
turning  of  the  farther  part  of  the  Carso  that  cov- 
ered Trieste.  The  objectives  were,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  long,  unhappy  offensive  of 
the  previous  winter,  but  the  means  and  methods 
were  very  different.  The  spirit  of  Badoglio, 
Capello's  chief  of  staff,  had  now  first  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Italian  war.  The  work  of  the  genio 
for  six  months  past  had  su[)plied  the  network  of 
roads,  the  gun  emplacements,  and  warlike  pro- 
vision of  every  kind  in  the  zone  of  Gorizia.  But, 
unfortunately.  General  Capello's  command  did  not 
yet  include  the  Plava  bottom  and  the  approaches 
to  Monte  Kuk  [Cucco],  as  it  did  in  the  following 
year.  The  change  since  the  last  winter  was  audible 
in  the  first  minutes  of  the  battle,  when,  at  six 
o'clock  on  August  6,  iqi6,  the  quiet  summer  Sun- 
day morning  was  startled  and  deafened  by  a  very 
different  kind  of  bombardment  from  any  before 
heard  on  the  Italian  front.  Early  the  same  after- 
noon all  Monte  Sabotino  was  in  Italian  hands. 
The  terrific  barrage  on  the  trincerone  kept  the 
Austrians  paralyzed  in  their  rock  chambers,  whence 
they  should  have  issued  to  hold  the  great  trench 
against  the  Italian  assault.  The  assailants,  coming 
up  the  steepest  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
on  the  south-west,  crossed  the  broken  defences 
without  meeting  resistance,  and  occupied  the  two 
entrances  to  the  great  dug-out  while  the  inmates 
were  still  inside.  Sabotino  and  its  defenders,  after 
defying  Italy  for  fifteen  months,  had  been  captured 
almost  without  loss  a  few  hours  after  the  bombard- 
ment began.  Here  was  scientific  war  at  last.  It 
was  Badoglio's  first  great  triumph.  .  .  .  Though 
high,  bare  Sabotino  had  been  won  so  ciuickly  and 
at  so  cheap  a  price,  there  were  three  days'  fierce 
fighting  for  the  lower,  wooded  heights  of  Oslavia 
and  Podgora.  Wooded,  indeed,  they  no  longer 
were,  for  twelve  months  of  seldom-intermitted  local 
warfare,  in  which  systems  of  trenches  had  ch'in?ed 
hands  and  ground  been  shifted  again  and  again, 
had  reduced  both  Oslavia  and  Podgora  ridges  to 
a  rubbish  heap  worthy  of  the  most  chosen  spots 
on  the  Western  front.  .  .  .  The  fight  was  specially 
fierce  for  Podgora  ridge  top,  scientifically  armed, 
trenched,  and  caverned.  It  was  turned  at  both 
ends,  and  surrounded  for  some  considerable  time 
before  it  surrendered.  Then  the  Italians  plunged 
across  the  Isonzo  to  occupy  the  town.  .  .  .  During 
this  and  the  following  days  roads,  bridges,  and 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Podgora  ridge  were 
kept  under  a  heavy  Austrian  bombardment,  with 
little  reply.  For  a  time  the  tables  were  turned 
in  the  matter  of  artillery.  The  battle  had  begun 
on  August  6th  with  an  Italian  predominance  against 
Sabotino  and  Podgora;  but  now  the  Italian  guns 
were  in  process  of  being  moved  up,  and  till  they 
got  into  their  new  positions  it  was  a  bad  time 
for  the  troops  round  Gorizia  and  Salcano  and 
at  the  foot  of  San  Gabriele,  that  terrible  mountain 
that  was  never  completely  taken  till  it  fell  un- 
fought  for  in  November  iqiS.  The  Italian  in- 
fantry who  had  crossed  the  river  also  suffered 
from  shortage  of  rifle  ammunition,  for  even  the 
footbridges  were  few,  and  were  constantly  broken 
by    the    Austrian    shell   fire.      And    so    by    August 


iSth  the  Italian  advance  reached  its  limit  for  the 
year.  Half  the  objectives  of  General  Capello's 
army  corps  had  been  attained,  and  the  Third  Army 
had  correspondinuly  jjushed  forward  on  the  Carso, 
capturing  San  Michele  and  the  heights  on  both 
sides  the  Vallone,  and  tlirreby  making  Gorizia 
safe  to  the  south.  But  nothing  could  have  enabled 
the  Gorizia  army  corps  to  complete  its  work  by 
the  capture  of  San  Gabriele  and  Monte  Santo  at 
the  first  rush,  except  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
Monte  Kuk  from  the  Plava  bottom.  This  attack, 
however,  was  only  delivered  after  the  Gorizia 
army  corps  had  been  fought  to  a  standstill,  and 
after  the  Austrians  had  had  time  to  bring  their 
reserves  back  from  the  San  Gabriele  region  suc- 
cessfully to  defend  Monte  Kuk.  General  Capello 
and  his  chief  of  staff  had  won  their  laurels  as 
the  conquerors  of  Gorizia,  and  if  the  Plava  attack 
had  been  mistimed  it  was  not  their  fault,  for 
it  was  not  in  their  zone  that  year.  The  Plava 
sector  ought  always  to  have  been  under  the  same 
command  as  the  Gorizia  zone,  because  Kuk,  Monte 
Santo,  and  San  Gabriele  were  all  one  geographical 
and  military  system.  This  mistake  was  fully 
realized  and  remedied  in  iqiy." — G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
Scenes  from  Italy's  u'ar,  pp.  gi,  93,  95,  100-102. — 
"By  the  evening  of  the  oth  of  Auaust,  the  attack 
'one  of  the  most  import mt  and  most  violent  on- 
slaughts on  fortified  positions  that  the  European 
War  has  yet  seen,'  had  boen  completely  successful, 
and  the  city  of  Gorizia,  together  with  the  heights 
that  guarded  it,  including  the  northern  end  of 
the  Carso  plateau,  were  in  Italian  hands.  The 
cost  to  Italy  was  20,000  dead  men.  It  was  a 
high  price,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  captured 
19,000  prisoners,  67  pieces  of  artillery,  and  scores 
of  trench  mortars  and  machine-euns.  The  moral 
and  strategic  results  were  of  incalculable  value. 
The  first  line  of  the  Austrian  defense,  deemed  one 
of  the  strongest  on  any  front,  had  collapsed  be- 
neath the  Italian  assaults;  though  the  crest  of 
the  Carso  still  remained  in  Austrian  hands,  the 
gateway  to  Trieste  had  been  opened ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  Italian  people  had  gained 
the  self-confidence  which  they  had  long  lacked 
and  which  comes  only  from  military  achievement." 
— E.  A.  Powell,  Italy  at  war,  and  the  Allies  in 
the  west,  pp.   iio-iii. 

(d)  Winter  operations,  1916. — "Operations  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  Gorizia  were  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  the  districts  of  the  Fiera  di  Primiero, 
on  the  massives  of  the  Cima  di  Cece,  on  the  Tofana 
and  Monte  Cristallo  and  along  the  whole  front. 
...  At  this  time  a  new  factor  in  the  great  war 
arose:  Rumania.  She  should  and  might  have  been 
a  decisive  factor.  But  after  early  successes,  certain 
errors  .  .  .  were  committed.  But  they  allowed 
the  Central  Powers  to  invade  the  Balkans  a  second 
time;  this  time  against  Rumania.  fSee  Rumania: 
1914-1918.]  And  here  again  Austria  was  slighted 
with  regard  to  the  command,  and  the  Austrian, 
German,  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  troops  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Generals  von  Falkenhayn 
and  Mackensen.  Like  France  and  Great  Britain, 
Italy  was  also  unable  to  assist  this  unfortunate 
country  directly.  But  she  developed  the  broadest 
action  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  Austrians  en- 
gaged upon  her  frontier.  Combats  were  fought 
which  the  Austrians  confessed  were  the  most  ter- 
rible of  any  for  their  troops.  Nor  did  mountain 
operations  cease,  although  in  September  the  season 
commenced  to  be  bitterer  and  colder  than  in  years 
gone  by.  Engagements  took  place  north  of  the 
Pasubio  for  the  conquest  of  certain  positions  which 
protected  this  bulwark,  a  gate  of  Itary.     Fighting 
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took  place  in  the  Val  di  Fassa  and  the  Val  di 
Fiemme  to  strengthen  lines  that  later  might  be 
advantageous  for  the  threatening  of  the  Trentino 
at  fiank  and  rear.  .  .  .  Master  of  military  initiative, 
the  Italian  Supreme  Command,  conquering  all  cli- 
matic vagaries  which  were  never  in  its  favour, 
conducted  three  distinct  offensives  east  of  Gorizia 
and  on  the  Carso  in  September,  October  and 
November.  And  each  attack  drove  back  the  enemy 
who  notwithstanding  former  defeats  offered  obsti- 
nate resistance  and  were  well  supplied  with  troops 
drawn  from  the  eastern  front.  .  .  .  Each  of  these 
three  months  proved  more  favorable  than  the  for- 
mer. The  fierce  onslaughts  of  the  Third  Army 
overcame  every  defensive  bulwark,  and  on  the 
Carso  beyond  Vallone  and  along  the  Vipacco  hnes 
a  strong  salient  was  conquered  which  led  from 
Nad  Logem  to  the  Dosso  Faiti  a  distance  of  some 
four  kilometres,  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
resistance.  In  these  three  sanguinary  battles  Aus- 
tria lost  some  22,000  prisoners  and  a  very  large 
booty.  These  figures  can  throw  some  light  on  the 
severe  losses  in  dead  and  wounded  of  the  Austrians, 
whose  troops  had  had  orders  to  resist  to  the  last 
man.  No  pauses  were  permitted  when  the  Balkan 
campaign  was  favouring  the  allied  forces  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  against  the 
small  Latin  people  [Rumanians].  In  the  mean- 
while the  Vallona  e.xpedition  had  completed  the 
occupation  of  Southern  Albania.  The  people  torn 
by  religious  struggles,  harassed  by  fire  and  sword 
by  bands  of  Greeks  were  able  at  last  to  rest  and 
recover  under  fav_orable  conditions.  Thither  Italy 
had  brought  food,  roads,  and  justice.  At  this 
time  a  conjunction  was  effected  with  the  Army 
of  the  East,  which  freed  from  open  menace  on 
the  left,  obtained  a  shorter  route  across  the  Adriatic 
for  the  sending  of  supplies,  and  one  less  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  submarines,  than  that  across  the 
Aegean.  [See  also  Albania:  1QIS-1017.]  In  Mace- 
donia the  Italian  forces  acquitted  themselves  most 
satisfactorily  and  at  a  critical  phase  entered  into 
action  and  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Monastir.  Thus  did  Italy  shed  her  blood 
for  the  prompt  vindication  of  Servia,  whose  troops 
fought  by  her  side.  This  is  a  further  proof,  after 
the  protection  and  transport  of  the  Servian  army 
across  the  Adriatic,  of  the  sincere  Italian  friendship 
for  the  small  oppressed  nation." — War  of  Italy 
(pamphlet) . 

I.    A       TERRIBLE      W^^•TER. — NECESSITIES      OF      THE 

ARMY.— The  second  winter  campaign  could  not  and 
should  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Still  greater 
exertions  were  required  than  those  which  had 
produced  the  victory  of  Gorizia.  The  rigours  of 
another  winter,  already  threatening  to  be  severe, 
had  to  be  minimised,  the  positions  won  had  to 
be  maintained.  The  long  lines  from  the  Stelvio 
to  the  sea  had  to  be  kept  alert  and  strong,  as  also 
the  expeditionary  forces  across  the  Adriatic. 
Greater  organisation  was  called  for  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  needs  of  the  army.  What 
had  been  done  was  not  enough.  More  was  im- 
perative. Enormous  masses  of  Austrians  were  close 
upon  the  frontiers.  Thus  Italy  had  need  to  put 
forth  further  strength  to  balance  this,  and  to  keep 
the  war  in  hostile  territory.  .  .  .  With  this  first 
conquest  over  herself,  Italy  was  glad  to  hold  in 
Rome  the  capitnl  of  her  venerable  civilisation,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  [iqi;!,  a  conference,  the 
issue  of  which  was  the  dear  reply  of  the  Allies 
to  President  Wilson,  which  inriicatcd  their  peace 
proposals.  This  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
President,  who  three  months  later,  declared  war 
on    Germany.      Greater    measures,    than    even    the 


experiences  of  the  preceding  winter  had  taught, 
had  to  be  taken  because  the  winter  of  igi6-iqi7 
was  indeed  cruel.  In  the  mountain  districts  which 
comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  frontier, 
tempests  raged  furiously,  violent  snowstorms  fell 
unceasingly,  so  much  so  that  whereas  the  average 
fall  was  usually  some  15  feet,  this  year  it  often 
topped  30.  The  temperature  generally  low,  dropped 
in  the  higher  zones  to  28  degrees  centigrade  below 
zero.  Worst  of  all  were  the  avalanches.  Usually 
these  form  and  fall  in  March  and  April,  whereas 
in  this  last  winter  terrible  avalanches  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  October,  that  were  absolutely 
unforeseen,  falling  where  they  had  never  fallen 
before,  carrying  everything  before  them,  causing 
a  great  loss  of  human  life.  Sad  indeed  were  some 
days  such  as  December  13  wherein  no  less  than 
105  distinct  avalanches  were  reported,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  noted  in  the  previous 
year.  One  avalanche  near  the  Cima  Cece  set 
2,000.000  cubic  metres  of  snow  in  movement,  and 
another  under  the  Tofana  not  less  than  6,000,000. 
These  were  repeated  from  January  10  to  January 
16.  Happily  through  scientific  observations,  a  cer- 
tain correlation  was  established  between  a  special 
isobaric  situation  and  these  violent  meteorological 
offensives  and  warnings  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  thus  given  to  foresee  and  to  provide  for 
these  disturbances,  so  that  in  the  spring,  the  dam- 
age Gone  was  considerably  less  serious.  These 
horrors  of  nature  had  indeed  proved  serious,  and 
hard  it  was  to  combat  them  successfully  through- 
out the  winter,  and  to  enable  men  to  live  in  such 
places  where  no  certitude  existed  and  where  at 
any  moment  they  might  be  flung  away  and  buried 
for  ever.  .  .  .  On  the  Carso  the  struggle  was  p.er- 
haps  even  harder  than  that  on  the  mountains, 
the  new  positions  conquered  had  to  be  defended 
with  trenches,  the  excavation  of  which  in  any 
depth,  was  sorely  impeded  by  the  stony  soil  of 
this  region.  For  the  Carso  was  scourged  by  slash- 
ing rain,  frozen  by  the  northern  piercing  winds 
that  blew  across  the  Adriatic.  The  second  lines 
encountered  further  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  which  was  entirely  open  to  the 
enemy's  sight  and  fire.  .  .  .  And  behind  the  first 
lines  other  troops  were  not  less  busy  in  ceaseless 
labour.  The  maintenance  of  such  huge  forces  was 
indeed  grave,  and  cruel  daily  hardships  told  their 
tale;  many  thousands  were  invalided  every  month 
through  various  causes,  and  the  Italian  army  suf- 
fered through  these  losses,  just  as  much  as  if  it 
had  gone  through  a  great  offensive,  which  in  fact 
it  was,  offensive  against  the  elements.  ...  In  sum- 
ming up  the  various  labours  necessitated  by  this 
winter  campaign,  one  realizes  the  immense  effort 
in  logistics  accomplished  by  the  Italian  army  during 
the  two  years  period  of  war.  More  than  3000 
kilometres  of  trenches,  from  the  simple  to  the 
most  complicated  were  constructed,  from  that  con- 
sisting of  a  single  parapet  to  that  in  ferro-concrete, 
the  shelters  on  the  lines  of  attack,  the  spacious 
and  commodious  huLs,  some  10,000  of  which  were 
constructed  in  this  winter,  and  which  were  capable 
of  housing  more  than  half  a  million  troops.  One 
may  well  here  consider  what  this  means.  The 
enormous  amount  of  material  required,  the  work- 
shops for  the  sawing  of  timber,  factories  to  produce 
cement,  works  and  laboratories  of  all  sorts.  .  .  . 
But  through  this  efficiency,  the  results  achieved 
were  great.  .  .  .  And  as  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  grew,  so  were  the  troops  exposed  to  it  given 
better  and  more  nourishing  food.  Rice,  maccaroni, 
meat,  wine  and  coffee  were  not  enough.  The 
authorities  furnished  tea,  rhum  and  Marsala.    Each 
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meal  should  prove  substantial  and  be  served  hot. 
Canteens  were  erected  as  near  the  fust  hncs  as 
possible,  and  the  food  was  conveyed  thence  by 
motors,  carts,  sleighs,  animals  or  men.  Where 
such  arranKcments  were  impossible,  hoards  of  pro- 
visions were  stored,  as  in  the  Polar  expeditions. 
To  accomplish  all  this  a  perfect  mechanism  was 
necessary,  but  more  than  the  mechanism,  there 
had  been  need  of  foresight  in  order  to  purchase 
all  the  needful  from  countries  far  away  and  across 
the  ocean." — Ibid. 

2.  Communications. — "But  to  effect  the  work 
of  supplying  in  all  its  branches,  ways  of  communi- 
cation were  imperative.  The  Italian  forces  had 
overcome  enormous  difficulties  in  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  roads,  from  the  lowlands  to  the 
most  rugged  and  loneliest  peaks.  .  .  .  Roads  had 
then  to  be  made,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
roads,  and  paths  that  could  encompass^  the  most 
precipitous  rocks,  and  bridges  that  must  span 
precipices.  .  .  .  The  five  thousand  kilometres  of 
road  that  existed  in  the  war  zone  were  nothing. 
They  were  enlarged,  extended  and  strengthened, 
levelled,  improved,  or  modified  to  enable  the  end- 
less train  of  camions,  of  heavy  traction-engines 
drawing  immense  loads  to  move  along.  ...  At 
the  close  of  iqi6  another  thousand  kilometres  of 
road  had  been  constructed,  without  counting  the 
many  others  that  every  advance  post  of  infantry, 
of  artillery  had  made  to  place  themselves  in  the 
most  advanced  positions,  and  to  drag  cannons  to 
the  highest  peaks.  ...  To  new  roads  one  must 
add  a  hundred  new  bridges  the  length  of  which 
amounted  to  some  three  kilometres.  Three  hun- 
dred folding  bridges  were  employed,  besides  those 
of  wood,  pontoons  and  boats  and  palisades,  im- 
portant canal  developments  .  .  .  were  constructed 
in  order  to  further  navigation  between  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Tagliamento,  the  lagoons  and  the 
Isonzo.  .  .  .  The  Italian  army  made  grand  use  of 
other  mechanical  means  of  transport  such  as  the 
Decauville  railway  and  the  telpheric  apparatus. 
The  former  is  well  adapted  to  high  and  lowlands 
and  can  be  brought  to  the  very  scene  of  action. 
.  .  .  The  telpheric  apparatus  was  of  immense  serv- 
ice in  overcoming  abrupt  dips,  fluvial  obstacles, 
precipices,  chasms,  ravines,  thus  assuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  to  those  in  far  distant  positions  and 
under  hostile  fire.  .  .  .  But  the  life  and  the  activity 
of  war  demands  another  factor  for  the  needs  of 
a  modern  army.  It  must  possess  facility  and 
rapidity  with  regard  to  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
communications.  From  the  most  isolated  observa- 
tion post,  lonely  sentry  on  the  front,  to  the  central 
service  of  command,  a  dense  network  of  wires 
telegraphic,  and  telephonic,  must  be  outstretched, 
attached  to  stations  dominated  and  controlled  by 
centres  in  order  to  preserve  these  ramifications 
obstinately  and  undauntedly  intact  against  the  vio- 
lence of  tempest  or  of  hostile  artillery.  These 
must  be  ever  rigidly  maintained  without  collapse, 
for  even  a  temporary  scission  might  prove  fatal. 
This  network,  constructed  and  maintained  by  a 
special  service  was  in  touch  with  all  the  minor 
telephonic  branches  of  the  troops  in  the  fighting 
lines,  and  especially  with  the  artillery.  It  was 
under  its  own  organisation  with  its  own  equipment 
and  staff.  Without  taking  into  account  these 
subsidiary  branches  which  mounted  up  to  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  kilometres,  the  wires  in 
the  winter  of  1916  extended  over  40,000  kilometres 
on  lines  supported  by  2500  new  poles,  with  more 
than  ioc,ooo  kilometres  of  wire  attached  to  15,000 
telephonic  and  to  over  2000  telegraphic  appara- 
tuses."— War  of  Italy  (pamphlet) . 


V.     BALKAN  THEATER 

(a)  Transporting  Serbian  and  Montenegrin 
refugees  from  Albania. — "There  began,  early  in 
December,  1915,  to  trickle  down  from  the  Monte- 
negrin and  Albanian  heights,  the  forerunners  of 
such  a  flood  of  farnished,  dirt-engrained,  and 
pestilence-stricken  humanity  as  can  seldom  indeed 
have  been  seen  in  the  Christian  era.  At  first  in 
twos  and  threes,  but  soon  in  scores  and  hundreds 
and  thousands,  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  the 
dying  sometimes  carrying  httie  dead  children  in 
their  arms,  most  of  them  suffering  besides  the 
pangs  of  physical  distress,  the  mental  and  spiritual 
anguish  of  bereavement,  they  poured  down  upon 
this  winter  coast.  Living  skeletons,  as  the  result 
of  sleeplessness  and  starvation,  many  of  them  were 
already  the  victims  of  typhus,  dysentery,  or  cholera. 
All  had  the  same  dazed  and  glassy  look  in  their 
sunken  eyes.  From  the  lips  of  not  a  few  hung 
straws  of  the  bitter  and  sometimes  poisonous  herbs 
and  grasses  that  they  had  plucked  and  chewed 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  stifle  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Coughing  and  vomiting,  with  blackened  skins  and 
swollen  feet,  many  of  them,  on  reaching  the  shore, 
fell  in  their  tracks  and  lay  there  as  if  dead — 
not  only  themselves  suffering  from  one  or  other 
of  the  diseases  rampant  amongst  them,  but  a  pos- 
sible source  of  an  infection  that  might  well  have 
decimated  the  armies  of  their  relievers.  Filthy 
and  inert,  swarming  with  vermin,  often  enough 
with  fetid  wounds  gallantly  won,  they  sat  or  lay 
there,  stupefied  by  all  that  they  had  undergone, 
not  better  to  be  described,  perhaps,  than  by  that 
expressive  French  adjective  abrutis — the  temporary 
inmates  of  what  had  suddenly  become  a  vast 
charnel-house  on  the  Albanian  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
Rich  and  poor  were  all  alike  in  the  hopeless 
misery  into  which  they  had  sunk.  Little  household 
treasures — the  last  relics  of  the  Serbian  homesteads 
that  they  had  loved — lay  unregarded  beside  them 
in  strange  and  bizarre  confusion.  Earthenware 
jugs,  old  sacks  of  clothing,  metal  spoons  tied  up 
with  string,  the  fashionable  fur  coat  of  some 
wealthy  lady,  lay  side  by  side  in  a  tragic  and 
grotesque  disorder.  Nursing  mothers  bent  stony 
eyes  over  their  skeleton  babies,  clasping  them  to 
their  dried  breasts.  Old  men,  fathers  of  families, 
who  had  seen  their  sons  fall  in  war,  and  whose 
daughters  had  been  torn  from  them,  either  by 
Teuton  or  Bulgarian  invaders,  by  Albanian  brig- 
ands, or  by  the  tribulations  that  had  proved  too 
strong  for  them  in  those  terrible  passes  of  the 
Black  Mountains,  sat  desolate  on  the  shore  amid 
the  last  wreckage  of  their  lives.  Soldiers,  who  a 
few  months  previously,  with  great  and  splendid 
courage,  had  been  hurling  back  the  Austrian  in- 
vaders, now  lay  listless  with  hollow  cheeks  and 
shut  or  staring  eyes,  as  if  life  had  now  no  deeper 
hell  for  them  to  go  through  than  this.  Others, 
too  weak  to  scream,  lay  twisted  and  contorted 
with  terrible  cramps  of  dysentery  or  cholera;  and 
others,  shivering  and  burning  with  fever,  with 
purulent  .  .  .  wounds,  lay  huddled  in  the  depths 
of  their  wretchedness  on  these  bleak  sands  and 
shingles.  ...  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes 
of  mingled  human  suffering  and  more  than  human 
sympathy  that  the  old  King  [Peter  of  Serbia]  of 
these  poor  people  himself  came.  No  more  pathetic 
figure  of  a  monarch  can  ever  have  moved  amongst 
his  subjects,  himself  tortured  with  cruel  pain  and 
graven  with  the  lines  of  fatigue,  privation,  and 
grief.  Throughout  it  all,  however,  realizing  that 
in  his  person  fate  had  made  him  symbolic  of  his 
race,    he    never   gave   way    to    despair.     Refusing 
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royal  honours,  he  and  his  few  faithful  followers 
at  last  boarded  the  Italian  destroyer  Abba,  which 
was  to  bear  them  to  safety.  Overwhelmed  as  the 
King  was  with  all  that  had  befallen  him  and  his 
country,  he  insisted  on  receiving  and  greeting  all 
the  officers  of  the  Abba,  thanking  them  with  gener- 
ous words  for  all  that  they  had  done  and  the 
perils  that  they  had  undergone  upon  their  mission 
of  mercy.  .  .  .  And  now  let  us  leave  for  a  mo- 
ment this  passion  of  a  race  being  enacted  at  Medua, 
Durazzo,  Valona — on  the  shores  between  them,  and 
on  the  mountain  roads  leading  down  to  these — 
and  turn  for  a  moment  to  that  other  httle  strug- 
gling State,  Montenegro.  For  by  this  time,  with 
the  Serbian  armies  fighting  their  rearguard  actions 
in  the  Albanian  passes,  but  with  all  serious  resist- 
ance, as  far  as  Serbia  was  concerned,  now  finally 
at  an  end,  the  Austrian  armies  were  marching  in 
full  strength,  both  from  the  north  and  east,  upon 
Montenegro.  At  the  same  time,  from  their  base 
at  Cattaro  the  Austrians  had  begun  the  heavy 
bombardment  of  Mount  Lovtchen,  without  which 
Cettinje,  the  Montenegrin  capital,  could  not  be 
held.  This  little  army  had  been  decimated  by 
hunger  and  disease,  and  was  hopelessly  outgunned 
and  outmunitioned.  All  resistance,  indeed,  was  but 
a  forlorn  hope.  On  January  lo,  as  the  result  of 
a  concentrated  attack.  Mount  Lovtchen  fell.  [See 
also  Montenegro:  1915-1916  (October-January).] 
Other  Austrian  armies  were  pouring  into  Monte- 
negro down  the  river-beds  of  the  Tara  and  Lin, 
the  confluence  of  the  Drina,  and  on  January  13 
the  capital  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Montenegrin  Army,  or  what  was  left  of  it, 
fought  its  way  back  to  Podgoritza  and  Scutari, 
to  which  place  the  Serbian  Government,  as  well 
as  the  King  and  Queen  of  Montenegro,  had  already 
retreated.  Here,  with  the  Austrian  armies  press- 
ing hotly  towards  the  coast,  and  surrounded  by 
spies  and  conspiracies  and  enemy  agents  of  all 
sorts,  it  was  soon  clear  that  no  further  stand 
could  long  be  made,  and  that  Montenegro  itself, 
in  the  completeness  of  its  cruel  invasion,  was  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  Serbia.  On  January  19, 
1916,  the  Queen  of  Montenegro  boarded  the  Italian 
ship  Animoso  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bojana,  scarcely 
ten  miles  from  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  within 
full  reach  of  Cattaro.  Two  days  later  the  Abba 
and  Ardito  entered  Medua  Harbour  to  take  on 
board  the  King  of  Montenegro  and  his  immediate 
entourage,  including  his  son.  Prince  Peter,  and 
various  Ministers  of  State ;  while  on  the  same 
day,  in  the  destroyer  Schiaffino,  Admiral  Trou- 
bridge,  who  was  then  the  Chief  of  the  British 
Mission  in  Montenegro,  and  General  Mondesir, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Serbian  Army,  were  also  safely  embarked.  M. 
Paschish,  the  Serbian  Premier,  with  various  other 
members  of  the  Serbian  Government  and  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  there,  had  three  or  four  days 
before  been  taken  on  board  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
Citta  di  Bart,  and  escorted  to  Brindisi,  where  the 
King  of  Montenegro  was  afterwards  received  with 
the  utmost  hospitality  on  his  way  to  France.  Ten 
days  later  Scutari  also  fell  before  the  Austrian 
armies.  And  soon  afterwards  the  little  port  of 
San  Giovanni  di  Medua  followed  suit,  and  there 
began  that  movement  towards  Durazzo  itself,  still 
thronged  with  thousands  of  refugees,  the  evacua- 
tion of  which  by  the  Italian  Navy,  under  such 
circumstances  and  amidst  such  horrors,  surely  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  of 
the  whole  war.  .  .  .  The  women  and  children, 
wounded  and  invalids,  and  men  who  were  still 
too   exhausted   by   their   recent   terrible   ordeal    to 


undertake  the  journey  by  foot,  were  transhipped 
from  Durazzo  to  Valona,  whence  larger  steamers 
conveyed  them  to  Italy,  to  the  island  of  Corfu, 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  and  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  to  Biserta,  in  Tunis, 
where  the  French  Government  had,  with  splendid 
generosity,  also  made  preparations  to  receive  them. 
"Throughout  January  and  February,  1916,  this 
vast  movement  went  on  continuously,  while  others 
of  the  Serbians  arrived  directly  at  Valona,  in- 
cluding a  large  contingent  that  had  made  a  stand 
at  Elbasan  against  the  advancing  Bulgarians,  whom 
they  had  fought  to  their  last  cartridges,  before 
yielding  this  town  up  to  them.  These,  with  other 
military  refugees,  were  accommodated  at  Arta  pre- 
paratory to  their  final  shipment  overseas  in  Italian 
vessels  for  a  period  of  recuperation  before  they 
joined  the  restored  Serbian  Army  at  Salonica. 
Meanwhile  at  Durazzo  the  position,  owing  to  Aus- 
trian pressure,  was  becoming  more  and  more 
critical.  Though  the  port,  no  doubt,  might  have 
been  held  indefinitely,  this  would  have  entailed  a 
very  much  larger  military  effort  than  its  retention 
would  have  justified,  especially  in  view  of  its  poor 
equipment  as  a  harbour  and  the  exposed  position 
of  its  roadstead.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
evacuate  the  town  on  February  26,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities thus  placed  on  the  officers  in  com- 
mand can  best  be  gathered  by  considering  the  sit- 
uation on  February  24,  only  two  days  before. 
There  were  no  less  than  6,000  persons,  exclusive 
of  another  1,300  sick  and  wounded,  still  waiting 
to  be  embarked.  The  Italian  garrison,  now  re- 
duced from  s,ooo  to  2,000  men,  were  slowly  evacu- 
ating the  surrounding  country,  retiring  in  perfect 
order  and  according  to  plan,  making  well-arranged 
counter-attacks  when  necessary,  and  inflicting  all 
the  time  considerable  losses  on  the  enemy's  superior 
forces,  as  well  as  taking  numerous  prisoners.  The 
bigger  guns,  which  had  been  mounted  in  secluded 
positions  amongst  the  adjacent  hills,  had  already 
been  brought  down  to  the  harbour  for  tranship- 
ment, whilst  strong  counter-battery  work  against 
the  approaching  Austrian  artillery,  which  was  now 
dropping  shells  on  to  the  harbour  quay,  was  sys- 
tematically carried  out  from  the  sea,  a  flotilla 
of  destroyers  having  been  detailed  to  shell  such 
positions  as  Sasso  Blanco,  Rastbul,  and  Mali  Roht. 
The  Austrian  bombardment,  indeed,  might  have 
proved  much  more  serious  had  not  the  Austrian 
commanders  feared  the  intervention  of  an  Italian 
naval  squadron  on  a  far  bigger  scale — an  unso- 
licited testimonial  to  the  efficiency  and  power  of 
Italy's  naval  guns.  It  was  under  these  condi- 
tions, also,  that  Essad  Pasha,  whose  assistance  had 
been  so  valuable  to  the  retiring  armies,  was  em- 
barked in  the  Italian  destroyer  Impetuoso,  with 
members  of  the  Italian  Legation,  300  of  his  Al- 
banian followers  having  been  taken  on  board  the 
Cittd  di  Bari.  The  next  morning,  February  25, 
the  cruiser  Libia  .  .  .  entered  the  harbour  and 
joined  in  the  bombardment  of  the  encroaching 
Austrian  lines,  succeeding  in  finally  silencing  the 
enemy  batteries  at  Sasso  Blanco.  The  heavily 
laden  transports  having  been  safely  got  to  sea, 
the  commander  landed  a  party  of  marines,  at  the 
same  time  shelling  the  .Austrian  baggage  column 
between  Sa.sso  Blanco  and  Rastbul.  Enemy  shells 
were  now  falling  into  (he  hapless  town  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers;  but  later  in  the  days  the 
crui.ser  Puglia,  together  with  the  auxiliary  cruisers 
Chtta  di  Catania  and  Citta  di  Siracusa,  arrived  in 
the  roads.  .  .  .  These  vessels  with  well-directed  fire 
silenced  the  Austrian  batteries,  the  only  casualties 
being  sustained  by  the  Cittd  di  Siracusa,  a  chance 
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Austrian  sliot  killing  one  and  wounding  eighty -six 
ol  the  crew.  Ail  through  the  day  thi^  bombardment 
and  counter-bombardment  continued  at  intervals, 
the  transports  being  nevertheless  despatched  with 
the  utmost  regularity;  at  night  the  cruiser's  search- 
lights swept  the  enemy's  positions,  their  guns 
continuing  to  assist  the  artillery  still  in  position 
ashore.  So  dawned  February  20,  the  critical  day 
fixed  for  the  tinal  evacuation  of  the  beleaguered 
port,  and  to  add  to  the  already  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  this  delicate  task  there  came  an  un- 
toward change  in  the  weather,  the  sea  having 
risen  during  the  night  and  breaking  in  giant  rollers 
upon  the  c]uay.  For  these  last  operations  it  had 
been  arranged  that  a  convoy  of  twelve  steamers 
and  a  hospital  ship,  well  protected  by  groups  of 
destroyers,  should  enter  the  harbour  of  Durazzo. 
Besides  these,  two  battleships  and  another  destroyer 
flotilla  were  to  bring  up  the  rear,  thus  holding 
the  sea  in  case  these  movements,  impossible  to 
conceal  from  the  enemy,  should  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  the  Austrian  Navy.  It  was  imperatively 
necessary  that  all  the  embarkations  should  be  com- 
pleted by  nightfall.  Accordingly,  under  a  heavy 
Austrian  fire  concentrated  on  the  only  available 
gangway,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  first  got  on 
board  the  hospital  ship.  Over  six  hundred  Italian 
sailors  were  carried  through  the  hail  of  Austrian 
shells,  other  enemy  batteries  simultaneously  bom- 
barding the  transports  and  destroyer  squadrons  in 
the  bay.  Upon  the  Italian  rearguard,  surrounding 
the  town,  now  fell  the  pjerilous  task  of  retiring 
in  good  order  and  according  to  time-table,  in  front 
of  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  the  investing 
armies.  .  .  .  With  the  waiting  convoys  only  by  the 
most  skilful  seamanship  avoiding  the  continual 
stream  of  falling  shells,  and  yet  necessarily  unable 
to  shift  their  positions  except  within  the  narrowest 
limits;  with  the  surrounding  heights  held  by  the 
enemy,  giving  him  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing; and  with  the  quays  still  crowded  with  the 
Serbian  soldiery,  the  least  error  of  judgment  or 
lapse  of  courage  might  have  involved  the  whole 
operation  in  irredeemable  catastrophe.  The  nerve- 
racking  anxiety  of  those  in  command  may  well 
be  imagined.  Briskly  as  the  destroyers  were  play- 
ing their  part  in  enfilading  the  enemy's  f!ank  from 
the  sea,  the  Austrians,  with  such  a  prize  before 
them,  were  trebling  their  efforts  and  searching  with 
their  shell-fire  every  foot  of  the  harbour.  .  .  .  This 
was  the  position  at  noon,  when  there  once  more 
steamed  into  the  bay  the  well-tried  and  welcome 
grey  forms  of  the  cruisers  Libia  and  Puglia.  .  .  . 
They  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  lines 
the  weight  of  their  whole  gun-fire,  searching  the 
hills  surrounding  the  town  with  dramatic  effect. 
For  two  hours  without  ceasing  they  continued  this 
bombardment  with  full  fury,  silencing  all  the  Aus- 
trian batteries  except  a  few  guns  beyond  Monte 
Vaes,  which  continued  to  drop  shells,  now  and 
then,  in  the  region  of  the  gangways  and  rafts.  The 
effect  of  this  invaluable  assistance  was  immediately 
felt.  The  hostile  pressure  upon  the  troops  retreat- 
ing in  a  diminishing  cordon  round  the  town  was 
immediately  relaxed.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  destroyers 
upon  the  enemy's  flank  were  still  continuing  to  fire 
with  such  effect  that  a  further  retirement  of  the 
investing  forces  into  the  shelter  offered  by  Monte 
Vaes  became  imperative,  thus  further  contributing 
to  secure  the  successful  embarkation  of  the  Italian 
troops.  All  this  tim&,  too,  under  cover  of  .  .  .  flour- 
sack  trenches,  .  .  .  stretchers  containing  wounded 
men  and  Albanian  refugees,  with  their  women 
and  children,  were  continuing  to  pour  froin  the 
town    and    along    the    gangway    to    the    waiting 


rafts  and  embarkation  boats.  These  amounted  in 
all  to  no  less  than  10,000  individuals.  Yet  by 
eight  o'clock  at  night  the  whole  of  them  were  safe 
on  board  the  waiting  .steamers — General  Ferrero 
being  the  last  to  embark  in  the  Abba." — A.  Hurd, 
Italian  sea-power  and  the  Great  War,  pp.  63-72. 
— See  also  Sekbi.\:   igi4-igi8. 

(b)  Formation  of  the  Salonika  front. — "The 
advance  of  the  Bulgarians  on  Monastir  threatened 
to  turn  the  French  left  wing.  Furthermore  the 
utter  collapse  of  Serbia  left  the  scanty  Allied  force 
to  bear  alone  the  full  pressure  of  the  Bulgarian 
army  flushed  with  victory.  A  prompt  relinquish- 
ment of  all  positions  in  Serbian  Macedonia  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  safety  of  the  Allies.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  French  began  on  December  2d,  iQiS, 
and  by  the  12th,  the  Allies,  successfully  beating  off 
the  Bulgarian  attacks,  had  retired  across  the  frontier 
of  Greece.  At  first  Skouloudis,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece,  expressed  the  opinions  that  consistency 
with  their  professed  neutrality  required  that  the 
Greeks  should  disarm  and  intern  any  belligerents 
who  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  their 
territory.  But  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments .  .  .  presented  a  note  at  Athens,  demanding 
assurance  that  the  .\llied  troops  would  not  be  in- 
terned, but  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  action, 
promising  at  the  same  time  that  the  territory  oc- 
cupied would  be  restored  and  fair  indemnity  paid 
for  it.  The  Greek  Government  demurred  for  a 
time,  but  was  brought  to  terms  by  a  commercial 
blockade.  Greece  eventually  acquiesced  in  the 
occupation  of  an  extensive  region  in  the  north, 
including  Salonica,  and  turned  over  to  the  AUies 
the  roads  and  railways  in  this  military  zone.  The 
Allies  proceeded  to  establish  a  very  strong  fortified 
base  by  executing  a  system  of  entrenchments  from 
the  Vardar  to  the  Gulf  of  Orpani,  passing  ten 
miles  north  of  Salonica." — G.  H.  Allen,  et  al..  The 
Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  183-184. — "The  first  care 
of  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  pre- 
pare the  defence  of  the  entrenched  camps  of 
Salonica.  This  was  no  easy  task  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  soldiers  at  his  disposal  at  this  date  did 
not  exceed  200,000  men.  On  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  army  General  Sarrail  could  not  dream 
of  holding  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  ring  of 
mountains  which  surround  the  city  and  plain  of 
Salonica.  As  a  consequence  the  western  line  of 
defence  was  established  on  the  Vardar.  .  .  .  But 
the  sector  had  one  serious  drawback,  the  fact  that 
malaria  raged  here  six  months  in  the  year.  From 
the  village  of  Topshin  on  the  Vardar  the  line  ran 
east  to  Langhaza  and  Beshik  Lakes,  reaching  the 
Gulf  of  Orfano  at  Stavros.  The  total  length  of 
the  line  was  fifty  miles.  Behind  this  line  lay 
the  Chalcidice  Peninsula  into  which,  if  hard 
pressed,  the  Army  of  the  Orient  could  have  retired. 
As  this  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
Gulf  of  Orfano  the  guns  of  the  fleet  could  have 
powerfully  aided  the  land  forces  and  rendered  the 
peninsula  practically  untenable  for  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Castelnau,  Field  Marshal  Joffre's  chief  of 
staff,  who  made  a  tour  of  inspection  on  December 
20th,  declared  his  opinion  that  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Salonica  was  practically  impregnable.  . 
But  if  the  military  situation  was  fairly  satisfactory 
it  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  pohtical  one. 
As  the  Army  of  the  Orient  was  on  what  was 
technically  neutral  territory,  French  and  British 
politically  enjoyed  no  more  rights  than  the  enemy. 
The  presence  in  Salonica  of  Austrian,  German,  Bul- 
garian and  Turkish  consulates,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  German  and  Austrian  civilians  and  thou- 
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sands  of  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  was  a  constant 
menace  against  which  a  large  force  of  military 
police  had  to  be  employed.  This  soon  found  evi- 
dence that  the  various  consulates,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  were  centres  of  enemy  espionage.  Their 
activities  were  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy  air  raids  and  after  one  of  these  General 
Sarrail  ordered  the  consuls  to  be  arrested.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  caused  loud  protest  from  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. This,  however,  die(5  away  when  the  French 
were  able  to  bring  proof  that  the  consulates  were 
not  only  the  headquarters  of  enemy  propaganda 
and  espionage  but  were  actually  used  as  store- 
houses for  arms  and  munitions  with  which  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  arm  the 
enemy  section  of  the  population  in  case  of  a  seri- 
ous reverse  to  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The  defence  of  East- 
ern Macedonia,  of  which  the  vital  point  was  the 
great  iron  girder  bridge  of  Demirhissar,  on  which 
the  railway  line  from  Doiran  to  Seres  crosses  the 
Struma,  was  in  Greek  hands.  The  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  guarded  by  Fort  Rupel, 
the  key  position  of  the  Struma  entrance  feito 
Greece.  Fort  Rupel  was  the  most  powerful  fort- 
ress on  Greek  soil.  But  as  General  Sarrail  had  no 
confidence  that  the  Greek  garrison  would  put  up 
an  energetic  defence  against  the  Bulgarians  he 
gave  orders  that  the  bridge  of  Demirhissar  and  a 
smaller  one  at  Kilindir,  near  Doiran,  should  be 
blown  up.  This  was  done  on  January  12th.  A 
week  later  General  Sarrail  was  officially  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Orient.  Up  to  that  time,  General  Sir  Bryan 
Mahon,  the  commander  of  the  British  contingent, 
had  been  independent  of  General  Sarrail  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  orders  of  General  Sir  C.  C.  Monro, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary  Force.  General  Sarrail's  first 
act  on  assuming  supreme  command  was  to  seize  the 
fortress  of  Kara  Burnu,  the  'Black  Headland,' 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  inner  Gulf 
of  Salonica.  This  action  caused  some  sensation 
at  Athens  and  led  to  loud  protest  from  the  gov- 
ernmental press.  During  the  winter  months  opera- 
tions were  chiefly  confined  to  skirmishes  between 
the  cavalry  of  both  sides  occasionally  reinforced 
by  light  artillery.  Meanwhile  reinforcements,  Brit- 
ish and  French,  were  arriving  steadily  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  winter  the  Army  of  the  Orient  had 
increased  to  300,000  men.  Enemy  air  raids  both 
by  aeroplanes  and  Zeppelins  were  frequent,  but 
after  one  of  the  latter  was  brought  down  in  the 
Vardar  marshes  and  its  crew  captured  no  further 
attacks  by  dirigibles  were  attempted.  Such  was 
the  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient  when  in 
the  spring  of  191 6  the  transportation  of  the  reor- 
ganized Serbian  army  from  the  Island  of  Corfu 
to  Salonica  was  begun." — G.  Gordon-Smith,  From 
Serbia  to  Jugo-Slavia,  pp.  236-239. 

I.  Reorganization  and  transportation  of  the 
Serbian  army. — "While  the  French  and  British  con- 
tingents were  opposing  the  advance  toward  Salonica 
of  the  Germano-Austro-Bulgarian  armies  the 
Serbian  army  was  carrying  out  its  now  legendary 
retreat  through  the  desolation  of  Albania  and  its 
transport  to  the  Island  of  Corfu.  ...  As  the  de- 
cision to  convey  King  Peter's  army  to  Corfu  was 
only  taken  at  the  last  moment  no  preparations  had 
been  made  to  receive  them  on  that  island.  The 
result  was  that  the  era  of  hardship  and  suffering 
was  not  closed  for  the  Serbs.  As  a  consequence 
hundreds  succumbed  to  exhaustion  and  wounds 
received  during  the  retreat.  But  there  remained 
about    100,000   men   who,   after  being   rested   and 


reorganized,  would  still  be  good  for  active  service. 
.  .  .  Thanks  to  the  patriotism  and  admirable  mili- 
tary qualities  of  the  Serbian  soldier,  his  high  con- 
ception of  duty  and  his  marvellous  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  thanks  also  to  the  systematic  and 
energetic  efforts  of  the  Serbian  high  command, 
the  work  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Serbian  army 
was  accomplished  with  a  speed  and  thoroughness 
worthy  of  all  praise.  When  the  army  arrived  in 
Corfu  in  the  early  winter  of  1916  it  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  destitution.  All  that  the  men  pos- 
sessed were  their  broken  footwear  and  their  ragged 
uniforms.  Of  arms  nothing  was  left  but  the  rifle 
and  bayonet  each  man  carried  and  the  few  ma- 
chine guns  they  had  been  able  to  transport  on 
muleback  through  Albania.  By  the  month  of 
May  reuniformed,  re-fquipped,  formed  into  com- 
panies, battalions,  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions, 
with  its  staff  completely  reformed,  it  was  again 
ready  for  the  field.  And  this  effort  had  been 
demanded  from  men  who  had  been  constantly  at 
war  since  191 2,  who  had  fought  the  Turks,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Albanians,  the  Austrians  and  finally 
the  combined  German,  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 
armies.  This  resurrection  of  King  Peter's  army  as 
a  fighting  force  was  one  more  proof  of  the  won- 
derful virility  of  'The  nation  that  can  never  die.' 
.  .  .  But  if  the  military  part  of  the  transportation 
of  the  Serbian  army  to  the  Salonica  front  ran 
smoothly  enough  it  is  more  than  could  be  said 
of  the  political  part.  The  Entente  Powers  knew 
that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  .<Egean  were 
swarming  with  enemy  submarines.  They  also 
knew  that  the  Central  Powers  would  leave  nothing  * 
undone  to  interfere  with  and  if  possible  prevent 
the  safe  transport  of  King  Peter's  army.  They, 
therefore,  proposed  that  instead  of  making  the 
long  voyage  round  cape  Matapan,  where  it  was 
notorious  the  submarines  lay  in  wait  for  ships 
bound  for  Salonica,  the  transports  should  land 
at  Itea  or  some  other  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
and  be  forwarded  by  the  Larissa  railway  to 
Salonica.  But  to  this  the  Skouloudis  Govern- 
ment raised  endless  objections.  They  claimed  that 
the  passage  of  the  army  would  disorganize  the 
ordinary  traffic.  Then  the  Serbs  might  bring 
infectious  diseases  into  the  country  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  permission  to  cross  Greek  territory 
accorded  to  the  Serbian  army  might  be  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  Greek  neutrality  and  embroil  them 
with  the  Central  Powers.  .  .  .  But  while  these 
long-drawn-out  negotiations  were  going  on  at 
Athens  the  Serbian  Headquarters  began  the  trans- 
port of  the  troops  by  the  sea  route,  preferring 
to  take  the  risk  of  submarine  attacks  rather  than 
lose  any  more  time.  For  the  transport  France 
provided  21  vessels,  Italy  5  and  Great  Britain  3. 
The  army  showed  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the 
men  being  impatient  to  reach  the  new  front  where 
they  could  strike  another  blow  for  the  liberation 
of  their  beloved  Serbia.  The  first  transport  left 
the  island  on  April  8th.  The  embarkation  of  the 
First  Army  and  the  division  of  cavalry  took  place 
at  the  port  of  Govino.  That  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Armies  at  the  port  of  Moraitika.  The 
horses  were  embarked  at  the  port  of  Corfu.  The 
first  troops  to  leave  were  the  divisions  of  the  Drina 
and  the  Danube,  composing  the  Third  .^rmy,  and 
the  division  of  cavalry.  Then  followed  the  di- 
visions of  the  Shumadia  and  Timok,  composing 
the  Second  Army,  and  finally  the  divisions  of  the 
Morava  and  the  Vardar,  composing  the  First  Army. 
The  total  number  of  voyages  required  was  seventy- 
five.  The  transportation  lasted  two  months,  the 
first   vessel   sailing   on   April   8th   and   the   last   on 
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June    sth.      This   latter   carried    the    Headquarters 
Staff  which  was  the  'ast  unit  to  leave  Corfu. 

"Thanks  to  the  tireless  vit;ilance  of  the  con- 
voying fleets  the  Serbian  army  was  transferred 
from  Corfu  to  the  Macedonian  front  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  In  order  to  retluce  the 
danger  of  attack  by  enemy  submarines  the  trans- 
ports passed  through  the  Corinth  canal,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  dangerous  route  by  Cape  Matapan.  AH 
that  was  left  at  Corfu  was  the  Ministry  of  War, 
a  battalion  of  old  men  of  the  Last  Defence,  a  few 
gendarmes,  some  hospital  units,  a  number  of  sick 
in  convalescence  and  some  labour  companies,  a 
total  of  about  10,000  men.  When  the  troops  left 
the  island  the  Mayor  of  Corfu  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  which  he  paid  high  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent conduct  and  admirable  discipline  of  the 
Serbian  army.  Not  one  singlt  crime,  not  one  theft 
had  been  committed  by  this  army  of  150,000  men 
during  the  four  months  it  spent  on  the  island.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  when  the  Serbian  army  ar- 
rived it  suffered  intensely  from  cold,  being  without 
tents  or  other  shelter,  the  troops  had  not  cut  down 
a  single  one  of  the  thousands  of  olive  trees  which 
are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  island.  The  military  authorities  at  Salonica 
decided  that  the  Serbian  army  should  disembark 
on  the  Chalcidice  Peninsula,  at  the  little  port  of 
Mikra.  Here  floating  pontoons  were  established 
alongside  of  which  the  transports  were  moored 
and  disembarked  troops  and  material.  The  neces- 
sary magazines,  field  bakeries,  etc.,  had  been  estab- 
lished in  advance  so  that  the  feeding  and  pro- 
visioning of  the  troops  proceeded  smoothly  from 
the  first  day  of  their  landing.  A  large  number  of 
bathing-houses  had  been  erected  where  the  troops 
were  bathed  and  their  effects  disinfected.  When 
this  was  accomplished  each  unit  was  sent  to  the 
camp  at  Sedes,  where  it  remained  five  days  in 
quarantine  before  being  sent  to  the  permanent 
camps.  These  camps  had  all  been  prepared  in 
advance  with  food  magazines,  field  bakeries,  pure 
water  supply,  etc.  They  had  been  laid  out  by 
advance  parties  of  Serbian  troops,  assisted  by  the 
17th  French  Colonial  Division  which  was  encamped 
at  Mikra  Bay.  The  camps  were  very  spacious, 
the  troops  having  large  quantities  of  ground  for 
drill  and  manoeuvres.  The  only  drawback  was  the 
complete  absence  of  trees.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
army  suffered  very  much  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
June  and  July.  .  .  .  On  May  26th  the  Bulgarian 
army  suddenly  advanced  on  Rupel.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  after  the  merest  pretence  at 
resistance,  surrendered  it  to  the  enemy.  The  key 
of  the  Struma  valley  was  therefore  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bulgarians.  ...  As  far  back  as  March 
General  Yannakitsas,  the  Greek  Minister  of  War, 
had  sent  instructions  to  all  the  Commandants  of 
fortresses  in  Greece  ordering  them  not  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  Bulgarian  or  German  armies. 
The  surrender  of  Fort  Rupel  was  a  source  of 
grave  embarrassment  to  General  Sarrail.  It  meant 
that  he  would  have  to  immobilize  a  large  number 
of  troops  to  guarantee  the  holding  of  the  Struma 
Valley  as  there  was,  of  course,  no  dependence 
to  be  placed  in  the  Greek  forces  making  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  defend  it.  On  the  contrary  the  Greek 
troops  became  a  direct  menace  to  the  Allies.  .  .  . 
A  blockade  of  the  Greek  ports  was  at  once  estab- 
lished. This,  on  June  21st,  was  followed  by  a 
peremptory  demand  for  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  the  Skouloudis  Government  and  its  replacement 
by  a  cabinet  d'affaires  which  should  be  entirely 
without  political  color  and  which  should  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  'benevolent  neutrality'  vis-a-vis 


the  Entente  Powers.  The  Powers  further  demanded 
the  complete  demobilization  of  the  Greek  army, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
dismissal  of  certain  objectionable  police  officials  and 
the  holding  of  fresh  elections.  It  was  stated  that 
this  note  would  be  supported  by  a  naval  demon- 
stration. This,  however,  proved  unnecessary  as 
M.  Skouloudis  resigned  in  all  haste  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cabinet  under  M.  Zaimis.  On  June  3d 
General  Sarrail  proclaimed  the  city  of  Salonica 
and  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Allies  under 
martial  law.  Thanks  to  the  arrival  of  the  hundred 
thousand  Serbs  and  other  French  and  British  rein- 
forcements, the  total  number  of  troops  under  the 
supreme  command  of  General  Sarrail  now  amounter* 
to  about  400,000  men.  On  Jul>  joth  a  consider- 
able force  of  Russian  troops  disembarked  at  Sa- 
lonica and  were,  a  fortnight  later,  followed  by 
30,000  Italians  under  General  Count  Alfonso  Petitti 
de  Roreto.  The  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  had 
made  half  the  circuit  of  the  globe  to  reach  the 
Macedonian  front,  created  a  great  sensation.  All 
Salonica  turned  out  to  welcome  them.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer  body  of  men  and  as 
they  swung  along  the  quays  and  past  the  Square  of 
Liberty,  where  Flocas  and  half  a  score  of  other 
large  cafes  are  situated,  the  thousands  lining  the 
streets  cheered  them  to  the  echo.  Much  speculation 
was  indulged  in  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  Bul- 
garians of  the  presence  of  Russian  troops.  When 
it  was  remembered  that  it  was  to  Russia  that 
Bulgaria  owed  her  very  existence  and  that  400,000 
soldiers  of  the  Tzar,  who  died  to  free  Bulgaria  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Turk,  lie  buried  on  the  plains 
around  Plevna  it  was  thought  that  in  very  shame 
the  soldiers  of  King  Ferdinand  would  not  fire  on 
their  former  liberators.  .  .  .  The  Italian  division 
also  was  composed  of  picked  troops,  men  who 
had  seen  active  service  on  the  Izonzo  front.  As 
they  tramped  up  Venizelos  Street,  swinging  along 
with  light,  elastic  tread  in  spite  of  their  heavy 
packs,  they  were  a  body  of  troops  of  which  any 
commander  might  be  proud.  The  dark  faces  of 
the  men,  bronzed  by  the  sun  of  the  Izonzo  and 
the  snow-chilled  winds  of  the  mountains,  showed 
them  to  be  veterans.  As  is  always  the  case  in  the 
Italian  army,  their  engineer  contingent  was  a  corps 
d'  elite.  The  regiment  of  'Pontonieri'  had  one  of 
the  most  admirable  bridging  outfits  I  have  ever 
seen,  strong,  light  and  cornpact.  The  men  were 
for  the  most  part  natives  of  Venice,  accustomed  to 
working  in  the  lagoons  of  that  city.  I  saw  the 
pontoon  section  at  work  later  at  the  front  and 
can  testify  that  they  were  smart  and  efficient  sol- 
diers, who  knew  their  business  thoroughly.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  Russian  and  Italian  contingents 
the  Army  of  the  Orient  was  definitely  constituted. 
It  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
force  in  military  annals,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
French,  British,  Serbian,  Russian  and  Italian  troops. 
But  though  this  certainly  made  for  picturesqueness 
it  did  not  make  it  as  efficient  a  fighting  machine 
as  it  would  have  been  had  it  consisted  of  troops 
of  a  single  nationality.  Each  army  enjoyed  mili- 
tary and  administrative  autonomy.  Each  army 
had  its  own  commander  and  its  own  headauarter= 
staff.  The  French  contingent  was  commanded  by 
General  Cordonnier,  the  British  contingent  by 
Lieutenant-General  G.  F.  Milne,  the  Serbian  army 
by  the  Prince-Regent  Alexander,  the  Italian  di- 
vision by  General  Count  Alfonso  Petitti  di  Roreto 
and  the  Russian  division  by  General  Leontieff.  The 
supreme  command  of  the  entire  Army  of  the  Orient 
was  in  the  hands  of  General  Sarrail  and  the  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  Staff  working  under  his  orders. 
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At  first  there  had  not  even  been  unity  of  com- 
mand."— G.  Gordon-Smith,  From  Serbia  to  Jugo- 
slavia, pp.  240-246,  249-252. 

2.  British  operations. — Official  report. — 
"When  I  took  command  on  May  9,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Army  was  concentrated  within  the 
fortified  fines  of  Salonika,  extending  from  Stavros 
on  the  east  to  near  the  Galiko  River  on  the  west; 
but,  in  order  to  keep  the  Army  concentrated,  I 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  General  Sarrail  by 
which  the  British  forces  should  become  responsible 
for  that  portion  of  the  Allied  front  which  covered 
Salonika  from  the  east  and  north-east.  By  this 
arrangement  a  definite  and  independent  area  was 
allotted  to  the  Army  under  my  command.  On 
June  8  the  troops  commenced  to  occupy  advanced 
positions  along  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Struma 
and  its  tributary  the  River  Butkova  from  Lake 
Tachinos  to  Lozista  village.  By  the  end  of  July, 
on  the  demobilization  of  the  Greek  Army,  this 
occupation  had  extended  to  the  sea  at  Chai  Aghizi. 
Along  the  whole  front  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  resistance  was  begun;  work  on  trenches,  en- 
tanglements, bridegheads,  and  supporting  points 
was  commenced;  for  administrative  purposes  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Salonika-Seres  road  was  un- 
dertaken, and  the  cutting  of  wagon  tracks  through 
the  mountainous  country  was  pushed  forward. 
On  July  20,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  laid 
down  in  my  instructions,  and  in  order  to  release 
French  troops  for  employment  elsewhere,  I  began 
to  take  over  the  line  south  and  west  of  Lake 
Doiran,  and  commenced  preparations  for  a  joint 
offensive  on  this  front.  This  move  was  completed 
by  August  2,  and  on  the  loth  of  that  month  an 
offensive  was  commenced  against  the  Bulgarian  de- 
fences south  of  the  fine  Doiran-Hill  535.  The 
French  captured  Hills  227  and  La  Tortue,  while 
the  British  occupied  in  succession  those  features 
of  the  main  535  ridge  now  known  as  Kidney  Hill 
and  Horseshoe  Hill,  and,  pushing  forward,  estab- 
lished a  series  of  advanced  posts  on  the  line  Dold- 
zefi-Reselli.  ...  As  a  result  of  these  operations  it 
became  possible  to  shorten  considerably  the  Allied 
fine  between  E)oiran  Lake  and  the  River  Vardar, 
and  on  August  29,  in  agreement  with  General  Sar- 
rail, I  extended  my  front  as  far  as  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  so  as  to  set  free  more  troops  for  his 
offensive  operations." — General  Sir  G.  F.  Milne, 
Official  report,  Dec.  6,  1916. 

(i)  Bulgarian  invasion  of  Macedonia. — "On  Au- 
gust 17  the  Bulgarians,  who  at  the  end  of  May 
had  entered  Greek  territory  by  the  Struma  Valley 
and  moved  down  as  far  as  Demir  Hissar,  con- 
tinued their  advance  into  Greek  Macedonia.  .  .  . 
On  August  19  a  mounted  brigade  with  one  bat- 
tery carried  out  a  strong  reconnaissance,  and  found 
the  enemy  in  some  force  on  the  line  Prosenik- 
Barakli  Djuma;  on  the  following  day,  after  being 
reinforced  by  a  battalion,  this  brigade  again  ad- 
vanced in  conjunction  with  the  French  detachment 
.  .  .  [which]  was  subsequently  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  British 
troops  on  this  front,  and  received  instructions  to  co- 
operate in  the  defence  of  the  river  line.  On  August 
21  the  railway  bridge  near  Angista  Station  was 
demolished  by  a  detachment  from  the  Neohori 
garrison,  and  three  days  later  two  road  bridges 
over  the  Angista  River  were  destroyed." — Ibid. — 
"Along  the  Macedonian  front  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  were  ranged  from  west  to  east,  the  First 
Bulgarian  Army  under  General  Gueshoff,  the  so- 
called  Eleventh  German  Army  (now  reduced  to 
a  single  brigade)  under  General  von  Winckler,  and 
the  Second   Bulgarian   Army   under  General  Teo- 


doroff.  These  were  opposed  by  the  Serbian  army 
under  the  Crown  Prince  Alexander,  the  French 
army  under  General  Sarrail,  and  the  British  army 
under  General  Milne.  Eventually,  the  Italian 
forces  from  Avlona  in  Albania  cooperated  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  above  mentioned  Allied  forces. 
A  general  offensive  on  the  Afiied  front  was  planned 
for  the  second  week  in  August  and  General  Sarrail 
was  placed  in  chief  command.  The  Allies  were 
joined  by  a  Russian  contingent  which  had  made 
the  long  journey  by  sea  from  Vladivostok.  Just 
as  the  Allies  were  about  to  move,  their  plans  were 
forestalled  by  a  vigorous  Bulgarian  offensive 
launched  on  August  17th.  Teodoroff  moved  swiftly 
into  the  region  east  of  the  British  right  flank,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  the  neutral  Greeks,  occupying 
the  forts  of  Kavala  on  August  2Sth  and  the  town 
itself  on  September  14th,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
Fourth  Greek  Corps  surrendered  without  resistance 
and  was  transported  to  Germany  as  'guests'  of  the 
German  government." — G.  H.  Allen,  et  al.,  The 
Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  300-301. 

(ii)  Struma  crossed  at  six  places. — "On  Sep- 
tember 10  detachments  crossed  the  river  above 
Lake  Tachinos  at  five  places  between  Bajraktar 
Mah  and  Dragos,  while  a  sixth  detachment  crossed 
lower  down  at  Neohori.  The  viUages  of  Oraoman 
and  Kato  Gudeli  were  occupied.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
suffered  severely  from  our  artillery  fire  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  our  prearranged  movements  to  regain 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  15th  similar 
operations  were  undertaken,  six  smafi  columns 
crossing  the  river  between  Lake  Tachinos  and 
Orljak  bridge.  The  villages  of  Kato  Gudeli,  Dzami 
Mah,  Agomah,  and  Komarjan  were  burnt.  .  .  . 
The  enemy's  counter-attacks  completely  broke 
down  under  the  accurate  fire  of  our  guns  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  23rd  a  similar 
scheme  was  put  into  action,  but  a  sudden  rise 
of  three  feet  in  the  Struma  interfered  with  the 
bridging  operations.  Nevertheless  the  enemy's 
trenches  at  Yenimah  were  captured,  .  .  .  and  three 
other  villages  raided.  Considerable  help  was  given 
on  each  occasion  by  the  French  detachment  under 
Colonel  Bescoins,  and  much  information  was  ob- 
tained which  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value 
during  subsequent  operations.  On  the  Doiran- 
River  Vardar  front  there  remained  as  before  the 
whole  of  the  Bulgarian  IX.  Division,  less  one 
regiment,  a  brigade  of  the  II.  Division,  and  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  German  loist  Division, 
which  had  entrenched  the  salient  north  of  Machu- 
kovo  on  the  usual  German  system.  To  assist  the 
general  offensive  by  the  Allies,  I  ordered  this  salient 
to  be  attacked  at  the  same  time  as  the  Allied 
operations  in  the  Fiorina  area  commenced.  With 
this  object  in  view  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  en- 
trenched position  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment from  September  11  to  13,  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  salient  known  as  the  Piton  des 
Mitrailleuses  being  specially  selected  for  destruc- 
tion. The  enemy's  position  was  occupied  during 
the  night  i3th-i4th,  after  a  skilfully  planned  and 
gallant  assault.  .  .  .  Over  200  Germans  were  killed 
in  the  work,  chiefly  by  bombing,  and  71  prisoners 
were  brought  in.  During  the  14th  the  enemy  con- 
centrated from  three  directions  a  very  heavy  artil- 
lery fire,  and  delivered  several  counter-attacks, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  broken  up  under  the 
fire  of  our  guns.  Some  of  the  enemy,  however, 
succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  work, 
and  severe  fighting  followed.  .'\s  hostile  reinforce- 
ments were  increasing  in  numbers,  and  as  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  rapid  con- 
solidation  difficult,  the  troo|js   were  withdrawn  in 
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the  evening  to  their  original  line,  the  object  of 
the  attack  having  been  accomplished.  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  these  operations  and  raids,  constant  com- 
bats took  place  between  patrols,  many  prisoners 
being  captured,  and  several  bombing  raids  were 
carried  out  by  the   Royal  Flying   Corps." — Ibid. 

(iii)   Holding  the  Bulgarians. — "In  order  further 
to  assist  the  progress  of  our  Allies  towards  Monas- 
tir by  maintaining  such   a  continuous  offensive  as 
would  ensure  no  transference  of   Bulgarian  troops 
from  the  Struma  front  to  the  west,  I  now  issued 
instructions    for    operations    on    a    more    e.xtensive 
scale  than  those  already  reported.     In  accordance 
with    these    the    General    Officer    Commanding    on 
that   front   commenced   OF>erations   by   seizing   and 
holding   certain   villages   on   the   left    bank    of   the 
river    with    a    view    to    enlarging    the    bridgehead 
opposite  Orljak,   whence   he   would   be   in   a   posi- 
tion   to    threaten    a    further    movement    either    on 
Seres  or  on   Dcmir  Hissar.     The   high   ground   on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  enabled  full  use  to  be 
made   of   our   superiority   in   artillery,   which   con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  these  operations. 
The  river  itself  formed  a  potential  danger,  owing 
to    the    rapidity   with   which   its   waters   rise   after 
heavy  rain  in  the  mountains;  but  by  the  night  of 
September    2g    sufficient    bridges    had    been    con- 
structed  by   the  Royal  Engineers  for   the   passage 
of    all    arms.      During    the    night    September    2g 
to  30  the  attacking  infantry  crossed  below  Orljak 
bridge  and  formed  up  on  the  left  bank.     At  dawn 
on    the    following    morning    the    Gloucesters    and 
the    Cameron    Highlanders    advanced    under   cover 
of  an  artillery  bombardment,  and  by  8  a.m.  had 
seized    the    village    of    Karadjakoi    Bala.     Shortly 
after    the    occupation    of    the    village    the    enemy 
opened   a    heavy   and   accurate    artillery    fire;    but 
the   remaining  two   battalions  of   the   brigade,   the 
Royal    Scots    and    Argyll    and    Sutherland    High- 
landers,   though    suffering    severely    from    enfilade 
fire,  pushed   on  against   Karadjakoi  Zir;  .  .  .  that 
village  also  was  occupied,  in  spite  of  the  stubborn 
resistance   of  the  enemy.     Attempts  to   bring  for- 
ward hostile  reinforcements  were  frustrated  during 
the    day    by    our    artillery,   but    during    the    night 
the    Bulgarians    launched    several    strong    counter- 
attacks,   which    were    repulsed    with    heavy    loss. 
During    the    following    night    determined    counter- 
attacks   of    the    enemy   were    again    repulsed,    and 
by  the  evening  of  October  2  the  position  had  been 
fully  consolidated.   Preparations  were  at  once  made 
to  extend  the  position  by  the  capture  of  Yenikoi, 
an  important  village  on  the  main  Seres  road.    This 
operation   was   successfully   carried   out   by   an   in- 
fantry   brigade;   ...  on    the   morning    of    October 
3,  after  bombardment  by  our  artillery.     By  7  a.m. 
the  village  was  in  our  hands.     During  the  day  the 
enemy  launched  three  heavy  counter-attacks.  .  .  . 
At  4  p.m.  the  village,  the  ground  in  the  rear,  and 
the    bridges    were    subjected    to    an    unexpectedly 
heavy  bombardment   from  several  heavy   batteries 
which   had   hitherto   not   disclosed    their   positions. 
Following   on   the   bombardment  was  the  heaviest 
counter-attack  of  the  day,  six  or  seven  battalions 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  Homondos,  Kalen- 
dra,  and  Topalova  with  a  view  to  enveloping  our 
positions.  .  .  .  Some      detachments     succeeded     in 
entering   the   northern   portion    of   Yenikoi,   where 
hard  fighting  continued  all  night,  until  fresh  rein- 
forcements  succeeded  in   clearing   out   such   enemy 
as  survived.     During   the   following   day   the   con- 
solidation  of   our   new   line   was   continued   under 
artillery   fire.     On   the   sth,  after  a  bombardment, 
the    village    of    Nevolien    was    occupied,    the    Bul- 
garian garrison   retiring   on  the   approach  of   our 
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infantry.  By  the  following  evening  the  front  ex- 
tended from  Komarjan  on  the  right  via  Yenikoi  to 
Elisan  on  the  left.  On  the  7th  a  strong  reconnais- 
sance by  mounted  troops  located  the  enemy  on  the 
Demir  Hissar-Seres  railway,  with  advanced  posts 
appro.\imately  on  the  line  of  the  Belica  stream 
and  a  strong  garrison  in  Barakli  Djuma.  On  Oc- 
tober 8  our  troo|)S  had  reached  the  line  Agomah- 
Homondos-Elisan-Ormanli,  with  the  mounted  troops 
on  the  line  Kispeki-Kalendra.  The  enemy's  casual- 
ties during  these  few  days  were  heavy,  over  1,500 
corpses  being  counted  in  the  immediate  front  of 
the  captured  localities.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  prisoners  and  three  machine  guns  were  taken." 
—Ibid. 

(iv)  Capture  of  Monastir. — "Monastir,  near  the 
Greek  border  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian territory,  claimed,  and  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied, by  Bulgaria  was  the  most  practical  objective 
for  an  Allied  offensive  operation.  A  serious  attack 
upon  it  was  sure  to  retain  considerable  Bulgarian 
forces  for  its  defense,  since  it  was  Bulgaria's  most 
cherished  conquest.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the 
French  forces,  the  Serbian  corps,  and  the  Russian 
contingent  were  assigned  for  offensive  operations 
west  of  the  Vardar,  while  the  British  were  to  exert 
a  general  pressure  east  of  this  stream.  The  Allied 
offensive  in  the  direction  of  Monastir  started  on 
September  7th,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Italians 
became  active  in  Albania,  east  of  Avlona.  .  .  .  The 
Serbians  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  north  of  Lake 
Ostrovo  and  reentered  their  native  land  on  Sep- 
tember 20th,  while  the  French  and  Russians  operat- 
ing further  west  carried  Fiorina  by  storm  on  the 
same  day.  By  October  5th  the  Serbians  had  crossed 
the  Tcherna  southeast  of  Monastir,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  turning  the  Bulgarian  lines  stretching  across 
the  plain  to  the  north  of  Fiorina,  which  were  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  frontal  attacks.  By  the 
middle  of  November  the  advance  of  the  Serbians 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tcherna  compelled  the  Bul- 
garians and  Germans  to  fall  back  on  another  line 
only  four  miles  south  of  Monastir.  Finally, 
Monastir  was  evacuated  on  the  19th,  when  the 
Serbians  had  reached  a  point  to  the  northeast 
threatening  the  Bulgarian  line  of  communications. 
The  Allies  marched  into  the  city  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  its  capture  from  the  Turks.  Monastir 
was  a  prize  of  considerable  importance,  but  with 
its  acquisition  the  offensive  on  the  Salonica  front 
practically  ceased.  The  effort  of  the  Allies  failed 
to  shake  Bulgaria  and  fell  short  of  furnishing  the 
necessary  support  for  Roumania.  The  Allies  did 
not  prevent  Bulgaria  from  actively  participating 
in  the  operations  against  Roumania." — G.  H.  Allen 
et  al..  The  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  300-301,  302. 

(c)  Rumania,  —  Divided  counsels.  —  Decision 
for  war. — "When  the  great  European  War  broke 
out  in  August,  1914,  Rumania  found  herself,  be- 
cause of  the  political-miUtary  convention  concluded 
in  1883,  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  com- 
posed of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 
Situated  thus,  between  two  powerful  empires,  Rus- 
sia on  the  one  side,  Austria-Hungary  on  the 
other,  it  was  to  Rumania's  interest  to  ally  herself 
with  one  of  these  two,  for  alone,  she  was  always 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  one  or  the  other 
of  her  neighbors.  Russia  was  not  satisfied  to  see 
this  httle  country  of  Rumania,  Latin  in  origin, 
with  a  Hohenzollern  on  her  throne,  isolated  among 
the  Slavic  masses  who  wished  to  control  the 
Orient;  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  aimed 
at  the  realization  of  her  plans  for  the  domination 
of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  at  th6 
same  time  looked  upon  Rumania  as  a  point  of  at- 
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traction  and  even  support  for  all  those  Ruma- 
nians subject  to  the  Crown  of  Hapsburg.  To 
obtain  the  friendship  of  one  of  these  neighbors, 
was  a  means  for  Rumania  to  obtain  necessary 
peace  and  work  out  her  development  and  her 
future.  She  had  to  choose  between  Austria  and 
Russia.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878  had 
driven  Rumania  from  the  latter.  The  obligation 
which  this  congress  imposed  upon  her  by  forcing 
her  to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  Russia  and  to 
abandon  Bessarabia  to  her,  rendered  impossible 
a  Russo-Rumanian  friendship.  'The  antagonism 
toward  Russia  persisted  and  as  Austria  was  the 
traditional  rival  of  the  Russian  influence  in  the 
Balkans,  it  was  Paris  who  showed  to  Bukharest 
the  road  which  led  to  Vienna.'  On  the  other 
hand  Bismarck  had  done  his  very  best  to  attract 
Rumania  within  the  orbit  of  the  Central  powers. 
France,  too  much  preoccupied  with  her  own  re- 
habilitation after  the  events  of  1870,  was  not 
interested  in  the  destiny  of  Rumania;  Italy  sought 
her  own  security  by  the  side  of  Austria  and 
Germany ;  and  England  did  not  know  Rumania. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Rumania,  T.  Bratiano,  the 
father  of  the  first  prime  minister  of  1916,  went 
to  Berlin  to  see  Bismarck  and  sometime  after- 
wards Prince  Charles  of  Rumania  went  to  Gastein 
to  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order  to  sign 
the  political-military  agreement  that  would  bind 
Rumania  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  agreement 
had  for  its  aim  the  maintenance  of  European 
peace,  reciprocal  defense  against  every  foreign  at- 
tack, and  the  economical  development  of  the 
contracting  parties.  It  had  always  been  said  that 
this  alHance  was  the  personal  work  of  King  Charles 
and  that  he  did  it  of  his  own  initiative  and  with- 
out consulting  the  men  in  political  power  in  his 
country.  This  is  an  error  and  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  king.  Political  circumstances 
and  the  interest  of  Rumania  imposed  this  action. 
The  consequences  of  this  agreement  were  many. 
'First,  from  that  moment  the  national  claims  fell 
to  second  place,  for  the  official  world  declared 
many  times,  and  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  it 
reounced  all  endeavor  to  obtain  them,  Hmiting  it- 
self from  time  to  time  by  claiming  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  without  result,  better  treatment  for 
the  people  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same  lan- 
guage hving  under  the  crown  of  St.  Etienne  [St. 
Stephen].'  Thus  Rumania  could  no  longer  carry 
into  effect  any  of  her  national  claims.  It  is  very 
true  that  in  the  schools  they  never  failed  to  ex- 
plain to  the  pupils  that  a  great  part  of  Rumania 
was  under  foreign  domination,  but  they  presented 
their  deliverance  as  a  dream  to  be  realized  later. 
The  official  world  avoided  making  any  allusion 
to  the  Rumanians  beyond  the  Carpathians,  in 
order  to  avoid  diplomatic  conflicts  with  an  ally,  and 
if,  in  opposition,  a  political  party  attacked  the 
Government  for  showing  weakness  in  its  external 
policy  with  Austria-Hungary,  it  said  nothing  more, 
and  the  role  changed  with  each  party  that  came 
into  power.  Too  small  and  between  enemies  that 
were  too  strong,  Rumania  could  not  prepare  for 
national  unity,  because  any  action  whatsoever  au- 
thorized by  the  officials  immediately  drew  the 
intervention  of  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
It  is  true  that  throughout  the  country  the  people 
had  full  liberty,  guaranteed  by  the  constitution, 
to  publish  newspapers  and  write  reviews  and  books, 
to  cultivate  and  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  na- 
tional unity,  but  this  movement  presented  itself 
only  in  a  slow  and  isolated  way,  without  great 
influence  among  the  masses  of  the  people;  and 
even    these    intellectual    manifestations    were    pre- 


vented from  passing  the  frontier  into  Austria- 
Hungary." — G.  Negulesco,  Rumania's  sacrifice,  pp. 
3-8. 

1.  Before  the  declaration  of  war. — "Early  in 
the  month  of  August,  1914,  King  Charles  con- 
voked a  crown  council  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  Rumania.  This  council  consisted  of  members 
of  the  Government,  presidents  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  former  prime  ministers,  chiefs  of  the 
political  parties.  These  men  had  only  the  right 
of  discussion  without  voting ;  they  met  simply  to 
indicate  their  views  to  the  king,  who,  nevertheless, 
had  the  power  to  act  independently.  King  Charles 
believed  that  Germany  would  be  victorious,  and 
he  felt  that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  move  to  dis- 
regard the  advantages  of  creating  for  Rumania 
recognition  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  victor, 
specially  as  Rumania  was  bound  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  by  the  convention  of  1883.  A  sharp  dis- 
cussion took  place  among  the  members  of  the 
council.  Mr.  P.  Carp  said  that  Rumania  should 
respect  the  convention  of  1883  in  order  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  a  policy  practised  for  forty  years. 
'We  must  fight,'  said  Mr.  Carp,  'in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  Russia.'  He  felt  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Russia  was  the  beginning  of  the  death  of 
Rumania.  According  to  his  views,  if  Russia  should 
take  Constantinople,  which  was  her  great  ambition, 
Rumania  would  be  forever  cut  off  from  all  means 
of  export  to  the  West.  She  would  then  be  sub- 
jected to  the  economical  policy  of  Russia,  who 
would  not  fail  on  the  very  first  occasion  to  give 
her  a  death  blow,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  greedy 
desire  for  monopoly.  .  .  .  After  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Bratiano,  chief  of  the  Liberal  party  and  prime 
minister,  and  Mr.  Marghiloman,  the  chief  of  the 
Conservative  party,  upheld  by  Mr.  N.  Filipesco, 
one  of  the  most  noted  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  the  majority  of  the  council  decided, 
nevertheless,  for  neutrality.  Mr.  Take  Jonesco,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  Democrats,  declared 
himself  for  a  permanent  and  absolute  neutrality. 
It  was  believed  that  the  question  of  neutrality 
was  imposed  upon  Rumania  by  the  attitude  of 
Count  Tisza,  the  all-powerful  statesman  of  Hun- 
gary, who  had  pushed  the  declaration  of  war, 
convinced  that  the  propitious  moment  had  arrived 
to  solve  the  problem  of  nationalities  for  the  profit 
of  the  Hungarians;  and  in  other  quarters  they 
believed  that  as  the  convention  of  1883  had  a  de- 
fensive character  it  had  now  become  void  since 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  at  war  and 
Italy  was  neutral.  In  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
cussions information  was  received  from  Rome  of 
Italy's  intention  to  remain  neutral.  This  news 
greatly  influenced  the  decision  of  the  majority,  as 
the  situation  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to 
the  Central  Powers  was  identical.  King  Charles 
had  the  authority  under  the  constitution  to  call  Mr. 
Carp  into  power  and  to  grant  him  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  But  the  king,  an  ardent  pacifist, 
earnestly  wished  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  war  for 
his  country  and  was  unwilling  to  do  this.  He 
observed  loyally  the  state  of  neutrality  until  his 
death,   October   10,   1914." — Ibid.,  pp.   26-2Q. 

2.  Attitude  of  the  political  parties. — "Al- 
though neutrality  was  admitted  as  a  fact,  certain 
political  circles  began  agitations  for  intervention 
on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  This  movement,  which 
at  first  was  rather  cautious,  grew  more  and  more 
determined,  and  when  General  Mackcnsen  took 
command  of  the  Austro-German  armies  in  order  to 
attack  Serbia,  the  Conservative  party  under  the 
late  Filipesco  demanded  the  urgent  intervention  of 
Rumania    in    order    to    prevent    the    crushing    of 
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Serbia   and  the   unitinp   of   the   German   and   Bul- 
garian   armies.       But    Mr.     Bratiano    was    not     to 
be  moved,  specially  as  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had 
given    him    all    necessary    assurances    that    Austria 
was   not   acting   in   a   spirit    of   concjucst,   that   she 
was  aiming  in  no  way  towards  territorial  acquisi- 
tions.    At  the  s;ime  time,  the   Cabinets  of  Sophia 
and     Belgrade    asked    the    Cabinet     of     Bukharcst 
whether   the  violation   of   the   treaty    of    Bukharest 
would    constitute    a    cause    for    war    by    Rumania. 
Mr.   Bratiano   replied   that  it   would   not.     Serbia, 
squeezed   between   the   great   Germano-Austro- Bul- 
garian forces,  was  crushed,  and  direct  communica- 
tion between  the   Germano- Austrian  and   the  Bul- 
garo-Turkish    armies    was    established    across    her 
territory.      This   event    had    a    great    influence    on 
the  Rumanian  policy.    Some  considered  that  hence- 
forth  there    could   no    longer   be   any    question   of 
entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  because 
Germany   had   become   too   strong   in   this  part   of 
the  East,  having  under  her  power  all  the  strength 
of   the  Allies.     Mr.  Marghiloman  stood  out  more 
strongly  than  ever  for  neutrality,  but  Mr.  Filipesco 
upheld,  on  the  contrary,  that  Rumania  should  enter 
at  any  cost  and  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  side  of 
the  Entente.    On  account  of  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion there  was  a  clash  between  these  two  men   in 
the  midst  of  the  Conservative  party  that  brought 
about  a  secession  in  May,  iqiS.    The  Conservative 
party  divided  itself  into  groups  of  political  friends. 
At    the   same    time    Mr.   Take    Jonesco,   the    chief 
of  the  Democrats,  renouncing  his  ideas  of  absolute 
and  irrevocable  neutrality,  turned  completely  about 
and   sided   with   Mr.   Filipesco.     The  chief   of   the 
Liberty   party   and   the   prime   minister,  Mr.   Bra- 
tiano, held  their  own  counsel,  thereby  mystifying 
their    followers.      A    violent    campaign    had    been 
undertaken   by    the   press   and   in   public   meetings 
among     the     interventionists     and     non-interven- 
tionists, among  the  pro-Allies  and  the  pro-Germans. 
At  the  same  time  the  interventionists  eagerly  urged 
the  king  and  the  Government  to  give  up  their  neu- 
trality and  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  favored 
by  each  of  these  groups." — Ibid.,  pp.  29-32. 

3.  Second     ckown     council. — "This     merciless 
struggle  continued  until  the  twenty-seventh  of  Au- 
gust,   igi6,    when    King    Ferdinand    convoked    the 
second  Council.     On  this  occasion  the  chief  of  the 
Government,    Mr.    Bratiano,    declared    himself    for 
immediate   entrance   into   war   on   the   side   of   the 
Entente.     Mr.  Marghiloman   did  his  best   to   pre- 
vent   any    action    of    his   country,    and    Mr.    Carp 
upheld,  with  the  same  force  as  in  the  first  council, 
Rumania's  entrance  on  the  side  of  Germany.     His 
profound   conviction   was  that   Rumania   could   be 
victorious  and  obtain  the  reahzation  of  her  national 
ideal    for    regaining    Bessarabia    only    through    the 
help   of    Germany.     He   ended   his   discourse    with 
these  memorable  words,  'Majesty,  if  you  approve 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  you  will  lose  both 
your  country  and  your  throne.'     The  majority  of 
the  council  voted  for  the  entrance  into  war  on  the 
side    of    the    Allies.      King    Ferdinand,    considering 
that   the   majority   of   the   council   represented   the 
will  of  the  country  and  wishing  to  retain  his  role 
of    constitutional    king,    gave    his    approbation    to 
this  decision   of   the   Government,   to   declare   war 
aganst    Austria-Hungary." — Ibid.,    pp.    32-33- — See 
also  Rumania:   1914-1918. 

4.  Reasons  for  Rumanian  neutrality. — The 
position  of  Rumania  was  curious.  "Her  king  was 
a  German  of  the  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns;  she  had  no  special  love  for  Russia,  since 
the  Peace  of  Berlin  [187M  had  deprived  her  of 
Bessarabia ;  and  the  Austrian  possession  of  Transyl- 
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vania    remained    a    bone    of    contention    with    the 
Dual    Monarchy.     She    was    bound    to    benefit   by 
neutrality,  for  she  remained  the  one  great  granary 
open  to  the  Teutonic  League,  and,  after  the  Rus- 
sians had  seized  Gaiicia,  the  only  source  of  German 
oil    supplies.     Her    strategic    position    on    Austria's 
flank   made   her  intervention   of   considerable  mili- 
tary   im|)ortance,    for   she   could   put   in    the    field 
nearly  half  a  million   troops.     The  death  of   King 
Carol  on  loth  October  removed  the  chief  dynastic 
bond    with    Germany,    and   presently    the    Russian 
domination   of   the    Bukovina  seemed  to   forebode 
a  summary  cutting  off  of  her  activities  as  an  ex- 
porter of  wheat  and  oil.     The  sympathies  of  her 
people  were  with  the  Allied  cause,  but  her  course, 
craved  wary  walking,  and  for  the  first  months  of 
the  war  she  maintained  a  decorous  and  observant 
neutrality,  waiting  for  events  to  give  the  lead." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  i,  p.  321. 
— "By  the  beginning  of  1915,  there  was  little  doubt 
but   that    Rumania's   sympathies   were   preponder- 
ately  on  the  Allied  side,  and  statesmen  such  as  M. 
Take  Jonescu  prophesied  her  speedy  entrance  into 
the    war.     In    January    M.    Ghenadiev,    the    ex- 
Foreign   Minister  of   Bulgaria,  was  at  Rome,  and 
it   was  generally   believed   that  an   agreement  had 
been   arrived  at   between   Bulgaria   and   Rumania. 
The  Rumanian  army,  half  a  million  strong,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe,  was  in  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness."— Ibid.,    V.    2,    p.    339. — "In    January,    1915, 
Lechitski's  advance  into   the   Bukovina   seemed  to 
bring  Rumania's  day  of  action  near.     Britain  lent 
her   £5,000,000,   the   reserves   were   called   up,   and 
Bratianu  threw  out  hints  in  Parliament  of  a  'deci- 
sive'   hour    approaching.     Negotiations    were    pro- 
ceeding with  Russia  as  to  Rumania's  territorial  re- 
wards— difficult  negotiations,  for  Rumania  put  hej- 
claims    high,    and,    having    already    received    the 
promise   of   much   for  neutrality   alone,   wanted   a 
large   addition    in   return   for   alliance.     Moreover, 
before    she    could    intervene    effectually    she    must 
have  munitions;  and  since  these  could  only  come 
from  the  Western  Allies,  the  road  into  the  Black 
Sea    must    be    cleared.     The     British    guns    then 
sounding  on  the  Dardanelles  were  part  of  the  in- 
ducement  of   Rumania   to   move.     But  everything 
miscarried ;  the  British  naval  attack  on  the  Darda- 
nelles  failed,   and   the   landing   on    the   28th   April 
promised   at   best   a   slow   and    difficult   campaign. 
Presently     Mackensen     struck     on     the     Donajetz 
[Dunajec],    and    Russia    began    her   great    retreat. 
The  day  of  Rumanian  intervention  had  been  in- 
definitely postponed.     Bratianu  had  now  a  difficult 
game  to  play.     He  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with 
the    triumphant   Central   Powers;    and   though    he 
refused  to  allow  munitions  of  war  for  Turkey  to 
pass   through    his    country,    he    was    compelled   to 
speak    Germany   fair,   and   suffer   Austria   to    pur- 
chase part  of  the  Rumanian  wheat  crop.     With  re- 
markable steadfastness  he  resisted  Austro-German 
blandishments  and  threats,  and  bided  his  time.   He 
saw    Bulgaria    take    the    plunge    and    Serbia    de- 
stroyed, and  his  country's  strategic  positions  grow 
daily  graver.     If  she  joined  the  Allies  she  would  be 
hopelessly    outflanked,   with   a   hostile   Bulgaria   to 
the  south,  and  Pflanzer-Baltin  in  Czernovitz.    Be- 
sides, she  had  as  yet  no  munitions,  and  hard-pressed 
Russia  could  not  help  her  on  that  score.      Mean- 
time, popular  feeling  was  kindhng,  and  might  soon 
be  beyond  control. — Ibid.,  v.  3,  pp.   144-146. — See 
also  Rumania:    1914-1918. 

(i)  Entente  treaty  with  Rumanm. — "The  En- 
tente had  always  looked  forward  to  the  simul- 
taneous intervention  of  Italy  and  Roumania;  and 
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when  Italy  tore  up  the  Triple  Alliance  on  May 
3,  igiS,  Bratiano  announced  his  price,  which  in- 
cluded Transylvania  and  the  Banat  up  to  the 
Theiss  in  the  west,  thence  to  the  Carpathians  in 
the  north,  thence  to  the  Pruth,  including  the 
Bukovina.  When  the  Russian  Minister  objected 
that  this  would  infringe  the  rights  of  the  other 
nationalities,  the  Premier  consented  to  waive  the 
southern  Carpathians.  The  terms  were,  however, 
still  too  high  for  Sazonoff,  mindful  of  Serbia's 
claims  in  the  Banat.  Thus  Italy  entered  the  war 
without  her  partner;  and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the* 
Russians,  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  Serbia, 
rendered  it  too  perilous  to  intervene,  even  were 
she  to  secure  Russia's  assent  to  her  extravagant 
demands.  Roumania  now  proceeded  to  conclude 
profitable  commercial  agreements  with  the  Central 
Powers,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  interven- 
tion till  the  following  year.  Brusiloff's  advance  in 
iQi6  swayed  the  statesmen  of  Bucharest  back  to 
the  side  of  the  Entente.  At  the  end  of  June 
Czernin  reported  that  negotiations  with  the  Entente 
had  been  resumed  in  earnest,  and  foretold  that 
Roumania  would  strike  when  the  harvest  was 
gathered  in.  Despite  the  customary  counsel  from 
Berlin  and  grave  warnings  from  Conrad,  Burian 
still  refused  concessions  in  return  for  neutrahty. 
As  Germany  pressed  Austria,  so  France  pressed 
Russia;  but  on  July  ig  Stiirmer,  an  unknown  and 
reactionary  official  who  had  succeeded  Sazonoff 
as  Foreign  Minister,  telegraphed  to  the  Russian 
Ambassadors  that  Roumania's  terms  were  unac- 
ceptable, especially  the  condition  that  the  Allies 
should  fight  till  all  her  demands  were  achieved. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  tell  Bratiano  that  the 
Serbs  of  the  Banat  must  be  guaranteed  against 
Roumanization.  On  August  2,  however,  Izvolsky 
reported  from  Paris  that  France  was  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  the  Somme  offensive,  and  that 
in  view  of  her  terrible  losses  Roumanian  inter- 
vention was  urgently  desirable.  On  August  8 
Russia  abandoned  her  demand  for  guarantees  in 
the  Banat ;  and  on  the  same  day  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  between  Roumania  and  the  Allies,  giv- 
ing to  Roumania  the  Banat,  Transylvania  and  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  Theiss  and  the  Bukovina  up 
to  the  Pruth.  Even  now  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Tsar  Stiirmer  sulkily  attempted  to  argue  that 
Roumania  must  not  be  recognized  as  an  equal,  and 
that  the  Allies  were  not  bound  to  continue  the 
war  till  all  her  claims  were  realized.  Bratiano 
threatened  to  resign,  and  on  August  12  the  Tsar 
yielded.  The  Treaty  was  signed  on  August  18 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy,  and  on 
the  same  day  Russia  and  Roumania  signed  a  mili- 
tary convention." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of  modern 
E-urope,  pp.  604-606. — See  also  Rumania:  1Q14-1918. 
5.  Rumania's  declaration  of  war. — Opening  of 
HOSTILITIES. — Strategy. — German  account  of  in- 
vasion.— After  a  Crown  Council  the  following 
note  was  handed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  min- 
ister at  Bucharest  on  Aug.  27,  IQ16:  "The  alliance 
concluded  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy  had,  according  to  the  precise  statements  of  the 
Governments  themselves,  only  an  essentially  con- 
servative character.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
guarantee  the  Allied  countries  against  any  attack 
from  outside,  and  to  consolidate  the  state  of  things 
created  by  previous  treaties.  It  was  with  the  desire 
to  harmonize  her  policy  with  these  pacific  tenden- 
cies that  Rumania  joined  that  alliance.  Devoted 
to  the  work  of  her  internal  constitution,  and 
faithful  to  her  firm  resolution  to  remain  in  the 
region  of  the  Lower  Danube  an  element  of  order 


and  equilibrium,  Rumania  has  not  ceased  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkans. 
The  last  Balkan  wars,  by  destroying  the  status 
quo,  imposed  upon  her  a  new  line  of  conduct. 
Her  intervention  gave  peace  and  re-established  the 
equilibrium.  For  herself  she  was  satisfied  with  a 
rectification  of  frontier  which  gave  her  greater 
security  against  aggression,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  repaired  the  injustice  committed  to  her  detri- 
ment at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  But  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  aim  Rumania  was  disappointed  to  ob- 
serve that  she  did  not  meet  from  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  the  attitude  that  she  was  entitled  to  expect. 
When  the  present  war  broke  out,  Rumania,  like 
Italy,  declined  to  associate  herself  with  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Austria-Hungary,  of  which  she  had 
not  been  notified  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  In 
the  spring  of  191 5  Italy  declared  war  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The  Triple  Alliance  no  longer  ex- 
isted. The  reasons  which  determined  the  adherence 
of  Rumania  to  this  political  system  disappeared. 
At  the  same  time,  in  place  of  a  grouping  of  States 
seeking  by  common  efforts  to  work  in  agreement 
in  order  to  assure  peace  and  the  conservation  of 
the  situation  de  jacto  and  de  jure  created  by 
treaties,  Rumania  found  herself  in  presence  of 
Powers  making  war  on  each  other  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  transforming  from  top  to  bottom  the 
old  arrangements  which  had  served  as  a  basis  for 
their  treaty  of  alliance.  These  profound  changes 
were  for  Rumania  an  evident  proof  that  the  object 
that  she  had  pursued  in  joining  the  Triple  Alliance 
could  no  longer  be  attained,  and  that  she  must 
direct  her  views  and  her  efforts  towards  new 
paths,  the  more  so  as  the  work  undertaken  by 
Austria-Hungary  assumed  a  character  threatening 
the  essential  interests  of  Rumania  as  well  as  her 
most  legitimate  national  aspirations.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  so  radical  a  modification  of  the  situation 
between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  Ru- 
mania the  latter  resumed  her  liberty  of  action. 
The  neutrality  which  the  Royal  Government  im- 
posed upon  itself  in  consequence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  made  independent  of  its  will  and  contrary 
to  its  interests  was  adopted,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  a  result  of  assurances  given  at  the  outset  by 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  that  the  Mon- 
archy in  declaring  war  on  Serbia  was  not  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  conquest,  and  that  it  had  absolutely 
no  territorial  acquisitions  in  view.  These  assur- 
ances were  not  realized.  To-day  we  are  confronted 
by  a  situation  de  facto  from  which  may  arise  great 
territorial  transformations  and  political  changes  of. 
a  nature  to  constitute  a  grave  menace  to  the  se- 
curity and  future  of  Rumania.  The  work  of  peace 
which  Rumania,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  attempted  to  accomplish  was  thus  ren- 
dered barren  by  those  who  themselves  were  called 
upon  to  support  and  defend  it.  In  adhering  in 
1883  to  the  group  of  Central  Powers,  Rumania, 
far  from  forgetting  the  ties  of  blood  which  united 
the  populations  of  the  kingdom  to  those  Rumanians 
who  are  subject  to  the  .Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, saw  in  the  relations  of  friendship  and  al- 
liance which  were  established  between  the  three 
Great  Powers  a  precious  pledge  for  her  domestic 
tranquillity,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  Rumanians  of  Austria-Hungary.  In 
effect  Germany  and  Italy,  who  had  reconstituted 
their  States  *on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  na- 
tionality, could  not  but  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  the  foundation  on  which  their  own  existence 
reposed.  As  for  Austria-Hungary,  she  found  in 
friendly  relations  established  between  her  and  the 
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Kingdom  of  Rumania  assurances  for  her  tran- 
quillity both  in  her  interior  and  on  our  common 
frontiers;  for  she  was  bound  to  know  to  what 
an  extent  the  discontent  of  her  Rumanian  popula- 
tion found  an  echo  among  us,  threatening  every 
moment  to  trouble  the  good  relations  between  the 
two  States.  The  hope  which  we  based  from  this 
point  of  view  upon  our  adhesion  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  remained  unfuU'illed  during  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  Rumanians  of  the  Monarchy 
not  only  never  saw  any  reform  introduced  of  a 
nature  to  give  them  even  a  semblance  of  satisfac- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  treated  as  an 
inferior  race  and  condemned  to  suffer  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  foreign  element  which  constitutes  only  a 
minority  in  the  midst  of  the  diverse  nationalities 
constituting  the  Austro-Hungarian  State.  All  the 
injustices  which  our  brothers  were  thus  far  made  to 
suffer  maintained  between  our  country  and  the 
Monarchy  a  continual  state  of  animosity  which 
the  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  only  succeeded  in 
appeasing  at  the  cost  of  great  difficulties  and 
numerous  sacrifices.  When  the  present  war  broke 
out  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  at  least  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, would  end  by  convincing  itself  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  injustice,  which 
endangered  not  only  our  relations  of  friendship,  but 
even  the  normal  relations  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween neighbouring  States.  Two  years  of  war, 
during  which  Rumania  has  preserved  her  neutrality, 
proved  that  Austria-Hungary,  hostile  to  all  do- 
mestic reform  that  might  ameliorate  the  life  of  the 
peoples  she  governs,  showed  herself  as  prompt  to 
sacrifice  them  as  she  was  powerless  to  defend 
them  against  external  attacks.  The  war,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  is  taking  part,  raises 
the  gravest  problems  affecting  the  national  develop- 
ment and  the  very  existence  of  States.  Rumania, 
from  a  desire  to  contribute  in  hastening  the  end 
of  the  conflict,  and  governed  by  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  her  racial  interests,  finds  herself  forced 
to  enter  into  line  by  the  side  of  those  who  are 
able  to  assure  her  the  realization  of  her  national 
unity.  For  these  reasons  she  considers  herself  from 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  Rumanian  declaration  of  war  against  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  on  August  27,  igi6,  was  followed  on 
the  next  day  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ru- 
mania by  Germany.  [This  was  followed  by  declara- 
tions of  war  by  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  on  August  30, 
and  September  i,  respectively.]" — General  Wollman, 
Semi-official  report,  Aug.  27,  1916. — "In  geographi- 
cal terms,  the  situation  of  Rumania  in  a  war  with 
the  Teutonic  League  was  that  on  the  west  and 
south  she  was  enclosed  by  hostile  territory.  .  .  . 
The  main  danger,  in  her  view,  lay  in  the  Transyl- 
vania salient.  Her  frontier  there  lay  in  the  shape 
of  the  curve  of  a  capital  D,  a  bad  defensive  line  at 
the  best,  and  impossible  for  her  to  hold  strongly 
with  the  forces  at  her  command.  Her  first  interest 
was  to  shorten  it.  .  .  .  But  in  modern  war  a 
strategic  position  is  not  determined  by  geography 
alone,  but  mainly  by  those  means  of  communication 
through  which  the  industry  of  man  has  supple- 
mented nature.  In  railways  Rumania  was  far 
behind  her  enemies.  Her  own  lines  had  been  built 
with  Austria's  assistance  at  a  time  when  she  was 
Austria's  ally,  and  at  no  point  had  their  construction 
been  devised  in  the  light  of  military  needs.  .  .  . 
A  Rumanian  army  operating  against  Transylvania 
was  compelled  to  use  a  railway  system  which  in  the 
military  sense  was  entirely  on  exterior  hnes,  and  the 
length  of  movement  required  to  reinforce  any  point 


was  excessive.  Whereas  the  Austrians  had  a  lateral 
railway  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
frontier,  the  only  lateral  connection  in  Moldavia 
was  fifty  miles  away,  and  in  Wallachia  still  farther. 
From  the  Predeal  Pass  to  the  Rothcrthurm  Pass 
troops  could  be  moved  on  the  Austrian  side  by  a 
railway  journey  of  eighty  miles,  but  the  same 
problem  for  Rumania  meant  a  detour  of  nearly 
three  hundred.  The  situation  elsewhere  on  the 
border  was  little  better.  ...  It  may  fairly  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  natural  strategic  difficulties  of 
Rumania's  geographical  situation  was  increased  in 
every  theatre  by  railway  communications  vastly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  her  enemies.  The  second  part 
of  her  problem  was  the  military  strength  at  her 
disposal.  She  had,  roughly,  half  a  million  of  men; 
but  her  armies,  while  containing  abundance  of  good 
material,  were,  except  in  the  older  units,  imperfectly 
trained  and  very  imperfectly  armed.  For  two  years 
she  had  contemplated  war;  but  since  she  was  de- 
pendent for  new  materiel  on  foreign  imports  by  way 
of  Russia,  the  supply  had  naturally  fallen  far  short 
of  the  demand.  .  .  .  She  was  desperately  short  of 
heavy  guns,  of  aircraft,  of  machine  guns,  even  of 
rifles.  [She  used  the  old  Vetterli  rifle]  and  she  had 
no  great  reserve  of  ammunition.  .  .  .  Moreover,  she 
was  not  rich  in  trained  officers  or  experienced  gen- 
erals. .  .  .  She  could  not  hope  to  succeed  unless  she 
had  the  help  of  her  allies  in  guidance  and  leadership, 
in  strategical  diversions,  and  above  all  in  equipment. 
.  .  .  [For  all  these  she  hoped  and  was  disappointed. 
She  was  left  to  make  her  decisions,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  fight  her  battles,  alone.  Russia  was 
almost  at  the  end  of  her  great  effort  from  ex- 
haustion of  men  and  munitions.  Letchitski,  whose 
army  was  weary  with  four  months'  fighting  was 
unable  to  embarrass  the  Austrian  left  wing  in  the 
Carpathians.  The  Russian  government  had  done 
much  to  induce  Rumania  to  enter  the  war.  She 
had,  however,  delayed  over  long.  Now  Alexeiev, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  deprecated  her  adventure,]  and 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  Alexeiev  was 
right.  .  .  .  Sturmer  and  his  camarilla  had  guaran- 
teed an  ample  munitionment.  This  last  and  most 
vital  promise  was  never  fulfilled — was  never  at- 
tempted to  be  fulfilled.  ...  Of  her  four  armies 
she  directed  three  against  Transylvania,  with,  as 
their  ultimate  objective,  the  central  valley  of  the 
river  Maros.  The  fourth  army  was  left  on  the 
defensive  in  the  Dobrudja,  to  cover  the  Bulgarian 
frontier;  and  small  detachments  from  it  were  scat- 
tered along  the  Danube  valley  to  watch  the  crossing- 
places.  The  Austrian  Danube  flotilla  held  all  the 
middle  river,  and  the  Rumanian  river-craft  were 
unable  to  leave  the  lower  reaches.  .  .  .  Rumania  at 
the  moment  believed  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  Brusiloff's  advance  had  far  to  go.  She  thought 
that  presently  Letchitski  would  be  across  the  Car- 
pathians. If  that  happened  the  presence  of  her 
troops  on  the  enemy's  flank  might  turn  a  retreat 
into  a  wholesale  disaster.  Alexeiev  proposed  that 
Russian  troops  should  be  transferred  to  Transyl- 
vania, and  that  Rumania's  line  of  defence  in  the 
west  should  be  in  the  foothills  short  of  the  main 
ranges.  Rumania  refused  the  advice,  largely  be- 
cause she  feared  that  Russia's  temporary  occupation 
of  Transylvania  might  become  permanent.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  anticipated  no  danger  from  the 
side  of  the  Dobrudja.  ...  On  the  side  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  as  early  as  29th  July  a  plan  had  been 
agreed  upon,  for  which  Germany  undertook  to  pro- 
vide five  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions.  When 
Falkenhayn  ceased  to  be  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
the  Emperor  had  announced  that  he  was  destined 
presently  to  take  up  an  important  command.    This 
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command  was  the  new  Austro-German  IX.  Army, 
even  now  assembling  in  the  lower  Maros  valley. 
It  was  intended  to  strike  hard  at  the  left  of  the 
straggling  Rumanian  front,  and  open  the  passes 
leading  to  the  Wallachian  plain.  Another  army 
under  Mackensen  was  being  assembled  south  of  the 
Danube  to  clear  the  Dobrudja  of  the  enemy,  and 
be  ready,  when  Falkenhayn  had  stormed  the  passes, 
to  cross  the  river  and  join  hands  with  him  in  an 
enveloping  movement  upon  Bucharest.  At  first 
Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff  would  have  brought 
Mackensen  directly  across  the  Danube  against  the 
Rumanian  capital,  but  Falkenhayn  insisted  the 
Dobrudja  must  first  be  won,  and  he  was  supported 
by  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg.  It  was  a  bold  and 
subtle  scheme  .  .  .  but  its  success  was  certain  from 
the  moment  when  the  main  forces  of  Rumania  were 
poured  across  the  Carpathians  rather  than  over 
the  Dobrudja  border." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the 
Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  221,  225,  228. 

"On  August  29th,  General  von  Falkenhayn 
was  transferred  from  his  position  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  for  'service  elsewhere.'  In  his 
new  capacity  as  commander  of  the  Ninth  Army, 
von  Falkenhayn  immediately  marched  against 
the  Rumanians,  who  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains into  Transylvania,  drove  them  back,  and 
during  September  wrested  from  them  the  Szurduk, 
Vulcan,  and  Red  Tower  passes.  During  October 
the  Rumanians,  helped  by  the  Russians,  put  up  a 
desperate  resistance  to  von  Falkenhayn's  further 
advance,  and  the  month  was  spent  in  heavy  fight- 
ing with  victory  first  for  one  side,  then  the  other. 
In  the  meantime,  immediately  after  war  was  de- 
clared on  Rumania  by  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
Mackensen  had  gone  to  Bulgaria  and  thence  led 
an  army  composed  of  German,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish  units  from  the  Varna-Rustchuk  line  over 
the  border  into  Rumania  by  way  of  the  Dobrudja. 
Under  the  delusion  that  Bulgaria  would  not  declare 
war  against  her  and  might  even  break  with  the 
Central  Powers,  Rumania  had  sent  the  bulk  of  her 
forces  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  leaving  the 
Bulgarian  front,  except  for  some  Russian  rein- 
forcements, weakly  held.  This  mistake,  made  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign,  affected  the 
whole  course  of  the  struggle,  and  after  Macken- 
sen's  success  in  the  Dobrudja,  could  never  be 
retrieved!  Mackensen's  object,  which  was  to  oc- 
cupy the  Dobrudja  and  thus  block  the  Russians 
from  their  shortest  road  to  Constantinople,  was 
accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  One 
smashing  blow  after  another  was  delivered  against 
the  allied  Russians  and  Rumanians.  The  bridge- 
head at  Tutrakan  on  the  Danube  was  attacked  on 
September  4th,  and  captured  on  the  6th,  at  a  cost 
to  the  enemy  of  22,000  men.  On  the  day  that 
Tutrakan  fell,  a  Rumanian  division  hurrying  to 
the  rescue  was  routed  at  Sarsinlar  by  the  west 
wing  of  Mackensen's  army,  which  subsequently 
took  30,000  prisoners  and  much  war  material.  On 
the  eastern  wing  furious  Russian  attacks  in  the 
region  of  Dobritch  led  to  heavy  fighting.  This 
ended  on  September  7th  with  the  complete  defeat 
of  three  Russian-Rumanian-Serbian  divisions.  As 
a  result  the  Rumanians  voluntarily  evacuated  Silis- 
tria,  and,  pursued  vigorously  by  Mackensen,  re- 
treated along  the  whole  front  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. Between  Lake  Oltina  and  Mangalia  the  arrival 
of  our  fresh  Rumanian  divisions  and  some  ad- 
ditional help  from  the  Ru.ssians  enabled  the  fleeing 
enemy  to  make  a  stand,  but  his  resistance  was 
broken  in  a  few  days,  and  on  September  14th  he 
was  driven  back  to  the  general  line  Cuzgun-Cara 
Omar,  forty  kilometers  north   of  Dobritch.     Here 


also  his  stay  was  short.  Beaten  almost  to  annihila- 
tion, he  soon  continued  his  flight  to  prepared  posi- 
tions between  Rahova,  Cobadin,  and  Tuzla,  twenty 
kilometers  south  of  the  old  Trajan  wall  and  the 
railroad  from  Cernavoda  to  Constantza  via  Megidia. 
On  this  line  he  was  able  to  stand  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rumanian  regiments  drawn  from  Transyl- 
vania and  of  Russian  troops  sent  by  sea  to  Con- 
stantza. As  announced  in  the  communiques  of 
September  20th  and  21st,  the  battle  now  came  to  a 
standstill.  After  the  line  was  stabilized,  the  Bulga- 
rians, who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  east  wing,  erected  on  their  front  as  a  threat 
to  the  Russians  and  a  sign  of  their  own  confidence 
a  huge  placard  bearing  the  inscription  'Mackensen 
leads  us.'  The  results  of  Mackensen's  victorious 
progress  up  to  this  point  were  important.  Eight 
Rumanian  divisions  had  been  taken  prisoner  or  ter- 
ribly shattered;  the  Russian  forces  sent  to  aid 
Rumania  had  been  so  often  defeated  that  their 
fighting  power  was  badly  shaken ;  and  positions 
on  the  lower  Danube  flanking  Wallachia  and  the 
national  capital  had  been  won.  In  addition,  any 
invasion  of  the  southern  Dobrudja  by  the  enemy 
had  been  rendered  impossible,  and  his  main  army 
on  the  Transylvanian  front  had  been  weakened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  troops  which  it  could  ill 
spare.  These  were  now  shut  up  behind  Trajan's 
wall.  The  Rumanians  were  compelled  to  wage 
war  upon  three  fronts.  Before  undertaking  further 
operations,  Mackensen's  army  needed  time  to  repair 
the  losses  which  had  been  incident  to  the  delivery 
of  its  mighty  blows  and  to  replenish  its  war  ma- 
terial. Heavy  artillery,  in  particular,  was  required 
for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  strongly  fortified 
position,  and  this  could  be  brought  up  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  owing  to  the  lack  of  good 
rearward  lines  of  communication.  The  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  advantage  of  the  railroad 
which   ran   behind   his  front. 

"The  Rumanians  used  the  pause  in  the  battle  to 
make  a  feeble  attempt  in  the  first  days  of  October 
to  cross  the  Danube  farther  up  and  fall  upon  our 
army  from  the  rear.  As  an  inadequate  force  was 
detailed  for  the  venture — some  fifteen  battalions 
of  infantry  without  artillery  support — and  Rahovo, 
the  place  chosen  for  the  crossing,  was  midway 
between  our  two  points  of  support  at  Tutrakan 
and  Rustchuk,  the  undertaking  failed  completely. 
A  German-Bulgarian  force  sent  hurriedly  up  from 
Tutrakan  practically  annihilated  the  attacking  bat- 
talions. The  few  who  got  back  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  fled  to  Bucharest,  where  they  caused 
a  panic  among  the  inhabitants.  During  October 
the  battle  for  the  passes  on  the  Hungarian  border 
developed  steadily  in  our  favor,  but  no  mihtary 
events  in  the  Dobrudja  were  reported  until  the 
twentieth.  After  that,  there  were  frequent  bul- 
letins about  the  war  iif  position  on  the  Trajan 
line,  where  both  sides  were  extremely  active.  Each 
day  brought  new  successes  to  Mackensen's  army. 
One  after  another  the  enemy's  points  of  support, 
including  Constantza,  the  chief  Rumanian  seaport, 
fell  into  our  hands,  until  a  break  through  and 
enveloping  movement  put  us  in  possession  of 
Cernavoda  and  the  whole  Russian-Rumanian  posi- 
tion. Communication  between  Wallachia  and  the 
sea  by  way  of  Constantza  was  cut.  That  the  Ru- 
manians despaired  of  restoring  the  line  was  proved 
by  their  blowing  up  the  great  bridge  across  the 
Danube  west  of  Cernavoda.  After  being  driven 
out  of  the  Trajan  line,  the  enemy  was  pushed 
farther  and  farther  into  the  northern  corner  of  the 
Dobrudja.    Finally,  however,  he  received  rcinforce- 
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ments  from  the  hintirland  over  pontoon  bridges 
and  reached  prepared  defences,  where  he  compelled 
us  to  settle  down  again  to  a  war  of  position. 
When  events  had  reached  this  stage,  that  is,  on 
November  24th,  the  telegraph  gave  out  this  brief 
but  highly  significant  piece  of  news:  'Forces  from 
Mackensen's  army  group  have  crossed  the  Danube 
in  several  places.'    The  plans  for  this  undertaking 


into  something  like  a  bridge-head.  On  November 
24th,  under  the  protection  of  these  forces,  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  capable  of  bearing  the  heavy 
artillery  was  begun;  in  twenty-two  hours  it  was 
finished,  and  on  November  25th,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  bridge  was  open  to  traffic.  As 
s<ion  as  the  penetration  of  the  Danube  front  was 
an    accomplished    fact,    Mackensen's    German-Bul- 


INVASION  OF  RUMANIA 


were  so  well  thought  out  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  different  groups  so  carefully  and  secretly  ar- 
ranged that  it  was  carried  out  almost  without 
losses.  In  the  misty  early  morning  of  November 
23rd  the  advance  party  gathered  at  several  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Svistov  and  set  out  upon  the 
river,  which  at  this  point  is  nearly  two  kilometers 
wide.  The  enemy  on  the  north  bank  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  There  was  therefore  no 
interruption  to  the  transference,  on  pontoons  and 
barges  towed  by  motor  boats,  of  additional  infan- 
try and  some  batteries,  who  built  up  the  position 


garian-Turkish  army  could  cooperate  closely  with 
von  Falkenhayn's  Ninth  Army,  which  was  ad- 
vancing from  the  boundary  passes  of  the  north  and 
west.  The  despairing  attempts  of  Russian  and 
Rumanian  divisions  to  hold  off  or  to  turn  aside 
the  fate  that  threatened,  availed  them  nothing,  in 
spite  of  their  great  sacrifices.  After  the  decisive 
three-day  battle  on  the  Argesh  the  capital  of  Ru- 
mania surrendered  without  a  struggle.  On  De- 
cember 6th,  his  birthday,  Field-Marshal  von  Mack- 
ensen  entered  Bucharest  amid  the  joyful  greet- 
ings of  the  liberated  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
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'iu»,abitants  and  of  the  Rumanians  who  were 
ffrrndly  to  Germany.  From  now  on  the  Field 
Moishal  drove  the  fleeing  enemy  ever  farther  to 
ihe  eastward  between  the  Danube  and  the  moun- 
tains. Bands  of  Bulgarians  crossed  the  river  at 
Tutrakan  on  December  8th,  and  at  Fetesti  on  the 
14th,  and  thrust  at  the  enemy's  flank.  The  forti- 
fied positions  on  the  Jalomitza,  on  the  Buzeu, 
and  on  the  Putna  could  not  halt  our  invincible 
troops.  At  Nanesti-Fundeni  on  the  line  of  the 
Sereth  and  at  Braila-Vadeni  the  Russians  lost  great 
numbers  in  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Their 
efforts  were  vain.  Cooperation  between  Macken- 
sen's  army  and  that  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who 
was  driving  the  Russians  out  of  the  mountains  into 
the  Moldavian  plain,  was  perfect.  Not  until  the 
winter  cold  had  a  paralyzing  effect  on  friend  and 
foe  did  the  fighting  slacken.  During  the  winter  the 
two  opposing  armies  were  entrenched  in  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  on  both  sides  of  the  Sereth  and  its 
right  hand  tributaries,  and  in  the  Dobrudja  on  both 
sides  of  the  branches  of  the  Danube.  Their  ad- 
vanced posts  and  artillery  clashed  occasionally  in 
minor  engagements.  Galatz,  the  important  point  of 
support  of  the  enemy's  wing,  was  constantly  bom- 
barded by  our  heavy  artillery.  The  Sereth  marked 
a  goal  beyond  which  our  army  command  did  not 
mean  to  go ;  for  the  critical  point  of  the  War  was 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  Rumania.  The  danger 
there  had  been  obliterated." — General  WoUman, 
Semi-official  German  report,  Aug.  27,  1916. — See 
also  RuMANi.A:   1914-1Q18. 

6.  Conquest  of  Rum.ania. — (i)  Rumania's  in- 
vasion of  Transylvania. — "Promptly  upon  Ru- 
mania's declaration  of  war  her  troops  seized  the 
passes  through  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  began 
the  invasion  of  the  coveted  province.  Columns 
operating  through  Predael  and  Torzburg  passes  con- 
verged on  the  important  city  of  Kronstadt,  while  an 
independent  column,  debouching  from  Red  Tower 
pass,  captured  Hermannstadt.  Without  opposing 
serious  resistance  to  the  invaders,  the  Teutonic 
armies  fell  back  toward  the  northwest,  shortening 
their  battle  front  and  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  Rumanians  to  extend  their  thin  lines  of  com- 
munications from  the  passes  into  the  mountainous 
country  beyond.  As  the  Teutons  fell  back  toward 
the  good  lateral  supply  line  formed  by  the  railroad 
and  highroad  traversing  the  Maros  valley,  their 
powers  of  resistance  increased  simultaneously  with 
the  weakening  of  the  Rumanian  offensive,  especially 
since  the  Rumanians  were  now  compelled  to  trans- 
port munitions  and  supplies  through  a  limited  num- 
ber of  narrow  mountain  passes  and  far  into  the 
difficult  country  to  the  northwest.  When  the  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  Teutons  had  reached  the  desired 
proportions,  they  fell  upon  the  Rumanian  columns 
with  overwhelming  power,  broke  their  resistance 
with  superior  accumulations  of  artillery  and  shell, 
and  drove  them  back  into  the  passes.  Where 
opportunity  offered,  the  thin  supply  lines  were  as- 
sailed and  retreats  compelled  by  threats  to,  or  act- 
ual severance  of,  these  lines.  The  column  operat- 
ing north  of  Hermannstadt  depended  upon  the  road 
and  railroad  through  the  Red  Tower  pass.  A  small 
Teutonic  force,  operating  over  rough  trails  through 
minor  valleys  in  the  mountains,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  pass  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Rumanian  front 
and  actually  cut  the  railway  upon  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  column  depended.  Abandoning  large 
stores  of  supplies  to  the  enemy,  the  Rumanians 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  cut  their  way  through 
the  small  flanking  force,  and  reestablished  them- 
selves in  a  position  on  the  Rumanian  side  of  the 


border.  In  a  short  time  all  the  Rumanian  columns 
were  back  in  the  passes,  fighting  desperately  to  pre- 
vent a  Teutonic  invasion  of  their  own  country.  The 
unfortunate  Rumanian  plan  of  campaign  had  col- 
lapsed."—D.  W.  Johnson,  Topography  and  strategy 
in  the  'u.'ar,  pp.   186-187. 

(ii)  Dobrudja  campaign. — "Meanwhile  the  sec- 
ond step  of  the  Teutonic  plan  was  well  under  way. 
Von  Mackensen,  with  superior  forces,  entered  the 
open  Dobrudja  gateway.  What  was  his  object? 
This  was  a  question  which  claimed  much  attention 
from  military  critics.  Some  were  convinced 
that  he  was  chosen  to  dehver  the  death  blow 
to  Rumania  by  pushing  northward  to  the  Cerna- 
voda  bridge,  crossing  by  it  to  the  main  Rumanian 
plain,  and  taking  Bukharest  from  the  east.  Geo- 
graphic conditions  were  all  against  such  an  inter- 
pretation. At  Cernavoda  the  marshy  plain  of  the 
Danube  is  nine  miles  broad  and  the  river  splits  into 
two  main  channels.  In  addition  to  two  bridges  over 
the  river  channels,  a  third  bridge  spans  one  of  the 
numerous  lakes  in  the  marsh,  while  the  intervening 
spaces  are  traversed  by  high  embankments  or  via- 
ducts. The  so-called  Cernavoda  bridge  is  thus  nine 
miles  long,  consisting  of  three  bridge  sections  and 
two  viaduct  sections.  Von  Mackensen  could  not 
expect  to  capture  this  bridge  before  its  destruc- 
tion; its  destruction  could  be  rendered  absolutely 
complete;  and  without  it  no  safe  and  satisfactory 
line  of  communication  over  the  marshy  barrier  was 
feasible.  Furthermore,  an  attack  on  Bukharest 
from  the  east  would  necessitate  a  line  of  communi- 
cation so  excessively  long  and  roundabout  that  the 
flow  of  shell  to  the  battle  front  could  scarcely  be 
maintained  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  to  insure 
victory  for  Teuton  arms.  Geographic  conditions 
imposed  a  supply  line  too  long  and  too  thin  to  per- 
mit a  principal  offensive  by  Von  Mackensen's 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  geographic  conditions 
demanded  an  important  offensive  in  this  region  for 
the  achievement  of  certain  necessary  ends.  So 
long  as  the  Dobrudja  gateway  remained  open  it 
was  a  serious  threat  to  Bulgaria,  the  Orient  railway, 
and  the  continuance  of  Turkish  support.  .  .  .  Teu- 
tonic armies  must,  therefore,  close  the  gate.  This 
could  be  done  by  a  large  force,  intrenched  on  or 
near  the  boundary,  with  its  right  flank  protected 
by  the  sea  and  its  left  by  the  Danube  marshes. 
But  why  intrench  on  a  front  one  hundred  miles 
long  when  an  invasion  of  Dobrudja,  pushed  only 
seventy  miles  northward,  would  reduce  the  neces- 
sary front  to  less  than  a  third  that  length?  .  .  . 
An  invasion  of  Dobrudja  would  .  .  .  upset  Ru- 
manian plans  for  an  invasion  of  Bulgaria,  would 
add  a  certain  amount  of  territory  to  the  Teutonic 
holdings,  would  sever  Rumanian  intercourse  with 
her  Russian  ally  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  would 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  only  bridge  which 
made  possible  an  effective  turning  of  the  Teutonic 
positions  south  of  the  Danube  barrier,  and  would 
enormously  reduce  the  number  of  Teutons  required 
to  stop  the  gateway  through  which  alone  a  dan- 
gerous Rumanian  offensive  could  move.  If  Von 
Mackensen  could  clear  all  Dobrudja  of  Rumanian 
and  Russian  forces  and  place  the  barrier  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  Galatz  to  the  sea  between  him- 
self and  his  enemies,  he  could  prevent  a  recrossing 
of  the  river  by  leaving  small  screens  of  troops  at 
critical  places,  and  might  then  withdraw  his  main 
army  for  use  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Ru- 
mania wa.sted  her  strength  elsewhere  and  even  left 
an  inadequate  defensive  force  at  the  gateway,  sug- 
gests that  some  one  high  in  her  authority  made  a 
fatal  blunder.     Von  Mackensen  began  the  invasion 
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by  moving  his  principal  columns  northeastward 
close  to  the  Danube  River.  .  .  .  Turtukai  Tor 
Tutrakan]  and  Silistria  were  taken  and  their  de- 
fenders captured  or  driven  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube.  On  a  low  rids,'e  a  dozen  miles  south  of 
the  railroad  to  Constantsa  the  Rumanian  armies, 
with  Russian  reinforcements,  made  a  stand.  They 
succeeded  in  holdin;?  Von  Mackensen's  main  force 
in  check  while  a  violent  assault  on  his  weak  right 
wing,  nearer  the  sea,  pushed  that  part  of  the  Teu- 
ton line  back  to  the  southward  a  day's  march. 
Late  in  October  \'on  Mackensen  heavily  reinforced 
his  right  wing  and  made  a  second  try  on  that  end 
of  the  battle  line.  The  manceuver  was  completely 
successful.  Constantsa  was  captured,  and.  the  dan- 
ger of  an  outflanking  operation  compelled  the 
Russo-Rumanian  army  to  uncover  the  Cernavoda 
bridge.  Part  of  the  defending  force  apparently 
escaped  across  the  bridge  before  it  was  destroyed, 
while  the  remainder  withdrew  into  northern  Dob- 
rudja,  pursued  by  the  Teutons.  After  a  long  cam- 
paign in  the  more  hilly  country  of  the  north,  where 
topographic  conditions  prevented  a  rapid  offensive, 
the  last  of  the  Russo-Rumanian  troops  crossed  to 
the  farther  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  the  enemy 
in  undisputed  possession  of  all  Dobrudja.  The 
Dobrudja  gateway  was  effectively  closed  and  se- 
curely locked.  It  should  be  noted  that  throughout 
the  Dobrudja  campaign  the  Teutonic  armies  op- 
erated with  their  left  flank  exposed  to  the  Ru- 
manian armies  west  of  the  Danube,  and  their  right 
flank  exposed  to  the  Russian  fleet  controlling  the 
Black  Sea.  By  'exposed'  is  meant  that,  if  we  dis- 
regard physiographic  barriers,  the  Teuton  Hne  was 
completely  outflanked  at  both  ends  and  its  posi- 
tion was  impossible.  Only  when  one  contemplates 
the  security  offered  by  the  protection  of  a  broad, 
marshy  valley  and  by  that  of  the  sea,  can  the  role 
of  geography  in  the  Dobrudja  campaign  be  fully 
appreciated.  Throughout  much  of  this  campaign 
Rumanian  troops  were  on  the  Teuton's  flank,  far 
in  their  rear  and  close  to  their  vital  line  of  com- 
munication. Yet  Von  Mackensen  pushed  his  of- 
fensive secure  in  the  confidence  that  the  marshy 
Danube  interposed  an  impassable  barrier  to  any 
Rumanian  attack.  Only  one  such  attack  was  seri- 
ously attempted.  A  Rumanian  force  effected  a 
temporary  crossing  at  one  point  where  a  tongue  of 
dry  land  projected  through  the  marsh  to  the  river's 
edge.  Unable  to  maintain  itself  with  such  pre- 
carious connections  with  the  northern  bank,  it  soon 
withdrew  under  pressure.  On  the  Black  Sea  side 
the  Russians  were  in  control.  But  landing  from 
boats  in  the  face  of  a  determined  enemy  is  a 
hazardous  operation,  while  supplying  an  invading 
army  from  the  sea  is  almost  equally  difficult.  Von 
Mackensen's  flanks  were  in  fact  effectively  covered 
by  two  great  natural  features." — Ibid.,  pp.  187-190. 
(iii)  Battles  for  the  Passes. — "While  the  cam- 
paign in  Dobrudja  was  being  pushed  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  Von  Falkenhayn  was  assaulting  the  passes 
of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  in  an  attempt  to  break 
through  to  the  Rumanian  plain.  Week  after  week 
his  heavy  artillery  thundered  its  demands  at  the 
mountain  gateways  with  but  slight  success.  The 
Rumanian  retreat  was  stayed  where  favorable 
physical  conditions  gave  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  effective  defense.  Massed  in  the  narrow  passes, 
Rumanian  men  and  guns  held  the  would-be  in- 
vaders in  check.  ...  It  appears  that  the  Teutonic 
armies  made  violent  attempts  to  break  through 
one  or  more  of  these  passes,  but  without  success. 
Attacks  at  Oituz  pass  seem  to  have  been  especially 
severe,  and  fear  of  a  possible  advance  at  this  point 


caused  the  Rumanians  at  Gyimes  pass  to  withdraw 
some  miles  to  avoid  being  cut  off  in  case  this  oc- 
curred. But  the  retreat  was  only  local  and  for 
strategic  reasons.  .  .  .  Von  Falkenhayn  next  con- 
centrated large  forces  against  the  central  passes. 
An  advance  over  the  Predeal  and  Torzburg  cols 
would  bring  the  invader  direct  to  Bukharest  and 
cut  Rumania  in  half.  The  returns  for  a  successful 
campaign  by  this  route  would  not  be  nearly  so 
great  as  in  the  former  case,  but  would  nevertheless 
be  enormous.  Again  both  sides  possessed  the  all- 
important  lateral  railway  line  along  the  mountain 
base;  and  again  the  line  on  the  Hungarian  side  lay 
closest  to  the  passes.  But  again  the  power  of  the 
defensive  in  mountainous  country  could  not  be 
broken.  Several  weeks  of  violent  assaults  pushed 
the  Rumanians  back  from  the  main  col  of  the 
Torzburg  pass  to  a  secondary  position,  where  they 
held  firm.  At  Predeal  the  attacks  seem  to  have  been 
even  less  successful.  By  the  middle  of  November 
Von  Falkenhayn's  armies  had  been  vainly  hurling 
themselves  against  the  eastern  and  central  passes 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  .  .  .  The  western  passes 
offered  promise  of  a  still  smaller  reward,  but  greater 
certainty  of  at  least  some  success.  Even  if  these 
passes  were  forced,  only  a  small  part  of  the  Ruma- 
nian army  could  be  cut  off  and  destroyed.  The 
main  force  would  retire  on  Bukharest  in  good 
order.  But  in  favor  of  an  attack  was  the  highly 
important  fact  that  the  lateral  railway  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  on  the  Rumanian  side  did  not 
extend  to  the  western  part  of  the  mountains, 
whereas  the  Hungarian  lateral  railway  did  so  ex- 
tend. Evidently  the  Teutons  could  use  their  rail- 
way to  mass  men  and  munitions  at  the  Red  Tower 
and  Vulcan  passes  in  overwhelming  quantity,  to 
meet  which  concentration  the  Rumanians  would 
find  themselves  quite  helpless.  If  any  pass  could  be 
forced  by  the  Teuton  armies,  it  must  be  one  of 
these  two.  Vulcan  pass  would  perhaps  offer  the 
best  opportunity  [and]  .  .  .  was  in  fact  chosen 
for  the  supreme  attempt.  The  fighting  here  was 
very  severe.  After  being  pushed  southward  for 
several  miles  the  Rumanians  assumed  the  offensive 
and  administered  a  severe  check  to  the  invader.  Re- 
ports place  the  Teuton  loss  in  this  engagement  as 
1,500  killed  and  a  larger  number  taken  prisoners, 
while  their  defeated  armies  were  driven  toward  the 
north.  But  shortly  after  the  middle  of  November 
the  desired  concentration  of  guns  and  shell  was 
effected,  and  the  Teutonic  offensive  renewed.  Un- 
able to  match  the  enemy's  superiority  in  artillery 
fire,  the  Rumanians  gave  ground,  slowly  at  first, 
then  more  rapidly.  When  pressed  out  of  the  main 
pass,  they  made  a  stand  on  the  first  of  the  second- 
ary ridges.  Defeated  here,  they  took  up  their  posi- 
tion again  on  the  next  parallel  ridge.  But  all  in 
vain.  The  stop-gap  to  the  pass  was  finally  pushed 
aside,  and  the  Teuton  flood  poured  into  the  Ruma- 
nian plain.  Immediately  the  entire  western  end  of 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  barrier  and  the  western  end 
of  the  Danube  barrier  were  outflanked.  With  the 
Teutons  on  the  open  plain  in  their  rear,  there  was 
nothing  for  the  defenders  of  these  natural  forti- 
fications to  do  except  escape  as  best  they  could  to 
the  east  before  every  avenue  was  closed  by  the 
advancing  enemy.  As  it  was,  some  8,000  Ruma- 
nian troops  were  completely  cut  off  in  extreme 
western  Wallachia,  and  later  compelled  to  surren- 
der."— Ibid.,  pp.  191-193. 

(iv)  Rumanian  retreat. — "Had  the  Rumanians 
been  properly  supplied  with  shell  the  position  of 
the  Teuton  army,  debouching  from  a  single,  nar- 
row pass  and  dependent  on  a  single  thin  line  of 
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communication,  would  have  been  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  As  it  was,  the  Rumanians  were  unable  to 
profit  by  their  opportunity,  and  fell  back  to  the 
first  effective  line  of  defense,  the  Olt  River.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  railroad  which  parallels  this  de- 
fensive barrier  lies  west  of  the  river,  and  would 
thus  give  a  lateral  supply  line  to  the  Teuton  pur- 
suers, while  the  Rumanians  would  have  no  equiva- 
lent advantage.  This  alone  was  enough  to  render 
the  line  of  the  Olt  of  doubtful  value.  Aside  Irom 
this  consideration,  it  was  questionable  how  long 
the  Rumanian  forces  could  hold  the  hne  under 
heavy  Teuton  fire  when  they  themselves  were 
unable  to  reply  in  kind.  The  issue  was  promptly 
settled,  however,  when  Von  Mackensen,  profiting 
by  the  Rumanian  shortage  of  munitions,  effected 
a  passage  of  the  Danube  under  cover  of  superior 
artillery  fire  at  Zimnica,  thirty  miles  east  of  the 
lower  Olt.  This  manoeuver  completely  outflanked 
the  whole  line  of  the  Olt,  and  the  Rumanian  army 
fell  back  toward  the  east.  .  .  .As  the  Rumanian 
armies  withdrew  from  the  line  of  the  Olt  they 
fought  brief  delaying  actions  along  one  and  an- 
other of  the  parallel  streams.  Thus  we  hear  of 
them  deployed  along  the  Niaslov  River,  and  later 
find  them  fighting  a  vigorous  action  along  parts  of 
the  Arges.  This  latter  river  was  expected  by  many 
to  form  the  defensive  screen  for  the  capital,  Buk- 
harest.  It  is,  however,  poorly  adapted  to  such  a 
purpose.  .  .  .  None  of  the  parallel  rivers  is  sup- 
plied with  broad  belts  of  marsh,  which  alone  ren- 
ders streams  of  moderate  size  really  formidable  mil- 
itary barriers.  After  abandoning  Bukharest  the 
Rumanian  forces  retired  northeastward,  constantly 
swinging  around  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  re- 
quired by  the  shape  of  the  country  between  the 
parallel  bends  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the 
northwest  and  the  Danube  on  the  southeast.  To 
accompUsh  this  the  Rumanian  line,  now  strength- 
ened by  a  large  force  of  Russians,  must  pivot  on 
its  right  wing,  marking  time  there  until  the  left 
wing,  down  near  the  Danube,  could  swing  through 
a  great  arc  and  reach  its  appointed  position.  This 
was  a  difficult  manoeuver,  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  country  increases  in  ruggedness  toward  the 
pivoting  point.  The  Rumanian  right  wing  held  the 
Teutons  at  bay  in  the  mountains,  while  the  left 
retired  swiftly  across  the  smooth  plain." — Ibid.,  pp. 
194-196. 

(v)  Germans  reach  Sereth-Putna  line. — Ruma- 
nia's last  defense. — Causes  of  her  disaster. — "After 
a  sharp  contest  on  the  Rimnic  River  the  Russo- 
Rumanian  forces  took  their  final  stand  behind  the 
line  of  the  lower  Sereth  and  Putna  Rivers,  ...  a 
defensive  barrier  of  some  degree  of  formidableness, 
supplied  with  lateral  communications  well  adapted 
to  deliver  shells,  supplies,  and  reinforcements  to 
the  defenders,  wherever  need  should  arise.  .  .  .The 
Teutonic  armies  arrived  before  the  Sereth-Putna 
line  during  the  first  week  in  January,  191 7." — Ibid., 
p.  197. — "Mackensen  entered  the  Rumanian  capital 
on  December  6th — loj  days  after  Rumania  had  de- 
clared war  on  Austria-Hungary.  But  he  didn't 
tarry  long.  The  pursuit  of  the  Rumanians,  rein- 
forced by  some  Russian  infantry  and  cavalry,  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  December.  All  Wallachia 
was  cleared.  The  remnants  of  the  Rumanian 
armies  were  grouped  on  a  line  extending  ea.st  and 
west  from  Braila,  on  the  Danube,  to  Fokshani,  near 
the  junction  of  the  south-western  Carpathians  with 
the  Transylvanian  Alps.  Though  both  Braila  and 
Fokshani  were  taken  a  little  later  by  the  Germans, 
this  line  remained  practically  intact  all  through 
191 7  and  up  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Buch- 


arest. Mackensen  had  won  a  series  of  sensational 
victories  at  a  very  slight  cost.  He  had  reduced  the 
length  of  the  German-Bulgarian  front  in  the 
Balkans  from  nine  hundred  miles  to  about  two  hun- 
dred. He  had  opened  many  new  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  Constantinople  and  added  a  new  prin- 
cipality of  more  than  thirty  thousand  square  miles 
to  German  Middle  Europe.  Most  important  of  all, 
he  had  annexed  a  kingdom  almost  as  valuable  as 
Hungary  as  a  producer  of  foodstuffs.  It  cannot 
detract  from  Mackensen's  achievement  that  Allied 
generalship — or  lack  of  it — played  generously  into 
his  hands.  He  banked  on  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
Allied  disunity  of  command.  But  he  seized  his  op- 
portunities unerringly  and  exploited  them  to  the 
full.  Rumania's  fate  was  pitiful.  She  had  a  right 
to  think  that  she  had  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to 
the  self-deceptions  of  Allied  policy.  About  the 
time  that  Chernavoda  fell.  Premier  Lloyd  George 
was  saying  in  the  British  House  of  Commons:  'We 
and  our  Allies  are  working  in  concert  and  every- 
thing that  is  possible  is  being  done  to  help  Ru- 
mania.' WTiat  bitter  irony !  Allied  statesmen  in 
the  West  were  still  victims  of  the  obsession  that 
they  could  save  Rumania  by  an  offensive  on  the 
Somme.  'Everything  that  is  possible!'  .  .  .  Many 
Western  Allied  writers  have  tried  to  shoulder  on 
Russia  the  blame  for  Rumania's  downfall.  Russian 
military  aid  to  Rumania  was  certainly  dispropor- 
tionate to  Russian  man  power.  But  that  was  not 
altogether  Russia's  fault.  She  had  yielded  to  the 
urgings  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain  when 
she  advanced  the  date  of  her  great  summer  offen- 
sive. Stiirmer  and  Protopopoff  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing forced  Rumania  into  the  war  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment  and  then  deserting  her.  These  two 
reactionaries  were  intriguing  for  peace  at  any  price 
with  Germaliy.  But  Russia  alone  could  not  compel 
Rumania  to  draw  the  sword.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  all  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Allied  Military  Council 
to  know  whether  the  plan  of  strategy  recommended 
to  Rumania  was  sound  or  not,  and  whether  the 
promises  of  co-operation  held  out  were  genuine  and 
redeemable.  Russia  actually  gave  Rumania  much 
more  assistance  than  the  international  compact  re- 
quired her  to  give.  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy,  the  three  chief  contributors  to  the  Salonica 
army,  gave  no  assistance  which  was  not  a  mock- 
ery. If  the  Allied  Council  knew  that  Sarrail  would 
not  or  could  not  break  through  the  southern  Bul- 
garian barrier,  it  would  have  been  only  fair-deal- 
ing on  its  part  to  insist  on  Rumania's  prolonging 
her  neutrality.  The  Western  Allies  failed  entirely 
to  grasp  the  situation  created  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Rumania.  Their  statesmen  and  generals  were  liv- 
ing in  a  world  of  unreality.  What  had  happened 
on  the  East  Front  in  1915  and  1916,  was  still  a  rid- 
dle to  them.  They  still  exaggerated  Russia's 
strength  and  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
Teutonic  Powers.  An  Inter-AUicd  conference  was 
held  at  Petrograd  at  the  end  of  January,  1917. 
There  was  a  strategic  commission  and  a  political 
commission.  General  Gourko,  who  presided  at  the 
strategic  meetings,  tells  how  he  endeavoured  to 
get  permission  for  Premier  Bratiano  of  Rumania  to 
attend  the  political  conferences.  Bratiano  was 
finally  invited  to  one  meeting.  The  representatives 
of  the  major  Western  Powers  declined  to  give  him 
a  general  invitation  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
create  a  precedent,  compelling  the  next  Inter- Ally 
conference  to  receive  a  representative  from  Bel- 
gium, from  Portugal,  and  from  Serbia,  as  well  as 
from  Rumania.    As  if  it  was  not  also  Serbia's,  Ru- 
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mania's,  and  BelRium's  war!" — W.  L.  McPhcrson, 
Strategy  of  the  Great  War,  Pp.  298-301. — See  also 
Rumanta:     iqi4-iqi8. 

(d)  Greece.— I.  King  Co  ^fs  tan  tine's  attitude. 
— "The  situation  in  Athens  .  .  .  showed  no  im- 
provement in  the  way  of  the  renunciation  by  the 
King  of  his  pro-German  sympathies.  .  .  .  [TheJ 
refusal  to  credit  Kinjj  Conslantine  with  any  sin- 
cerity or  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects, 
the  Greeks,  had  the  disadvantage  at  the  time  of 
breeding  the  constant  e.xpectation  in  England  that 
he  would  suddenly  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
turn  and  be  converted  to  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  \'enizelos  on  behalf  of  the  .Mlies.  ...  But 
the  King's  misguided  hoslihty  towards  the  Entente 
had  its  origin  in  many  motives,  and  some  of  these 
at  least  were  sincere.  .  .  .  'The  Germans  may  not 
win,  but  they  cannot  be  beaten  in  a  hundred 
years,'  said  King  Constantine  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
walking  in  his  garden  in  the  summer  of  1915.  .  .  . 
Remember,  too,  that  this  Balkan  monarch  very 
naturally  based  his  opinion  of  the  Allies  chiefly 
upon  their  conduct  of  the  war  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  their  treatment  of  questions  in 
which  he  and  his  people  were  chiefly  interested. 
And  what  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  military  fail- 
ure and  diplomatic  inefficiency  it  was  that  we 
placed  beneath  his  eyes!  There  was  the  Darda- 
nelles. Before  that  operation  began  .  .  .  King 
Constantine  and  his  General  Staff  .  .  .  [said] :  'If 
you  attack  the  Dardanelles  you  will  fail;  they  are 
impregnable ;  we  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly 
in  the  first  Balkan  War.'  The  Allies  paid  no  at- 
tention to  this  warning;  at  that  stage  they  could 
probably  hardly  have  done  so  if  they  would.  They 
went  ahead,  attacked  the  Dardanelles,  and  failed 
most  expensively.  The  obvious  result  was  that  the 
military  foresight  of  King  Constantine  and  his 
General  Staff  rose  immensely  in  their  own  estima- 
tion. The  summer  of  1915  went  on;  they  watched 
our  diplomats  and  our  statesmen  at  home  being 
hopelessly  bluffed  by  the  Balgarians.  They  them- 
selves, as  natives  of  the  Balkans,  knew  well  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  Bulgar  for  Serb,  the  deadly  resent- 
ment in  Sofia  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  the 
fierce  resolve  of  the  Bulgarians  not  to  rest  until 
they  had  won  back  what  they  wanted  of  Mace- 
donia. Our  politicians,  complacently  unaware  that 
any  special  or  local  knowledge  was  required  for 
dealing  with  Balkan  questions,  gulped  down  the 
reassuring  dissimulations  of  M.  Radoslavoff,  and 
were  lulled  into  fatuous  security  by  a  nation  of 
Balkan  peasants  until  the  latter  were  ready  to 
strike.  But  the  contempt  which  the  Greeks  felt 
for  our  inadequate  diplomacy  was  increased  to  in- 
dignation when  it  was  found  that  in  the  course 
of  our  negotiations  with  Bulgaria  we  had  proposed 
that  she  should  take  the  Greek  port  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Kavalla  as  a  set-off  against  what  she  de- 
manded from  the  Serbians.  What  made  it  worse 
was  that  no  mention  of  this  altruistic  proposal 
had  been  made  to  the  Greeks,  nor  were  steps  even 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bulgars  would  ac- 
cept the  proffered  territory  before  the  offer  was 
officially  made ;  the  Greek  people  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  its  own  possessions  thrown  into  a 
bargain  as  a  make-weight  by  one  side,  contemp- 
tuously rejected  by  the  other,  and  all  without  their 
views  as  to  this  proposed  disposal  of  their  terri- 
tory being  ascertained  at  all.  So  that  when  the 
Bulgarians  at  length  attacked  the  Serbs,  and  the 
Greek  King,  looking  round,  saw  that  nowhere  had 
the  war-situation  changed  conspicuously  in  favour 
of  the  Allies,  it  is  not  surprising   that   he  should 
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have  persevered  in  his  original  opinion  that  the 
Germans  were  the  winning  team.  That  being  so, 
he  was  naturally  anxious  not  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  Hence  his  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  M. 
Venizelos,  who  was  preparing  Greece  to  join  the 
.Allies,  and  hence  the  consistency  of  his  subsequent 
efforts  to  keep  out  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  at  all  costs.  .  .  .  The  difference  between 
the  political  short-sight  of  the  King  and  the  polit- 
ical long-sight  of  M.  Venizelos  lay  simply  in  this, 
— that  Venizelos  looked  beyond  the  Allies'  blun- 
ders and  delays  and  failures  in  the  present  and  saw 
the  vast  resources  and  latent  powers  that  would 
in  the  long  run  make  their  success  inevitable.  He 
realised  that  the  future  welfare  and  development 
of  Greece  would  depend  upon  them.  The  King,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  see  so  far  ahead.  Im- 
pressed by  the  present  strength  of  the  Germans  and 
by  the  initial  failures  and  mistakes  of  the  Entente, 
he  sincerely  believed  that  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple were  united  with  those  of  the  Central  Powers. 
That  belief  cost  him  in  the  end  his  throne.  These 
two  figures,  Venizelos  and  Constantine,  therefore, 
were  by  nature  irreconcilable,  antipodean.  Yet 
for  months  our  diplomats  clung  with  feeble  ob- 
stinacy to  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  them  to- 
gether."— W.  Price,  Story  of  the  Salonica  Army,  pp. 
217-222. 

2.  Venizelos'  acts. — "In  September,  1916,  M. 
Venizelos  and  his  friends  at  Athens  decided  .  .  . 
that  the  time  had  come  to  take  a  strong  line.  They 
determined  to  leave  the  capital  (which  was  done 
by  stealth)  and  proceed  to  Crete,  where  the  idea 
of  a  Government  independent  of  the  King  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  the  'triumvirate,' — Venizelos, 
Admiral  Condouriotis  and  General  Danglis.  After 
touring  the  Greek  islands,  which  are  the  strong- 
holds of  his  party,  Venizelos  came  to  Salonica.  His 
arrival  on  October  9th  was  in  a  way  a  surprise. 
He  himself  did  not  know  when  he  landed  whether 
he  would  stay  there  or  return  to  Mitylene.  The 
question  was,  of  course,  one  that  depended  to  some 
extent  on  the  views  of  the  Allies,  who  might  have 
seen  disadvantages  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Macedonian  Government  at  their  military  base. 
But  no  objection  was  raised,  and  M.  Venizelos, 
after  a  landing  of  great  enthusiasm,  at  which 
General  Sarrail  appeared  for  a  moment,  though 
unofficially,  established  the  headquarters  of  the 
'triumvirate'  in  the  villa  which  had  hitherto  been 
King  Constantine's  palace  at  Salonica.  .  .  .  Veni- 
zelos at  first  abstained  from  definite  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  King.  The  purpose  of  his  inde- 
pendent Government  was  but  to  guide  Greece  into 
the  path  he  considered  the  only  one  for  her  wel- 
fare. .  .  .  The  heading  'Kingdom  of  Greece'  was 
maintained  on  the  Provisional  Government's  de- 
crees. Venizelos,  however,  desired  recognition  by 
the  Powers  as  a  Government  de  facto,  and  got  it 
in  the  following  January,  when  Earl  Granville  and 
M.  de  Billy  were  appointed  English  and  French 
Envoys-Plenipotentiary  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  treacherous  attack  on  British 
and  French  troops  in  Athens  on  December  ist 
changed  everything.  A  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  ten  batteries  of  artillery  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment had  not  met  with  compliance,  and  the  French 
Admiral,  Dartiges  du  Fournet,  landed  men  from 
the  French  and  English  warships  to  occupy  Athens, 
on  some  alleged  understanding  with  the  King  that 
there  would  be  no  opposition.  The  men  were 
ambushed  and  fired  on,  the  French  losing  eighty- 
three  killed,  and  the  English  a  smaller  number. 
The   demonstration   collapsed   in   grotesque   failure 
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and  our  landing-parties  were  withdrawn." — Ibid., 
pp.  222-224. — See  also  Greece:  1916:  Transport  of 
Serbs,  etc. 

(e)  Montenegro's  situation. — Alleged  betrayal. 
— "There  was  no  treaty  of  alliance  signed  between 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  but  national  sentiment 
prompted  the  Montenegrin  Government  to  declare 
war  on  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  as  soon  as 
Serbia  was  attacked.  Fighting  at  the  side  of  Ser- 
bia, Montenegro  endured  the  same  hardships  and 
sustained  equal  sacrifices  with  Serbia.  But  the  end 
of  the  Montenegrin  campaign  was  wholly  different. 
Serbia  saved  intact  her  honor  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  her  army,  never  suing  for  peace.  But  when 
the  trail  of  the  Serbian  Army  was  still  on  Mon- 
tenegrin soil  the  Montenegrin  Government  tried  to 
obtain  peace  from  the  enemy.  Confusion  followed, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  although  peace  was  not  ob- 
tained, the  Montenegrin  Army  and  Government 
remained  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
King  Nicholas,  who  hastily  fled  to  Italy  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  some  few  of  his  personal  en- 
tourage. The  Allies,  especially  Great  Britain,  were 
estranged  from  King  Nicholas  by  his  action  regard- 
ing peace,  and  particularly  because  of  the  demobili- 
zation of  his  army.  The  Montenegrins  who  were 
able  to  escape  to  friendly  countries  are  deeply  in- 
dignant over  what  they  call  the  betrayal  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  of  their  national  honor.  By  this  sur- 
render to  the  enemy  the  Montenegrins  feel  that 
their  history  was  sullied,  and  in  consequence  King 
Nicholas  and  his  family  lost  the  last  vestige  of 
pres>tige  that  yet  adhered  to  them.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  tried  to  place  the  responsibility  for  his 
acts  on  his  Prime  Minister,  Lazar  Mijuskovitch,  but 
the  latter  vigorously  rebuked  him  in  an  open  letter 
published  in  France  and  Italy  May  20,  1916,  and, 
communicating  with  all  the  allied  Governments, 
he  accused  King  Nicholas  of  treason  and  double 
dealing.  He  concluded  as  follows:  'I  believe  that 
all  the  sins  of  your  Majesty,  of  your  family,  and 
your  entourage,  and  of  myself  as  well,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  Serbian  people  of  Montenegro, 
who  have  always  fuliiiled  their  Serbian  duty  in  re- 
sisting their  enemies  and  in  sacrilicing  everything 
for  the  realization  of  the  Serbian  ideals.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  there  will  come  out  from  their 
midst  men  who  will  not  allow  that  people  should 
be  made  responsible  before  the  world  for  sins  not 
their  own,  and  that  the  Montenegrins  shall  enter 
unsullied  the  Commonwealth  of  Serbia,  as  they 
have  deserved  it  by  their  centur>'-long  struggle  for 
freedom  and  unity  of  the  whole  Serbian  Nation.' 
After  the  resignation  of  Lazar  Mijuskovitch  in 
May,  IQ16,  King  Nicholas  intrusted  the  Premiership 
to  Andrey  Radovitch.  The  latter,  well  aware  of 
the  feeling  of  the  people  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Allies,  considered  that  King  Nicholas  and  his  dy- 
nasty could  be  saved  only  through  a  union  of  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro,  and  by  the  fusion  of  both 
dynasties,  Karageorgevitch  and  Pctrovitch.  There- 
fore, on  Aug.  6,  1916,  he  submitted  to  King  Nich- 
olas a  formal  proposal  for  his  approval.  In  it  Mr. 
Radovitch  said:  'The  union  of  Montenegro  and 
Serbia  with  the  rest  of  the  Jugoslav  lands  will  en- 
tail the  fusion  of  the  two  dynasties  which  have 
unquestionably  in  the  past  rendered  great  services 
to  the  Serb  and  Slav  cause;  the  circumstance  that 
the  grandson  of  your  Majesty  is  today  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Serbia  facilitates  the  execution  of  this  proj- 
ect. Your  Majesty,  after  a  reign  of  almost  sixty 
years,  and  his  Majesty,  the  illustrious  King  Peter, 
because  of  his  advanced  age  and  frail  state  of  health, 
both  deserve  to  rest,  so  that  you  may  watch  with 


a  glad  and  quiet  mind,  like  true  fathers  of  the 
country,  the  development  of  the  young  Jugoslav 
State  under  the  guidance  of  the  grandson  of  your 
Majesty,  the  son  of  his  Majesty  King  Peter.  The 
young  Jugoslav  sovereign  would  be  surrounded  by 
the  Princes  Petrovitch-Njegosh  and  Karageorge- 
vitch. Her  Majesty  Queen  Milena  [King  Nicholas's 
wife]  would  occupy  the  highest  place  of  honor  in 
the  State,  that  of  Queen  Mother.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  could  be  most  equitably  arranged,  viz., 
as  follows:  First,  Prince  Danilo  (heir  to  the  Monte- 
negrin throne),  then  the  descendants  of  the  present 
Prince  Alexander,  and  then,  alternately,  the  other 
Princes  of  the  two  dynasties.'  The  King  delayed 
from  day  to  day  any  reply  to  this  project,  and  a 
second  memorandum  was  submitted  to  him  [by 
A.   Radovitch,    Montengrin   premier]    on   Jan.    11, 

1917,  expressing  the  positive  request  for  an  imme- 
diate decision." — V.  R.  Savitch,  Motitenegro's  sit- 
uation   {New    York   Times   Current   History,  Oct., 

1918,  pp.   lOO-IOl). 


VI.     TURKISH  THEATER 

(a)  Mesopotamia.  —  Attempts  to  relieve 
Townshend  in  Kut-el-Amara. — "In  order  to  re- 
lieve Kut,  Russia  had  sent  an  expedition,  early  in 
the  winter  of  1915-16,  against  the  Bagdad  railway. 
It  came  through  Persia  and  crossed  the  Turkish 
frontier  about  150  miles  north-east  of  Bagdad. 
There  it  halted  until  summer,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  reinforced  Turks  and  driven  back 
some  distance  into  Persia,  beyond  Hamadan.  An- 
other expedition,  aiming  at  Mosul,  crossed  the 
frontier  at  Rewanduz,  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
its  objective.  It  was  turned  back  in  July.  From 
Mush  and  Bitlis,  in  the  Lake  Van  region,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  left  wing  made  a  demon- 
stration in  August  Against  Diarbekr,  on  the  Bag- 
dad railway,  two  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
Mosul.  This  movement  was  halted  by  the  Turks 
west  of  Bitlis.  The  Russians,  retreating,  evacuated 
both  Bitlis  and  Mush,  but  regained  Mush  a  httle 
later.  From  the  fall  of  1916  on  there  was  little 
fighting  of  importance  on  the  Armenian  and  Kur- 
distan fronts.  General  Townshend's  British  army 
was  surrounded  in  Kut-el-Amara  on  December  7, 
1915.  .  .  .  The  Turks  tried  to  storm  it  on  De- 
cember 23,  1915,  but  failed.  Then  they  sat  down 
to  starve  the  garrison  out.  The  main  body  of 
the  Turkish  army  occupied  positions  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  several  miles  below  Kut,  where  it  was 
engaged  in  holding  off  a  British  expedition,  under 
General  Sir  Percy  Lake,  sent  to  Townshend's  re- 
Hef." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history  of  the 
Great  War,  p.  222. — General  Lake  had  succeeded 
Sir  John  Nixon  as  commander-in-chief,  who  re- 
signed in  December,  1915.  Lake  had  30,000  Indian 
troops,  two  mixed  Anglo-Indian  divisions,  and 
the  communication  units  of  Townshend's  army, 
about  90,000  men  in  all.  A  new  force  was  created 
under  General  Sir  Fenton  .^ylmer,  called  the  Tigris 
Corps,  composed  of  English  Territorials  and  In- 
dian troops.  "The  corps  was  very  imperfectly 
organized  and  its  staff  was  still  in  embryo,  but,  since 
Townshend's  need  was  urgent,  Aylmcr  considered 
it  his  duty  to  start  at  once.  The  transport  was 
still  in  the  same  condition  as  six  months  before, 
and  what  had  then  been  inadequate  had  now  to 
do  duty  for  a  force  three  times  the  magnitude 
of  the  old.  The  result  was  that  12,000  of  the 
reinforcements  which  reached  Basra  never  left  the 
base.  The  van,  under  Major-General  Vounghus- 
band,  moved  out  from  .'Mi  Gharbi  on  4th  January, 
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and  located  the  enemy  at  Sheikh  Saad,  holdinp;  him 
to  his  trenches  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the 
6th  Major-General  Kcmball's  column  came  in  touch 
on  the  right  bank.  The  weather  was  still  dry, 
but  the  flat,  mud-coloured  ground,  the  haze,  and 
the  frequent  mirages  made  reconnaissance  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Keniball  entrenched  himself  over  against 
the  enemy  lines,  and  next  day  advanced  to  the 
attack.  An  infantry  brigade  got  round  th^  enemy's 
right  flank,  and  accounted  for  a  whole  battalion. 
That  day,  the  7th,  Aylmer's  main  force  came  into 
action  on  the  left  bank,  and  there  for  two  days 
we  fought  a  costly  action.  Outflanking  was  im- 
possible owing  to  the  position  of  the  Turkish  left, 
though  our  artillery  checked  an  attempt  by  Turkish 
cavalry  to  turn  the  British  right,  and  the  battle 
was  a  stubborn  infantry  frontal  attack  against  a 
steady  and  well-directed  Turkish  fire.  On  gth 
January  the  enemy,  fearing  lest  our  success  on 
the  right  bank  might  turn  his  flank,  fell  back  upon 
the  intermediate  position  at  Orah,  where  he  had 
the  protection  of  the  Wadi  watercourse  descending 
from  the  Push-i-Kuh  hills.  The  rains  had  now 
begun.  The  Tigris  rose  four  feet,  and  a  hurricane 
blew  which  made  navigation  a  precarious  venture. 
In  biting  winds  and  seas  of  mud  the  British  troops 
followed  up  the  enemy  to  the  Wadi  watercourse." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  2,  pp.  530- 
53 1. — The  enemy's  losses  during  the  three  days' 
fighting  at  Shaikh  Saad  were  estimated  at  4,500. 
The  enemy  fell  back  about  ten  miles,  to  the  Wadi — 
a  tributary  which  joins  the  Tigris  on  the  left 
bank.  They  took  up  a  new  position  behind  the 
Wadi  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Wadi.  General  Aylmer  concen- 
trated his  whole  force  on  the  left  bank  and  attacked 
the  Wadi  positions  on  the  13th.  The  Turks  were 
driven  out  on  the  14th,  and  retired  five  miles  fur- 
ther west  and  entrenched  across  a  defile  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  marsh  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Tigris.  General  Aylmer's  force  followed  them  to 
this  position.  Throughout  these  operations  the 
weather  was  very  bad.  The  heavy  rain  and  high 
wind  made  movement  by  land  and  by  river  most 
difficult.  Up  to  January  17th  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  weather,  and  active  operations 
were  at  a  standstill.     (See  below:  1,  iii.) 

I.  Efforts  of  the  relief  expedition. — Cli- 
matic DIFFICULTIES. — "After  the  battle  of  Wadi 
River  General  Aylmer's  leading  troops  had  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  Turks  to  the  Umm-el-Hannah 
position,  and  intrenched  themselves  at  the  mouth 
of  the  defile,  so  as  to  shut  the  enemy  in  and  limit 
his  power  of  taking  the  offensive.  .  .  .  Our  bridge 
across  the  Wadi  was  washed  away  several  times, 
while  the  boisterous  winds  greatly  interfered  with 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tigris,  here 
some  400  yards  in  width.  It  was  essential  to  es- 
tablish artillery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  so 
as  to  support,  by  enfilading  fire,  the  attack  of  our 
infantry  against  the  Hannah  position.  Guns  and 
troops  were  ferried  across  with  difficulty,  .  .  .  but 
by  the  19th  all  troops  allotted  to  the  right  bank 
had  crossed  over  and  were  established  in  the  po- 
sitions from  which  they  were  required  to  co-operate 
with  the  main  force  on  the  left  bank.  .  .  .  Jan. 
20  was  devoted  to  a  systematic  bombardment  of 
his  position,  and  during  the  night  the  infantry 
pushed  forward  their  advanced  line  to  within  200 
yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2ist,  under  cover  of  an  intensive  artillery 
bombardment,  our  infantry  moved  to  the  attack. 
On  our  right  the  troops  got  to  within  100  yards 
of  the  enemy's  line,  but  were  unable  to  advance 
further.    Our  left  column  .  .  .  penetrated  the  front 
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line  with  a  rush,  capturing  trenches,  which  they 
held  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Supports  were 
sent  forward,  but,  losing  direction  and  coming 
under  heavy  fire,  failed  to  reach  them.  Thus,  left 
unsupported,  our  previously  successful  troops,  when 
Turkish  counterattacks  developed,  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers  and  forced  to  retire.  Heavy 
rain  no<v  began  to  fall  and  continued  throughout 
the  day.  Telephone  communication  broke  down, 
and  communication  by  orderly  became  slow  and 
uncertain.  After  further  artillery  bombardment 
the  attack  was  renewed  at  i  P.  M.,  but  by  this  time 
the  heavy  rain  had  converted  the  ground  into  a 
sea  of  mud,  rendering  rapid  movement  impossible. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  heavy  and  effective,  inflicting 
severe  losses,  and  though  every  effort  was  made, 
the  assault  failed.  Our  troops  maintained  their 
position  until  dark  and  then  slowly  withdrew 
to  the  main  trenches  which  had  been  previously 
occupied,  some  1,300  yards  from  tho.se  of  the 
enemy.  As  far  as  possible  all  the  wounded  were 
brought  in  during  the  withdrawal,  but  their  suffer- 
ings and  hardships  were  acute  under  the  existing 
climatic  conditions,  when  vehicles  and  stretcher 
bearers  could  scarcely  move  in  the  deep  mud. 
To  renew  the  attack  on  the  2 2d  was  not  practicable. 
The  losses  on  the  21st  had  been  heavy,  the  ground 
was  still  a  quagmire  and  the  troops  exhausted. 
A  six  hours'  armistice  was  arranged  in  order  to 
bury  the  dead  and  remove  the  wounded  to  shelter. 
...  A  period  of  reorganization  followed  the  re- 
pulse at  Hannah.  It  was  decided  next  to  attack 
the  Turkish  position  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
at  Dujailah  redoubt,  so  as  to  get  through  and 
relieve  Kut  before  the  arrival  of  the  flood  season 
in  March.  This  phase  of  the  operations  extended 
from  Jan.  4  to  March  10  .  .  .  'On  the  afternoon 
of  March  7  General  Aylmer  assembled  his  sub- 
ordinate commanders  and  gave  his  final  instruc- 
ticfhs,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  operation  was  designed  to  effect  a  surprise ; 
and  that,  to  prevent  the  enemy  forestalling  us, 
it  was  essential  that  the  first  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion— i.  e.,  the  capture  of  the  Dujailah  redoubt — 
should  be  pushed  through  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
His  dispositions  were  briefly  as  follows:  The 
greater  part  of  a  division  under  General  Young- 
husband,  assisted  by  naval  gunboats,  contained 
the  enemy  on  the  left  bank.  The  remaining  troops 
were  formed  into  two  columns,  under  General 
Kemball  and  General  Keary,  respectively,  a  re- 
serve of  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  brigade  being 
held  at  the  corps  commander's  own  disposal.  Kem- 
ball's  column,  covered  on  the  outer  flank  by  the 
cavalry  brigade,  was  to  make  a  turning  movement 
to  attack  the  Dujailah  redoubt  from  the  south, 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  force  operating 
from  a  position  to  the  east  of  the  redoubt.  The 
night  march  by  this  large  force,  which  led  across 
the  enemy's  front  to  a  position  on  his  right  flank, 
was  a  difficult  of>eration,  entailing  movement  over 
unknown  ground  and  requiring  most  careful  ar- 
rangements to  attain  success.  .  .  .  The  troops 
reached  their  allotted  positions  apparently  undis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  but  while  Keary's  column 
was  in  position  at  daybreak  ready  to  support 
Kemball's  attack,  the  latter's  command  did  not 
reach  the  point  selected  for  its  deployment,  in 
the  Dujailah  depression,  until  more  than  an  hour 
later.  This  delay  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
success  of  the  operation.  In  spite  of  their  late 
arrival  the  presence  of  so  large  a  force  seems 
to  have  been  quite  unexpected  by  the  Turks,  as 
Dujailah  redoubt  was  apparently  lightly  held  when 
our    columns    reached     their     allotted     positions, 
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Prompt  and  energetic  action  would  probably  have 
forestalled  the  enemy's  reinforcements.  But  time 
was  lost  by  waiting  for  the  guns  to  register  and  to 
carry  out  reconnaissances,  and  when,  nearly  three 
hours  later,  Kemball's  troops  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack, they  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  enemy 
from  trenches  cleverly  concealed  in  the  brush- 
wood, and  were  unable  to  make  further  ground 
for  some  time,  though  assisted  by  Keary's  attack 
upon  the  redoubt  from  the  east.  ...  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  corps  commander  received  from 
his  engineer  officers  the  unwelcome  news  that  the 
water  supply  contained  in  rainwater  pools  in  the 
Dujailah  depression,  upon  which  he  had  reckoned, 
was  insufficient,  and  could  not  be  increased  by 
digging.  It  was  clear  therefore  that  unless  the 
Dujailah  redoubt  could  be  carried  that  day  the 
scarcity  of  water  would  of  itself  compel  our  troops 
to  fall  back." — General  Sir  P.  Lake,  Official  report, 
Oct.  12,  1916. 

(i)  Turks  again  victorious. — "Preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  a  further  assault  on  the  re- 
doubt, and  at  5:15  P.M.  attacks  were  launched 
from  the  south  and  east  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
bombardment.  The  Ninth  and  Twenty-eighth 
Infantry  Brigades  got  within  200  yards  of  the 
southern  face,  where  they  were  held  up  by  heavy 
fire,  although  reinforced.  Meanwhile  the  Eighth 
Infantry  Brigade,  supported  by  the  Thirty-seventh, 
had  assaulted  from  the  east ;  the  two  leading  bat- 
talions of  the  former,  the  Manchesters  and  Fifty- 
ninth  Rifles,  and  some  of  the  Thirty-seventh  In- 
fantry Brigade,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foothold 
in  the  redoubt.  But  here  they  were  heavily  counter- 
attacked by  large  enemy  reinforcements,  and,  being 
subjected  to  an  extremely  rapid  and  accurate 
shrapnel  fire  from  concealed  guns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sinn  Aftar,  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  to 
the  position  from  which  they  started.  The  troops, 
who  had  been  under  arms  for  some  thirty  hours, 
including  a  long  night  march,  were  now  much  ex- 
hausted, and  General  Aylmer  considered  that  a 
renewal  of  the  assault  during  the  night  March  8-9 
could  not  be  made  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Next  morning  the  enemy's  position  was  found  to 
be  unchanged,  and  General  Aylmer,  finding  him- 
self faced  with  the  deficiency  of  water  already  re- 
ferred to,  decided  upon  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  his  force  to  Wadi,  which  was  reached  the  same 
night." — Ibid. 

(ii)  Fighting  against  floods. — "The  next  month 
was  a  period  of  desperate  struggle  against  the 
Tigris  floods,  which  at  times  threatened  to  cover 
the  whole  region,  and  which  necessitated  enduring 
the  enemy's  fire  in  a  sea  of  mud.  By  April  4  the 
ground  had  sufficiently  dried  to  carry  through  a 
new  and  successful  attack  upon  Hannah,  which 
was  executed  by  General  Maude  and  the  Thirteenth 
Division.  The  enemy's  position  was  a  maze  of 
deep  trenches  occupying  a  frontage  of  1,300  yards 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Suwaicha  Marsh,  and 
extending  2,600  yards  from  front  to  rear.  About 
the  same  time  the  Abu  Roman  mounds  on  the 
right  bank  were  taken.  On  the  night  of  April  8-9 
an  assault  was  attempted  upon  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion at  Sanna-i-Yat;  but  the  enemy  discovered 
and  repulsed  it  with  heavy  artillery  fire.  The 
British  dug  themselves  in  at  a  distance  of  300  to 
Soo  yards  from  the  Turkish  line.  It  was  then 
decided  to  make  another  attempt  to  force  the 
Turkish  right  at  the  Sinn  Aftar  redoubt.  On 
the  morning  of  April  17  the  Beit  Aiessa  position 
was  attacked.  Under  cover  of  an  intense  bombard- 
ment the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Infantry  Brigades 
advanced    at    6:45    A.    M.,    and    actually    reached 


the  Turkish  trenches  before  our  artillery  fire  lifted. 
When  the  bombardment  ceased  they  leaped  into 
the  trenches,  bayonetted  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Beit  Aiessa  position  was  soon  in  our  hands. 
The  enemy  left  200  to  300  dead  in  the  trenches,  and 
180  prisoners  were  captured.  These  operations, 
culminating  in  the  capture  of  Beit  Aiessa,  reflect 
great  credit  on  Major  General  Keary  and  the  troops 
under  his  command.  ...  At  5  P.  M.  the  enemy's 
artillery  commenced  to  bombard  Beit  Aiessa.  .  .  . 
An  hour  later  a  very  strong  counterattack  came 
from  the  southwest  in  spite  of  heavy  shelling 
from  our  guns.  .  .  .  The  Ninth  Infantry  Brig- 
ade was  pressed  and  gave  ground,  exposing  the 
left  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Brigade,  which  was 
also  forced  back.  Our  troops  rallied  on  the 
Eighth  Infantry  Brigade,  which  was  holding  its 
ground  firmly  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  on  a 
portion  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Brigade.  Rein- 
forcements from  the  Thirteenth  Division  were 
already  moving  forward,  but  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness and  boggy  ground  they  were  delayed,  and 
some  hours  elapsed  before  they  arrived.  The 
ajtack,  which  commenced  at  6  P.  M.,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  heavy  attacks  throughout  the 
night,  the  Eighth  Infantry  Brigade  on  the  left 
repelling  as  many  as  six  such  attacks.  But  our 
line  held  firm,  and  the  enemy  retreated  at  dawn, 
having  suffered  losses  estimated  at  4,000  to  5,000 
men.  Although  the  enemy  had  suffered  heavy 
losses  .  .  .  they  had  checked  our  advance  and  re- 
gained that  portion  of  Beit  Aiessa  nearest  the 
river  which  included  the  bunds  controlling  the 
inundations.  Its  recapture  was  essential.  During 
the  succeeding  days  some  progress  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  trench  fighting,  and  by  consoHdating 
positions  pushed  out  toward  Sinn  Aftar.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  20th  and  21st  the  Sanna-i-Yat  po- 
sition was  bombarded.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  assault  to  take  place  next  morning,  on  a 
front  which  eventually  had  to  be  reduced  to  that 
of  one  brigade,  the  extreme  width  of  passable 
ground  being  only  300  yards.  After  preliminary 
bombardment  the  Seventh  Division  advanced,  the 
Nineteenth  Infantry  Brigade  leading.  Besides  our 
artillery  on  both  banks,  massed  machine  guns  on 
the  right  bank  covered  our  advance.  The  leading 
troops  carried  the  enemy's  first  and  second  lines 
in  their  immediate  front,  several  of  the  trenches 
being  flooded,  but  only  a  few  men  were  able  to 
reach  the  third  line.  Large  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments now  came  up.  Th^  delivered  a  strong 
counterattack,  which  was  repulsed.  A  second 
counterattack,  however,  succeeded  in  forcing  our 
troops  back,  as  many  men  were  unable  to  use 
their  rifles,  which  had  become  choked  with  mud 
in  crossing  the  flooded  trenches,  and  so  were  unable 
to  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire.  By  8:40  A.  M.  our 
men  were  back  in  their  own  trenches.  By  mutual 
consent  parties  went  out,  under  the  Red  Cross 
and  Red  Crescent  flags,  to  collect  their  respective 
wounded.  .  .  .  Our  casualties  amounted  to  about 
1,300.  Persistent  and  repeated  attempts  on  both 
banks  had  thus  failed,  and  it  was  known  that 
at  the  outside  not  more  than  six  days'  supplies 
remained  to  the  Kut  garrison.  General  Gorringe's 
troops  were  nearly  worn  out.  The  same  troops 
had  advanced  time  and  again  to  assault  positions 
strong  by  art  and  held  by  a  determined  enemy. 
For  eighteen  consecutive  days  they  had  done  all 
that  men  could  do  to  overcome,  not  only  the  enemy, 
but  also  exceptional  climatic  and  physical  ob- 
stacles."— Ibid. 

(iii)    Siege    of    Kut-el-.imara. — Failure    of   relief 
attempts. — When    General   Townshend  on   Dec.  3, 
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1915,  took  refuge  in  Kut-el-Amara  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Bagdad  expedition,  he  had  only  about 
10.000    men,    having    lost    4,567    in    the    Ctesiphon 
battle  and  the  ensuing  retreat.     By  December  s  he 
was  completely  invested  by  the  Turks.     "The  town 
of  kut  lies  inside  a  loop  of  the  Tigris,  where  the 
river,   some   eighty   yards   wide,   runs   roughly    due 
east.  .  .  .  From    the    south-west    corner    runs    the 
Shatt-el-Hai,   the   watercourse   which  .  .  .  connects 
the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates  at  Nasiriyeh.     This 
gives   the   squalid    little    town    its   importance,    for 
connecting    with    it    a    caravan    route    runs    north 
across   the   Pushtikuh   hills  to   the   Persian   border. 
Its    normal    population,    mostly    Arab,    was    under 
4,000,   and   its   narrow,   dusty   streets   and   houses, 
with    the    plaster    peeling    from    the    walls,    made 
up    as    dreary    a    scene    as   could    be    found    in    a 
habitable   land.     All   around    it   stretched   the   flat, 
sun-baked   wastes,    broken    only    by    an   occasional 
cluster   of   palms  and  a   clump   or  two   of  prickly 
bush.      In    the    rains    the    cracked    soil    became    a 
sea  of  mire,  with  the  turbid  red  flow  of  the  Tigris 
rolling  through  it  like  the  freshet  of  a  strong  river 
in  a  tidal  estuary.     The  position  was  a  good  ope 
for  defence.     There  was  an  entrenched  line  across 
the  neck  of  land,  with  a  closed  work  in  it  which 
we  called  the  North   Fort.     Townshend   held  also 
the   liquorice    factory    on    the   south    bank    of    the 
river,  in  the  angle  of  the  Shatt-el-Hai.     The  place 
was  well  adapted  to   resist  direct  assault,   but  the 
task  of  supplying  10,000  men  in  that  narrow  loop 
would    presently    become    serious.      At    that    date 
no  doubt  was  felt  about  the  possibility   of  relief. 
If   Townshend   could    hold   the   fort    for   a   couple 
of  months  at  the  most,  the  relieving  force   would 
have    ascended    the    river    and    dispersed    the    be- 
leaguering   army.  .  .  .  Four   Turkish   divisions   lay 
around  the  town,  the  chief  strength  being  on  the 
north    and    south-west.      On    the    7th    Nur-ed-Din 
summoned    the    garrison     to    surrender,     and    on 
Townshend's  refusal  opened  a  heavy  bombardment. 
Some   of   the   few   river   craft   remaining   were   set 
on  fire,  and  the  North  Fort  was  temporarily  taken. 
We    were    compelled    also    to    give    up   the    bridge 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  which  was  destroyed,  and 
to  draw  in  our  outposts  at  that  point.     The  bom- 
bardment   was    heaviest    on    the    loth    and    nth, 
when   the  Turkish  infantry  also  attacked;   but  no 
result    was   obtained.  .  .  .  On    the    2qth  .  .  .  [De- 
cember]    occurred    the    last    of    Nur-ed-Din's    at- 
tempts to  blast  his  way  into  the  British  position. 
Thenceforth  his  plan  was  blockade.    Meantime  the 
relieving  force   far  down   the   river  was   beginning 
to  move.     Their  task  was  far  more  complex  than 
would    appear   from    a    mere    glance    at    the    geo- 
graphical   distances.  .  .  .  The    difficulties    did    not 
end   with    the   transport.     There    were   the    trying 
extremes  of  the  climate  to  be  reckoned  with,  the 
treacher>^  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  the  considerable 
preponderance   in   numbers   of   the   Turkish   army. 
Above  all,  the  dead  flatness  of  the  land  made  at- 
tack extraordinarily  difficult  against  an  enemy  who 
thoroughly    understood    the    art    of    entrenching. 
There    was   no    natural    cover   for    the    assailant — 
no  villages,  hedges,  or  banks,  nothing  but  a   mo- 
notonous level  of  clay  or  mud.     The  innumerable 
marshes    gave    the    Turks    excellent    flanking    de- 
fences,   and    consequently,    ty    constructing    com- 
paratively   short     trenches    between    the    swamps 
and    the    river,    they    could    block    any    advance. 
The   alternative — to   fetch   a   wide   circuit   through 
the    drier    land    away    from    the    river — was    im- 
possible, because   we   had   only  the  Tigris  to   rely 
upon  for  our  transport.     From  start  to  finish  we 
were  compelled  to  depend  upon  a  precarious  and 


treacherous  system  of  communication.  Nur-ed- 
Din  drew  his  lines  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 
Having  completely  invested  Kut,  he  set  himself 
to  bar  the  road  to  any  relief.  His  first  line  of 
defence  was  at  Sheikh  Saad — about  twenty-five 
miles  due  east  of  Kut,  but  much  longer  by  the 
river.  .  .  .  Five  miles  above  Sheikh  Saad  he  had 
an  intermediate  line  on  the  left  bank  along  a 
watercourse  called  the  Wadi,  at  a  place  called 
Orah  or  Owassa,  where  the  Tigris  makes  a  sharp 
bend  to  the  south-east.  Above  Orah  the  great  Su- 
waicha  marsh  flanks  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  Here  there 
was  a  series  of  immensely  strong  positions,  all 
of  the  same  general  character,  astride  the  river, 
and  resting  on  swamps  on  both  wings.  From  east 
to  west  there  were  the  Umm-el-Hanna  position,  the 
Falahiyeh  position,  the  very  formidable  lines  at 
Sanna-i-yat,  and  last  of  all,  only  seven  miles 
from  Kut,  the  Es  Sinn  position,  the  strongest 
of  all,  which  had  its  right  flank  drawn  back  al- 
most at  right  angles  from  the  Dujailah  Redoubt 
to  the  Shatt-el-Hai.  It  would  appear  that  these 
defences  were  not  wholly  ready  at  the  time  when 
the  attack  of  the  relieving  force  began,  but  long 
ere  one  position  could  be  carried  the  alterna- 
tives in  the  rear  had  been  prepared.  .  .  .  [General 
Lake,  the  Chief  of  the  Indian  Staff,  directed  the 
operations.  The  relieving  force  was  under  General 
Aylmer,  V.C.,  who  was  later  superseded  by  Sir  G. 
Gorringe.  The  van  was  under  Major-General 
Younghusband.  Major-General  Kcmball's  division 
came  first  into  action  on  January  6,  on  the  left 
bank.  The  besieged  held  out  until  the  end  of  April. 
On  the  17th  when  the  fort  of  Beit  E'ssa  was  carried, 
and  even  on  the  23rd  when  a  vigorous  attack  was 
again  made,  hopes  of  getting  through  to  their 
relief  were  entertained.  At  Beit  Eissa,  German  offi- 
cers led  the  counter-attack,  and  some  of  them  were 
among  the  slain.]" — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of 
the  war,  v.  14,  pp.  13-16. 

(iv)  Plight  of  the  besieged  army  in  Kut. — "Let 
us  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kut  itself.  The 
Garrison,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  fought 
a  most  arduous  campaign  during  the  preceding 
summer,  and  they  had  just  finished  the  march  to 
Ctesiphon,  the  battle,  and  the  feverish  retreat. 
For  weeks  already  they  had  been  living  on  poor 
rations  and  enduring  the  extreme  fatigue  of  which 
the  human  body  is  capable.  All  December  they 
had  been  bombarded,  and  had  repulsed  repeated 
attacks.  There  were  many  wounded  and  much 
sickness.  But  the  spirit  of  the  little  force  never 
flagged,  and  they  set  themselves  to  make  the  best 
of  the  wretched  Arab  town  and  their  intolerable 
conditions.  On  the  ground  by  the  liquorice  factory 
they  played  a  kind  of  cricket  and  hockey,  as  long 
as  their  strength  permitted  them,  and  they  tried 
to  supplement  their  stores  by  fishing  in  the  river. 
The  gentle  art  of  Izaak  Walton  was  never  pursued 
under  stranger  circumstances.  From  the  first  day 
of  1916  onward  Townshend's  main  task  was  to 
fight  famine.  The  enemy  shelled  the  place  nearly 
every  night  with  heavy  guns,  and  there  were  de- 
structive bombing  raids  by  Turkish  airplanes;  but 
starvation  was  the  grimmest  foe.  At  first  there 
was  plenty  of  horse  meat.  On  24th  January  a 
large  store  of  grain  was  discovered ;  but  it  could 
not  be  ground  till  millstones  were  dropped  by  our 
aircraft.  General  Townshend  set  about  planting 
vegetable  seeds  to  provide  some  relief  from  the 
scurvy  that  was  threatening.  On  5th  February 
each  British  soldier  was  receiving  a  twelve-ounce 
loaf  of  mixed  barley  and  atta,  a  few  dates  and 
groceries,    and    one    pound    of    horse    meat;    and 
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each  Indian  a  pound  of  flour  and  a  small  allow- 
ance of  turmeric,  chillies,  and  ginger.  By  this 
time  the  place  had  run  out  of  rice  and  sugar,  and 
there  was  only  milk  for  ten  days  in  the  hospital. 
In  the  first  week  of  March  the  flour  ration  was 
reduced,  and  after  Aylmer's  failure  at  Dujailah 
there  was  a  further  reduction  all  round.  On  8th 
April  the  mill  had  to  stop  working  for  want  of 
fuel,  and  hunger  began  in  dead  earnest.  After  20th 
April  many  of  the  Arabs,  with  starvation  in  front 
of  them,  tried  to  escape  down  the  river  by  swim- 
ming. There  had  all  along  been  a  desperate  scarcity 
of  tobacco,  though  cigarettes  used  to  be  dropped 
by  airplanes,  and  towards  the  end  men  were  smok- 
ing as  substitutes  Hme  leaves,  ginger,  and  baked 
tea-dregs.  Even  in  January  English  tobacco  was 
selling  at  eight  shillings  an  ounce.  Soon  all  the 
horses  and  mules  had  gone.  One  of  the  last  to 
be  slaughtered '  was  an  Indian  mule,  which  had 
been  in  three  frontier  campaigns,  and  which  the 
butcher  twice  refused  to  kill.  On  14th  February 
the  King  had  sent  a  message  of  thanks  and  en- 
couragement to  General  Townshend,  who  had  re- 
plied cheerfully  by  wireless.  The  garrison,  almost 
to  the  end,  believed  that  they  would  be  relieved. 
.  .  .  But  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  all  the 
troops  were  weak  with  famine,  even  the  stoutest 
heart  had  to  recognize  that  the  limits  of  endurance 
had  been  reached.  The  last  effort  of  Gorringe 
was  to  try  to  break  the  blockade  with  a  river 
steamer,  the  Fulnar,  on  24th  April.  It  was  a  hope- 
less task,  since  the  boat  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  enemy  guns  on  a  winding  river  against  a 
strong  flood,  and  she  went  ashore  four  miles  east 
of  the  town." — Ibid.,  pp.  27-29. 

(v)  Surrender  of  Townshend. — "The  end  came 
on  2Qth  April.  At  11.40  a.m.  Townshend  sent  out 
a  wireless  message:  'Have  destroyed  my  guns,  and 
most  of  my  munitions  are  being  destroyed ;  an 
officer  has  gone  to  Khalil,  who  is  at  Madug,  to 
say  we  are  ready  to  surrender.  I  must  have  some 
food  here,  and  cannot  hold  on  any  more.  Khalil 
has  been  told  to-day,  and  a  deputation  of  officers 
has  gone  on  a  launch  to  bring  food 'from  Julnar, 
ship  sent  night  April  24th,  to  carry  supplies  to 
garrison  Kut.'  A  little  later  he  wired:  'Have 
hoisted  the  white  flag  over  Kut  fort  and  town, 
and  the  guards  will  be  taken  over  by  a  Turkish 
regiment,  which  is  approaching.  I  shall  shortly 
destroy  wireless.  The  troops  go  at  2  p.m.  to  camp 
near  Shumvass.'  It  was  a  very  weary  and  broken 
force  which  laid  down  their  arms:  the  remnant 
of  the  historic  6th  (Poona)  Division,  which  had 
begun  with  a  year  of  unbroken  conquests — to- 
gether with  a  number  of  British  Territorials.  Be- 
fore surrender  the  troops  occupying  the  first  lines 
had  been  too  weak  to  march  back  with  their  kits, 
and  had  held  their  position  for  a  fortnight.  In 
all,  the  garrison  at  the  date  of  Kut's  fall  con- 
sisted of  2,070  British  troops  of  all  ranks,  and  some 
6,000  Indians.  The  Turks,  after  their  fashion, 
behaved  with  chivalry  and  decency.  Khalil,  their 
commander,  treated  General  Townshend  with  ex- 
treme respect,  in  view  of  his  gallant  resistance. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  downstream  to 
Gorringe,  and  food  and  tobacco  were  at  once  dis- 
tributed. Townshend  and  his  staff  were  taken  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  rest  to  internment  in  an 
Anatolian  crimp.  Kut  had  resisted  for  143  days — ■ 
a  fine  record  when  we  consider  the  condition  of 
Townshend's  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege. 
.  .  .  They  resisted  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human 
endurance,  and  officers  and  men  shared  the  same 
hardships.  Its  fall  was  a  misfortune,  but  not  a 
disaster.     The  temporary  loss  of  8,000  troops  was 


not  a  crushing  blow  to  an  armed  force  which  now 
numbered  millions.  Moreover,  the  campaign  in 
Mesopotamia,  unfortunate  as  was  its  immediate 
issue  for  Britain,  had  achieved  a  real  strategic  pur- 
pose, even  in  its  melancholy  later  stages.  But  for 
the  reinforcements  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the  Tigris, 
and  their  preoccupation  with  the  capture  of  Kut,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus 
would  not  have  moved  so  swiftly,  and  that  Erzerum 
and  Trebizond  would  not  have  fallen." — Ibid.,  pp. 
29-30. 

(b)  Egypt  and  the  Sinai  peninsula. — Senussi 
rising. — "The  western  frontier  of  Egypt,  seven 
hundred  miles  long,  adjoined  the  Italian  possessions 
in  Tripoli.  .  .  .  But  the  writ  of  Italy  ran  feebly 
in  the  interior.  After  the  TripoH  war  the  Italian 
suzerainty,  formally  acknowledged  in  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne,  was  not  made  effective  beyond  the 
coast  line.  Turkish  regulars  and  Turkish  guns 
remained  behind  to  help  the  Arab  and  Berber  tribes 
to  resist  the  alien  rule.  .  .  .  Stirred  up  by  German 
and  Turkish  agents,  these  tribesmen  prepared  for 
action.  They  hoped  to  gather  to  their  standard 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Libyan  plateau,  and  to  win 
the  support  of  the  great  Senussi  brotherhood.  The 
Senussi  formed  one  of  those  strange  religious  fra- 
ternities common  in  North  Africa.  Their  founder 
had  been  a  firm  friend  of  Britain,  and  had  re- 
sisted all  overtures  from  the  Mahdi.  He  had 
preached  a  spiritual  doctrine  which  Islam  for  the 
most  part  regarded  as  heterodox,  and  his  followers 
were  outside  the  main  currents  of  the  Moslem 
world.  .  .  .  Their  headquarters  were  the  oases  of 
the  North  Libyan  desert,  and  they  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  British  rule  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  But  the 
overtures  of  Nuri,  a  half-brother  of  Enver  [Pasha], 
and  Gaafer,  a  Germanized  Turk,  proved  too  much 
for  the  loosely  organized  tribesmen  of  the  Senussi, 
and  ultimately  for  the  Gr;ind  Senussi  himself. 
It  was  only  at  the  north  end  that  the  Tripoli 
frontier  had  to  be  guarded.  South  lay  the  end- 
less impassible  wastes  of  the  Libyan  desert.  But 
along  the  coast  lay  the  Libyan  plateau,  with  many 
little  oases  linked  up  by  caravan  tracks.  The 
Khedival  highway  ran  to  Solium  ...  on  the  bor- 
der, and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  trouble 
threatened,  the  frontier  posts  at  Solium  and  Sidi 
Barani  were  drawn  into  Mersa  Matruh,  which, 
with  a  railway  only  eighty  miles  distant,  and  the 
sea  at  its  door,  was  well  equipped  as  a  base 
to  defend  the  marches.  The  first  hostilities  began 
on  13th  December  [1915],  when  1,200  Arabs  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  a  force  of  S,ooo  under  Gaafer  gathered 
on  the  outskirts  of  Matruh,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  the  hastily  collected  British  Western  Frontier 
Force,  under  General  Wallace,  went  out  against 
this,  the  first  invasion  of  Egypt  from  the  west 
since  the  Fatimites  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
enemy  was  located  in  a  donga  some  eight  miles 
from  Matruh,  and  was  completely  routed  with 
a  loss  of  over  500  killed  and  prisoners.  He  ap- 
peared again  early  in  January  1910,  and  on  the 
23rd  General  Wallace,  now  reinforced  by  part 
of  the  South  African  Infantry  Brigade,  fell  upon 
him  some  twenty  miles  west  of  Matruh  and  scat- 
tered him  with  heavy  losses.  But  the  British 
column  was  not  yet  sufficiently  mobile  to  follow 
up  its  successes,  and  the  Senussi  remained  a  cloud 
on  the  western  horizon." — J.  Buchan,  History  of 
the  Great  War,  v.  2,  pp.  409-501. 

I.  Re-occupatiox  ok  Soi.r.uM. — Dei-ence  of 
SOUTHERN  Egypt. — "General  Peyton's  assumption 
of  command  on  the  9th  February  practically  co- 
incided with  the  final  reorganization  of  the  force. 
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and  the  provision  of  sufficient  camel  transport  to 
render  the  column  completely  mobile.  Hence- 
forth it  was  possible  to  follow  up  any  success, 
instead  of  having  to  return  to  Matruh  after  each 
engagement.  This  meant  that  the  reoccupation 
of  Solium,  which  had  already  received  War  Office 
sanction,  was  now  a  possibility,  and  preparations 
were  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Informa- 
tion from  various  sources  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  main  hostile  force,  with  certain  reinforcements, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrani,  and  that 
another  smaller  body  was  in  the  Camp  at  Solium. 
It  was  clear  that  if  the  country  was  to  be  pacified 
these  forces  must  be  beaten.  Two  courses  were 
open  to  me:  (i)  To  attack  at  Barrani,  and  simul- 
taneously to  land  a  force  at  Solium  by  sea.  (ii)  To 
move  by  land,  to  supply  the  force  by  sea  at  Barrani, 
and  to  arrange  for  naval  co-operation  at  any 
point  which  might  be  necessary.  The  Navy  were, 
as  always,  prepared  to  give  me  every  assistance 
in  whichever  course  I  might  decide  to  adopt.  On 
the  one  hand,  Solium  Bay  is  completely  com- 
manded by  encircling  heights,  and,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  mines  which  had  been 
laid  at  the  entrance,  surprise  would  be  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  country  between  Barrani 
and  Solium  was  known  to  be  almost  devoid  of 
water,  and  the  physical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come would  certainly  be  great.  After  visiting 
Matruh,  and  going  into  the  question  on  the  spot 
with  General  Wallace,  who  had  not  yet  left,  and 
with  Commander  Eyres  Monsell,  Royal  Navy, 
I  decided  to  utilize  the  land  route  only;  supplies 
to  be  put  by  sea  into  Barrani  and  Solium  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  re-occupation  by  us.  These 
were  my  instructions  to  General  Peyton.  .  .  .  Just 
as  the  preparations  for  the  advance  were  approach- 
ing completion,  news  was  received  that  a  hostile 
force  had  occupied  the  Baharia  Oasis  on  the  nth 
February.  This  oasis  lies  some  200  miles  south- 
west of  Cairo  and  about  100  miles  from  the  rich 
and  thickly  populated  districts  of  Fayum  and 
Minia.  The  strength  of  this  force,  which  was 
discovered  by  an  air  reconnaissance  on  the  day 
of  its  arrival,  was  said  to  be  about  500  men;  it 
was  increased  on  the  following  day  to  about  1,000. 
...  I  had  obtained  War  Office  sanction  to  or- 
ganize a  command,  under  Major-General  J.  Adye, 
C.B.,  for  the  defence  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Egypt.  This  command  had  recently  come  into 
being,  and  General  Adye  was  able  to  establish  his 
headquarters  at  Beni  Suef  and  to  arrange  for  a 
thorough  system  of  patrols  from  the  Fayum  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Assiut  and  the  south,  with 
a  small  guard  on  the  important  bridge  over  the 
Nile  at  Nag  Hamadi.  Subsequently,  as  our  suc- 
cessful operations  cleared  the  situation  in  the  north, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  began  to  shift  south- 
ward. General  Adye  was  able  to  strengthen  and 
to  extend  his  defensive  line  until,  at  the  moment 
of  handing  over  my  command  to  Sir  A.  Murray,  his 
most  southerly  detachment  was  at  Esna.  Mean- 
while I  had  withdrawn  the  Civil  Officials  from 
the  Kharga  Oasis  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Dakhla  was  in  the  enemy's  hands.  I  had  the 
choice  of  occupying  and  protecting  that  oasis  or  of 
withdrawing  from  it  everything  which  would  be 
of  value  to  the  enemy,  and  contenting  myself  with 
occasional  patrols.  The  strategical  importance  of 
these  oases  is,  of  course,  very  obvious,  but  .  .  . 
I  considered  that  any  enterprise  distant  from  the 
Nile  Valley  would  be  out  of  place,  and  I  re- 
stricted General  Adye  to  purely  defensive  measures, 
with,  however,  instructions  to  prepare  a  small 
mobile  column  with  which  he  could  strike  at  the 


enemy  should  he  approach  the  cu/tivation.  All 
this  time  the  oases  were  kept  under  constant  ob- 
servation by  means  of  aeroplanes.  Very  long 
flights  were  necessary,  and  to  reduce  them  as 
much  as  possible  a  system  of  advanced  depots 
in  the  desert  was  started.  The  credit  for  originat- 
ing this  system  is  due  to  Lieut,  (now  Captain) 
Van  Rynefeld,  and  to  Mr.  Jennings  Bramley,  of 
the  Sudan  Civil  Service,  and  was  first  put  into 
practice  on  the  occasion  of  the  flight  to  Qara  men- 
tioned in  my  previous  Dispatch.  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  advance 
in  the  North  were  steadily  proceeding.  An  ad- 
vanced depot  was  established  at  Unjeila  on  the 
i6th  February,  and  on  the  20th  .  .  .  General  Pey- 
ton dispatched  a  force,  under  Brig.-General  H.  T. 
Lukin,  .  .  .  with  orders  to  establish  itself  at  Bar- 
rani, and  thus  to  secure  the  second  stepping-stone 
(5n  the  way  to  Solium.  On  the  following  day 
the  hostile  forces  were  located  by  air  reconnais- 
sance at  Agagia,  some  fourteen  miles  south-east 
of  Barrani.  Reports  by  surrendered  Bedouin  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  this  information,  and  added 
that  both  Nuri  Bey  and  Gaafer  Pasha  were  in 
the  camp,  although  Sayed  Ahmed  [the  Grand 
Senussi]  himself  had  left  for  Siwa.  As  General 
Peyton  considered  that  the  advanced  force  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  any  opposition 
which  it  was  likely  to  encounter,  he  ordered  Gen- 
eral Lukin  to  continue  his  march  and  to  attack 
so  soon  as  he  was  within  striking  distance  of 
his  enemy.  In  accordance  with  this  order  the 
original  March  programme  was  adhered  to,  and 
on  the  24th  February  General  Lukin  camped  at 
the  Wadi  Maktil.  The  25th  was  to  be  a  day  of 
rest  preliminary  to  a  night  approach  and  attack 
at  dawn  on  the  26th.  However,  as  on  all  previous 
occasions,  Gaafer  Pasha  again  showed  that  he  was 
by  no  means  disposed  passively  to  await  attack, 
and  at  5:30  p.m.  on  the  25th  two  field  guns  and 
at  least  one  machine  gun  opened  fire  upon  the 
camp.  The  .  .  .  enemy's  artillery  was  soon  silenced, 
and  the  threatened  attack  was  repelled.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless it  had  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a, 
change  in  General  Lukin's  plans,  and  the  night 
march  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  daylight  opera- 
tions. .  .  .  Having  collected  sufficient  information 
to  enable  him  to  form  his  plans.  General  Lukin 
moved  out  at  Q.30  a.m.  with  his  whole  force  except 
for  a  small  detachment  left  to  guard  his  camp. 
By  10.15  a.m.  the  Yeomanry  had  seized  a  hillock 
4,000  yards  north  of  the  enemy's  position  [near 
Agagia],  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the 
attack  was  developed.  ...  As  the  attack  de- 
veloped the  enemy  op>ened  a  fairly  heavy  fire  with 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  two  or  three  field 
guns  distributed  their  fire  over  the  field.  The 
3rd  South  African  Infantry  moved  forward  with 
admirable  steadiness.  Then,  acting  exactly  as  on 
previous  occasions,  the  enemy's  infantry,  moving 
very  rapidly,  attempted  an  outflanking  movement 
against  General  Lukin's  left.  This  was  met  by  a 
company  from  the  reserve  sent  up  in  echelon  be- 
hind the  threatened  flank,  and  the  counter-attack 
at  once  faded  away.  As  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over  General  Lukin,  acting  with  admirable  prompti- 
tude, withdrew  his  squadron  from  his  left  flank 
and  sent  it  to  strengthen  his  main  pursuing  force 
on  his  right.  ...  As  the  firing  line  was  now  within 
SCO  yards  of  the  position.  General  Lukin  threw 
into  the  fight  the  greater  portion  of  his  reserves, 
including  his  last  two  armoured  cars,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  staff  officer  to  warn  Colonel 
Souter,  of  the  Dorset  Yeomanry,  to  be  ready  for 
his    opportunity.      In    the    face    of    this    vigorous 
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action  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  evacuate  his 
position,  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  plans, 
the  fight  was  taken  up  by  the  cavalry.  The  rest 
of  the  story  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Souter's  report:  ...  'It  was  my  intention  to  let 
the  enemy  get  clear  of  the  sandhills,  where  there 
might  have  been  wire  or  trenches,  and  then  to 
attack  him  in  the  open.  .  .  .  About  2  p.m.  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  whole  retreating  force  ex- 
tend for  about  a  mile  with  a  depth  of  300  to  400 
yards.  In  front  were  the  camels  and  baggage, 
escorted  by  irregulars,  with  their  proper  fighting 
force  (Muhafizia)  and  maxims  forming  their  rear 
and  flank  guard.  I  decided  to  attack  mounted. 
.  .  .  The  attack  was  made  in  two  lines,  the  horses 
galloping  steadily  and  well  in  hand.  Three  maxims 
were  brought  into  action  against  us,  but  the  men 
were  splendidly  led  by  their  squadron  and  troop 
leaders,  and  their  behaviour  was  admirable.  About 
SO  yards  from  the  position  I  gave  the  order  to 
charge,  and  with  one  yell  the  Dorsets  hurled  them- 
selves upon  the  enemy,  who  immediately  broke. 
In  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  lines  my  horse  was 
killed  under  me,  and,  by  a  curious  chance,  his  dying 
strides  brought  me  to  the  ground  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Senussi  General,  Gaafer  Pasha.'  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Souter  was  alone,  except  for 
Lieutenant  Blaksley  and  Yeoman  Brown,  both  of 
the  Dorset  Yeomanry,  who  had  also  had  their 
horses  shot  under  them.  Around  them  about  50 
fit  or  lightly  wounded  enemy,  and  the  situation 
was  distinctly  threatening  until  the  arrival  of  the 
machine-gun  section  decided  the  issue.  Gaafer 
Pasha  and  his  staff  were  then  escorted  from  the 
field  to  a  place  of  safety.  .  .  .  The  losses  in  this 
remarkable  exploit  were  severe,  but  they  were 
justified  by  both  the  moral  and  material  result 
achieved.  .  .  . 

"This  action  on  the  26th  [February]  completed 
the  first  stage  of  General  Peyton's  advance  on  Sol- 
ium, for  Barrani  was  occupied  without  further  op- 
position on  the  28th.  .  .  .  The  next  stage  was 
to  bring  up  the  remainder  of  his  force  and  to 
put  sufficient  stores  into  Barrani  to  enable  the 
advance  to  be  continued.  This  was  a  naval 
operation.  .  .  .  Although  2,000  transport  camels 
had  been  provided,  we  were  still  dependent  upon 
the  supply  ships.  Fortunately,  these  had  been 
provided  and  stocked  in  ample  time.  .  .  .  The  whole 
force  was  assembled  at  Barrani  by  the  8th  March. 
After  their  defeat  at  Agagia  on  the  26th  February 
the  enemy  retreated  westwards  towards  Solium, 
and  the  Egyptian  Bedouin  (Aulad  Ali)  began  to 
desert  him  in  large  numbers  and  to  appeal  to 
General  Peyton  for  pardon.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent Sheikhs  came  into  his  camp,  but  the  necessity 
of  pushing  on  the  operations  made  it  impossible 
to  enter  into  lengthy  negotiations  for  the  moment. 
Air  reconnaissance  and  native  report  established 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  re-occupied  their  old 
camps  at  Bir  Warr  and  Msead,  which  had  been 
Saycd  Ahmed's  headquarters  before  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  and  it  was  possible  that  reinforce- 
ments might  be  coming  up  from  Cyrenaica.  .  .  . 
The  first  column,  which  comprised  all  the  infantry 
and  slow  moving  troops,  left  Barrani  on  the  oth 
March,  under  General  Lukin,  with  orders  to  secure 
a  foothold  on  the  plateau,  using  the  Nagb  Medean. 
The  second  column,  comprised  of  mounted  troops, 
horses  and  camels,  was  to  leave  two  days  later 
and  to  reach  Augerin  on  the  day  after  the  Nagb 
Medean  had  been  secured.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  whole  force  would  have  been  concentrated  at 
Augerin  with  its  outposts  in  the  high  ground  ready 
to    make   its   final    and   decisive    attack    upon    Bir 


Warr  and  Msead.  This  plan  was  upset  by  the 
discovery,  on  12th  March,  that  previous  reports 
as  to  water  were  far  too  optimistic.  The  supply 
at  Augerin  was  found  to  be  quite  inadequate,  and 
the  cisterns  at  Medean  and  Siwiat  were  both 
reported  to  be  dry.  Some  reconsideration,  there- 
fore, became  necessary.  The  situation  at  that  mo- 
ment was  as  follows:  The  armoured  cars  had 
reached  the  plateau,  using  the  most  westerly  pass 
near  Alim  er-Rabia.  .  .  .  General  Peyton  was  still 
rightly  averse  to  risking  the  losses  which  ^e  would 
suffer  if  compelled  to  attack  the  Solium  heights 
from  the  coastline,  especially  as  he  had  already 
made  good  a  footing  on  the  plateau.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  water  on  the  inland  route  was  only 
sufficient  for  a  portion  of  his  troops.  He  there- 
fore decided  to  send  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
the  armoured  cars,  his  camel  corps  company,  and 
his  mountain  guns  under  General  Lukin  along  the 
top  of  the  escarpment,  while  the  remainder  of  his 
force  was  to  move  by  the  coast.  At  midnight 
on  the  i3th/i4th  General  Lukin  was  at  Siwiat, 
the  remaining  infantry  was  at  AHm  Tejdid,  and 
the  mounted  troops  at  Bagbag.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  both  columns  moved  towards  Solium; 
at  9  a.m.  aeroplane  reconnaissance  reported  that 
the  enemy  was  evacuating  his  camps.  The  mount- 
ed troops  under  General  Peyton  then  joined  Gen- 
eral Lukin's  column  on  the  high  ground,  and, 
as  the  aeroplane  had  discovered  a  hostile  force 
some  20  miles  to  the  west,  the  armoured  cars, 
under  Major  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  were  sent 
on  in  pursuit.  ...  It  resulted  ...  in  the  capture 
of  all  the  enemy's  guns  and  machine  guns,  to- 
gether with  about  40  prisoners,  including  three 
Turkish  officers,  and  in  inflicting  on  the  enemy  a 
loss  of  so  killed  and  many  wounded.  Our  loss 
in  this  exceptionally  successful  affair  was  one 
British  officer  slightly  wounded.  By  the  re-occupa- 
tion of  Solium  and  this  pursuit  by  the  armoured 
cars,  the  defeat  of  the  northern  column  operating 
against  Egypt  was  made  complete.  In  Httle  more 
than  three  weeks  General  Peyton's  force  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  enemy  for  iso  miles,  had  cap- 
tured his  commander,  had  taken  all  his  artillery 
and  machine  guns;  and  had  driven  his  scattered 
forces  far  beyond  the  Egyptian  frontier." — General 
J.  G.  Maxwell,  Report,  Apr.  9,  191 6. 

2.  Sinai  peninsula. — Clearing  out  the  Turks. 
— In  normal  times  an  Anglo-Egyptian  post  had 
been  stationed  on  the  northern  coast,  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  Rafa.  This  garrison  had  been 
withdrawn  in  October,  1914,  when  news  arrived 
that  2,000  Bedouins  were  marching  on  Egypt  from 
the  east.  Beyond  a  little  skirmish  at  Katiyeh  (or 
Katia),  nothing  of  note  had  occurred  on  the  penin- 
sula until  January,  191S,  when  the  Turkish  prc- 
hminaries  to  the  first  attack  on  the  Suez  canal 
were  reported.  Early  in  1916  the  British  had  re- 
occupied  the  region  of  Katiyeh  and  begun  to  build 
a  light  railway  to  that  i)lace.  It  was  reported  in 
May,  1 916,  that  the  Turks  were  preparing  for  an- 
other attack.  A  Turkish  force  of  some  10,000  men 
began  moving  west  from  El  Arish  in  the  middle 
of  July.  It  carried  heavy  artillery  with  German 
and  Austrian  gunners  and  an  Arab  camel  corps 
under  German  command.  British  monitors  from 
the  sea  harassed  the  expedition.  At  Romani, 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  canal,  a  Scottish  terri- 
torial division  was  stationed,  stretching  seven  miles 
to  the  coast  at  Mahamdie,  while  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  guarded  the  right  of  the  line. 
Still  further  right,  some  mounted  troops  harried  the 
extreme  left  of  the  oncoming  Turks.  The  latter  at- 
tacked on  August  3,  and,  after  a  battle  of  twenty 
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hours'  duration,  the  Turkish  line  was  entirely 
smashed.  Germans,  Turks  and  Arabs  broke  and 
fled,  hotly  i)ursucd  by  British  cavalry,  which  gath- 
ered  many  i)risoners  and  guns.  The  enemy  had  re- 
treated twenty  miles  by  July  7;  a  stand  made  on 
the  gth  failed  lamentably ;  his  powers  of  resistance 
were  utterly  broken  for  the  time.  Meanwhile, 
British  preparations  for  a  Syrian  campai^^n 
through  the  peninsula  were  rapidly  pushed  forward. 
"During  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
1916,  and,  the  first  half  of  December  there  were  no 
important  operations  upon  my  Eastern  front, 
though  a  successful  reconnaissance  against  the  en- 
emy positions  at  Gebel  er-Rakwa  and  Maghara, 
65  miles  east  of  Ismailia,  was  carried  out  between 
the  13th  and  17th  October  by  a  small  force  of 
Australian  Light  Horse,  Yeomanry  and  Camel 
Corps.  This  operation  .  .  .  entailed  two  night 
marches  over  exceedingly  difficult  sand  dune 
country,  the  difficulties  being  increased  on  the 
second  night  by  the  presence  of  a  thick  fog. 
On  the  early  morning  of  the  15th  the  enemy 
was  located  holding  a  strong  position  on  the 
high  precipitous  hills  of  Maghara.  The  force,  at- 
tacking in  two  columns,  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
his  advanced  position,  capturing  a  few  prisoners. 
At  the  same  time  the  enemy's  camp  was  repeatedly 
bombed  by  our  aeroplanes,  which  furnished  inval- 
uable assistance  throughout  the  operation.  After 
an  engagement  lasting  two  hours  the  force  with- 
drew unmolested,  and  reached  Bayud  on  the  17th 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  camel.  .  .  .  With  this 
exception,  all  was  quiet  on  the  Eastern  front.  The 
unexpected  evidence  of  our  mobility  given  to  the 
enemy  by  the  successful  reconnaissance  against 
Mazar,  .  .  .  and  the  leases  suffered  by  the  Turks 
during  this  affair,  had  given  the  enemy  sufficient 
uneasiness  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  Mazar,  and  towards  the  end  of  October  his 
nearest  troops  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ujret 
ez-Zol  and  Masaid,  about  seven  and  four  miles 
west  of  El  Arish,  respectively.  The  enemy  also 
maintained  various  small  posts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maghara,  with  small  garrisons  further 
south  at  Hassana  and  Nekhl.  About  the  same  time 
the  railway  towards  El  Arish,  which  had  been  mak- 
ing steady  and  uninterrupted  progress,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bir  Salmana,  some  four  miles 
east  of  Bir  el  Abd.  The  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land mounted  troops,  with  a  force  of  Yeomanry 
attached,  had  advanced  from  Romani,  and  were 
covering  the  advance  and  the  railway  construction 
east  of  Salmana  with  brigades  thrown  out  to  their 
flanks  and  rear.  .  .  .  The  first  half  of  November 
was  mainly  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  pressing  forward  our  advance  to- 
wards El  Arish.  In  the  south  a  small  column  under 
Brigadier-General  P.  C.  Palin  marched  on  Sinn 
Bisher  and  Bir  um  Gurf,  30  miles  south-east  of 
Suez,  on  the  isth  and  i6th  November,  and  at- 
tacked and  drove  off  some  enemy  posted  in  the 
hills." — General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  Dispatch, 
Mar.  I,  IQ17. 

(i)  Progress  of  the  desert  railway. — "During 
the  later  part  of  the  month  the  cavalry  gradually 
pushed  forward  in  advance  of  the  railway,  which 
by  26th  November  reached  Mazar.  Reconnais- 
sances by  mounted  troops  were  pushed  forward  to 
within  8  miles  of  El  Arish  by  17th  November  when 
the  enemy's  outposts  were  located  at  Ujret  ez-Zol; 
on  28th  November  a  mounted  patrol  was  pushed 
through  to  Bir  el  Masmi,  little  more  than  3  miles 
south-west  of  El  Arish ;  and  from  this  time  our 
patrols  were  constantly  in  touch  with  the  enemy's 


position  at  El  Arish-Masaid.  Throughout  the 
month  the  enemy's  aircraft  showed  considerable 
activity,  attacking  the  railhead  and  the  bivouacs 
of  our  advanced  troo[js  with  bombs.  Little  dam- 
age, however,  was  done,  and  our  own  aircraft  re- 
tained complete  superiority  in  the  air.  The  Royal 
Flying  Corjis  in  this  month  visited  Magdhaba, 
Sheikh  Zowaid,  and  Khan  Yunis  for  reconnais- 
sance purposes,  and  on  the  nth  November  made 
very  successful  bomb  attacks  on  Bir  Saba  and 
Magdhaba.  At  Bir  Saba  special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  aerodrome  and  the  railway  station,  both  of 
which  were  damaged.  Presumably  in  retaliation 
for  the  air  raid  at  Bir  Saba  one  hostile  aeroplane 
dropped  bombs  on  Cairo  on  the  13th,  causing  some 
casualties  among  the  civil  population  and  killin';? 
one  private;  no  other  damage  of  a  military  nature 
was  done.  The  Royal  Flying  Corps  promptly  re- 
plied by  heavily  bombing  the  enemy's  camp  at 
Magdhaba  by  moonlight  on  the  same  night.  On 
the  17th  November  the  enemy's  camps  at  Masaid 
were  heavily  bombed  by  four  machines  in  reply  to 
the  appearance  of  a  hostile  machine  at  Suez  the 
same  morning.  By  the  ist  December  the  railway 
was  east  of  Mazar.  During  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember constant  patrols  were  sent  out  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  the  country  was  thoroughly  reconnoitred 
in  the  area  Mazar-Risan  Aneiza— Bir  Lahfan — Bir 
el  Masmi.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  main- 
tained his  position  of  El  Arish  and  Masaid,  and  in 
order  to  afford  him  no  inducement  to  withdraw 
until  such  time  as  I  should  be  ready  to  strike, 
mounted  patrols  were  ordered  to  be  as  unostenta- 
tious as  possible.  On  the  7th  December  Lieut :- 
General  Sir  P.  W.  Chetwode  .  .  .  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Desert  Column,  shortly  afterwards 
moving  his  Headquarters  from  Bir  el  Abd  to 
Mazar.  Since  January  [iqi6]  the  force  had  gradu- 
ally pushed  right  across  the  Sinai  desert,  fighting 
when  necessary,  organizing  and  constructing  inces- 
santly in  the  heavy  sand  and  hot  sun.  The  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy  in  other  theatres  and  our 
success  at  Romani  were  undoubtedly  contributing 
factors  to  this  advance,  but  the  main  factor  without 
which  all  liberty  of  action  and  any  tactical  victory 
would  have  been  nugatory — was  work,  intense  and 
unremitting.  To  regain  this  peninsula,  the  true 
frontier  of  Egypt,  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  and 
railway  had  been  built,  hundreds  of  miles  of  water 
piping  had  been  laid,  filters  capable  of  supplying 
1,500,000  gallons  of  water  a  day,  and  reservoirs  had 
been  installed,  and  tons  of  stone  transported  from 
distant  quarries.  Kantara  had  been  transformed 
from  a  small  canal  village  into  an  important  rail- 
way and  water  terminus  with  wharves  and  cranes 
and  a  railway  ferry ;  and  the  desert,  till  then  almost 
destitute  of  human  habitation,  showed  the  succes- 
sive marks  of  our  advance  in  the  shape  of  strong 
positions  firmly  entrenched  and  protected  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  barbed  wire,  of  standing  camps 
where  troops  could  shelter  in  comfortable  huts,  of 
tanks  and  reservoirs,  of  railway  stations  and  sid- 
ings, of  aerodromes  and  of  signal  stations  and  wire- 
less installations,  by  all  of  which  the  desert  was 
subdued  and  made  habitable,  and  adequate  lines 
of  communication  established  between  the  advanc- 
ing troops  and  their  ever  receding  base.  Moreover, 
not  only  had  British  troops  laboured  incessantly 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  the  body  of 
organized  native  labour  had  grown.  The  necesssity 
of  combining  the  protection  and  maintenance,  in- 
cluding the  important  work  of  sanitation,  of  this 
large  force  of  workers,  British  and  native,  with 
that   steady   progress   on    the   railway,   roads,   and 
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pipes  which  was  vital  to  the  success  of  my  opera- 
tions, put  the  severest  strain  upon  all  energies  and 
resources.  .  .  .  The  equipment  of  the  fighting  units 
with  camel  transport,  which  had  reached  its  first 
stage  of  completion  at  the  time  of  the  Romani  bat- 
tle, had  been  perfected  by  the  middle  of  December, 
the  allotment  of  camels  to  units  having  been 
worked  out  with  the  minutest  precision.  A  large 
number  of  additional  camels  were  provided  for 
convoying  supplies  and  water  from  the  railhead 
to  the  front.  The  striking  force  was  now  com- 
pletely mobile,  and  the  troops  had  grown  skilful  in 
meeting  the  special  problems  of  desert  campaigning. 
But  no  organization  could  entirely  overcome  the 
chief  difficulty  which  had  faced  us  all  through  the 
year — the  adequate  provision  of  water  for  the 
troops.  .  .  From  Romani  to  Bir  el  Abd  the  local 
water,  though  generally  somewhat  brackish,  had 
been  always  employed  for  the  horses,  mules,  and 
camels,  and  it  had  been  found  that,  if  the  neces- 
sary precautions  were  taken,  it  had  no  ill  effect 
upon  our  troops,  at  all  events  for  a  limited  period. 
East  of  Bir  el  Abd  the  situation  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

"Water  is  found  in  comparatively  few  and  widely 
separated  localties.  Such  as  exists  is  generally  too 
brackish  for  human  consumption,  and  the  wells 
east  of  the  water  line  are  so  widely  separated  and 
are  of  so  small  capacity  that  its  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty — sometimes  a  complete  impossibility — to 
water  any  large  number  of  animals.  This  latter 
fact  greatly  restricted  the  employment  of  mounted 
troops.  During  the  first  half  of  November,  also, 
the  pipe-line  was  not  yet  delivering  water  at 
Romani,  and  the  water  for  the  advanced  troops 
had  therefore  to  be  brought  up  by  rail  in  tank 
trucks  and  stored  in  improvised  tanks  at  railway 
sidings  made  for  that  purpose.  ...  By  the  17th 
November,  however,  the  water  situation  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  delivery  of  water  through  the 
pipe-line  at  Romani.  Thereafter  the  water  diffi- 
culty again  increased  as  the  railway  advanced,  until 
the  pipe-line  delivered  water  at  Bir  el  Abd,  thereby 
again  reducing  the  distance  over  which  rail-borne 
water  had  to  be  carried.  But  as  the  month  ad- 
vanced the  water  question  presented  itself  more 
insistently  than  ever.  Every  tactical  preparation 
for  the  offensive  had  been  made,  naval  co-opera- 
tion planned,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  land- 
ing of  stores  and  construction  of  piers  as  soon  as 
El  Arish  was  in  my  possession.  But  the  difficulty 
of  water  supply,  even  with  my  advanced  railhead, 
was  immense.  The  enemy  was  so  disposed  as  to 
cover  all  the  available  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  El  Arish  and  Masaid.  Between  his  position  and 
ours,  and  south  of  his  position,  no  water  could  be 
found;  nor  had  search  in  the  Wadi-el-Arish  south 
of  the  town,  by  parties  sent  in  by  night,  proved 
more  successful.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  garrison  at  El 
Arish  consisted  of  some  1,600  infantry  in  all,  in  a 
strong  entrenched  position.  Between  the  gth  and 
14th  December  increased  activity  was  shown  by 
the  Turks,  and  our  aircraft  and  mounted  patrols 
reported  the  construction  of  new  works,  while 
the  enemy  camps  at  Magdhaba  and  Abu  Aweigila 
were  reported  to  have  increased  in  size.  On  these 
indications  of  a  probable  reinforcement  to  the  en- 
emy, the  final  preparations  were  pushed  on  with 
most  strenuous  determination.  Had  rain  only  fal- 
len, an  earlier  move  could  have  been  made;  but 
as  it  was,  the  water  supply  for  the  striking  force 
was  not  adequately  secured  till  2olh  December." — 
Ibid. 

(ii)  Occupation  of  El  Arish. — "The  swiftness  of 


our  final  preparations  was  rewarded,  but  not  im- 
mediately, by  a  successful  engagement.  We  had 
been  too  quick  for  the  enemy,  but  he  had  recog- 
nized it,  and,  knowing  that  reinforcements  would 
arrive  too  late,  had  hurriedly  withdrawn  his  troops 
from  Masaid  and  El  Arish.  This  retirement  was 
reported  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  on  December 
20th,  and  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  mounted 
troops  and  Imperial  Camel  Corps  were  ordered  to 
move  on  El  Arish  the  same  night.  Scottish  troops 
were  to  move  in  support  of  the  mounted  troops. 
Accordingly,  after  a  skilfully  conducted  march  of 
twenty  miles  in  the  moonless  night,  the  Australian 
Light  Horse  and  Imperial  Camel  Corps  surrounded 
the  enemy's  position.  Light  Horse  patrols  reached 
El  Arish  about  sunrise,  and  found  it  unoccupied. 
By  7.20  a.m.  the  Light  Horse  were  east  of  El 
Arish,  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  south  of  the 
town,  another  party  of  Light  Horse  was  about 
Masaid,  and  the  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  were 
at  Masmi.  During  the  day  our  aircraft  reported 
about  i,6co  of  the  enemy  on  the.  march  in  two 
columns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdhaba  and 
Abu  Aweigila.  Sheikh  Zowaid  and  Rafa  appeared 
to  be  clear  of  the  enemy.  Maghara  had  been 
evacuated,  and  the  enemy  was  apparently  in  pro- 
cess of  withdrawing  from  the  neighbouring  posts. 
By  the  night  of  the  21st  December,  therefore,  the 
re-occupation  of  El  Arish  had  been  effected,  and 
the  enemy  was  evacuating,  or  had  evacuated,  his 
positions  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  through 
that  place,  except  those  at  Nekhl  and  Hassana.  .  .  . 
On  the  22nd  December  the  Scottish  troops  were 
about  El  Arish  and  Bittia.  Mine-sweeping  opera- 
tions were  at  once  commenced  in  the  roadstead 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  A.  H.  William- 
son, while  the  erection  of  a  pier  was  taken  in  hand. 
In  forty-eight  hours  the  roadstead  was  cleared  of 
mines,  and  the  supply  ships  from  Port  Said  began 
unloading  stores  and  supplies  on  the  24th.  Supplies 
were  also  hastened  to  El  Arish  by  camel  'convoy, 
since  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  accumu- 
late at  once  a  sufficient  amount  to  give  our 
mounted  troops  a  further  radius  of  action.  ...  A 
successful  attack  was  made  on  the  railway  bridge 
at  Tel-el-Sharia,  north  of  El  Arish,  El  Auja  and 
Bir  Saba  were  effectively  bombed,  and  two  bat- 
talions of  Turkish  troops  located  by  the  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps  at  Magdhaba,  some  20  miles  south  of  El 
Arish,  were  attacked  with  bombs  by  thirteen  of  our 
aeroplanes  and  suffered  many  casualties.  In  order 
to  emphasize  the  capture  of  El  Arish,  in  the  South- 
ern Canal  area  a  column  assembled  near  Bir  Ma- 
beiuk  on  the  22nd  December  and  on  the  following 
days  advanced  through  the  Mitla  Pass  and  by  the 
Darb  el  Haj  as  far  as  Sudr  el  Heitan,  more  than 
half-way  to  Nekhl.  This  column  destroyed  various 
enemy  posts  and  entrenchments,  but,  finding  no  en- 
emy, returned  on  the  25th." — Ibid. 

(iii)  Battle  of  Magdhaba. — "The  enemy  having 
temporarily  succeeded  in  eluding  us,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  strike  any  of  his  forces  that 
remained  within  our  reach.  I  had  always  antici- 
pated that,  should  the  enemy  choose  to  abandon 
El  Arish,  his  line  of  retreat  would  be  through 
Magdhaba  and  .Abu  Aweigila  towards  EI  Auja. 
The.se  anticipations  were  confirmed  by  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  that  an  enemy  force  of 
about  two  regiments  was  at  Magdhaba.  It  ap- 
peared likely  that  this  force  consii^ted  of  the  r,6oo 
infantry  which  had  composed  the  garri.son  of  El 
Arish,  and  that  it  was  preparing  to  hold  Mag- 
dhaba as  a  rearguard.  Orders  were  given  that  a 
mounted  force  should  push  forward  with  all  haste 
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against   the   enemy,  and   arranKcmcnts  were   made 
accordingly  by  General  Sir  Charles  Dobell  for  the 
move  of  most  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
mounted  troops,  with   the   Imperial   Camel   Corps, 
against  Magdhaba  and  Abu  Aweigila  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd-23rd.    Major-Gcneral  Sir  H.  G.  Chau- 
vel  .  .  .  was  in  command  of  the  column.    Starting 
at  12.45  a.m.  on   23d  December  the  flying  column 
halted  at   4.50   a.m.  in   an   open   plain   about   four 
miles  from  Magdhaba,  whence  the  enemy's  bivouac 
fires  could  plainly  be  seen.  .  .  .  Soon  after  8  a.m. 
by  which  time  the  first  aeroplane  reports  had  been 
received,  the  attack  was  set  in  motion.    The  enemy 
had   taken    up   a   position   on   both   banks    of   the 
Wadi  el  Arish,  and  was  very  strongly  posted  in  a 
rough  circle  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  yards  diameter. 
Five    large    closed    works,    exceedingly    well    sited, 
formed  the   principal   defences,  and  between   these 
works  was  a  system  of  well-constructed  and  con- 
cealed trenches  and  rifle  pits.  ...  At  10  a.m.  [De- 
cember 23 1   the  aircraft  reports  indicated  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape.    There- 
upon General  Chauval  ordered  the  mounted  troops 
in  reserve,  less  one  regiment,  to  push  in  from  the 
north-west.     The  troops  moved  forward  at  a  trot, 
and,  coming  under  shrapnel  fire,  increased  the  pace 
to  a  gallop.    The  enemy  then  opened  a  very  heavy 
rifle   and   machine-gun   fire;    whereupon   the   force 
swung  to  its  right,  and  gained  cover  in  the  Wadi, 
where,  dismounting,  it  began  an  attack  against  the 
left    of    the   enemy    position.      Between   noon   and 
1.30  p.m.  the  enemy's  position  was  practically  sur- 
rounded, but  for  some  little  time  it  had  been  found 
increasingly    difficult    to    make    progress,  ...  the 
ground    round    the    enemy's    position    being    ab- 
solutely flat  and  devoid  of  cover.    In  the  meantime 
reports  were  received  from  the  Field  Squadron  that 
no  water  could  be  found.    Unless  Magdhaba  could 
be  taken  during  the  day,  therefore,  it  was  probable 
that  our  troops  would  have  to  withdraw,  as  none 
of  the  -horses  had  been  watered  since  the  evening 
of  the  22nd,  and  the  nearest  water,  except  that  in 
the   enemy's   position,   was   at   El   Arish.     General 
Chauvel  reported  the  situation  to  the  Desert  Column 
accordingly,   and   received   orders   to   maintain   the 
attack.    But  before  this  communication  arrived  the 
situation  had  begun  to  improve.     Some  Australian 
mounted   troops,   pressing   on   against   the   enemy's 
left,  captured  a  work  on  the  west  of  the  Wadi,  tak- 
ing about  100  prisoners.    At  2  p.m.  two  regiments 
of  the  Australian  Light  Horse,  coming  in  from  the 
north-east,  were  within  200  yards  of  the  position, 
in  close  touch  with  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  ad- 
vancing   from   the    north-west.     A    quarter   of    an 
hour  later  the  attack  of  a  third  regiment  of  this 
force    was    pressing    heavily    on    the    enemy    from 
the    south.      By    three    o'clock    the    New    Zealand 
Mounted  Rifles  were  within  600  yards  of  the  en- 
emy's  trenches  on  the  east.     From  this  time  for- 
ward the  pressure  on  the  enemy  increased  from  all 
sides.     Before   half-past   three  the  force   from  the 
Wadi    and    the    Imperial    Camel    Corps    attacked 
the  second  line  of  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  former  carried  one  of  the  main  redoubts, 
taking   130  prisoners,  including  the  Turkish   Com- 
mander.    Immediately  after  this,  part  of  a  Light 
Horse  Regiment  charged  in  from  the  south,  mount- 
er and  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  by  half-past  four 
all  organized  resistance  was  over,  and  the  enemy 
was  surrendering  everywhere.    The  total  number  of 
prisoners  taken  in   this  fine  action  was   1,282,  in- 
cluding some  50  wounded.     A  large  number  of  the 
enemy  were  buried  by  our  troops  on  the  position. 
Four  mountain  guns,  one  machine  gun,  and  1,052 


rifles  were  captured,  and  20  more  rifles  were  de- 
stroyed. Our  own  casualties  were  12  officers  and 
134  other  ranks  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  give  every  attention  to  our  wounded  be- 
fore moving  them  back  to  El  Arish,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  had  a  permanent  and  well- 
equipped  hospital  at  Magdhaba,  to  which  they 
were  taken  as  soon  as  the  action  was  over.  The 
troops  marched  back  to  El  Arish  during  the  night 
of  December  23-24." — Ibid. 

(c)  Revolt  of  Arabia. — i.  Kingdom  of  He- 
JAZ.— "That,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Turkey,  we 
should  invite  the  Arab-speaking  communities  to 
throw  off  her  yoke  was  inevitable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  addition  which  their  military  con- 
tribution promised.  The  liberation  of  subject  races 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  traditional  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  British  public,  and  meager  success  has 
not  hurt  its  enthusiasm.  No  ministry,  forced  into 
hostilities  with  the  Turks,  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  abstain  long  from  the  declaration  of  a 
Pro-Arab  policy,  and  from  measures  to  enforce  it. 
Kitchener's  responsibility  in  1914,  therefore,  was 
not  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  but  only 
for  the  initial  measures  taken  to  declare  it  and  to 
put  it  in  action.  Obviously,  the  Arab  society  to  be 
invited  to  take  the  lead  in  liberation  was  the  Sy- 
rian, which  was  distinctly  the  most  advanced  in 
civilization  and  alone  had  manifested  a  general 
nationalist  spirit.  But,  apart  from  great  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  its  leaders,  and  still  greater 
difficulty  in  determining  which  of  them,  if  any, 
would  be  generally  followed,  it  was  futile,  even 
criminal,  to  attempt  to  foster  a  general  rising 
in  Syria  till  Asiatic  Turkey  should  have  been  cut 
at  the  waist  by  a  military  landing  in  force  at  or 
near  Alexandretta,  on  the  racial  frontier  between 
the  Turk  and  the  Arab.  Till  that  operation  could 
be  carried  out, — and  it  was  not  only  projected 
definitely,  but  prepared  actively  from  November, 
1914, — Syria  was  best  left  in  peace.  .  .  .  Kitchener, 
then  in  London,  persuaded  his  Government  to  let 
the  ground  be  tried  in  the  remote  Arab  province  of 
Hedjaz,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  from 
Cairo  to  sound  Sherif  Abdullah  about  the  wishes 
and  aims  of  his  father  should  Turkey  join  our  en- 
emies in  arms.  The  reply  demanded  a  guaranty 
of  Arab  national  independence.  On  the  day  of 
Turkey's  entry  into  the  war  this  was  given  with- 
out reserve,  should  the  Arabs,  as  champions  of 
Islam,  take  the  field  for  our  alliance.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  Syria  were  closed,  why  was  this  particular 
Arab,  Husein,  Emir  of  Mecca,  a  man  long  past 
the  prime  of  life  and  of  meager  resources,  chosen 
to  give  and  enforce  our  message  to  the  Arabian 
race?.  .  .  The  reply  is  that  he  controlled  Mecca. 
We  appealed  to  him  on  account,  first  and  last,  of 
the  city  of  his  authority.  We  were  faced  with  the 
immediate  proclamation  of  a  holy  war  by  the  calif. 
Whether  or  not  a  general  holy  war  can  be  accepted 
by  Moslems  in  these  days  of  wide  dispersion  and 
distinctions  of  creed,  at  least  there  can  be  no  unani- 
mous response  to  the  call  if  Mecca  holds  aloof,  still 
less  if  she  declares  against  it.  The  voice  of  her  local 
chieftain  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  heard  in 
Islam  against  the  call  of  the  calif.  Moslems  in 
general  might  receive  it  with  anger,  even  with  con- 
tempt, but  not  with  indifference.  Moreover,  we 
had  to  find  some  chief,  widely  known,  if  only  by 
his  title,  whose  local  situation  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire made  it  humanly  possible  for  him  to  rise  and 
endure  in  arms  long  enough  to  affect  the  course 
of  the  war.  Other  Arab  chiefs,  protected  by  dis- 
tance and  deserts,  disposed  of  more  resources  and 
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better  fighting  material  than  Husein, — Ibn  Saud, 
for  example,  and  the  Imam  Yahya  of  Yemen, — 
but  they  were  sectaries  or  of  only  local  power. 
Looking  aside  from  the  semi-independent  princes 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  settled  Arabs  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  we  saw  a  level  mediocrity.  Lastly, 
a  strategical  consideration  had  weight.  The  nar- 
row Red  Sea  passage,  flanged  on  its  northern  part 
by  the  Hedjaz  railway,  lay  open  to  Turco-German 
enterprise ;  and  submarine  and  wireless  stations,  or 
jumping-off  points  for  enemy  emissaries  to  the 
farther  East  or  Africa,  might  easily  be  found  on 
its  long  eastern  shore." — D.  G.  Hogarth,  Mecca's 
revolt  against  the  Turks  (Century,  July,  1920). 

2.  Importance  of  Hejaz. — "But  not  only  could 
Hedjaz  cut  communications  with  Yemen,  but  its 
revolt  might  render  the  railway  useless  and  the 
coast  southward  from  Akaba  virtually  inaccessible 
to  Turks  and  Germans.  For  many  months,  how- 
ever, Husein  made  no  sign.  His  mood  was  to  wait 
and  see.  With  Turkish  governors  and  garrisons, 
estabhshed  in  the  Hedjaz  towns,  Husein,  having  lit- 
tle money  and  less  armament,  must  still  be  their 
candid  and  rather  oppressive  friend.  Asked  for 
Ottoman  recruits,  he  levied  a  regiment  of  no- 
man's  men  and  sent  it  under  his  eldest  son,  Ali,  to 
Medina,  where,  after  his  demand  that  it  should 
halt  and  the  Turkish  battalions  leave  for  service  in 
the  north,  had  been  rejected,  a  part  of  it  en- 
trained to  supply  us  with  some  prisoners  when  the 
Turks  attacked  Katia  in  the  spring  of  1916.  Nor 
would  Husein  refuse  to  help  the  Emden  party  out 
of  its  desperate  pass  near  Jiddah  in  March,  igiS. 
Later  in  that  3'ear  his  third  son,  Feisal,  who  had 
gone  to  Constantinople,  reported  ill  of  our  pros- 
pects in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  ...  To  the  exiles 
who  beset  us  in  Egypt  with  requests  for  money  and 
arms,  each  in  turn  asseverating  he  could  raise  the 
Syrians  as  one  man,  we  turned  reluctantly  a  deaf 
ear,  well  knowing  such  wild-cat  enterprises  as  theirs 
would  make  the  last  state  of  a  stricken  land  worse 
than  the  first.  ...  As  the  summer  drew  on,  the 
Arab  question  receded  still  further  from  practical 
politics.  Our  armies,  checked  in  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula, weak  in  Mesopotamia,  stationary  on  the  canal, 
gave  little  promise  of  achieving  anything  decisive  in 
the  Eastern  theaters;  whereas  on  the  enemy  side  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Jemal  Pasha  was  comb- 
ing 'Young  Arabs'  out  of  Syria  did  promise  to  re- 
move at  no  distant  date  the  last  possibility  of  its 
revolt." — Ibid. 

3.  Reasons  for  the  revolt. — "Yet  from  that 
very  disaster  of  the  Arabs  in  one  part  of  their 
lands  came  the  impulse  which  ultimately  caused  the 
liberation  of  all;  ^or  it  was  the  report  of  those 
Syrian  'atrocities,'  exciting  perhaps  some  fear  of 
their  repetition  in  Hedjaz,  which  determined  Emir 
Husein's  ultimate  decision.  Among  many  Syrians 
who  tried  to  flee  from  Jemal's  police,  some  were 
caught  on  the  frontier  of  Hedjaz,  and  one  at  least 
died  well,  leaving  a  strangely  moving  message, 
which  spread  far  and  wide.  Others  passed  through 
to  Mecca,  and  finding  asylum  at  the  emir's  court, 
told  their  tales,  and  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  know,  asked  Husein  to  rise  in  the  name  of  all 
Arabs.  The  emir,  who  was  discouraged  by  reports 
from  his  son  Feisal,  newly  returned  from  Jerusalem, 
and  like  him,  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  impair 
the  strength  of  Islam,  hesitated  for  the  last  time. 
At  length,  in  July,  he  signed  a  letter  to  Abdullah's 
friend,  Ronald  Storrs  rOriental  .secretary  to  the 
British  Agency,  Egypt].  The  memory  of  Syrian 
martyrs  and  the  presence  of  Syrian  exiles  deter- 
mined its  tenor.     It  invited  a  'firm  offer'  for  Arab 


cooperation.  The  future  area  of  Arab  national 
independence,  to  which  we  had  given  no  bounds  in 
space,  must  be  understood  to  extend  northward  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  Persian  frontier  up  to  the 
thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude.  Husein  ex- 
cepted Aden,  but  not  any  part  of  Mesopotamia 
or  any  part  of  Syria,  not  even  Turk-speaking  dis- 
tricts north  of  Aleppo  and  in  Cilicia.  For  the  en- 
tire independence  of  all  that  area  equally  both 
parties  must  engage  to  fight,  neither  giving  up  the 
battle  without  the  other.  .  .  .  The  rejoinder  [in 
reply  to  our  vague  answer]  came  very  quickly, 
considering  the  perilous  path  it  had  to  travel, 
and  it  left  no  room  for  doubting  the  mind 
of  Husein.  This  time  he  addressed  himself  di- 
rectly to  Sir  Henry  M'Mahon,  chief  officer  of  the 
British  Government  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  as  spokes- 
man of  a  nation  to  which  acceptance  of  its  full  ter- 
ritorial claim  must  be  an  affair  of  life  or  death. 
His  offer  and  his  conditions  were  equally  embar- 
rassing. Experience  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth  had 
almost  dispelled  our  fear  of  a  holy  war;  the  few 
isolated  points  where  it  had  broken  out  were  ex- 
ception proving  a  rule  that  Islam,  beyond  reach  of 
Turkish  help,  would  not  rise  in  arms.  The  menace 
in  the  Red  Sea  loomed  also  less  large — less  large 
than,  as  we  were  to  know  some  months  later,  it 
might  still  prove  to  be.  ...  On  the  whole,  useful 
as  the  moral  influence  of  Mecca  might  be,  we  did 
not  now  desire  Husein  to  take  arms  in  his  im- 
penetrable Holy  Land.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
pledged  to  him,  and  to  refuse  his  whole-hearted 
offer  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain  would  be  less 
than  fair  even  in  war.  Not  less  embarrassing  were 
his  territorial  conditions.  If,  reasonably,  we  could 
refuse  to  recognize  Cilicia  and  northernmost  Syria 
as  Arabic  irredenta,  there  was  no  denying  the  Arab- 
ism  of  Syria,  where  France  maintained  unabated 
her  old,  but  undefined,  claim.  ...  Sir  Henry 
M'Mahon,  speaking  for  the  British  Government, 
.  .  .  barred  the  Turk-speaking  districts  of  north 
Syria  and  also  its  coast-line,  with  the  Le- 
banon as  far  south  as  the  range  runs;  fur- 
ther, he  declined  to  be  committed  about  any 
other  part  of  Syria  in  which  our  ally,  France,  should 
prefer  interests.  Basra  was  deserved  for  special 
consideration  in  the  future.  These  reservations 
were  not  withdrawn  in  any  subsequent  correspond- 
ence with  the  emir,  nor  did  he  for  his  part  abate  a 
jot  of  his  original  claim  in  behalf  of  the  Arab  na- 
tion saving  and  except  to  Cilicia.  But  in  his  fourth 
letter,  dated  at  the  opening  of  1916,  he  did  ex- 
plicity  agree  to  dift'er  on  territorial  questions  and 
to  put  the  dispute  to  sleep  till  the  day  of  peace 
and  meanwhile  get  on  with  the  war.  \  final 
friendly  warning  from  Sir  Henry  to  the  effect  that 
on  that  day  our  obligations  to  France  would  cer- 
tainly be  not  less  binding  upon  us  than  before  pro- 
voked no  comment  from  Mecca ;  and  thereafter 
Husein  was  content  to  correspond  only  about  money 
and  supplies,  ammunition  and  rifles,  making  demands 
to  which  we  could  respond  but  tardily,  partly  be- 
cause of  difficulties  of  delivery  while  the  Turks  re- 
mained in  Hedjaz,  partly  because  in  igi6  rifles 
and  all  munitions  were  still  desperately  hard  to 
come  by.  In  five  months  a  few  thousand  Japanese 
weapons  of  doubtful  utility  represented  the  most 
we  could  procure  and  run  a.'^hore.  ...  To  send 
him  modern  guns  was  useless, — he  had  not  a  man 
to  handle  them, — and  we  could  not  then  foresee  the 
possibility  of  introducing  any  one  into  Hedjaz  to 
assist  his  incapacity  to  organize  or  equip  regular 
warfare.  In  May,  1916,  he  seemed  hardly  fitter  to 
take  the  field  than  a  year  before.  .  .  .  The  earlier 
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London  conversations  .  .  .were  directed  in  chief  to 
reassuring  France.  As  time  went  on,  the  increas- 
ing preoccupation  of  our  Government  with  matters 
of  more  obvious  urf^cncy  allowed  the  conversa- 
tions to  devolve  upon  subordinate.s,  and  by  .  .  . 
[the  end  of  igisl  Sir  Mark  Sykes  was  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  in  sole  charge  in  the  British  behalf, 
negotiating  directly  with  M.  Georges  Picot.  Sykes 
had  gained,  in  an  honorary  diplomatic  position  at 
Constantinople  and  in  several  tours  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  an  acquaintance  with  some  parts  of  the 
Near  East.  .  .  .  Such  qualit'ication,  and  his  hon- 
orable character,  commended  him  to  harassed 
ministers  anxious  to  shift  anything  possible  to 
other  shoulders.  So  long  as  he  succeeded  in 
placating  France,  he  was  free  to  provide,  if  it 
pleased  his  fancy,  for  a  future  Arab  state;  and 
so  long  as  French  claims  were  kept  intact  against 
a  future  day,  M.  Picot  was  free  to  second  a  fan- 
tasy in  which  his  Government  believed  no  more 
than  the  British.  Both  negotiators  left  Emir  Hu- 
se«in  out  of  the  picture ;  and  thus  in  the  spring  of 
1916  an  agreement  was  reached  without  much 
difficulty.  One  power  wanted  Syria;  the  other  did 
not.  .  .  .  When  one  party,  negotiating  for  the  fu- 
ture, desires  a  commodity,  and  the  other  prefers 
agreement,  the  former  is  likely  to  get  the  lion's 
share,  and  such  a  share  M.  Picot  certainly  did  get 
for  his  Government  and  for  the  French  colonial 
party  from  which  he  often  expressed  dissent,  but 
never  departed.  Under  this  'bearskin  pact'  France 
earmarked  at  least  three  parts  of  Syria  to  Great 
Britain's  one,  while  a  fifth  part,  Palestine,  was  to 
pass  under  international  control.  A  large  interest 
conceded  to  a  third  party,  czarist  Russia,  would 
affect  only  Kurds,  Armenians,  and  Turks.  Great 
Britain's  compensation  was  to  be  in  Mesopotamia, 
if  and  when  she  should  conquer  it;  but  separate 
conquest  was  to  confer  no  separate  right,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Allied  forces  be- 
ing regarded  as  ordained  in  common  to  a  common 
end.  No  other  Arab  territories  were  provided  for 
expressly ;  but  silence  seemed  to  imply  consent  that 
all  peninsular  Arabia,  except  perhaps  Hedjaz,  should 
fall  into  an  exclusive  British  sphere  of  influence. 

"Throughout  the  negotiations  the  French  repre- 
sentative had  known  of  Cairo's  correspondence 
with  Emir  Husein;  and  since  neither  before  that 
time  nor  later  was  any  treaty  made  with  him,  there 
was  no  more  to  know.  M,  Picot  and  his  Govern- 
ment took  then  as  little  account  of  Hedjaz  as  we 
did,  not  expecting  it  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
issue  of  the  war  or  the  ultimate  Syrian  question, 
although  pro  forma  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
engaged  mutually  to  promote  and  support  an  Arab 
independent  state  or  states  in  the  interior  of  Syria 
should  occasion  ever  arise  for  such  to  be  consti- 
tuted. Wisdom  after  the  fact  condemns  that  agree- 
ment for  its  failure  to  provide  for  the  claim  of  the 
Arabs  themselves  to  an  ultimate  voice  in  their  own 
destiny,  even  if  at  the  moment  their  embryonic  and 
anarchic  'nation'  could  not  have  been  made  a  party 
to  it.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same 
time  that  in  April,  1916,  the  prospect  of  Arabs  tak- 
ing any  part  in  their  own  liberation  was  nebulous. 
.  .  .  Hedjaz,  even  if  it  should  rise,  seemed  little 
likely  to  affect  Syria,  a  thousand  miles  north  of 
Mecca.  And  wisdom  after  the  fact  may  be  re- 
minded that  in  all  human  probability  Husein's  re- 
volt would  have  ended  as  it  began — a  revolt  in 
Hedjaz,  but  for  the  eventual  entry,  impossible  to 
foresee  in  April,  igi6.  of  two  personalities  on  the 
local  scene,  Allenby  and  Lawrence.  .  .  Less  than 
a  month  later  a  signal,  transmitted  by  a  Red  Sea 


patrol-ship,  informed  Cairo  that  the  emir  had  com- 
municated his  intention  to  revolt  without  further 
delay  for  urgent,  but  unspecified,  reasons,  and 
begged  instantly  that  a  representative  of  the  British 
Government  repair  to  the  Hedjaz  coast  to  hear 
his  plans  and  confer  with  Abdullah.  The  news 
caused  equal  consternation  and  surprise.  Not 
nearly  enough  material  and  sinews  of  war  had 
been  put  into  Hedjaz,  nor  were  we  ready  to  co- 
operate in  any  other  part  of  the  Arab  area.  Should 
effervescence  ensue  in  Syria,  it  would  find  us  un- 
able to  reach  the  imperiled  population  by  land  or 
by  sea.  Nevertheless,  while  in  honor  we  could 
not  abandon  the  emir  to  his  fate,  we  must  at  least 
know  what  was  toward.  Storrs  .  .  .  was  deputed 
to  go  to  the  Hedjaz  coast,  and  K.  Cornwallis  and 
I  went  with  him,  we  two  being  the  officers  of  the 
then  infant  'Arab  Bureau.'  .  .  .  Two  other  names 
should  be  cited.  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  ...  at 
Khartum  .  .  .  had  not  failed  from  the  first  to 
urge  that  Hedjaz  be  brought  into  the  war;  and  T. 
E.  Lawrence,  whose  power  of  initiative,  reasoned 
audacity,  compelling  personality,  and  singular  per- 
suasiveness I  had  often  had  reason  to  confess  in 
past  years,  was  still  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Cairo 
military  intelligence,  but  with  a  purpose  more 
clearly  foreseen  than  perhaps  that  of  any  one  else, 
he  was  already  pulling  the  wires.  His  day  of  di- 
rect action  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  a  very  warm 
ihip  that  took  us  down  the  Red  Sea,  curious  what 
we  were  to  hear.  Touching  at  Port  Sudan  to  pick 
up  the  emir's  messenger,  we  learned  little  more 
from  him  than  that  his  master  meant  all  he  had 
said ;  but  not  being  over  sure  of  us,  wished  to  see 
his  man  again  before  appointing  a  time  and  place 
for  conference.  .  .  .  Making  tryst  with  him  for 
the  third  day,  we  turned  northward,  to  fill  in 
time  standing  on  and  off  the  blockaded  coast.  .  .  . 
The  sheik  duly  kept  the  tryst  on  the  third  day, 
bringing  word  from  Mecca  that  not  .'^bdullah,  but 
his  youngest  brother,  Zeid,  would  be  on  the  shore 
at  daybreak  a  few  miles  farther  south.  The  re- 
volt was  all  but  declared,  and  Abdullah  must  stay 
by  his  father.  We  had  not  come  so  far  to  see  a 
boy,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  .  .  .  Cavalry  ap- 
peared above  the  beach,  and  Storrs  was  bidden 
alone  to  the  tent  prepared,  while  the  rest  of  us  had 
to  grill  on  a  molten,  shadeless  sea.  At  last  he  re- 
appeared, leading  Zeid  and  a  pock-marked  man, 
well-known  in  the  revolt  as  Sherif  Shakir,  Emir 
of  the  Areiba.  .  .  .  They  came  aboard  our 
boat,  and  we  all  went  out  to  the  ship,  and  af- 
ter drink  and  food  the  conference  was  ,et.  The 
news  was  decisive:  the  banner  of  revolt  had  been 
raised  by  Sherif  Ali  the  day  before  outside  Medina. 
Mecca  was  to  follow  in  three  days'  time,  and 
Jiddah  and  Taif  would  be  invested.  Husein 
wanted  guns  and  gunners,  more  rifles,  more  muni- 
tions, more  money,  and  again  guns.  We  would  do 
our  best,  and  our  ships'  guns  would  help  the  Arabs 
at  Jiddah  (none  of  us  knew  there  and  then  of 
any  commitment  to  keep  it  out  of  the  war!).  This 
offer,  however,  was  not  well  received.  Would 
we  not  cut  ofif  the  Turks  of  Europe  by  seizing 
Alexandretta  ?  That  proposition,  it  was  objected, 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
Allies;  but  the  Hedjaz  Railway  should  be  cut  if 
possible.  The  boy  protested  that  all  his  father's 
hope  was  in  us.  He  was  plainly  nervous,  while 
Shakir  was  very  watchful;  but  we  parted  good 
friends,  they  to  ride  all  night  for  Mecca,  we  to 
steam  for  Suez.  The  day  after  we  landed  in  Egypt 
Husein  called  out  his  Meccans  against  the  Turks  in 
the  forts  and  barracks,  Taif  was  invested,  Jiddah 
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was  attacked,  and  the  revolt  was  afoot.  That  re- 
volt was  to  keep  the  field  for  more  than  two  years. 
It  would  not  have  been  begun  but  for  Kitchener's 
invitation  in  the  first  instance,  and  assurance  of 
British  support  in  ttje  second;  it  could  not  have 
been  sustained  without  the  money,  food-stuffs,  and 
munitions  of  war  which  Great  Britain  provided; 
it  might  never  have  spread  beyond  Hedjaz  but  for 
the  long  sight  and  audacious  action  of  Lawrence; 
and  it  won  through  to  Damascus  only  as  a  flying 
right  wing  of  Allenby's  last  drive.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  primarily  an  Arab  affair.  Husein's  courage 
and  activity  brought  it  into  being,  won  its  early 
successes,  and  upheld  it  through  subsequent  reac- 
tion ;  Feisal's  faith  and  diplomacy  prepared  its  way 
northward,  and  his  liberal  leadership  converted  his 
army  from  Islam  to  nationalism.  Finally,  it  was 
the  Ruwalla  Bedouins  of  Nuri  Shealan — Arabs  of 
Arabs — who  forced  it  through  to  its  goal  ahead  of 
all  Alhes.  Its  armies  fought  throughout  under 
men  of  their  race ;  none  of  their  European  lieu- 
tenants, not  even  Lawrence,  ever  took  the  com- 
mand. As  rebel  forces  go,  this  of  the  Arabs  can 
claim  as  fairly  as  any  in  history  to  have  been  a 
national  force,  which  brought  a  nation  to  the  birth; 
and  if  Syria  owes  her  liberation  chiefly  to  alien 
arms,  the  actual  pride  of  selfrespect,  which  makes 
the  Syrians  a  nation,  rests  on  the  fact  that  libera- 
tion was  not  accomplished  without  a  prolonged- 
military  effort,  sustained  to  victory,  by  men  of 
Arab  race." — D.  C.  Hogarth,  Mecca's  revolt  against 
the  Turk  (Century,  July,  1920). — See  also 
Arabia:    igi6   (June). 

(d)  Russo-Turkish  front.— The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  had  been  removed  from  his  command 
after  the  Russian  defeat  in  1915  and  sent  to  the 
Caucasus.  There  he  had  shown  great  energy  in 
organizing  a  new  campaign  against  the  Turks. 
After  nearly  a  year  of  stagnation  in  this  theater 
of  the  war,  where  the  Turks  under  Liman  von 
Sanders  had  been  defeated,  in  December,  1914,  by 
the  Russians  under  Yudenich  the  Russians  com- 
menced operations  early  in  1916.  "The  Turks 
in  this  region  were  ill-organized,  and  the  Russian 
troops  won  successes  against  them  from  the  first. 
Erzeroum  was  captured  on  February  14.  This 
stronghold  had  been  fought  for  in  former  wars 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  and  its  cap- 
ture had  a  great  moral  effect  on  the  Turks.  This 
was  increased  by  the  Russian  conquest  of  Turkish 
Armenia  which  followed,  and  Trebizond  was  cap- 
tured April  18.  These  victories  undoubtedlly  had 
a  moral  effect  in  Turkey,  but  Turkey  was  at  this 
time  outside  the  theater  of  important  events." — T. 
G.  Frothingham,  Guide  to  the  military  history  of 
the  World  War,  1914-1918,  p.  136. 

I.  Caucasus  front. — Beginning  of  Armenian 
CAMPAIGN. — "The  [Russian]  defensive  position 
taken  up  extended  from  the  Chorok  river  to  Lake 
Tortum,  and  thence  along  the  caravan  road  to 
Bayazid,  and  down  the  Turco-Persian  frontier 
to  Lake  Urmia,  the  object  being  to  cover  the  ap- 
proach to  Kars  and  Erivan,  and  prevent  the 
enemy's  incursion  into  Northern  Persia.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting  during  1915,  es- 
pecially on  the  flanks,  but  no  movement  of  any 
consequence  took  place  on  either  side  till  the 
Russian  commander  suddenly  took  the  offensive 
as  stated  above.  .  .  .  The  movement  about  to  be 
described  began  on  Monday,  January  loth,  when 
the  Russians  surrounded  Lake  Tortum,  driving 
the  Turks  out  of  the  village  of  Tew  on  the  north 
of  the  lake,  and  of  Ardesh  on  the  south-cast.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  the   Russians  continued   to 


secure  their  positions  on  the  right  flank  of  their 
advance,  and  occupied  the  small  seaport  town 
of  Archava  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  On  the  i6th 
a  general  attack  was  made  all  along  the  centre 
of  the  Turkish  position,  which  faced  that  held 
by  the  Russians,  from  Lake  Tortum  down  to  the 
north  of  Melasgerd,  on  the  upper  Euphrates.  The 
attack  was  continued  on  the  17th  and  i8th,  re- 
sulting in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  thrown  back  in  disorder  along  the  roads  and 
tracks  leading  to  Erzerum.  Kopri-Keui  was  cap- 
tured on  the  17th,  and  with  it  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, and  a  quantity  of  war  booty  fell  into  Russian 
hands.  On  the  20th  General  Judenitch,  who  was 
in  executive  command  of  the  invading  army,  fol- 
lowed up  his  success  by  taking  the  fortified  town 
of  Hassankala,  where  he  captured  1500  prisoners 
and  found  a  quantity  of  war  booty.  At  Hassan- 
kala the  Russians  reached  a  point  only  twenty 
miles  from  Erzerum,  and  fifteen  from  the  famous 
Deve  Boyun  ridgeway,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  struggles  in  the  past  for  the  possession 
of  the  fortress.  The  ridge  rises  in  places  to  a 
height  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  plateau  on  which  Erzerum  is  situated, 
6000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  the  approaches 
to  the  position  were  covered  by  eleven  forts  dis- 
posed along  the  heights.  No  time  was  lost  in 
bringing  up  artillery  for  attacking  the  forts, 
and  on  February  12th  the  bombardment  began. 
One  of  the  forts  was  captured  on  the  13th,  another 
on  the  14th,  and  on  the  15th  the  remaining  nine 
forts  were  stormed  by  the  Russians.  The  key  to 
the  stronghold  was  then  in  Russian  hands.  On  the 
i6th  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Viceroy  of  the 
Caucasus,  announced  the  capture  of  the  fortress, 
which  surrendered  to  General  Judenitch  after  'five 
days  of  unprecedented  assault.'  " — A.  M.  Murray, 
Fortnightly  history  of  the  war,  pp.  286-288. 

2.  Effects  of  fall  of  Erzerum. — "The  fall  of 
Erzerum  was  an  event  of  first-rate  military  im- 
portance, which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  planned  the  invasion 
of  Armenia,  on  General  Judenitch,  who  executed 
the  plan,  and  on  the  troops  who  followed  his  lead 
to  victory.  From  earliest  days  Erzerum  has  been 
a  great  strategical  point  d'appui,  dominating  the 
main  highway  from  the  Black  Sea  into  .'\sia  Minor, 
and  securing  the  trade  route  from  Trebizond  into 
Persia.  The  Russians  have  always  coveted  the 
fortress,  the  possession  of  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  th«ir  guardianship  of  the  Armenians. 
In  the  war  of  1829  the  place  was  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Paskevitch,  but  given  back  to  the  Turks  by 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  In  1877  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  invested  Erzerum,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it  when  the  armistice  in  1878 
put  an  end  to  operations,  and  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered as  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  Berlin  Treaty  gave  Erzerum 
back  to  Turkey.  While  the  main  Russian  attack 
was  being  made  on  the  centre  of  the  Turkish 
front,  with  Erzerum  as  its  initial  objective,  the 
Russian  commander  directed  simultaneous  attacks 
on  both  the  strategical  flanks.  The  Turks  holding 
the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tortum 
were  dislodged  from  all  their  positions  and  driven 
down  to  the  Doumlu  Dagh  plateau,  sixteen  miles 
from  Erzerum,  the  retreat  being  turned  into  a  com- 
plete rout  owing  to  the  energetic  pursuit  of  the 
Ru.ssian  cavalry.  Stragglers  pot  through  to 
P>zerum,  but  most  of  the  fugitive  detachments 
were  cither  killed  b\'  their  pursuers  or  perished 
from  cold  and  privations.     On   the  Russian  left  a 
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division  advancinc  from  MelasKcrd  occupied  the 
town  of  Khryskale  after  a  three-days'  battle,  the 
Turks  being  driven  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Mush,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
upper  Euphrates.  The  Turks  were  clearly  sur- 
prised, and  had  no  reserves  immediately  available 
as  reinforcements,  but  they  hurried  up  troops  from 
Thrace,  and  others  released  from  the  Dardanelles, 
to  check  the  invasion.  If  the  movement  had  no 
further  effect,  it  succeeded  in  diverting  Turkish 
troops  from  Europe,  and  by  so  doing  took  some 
of  the  pressure  off  the  Salonika  front,  but  there 
was  no  withdrawal  from  Mesopotamia.  Armenia 
was  nothing  to  the  Germans:  Baghdad  everything. 
It  mattered  not  if  the  Russians  took  Erzerum  so 
long  as  the  Turks  kept  the  British  out  of  Baghdad. 
When  the  full  significance  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
offensive  was  realised  the  Tur^s  under  German 
direction  made  all  their  movements  subservient  to 
the  one  purpose  of  preventing  the  Russians  reach- 
ing the  Tigris  valley  and  intercepting  communica- 
tions between  Baghdad  and  Constantinople.  .  .  . 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las that  he  should  have  taken  the  offensive  in  such 
country  in  midwinter,  and  his  decision  to  do  so 
shows  that  he  appreciated  the  value  of  co-operative 
effort,  without  which  the  Allied  Powers  cannot 
make  the  best  use  of  the  forces  at  their  disposal." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  288-290. 

3.  Russians  in  Persia  and  Armenia. — "About 
this  time  another  Russian  movement  was  in  prog- 
ress in  Persia.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Reuss  to  bring  about  a  coup  d'etat  at 
Teheran  in  November  1915,  hearing  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Russian  troops  from  Tabriz,  he  divided' 
his  rebel  force  into  two  portions,  sending  one  to 
Kum  and  the  other  to  Hamadan.  The  Russian 
troops  went  after  the  rebels  with  great  promptitude 
[both]  Hamadan  [and  Kum]  being  occupied.  .  .  . 
Prince  Henry  escaped  to  Kermanshah  and  sum- 
moned a  Turkish  force,  which  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Khanikin,  to  his  assistance.  This  force 
entered  Kermanshah  on  January  14th  [191 6].  The 
Russian  commander  at  Hamadan  had  meanwhile 
detached  troops  to  seize  Kangawar,  which  was  oc- 
cupied on  January  iSth,  after  which  he  cleared 
the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Kermanshah 
road  preparatory  to  advancing  on  that  town.  Ker- 
manshah, a  Kurdish  town  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
150  miles  from  Baghdad,  then  became  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  activities  in  western  Persia,  a  mot- 
ley crowd  of  malcontent  rebels  and  robber  tribes- 
men, raised  and  paid  by  German  agents,  being 
collected  in  and  round  the  town.  Prince  Henry 
of  Reuss  was  recalled  and  replaced  by  Dr.  Vassel, 
formerly  German  Consul-General  at  Baghdad,  who 
had  all  along  been  instrumental  in  directing  the 
insurrectionary  movement  against  the  Shah's  Gov- 
ernment. Though  the  tribesmen  were  well  equipped 
with  arms  and  ammunition  supplied  by  their  Ger- 
man masters,  they  were  mere  hirelings,  upon  whom 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  unless  supported  by 
Turkish  troops  of  the  Regular  Army.  .  .  .  The 
Russians  were  making  rapid  strides  both  in  Ar- 
menia and  Persia,  and  no  longer  made  any  secret 
of  their  intention  to  rescue  the  whole  of  Armenia 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  and  co-operate  with  the 
British  Army  of  the  Tigris  in  seizing  Baghdad. 
After  the  capture  of  Erzerum,  General  Judenich 
sent  three  columns  in  pursuit  of  the  Turks:  one 
towards  Erzingan,  another  along  the  direct  road 
to  Trebizond,  while  a  third  was  ordered  to  follow 
the  road  to  Rizeh  and  intercept  the  remnants  of 
the  Turkish  army  which  was  believed  to  be  trying 
to  reach  Trebizond  by  way  of  the  Chorokh  river. 


We  heard  little  about  these  three  columns,  their 
progress  having  been  delayed  by  bad  weather  and 
by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  traversed;  but 
news  came  that  on  March  16th  the  first  column 
occupied  the  town  of  Manjakhatun,  si.xty  miles 
west  of  Erzerum  and  half-way  to  Erzingan,  while 
the  second  column  reached  Ashkala  at  the  end  of 
February.  The  third  struck  the  Chorokh  at  Ispir 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Arrived  there,  it 
found  its  further  progress  towards  Rizeh  was  held 
up  by  the  Tchanassdag  Pass,  10,485  ft.  aboye  sea- 
level,  which  at  this  time  of  year  is  impassable  for 
bodies  of  troops.  Thereupon  the  Russians,  having 
command  of  the  Black  Sea,  landed  a  force  on 
March  4th  at  Atina,  sixty  miles  east  of  Trebizond, 
and  next  day  seized  Mapavra,  a  military  station 
between  Atina  and  Rizeh.  On  the  7th  Rizeh  was 
taken,  and  the  Russians,  continuing  to  advance 
along  the  coast  road,  threw  the  Turks  back  behind 
the  river  Kolopotamos,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
west  of  that  town  and  thirty  from  Trebizond.  The 
fall  of  the  latter  place  then  became  imminent.  The 
Russian  army,  which  had  all  along  been  operating 
on  the  left  of  General  Judenich's  central  left,  cap- 
tured Mush  on  February  i8th,  and  then  turned 
south  towards  Bitlis,  which  was  stormed  on  the 
night  of  March  2nd.  BitUs  had  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  recent  Armenian  massacres, 
and  no  quarter  was  given  to  the  Kurds  who  were 
caught  in  the  town.  The  town  is  an  important 
strategical  point,  for  it  lies  on  the  main  high  road 
from  Erzerum  to  Baghdad,  and  commands  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Takhtali  Pass  from  the  south,  this 
pass  being  on  the  extreme  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Taurus  range  of  mountains,  which  are  abruptly 
brought  to  an  end  at  Lake  Van.  Bitlis  is  fifty  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Tigris,  120  miles 
from  Nisibin,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Baghdad 
railway,  and  150  from  Mosul.  If  the  Russians 
could  reach  Nisibin  they  would  intercept  the  main 
hne  of  Turkish  communication  between  Baghdad 
and  Constantinople  and  get  behind  the  Turkish 
army  operating  on  the  Tigris." — A.  M.  Murray, 
Fortnightly  history  of  the  war,  pp.  290-291,  315- 
316. 

4.  Russian  advance  in  Persia. — "Meanwhile, 
General  Baratoff,  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
Army  of  Persia,  after  consoHdating  his  position 
at  Hamadan,  advanced  along  the  road  to  Ker- 
manshah, and  on  February  24th  defeated  the  mon- 
grel army  which  the  Germans  had  organised  for 
the  defence  of  the  Bidesurkh  and  Sakhne  Passes, 
over  which  the  road  lies  to  the  town.  Kerman- 
shah was  taken  by  storm  on  the  26th,  and  its 
garrison  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Teheran  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Shah's 
Government.  The  Russian  commander  then  lost 
no  time  in  pushing  his  advance  farther  west,  and 
occupied  the  town  of  Karind  on  March  nth.  Ka- 
rind,  140  miles  from  Baghdad,  ...  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  heights  which  constitute  the  Great 
Divide  between  the  plains  of  Persia  and  those  of 
Mesopotamia.  From  this  point  the  caravan  road 
to  Baghdad  gradually  descends  through  the  Tak-i- 
girren  and  other  passes  to  Khanikin,  the  Turco- 
Persian  frontier  town,  which  is  forty-five  miles 
from  Karind,  and  ninety-five  from  Baghdad.  When 
Khanikin  has  been  reached  the  difficult  part  of  the 
journey  to  Baghdad  comes  to  an  end,  for  thence- 
forward the  road  runs  through  open  and  well- 
cultivated  country  till  it  reaches  the  Tigris,"— 
Ibid.,  p.  316. 

5.  Occupation  of  Trebizond. — Turkish  rein- 
roRCEMENTS. — YuDENicH  CHECKED. — "During  the 
first    fortnight    in    April    the    Armenian    campaign 
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reached  a  highly  interesting  stage.     On  April  i6th 
the  Russian  coastal  army,  which   landed   at  Atina 
on   March    4th,    and    defeated    the    Turks    on    the 
Kara  Dere  river  on  April   14th,  continued  its  ad- 
vance  towards  Trebizond.  ...  On   the   i8th   Tre- 
bizond was  entered  without  serious  opposition,  the 
capture   of   the   town   being   facilitated   by   parties 
of  marines  and  seamen  landed   from  the  ships  of 
the  fleet  which  had  accompanied  the  Russian  land 
force   during   its   journey   along    the   coast.     After 
the   decisive  battle   on  the   14th,  the  Turks  began 
to    evacuate   the   town,    leaving   only   a    rearguard 
behind  to  safeguard  their  retreat  through  Gumusk- 
haneh   to   Baiburt,   but   before   quitting   the   town 
they    either   carried    away    or   destroyed   the   guns 
and  war  materiel,  comparatively  little  booty   fall- 
ing into  Russian  hands.     Trebizond  was  of  no  use 
to  the  Turks  for  military  purposes  after  the  Rus- 
sians had  secured  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
any  attempt  to  defend  it  would  have  ended  in  the 
garrison  being  locked  up  inside  the  forts  surround- 
ing the  town  and  eventually  having  to  surrender. 
When  the  covering  force  failed   to  stop  the  Rus- 
sian   advance    the    Turkish     Commander-in-Chief 
wisely    ordered    the    evacuation    of    the    place    in 
sufficient  time  to   admit  of   the   orderly   retreat  of 
the    garrison    along    the    road    to    Baiburt,    where 
the   retiring  troops,   reported   to   be   60,000  strong, 
joined  the  Turkish  force  already  there  and  formed 
the    left    wing    of    the    Turkish    armies   facing    the 
Russians.     While  the  Turks  lost  nothing  by  aban- 
doning  Trebizond,   the   Russians  gained   possession 
of   an   important   seaport,   which   is   a   ready-made 
sea-base,   and   will   eventually   be   of   great   use   to 
them  for  supply  purposes,  but  before  using  it  for 
this  purpose  the  road  to  Erzerum  had  to  be  opened 
up,    and    this    is    what    the    Turks    did    their    best 
to   prevent   by   holding   the   Jcvizlika   Pass,   which 
commands  the   road  from  Trebizond,   and  equally 
denies  it  to  a  force  advancing  from  Erzerum.    The 
Turks  clung  to  this  pass  and  to  Baiburt  with  great 
stubbornness    and    held    possession    of    the    entire 
roadway    between    them.      After    the    capture    of 
Erzerum,    on    February    i6th,    General    Judcnitch 
pursued  the  Turks  with  great  energy,  and  struck 
the    retreating   forces   some    heavy    blows   as    they 
made    their    way    towards   Erzingan    and    Baiburt, 
along  their  two  main  lines  of  retreat.    On  February 
25th  his  advanced  guard  troops  reached  Aschkala 
.  .  .  and  subsequently  pushed  on  to  Mamakhatun, 
which  was  occupied  on  March  i6th.    Another  force, 
detached   along  the   direct   road  to   Rizeh,  reached 
Ispir   in    the    Chorokh    valley    on    February    20th, 
but  was  held  up  there,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by 
the  snow,  which  blocked  the  passes  over  the  Sog- 
hanlu    Dagh,   a    ridgeway    more    than    10,000    feet 
above  sea  level.    Meanwhile  the  commander  of  the 
left    wing    of    the    Russian   army,   which    captured 
Mush  two  days  after  the  fall  of  Erzerum,  entered 
Bitlis   on   March   23rd,   after   taking   the   place   by 
storm,  and  then  sent   out  cavalry  detachments  to 
feel   their  way   in   the  direction   of   Diarbekr,  Sert, 
and    Mosul.     Three    separate    Russian    movements 
were  thus  launched  on  their  way,  each  having  its 
definite   object:    one   towards  Trebizond,   with   the 
intention  of  linking  up  with  the  coastal  army  which 
had    occupied    that    town ;    the    second    along    the 
road    to    Erzingan,    the    headquarters    of    the    4th 
Turkish   Corps;   and  the  third  towards  the  Tigris, 
having  for  its  purpose  to  intercept  communications 
between    Diarbekr   and    Mosul. 

"About  the  middle  of  April  a  large  number  of 
Turkish  Reserve  troops  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople and  Syria,  some  being  sent  to  Baiburt,  in 
the  upper  Chorokh  valley,  others  to  reinforce  the 


3rd  Turkish  Army,  which  had  fled  from  Erzerum 
to  Erzingan,  while  the  remainder  were  dispatched 
down   the   Tigris   to   replace   the   casualties  in   the 
6th  Turkish  Army,  which  was  opposing  the  British 
advance    up    the    river    to    Baghdad    and    General 
Baratoff's  advance   on  Khanikin.     These  large  re- 
inforcements were  brought  up  to  the  front  under 
the    direction,    as    is    reported,    of    Field-Marshal 
Mackensen,    who    replaced     the     deceased     Field- 
Marshal  Von   der  Goltz,  and  who  established  his 
headquarters  at  Kharput,  for  a  time  at  any  rate. 
.  .  .  The  rail-head  of  the  Baghdad  trunk-line  had 
not  been  taken  beyond  Ras-el-Ain  in  the  winter  of 
1915-16,   but   as   the   embankment   had   been   then 
made   as   far   as   Nisibin,   it    is   probable   that   the 
rails   were  laid   in   the   spring.  .  .  .  Owing    to   the 
vagueness    of    the    official    reports,    which    reached 
London  from  both  Petrograd  and  Constantinople, 
it   was   not   possible    at   this   time   to    locate   with 
even   approximate   exactitude   the   positions  of   the 
opposing  forces,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  Turkish 
concentration   was  sufficient  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  columns  in  the  three  directions  in 
which  they  were  moving,  and  compel  General  Ju- 
denitch  to  stand  on  the  defensive  after  withdrawing 
from   some    of   the   advanced   positions   which    his 
troops  seized  during  the  first  rush  of  the  pursuit 
from    Erzerum.      Continuous   heavy    fighting    took 
place  during  the  last  week  in  April  and  first  fort- 
night   in    May    in    the    region    of,  Kop    mountain, 
which   was   held   by   the   Turks,   without   any   de- 
cisive results.     On  May  8th  the  Turks  claimed  to 
have  taken  the  offensive  successfully  and  dislodged 
the  Russians  from  their  positions  near  Pirnakapan, 
throwing  them  back  on  Aschkala;  but  this  move- 
ment   was   speedily    checked    by    Russian   counter- 
attacks,  and   heavy   losses  inflicted   on   the   Turks. 
The  main  Turkish  attack  came  along  the  Erzingan- 
Ashkala    road,    where    an    army,    reported    to    be 
100,000  strong,  tried  to  fight  its  way   to  Ashkala 
and  threaten  Erzerum.     On  May   13th   the  Turks 
claimed,  and  the  Russians  admitted,  a  tactical  suc- 
cess somewhere  near  Mamakhatun,  when  our  Allies 
lost  some  ground;  but  they  held  on  to  Ashkala,  and 
the  enemy  suffered  very  heavy  losses  without  mak- 
ing  any   substantial   progress.     While   the   Russian 
advance    from    Bitlis    also    suffered    a    temporary 
check,  a  new  and   unexpected   turn   was  given   to 
the  campaign  by  the  sudden  move  southwards  of 
the  Russian  force  which  had  been  operating  dur- 
ing   April    against    the    Kurdish    tribes    south    of 
Lake   Urmia.     On  May   14th,  after  defeating   and 
dispersing  an  enemy's  force  west  of  Suj  Bulak,  the 
Russians   crossed   the   Turco-Persian    frontier,   and 
occupied    the    town    of    Rowanduz,    about    eighty 
miles   east   of   Mosul,   thus   menacing    the    Turkish 
communications   with   Baghdad.     The  Turks   were 
clearly   not   at   first   prepared   for   this   movement, 
but  they   were   reported   to   hold   Mosul    in    force, 
and    the    Russian    commander   in   this    region    had 
not   sufficient   troops  to   risk   a   pitched   battle   for 
possession   of   the   place.      General    Baratoff,   com- 
manding  the   Russian   army  of   Persia,  had   mean- 
while made  a  considerable  advance  in  the  direction 
of    Baghdad.     It   will   be   within   recollection   that 
he    occupied    Karind    on    March    uth,    and    there 
called  a   halt   for   two   months   in   order   to   secure 
his  flanks  and  reconstruct  the  road  from  Hamadan, 
which    in    some    places    was   nothing    more    than    a 
muIc-track,   and    impracticable    for    the    movement 
of  artillery.     At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
Russians  would  be  ready   to   move  early  in   .'Vpril, 
and  by  so  doing  remove  some  of  the  pressure  from 
the  British  at   Kut-el-.'Xmara ;  but  this  expectation 
was    disappointed,    and    it    was   not    till    the    first 
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week  in   M;iy    that   General    Baratoff   resumed   his 
interrupted   march,  and   on   the   5th   attacked   and 
defeated   the  Turks  in  a   position  which   they   had 
strongly    entrenched   at    Sermil,    seven    miles    from 
Karind.      Following    up    his    success,    the    Russian 
commander,  without  giving  the  enemy  time  to  rally, 
advanced    to    Kasr-i-Shirin,    which    was    occupied 
on  the  gth.  .  .  .  This  bnuight  the  Russians  within 
a  day's  march  of  Khanikin,  which  the  Turks  had 
strongly   fortified.     Here   it   will   be   convenient   to 
anticipate  events  which   led   to   the  withdrawal   of 
General    Baratoff's    force    into    Persia    during    the 
month   of   June.     After  the   fall   of   Kut   a   strong 
force    of     Regular    Turkish    troops  .  .  .  was    dis- 
patched to  Khanikin  to  stop  the  Russian  advance. 
The    Turks    reached    Khanikin    the    first    week    in 
June,  and  after  a  series  of  fights  General  Baratoff, 
whose  force  was  only  of  the  strength   of  a  flying 
column,  fell  back  on  Kasr-i-Shirin,  and  from  there 
retired  into  the  interior  of  Persia.  ...  As  will  be 
seen,  the  campaign,  which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las   launched    on    its   course    at    the    beginning    of 
.  .  .  January,    was    being    carried    on    during    the 
month  of  May  along  a   front  extending   for  some 
700   miles  or  more   from  Trebizond   to   the   region 
of   Kut-el-Amara   on    the   Tigris.     The    front    was 
not  continuously  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces, 
since,    owing    to    the    mountainous   nature    of    the 
country,   there    are    many    localities   in    which    the 
movements  of  bodies  of  troops  are  impracticable." 
— Ibid.,  pp.  342-346. — See  also  Persia:    1914-1916. 
6.  Review  of  conditions  in  the  Near  East. — 
"During  the   summer  the  Near  East  had  lost  the 
position  which  it  had  held  for  a  little  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  world-war.     While   the  tides  of 
battle  were  flowing  strongly  in  Poland  and  Galicia, 
in  the  Trentino  and  on  the  Somme,  the  Transcau- 
casian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Egyptian  theatres  tended 
to  be  forgotten.     But  if  they  lacked  the  strategic 
importance   which   they   held   a   year   before,   they 
were  none  the  less  the  scene  of  much  desperate  and 
intricate   fighting.     For   Turkey   remained   the    in- 
calculable and  unknown  quantity  in  the  strife   of 
the   two   Alliances.      Her  position   dominated   alike 
the  Balkan  and  South  Russian  battlegrounds,  and 
in  her  direction  Germany  looked  mainly  for  those 
rewards   which    she    was    determined    at    all    costs 
to  extract  from  the  struggle.     Constantinople  dur- 
ing the   summer   again   changed  its   character.     Its 
people  seemed  to  have  lost  heart  in  their  manifold 
sufferings,  and  whereas  in  the  spring  it  would  have 
been   dangerous   for   German   troops   to   parade   in 
its    streets,    by    July    only    German    and    Austrian 
soldiers    were    visible,    since    the    Turkish    infantry 
had  gone  East  and  West  to   the  firing   line.     The 
Christian   troops   of   the   Ottoman    Empire,    whom 
the    authorities    distrusted,    were    busy    fortifying 
the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  erecting 
defences    at    Angora    and    Koniah,      The    city    was 
congested    with    thousands    of    starving    refugees 
Business  was  everywhere   at   a  standstill,   and   the 
steps  taken  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  regu- 
lating commerce  were  probably  the  most  perverse 
and  whimsical  economic  measures  ever  adopted  by 
a   modern   state.     Towards    the    end   of   July    the 
strain    was   slightly    eased    by    the    arrival    of    the 
new  harvest  from  Central  Anatolia,  as  well  as  by 
the  receipt   of  food  supplies  from  Rumania.     But 
in  the  provinces  things  were  no  better.     In  Syria 
especially   starvation   stalked  at   large   through   the 
land.     Germany  filled  the  place  with  her  engineers 
and  surveyors,  and  strained  every   nerve   to  com- 
plete   the    gaps    in    the    Bagdad    line;    she    made 
some   slight   efforts,   in   her   own   interest,   to   fight 
the  cholera  which  was  appearing  among  the  Turkish 


troops.  .  .  .  The    fall    of    Trebizond  .  .  .  left    the 
way    open    for    the    advance    of    the    Grand    Duke 
Nicholas  through  the  last  ramparts  of  that  moun- 
tain land  which  defended  the  cornlands  of  Siwas. 
The    jjosition    of    Yudenitch    was   precarious.      His 
wings  were  thrown   out   well   ahead   of   his   centre. 
His  right   was  beyond  Trebizond;   his  left,  having 
occupied   Mush   and   Bitlis,   was   moving   on    Diar- 
bekr;    while   his  centre   was  still   fighting   its   way 
through    the    narrow    hill    glens    towards    Baiburt 
and  Krzinghian.     At  this  moment  the  new  strength 
of    the    Turks   had    not    yet    been    tried    on    their 
opponents.     Trebizond  had  fallen  to  the  efforts  of 
an  isolated  wing,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  troops 
brought   from   Gallipoli   and   those  released  by   the 
British    failure    at    Kut    would    make    a    desperate 
effort   to   hold   up   the   Russian   advance   along  the 
central    highroads    which     led    to    the    Anatolian 
granary.     By   the   end   of   May   the   Russian   front 
was  close  on  Baiburt,  on  the  Trebizond  road,  and 
had    occupied    Mamakhatun,     half-way     between 
Erzerum  and  Erzinghian.     On  the  last  day  of  the 
month  a  strong  Turkish  offensive  developed  in  the 
Baiburt  region  and  on   the   Erzinghian   road,  with 
the    result    that    in    the    latter    area    the    Russians 
were    forced    to    evacuate    Mamakhatun    after   de- 
stroying   the    bridge.      For   a    month    there    was   a 
lull  in  the  fighting,  and  then  on   12th  July  Yude- 
nitch's    centre    again    advanced,     and     recaptured 
Mamakhatun,  taking  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners. 
Three    days   later    his    right    centre    took    the    im- 
portant town  of  Baiburt,  and  his  left  wing  drove 
the  enemy  from  his  position  south-west  of  Mush 
Yudenitch  pressed  on,  and  by  the  morning  of  the 
2Sth    was    within    ten    miles    of    Erzinghian    itself. 
That    evening    the    Russian    cavalry    occupied    the 
fortress— the   most   important   gain  in   this  theatre 
since    the    fall    of    Trebizond.      The    ancient    Ar- 
menian   town    was  .  .  .  the    last    outpost    of    the 
Turkish  defence  in  front  of  the  central  Anatolian 
valleys.      The    enemy    replied    promptly     with     a 
vigorous  diversion  against  the  Russian  left  wing — 
a  diversion  which  seems  to  have  been  directed  by 
the   young    German   general    Gresmann.     It   began 
in  the  early  days  of  August,  a  fortnight  after  the 
fall    of    Erzinghian,    at    a    time    when    Yudenitch's 
main  forces  were  on  his  centre,  and  his  left  wing 
from   Lake   Van   to    Mush   and   Bitlis   was   lightly 
held.     From  his  base  at  Diarbekr  Gresmann  thrust 
northward  against  Mush  and  Bitlis,  took  the  towns, 
and   forced   the   Russians   some   thirty   miles   back 
to    a    point    not    quite    fifty    miles    from    Erzerum 
itself.     The  danger  of  the  attack  was  that  Erzing- 
hian  was   a    hundred   miles   distant,   separated    by 
wild    mountains    with    few    communications,    and 
there    was   a    risk   that,    before   reserves    could    be 
brought    up    to    the    threatened    flank,   the    enemy 
might   win   his  way   to   the   east   of   Erzerum,   cut 
the   Russian    front   in   two,   and   drive    the    halves 
apart   towards  the   Black  Sea  and  Lake  Van.     At 
the  same  time  the  extreme  Turkish  right,  compris- 
ing  the   4th    Division,   supported   by    troops   from 
Mush,   struck   east   of   Lake   Van   in   the   direction 
of    Rayat.      The    Russian    reply    began    on    i8th 
August,  being  directed  from  south  of  Lake  Urmiah 
against  Rayat,  and  from  west  of  Lake  Van  against 
Mush  and  Bitlis.     It  reached  its  head  on  the  25th, 
when,   near  Rayat,  the   4th  Turkish   Division  was 
utterly    dispersed,    two    complete    regiments    being 
captured— a  total  of  2,300  men.    Bitlis  had  already 
been    taken,    and    that    same    evening    Mush    was 
recaptured.      The    danger    to    Erzerum    had    now 
departed,  the  Russian  front  was  reconstituted,  and 
Yudenitch   resumed   his  slow   movement   westward 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Tigris  watershed." 
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— J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  iS, 
pp.  106-110. 

7.  Campaign  in  western  Persia. — "Meantime  in 
Western  Persia  a  singular  campaign  had  been  go- 
ing on  during  the  summer  months.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  December  1915  a  Russian  force 
under  General  Baratov  had  entered  the  country 
from  the  north,  and  had  driven  the  mixed  levies 
of  Turks,  gendarmerie,  and  Persian  insurgents  west 
through  the  passes  which  bordered  Mesopotamia. 
During  the  early  months  of  1916  this  force,  scarcely 
more  than  an  infantry  division  in  strength,  sup- 
ported by  cavalry,  had  a  series  of  considerable 
successes.  .  .  .  For  three  months  the  bold  enter- 
prise prospered  well.  The  Persian  loyalists  raised 
their  heads,  and  the  rebels  lost  adherents  daily. 
Sir  Percy  Sykes  arrived  at  Bundar  Abbas  in  March, 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  military  police  for 
Southern  Persia,  to  rid  the  country  of  German 
and  Turkish  bands  and  the  rebel  gendarmerie.  On 
1 2th  March  Baratov  occupied  Karind,  fifty  miles 
west  of  Kermanshah,  and  some  sixty-four  miles 
from  the  Turkish  frontier  at  Khanikin.  By  6th 
May  he  was  thirty  miles  nearer  Khanikin.  By 
iSth  May  he  reached  the  frontier,  and  was  less 
than  120  miles  from  Bagdad;  while  160  miles 
farther  north  another  force,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  extension  of  Yudenitch's  left  wing, 
captured  Revanduz  [Roanduz],  some  eighty  miles 
east  of  Mosul.  Unfortunately,  this  speed  could 
not  be  maintained.  Baratov's  southern  force  had 
long  and  precarious  communications  behind  it, 
and  was  out  of  touch  with  the  main  army  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  Even  at  Kermanshah  it 
was  a  full  250  miles  from  its  base  at  Kasvin.  Its 
bold  sally  towards  the  Tigris  valley  came  too  late 
to  turn  the  tide  at  Kut,  and  it  all  but  led  to  its 
own  undoing.  For  early  in  June  Turkey  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  Persian  border,  and  Baratov 
was  steadily  driven  back.  His  retreat  was  as 
gallant  and  skilful  as  his  advance.  He  fell  back 
from  Khanikin,  and  then  from  Kermanshah,  then 
across  the  passes,  and  finally  from  Hamadan  itself. 
The  fires  of  revolt  once  more  flamed  up  through- 
out Persia,  wavering  tribesmen  went  over  to  the 
rebel  side,  and  the  position  of  the  Shah  and  his 
ministers  and  the  various  British  officers  grew 
daily  more  difticult.  Persia  had  flown,  after  her 
generous  fashion,  to  the  relief  of  her  ally,  and 
was  paying  the  price  of  her  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon cause." — Ibid.,  pp.   iio-iii. 

8.  A  Cossack  exploit.— "But  before  the  dark 
days  fell  we  have  to  chronicle  an  episode  which 
brings  a  breath  of  romance  into  a  sober  tale.  A 
sotnia  of  Baratov's  Cossacks  succeeded  in  joining 
hands  with  the  British  on  the  Tigris.  The  incident 
had  little  military  significance  but  it  was  an  ex- 
ploit requiring  supreme  audacity  and  skill.  On 
the  night  of  8th  May  the  squadron,  consisting  of 
five  officers  and  no  troopers,  left  Mahidasht, 
twenty  miles  west  by  south  of  Kermanshah.  They 
rode  south  through  the  wild  Pushtikuh  hills,  cross- 
ing passes  some  of  them  8,000  feet  high,  where 
the  snow  still  lay  deep.  They  started  with  three 
days'  rations,  and  when  these  were  finished  de- 
pended on  local  supplies.  So  swift  was  their  ride 
that  they  met  with  no  opposition  except  stray 
shots  at  long  range.  The  distance  to  be  covered 
was  180  miles,  and  they  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  miles  a  day,  halting  for  two  and  a 
half  days  at  the  court  of  the  Wa'i  of  Pu'^htikuh. 
After  nightfall  on  18th  May  they  reached  "the 
British  camp  at  Ali  Gharbi,  on  the  Tigris,  and  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  our  men  The  tough  horse- 
men, though  their  last  stage  had  been  thirty  miles 


long,  spent  the  evening  with  song  and  dance,  and 
declined  to  go  to  bed  till  the  small  hours." — Ibid., 
pp.  111-113. 


VII.     AFRICAN  THEATER 

(a)  East  Africa. — General  Smut's  official  ac- 
count of  operations. — "At  the  beginning  of  1916 
the  East  African  Protectorate,  the  only  colony  left 
to  Germany,  was  still  intact.  The  systematic  in- 
vasion of  the  German  territory  was  finally  under- 
taken in  the  spring  of  1Q16,  after  a  large  South 
African  force  had  been  brought  to  British  East 
Africa  and  General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  who  had 
won  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  Southwest  African 
campaign,  received  the  chief  command.  General 
Smuts  arrived  at  Mombasa,  February  iq,  iqi6.  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  the  British  command  of  the  sea 
and  the  fact  that  the  natural  lines  of  communica- 
tion ran  east  and  west  in  the  German  territory. 
General  Smuts  planned  his  offensive  from  the  north, 
instead  of  attacking  the  coast,  utilizing  thereby  the 
existing  organization  for  supply  and  keeping  the 
operations,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  healthier  up- 
land regions  of  the  interior.  But  the  difficulties 
involved  in  advancing  athwart  the  natural  and  de- 
veloped routes  were  very  great.  The  British,  now 
outnumbering  the  German  forces,  were  organized 
in  two  divisions  in  British  East  Africa,  besides  the 
contingents  near  Victoria  Nyanza  and  on  the 
borders  of  Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia.  The  first 
divisions  under  General  Stewart  was  directed  to 
make  its  way  from  Longido  around  the  western 
slope  of  Kilimanjaro,  and  the  door  to  the  German 
protectorate  was  won.  The  British  descended  to 
the  northern  railway  line." — G.  H.  Allen,  et  al..  The 
Great  War,  v.  5,  pp.  10-12. — "I  arrived  at  Mombasa 
on  the  igth  of  February  [1Q16],  and  was  met  there 
by  Major-General  Tighe,  who  explained  to  me  fully 
the  situation  in  East  Africa  and  the  steps  he  had 
taken  to  push  forward  all  preparations  for  an 
operation  in  the  Kilimanjaro  area  before  the  rains. 
I  decided  to  visit  immediately  the  two  proposed 
Hnes  of  advance  by  Mbuyuni  and  Longido,  and  to 
make  a  personal  reconnaissance  in  company  with 
General  Tighe.  ...  At  the  commencement  of  1916 
the  German  forces  in  German  East  Africa  were  esti- 
mated at  some  16,000  men,  of  whom  2,000  were 
white,  with  60  guns  and  80  machine  guns.  They 
were  organized  in  companies  varying  from  150  to 
200  strong,  with  10  per  cent,  of  whites  and  an 
average  of  two  machine  guns  per  company.  The 
enemy  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  British  terri- 
tory. At  Taveta  they  had  established  a  large  en- 
trenched camp,  with  an  advanced  position  at  Salaita 
(El  Oldorobo),  an  entrenched  camp  at  Serengeti, 
and  an  outpost  at  Mbuyuni,  the  latter  places  thir- 
teen and  seventeen  miles  respectively  east  of  Taveta. 
At  Kasigau  they  maintained  a  garrison  of  500-600 
rifles,  with  the  object  of  delaying  our  concentration 
by  blowing  up  the  Uganda  railway  and  the  Yoi- 
Maktau  railway.  ...  In  the  coastal  area  they 
maintained  a  considerable  garrison  on  the  Umba 
River,  and  actively  patrolled  thence  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Uganda  railway,  Mwele  Mdogo,  and  Gazi. 
.  .  .  fOn  January  22,  Brigadier-General  Mallcson 
advanced  from  Maktau  across  the  waterless  Seren- 
geti plain.  He  reached  Mbuyuni  the  same  day  and 
on  January  24  occupied  Serengeti  Camp,  which 
forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Kasigau.  On  February 
12,  General  Mallcson,  in  command  of  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion of  the  2nd  South  .\frican  Cavalry,  made  a  rccon- 
naissjince  of  Salaita,  a  position  of  considerable  nat- 
ural strength,  which  had  been  carefully  entrenched. 
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The  enemy  was  found  in  force,  and  General  Malle- 
son  was  compielled  to  withdraw!  This  brings  the 
operations  up  to  the  date  on  which  I  arrived  in 
South  Africa,  and  decided  .  .  .  that  the  occupation 
of  the  KiUmanjaro  area  before  the  rainy  season 
[towards  the  end  of  March]  was  a  feasible  opera- 
tion. .  .  .  Hy  4th  March  all  minor  concentrations 
were  complete,  the  3rd  I  South  African]  Brigade  had 
arrived  in  the  country,  and  my  force  was  disposed 
as  follows:  ist  Division  (less  ist  South  African 
Mounted  Brigade),  Longido ;  2nd  Division  (less 
detachments),  Mbuyuni  and  Serengeti;  ist  South 
African  Mounted  Brigade,  Mbuyuni ;  Army  Ar- 
tillery, Mbuyuni  and  Serengeti.  The  2nd  South 
African  Infantry  Brigade,  one  field  and  one  howitzer 
battery,  were  retained  by  me  as  Force  Reserve." — 
General  J.  C.  Smuts,  Official  report,  Apr.  30,  igi6. 
I.  Plans  for  the  advance. — "The  task  of  the 
first  Division  was  to  cross  the  35  miles  of  waterless 
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bush  which  lay  between  Longido  and  the  Engare 
Nanjuki  River,  occupy  the  latter,  and  then  ad- 
vance between  Meru  and  Kilimanjaro  to  Boma 
Jangombe.  My  intention  was  thereafter  to  direct 
this  division  on  Kahe,  and  cut  the  enemy's  line  of 
communication  by  the  Usambara  Railway.  The 
task  of  the  ist  South  African  Mounted  Brigade 
and  of  the  2nd  Division  was  to  advance  through 
the  gap  between  Kilimanjaro  and  the  Pare  Hills 
against  the  enemy's  main  force,  which  was  reported 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taveta, 
with  strong  detachments  at  the  head  of  Lake  Jipe, 
in  the  bush  east  of  the  river  Lumi  and  at  Salaita. 
The  total  force  with  which  the  enemy  could  oppose 
our  advance  into  the  Kilimanjaro  area  was  esti- 
mated at  6,000  rifies,  with  37  machine  guns  and  16 
guns.  .  .  .  The  initial  movements  were  carried  out 
successfully  and  with  very  slight  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  who  was  undoubtedly  taken 
by  surprise.  The  ist  Division  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  waterless  belt  safely,  and  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  March  had  its  advanced  troops  established 


on  the  small  hill  Nagasseni  just  east  of  the  river 
Kngare  Nanjuki.  .  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  7th 
March  General  Van  Deventer's  column  started  on 
its  march  across  the  Serengeti  plains  for  Chala,  the 
ist  South  African  Mounted  Brigade  from,  Mbuyuni, 
and  the  3rd  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  from 
Serengeti  Camp.  The  Force  Reserve,  under  General 
Beves,  followed  in  rear  of  the  3rd  South  African 
Infantry  Brigade.  ...  On  the  8th  March  the  ist 
South  African  Mounted  Brigade  reached  the  Lumi 
River  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Ziwani  swamp, 
and  the  3rd  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  simul- 
taneously arrived  on  the  river  east  of  Lake  Chala. 
General  Van  Deventer  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
good  the  high  ground  lying  between  Lake  Chala 
and  Rombo  Mission.  .  .  .  (Jhala  was  only  lightly 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  these  dispositions  soon 
caused  him  to  withdraw  on  Taveta.  General  Van 
Deventer  occupied  Chala  and  pursued  towards 
Taveta,  a  portion  of  which  position  was  occupied 
by  the  2nd  South  African  Horse.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  3rd  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  and  the 
Force  Reserve  halted  astride  the  Lumi  to  guard 
the  crossing." — Ibid. 

2.  Taveta  seized. — On  March  q  General  Van  De- 
venter, operating  from  Chala,  occupied  Taveta  which 
the  enemy  had  evacuated.  Salaita  was  bombarded 
by  the  2nd  Division  and  the  enemy  forced  out.  By 
the  nth,  General  Van  Deventer  was  in  possession 
of  both  places,  and  was  advancing  via  Spitze  Hill 
and  Kile  on  Mamba  Mission  and  the  line  of  the 
Himo,  while  in  the  center  the  Fourth  South  African 
Horse,  supported  by  the  Twelfth  South  African 
Infantry,  made  good  east  of  Kitowo  Hill  after  a 
brisk  skirmish.  The  enemy,  however,  was  in  force 
on  the  Latema  Reata  nek  and  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  him  out  before  an  advance  could  be  made  be- 
yond Taveta. 

3.  Latema  Nek  fight. — "The  2nd  Division  had 
in  Taveta  only  three  weak  battalions  of  the  ist 
East  African  Brigade,  eight  12  pr.  guns  and  a 
howitzer  battery.  With  these  I  determined  to 
clear  up  the  situation,  and,  if  possible,  make  good 
the  nek.  This  operation  was  entrusted  to  Briga- 
dier-General Malleson,  commanding  the  ist  East 
African  Brigade.  .  .  .  [He]  selected  as  his  objective 
the  spur  of  Latema,  which  commands  the  nek  from 
the  north,  and  at  11.4S  a.m.  advanced  to  the 
attack.  ...  As  they  approached  the  bush-clad 
slopes  of  Latema  the  firing  line  came  under  a 
heavy  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  The  enemy  also 
had  at  least  two  guns  and  several  pom-poms  in 
action,  and  our  infantry  could  make  little  head- 
way. At  4  p.  m.  the  Force  Reserve  began  to  ar- 
rive in  Taveta,  and  I  reinforced  the  2nd  Division 
with  the  5th  South  African  Battalion.  At  the  same 
time  General  Malleson,  who  was  seriously  indis- 
posed, asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and 
I  directed  General  Tighe  to  assume  command  of 
the  operation  personally." — General  J.  C.  Smuts, 
Official  report,  Apr.  30,  1916. 

4.  Rhodesians'  gallantry. — Bayonet  charge  by 
NIGHT. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  nth  an  assault 
was  made  on  Latema  Ridge  by  the  Rhodesians, 
King's  African  Rifles  and  130th  Baluchis  of  General 
Tighe's  force.  The  assault  was  ineffective;  but  a 
night  attack  with  the  bayonet  made  by  the  Sth  and 
7th  South  African  Infantry  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Byron,  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat  from 
the  nek.  Unfortunately  "effective  pursuit  through 
the  dense  tropical  forest  which  stretched  from  Ki- 
towo to  Kahe  was  out  of  the  question.  Our  casualties 
in  the  engagement  were  about  270,  which  cannot  be 
considered  excessive  in  view  of  the  important  results 
gained.  .  .  .  While  this  action  was  in  progress  on 
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the  Taveta-Kahe  road,  the  4th  South  African 
Horse  and  12th  South  African  Infantry  kept  up  a 
brisk  engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  Taveta- 
Moschi  road,  where  the  enemy  was  found  to  be 
in  strong  force  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Latema 
and  on  North  Kitovo  Hill.  .  .  With  the  end  of  this 
action  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  for  Kilimanjaro 
came  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  12th  March  General 
Van  Deventer  continued  his  advance  up  to  Mamba 
Mission  and  the  Himo  Bridge  on  the  Taveta- 
Moschi  road,  in  the  face  of  slight  opposition.  .  .  . 
On  the  13th  he  advanced  and  occupied  Moschi 
unopposed,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  the  pre- 
vious night  towards  Kahe." — Ibid. 

5.  General  Stew.art's  flanking  movement. — 
"It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  the  movements  of 
the  ist  Division,  which  had  arrived  at  Geraragua 
on  the  8th,  having  encountered  only  slight  opposi- 
tion. .  .  .  General  Stewart  considered  it  necessary 
to  halt  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  and  recon- 
noitre for  a  road  further  to  the  west.  .  .  .  The 
mounted  troops  left  Geraragua  at  16  hours  [4 
p.m.]  on  the  loth,  on  which  date  they  encountered 
some  opposition.  .  .  .  The  Division  and  the  mounted 
troops  eventually  joined  hands  on  the  Sanja  River 
on  the  night  of  the  i2th-i3th,  and  on  the  13th 
advanced  to  Boma-Ja-Ngombe.  On  the  14th, 
when  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  had  already 
retired  to  the  Ruwu  and  Kahe  positions,  the  ist 
Division  joined  hands  with  General  Van  Deventer 
in  New  Moschi,  through  which  place  the  six  com- 
panies of  the  enemy  who  had  been  opposing  Gen- 
eral Stewart  had  already  passed  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  March,  as  previously  stated.  The  next 
few  days,  from  the  13th  to  the  i8th  March,  w'ere 
spent  in  improving  the  road  from  Taveta  to 
Moschi.  ...  A  position  on  the  Ruwu  River  ap- 
peared ...  to  be  the  next  which  the  enemy  might 
hold,  and  it  was  of  vital  importance  .  .  .  that  the 
enemy  should  be  driven  south  of  this  river  before 
the  rains  commenced.  I  therefore,  on  the  18th, 
issued  orders  for  a  general  advance  towards  the 
Ruwu.  .  .  .  The  advance  was  supported  by  field 
and  mountain  artillery.  The  infantry  occupied  the 
line  Euphorbien  Hill-Unterer  Himo  without  diffi- 
culty, while  the  East  African  Mounted  Rifles  en- 
countered three  enemy  companies  at  Masai  Kraal." 
—Ibid. 

6.  Fight  for  Kahe  Hill. — "On  the  19th  the  gen- 
eral advance  continued,  but  the  ist  East  African, 
2nd  and  3rd  South  African  Brigades  could  make 
little  progress  through  the  well-nigh  impenetrable 
bush  which  surrounded  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  Himo  about  Rasthaus.  .  .  .  [The  2nd  East 
Africans  and  the  mounted  troops  of  the  ist  Division 
reached  Store,  where  during  the  night  of  the  20th 
the  enemy  counter-attacked  in  the  darkness,  but 
were  driven  off.  On  the  20th  General  Van  Deventer 
advanced  from  Moschi  with  a  force  composed  of 
the  ist  South  African  Mounted  Brigade,  the  4th 
South  African  Horse  and  two  field  batteries.  By 
mid-day  on  the  21st  he  had  taken  Kahe  Hill,  Bau- 
man  Hill  and  Kahe  Station.  Several  determined 
but,  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  Germans 
to  recover  the  hill,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Ruwu 
position,  but  they  were  driven  back  into  their 
main  position  which  was  protected  by  the  Soko 
Nassai  and  Dcfu  rivers.  The  position  was  un- 
tenable, however,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  they 
retired  across  the  Ruwu  river  toward  Lembini, 
escaping  Sheppard,  who  had  advanced  from  Store, 
but  some  of  whose  troops  had  been  delayed  by 
the  dense  bush.]  The  result  of  these  operations 
from  the  iSth  to  21st  March  was  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  country  north  of  and  along  the 


Ruwu  River.  Aruscha  had  meanwhile  been  occu- 
pied by  our  mounted  scouts,  who  drove  off  an 
enemy  company  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  thus 
the  conquest  of  the  KiUraanjaro  Meru  Area,  prob- 
ably the  richest  and  most  desirable  district  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  was  satisfactorily  completed." — 
Ibid. 

7.  Reorgant:z.\tion  of  forces. — "Preliminary  to 
both  matters,  how-ever,  was  the  question  of  reor- 
ganization of  the  East  African  forces,  which  I 
deemed  necessary  not  only  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  coming  campaign,  but  also  to  secure 
the  smooth  and  harmonious  working  of  a  most 
heterogeneous  army,  drawn  from  almost  all  con- 
tinents and  speaking  a  babel  of  languages.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  March,  then,  the  East  African 
Force — apart  from  lines  of  communication  troops, 
under  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  S.  Edwards  as 
I.  G.  C. — was  organized  as  follows:  The  First  Divi- 
sion, under  Major-General  A.  R.  Hoskins,  .  .  . 
comprised  the  First  East  African  Brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  S.  H.  Sheppard,  .  .  .  and  the 
Second  East  African  Brigade,  under  Brigadier- 
General  J.  A.  Hannyngton.  .  .  .  The  Second  Divi- 
sion, under  Major-General  J.  L.  Van  Deventer, 
comprised  the  First  South  African  Mounted  Bri- 
gade, under  Brigadier-General  Manie  Botha,  and 
the  Third  South  African  Infantry  Brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  C.  A.  L.  Berrange.  .  .  .  The 
Third  Division,  under  Major-General  Coen  Brits, 
comprised  the  Second  South  African  Mounted 
Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  B.  Enslin,  and 
the  Second  South  African  Infantry  Brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  P..  S.  Beves.  The  Second  South 
African  Mounted  Brigade  arrived  in  May,  and 
was  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the  latter  half  of 
June.  Having  completed  the  above  reorganiza- 
tion, I  disposed  the  infantry  units  as  far  as  pos- 
sible at  suitable  points  on  high  and  dry  ground 
at  Moschi,  Himo,  and  Mbuyuni  with  only  advance 
guards  along  the  deadly  malarial  Hne  of  the  Ruwu, 
facing  the  enemy  forces  in  the  Pare  mountains." 
— General  J.  C.  Smuts,  Official  report,  Apr.  30,  1916. 

8.  General  plan  of  invasion. — "The  most  im- 
portant problem  for  consideration  was  the  strategy 
to  be  followed  in  the  coming  campaign.  As  a 
result  of  the  preceding  operations  we  had  just 
barely  entered  the  enemy  territory,  which  stretched 
out  before  us  in  enormous  extent,  with  no  known 
vital  point  anywhere,  containing  no  important 
cities  or  centres,  with  practically  no  roads,  the 
only  dominant  economical  features  of  the  whole 
being  the  two  railway  systems.  Faulty  strategy 
at  the  beginning,  a  wrong  line  of  invasion  once 
entered  upon,  might  lead  to  months  of  futile 
marching  and  wasted  effort.  All  our  information 
credited  the  enemy  with  the  twofold  intention  of 
conducting  an  obstinate  and  prolonged  campaign 
in  the  Pare  and  Usambara  mountains,  and  there- 
after retiring  to  fight  out  the  last  phases  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Tabora  area,  from  which  much 
of  his  supplies  and  most  of  his  recruits  were 
drawn.  .  .  .  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  pos- 
sibility of  advancing  inland  from  the  coast  along 
the  existing  railway  lines,  which  had  been  adopted 
with  such  signal  success  in  the  German  South- 
West  Africa  campaign.  .  .  .  For  the  occupation  of  the 
Western  parts  of  German  East  Africa  it  was  .  .  . 
only  necessary  to  .  .  .  set  the  Belgian  and  British 
forces  simultaneously  in  symjiathetic  motion  in  the 
Ruanda  and  Bukoba  districts  respectively.  This  was 
done,  and  with  the  best  results.  .  .  .  There  re- 
mained, then,  the  third  and  last  alternative  of 
cither  striking  at  the  main  enemy  forces  in  the 
Pare   and   Usambara    mountains   along    the   Tanga 
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railway  line,  or  of  launchinK  an  attack  against 
the  interior  and  the  Central  Railway  from 
Aruscha.  .  .  .  Powerful  arguments  weighed  with 
me  in  finally  deciding  in  favour  of  an  ad- 
vance into  the  interior.  I  was  informed  that 
the  violence  of  the  coming  rainy  season  would  be 
mostly  confined  to  the  Kiiimanjaro-Aruscha  area; 
that  farther  West  and  South  the  rainy  season  was 
milder,  and  would  not  markedly  interfere  with 
military  operations;  and  therefore  an  advance  into 
the  interior  would  prevent  our  ojierations  being 
brought  to  a  complete  standstill  during  the  rainy 
months  of  April  and  May.  ...  A  small  detach- 
ment at  .\ruscha  fell  back  before  the  advance  of 
our  mounted  scouts,  and  when  the  mounted  bri- 
gade arrived  at  Aruscha  at  the  end  of  March, 
there  was  for  the  moment  nothing  to  prevent  an 
immediate  movement  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy 
country." — Ibid. 

g.  Van  Deventer's  march  to  Konboa  Irangi, 
— "By  ist  April  the  Headquarters  of  the  2nd 
Division,  together  with  the  ist  South  African 
Mounted  Brigade  and  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
had  reached  Aruscha,  while  two  battalions  of  the 
3rd  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  were  on  the 
way.  On  the  same  day  General  Van  Deventer 
reported  that  his  scouts  had  engaged  the  enemy 
six  miles  north  of  Lolkissale,  an  isolated  rocky 
hill  in  the  Masai  Steppe  some  35  miles  southwest 
of  Aruscha.  ...  I  therefore  issued  instructions 
that  the  movement  southward  should  be  initiated 
by  the  occupation  of  Lolkissale.  This  operation 
was  carried  out  with  great  skill  by  the  ist 
Mounted  Brigade.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
April  three  regiments  of  South  African  Horse 
moved  out  from  Aruscha,  and  during  the  night  of 
3rd-4th  April  surrounded  Lolkissale.  The  enemy 
held  the  mountain  with  considerable  determina- 
tion, and  fighting  continued  all  day  on  the  4th 
and  5th;  but  at  daybreak  on  the  6th  the  whole 
force,  consisting  of  the  28th  Field  Company  and 
Kaempfe's  Detachment  numbering  17  whites  and 
404  askaris  with  porters  and  two  machine  guns, 
surrendered.  Our  horses  had  been  without  water 
since  noon  of  the  3rd.  ...  I  decided  to  press 
forward  the  movement  southwards  of  the  2nd  Di- 
vision as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  ordered  General 
Van  Deventer  to  send  his  mounted  troops  to 
occupy  Ufiome,  Umbulu,  and  Kondoa  Irangi  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  reinforce  them.  .  .  .  The 
1st  Mounted  Brigade  continued  its  advance  to 
Ufiome  on  the  7th,  encountering  the  enemy's 
patrols  at  various  points  of  the  route,  and  dis- 
persing them  with  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners.  On 
the  loth  the  enemy  were  located  holding  a  kopje 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ufiome,  and  on  the  nth  the 
Brigade  advanced  from  the  Tarangire  River.  This 
movement  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Ufiome 
on  the  13th,  the  garrison  of  about  20  whites  and 
200  askaris  retiring  into  the  mountains.  .  .  .  Um- 
bulu was  finally  occupied  on  nth  May,  about 
one  company  of  the  enemy  being  driven  out  with 
loss.  The  advance  southward  continued  on  the 
17th,  and  contact  was  made  with  the  enemy  four 
miles  north  of  Kondoa  Irangi  on  the  same  day. 
Fighting  continued  till  noon  of  the  19th,  when 
our  troops  occupied  Kondoa  Irangi  with  no  casu- 
alties. .  .  .  The  expedition,  conducted  by  Van  De- 
venter with  his  usual  dash  and  resourcefulness, 
had  secured  important  results  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Within  a  month  of  the  battle  of  Kahe  we  had 
taken  possession  of  the  high,  healthy,  and  fertile 
plateau  which  connects  Aruscha  with  the  Central 
Railway,  and  had  occupied  the  dominant  strategic 
points   for   any    further    advance.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 


by  the  middle  of  April,  the  rainy  season  had  set 
in  with  the  greatest  violence  in  the  whole  area 
from  Tavcta  to  Kondoa  Irangi.  The  numerous 
rivers  came  down  in  flood,  and  swept  away  almost 
all  our  laboriously  built  bridges,  the  roads  became 
impas.sable  mud  tracks,  and  all  transport  became 
a  physical  impossibility.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  the  rail- 
way had  by  this  time  reached  Taveta,  where  suf- 
ficient supplies  could  be  dumped  for  our  resting 
troops.  .  .  .  The  enemy  had  realized  the  tremen- 
dous threat  which  this  expedition  constituted 
against  his  whole  scheme  of  defence,  and,  thanks 
to  the  onset  of  the  rainy  season  bringing  General 
Van  Deventer's  movement  to  a  standstill,  he  I  the 
enemy]  was  able  to  take  measures  to  avert  the 
danger  to  his  rear  by  hurriedly  transferring  a 
great  part  of  his  force  from  the  Usambara  to  the 
Central  Railway,  moving  by  rail  to  Mombo,  thence 
by  road  to  Morogoro  or  Kilossa,  and  again  by 
rail  to  Dodoma.  This  movement  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  concentrate  some  4,000  men  against 
the  2nd  Division,  which  was  at  the  time  so 
weakened  by  sickness  and  unavoidable  detach- 
ments that  it  could  barely  dispose  of  3,000  rifles 
in  its  isolated  position  at  Kondoa  Irangi.  The 
enemy,  perceiving  this,  felt  encouraged  to  assume 
the  offensive,  and  advanced  from  the  Central 
Railway  in  the  early  days  of  May,  arriving  on 
the  7th  within  six  miles  of  Kondoa  Irangi.  .  .  . 
On  the  9th  the  enemy  drove  in  our  outlying 
piquets  south-east  of  the  village,  and  .  .  .  beg;an 
an  attack  which  lasted  for  nearly  eight  hours. 
This  attack  was  pressed  with  determination,  the 
enemy  making  four  separate  onslaughts,  the  brunt 
of  which  fell  on  the  nth  South  African  Infantry, 
supported  by  the  12th  South  African  Infantry.  In 
some  places  the  enemy  repeatedly  charged  right 
up  to  our  positions.  Firing  finally  ceased  at  3.15 
a.m.  on  the  loth,  when  the  enemy  withdrew.  .  .  . 
From  information  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
fighting  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  about 
twenty-five  companies  engaged,  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck, 
the  German  Commander-in-Chief.  .  .  .  With  this 
defeat,  the  enemy's  last  hope  of  successful  resis- 
tance to  any  large  portion  of  our  forces  was 
extinguished.  He  continued  in  position  round 
Kondoa  during  the  remainder  of  May  and  the 
greater  part  of  June,  keeping  for  the  most  part 
to  the  thick  bush,  and  engaging  in  desultory  fight- 
ing and  occasional  long-range  bombardment." — 
General  J.  C.  Smuts,  Official  report,  Apr.  30,  1916. 
10.  Occupation  of  the  Pare,  Usambara,  and 
Handeni  areas. — "Such  was  the  position  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  May,  the 
rains  abated,  the  ground  once  more  began  to 
harden,  and  it  became  evident  that  a  general 
movement  would  soon  again  be  possible.  The 
direction  of  that  movement  was  settled  for  me 
by  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  enemy  from  the 
Pare  and  Usambara  mountains  before  the^further 
invasion  of  German  East  Africa  could  safely  pro- 
ceed. The  general  conception  was  to  move  east- 
ward along  these  mountains  and  at  a  point  oppo- 
site Handeni  to  swing  South  and  march  towards 
the  Central  Railway  in  a  movement  parallel  to 
that  of  Van  Deventer.  The  concentration  of  the 
enemy  forces  in  front  of  Kondoa  now  made  the 
occupation  of  the  Pares  and  Usambaras  com- 
paratively easy,  but  the  advance  had  to  be  rapidly 
executed  to  forestall  any  return  movement  of  the 
enemy  from  Kondoa  to  the  Handeni  or  Usam- 
bara area.  .  .  .  The  advance  commenced  on  i8th 
May  by  the  movement  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  O. 
Fitzgerald's   battalions    of   the   3rd   King's  African 
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Rifles  from  Mbuyuni  to  the  Ngulu  Gap,  and  on  the 
22nd  May  Brigadier-General  Hannyngton's  brigade 
moved  from  Ruwu  along  the  railway,  while  Gen- 
erals Sheppard's  and  Beves'  brigades  moved  down 
the  Pangani  River  accompanied  by  Major-General 
Hoskins  and  myself.  The  enemy's  first  position 
was  reported  to  be  at  Lembeni  .  .  .  [which,  under 
threat  of  a  turning  movement,  he  evacuated  on 
May  24.  Same  Station  was  occupied  on  the  2Sth 
by  Hannyngton  who  was  joined  on  the  following 
day  by  Fitzgerald.  The  combined  forces  then  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Pass,  the  South  Pare  Mountain 
and  the  Gonja  gap.  On  the  29th  they  were  in 
Gonja,  and  on  the  31st  were  in  possession  of  the 
Mkomazi  road  bridge.  Meantime,  the  main  column 
advanced  steadily  along  the  Pangani  toward 
Mikotscheni.  Our  advanced  troops  came  up  with 
the  enemy  on  the  29th  and  drew  fire  from  his  guns 
— a  naval  4-1  inch  gun  and  two  field  guns.  On 
the  30th  Sheppard  made  a  successful  turning  move- 


tains  in  front  of  us,  as  well  as  on  our  right  flank, 
and  that  any  further  movement  would  have  to 
slow  down.  .  .  .  Since  22nd  May  the  troops  had 
marched  considerably  over  200  miles  in  difficult 
country,  often  having  to  cut  their  way  through 
almost  impenetrable  bush,  and  constantly  engag- 
ing the  enemy  in  his  prepared  rearguard  posi- 
tions. ...  I  therefore  formed  a  large  standing 
camp  on  the  Msiha  River,  some  8  miles  beyond 
the  Lukigura,  in  which  to  rest  and  refit  the  troops 
prior  to  the  next  phase  of  operations." — Ibid. 

II.  Occupation  of  coastal  area  to  Bagamoyo. 
— "The  pause  on  the  Msiha  River  enabled  me 
also  to  deal  with  another  matter  which  was  rap- 
idly becoming  urgent.  I  had  deliberately  left  the 
East  Usambara  area  alone  while  pushing  the 
enemy  forces  in  front  of  me  back  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  possible.  ...  On  i6th  June  the  sth  Indian 
Infantry,  moving  south  towards  the  border,  occu- 
pied   Mwakijembe,    which    the    enemy    had    held 
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mcnt,  by  the  left  under  cover  of  a  frontal  attack 
by  the  Rhodesians,  but  the  enemy  again  slipped 
away  in  the  night.  The  main  body  retreated  to 
Mombo  Station,  and  from  that  place  followed  the 
trolley  line  in  the  direction  of  Handeni.  From 
this  time  on  to  June  23,  the  operations  provide  a 
continuous  story  of  retreat  and  pursuit,  varied  by 
sharp  engagements.  On  June  20  the  enemy  was 
reported  as  holding]  a  strong  position  on  the 
Lukigura  River.  .  .  .  General  Hoskins  .  .  .  marched 
on  the  night  of  23rd  June  to  a  point  on 
the  Lukigura  River,  north  of  the  bridge  held 
by  the  enemy.  This  force  crossed  the  river  the 
nc^xt  morning,  and  then  got  astride  the  road  be- 
hind the  enemy's  position.  The  remainder  of  the 
I  St  Division  under  command  of  General  Sheppard 
advanced  direct  on  the  enemy's  position.  At 
midday  on  24th  June  both  columns  engaged  the 
enemy  on  three  sides,  and  after  some  resistance 
defeated  him.  .  .  .  We  had  now  reached  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Nguru  block  of  mountains, 
and  immediately  in  our  front  was  the  high  Kanga 
mountain.  There  was  every  indication  that  the 
enemy  was  massing  in  great  force  in  both  moun- 


strongly  for  a  long  time  as  a  base  from  which  to 
raid  and  bomb  the  Mombasa  railway.  The  enemy 
force  of  about  one  company  retreated  towards 
the  coast  north  of  Tanga.  Arrangements  were 
then  made  .  .  .  for  the  landing  of  a  force  under 
Colonel  C.  U.  Price,  ...  at  Kwale  Bay,  8  miles 
north  of  Tanga,  and  a  simultaneous  attack  on  that 
port  by  land  and  sea.  This  force,  after  slight 
opposition,  arrived  before  Tanga  on  the  7th  July 
simultaneously  with  the  Navy,  and  occupied  it 
practically  without  opposition.  ...  At  the  same 
time  the  small  force  of  about  two  companies 
which  had  retired  before  Hannyngton  from 
Korogwe  along  the  Pangani,  returned  and  showed 
signs  of  aggressiveness.  .  .  .  [To  put  a  stop  to  this 
guerilla  warfare,  a  series  of  movements,  made  in 
the  direction  of  Amani,  Muhesa  and  down  the 
Pangani  river,  were  successfully  carried  out  by  small 
bodies  of  troops  from  General  Edward's  command. 
Hannyngton  was  directed  to  clear  the  country 
of  raiding  parties),  but  found  the  enemy  had 
already  slipped  through,  part  proceeding  to  the 
coast  at  Mkwadja,  and  the  greater  part  retiring 
south    along    a    track    which    proceeds   by    Rugusi 
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and  Manj^a,  ...  in  a  southerly  direction  to- 
wards Mandera,  on  the  Wami  River.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Mitchell,  in  the  meantime,  had  overtaken  the 
enemy  at  Man^a,  at  the  same  time  as  a 
co-operatinj;  detachment  of  the  Cape  Corps,  sent 
from  Kanuata ;  the  enemy  was  beaten  and  driven 
south  to  Mandera.  Sadani  Bay  was  occupied  by 
the  Navy  on  the  ist  August,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  West  India  Regiment  was  landed  and 
moved  south  and  then  westward  towards  Man- 
dera to  co-operate  with  Mitchell  in  clearing  the 
enemy  from  the  lower  Wami  River.  This  was 
successfully  carried  out,  and  thereafter  the  com- 
bined force  marched  south-east  to  Bagamoyo, 
which  had  been  brilliantly  occupied  by  the  Navy 
on  the  15th  -August." — Ibid. 

12.  Operations  in  western  lake  area. — "Dur- 
ing the  months  in  which  my  main  columns  were 
operating  in  the  Kilimanjaro,  Kondoa  and  Usam- 
bara  areas  and  pressing  their  advance  to  the  Cen- 
tral Railway,  the  'Lake  Detachment,'  consisting  of 
the  98th  Infantry,  4th  Battalion  King's  African 
Rifles,  Baganda  Rifles,  Nandi  Scouts,  and  other 
small  irregular  units,  had  not  remained  inactive. 
Previous  to  the  inception  of  active  operations  in 
East  Africa  the  task  originally  assigned  to  the 
detachment  had  been  the  defence  of  the  Uganda 
and  British  East  Africa  frontiers  on  both  sides 
of  Lake  Victoria,  and  this  task  had  been  faith- 
fully carried  out  for  many  long  months.  Al- 
though no  engagement  of  importance  took  place, 
there  was  constant  activity,  and  minor  affairs^  of 
posts  and  patrols  on  the  300  miles  of  front  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the 
minor  operations  of  the  Lake  Detachment,  my 
principal  concern  in  the  west  was  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  advance 
of  Major-General  Tombeur's  Belgian  forces  [against 
Kigali,  the  capital  of  Ruanda].  ...  As  the 
Belgian  advance  towards  Lake  Victoria  prog- 
ressed during  April,  May  and  June,  our  troops 
further  north  on  the  Kagera  line  increased 
their  activity  against  the  enemy  opposed  to 
them,  and  began  gradually  to  drive  him  from 
his  advanced  posts.  This  withdrawal  enabled  our 
forces  to  become  more  concentrated,  and  finally 
it  was  found  possible  to  release  sufficient  troops 
for  an  operation  against  Ukerewe  Island,  .  .  .  the 
largest  in  Lake  Victoria,  .  .  .  lies  within  a  few 
hours  of  Mwanza  [German  port],  and  forms  a 
favourable  base  for  an  operation  against  that 
town.  The  operation  for  its  capture  vyas  skilfully 
carried  out  on  gth  June  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
D.  R.  Adye,  commanding  the  Lake  Detachment, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Naval  Flotilla  on  the 
lake  under  Commander  Thornley,  R.N.  The 
enemy  was  completely  surprised.  ...  As  the  with- 
drawal of  the  enemy  from  the  Northern  Kagera 
River  and  Karagwe  district  became  accelerated, 
it  also  became  possible  to  concentrate  our  scat- 
tered posts  in  that  area  into  a  mobile  fighting 
force  which  could  act  more  effectively  against  the 
retreating  enemy.  For  this  purpose,  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Charles  Crewe  ...  in  the  middle  of 
June,  with  his  mobile  column  .  .  .  first  occupied 
Bukoba  and  Karagwe  districts,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded south  to  arrange  a  combined  forward  move- 
ment with  the  Belgian  forces.  The  advanced 
parties  of  the  Belgian  column  had  in  the  mean- 
time reached  Namirembe,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lake  Victoria,  at  the  end  of  June,  the  main 
body  further  west  being  hotly  engaged  with  the 
German  forces  retreating  from  the  north.  Sir 
Charles  Crewe  came  to  the  sound  conclusion  that 
the  course  which  promised  the  best  results  was  a 


movement  of  his  force  against  the  important  for- 
tified town  of  Mwanza,  .  .  .  Accordingly,  on  the 
gth,  10th,  and  nth  July,  he  embarked  his  force, 
consisting  of  about  1,800  rifles,  at  Namirembe 
and  Ukerewe  Island,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nth 
landed  a  column  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  R. 
Burgess  at  Kongoro  Point,  east  of  Mwanza,  and 
the  following  day  another  column,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H.  B.  Towse,  further  north  at 
Senga  Point.  By  .  .  .  skilful  disposition  ...  he 
made  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  withstand 
his  advance ;  and  the  threat  to  the  enemy's  retreat 
from  Burgess'  column  made  the  enemy  evacuate 
the  town  on  the  14th  July." — Ibid. 

13.  Van  Deventer's  advance  to  Central  rall- 
WAY. — "I  now  turn  back  to  review  the  main 
operations  further  east,  and  shall  begin  with  Van 
Deventer's  advance  to  the  Central  Railway.  On 
the  24th  June  .  .  .  Van  Deventer  .  .  .  attacked 
the  enemy  positions  all  along  the  line  round  Kon- 
doa Irangi  and  succeeded  in  occupying  them  with 
comparatively  small  loss.  For  some  time  informa- 
tion had  been  received  to  the  effect  that  a 
considerable  transference  of  enemy  forces  from 
Kondoa  to  the  Nguru  front  was  in  progress,  and 
the  enemy  at  Kondoa  had  been  displaying  a 
certain  nervous  activity  and  aggressiveness  which 
are  often  the  prelude  of  preparations  for  a  retire- 
ment. After  the  action,  .  .  .  Van  Deventer  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  sufficient  transport  and  supplies 
for  the  forward  movement  to  the  Central  Railway. 
My  orders  to  him  were  to  clear  his  right  flank 
towards  Ssingida,  to  move  a  small  column  along 
the  Saranda  road  towards  Kilimatinde,  and  to 
move  his  main  force  towards  Dodoma  and  further 
east  on  the  road  to  Mpapua.  .  .  .  On  31  July 
the  Central  Railway  at  Saranda  was  occupied, 
as  well  as  Kilimatinde,  seven  miles  further 
south.  Van  Deventer's  main  column,  moving 
south  along  the  Dodoma  road,  occupied  Cham- 
balla  (Jambalo)  unopposed  on  the  i8th  July  and 
Aneti  on  the  19th.  .  .  .  Van  Deventer  .  .  .  divided 
this  force  into  two  columns  and  ordered  General 
Manie  Botha  to  move  the  Mounted  Brigade  by 
Tissa  Kwa  Meda  and  Njangalo  towards  Kikombo 
station  on  the  Central  Railway,  while  General 
Berrange  .  .  .  was  ordered  to  move  by  Tschenene 
and  Meia  Meia  towards  Dodoma.  On  the  2Sth 
July  Tschenene  was  occupied  with  small  loss.  .  .  . 
On  the  27th  July  Meia  Meia  was  occupied,  and 
...  on  the  29th  July  Berrange  occupied  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  at  Dodoma.  In  the  meantime  the 
First  Mounted  Brigade  had  occupied  Tissa  Kwa 
Meda  after  a  sharp  engagement  on  the  22nd  July. 
From  here  Brigadier-General  Manie  Botha  .  .  . 
returned  to  .  .  .  South  Africa  .  .  .  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Brigadier-General  A.  H.  M.  Nussey. 
.  .  .  After  occupying  Naju  and  Membe  the 
Mounted  Brigade  on  the  28th  July  reached  Njan- 
galo, where  the  enemy  was  driven  from  a  strong 
position.  .  .  .  Kikombo  station  was  reached  on 
30th  July.  By  the  end  of  July  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  Central  Railway  was  thus  in  our  pos- 
session. Practically  every  bridge  or  culvert  was 
found  blown  up,  but  our  advance  had  been  so 
rapid  that  the  enemy  had  had  no  time  for  further 
destruction  of  the  track.  General  Van  Deventer 
spent  the  following  week  in  concentrating  his 
forces  now  scattered  along  the  railway  from  Sa- 
randa to  Kikombo,  at  Njangalo,  which  is  on  the 
main  road  to  Mpapua.  .  .  .  The  concentration  of 
his  Division  at  Njangalo  was  completed  on  the  9th 
August,  and  the  advance  was  resumed  on  that 
date." — Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts,  Report,  Apr.  30,  1916. 

14.  Advance    through     Nguru     mountains. — 
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"The  general  situation  in  German  East  Africa  in 
the  first  week  of  August  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Van  Deventer  had  occup-ed  the  Central 
Railway  from  Kilimatinde  to  Dodoma;  in  the 
Lake  area  the  British  and  Belgian  forces  were 
well  south  of  Lake  Victoria  and  preparing  for  a 
combined  move  towards  Tabora.  Further  west  a 
Belgian  force  had  crossed  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
occupied  Ujiji  and  Kigoma,  the  terminus  of  the 
Central  Railway.  In  the  south-west  General 
Northey's  force  had  occupied  Malangali  after  a 
brilliant  little  action,  and  was  prepared  to  move 
towards  Iringa,  seventy  miles  further  north-east. 
All  coast  towns  as  far  south  as  Sadani  had  been 
occupied,  and  a  small  column  was  working  its 
way  southward  to  the  Wami  River  and  clearing 
the  country  between  the  Nguru  mountains  and 
the  coast.  The  time  had  therefore  come  for  the 
First  and  Third  Divisions  to  resume  the  advance 
to  the  Central  Railway.  .  .  .  The  enemy  held  the 
Mdjonga  valley  strongly  from  Mahassi  to  Turiani, 
and  a  turning  movement  would  have  to  be 
further  west  so  as  to  close  in  either  at  Mata- 
mondo  or  Mhonda  Mission.  .  .  .  While  General 
Sheppard's  brigade  was  to  make  a  feint  from 
Msiha  camp  directly  against  the  enemy's  position 
at  Ruhungu,  on  the  main  road,  he  was  to  move 
the  bulk  of  his  brigade  by  his  left  flank  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Russongo  River,  six  miles  behind  the 
Ruhungu  entrenchments.  General  Hannyngton's 
brigade  was  previously  to  have  moved  to  Mahassi, 
and  from  there,  accompanied  by  General  Hoskins, 
was  to  advance  along  and  clear  the  Mdjonga 
valley.  Brits'  Division  was  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  north  by  the  Lukigura 
valley,  and  then,  turning  west  through  Kimbe,  to 
enter  the  mountains  further  west  of  Mahassi  and 
emerge  from  the  mountains  through  the  Mhonda 
gap  behind  the  enemy's  forces  disposed  along 
Kanga  and  the  Mdjonga  valley.  On  the  5th 
August  General  Enslin  moved  with  the  2nd 
Mounted  Brigade  from  Lukigura  via  Kimbe,  and 
the  following  day  entered  the  Nguru  mountains 
some  eight  miles  west  of  Mahassi.  On  the  6th 
Beves'  Brigade  followed  the  same  route,  while 
General  Hannyngton  marched  along  mountain 
footpaths  straight  from  Lukigura  to  Mahassi.  On 
the  7th  General  Sheppard  moved  out  from  Msiha 
camp.  General  Hannyngton  worked  his  way  down 
the  Mdjonga  valley  and  found  no  strong  opposi- 
tion until  he  reached  Matamondo  on  the  9th.  In 
the  meantime  Enslin  had  .  .  .  arrived  in  the 
Mhonda  gap  and  proceeded  to  occupy  Mhonda  on 
the  8th.  He  sent  back  word  that  the  route 
through  the  mountains  was  entirely  impracticable 
for  wheeled  traffic  of  any  description.  In  con- 
sequence all  our  transport  was  sent  back  to  Luki- 
gura to  follow  Sheppard.  ...  On  the  nth  General 
Sheppard  had  worked  his  way  through  the 
dense  bush  round  the  enemy  positions  on  the 
slopes  of  Kanga  and  had  arrived  at  the  Russongo 
River  only  to  find  the  enemy  gone.  On  the  12th 
I  directed  him  to  proceed  due  south  by  Mafleta 
to  the  Wami  River  at  Kipera  so  as  to  be  well  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  retiring  enemy;  he  reached 
Mafleta  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  following  day 
occupied  Kipera,  where  a  small  enemy  patrol  was 
driven  off  and  a  light  bridge  over  the  Wami  was 
saved.  On  the  12th  and  13th  the  other  brigades 
had  reached  Turiani,  the  enemy  having  fallen 
back  some  miles  further  south.  It  was  becoming 
clear  that  we  were  now  dealing  with  only  part  of 
his  force,  and  that  the  balance  had  retired  further 
south  towards  the  Central  Railway,  either  in  the 
direction   of  Morogoro   or  Kilossa.     Our  progress 


was,  however,  very  much  hampered  by  the  nu- 
merous rivers  flowing  from  the  Kanga  and  Nguru 
mountains,  over  all  of  which  the  bridges  had 
been  destroyed  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  by  us,  includ- 
ing some  of  very  considerable  dimensions.  .  .  .  The 
bulk  of  the  enemy  force  retired  along  the  Moro- 
goro road  towards  Dakawa  on  the  Wami  River, 
while  a  few  companies  went  off  along  the  Kilossa 
road.  General  Hannyngton  was  ordered  to 
Mwomero  to  follow  the  latter  to  the  Mkundi 
River,  while  the  rest  of  the  force  was  ordered  to 
follow  the  enemy  to  Dakawa.  General  Sheppard 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Wami  at  Kigera 
and  to  move  his  brigade  along  the  right  or 
southern  bank  of  the  Wami  to  Dakawa  crossing. 
Sheppard  and  Enslin  arrived  on  opposite  banks  at 
the  enemy  position  on  the  i6th  August,  but  the 
enemy  was  strong  enough  to  hold  Sheppard  at 
bay  some  two  miles  north  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  Enslin  from  attempting  to  cross  the 
river,  which  is  both  wide  and  deep.  The  mounted 
men  got  across  the  river  higher  up  the  following 
day,  and  the  enemy  retired  precipitately  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  the  threat  to  his  line  of  retreat. 
The  Crossing  was  occupied  by  us  the  following 
morning  (i8th  August).  Our  losses  in  this  action 
amounted  to  about  120,  while  the  enemy  had  been 
very  severely  handled.  A  halt  ensued  here,  as 
the  bridging  of  the  river  was  estimated  to  take 
four  days." — Ibid. 

15.  Van  Deventer's  advance  to  Kilossa  and 
Great  Ruaha  river. — "On  gth  August  Van  De- 
venter's  Division  had  been  concentrated  at  Njan- 
galo,  while  the  enemy  was  reported  holding 
Tschunjo  Pass  with  his  left  on  Gulwe  and  his 
right  on  Kongoa.  The  advance  was  commenced 
on  that  day,  and  contact  was  established  with  the 
enemy  at  Tschunjo  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth. 
The  troops  had  to  march  from  Njangalo  to 
Tschunjo  over  a  waterless  area,  and  went  into 
action  without  any  rest.  Fighting  continued 
nearly  all  night,  and  next  morning  the  enemy 
was  found  to  have  retired,  and  was  immediately 
pursued  towards  Mpapua,  where  he  was  again 
engaged  and  defeated  before  nightfall  on  the  same 
day  (i2th  August).  Fighting  and  marching  had 
been  continuous  for  forty-two  miles.  .  .  .  Owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  country  the  flanking  move- 
ments were  delayed  and  the  advance  had  to  de- 
pend for  progress  mainly  on  frontal  attacks.  On 
the  15th  August  the  enemy  was  again  engaged  at 
Kidete  station,  holding  a  strong  position.  He  was 
supported  by  machine,  field  and  heavy  guns.  On 
the  i6th  the  engagement  at  Kidete  was  continued 
until  late  in  the  day.  The  enemy  was  driven  out 
by  a  flanking  movement  by  the  mounted  troops 
who  attacked  in  rear.  Our  casualties  weje  six 
killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  From  15th  Au- 
gust to  22nd  August  our  troops  were  in  daily 
contact  with  the  enemy,  driving  him  gradually 
from  Kidete  along  the  railway  line  to  Kilossa  and 
Kimamba,  which  were  both  entered  on  the  22nd, 
.  .  .  the  day  before  our  advance  was  resumed  on 
the  Wami  River.  In  reporting  these  arduous 
operations  General  Van  Deventer  says: — 'The  rail- 
way from  Kidete  to  Kilossa  for  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  follows  a  narrow  defile  cut 
through  the  Usugara  mountains  by  the  Mkondo- 
kwa  River;  every  yard  of  advance  was  stubbornly 
resisted  by  the  enemy.  Of  the  more  important 
engagements  those  on  the  iqth  at  Msagara  and 
on  the  2ist  before  Kilossa  should  be  mentioned. 
In  all  the  actions  on  this  advance  the  fighting 
con.si.sted  of  the  enemy  receiving  our  advance 
guard  with   one   or  several  ambushes,  then  falling 
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back    on    a    well-prepared    position,    and    retirinR 
from  that  on  to  further  well-selected  ambush  places 
and    positions.      All    the    time    our    less    advanced 
troops    were    subjected    to    vigorous    shelling    by 
means   of    lonp-ranRC    naval    guns.      Since    leaving 
Kondoa    Irangi    the    troops    who    have     reached 
Kilossa  by   the  shortest   route   have   done  at   least 
220  miles.     Those  troops  who  have  gone  via  Kili- 
matinde   and  other   places  have   done   many   more 
miles.     Owing  to  bad  roads,  shortage  of  transport 
and  the  rapidity  of  advance,  the  adequate  ration- 
ing  of   the  troops  was  not   possible.     The   under- 
feeding and  overworking  are  sadly  reflected  in  their 
state     of     health.  .  .  .  After     the     occupation     of 
Kilossa    it    was   ascertained    that    the    enemy    held 
Uleia,  twenty  miles  south,  in  force,  and  was  being 
reinforced  by  troops  from  the  Southern  Command, 
who  had  opposed  General  Northey's  advance.  .  .  . 
The  advance  was,  howeverj  ordered  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
enemy  being  driven  out  of  Uleia  on   26th  August 
and   out   of   Kidodi   on    10th   September.  .  .  .  The 
slight   casualties   sustained   in   the   various  erigage- 
ments  over  an  enormous  track  of  country,  bristling 
with   dongas  and   difficulties  at   every   point,   were 
mainly   due   to   the   advance   being   carried   out   by 
avoiding    as    far    as    possible    frontal    attacks.  .  .  . 
The  success  with  which  the  whole  movement  from 
Kondoa  Irangi  to  the  Central  Railway,  thence  to 
Kilossa,  and  on  to  the  Ruaha  River,  was  carried 
out  is  due  to  the  loyal  co-operation  and  splendid 
spirit  displayed  by  all   units  under  my  command. 
It   is  difficult   to  express  my   high   appreciation   of 
the    conduct    and    spirit    of    the    troops,    who    all 
worked    with    determination    and    zeal ;    their    en- 
durance    and     hardships     during     long     marches 
through  dry  and  waterless  stretches  on  scanty   ra- 
tions form  an  achievement  worthy  of  South  African 
troops.'  " — Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts,  Report,  Apr.  30,  1916. 
16.  Occup.\TioN  OF  Morogoro  and  of  Uluguru 
MouNT.^iNS. — "When     the     advance     through     the 
Nguru   mountains  began   I  entertained  some   hope 
that,   even    if    we    failed    in    cornering    the    enemy 
in  those  mountains,  he  might  still  be  brought   to 
bay   at   Kilossa,    on    the    Central   Railway.  ...  It 
may,   however,    have   been   the    rapid    progress   of 
Van    Deventer    towards    Kilossa    that    caused    the 
enemy  to  retire  with  his  main  force  towards  Moro- 
goro. .  .  .  The    next    move    now    was    to   try    and 
bring  the  enemy  to  bay  at  Morogoro,  if  possible. 
To   this   end   Enslin,   whose   brigade   had   been   or- 
dered to  the  Central  Railway  on  the  21st  August 
and    had    occupied    Mkata    station    on    the    23rd 
August,    was    ordered    to    proceed    immediately    to 
MlaH,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Morogoro, 
on   the   road   to   Kissaka,   round   the   west    of   the 
Uluguru  mountains.     Mlali  was  successfully  occu- 
pied by   him   on   the   24th   August.     General   Van 
Deventer   was   asked   to   send    the    First    Mounted 
Brigade,  under  General  Nussey,  to  reinforce  Enslin 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the   enemy  to 
force   his   way   south   by    that   route.  ...  On   the 
morning    of    the    23rd    August    our    forces    crossed 
the  Wami  by  the  now  completed  bridge,  but  in- 
stead of  moving  forward  to  Morogoro  we  moved 
backward   down  the  right  bank  of  the  Wami  for 
about  nine  miles,  and  from  there  struck  due  east 
so  as  to  cross  the  waterless  belt  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  Ngerengere  River,  north-east   of 
Morogoro.  ...  On   the  night  of  the   24th   August 
we   were   encamped   on   the   Ngerengere    River,    in 
the    neighbourhood    of    Msungulu,    some    eighteen 
miles   north-east    of    Morogoro.      A    mounted    de- 
tachment   under    Colonel    A.    Brink  .  .  .  had    pre- 
ceded  us,   and   had   that  morning   seized  Mkogwa 


Hill,   some    three   miles   further   south-east   on   the 
other  side  of  the  river.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  man  and  beast,  the  next  day  was  spent  in 
reconnoitring  the  country,  and  on  the  26th  August 
the    advance    was    resumed,    General    Hannyngton 
being    directed    to    Mikcsse    station,    twenty    miles 
east  of   Morogoro,  and   the   brigades   of  Sheppard 
and    Beves    moving    up    the    Ngerengere    towards 
Morogoro.      Both    places    were    occupied    on    26th 
August,    only,    however,    to    find    that    the   enemy 
had    gone,    the    Commander-in-Chief    von    Lettow 
and   Governor   Schnee   with   a   force   on   the   track 
due   south    of    Morogoro    through    the   mountains, 
and  another  force  by  the  eastern  or  Kiroka  route, 
while   Enslin   was   engaged   with    a    third   force   at 
Mlali.  .  .  .  General  Sheppard   occupied   Kiroka   on 
the    26th,   and    General    Hannyngton    was   ordered 
to  continue  the  advance  south  after  the  retreating 
enemy.      By    the   30th   August   the    First    Division 
had    pressed   the    enemy    over    the    Ruwu,    having 
been  continually  engaged  with  him  since  the  27th. 
.  .  .  The    enemy    fought    rearguard    actions    every 
day,  and  held  up  our  advance  at  every  convenient 
place.      Unfortunately    the    country    is    very    well 
suited    to    his    tactics.  .  .  .  The    bridging    of    the 
Ruwu    took   several   days,   and   for   some   distance 
beyond  the  road  passes  along  the  face  of  precipi- 
tous   rocks,    round    which    the    enemy    had    con- 
structed a  gallery  to  afford  a  track  for  his  trans- 
port. .  .  .  Between  the  Ruwu  and  Mwuha  Rivers 
the    road    passes    first    through    swampy    country 
and   then   over   one   of   the  spurs  of   the   Uluguru 
mountains,    which    ends    with    a    precipitous    face, 
to   the  south.     Through   this  spur   and  down   this 
face  a  mountain  pass  was  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
took  the  technical  corps,  as  well  as  most  of  Gen- 
eral   Sheppard's   brigade,    several    weeks,    and    will 
remain   a    notable   and   enduring   engineering    feat. 
Almost    every    day    prisoners   were    taken,    and   in 
one    of    these    daily    actions    a    machine    gun    was 
captured.     On  the  loth  September  Tulo  was  occu- 
pied, and  Hannyngton's  brigade,  which   was  lead- 
ing the  advance,  moved  on  towards  Dutumi,  where 
the  enemy  made  a  resolute  stand  for  several  days, 
being    only    finally    driven    south    to    the    Mgeta 
River  on   the   13th  September.     I  now  turn   back 
to    review    the    operations    inside    and    along    the 
western    slopes    of    the    Uluguru    mountains.      As 
already  stated.   General   Enslin's  Mounted   Brigade 
reached    Mlali    on    the    24th    August    from    Mkata 
station.     Early   on   the   morning   of   that   day   the 
advance    scouts    of    the    brigade    rushed    Kisagale 
Hill,  .  .  .  and   captured   an   ammunition   depot   of 
the  enemy.  ...  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  regi- 
ments galloped  up  the  valley  to  the  north  of  this 
hill,  .  .  .  and    took    up    positions    in    the    foothills 
in    the    immediate    neighbourhood.      In    the    after- 
noon   this    regiment,    after   severe    fighting,    found 
their  positions  in   the  valley  untenable.  .  .  .  They 
retired  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  but  remained 
in    possession    of    the    road.      Fighting    continued 
during  the  following  day,  and  as  the  enemy  found 
it  impossible  to  dislodge  our  men  from  the  road, 
they    destroyed    two    naval    guns  .  .  .  and    retired 
into    the    mountains   towards   Mgeta    Mission   sta- 
tion, .  .  .  about  ten  miles  further  into  the  moun- 
tains. .  .  .  On     the     27th     General     Nussey 's  .  .  . 
brigade  .  .  .  occupied   Mgeta   Mission,   while   Ens- 
lin's   men  .  .  .  had    driven  .  .  .  [the    enemy]     off 
Hombossa  mountain  south-west  of  Mgeta.    At  this 
stage  I   .  .  .  ordered  Nussey  to  follow  the  enemy 
through    the    mountains    along    the   course    of    the 
Mgeta    River,   while   Enslin   was   ordered   back   to 
the   track   which   proceeds   round  the  west   of   the 
mountains  ...  to    Kissaki    at    the    southern    ex- 
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treitiity  of  the  mountains.  In  this  march  Enslin's 
brigade  was  joined  by  Beves'  two  infantry  regi- 
ments and  was  accompanied  by  General  Brits. 

"It  was  clear  to  me  from  the  vast  quantities  of 
heavy  gun  ammunition  captured  at  this  and  vari- 
ous other  points  in  the   Uluguru   that  the  enemy 
had    intended    a    long    and    elaborate    defence    of 
these  mountains,  and  that   it  was  the   unexpected 
arrival  of  General  Enslin  at  MlaH  and  the  auda- 
cious  and   successful   pursuit   into    the    mountains, 
combined  with  the  operations  of  General  Hoskins' 
Division  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  that 
had   forced   the  enemy   to   abandon  his   plans   and 
retreat  towards  Kissaki.    Nussey,  followed  only  by 
porter    transport,   slowly    worked   his   way   south- 
ward  through    the   mountains,   finding    much    am- 
munition   abandoned    everywhere.      General    Brits, 
on    arriving    at    Mssongossi    River,    found    that    it 
was   impossible   to   take   his  guns   or   wagons   any 
further,    and   from    there    they    had    to    return    to 
Morogoro  and  rejoin  him  later  at  Kissaki  by  the 
eastern    route.      From    Mahalaka    to    Kissaki    he 
followed  the  elephant   track   which   had   been   the 
route    of    Burton    and    Speke's    journey    into    the 
interior  in  1857.    On  the  sth  September  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of    Kissaki    was    reached    without    any 
serious    opposition.  .  .  .  General    Brits    decided    to 
attack  Kissaki  on  the  7th  September.  .  .  .  Kissaki 
was  found   to   be   strongly   held,   the   bulk   of   the 
enemy  being   on   the  right  bank   of  the  Mgeta  in 
front  of  Enslin,  while  dense  bush  prevented  Beves 
on   the  other  side  of  the   river  from  offering  any 
effective   assistance    to    the    former.     The   enemy's 
superior    force    therefore    found    it    possible    first 
to  threaten  Enslin's  left  flank  by  moving  between 
him    and   Beves,   and   when    Enslin    weakened   his 
right   flank   to   reinforce   his   left,   the   pressure   of 
the  enemy  again  became  too  strong  on  his  right. 
He  therefore  decided  to  retire  at  night.  .  .  .  Beves 
was  also  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  whole  force 
entrenched  below  Little  Whigu  hill,  six  miles  north 
of    Kissaki,    and   awaited    the    arrival    of    Nussey. 
Nussey,  who  was  in  ignorance  of  these  events  or 
the  position  of  General  Brits,  arrived  before  Kissaki 
on    the    morning    of    the    following    day,    and    an 
action   developed,   in   which   he   gallantly   held   his 
ground  against  much  superior   forces  till  the  eve- 
ning, when  General  Brits'  messengers  reached  him 
with  an  order  to  withdraw  to  Little  Whigu. 
It  was  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  ruggedness 
of   the   terrain   and   the  thickness  of   the   bush,   to 
go    to    his    assistance.  ...  It    was    only    on  'the 
I  Sth   September,   when    General    Hannyngton    had 
already    captured    Dutumi,    eighteen    miles    further 
east,   that   General   Enslin,   by   a   flank   movement 
round   the   north-east   of  Kissaki   to   Dakawa   and 
the   threat   to   cut   off   the   enemy's   retreat   to   the 
Rufiji,   compelled   him   to   evacuate   Kissaki.     The 
enemy  had  left  behind  his  hospital  full  of  sick  and 
about  seventy-two  white  Germans,  but  all  supplies 
had  been  removed  or  destroyed.     The  enemy  had 
now    been    driven    everywhere    from    the    Uluguru 
mountains,   and    taken    up   a   defensive   line"  along 
the   Mgeta    River   south    of    Dutumi,   and   further 
to  the  west  astride  the  road  from   Kissaki   to  the 
Rufiji.      The    attack   against    him    along    this    line 
was  not  pressed,  as  our  men  were  exhausted  and  .  .  . 
a  thorough  rest  was  imperatively  necessary,  not  only 
on   military   but   also   on   medical  grounds."— //;fd. 
17.    Occupation     of     Dar-es-Salaam     and     of 
South  Coast. — "Turning  now  to  the  coastal  opera- 
tions,  which   were   conducted  simultaneously    with 
these   movements   in   the   interior,   I    have   already 
stated  that  the  Navy  occupied  Bagamoyo  on   15th 
August.    At  this  point  General  Edwards  assembled 


a  force  of  about  1,800  rifles  under  Colonel  Price 
for  the  operations  against  Dar-es-Salaam.  This 
force  was  divided  into  two  columns:  Neither  col- 
umn met  any  serious  opposition  on  the  march,  as 
the  enemy,  aware  of  the  overwhelming  force  mov- 
ing against  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  determined  to  avoid 
capture  and  also  anxious  to  avoid  siege  operations 
against  a  town  containing  a  large  German  non- 
combatant  population,  had  decided  not  to  defend 
the  place,  and  was  everywhere  falling  back  before 
our  advance.  Ruwu  railway  bridge  was  found 
completely  destroyed.  South-west  of  Ruwu  a  small 
German  force  was  found,  which  was  driven  south 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  column  then 
marched  east  towards  Dar-es-Salaam.  In  the 
meantime  the  coastal  column,  after  occupying 
Kondutschi  and  Mssassani  Bay,  had  flung  its 
right  wing  forward  and  occupied  the  Mssimbusi 
River,  which  flows  round  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the 
west  and  north.  The  Navy  at  the  same  time  ap- 
peared before  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  on  3rd  Septem- 
ber the  place  surrendered,  and  was  occupied  by 
our  forces  on  4th  September.  The  enemy  forces 
had  left  a  few  days  before.  .  .  .  The  railway  sta- 
tion and  harbour  works  had  been  effectively  de- 
stroyed; the  s.s.  Tabora,  Konig,  and  Mowe  were 
found  sunk  in  the  harbour  beyond  any  hope  of 
being  salved;  but  the  Feldmarschall  has  since  been 
recovered  [while]  ...  the  floating  dock  is  also 
being  salved.  I  considered  that  the  time  had  now 
come  to  occupy  effectively  the  whole  of  the  coast, 
and  accordingly  made  arrangements  with  the  Ad- 
miral for  conveying  forces  south  and  co-operating 
in  the  seizure  of  all  important  points  on  the  coast 
south  of  Dar-es-Salaam.  In  this  way  Mikindani 
(13th  September),  Ssudi  Bay  (isth  September), 
Lindi  (i6th  September),  Kilwa  Kissiwani  (7th 
September),  Kilwa  Kivinge  (commonly  called 
Kilwa)  (7th  September),  and  Kiswere  were  all 
occupied  before  the  end  of  September.  At  Kilwa 
a  strong  column  was  landed  for  operations,  which 
I  proposed  to  conduct  against  the  enemy  from  that 
quarter.  This  occupation  of  the  southern  coast 
not  only  helped  to  pen  the  enemy  up  in  the  in- 
terior, but  was  intended  to  prevent  any  assistance 
from  reaching  the  enemy   from   oversea." — Ibid. 

18.  Restoration  of  Central  railway. — "The 
restoration  of  Dar-es-Salaam  harbour  and  the 
preparation  of  Kilwa  as  bases  for  our  operations 
in  the  interior  are  both  matters  of  some  difficulty, 
and  requiring  some  time  to  complete.  .  .  .  While 
the  [Central]  railway  track  was  largely  left  un- 
damaged by  the  enemy,  the  bridges  had  been  care- 
fully demolished.  Between  Kilossa  and  Dar-es- 
Salaam  alone  about  sixty  bridges,  some  of  ve'ry 
considerable  dimensions,  had  been  wrecked.  To 
restore  these  so  as  to  carry  heavy  locomotives 
would  take  many  months,  during  which  period' all 
further  operations  would  have  to  remain  at  a 
standstill,  and  an  unbearable  strain  would  be  put 
on  our  enormously  strctchcd-out  transport  lines 
from  Moschi  railhead  and  Korogwe  on  the  Tanga 
railway.  The  difficulty  had  been  solved  for  Gen- 
eral Van  Deventer  by  a  simple  but  ingenious  device 
of  the  South  African  Pioneers  under  him.  This 
was  to  restore  the  bridges  with  local  material  so 
as  to  carry  a  weight  of  about  6  tons,  and  to  nar- 
row the  gauge  of  our  heavy  motor  lorries  so  that 
they  could  run  on  railway  trolley  wheels  over  the 
line  thus  restored.  ...  In  this  way  General  Van 
Deventer  had  supplied  his  division  over  the  rail- 
way track  for  the  120  miles  advance  from  Dodoma 
to  Kilossa,  and  but  for  this  solution  of  his  trans- 
port trouble  his  advance  to  the  Great  Ruaha  River 
at  this  stage  would  have  been  a  physical  impos- 
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sibility.  As  soon  as  Morogoro  was  occupied,  the 
same  treatment  was  applied  to  that  section  of  the 
line,  with  the  result  that  .  .  .  [on)  the  6th  October 
the  railway  track  .  .  .  (was  opened]  for  motor 
traffic  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Dodoma." — Ibid. 

ig.  Northey's  advance. — "A  word  more  about 
the  western  operations  will  complete  the  picture 
of  the  military  situation  in  German  East  Africa 
by  the  middle  of  October.  Brigadier-General  E. 
Northey,  .  .  .  whose  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  ability  and  vigour,  occu- 
pied Lupembe  on  iqth  August  and  Iringa  on  2Qth 
August ;  the  latter  place  would  have  been  occupied 
much  earlier  but  for  my  advice  to  him  to  siow 
down  while  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces 
from  the  Central  Railway  was  still  uncertain.  .  .  . 
Ssonega  in  the  south  has  also  been  occupied." — Ibid. 

20.  Adv.^nce  to  Tabora. — "In  the  north-west, 
as    already    stated,   Sir    Charles    Crewe's    advance 


GENERAL  PAUL  VON  LETTOW-VORBECK 

troops  were  at  Misungi,  south  of  Mwanza,  on  i6th 
July  while  one  Belgian  column  was  farther  west 
near  Biaramulo  and  Namirembe,  and  a  second  Bel- 
gian column  was  at  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika  on 
5th  August.  It  was  arranged  between  General 
Tombeur  and  General  Crewe  that  their  columns 
from  Lake  Victoria  should  advance  simultaneously 
to  St.  Michael  and  Iwingo  respectively  on  the 
western  and  eastern  roads  southward  to  Tabora. 
Difficulties  of  transport  supplies  and  organization 
delayed  their  advance  so  that  General  Crewe  only 
reached  Iwingo  on  7th  August  and  Colonel  Moli- 
tor's  Belgian  column  could  not  be  concentrated 
at  St.  Michael  before  the  22nd  August.  The  British 
column  reached  Schinjanga  on  the  30th  August, 
In  the  meantime  the  Belgian  Ujiji  column  under 
Colonel  Olsen  had  steadily  moved  forward  towards 
Tabora,  and  on  ist  and  2nd  September  fought 
actions  with  the  enemy  to  the  west  and  south- 
west of  Tabora.  General  Tombeur  therefore  de- 
cided to  push  Colonel  Molitor's  column  southward 
with  all  possible  speed  so  as  to  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  Colonel  Olsen.    Their  combined  opera- 


tions caused  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  the  Belgian 
forces  occupied  Tabora  on  the  19th  September, 
while  a  week  later  General  Crewe's  advanced 
troops  occupied  the  railway  at  Igalulu,  east  of 
Tabora.  The  enemy  retired  in  two  columns — one 
under  General  Wahle  eastward  along  the  railway 
and  then  southward  to  the  Itumba  Mountains;  the 
other  under  Wintgens  southward  via  Sikonge." — 
Ibid. 

21.  Portuguese  advance. — "In  the  extreme 
south  General  Gil  with  a  Portuguese  force  has 
crossed  the  Rovuma  River  and  occupied  certain 
strategic  points  to  the  north  of  it.  The  net  re- 
sult of  all  these  operations  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing is  that  the  Germans  have  been  driven  south 
over  the  Central  Railway  and  are  now  disposed 
as  follows: — In  the  north-east,  on  the  Rufiji  River 
and  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  it;  in  the  west, 
along  or  south  and  east  of  the  Great  Ruaha  River 
and  Ulanga  River.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Mahenge  plateau,  they  have  lost  every  healthy  or 
valuable  part  of  their  colony.  In  the  east  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  coast,  and  in  the  south  the 
Portuguese  army  has  appeared  north  of  the 
Rovuma  River." — Ibid. 

22.  Military  situation. — German  strategy. — 
Rufiji  campaign. — Siege  of  Malangali. — "As  re- 
gards the  disposition  of  forces  there  had  been 
made  at  the  end  of  October,  the  important  move 
of  sending  the  3rd  East  African  Brigade,  then  a 
new  formation,  by  sea  from  Dar-es-Salem  to 
Kilwa,  150  miles  farther  south  on  the  coast,  and 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  Rutigi  estuary.  North 
of  the  Rufigi  the  enemy  still  held  towards  the 
coast  a  triangle  of  country  from  which  he  made 
thrusts  towards  Dar-es-Salem  and  the  railway.  His 
chief  point  of  support  here  was  at  Kisseranga,  a 
strong  position  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  rugged 
hills.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  turn  him 
out  of  it,  but  it  had  not  been  successful.  Begin- 
ning at  Kilwa  on  the  east,  going  round  by  Kis- 
seranga, through  Kidatu,  and  New  Iringa  (now 
Van  Deventer's  headquarters)  to  Northey's  main 
position  on  the  Ruhuje,  the  British  forces  were 
disposed  roughly  along  two-thirds  of  a  circle. 
Northey  was  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of 
South  African  Infantry  sent  north  by  rail  and 
then  across  Lake  Nyassa.  The  Rufigi  is  the  main 
trunk  of  a  great  system  of  rivers,  and  streams 
which,  like  the  branches  and  twigs  of  a  tree,  con- 
verge into  it  from  the  interior  plateaux.  Every- 
where the  plateaux  have  been  scored  into  ridges, 
divided  by  valleys  which  in  the  wet  season  are 
swamps,  and  in  the  dry  a  rank  growth  of  tangled 
tropical  bush.  Manifestly  it  was  an  ideal  country 
in  which  to  play  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  as  the 
Germans  had  themselves  found  in  the  native  wars, 
and  it  was  conversely  a  very  unideal  terrain  over 
which  to  hunt  a  slim  and  elusive  foe.  Von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck,  therefore,  was  long-headed  in  selecting 
this  as  the  stage  for  the  last  act  of  his  drama. 
Because  of  the  character  of  the  country  and  its 
opportunities,  he  was  not  disposed  to  remain  passive 
while  Smuts  worked  out  preparations  for  crushing 
him.  What  those  preparations  were  was  disclosed 
to  some  extent  by  the  trace  of  the  British  line. 
It  probably  appeared  to  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  that 
the  two-thirds  of  a  circle  were  meant  shortly  to 
become  a  whole  one.  His  counterplan  was  to  wall 
up  the  force  at  Kilwa,  which  had  fastened  danger- 
ously upon  his  flank,  and  in  the  weeks  which  must 
elapse  before  the  British  main  force  was  on  its 
legs  again,  to  strike  with  all  his  weight  at  Northey. 
If  that  troublesome  opponent  could  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  force  at  Kilwa  held,  then  as  likely  as  not 
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the  British  thrust  when  it  took  place  might  be 
turned  into  a  failure.  But  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
disguised  these  intentions  with  characteristic 
finesse.  The  first  move  was  an  attempt  to  wedge 
Northey  off  from  Van  Deventer — they  were  acting 
in  co-operation.  It  was  thought  on  the  British 
side  that  this  was  an  effort  to  break  through,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  fighting 
and  skirmishing,  with  the  result  that  for  a  time 
Northey  was  cut  off  from  communication  with 
New  Iringa.  Whether  he  saw  the  true  character 
of  the  manoeuvre  or  not,  Northey  had  prudently 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Lupembe,  holding 
Malangali  with  an  advanced  detachment.  To 
Malangali  the  Germans  laid  siege  (November  8-12), 
and  being  somewhat  in  haste  to  get  on,  tried  to 
carry  the  defences  by  storm.  In  that  kind  of 
operation,  however,  they  had  had  very  poor  for- 
tune, and  this  was  no  exception.  Three  times 
their  storming  parties  came  on,  and  each  time  they 
were  dogged  enough  to  get  to  close  quarters,  but 
they  were  not  dogged  enough  to  get  in,  and  they 
were  still  sitting  before  the  place  when  Lieut. -Col. 
R.  E.  Murray  advanced  with  a  column  to  its  relief. 
A  week  later  (November  17)  Lupembe  was  at- 
tacked. Though  on  a  small  scale,  it  was  a  fierce 
battle,  and  the  German  losses  may  be  judged  from 
the  circumstance  that  here  and  at  MalangaH,  besides 
the  wounded,  who  must  have  been  at  least  thrice 
the  number,  those  found  dead  and  abandoned  on 
the  field,  and  the  prisoners,  totalled  125  Europeans 
and  619  askaris.  Northey  had  again  proved  a  hard 
nut  to  crack,  and  he  was  still  at  Lupembe,  and  a 
nasty  threat  to  Mahenge;  a  threat  which,  if  the 
walling  up  operations  at  Kilwa  were  to  come  to 
anything,  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  the  last 
straw  of  ill-luck  came  when  Murray  surrounded 
the  contingent  of  Lieut.-Col.  Heubner,  who  had 
been  scouring  the  country  towards  New  Iringa 
and  had  made  himself  very  unpleasant.  Heubner's 
column  was  500  strong.  The  survivors  who  sur- 
rendered were  54  Germans  and  303  natives.  North- 
west of  Kilwa  on  the  coast,  the  British  had  seized 
among  other  positions  a  bold  spur  of  the  Matumbi 
hills,  and  the  native  town  of  Kibata  sited  upon  it. 
If  they  were  to  be  blockaded  at  Kilwa,  this  Kibata 
position,  which  was  on  the  way  to  the  Rufigi, 
must  be  retaken,  and  there  was  a  determined  effort 
to  retake  it.  The  loss  of  Kibata,  however,  would 
have  left  the  British  move  on  Kilwa  stranded,  and 
the  defence  was  as  determined  as  the  attack.  On 
and  around  the  spur  were  various  outlying  posi- 
tions. In,  the  fighting  they  were  taken  and  re- 
taken. On  December  10  the  enemy  essayed  to 
carry  the  position  by  storm  in  a  night  attack, 
supported  by  naval  guns  as  well  as  by  field  pieces. 
The  British  guns  were  unable  to  get  up  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  roads— the  wet  season  had  now 
set  in— but  in  spite  of  that  the  garrison  beat  off 
the  assault.  The  next  step  was  an  effort  to  en- 
circle the  place  and  starve  out  the  defence  by 
a  close  blockade.  Hannyngton's  Brigade,  how- 
ever, moving  up  from  Kilwa,  worked  west  and, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  that  of  O'Grady,  cut 
the  German  communication.  It  was  now  they 
who  were  likely  to  be  starved  out.  Without  further 
delay  they  raised  the  siege.  Both  in  the  coastal 
area  and  in  the  south-west  the  German  counter- 
offensive  had  met  with  a  check.  Between  the 
operations  at  Kissali  and  the  renewed  advance  of 
General  Smuts  there  was  an  interval  of  three 
.months.  In  part  the  pause  arose  from  reorganisa- 
tion difficulties;  in  part  from  the  weather.  But 
by  the  end  of  December,  1Q16,  everything  was 
ready    for    another    move.     This   time,   since    the 


main  force  still  commanded  by  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck was  now  on  the  Rufigi,  safeguarding — it  is  a 
wide  and  deep  river — the  practicable  crossings,  and 
especially  that  at  Kibambwe,  south-east  of  Kissaki, 
the  plan  of  General  Smuts  was,  passing  over  the 
river,  to  advance  to  the  south-east,  in  conjunction 
with  an  advance  of  Hoskins's  Division  from  Kilwa 
to  the  north-west.  The  two  approaching  lines  of 
advance  would  thus  trace,  as  it  were,  the  base 
of  a  triangle  of  which  the  Rufigi  was  one  side  and 
the  coast  the  other,  and  within  that  triangle  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  if  not  bottled  up,  should  in 
breaking  out  be  heavily  trounced.  At  the  same 
time  communication  between  these  hostile  troops 
on  the  Rufigi  and  those  at  Mahenge  should  be 
cut.  In  order,  however,  that  the  scheme  might 
not  become  too  soon  apparent,  it  was  essential  to 
throw  the  manoeuvring  force  over  the  Rufigi  before 
the  enemy's  suspicions  were  aroused,  to  secure, 
therefore,  an  unopposed  crossing,  and  until  that  had 
been  done,  to  disguise  the  intention.  The  pro- 
cedure of  disguise  was  in  the  first  instance  to  set 
Van  Deventer  in  movement,  and  marching  out 
from  New  Iringa  towards  Mahenge  he  fought 
(December  25-27)  a  three  days'  battle  with  hostile 
forces  entrenched  in  the  Lukegeta  pass.  Northey 
also  started  to  move  upon  Mahenge  by  way  of 
Mfirika.  So  far  the  main  British  force  gave  no 
sign  of  activity,  except  that  some  little  time  before 
Beves's  Brigade  had  marched  south  from  Moro- 
goro.  The  troops  in  line  were  the  brigades  of 
Sheppard,  Beves,  and  Cunliffe,  with  the  Indian 
contingent  in  reserve."— E.  Dane,  British  campaigns 
in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  pp.  142-145. 

23.  Germ.-vns  north  of  the  Rufigi. — "The 
enemy  still  held  north  of  the  Rufigi  the  three- 
corner-shaped  area  marked  off  by  the  little  river 
Mgeta,  and  the  line  of  hills  beyond  Kissangire, 
and  with  that  area,  to  which  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
had  tenaciously  hung,  their  main  communication 
was  by  the  bridge  at  Kibambwe.  Near  this  fine 
of  front  was  Dutumi,  held  by  the  British,  and 
Tulo.  On  their  side  of  the  line  the  Germans  held 
Behobeho.  The  Brigades  of  Sheppard  and  Cun- 
liffe were  massed  at  Dutumi  and  Tulo  for  an 
attack  upon  this  part  of  the  enemy  front,  the 
manifest  object  of  the  move  being  to  cut  him  of! 
from  the  Kibambwe  crossing  and  isolate  his  troops 
north  of  the  big  river.  And  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  that  the  move  was  seriously  meant,  it 
was  supported  by  a  flanking  manceuvre  to  the 
east  by  a  column  made  up  of  the  2nd  Kashmiris, 
and  a  Nigerian  battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  A.  Lyall,  whose  instructions  were 
to  work  round  to  a  point  on  the  road  north  of 
Behobeho.  At  the  same  time,  Sheppard  was  dis- 
patched on  a  movement  round  the  enemy's  western 
flank,  and  in  association  with  this  manoeuvre  Lieut.- 
Col,  Dyke,  with  a  double  company  of  the  130th 
Baluchis,  was,  moving  on  an  outer  but  nearly 
parallel  line,  to  work  round  by  the  west  and 
reach  the  same  point  as  Lyall,  but  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  All  these  tactics,  needless  to  say, 
were  designed  to  mask  the  real  purpose  of  the 
whole  operation,  which  was  to  secure  a  crossing 
of  the  Rufigi  unopposed  and  before  the  enemy  sus- 
pected it.  And  that,  the  vital  part  of  the  affair, 
was  entrusted  to  Beves.  The  point  Beves  made 
for,  setting  out  from  Kirengwe  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, was  Mkalin.so,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rufigi  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Ruaha.  This 
point  lay  twenty  miles  above  Kibambwe.  Beves 
had  before  him  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  and 
part  of  the  way  a  road  had  to  be  cut.  Before 
the  operations  round  Behobeho,  though  they  were. 
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no  more  than  a  holding  attack,  the  enemy  showed 
signs  of  giving  way.  Of  this  Beves  was  duly 
warned,  and  his  South  Africans,  to  save  time, 
covered  the  last  stage  in  a  continuous  march  of 
thirty  hours,  a  feat  which  has  rarely  had  a  parallel 
and  is  in  tropical  campaigning  a  record.  They  ar- 
rived a  day  in  advance  of  the  time  table;  crossed 
the  Rufigi  unopposed,  and  established  a  bridge- 
head on  the  farther  bank.  The  main  object  of  the 
operations  thus  made  good,  the  attack  north  of 
Behobeho  became  a  serious  business  designed  to 
push  enemy  eastward  and  delay  his  retirement  over 
the  Kibambwe  bridge.  Striving  to  elude  Shep- 
pard,  the  retreating  force  came  across  Dyke,  who 
with  his  Baluchis  had  put  himself  astride  the  road. 
He  was  attacked,  but  held  on.  Four  charges  were 
made,  and  there  was  hand-to-hand  fighting  with 
the  bayonet.  Still  the  road  could  not  be  cleared, 
and  the  enemy  had  at  length  to  find  a  way  round 
to  the  east.  South  of  Behobeho,  the  road  was 
again  obstructed  by  the  25th  Fusiliers,  and  there 
was  another  bitter  little  battle.  Here  Capt.  F.  C. 
Selous,  the  famous  hunter,  explorer,  and  naturalist 
was  killed." — Ibid.,  pp.  145-146. 

(b)  West  Africa. — Conquest  of  Cameroons. — 
"The  direct  effect  of  the  occupation  of  Jaunde 
[on  Jan.  i,  IQ16]  was  to  relieve  all  pressure  in 
front  of  the  French  force  advancing  from  Man- 
geles,  the  Jaunde-Kribi  road  being  reached  early 
in  January.  British  and  French  forces  were  moved 
during  the  first  week  in  January  to  Widemenge 
and  in  the  direction  of  Ebolowa  via  Olama  and 
Onana  Besa  crossings  of  the  Njong  River.  At 
Kol  Maka,  Lieut.-Colonel  Haywood  succeeded  in 
securing  the  release  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  civilian  and  native  non-combatants  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Germans  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  war;  his  force,  supported 
by  a  strong  French  column,  continued  its  advance 
on  Ebolowa,  on  which  place  a  second  Allied  col- 
umn was  also  advancing.  A  French  force  under 
Lieut.-Colonel  Faucon  occupied  Ebolowa  on  the 
iQth  January,  after  experiencing  some  slight  re- 
sistance. The  definite  move  of  the  remnants  of 
the  German  forces  toward  Spanish  territory  now 
became  apparent,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Haywood 
proceeded  with  all  despatch  to  follow  them  up 
as  far  as  Nkan,  from  which  place  I  diverted  him 
via  Efulen  on  Kribi,  in  order  to  clear  the  western 
area  of  stragglers.  A  British  force  was  also  moved 
to  Lolodorf.  Colonel  Morisson  took  command 
of  a  strong  French  force,  and,  moving  towards  the 
Spanish  frontier,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Ger- 
man force  in  front  of  him  across  the  Campo  River 
into  neutral  territory.  A  similar  operation  was 
conducted  by  the  French  force  which  had  operated 
from  Campo,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  February 
no  Germans  were  left  in  the  Cameroons,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  country  had  been  completed." — 
General  Sir  Charles  Dobell,  Official  report,  Mar.  i, 
1916. 

VIIL     IRISH  REBELLION 

Outbreak  in  Dublin. — In  April  1916  the  British 
empire  was  faced  by  an  armed  revolt  in  Ireland, 
which  came  to  a  head  in  Dublin  in  Easter  week. 
The  rebellion  had  no  effect  on  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  Irish  troops  at  the  front.  But  as  soon  as 
the  country  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  the 
rising  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  recruiting  almost 
ceased  in  the  south  and  west,  and  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  the  Irish  regiments  up 
to  strength  without  filling  their  depleted  ranks 
from  other  sources.     Moreover,  the  army  became 


a  fruitful  hotbed  for  Sinn  Fein  propaganda,  a  fact 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  later  events 
in  Ireland.     See  Irela.nu:   1914-1916  to  1917. 


IX.     NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

(a)  Submarine  warfare.  —  Dover  patrol. — 
North  sea  patrol. — Battle  of  Jutland. — "In  Janu- 
ary 191 6  the  new  Chief  of  the  I  German]  Naval 
Staff,  Holtzendorff,  handed  in  a  Memorandum  to 
the  effect  that  a  new  U-boat  campaign  could  be 
undertaken  under  much  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  that  of  1915,  because  England's  ton- 
nage was  weaker  and  Germany's  submarine  force 
stronger.  Such  a  campaign  must  not  be  hampered 
by  'restrictions  of  a  non-military  nature';  but,  if 
unlimited,  it  offered  a  definite  prospect  that  within 
a  short  time,  at  most  six  months,  England  would 
be  forced  to  make  peace.  The  United  States,  he 
added,  were  not  in  a  position  to  lend  aid  in  pro- 
viding tonnage.  At  this  moment  Admiral  Scheer 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Fleet. 
Though  the  Imperial  Government  rejected  Holt- 
zendorff's  suggestion,  Scheer  considered  it  his  task 
to  clear  up  the  position  with  regard  to  the  U-boat 
war.  The  Chief  of  the  Staff,  too,  was  confident  of 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  politicians,  and  assured  his 
Commander-in-Chief  that  the  unrestricted  com- 
paign  would  be  inaugurated  on  March  i.  But  the 
neutrals  continued  to  make  trouble.  The  American 
people  took  a  fundamentally  different  view  of  war 
— what  the  German  Admiral  would  call  a  'non- 
military'  view — and  they  expressed  their  view 
forcibly.  The  German  government,  after  much 
argument,  was  driven  to  make  a  show  of  with- 
drawing from  the  extreme  position.  .  .  .  First  (in 
1916),  there  was  the  war  on  hospital  ships.  On 
March  17,  IQ16,  the  Russian  Portugal  was  tor- 
pedoed off  the  Turkish  coast,  in  the  Black  Sea. 
She  carried  no  wounded,  but  had  on  board  a  large 
crew  and  a  staff  of  Red  Cross  nurses  and  orderlies. 
It  was  a  clear  morning,  the  ship  was  flying  the 
Red  Cross  flag,  and  had  a  Red  Cross  painted  con- 
spicuously on  every  funnel ;  but  she  was  delib- 
erately destroyed,  with  85  of  those  on  board,  in- 
cluding 21  nurses  and  24  other  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  staff." — H.  J.  Newbolt,  Naval  history  of  the 
war,  igi4-iQi8,  pp.  208-209,  232. — Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  Moewe  (see  below :c)  "Germany 
sent  out  another  raider.  This  was  the  Greif,  a  big 
armed  merchantman,  carrying  7-inch  and  4-inch 
guns,  and  fitted  with  torpedo  tubes.  Disguised  as 
a  tramp,  and  with  the  Norwegian  colours  painted 
on  her  sides,  she  made  her  way  through  the  North 
Sea  and  was  steering  a  course  for  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween the  Shetlands  and  the  Faroes,  when,  on  the 
forenoon  of  29th  February,  she  was  sighted  by  the 
Alcantara,  a  Royal  Mail  ship  of  over  15,000  tons 
now  used  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser.  The  Alcantara  1 
overhauled  her,  inquired  her  name  and  destina-  I 
tion,  and  lowered  a  boat.     Suddenly  the  false  bul-  ' 

warks  were  dropped,  and  the  stranger  opened  fire 
at  the  range  of  about  1,000  yards.  She  discharged 
a  torepdo  but  without  success;  and  then  one  of  her 
shells  wrecked  the  Alcantara's  steering  gear,  ana  a 
second  torpedo  found  its  mark.  Meanwhile  an- 
other British  auxiliary,  the  Andes,  appeared,  and 
by  her  gun-fire  put  the  Greif  out  of  action.  The 
destroyer  Comus  also  joined  in  from  long  range  and 
made  accurate  shooting.  The  enemy  now  blazing 
from  stem  to  stern,  presently  blew  up,  probably 
when  the  fire  reached  her  cargo  of  mines.  From 
the  sinking  Alcantara  the  two  cruisers  rescued  all 
but  five  officers  and  twenty-nine  men,  and  picked 
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up  five  of  the  Greij's  officers  and  115  of  her  crew. 
ihe  work  of  .  .  .  [the  British]  fleet  was  so  quiet 
and  so  little  advertised  that  the  ordinary  Briton 
dvveUing  in  southern  towns  felt  more  remote  from 
it  than  from  the  Flanders  trenches.  Only  on  the 
seaboard,  especially  in  the  north  and  east,  was 
there  evidence  to  the  eye  of  an  intricate  and  cease- 
less activity.  .  .  .  How  arduous  and  anxious  was 
the  work  only  those  employed  in  it  could  tell." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  2,  p.  491. 
— A  few  instances  must  suffice  to  give»an  outline  of 
this  ceaseless  activity,  which  was  carried  on  in  all 
weathers,  and  without  thought  of  the  manifold 
hardships  involved.  "Vice-Admiral  Bacon's  second 
Dispatch  covers  the  period  from  December,  1915,  to 
July,  1916.  He  states  that  during  the  winter 
months  gales  and  the  shortness  of  the  days  greatly 
interfered  with  offensive  operations,  and  the  re- 
port really  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Dover  Patrol. 
He,  however,  says  that  during  the  spring  cer- 
tain opportunities  arose  which  resulted  in  a  shell- 
ing of  the  Belgian  seaboard.  This  presumably 
refers  to  the  operations  on  April  24,  when  an  exten- 
sive air  raid  was  made  by  our  seaplanes  on  Maria- 
kerke,  in  which  several  fights  occurred.  On  the 
next  day  a  squadron  of  monitors,  destroyers  and 
au.xiliaries,  driving  in  the  hostile  patrolling  ships, 
bombarded  Zeebrugge  and  its  environs  for  forty 
minutes,  and  caused  great  havoc  to  the  harbour;  a 
longer  attack  in  the  afternoon  by  a  larger  squadron 
resulted  in  several  fires  breaking  out.  Admiral 
Bacon  says  that  as  a  result  of  these  operations  sev- 
eral submarines  and  a  few  surface  ships  were  sunk, 
the  cost  being  four  officers  and  twenty-two  men 
killed,  and  one  officer  and  two  men  wounded.  Of 
the  Dover  Patrol  he  states  that  whilst  the  weather 
impeded  our  destroyers  and  patrols,  the  enemy  was 
thereby  enabled  to  carry  out  his  minesowing  and 
submarine  activities  more  easily.  Nevertheless  of 
the  21,000  merchantmen  which  passed  through  the 
Patrol,  only  twenty-one  ships  were  either  sunk  or 
badly  damaged;  and  more  creditable  still,  the 
whole  of  the  transport  to  France  was  unmolested 
and  not  a  single  life  was  lost.  To  achieve  this  re- 
markable success  we  sacrificed  4  per  cent,  of  our 
patrolling  ships  and  suffered  a  consequent  loss  of 
seventy-seven  officers  and  men.  ...  E  17  had  the 
misfortune  to  strand  off  the  Texel  during  heavy 
weather  on  January  9,  iqi6,  when  springing  a 
leak,  she  sank ;  fortunately  her  crew  of  thirty-three 
were  rescued  by  Dutch  warships  and  interned.  Ex- 
actly a  fortnight  later  another  submarine  came  to 
grief  off  the  Dutch  coast,  and  her  crew  were  partly 
rescued  by  British  destroyers  and  partly  by  Dutch 
warships;  this  craft  was  later  salved  and  ...  in- 
terned. In  the  meantime  the  mining  of  the  battle- 
ship King  Edward  VII  had  occurred  in  the  North 
Sea  on  January  8;  although  the  disaster  took  place 
in  bad  weather,  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  all  being 
rescued  despite  the  heavy  seas.  The  enemy  claim  that 
she  had  struck  a  mine  laid  by  the  raider  Mowe  on 
her  outward  trip.  .  .  .  [On  Feb.  11 1  Berlin  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  justify  its  Fleet's  existence  by  the 
manufacture  of  an  action  between  German  torpedo 
boats  and  several  British  cruisers  'which  at  once 
fled,  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  Our  boats  pursued  them 
sank  the  new  cruiser  Arahis,  and  hit  a  second  with 
a  torpedo'  (which,  later,  they  of  course  claimed, 
sank),  'and  rescued  three  officers  and  twenty-one 
men  from  the  Arahis,  of  whom  one  officer  and  three 
men  died.'  The  German  newspapers  dcclarefl  that 
these  cruisers  had  a  speed  of  16  knots  and  a  com- 
plement of  eighty  men,  and  had  only  been  commis- 
sioned a  month.  The  Admiralty  statement,  though 
very  brief,  put  an  entirely  new  complexion  on  the 


affair,  stating  that  'the  cruisers  mentioned  were  four 
minesweepers,  and  three  have  returned  safely.'  The 
Arabis  was  an  oil-driven  cargo  ship  of  about  3697 
tons,  built  in  1914,  and  had  no  funnels,  this  lact 
doubtless  causing  the  Germans  so  much  confusion. 
Far  more  serious  was  the  loss  of  the  famous  light 
cruiser  Arethusa.  .  .  .  After  the  sinking  of  the  two 
Dutch  steamers  Tubantia  and  Palembang,  there 
was  a  revival  of  torpedo  craft  activity  by  the  en- 
emy in  the  southern  waters.  A  division  of  three 
destroyers,  whilst  off  the  Belgian  coast  on  the  20th, 
encountered  four  British  destroyers,  but  they  im- 
mediately fled  into  Zeebrugge  closely  pursued  by 
our  ships,  which  succeeded  in  damaging  two  of 
them.  Following  this  came  the  removal  of  the 
Galloper  Lightship;  and  from  these  incidents  it  was 
thought  that  considerable  developments  were  about 
to  take  place,  it  being  considered  that  it  was  Ger- 
many's intention  to  clear  the  North  Sea  of  shipping 
in  order  to  carry  out  operations  unobserved.  How- 
ever, nothing  apparently  happened.  On  March  25 
a  naval  air  raid  was  made  on  the  airship  sheds  at 
Sylt,  and  the  seaplane-carriers  were  escorted  by 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Unfortunately  the 
enemy  obtained  warning  of  the  impending  attack, 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful  piece  of 
work.  In  the  patrol  encounters  two  armed  traw- 
lers, Braunschweig  and  Otto  Rudolph,  were  sunk, 
but  our  new  destroyer  Medusa  collided  with  an- 
other, the  Laverock,  in  the  heavy  weather  which 
followed,  and  she  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the 
whole  of  her  crew  had  been  very  skilfully  rescued 
by  the  new  destroyer  Lassoo.  She  was  later  cast 
ashore  on  Vlieland.  Later  on,  during  the  following 
night,  enemy  destroyers  attacked  our  retiring  cruis- 
ers, but  one  of  them,  G  194  was  rammed  and  cut 
in  two  by  the  cruiser  Cleopatra.  Thus  it  was  only 
by  a  piece  of  luck  that  our  loss  was  balanced,  and 
the  aircraft  were  hotly  received  by  anti-aircraft 
batteries.  ...  In  the  meantime  a  German  battle- 
cruiser  squadron,  accompanied  by  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  dashed  out  under  cover  of  night 
and  made  for  the  Norfolk  coast;  they  began  shell- 
ing Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth  shortly  after  4  a.  m. 
on  April  25,  but  after  a  twenty  minutes'  bombard- 
ment retired.  The  squadron  was  attacked  by  our 
light  cruiser  destroyers,  who  came  under  heavy  fire, 
and  three  of  them  were  hit.  This  attack  was  made 
in  conjunction  with  a  Zeppelin  raid  over  Norfolk, 
when  over  100  bombs  were  dropped  without  caus- 
ing any  damage,  injuring  only  one  man.  This  raid 
was  followed  by  two  further  ones  on  the  next  two 
nights,  April  26  and  27.  On  the  24th  our  flotilla 
delivered  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  German 
positions  around  Ostend.  ...  It  was  on  the  night 
of  April  20  that  there  occurred  the  brilliant  fight 
between  the  flotilla  leaders  Broke  and  Swift  and 
six  German  destroyers.  Our  two  ships,  whilst  pa- 
trolling at  about  0.30  a.  m.,  suddenly  sighted  the 
enemy  flotilla  600  yards  to  port,  steaming  at 
high  speed  towards  the  English  coast.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  but  calm.  Instantly  both  sides 
opened  fire,  and  Swift,  commanded  by  Commander 
Peck,  dashed  at  the  leading  destroyer  to  ram  her, 
but  missed.  He,  however,  shot  through  their  line 
and  turned  on  his  foe,  torpedoing  another  boat  in 
the  meantime.  The  leading  destroyer,  pursued  by 
Swift,  fled  into  the  darkness,  but  Broke,  which  was 
astern  and  had  successfully  torpedoed  their  second 
destroyer,  loosed  all  her  guns  on  the  five  remaining; 
craft.  Commander  Evans  thereupon  turned  and 
rammed  the  third  boat  square  abreast  the  aft  tun- 
nel, and  locked  thus,  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued 
between  the  crews.  In  this  position  the  other  Ger- 
man boats  poured  a  very  hot  fire  into  the  brave 
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little  ship,  but  the  crew  valiantly  drove  back  the 
boarders  and,  wrenching  herself  free,  attempted  to 
ram  the  sixth  and  last  enemy  ship.  She  failed 
but  hit  her  with  a  torpedo  which  broke  her 
back.  The  two  remaining  uninjured  destroyers 
then  hotly  engaged  Broke,  and  all  three  shii>s  fol- 
lowed the  direction  in  which  Sicifl  had  disappeared. 
Broke  was  then  hit  by  a  shell  which  disabled  her 
engines;  she,  however,  managed  to  shake  off  the 
enemy  and  made  for  a  burning  destroyer  to  rescue 
the  crew,  who  were  crying  for  help.  On  drifting 
up  they  suddenly  opened  fire,  and  Broke  had  to 
silence  her  with  four  rounds,  finally  torpedoing 
her.  Swift,  on  her  return,  came  across  the  rammed 
destroyer  and,  observing  her  heel  over,  rescued 
the  survivors.  Thus  ended  an  action  lasting  only 
five  minutes,  in  which  the  odds  had  been  one  to 
three,  but  in  which  the  enemy  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten.  .  .  .  The    German    flotilla    again    emerged, 


VICE-ADMIRAL   SIR  DAVID   BEATTY 

and  shortly  after  2  a.  m.  on  the  25th  shelled  Dun- 
kirk; in  the  subsequent  action  by  the  patrols  and 
batteries  the  French  torpedo  boat  destroyed  Eten- 
dard  w-as  sunk.  Again,  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
Ramsgate  was  revisited  and  two  civilians  were 
killed,  but  the  enemy  was  driven  off.  Off  the  Dutch 
coast  a  small  running  fight  occurred  on  May  10  be- 
tween our  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  and  eleven 
enemy  destroyers.  The  enemy  fled  to  the  south 
under  cover  of  dense  smoke-clouds,  and  was  pur- 
sued for  over  an  hour  by  our  ships,  when  four 
destroyers  chased  them  into  Zeebrugge.  .  .  .  No 
British  destroyer  was  lost,  and  indeed  our  only 
casualty  was  one  wounded.  Zeebrugge  was  also 
heavily  bombarded  on  the  12th  by  aircraft  and 
monitors.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  another  en- 
gagement occurred  off  Dunkirk,  and  four  French 
torpedo  boats  engaged  and  pursued  an  enemy  flo- 
tilla, suffering  only  slight  damage." — R.  H.  Gibson, 
Three  years  of  naval  H'arfare,  pp.  70-71,  75-79,  125- 
127. — Meanwhile  the  Grand  Fleet  kept  watch  in  the 
north.    "The  long  vigil  was  trying  to  the  nerve  and 


temper  of  every  sailor,  and  in  especial  of  the  Bat- 
tle Cruise:  Fleet.  ...  It  was  the  business  of  the 
battle  cruisers  to  make  periodical  sweeps  through 
the  North  Sea,  and  to  be  lirst  upon  the  scene  should 
the  enemy  appear.  They  were  the  advance  guard, 
the  corps  de  choc  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  ...  bo  far 
Sir  David  Heatty  and  the  battle  cruisers  had  not 
been  fortunate.  From  the  shelter  of  the  mine 
strewn  waters  around  Heligoland  Germany's  war- 
ships made  occasional  excursions  .  .  .  her  battle 
cruisers  had  -more  than  once  raided  the  English 
coasts;  her  battle  ships  had  made  stately  prog- 
resses in  short  circles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jut- 
land and  Schleswig  shores.  But  so  far  Sir  David 
Beatty  had  been  unlucky." — J.  Buchan,  History  of 
the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  32-33. — See  also  Sub- 
marines: 1913-1920;  U.  S.  A.:  1916  (March- 
May);   (October):   German  U-boat  53. 

Battle  of  Jutland. — On  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, May  30,  1916,  the  British  fleet  put  to  sea  with 
the  hope  of  a  meeting  with  the  German  High  Sea 
Fleet.  The  British  fleet  was  on  one  of  its  cus- 
tomary sweeps,  but  information  had  come  from 
the  Admiralty  that  a  large  German  movement  was 
contemplated.  It  sailed  in  two  sections:  to  the 
north,  Sir  John  Jellicoe  commanded  the  Battle 
Fleet,  to  the  south.  Sir  David  Beatty  moved  east- 
ward with  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  and  the  Sth 
Battle  Squadron.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  also  had  with 
him  cruiser  and  light  cruiser  squadrons,  while  each 
fleet  was  attended  by  flotillas  of  torpedo  de- 
stroyers. On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  the  oppos- 
ing battle-cruiser  fleets  came  in  contact.  The 
battle  fleets  came  hurrying  up,  and  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land was  fought  during  the  late  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, wuth  torpedo  attacks  continuing  through  the 
night.  It  was  not  a  decisive  battle,  although  the 
British  fleet  held  the  seas  and  the  German  fleet  went 
back  to  port  and  did  not  come  out  again  to  seek  its 
foe.  "A  decisive  engagement  was  probably  pre- 
vented by  thick  weather  and  approaching  dark- 
ness, but  hard  blows  were  given  and  sustained  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  When  one  considers  the  actual 
fighting  done,  and  judges  by  the  size,  number,  and 
various  types  of  the  ships  engaged,  their  ability  to 
manoeuvre,  their  power  to  give  and  their  power  to 
sustain  hard  blows,  this  battle  is  far  and  away  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Never  before  has 
there  been  brought  together  such  an  array  of  fight- 
ing machines — dreadnoughts,  battle  cruisers,  scout 
cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  aircraft. 
Moreover,  it  took  intelligence,  nerve,  and  endur- 
ance of  the  personnel  to  operate  this  powerful  ma- 
chinery under  varying  conditions  of  wind,  sea, 
and  weather.  ...  At  2.30  p.  m..  May  31,  1916,  the 
naval  situation  in  the  North  Sea  was  approximately 
as  follows:  The  German  advance  force  of  five  bat- 
tle cruisers  under  Vice  Admiral  Hipper  was  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northwestward  of 
Horn  Reef,  while  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  and 
west  of  him  was  Vice  Admiral  Beatty  with  the 
British  advance  force  of  six  battle  cruisers,  sup- 
ported by  four  fast  dreadnought  battleships  under 
Rear  Admiral  Evan-Thomas.  Admiral  Jellicoe,  in 
command  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  was  about 
the  same  distance  away  with  his  main  body  to  the 
southeastward.  The  German  Battle  Fleet  which 
was  following  von  Hipper  was  not  sighted  until 
4.38  p.  m.  and  was  not  then  aware  that  it  was  be- 
ing drawn  to  meet  Jellicoe.  German  submarines 
were  sighted  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
gagement. [See  below:  10,  i]." — C.  C.  Gill,  Naval 
power  in  the  War  { 1Q14-1Q17) ,  pp.  88-91. — In  his 
official  report  of  the  battle,  Admiral  Jellicoe  gives 
first  place  to  extracts  from  the  report  by  Sir  David 
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Beatty  of  the  fight  of  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  in 
which   the    British    losses   were   very   large.     "The 
ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  [Admiral  Jellicoe  states] 
in   pursuance   of   the   general   policy    of   periodical 
sweeps  through  the  North  Sea,  had  left  its  bases 
on  .  .  .  [May  30J   in  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  by  me.     In  the  early  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  the  ist  and  2nd  Battle-cruiser  Squad- 
rons, ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Light-cruiser  Squadrons  and 
destroyers  from  the   ist,  9th,  loth,  and   13th  Flo- 
tillas, supported  by  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  were, 
in  accordance  with  my  directions,  scouting  to  the 
southward  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  3rd  Battle  cruiser  Squadrons,  ist  and 
2nd   Cruiser   Squadrons,   4th   Light-cruiser   Squad- 
ron, 4th,  nth,  and  12th  Flotillas.     The  junction  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  with  the  scouting  force  after  the 
enemy  had  been  sighted  was  delayed  owing  to  the 
southerly  course  steered  by  our  advanced  force  dur- 
ing  the   first   hour  after  commencing   their   action 
with  the  enemy  battle-cruisers.    This  was,  of  course, 
unavoidable,    as  had    our    battle-cruisers   not    fol- 
lowed the  enemy  to  the  southward  the  main  fleets 
would  never  have   been   in  contact.     The   Battle- 
cruiser    Fleet,    gallantly    led    by    Vice-Admiral    Sir 
David   Beatty,  .  .  .  and    admirably    supported    by 
the  ships  of  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  under  Rear- 
Admiral    Hugh    Evan-Thomas,    fought    an    action 
under,  at  times,  disadvantageous  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  light,  in  a  manner  that  was  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  service.  The 
following   extracts   from   the   report   of   Sir   David 
Beatty  give  the  course  of  events  before  the  Battle 
Fleet  came  upon  the  scene:     'At  2.20  p.  m.  reports 
were  received  from   Gaiatea   (Commodore   Edwyn 
S.   Alexander-Sinclair)    indicating   the   presence   of 
enemy  vessels.     The  direction  of  advance  was  im- 
mediately altered  to  S.  S.  E.,  the  course  was  Horn 
Reef,  so  as  to  place  my  force  between  the  enemy 
and  his  base     At  2.35  p.  m.  a  considerable  amount 
of  smoke  was  sighted  to  the  eastward.     This  made 
it  clear  that  the  enemy  was  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  round  the  Horn  Reef  without  being  brought  to 
action.    Course  was  accordingly  altered  to  the  east- 
ward and  subsequently  to  north-eastward,  the-  en- 
emy being  sighted  at  3.31  p.m.     Their  force  con- 
sisted of  five  battle-cruisers.    After  the  first  report 
of  the  enemy,  the  ist  and  3rd  Light-cruiser  Squad- 
rons changed  their  direction,  and,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  spread  to  the  east,  thereby  forming  a 
screen  in  advance  of  the  Battle-cruiser  Squadrons 
and  5th  Battle  Squadron  by  the  time  we  had  hauled 
up  to  the  course  of  approach.     They  engaged  en- 
emy light  cruisers  at  long  range.     In  the  meantime 
the   2nd   Light-cruiser   Squadron   had   come   in   at 
high  speed,  and  was  able  to  take  station  ahead  of 
the  battle-cruisers  by  the  time  we  turned  to  E5.E., 
the  course  on  which  we  first  engaged  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  From  a  report  from  Galatea  at  2.25  p.  m.  it 
was  evident  that  the  enemy  force  was  considerable, 
and  not  merely  an  isolated  unit   of  lifiht  cruisers, 
so  at  2.4s  p    m.  I  ordered  Engadine  (Lieutenant- 
Commander  C.  G.  Robinson)  to  send  up  a  seaplane 
and  scout  to  N.N.E.,  .  .  .  and  by  3.8  p.m.  a  seaplane 
with  Flight  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Rutland  ...  as  pilot, 
and  ,  .  .  G.  S.  Trewin  ...  as  observer,  was  well 
under  way;  her  first  reports  of  the  enemy  were  re- 
ceived   in    Engadine    about    3.30    p.m.      Owing    to 
clouds   it   was  necessary   to   fly   very   low,   and  in 
order  to  identify  four  enemy  light  cruisers  the  sea- 
plane  had   to   fly   at   a   heinht    of   qoo   feet    within 
3,000  yards  of  them,  the  light  cruisers  opening  fire 
on  her  with  every  gun  that  would  bear.    This  in 
no    way    interfered    with   the   clarity    of   their    re- 


ports,  and   both    .   .   .  Rutland   and   .   .   .  Trewii> 
are    to    be    congratulated    on    their    achievement, 
which  indicates  that  seaplanes  under  such  circum- 
stances  are    of    distinct   value.     At   3.30    p.    m.   I 
increased  speed  to   25   knots,   and  formed   line   of 
battle,   the    2nd    Battle-cruiser    Squadron    forming 
astern  of  the  ist  Battle-cruiser  Squadron,  with  de- 
stroyers of  the  13th  and  9th  Flotillas  taking  station 
ahead.     I  turned  to  E.S.E.,  slightly  converging  on 
the  enemy,   who   were  now  at  a  range  of   23,000 
yards,  and  formed  the  ships  on  a  line  of  bearing 
to  clear  the  smoke.    The  5th  Battle  Squadron,  who 
had  conformed  to  our  movements,  were  now  bear- 
ing N.N.W.,   10,000  yards.     The  visibility  at  this 
time  was  good,  the  sun  behind  us  and  the  wind 
S.E.     Being  between  the  enemy  and  his  base,  our 
situation  was  both  tactically  and  strategically  good. 
At  3.48  p.  m.  the  action  commenced  at  a  range  of 
18,500  yards,   both   forces   opening   fire  practically 
simultaneously.     Course  was  altered  to  the  south- 
ward,  and   subsequently   the   mean   direction   was 
S.S.E.,   the   enemy  steering   a   parallel   course   dis- 
tant about   18,000  to   14,500  yards.     [In  this  first 
stage  of  the  battle  the  Indefatigable  was  lost].  'At 
4.8  p.  m.  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  came  into  action 
and  opened  fire  at  a  range  of  20,000  yards.     The 
enemy's  fire  [which  at  first  was  good]  now  seemed 
to  slacken.     The  destroyer  Landrail,  .  .  .  who  was 
on   our   port   beam,  trying   to  take   station  ahead, 
sighted  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  on  her  port 
quarter.     Though   causing   considerable  inconveni- 
ence from  smoke,  the  presence  of  Lydiard  .  .  .  and 
and    Landrail    undoubtedly    preserved    the    battle- 
cruisers   from   closer   submarine    attack.     Notting- 
ham .  .  .  also   reported  a  submarine   on  the  star- 
board beam.    Eight  destroyers  of  the  13th  Flotilla, 
[Nestor,    Nomad,    Nicator,    Narhorough,    Pelican, 
Petard,    Obdurate,    Nerissa,    with    Moorsom    and 
Morris  of  loth  Flotilla,  Turbident  and  Term<igant] 
of  the  9th  Flotilla,  having  been  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy   with   torpedoes,  when   opportunity  of- 
fered, moved  out  at  4.15  p.  m.,  simultaneously  with 
a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  de- 
stroyers. .  .  .  Before  arriving  at  a  favourable  posi- 
tion to  fire  torpedoes,  they  intercepted  an  enemy 
force  consisting   of  a  light  cruiser  and  fifteen  de- 
stroyers.   A  fierce  engagement  ensued  at  close  quar- 
ters, with  the  result  that  the  enemy  were  forced  to 
retire  on  their  battle-cruisers,  having  lost  two  de- 
stroyers   sunk,    and    having    their    torpedo    attack 
frustrated.    Our  destroyers  sustained  no  loss  in  this 
engagement,  but  their  attack  on  the  enemy  battle- 
cruisers  was  rendered  less  effective,  owing  to  some 
of  the  destroyers  having  dropped  astern  during  the 
fight.    Their  position  was  therefore  unfavorable  for 
torpedo  attack. 

"  'Nestor,  Nom^d,  and  Nicator,  gallantly  led  by 
Commander  .  .  .  E.  B.  S.  Bingham,  of  Nestor, 
pressed  home  their  attack  on  the  battle-cruisers  and 
fired  two  torpedoes  at  them,  being  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  secondary  armament. 
Nomad  was  badly  hit  .  .  .  [and  was  sunk].  Sub- 
sequently Nestor  and  Nicator  altered  course  to  the 
S.  E.,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  opposing  battle- 
cruisers  having  turned  16  points,  found  themselves 
within  close  range  of  a  number  of  enemy  battle- 
ships. Nothing  daunted,  though  under  a  terrific 
fire,  they  stood  on,  and  their  position  being  fav- 
ourable for  torpedo  attack. fired  a  torpedo  at  the 
second  ship  of  the  enemy  line  at  a  range  of  3,000 
yards.  Before  they  could  fire  their  fourth  torpedo, 
Nestor  was  badly  hit  and  swung  to  starboard, 
Nicator  altering  course  inside  her  to  avoid  collison, 
and  thereby  being  prevented  from  firing  the  last 
torpedo.      Nicator   made    good    her    escape.  .  .  . 
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Nestor  remained  stopped  [she  was  afloat  when 
last  seen  but  was  lost].  Moursom  also  carried  out 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  battle  fleet.  Petard,  Ner- 
issa,  Turbulent,  and  Termagant  also  pressed  home 
their  attack  on  the  enemy  battle-cruisers,  firing 
torpedoes  after  the  ennafjement  with  enemy  de- 
stroyers. .  .  .  These  destroyer  attacks  were  indica- 
tive of  the  spirit  pervading  His  Majesty's  Navy, 


ward  had  become  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
outline  of  the  ships  very  indistinct.  At  4.38  p.  m. 
Southampton  .  .  .  reported  the  enemy's  Battle 
Fleet  ahead.  The  destroyers  were  recalled,  and  at 
4.42  p.  m.  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  was  sighted 
S.E.  Course  was  altered  16  points  in  succession  to 
.starboard,  and  I  proceeded  on  a  northly  course  to 
lead  them   towards  the   Battle  Fleet.     The  enemy 
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and  were  worthy  of  its  highest  traditions.  .  .  . 
From  4.15  to  4.43  p.  m.  the  conflict  between  the 
opposing  battle-cruisers  was  of  a  very  fierce  and 
resolute  character.  The  Sth  Battle  Squadron  was 
engaging  the  enemy's  rear  ships,  unfortunately  at 
very  long  range.  Our  fire  began  to  tell,  the  accur- 
acy and  rapidity  of  that  of  the  enemy  depreciating 
considerably.  At  4.18  p.  m.  the  third  enemy  ship 
was  seen  to  be  on  fire.  [Presently  the  Queen  Mary 
was  hit  and  blew  up,  leaving  Beatty  with  only  four 
battle-cruisers].     The  visibility  to  the  north-east- 


battle-cruisers  altered  course  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  action  continued.  Southampton,  with  the 
and  Light-cruiser  Squadron,  held  on  to  the  south- 
ward to  observe.  They  closed  to  within  13,000 
yards  of  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet,  and  came  under  a 
very  heavy  but  ineffective  fire.  .  .  .  The  sth  Battle 
Squadron  were  now  closing  on  an  opposite  course 
and  engaging  the  enemy  battle-cruisers  with  all 
guns.  ...  I  ordered  them  to  alter  course  16  points 
Led  by  Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas,  in  Barham 
.  .  .  this    squadron    supported    us    brilliantly    and 
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effectively.  At  4.57  p.  m.  the  Sth  Battle  Squadron 
turned  up  astern  of  me  and  came  under  the  fire  of 
the  leading  ships  of  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet.  Fear- 
less, with  the  destroyers  of  ist  Flotilla,  joined  the 
battle-cruisers,  and,  when  speed  admitted,  took 
station  ahead.  Champion,  .  .  .  with  13th  Flotilla, 
took  station  on  the  sth  Battle  Squadron.  At  s  p.m. 
the  ist  and  3rd  Light-cruiser  Squadrons,  which 
had  been  following  me  on  the  southerly  course, 
took  station  on  my  starboard  bow;  the  2nd  Light- 
cruiser  Squadron  took  station  on  my  port  quarter. 
The  weather  conditions  now  became  unfavourable, 
our  ships  being  silhouetted  against  a  clear  horizon 
to  the  westward,  while  the  enemy  were  for  the 
most  part  obscured  by  mist,  only  showing  up 
clearly  at  intervals.  These  conditions  prevailed  un- 
til we  had  turned  their  van  at  about  6  p.m.  Be- 
tween 5  and  6  p.  m.  the  action  continued  on  a 
northerly  course,  the  range  being  about  14,000 
yards.  During  this  time  the  enemy  received  very 
severe  punishment,  and  one  of  their  battle-cruisers 
quitted  the  line  in  a  considerably  damaged  condi- 
tion. This  came  under  my  personal  observation, 
and  was  corroborated  by  Princess  Royal  .  .  .  and 
Tiger.  .  .  .  Other  enemy  ships  also  showed  signs 
of  increasing  injury.  At  5.5  p.  m.  Onslow  .  .  .  and 
Moresby,  .  .  .  who  had  been  detached  to  assist  Enga- 
dine  with  the  seaplane,  rejoined  the  battle-cruiser 
squadrons  and  took  station  on  the  starboard  (en- 
gaged) bow  of  Lion.  ...  At  5.10  p.m.  Moresby,  be- 
ing 2  points  before  the  beam  of  the  leading  enemy 
ship,  fired  a  torpedo  at  a  ship  in  their  hne.  .  .  . 
Moresby  then  passed  between  the  lines  to  clear  the 
range  of  smoke,  and  rejoined  Champion.  .  .  . 
Fearless  reports  having  seen  an  enemy  heavy  ship 
heavily  on  fire  at  about  5.10  p.  m.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam.  At 
5.35  p.  m.  ...  we  gradually  hauled  to  the  north- 
eastward, keeping  the  range  of  the  enemy  at  14,000 
yards.  He  was  gradually  hauling  to  the  eastward, 
receiving  severe  punishment  at  the  head  of  his  line. 
.  .  .  [At  this  time  the  first  cruiser  squadron  which, 
in  the  mist,  came  between  the  German  and  the 
British  Battle  Fleets,  lost  its  admiral,  Arbuthnot, 
in  the  Defence.  The  Black  Prince  in  the  same 
squadron  was  at  the  same  time  badly  punished  and 
later  sank.  (See  below:  1.)]  At  5.50  p.m.  British 
cruisers  were  sighted  on  the  port  bow,  and  at  5.56 
p.  m.  the  leading  battleships  of  the  Battle  Fleet, 
bearing  north  5  miles.  I  thereupon  altered  course 
to  east,  and  proceeded  at  utmost  speed.  This 
brought  the  range  of  the  enemy  down  to  12,000 
yards.  ...  At  this  time  only  three  of  the  enemy 
battle-cruisers  were  visible,  closely  followed  by 
battleships  of  the  Koenig  class.  At  about  6.5  p.m. 
Onslfliv,  being  on  the  engaged  bow  of  Lion, 
sighted  an  enemy  hght  cruiser  at  a  distance  of 
6,000  yards  from  us,  apparently  endeavouring  to 
attack  with  torpedoes.  Onslow  at  once  closed  and 
engaged  her,  firing  58  rounds  at  a  range  of  from 
4,000  to  2,000  yards,  scoring  a  number  of  hits.  On- 
slow  then  closed  the  enemy  battle-cruisers,  and 
orders  were  given  for  all  torpedoes  to  be  fired. 
At  this  moment  she  was  struck  amidships  by  a 
heavy  shell,  with  the  result  that  only  one  torpedo 
was  fired.  .  .  .  The  Commanding  Officer  proceeded  to 
retire  at  slow  speed.  Being  informed  that  he  still 
had  three  torpedoes,  he  closed  with  the  light  cruiser 
previously  engaged  and  torpedoed  her.  The  en- 
emy's Battle  Fleet  was  then  sighted,  and  the  re- 
maining torpedoes  were  fired  at  them  and  must 
have  crossed  the  enemy's  track.  ...  At  7.15  p.  m. 
Defender,  .  .  .  whose  speed  had  been  reduced  to  to 
knots  ...  by  a  shell  which  damaged  her  foremost 
boiler,  closed  Onslow  and  took  her  in  tow.     Shells 


were  falling  all  around  them  during  this  opera- 
tion, which,  however,  was  successfully  accom- 
plished.' " — Admiral  Sir  John  JelUcoe,  Dispatch, 
June  24,  1916. 

I.  Proceedings  of  British  battle  fleet  and 
THIRD  BATTLE  CRUISER  SQUADRON. — When  the  Brit- 
ish and  German  battle  fleets  first  met  Admiral  Jel- 
Ucoe was  about  fifty  miles  away,  racing  on  a  course 
southeast  by  south  at  full  speed  of  his  powerful 
engines.  "On  receipt  of  the  information  that  the 
enemy  had  been  sighted,  the  British  Battle  Fleet, 
with  its  accompanying  cruiser  and  destroyer  force, 
proceeded  at  full  speed  on  a  S.E.  by  S.  course  to 
close  the  Battle-cruiser  Fleet.  .  .  .  The  Third  Bat- 
tle-cruiser Squadron,  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Horace  L.  A.  Hood,  which  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Battle  Fleet,  was  ordered  to  reinforce 
Sir  David  Beatty.  At  5.30  p.  m.  this  squadron 
observed  flashes  of  gunfire  and  heard  the  sound 
of  guns  to  the  south-westward.  Rear-Admiral 
Hood  sent  Chester  ...  to  investigate,  and  this  ship 
engaged  three  or  four  enemy  light  cruisers  at  about 
5.4s  p.  m.  The  engagement  lasted  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  period  Captain  Law- 
son  handled  his  vessel  with  great  skill  against 
heavy  odds,  and,  although  the  ship  suffered  consid- 
erably in  casualties,  ...  at  about  6.5  p.  m.  she 
rejoined  the  Third  Battle-cruiser  Squadron.  The 
Third  Battle-cruiser  Squadron  had  turned  to  the 
north-westward,  and  at  6.10  p.  m.  sighted  our  bat- 
tle-cruisers, the  squadron  taking  station  ahead 
of  Lion  ...  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Vice-Admiral  Commanding  Battle-cruiser  Fleet.  He 
reports  as  follows:  'I  ordered  them  to  take  station 
ahead,  which  was  carried  out  magnificently,  Rear- 
Admiral  Hood  bringing  his  squadron  into  action 
ahead  in  a  most  inspiring  manner,  worthy  of  his 
great  naval  ancestors.  At  6.25  p.  m.  I  altered 
course  to  the  E.  S.  E.  in  support  of  the  Third  Bat- 
tle-cruiser Squadron,  who  were  at  this  time  only 
8,000  yards  from  the  enemy's  leading  ship.  They 
were  pouring  a  hot  fire  into  her  and  caused  her 
to  turn  to  the  westward  of  south.  ...  By  6.50  p.m., 
the  battle-cruisers  were  clear  of  our  leading  Bat- 
tle Squadron  then  bearing  about  N.N.W.  3  miles, 
and  I  ordered  the  Third  Battle-cruiser  Squadron  to 
prolong  the  line  astern  and  reduced  to  18  knots. 
The  visibility  at  this  time  was  very  indifferent, 
not  more  than  4  miles,  and  the  enemy  ships  were 
temporarily  lost  sight  of.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  after  6  p.  m.,  although  the  visibility  became 
reduced,  it  was  undoubtedly  more  favourable  to  us 
than  to  the  enemy.  At  intervals  their  ships  showed 
up  clearly,  enabling  us  to  punish  them  very  se- 
verely and  establish  a  definite  superiority  over 
them.  .  .  .  The  head  of  their  line  was  crumpled 
up,  leaving  battleships  as  targets  for  the  majority 
of  our  battle-cruisers.  Before  leaving  us  the  Fifth 
Battle  Squadron  was  also  engaging  battleships.  The 
report  of  Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas  shows  that 
excellent  results  were  obtained,  and  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  his  magnificent  squadron  wrought 
great  execution.  From  the  report  of  Rear-Admiral 
T,  D.  W.  Napier,  .  .  .  the  Third  Light -cruiser 
Squadron  .  .  .  attacked  with  the  torpedo  Fal- 
tnnuth  .  .  .  and  Yarmouth  .  .  .  both  fired  torpe- 
does at  the  leading  enemy  battle-cruiser,  and  it  is 
believed  that  one  torpedo  hit,  as  a  heavy  under- 
water explosion  was  observed.  The  Third  Light- 
cruiser  Squadron  then  gallantly  attacked  the  heavy 
ships  with  gunfire,  with  impunity  to  themselves, 
thereby  demonstrating  that  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  enemy  had  been  seriously  impaired.  .  .  . 
Indomitable  .  .  .  reports  that  about  this  time  one 
of  the  DerfHinger  class  fell  out  of  the  enemy's  line.' 
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Meanwhile,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  report  of  guns  had 
become  audible  to  me,  and  at  5.55  p.  m.  Hashes 
were  visible  Irom  ahead  round  to  the  starboard 
beam,  althouj^h  in  the  mist  no  ships  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  position  ol  the  enemy's  Battle 
Fleet  could  not  be  determined.  The  difference  in 
estimated  position  by  'reckoning'  between  Iron 
Duke  .  .  .  and  Lion,  which  was  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances,  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
general  situation.  Shortly  after  5.55  p.  m.  some  of 
the  cruisers  ahead,  under  Rear-.\dmirals  Herbert  L. 
Heath  .  .  .  and  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot  .  .  .  were 
seen  to  be  in  action,  and  reports  received  show  that 
Dejence,  flagship  .  .  .  and  Warrior  ...  of  the 
First  Cruiser  Squadron,  engaged  an  enemy  light 
cruiser  at  this  time.  She  was  subsequently  observed 
to  sink. 

"At  6  p.  m.  Canterbury,  .  .  .  which  ship  was  in 
company   with   the  Third   Battle-cruiser  Squadron, 
had  engaged  enemy  light  cruisers  which  were  firing 
heavily  on  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Shark,  .  .  . 
Acasta  .  .  .  and   Christopher;   as   a   result   of   this 
engagement  the  Shark  was  sunk.     At  6  p.  m.  ves- 
sels, afterwards  seen  to  be  our  battle-cruisers,  were 
sighted   by   Marlborough  bearing   before  the  star- 
board beam  of  the  battle  fieet.  .  .  At  this  period, 
when    the    Battle    Fleet    was    meeting   the    battle- 
cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  great  care 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  own  ships  were 
not  mistaken  for  enemy  vessels.    I  formed  the  Bat- 
tle Fleet  in  line  of  battle  on  receipt  of  Sir  David 
Beatty's  report,  and  during  deployment  the  fleets 
became  engaged.     Sir  David  Beatty  had  meanwhile 
formed  the  battle-cruisers  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 
The  divisions  of  the  Battle  Fleet  were  led  by:     The 
Commander-in-Chief,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cecil   Bur- 
ney,   .  .   .  Vice-.^dmiral  Sir  Thomas  Jerram,  .   .  . 
Vice-Admiral   Sir   Doveten   Sturdee,  .  .  .  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Alexander  L.  Duff,  .  .  .  Read-Admiral  Arthur 
C.  Leveson,  .  .  .  Rear-Admiral  Ernest  F.  A.  Gaunt. 
...  At  6.16  p.  m.  Dejence  and  Warrior  were  ob- 
served passing  down  between  the  British  and  Ger- 
man  Battle  Fleets  under  a  very  heavy  fire.     De- 
fence disappeared,  and  Warrior  passed  to  the  rear 
disabled.    It  is  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot, 
during  his  engagement  with  the  enemy's  light  cruis- 
ers and  in  his  desire  to  complete  their  destruction, 
was   not   aware   of   the   approach   of   the   enemy's 
heavy   ships,   owing   to    the   mist,   until   he   found 
himself  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  fleet,  and  be- 
fore he  could  withdraw  his  ships  they  were  caught 
under  a  heavy  fire  and  disabled.     It  is  not  known 
when  Black  Prince  ...  of  the  same  squadron,  was 
sunk,  but  a  wireless  signal  was  received  from  her 
between  8  and  g  p.  m.    The  First  Battle  Squadron 
became  engaged  during  deployment,   .   .   .  opening 
fire  at  6.17  p.  m.  on  a  battleship  of  the  Kaiser  class. 
The  other  Battle  Squadrons,  which  had  previously 
been  firing  at  an  enemy  light  cruiser,  opened  hre 
at  6.30  p.  m.  on   battleships  of  the  Koenig  class. 
.  .  .  Owing  principally  to  the  mist,  but  partly  to 
the  smoke,  it  was  possible  to  see  only  a  few  ships 
at  a  time  in  the  enemy's  battle  line.    Towards  the 
van  only  some  four  or  five  ships  were  ever  visible 
at  once.   More  could  be  seen  from  the  rear  squad- 
ron, but  never  more   than   eight  to  twelve.     The 
action   betv^'een   the   Battle   Fleets   lasted   intermit- 
tently from  6.17  p.  m.  to  8.20  p.  m.  at  ranges  be- 
tween Q.ooo  and  12,000  yards.  .  .  .  The  enemy  con- 
stantly turned  away  and  opened  the  range  under 
cover  of   destroyer   attacks  and  smoke   screens  as 
the  effect  of  the  British  fire  was  felt,  and  the  altera- 
tions of  course  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Brit- 
ish Fleet  (which  commenced  the  action  in  a  position 
of  advantage  on  the  bow  of  the  enemy)  to  a  quar- 


terly bearing  from  the  enemy  battle  line,  but  at  the 
same  time  placed  us  between  the  enemy  and  his 
bases.  At  6.55  p.  m.  Iran  Duke  passed  the  wreck 
of  Invincible  .  .  .  with  Badger  .  .  .  standing  by. 
During  the  somewhat  brief  periods  that  the  ships 
of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  were  visible  through  the  mist, 
the  heavy  and  effective  fire  kept  up  by  the  battle- 
ships and  battle-cruisers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  caused 
me  much  satisfaction,  and  the  enemy  vessels  were 
seen  to  be  constantly  hit,  some  being  observed 
to  haul  out  of  the  line  and  at  least  one  to  sink. 
The  enemy's  return  fire  at  this  period  was  not  ef- 
fective, and  the  damage  caused  to  our  ships  was 
insignificant." — Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Dispatch, 
June  24,  1916. 

2.  Battle-cruisers    in     the    van. — "Sir    David 
Beatty   reports:    'At    7.6   p.   ra.   I   received  a   sig- 
nal   from    you    that    the    course    of    the    Fleet 
was    south.      Subsequently    signals    were    received 
up    to    8.46    p.    m.    showing    that    the    course    of 
the  Battle  Fleet  was  to  the  south-westward.     Be- 
tween 7  and  7.12  p.  m.  we  hauled  round  gradually 
to  S.W.  by  S.  to  regain  touch  with  the  enemy,  and 
at  7.14  p.  m.  again  sighted  them  at  a  range  of  about 
15,000  yards.     The  ships  sighted  at  this  time  were 
two  battle-cruisers  and  two  battleships,  apparently 
of  the  Koenig  class.     No  doubt  more  [ships]  con- 
tinued the  line  to  the  northward,  but  that  was  all 
that  could  be  seen.    The  visibility  having  improved 
considerably    as     the     sun     descended    below    the 
clouds,  we  re-engaged  at  7.17  p.  m.  and  increased 
speed  to  22  knots.  .  .  .  Again,  after  a  very  short 
time,  the  enemy  showed  signs  of  punishment,  one 
ship  being  on  fire,  while  another  appeared  to  drop 
right  astern.     The  destroyers  at   the  head   of  the 
enemy's  line  emitted  volumes  of  grey  smoke,  cov- 
ering their  capital  ships  as  with  a  pall,  under  cover 
of  which  they  turned  away,  and  at  7.45  p.  m.  we 
lost  sight  of  them.     At   7.58  p.  m.  I   ordered  the 
First  and  Third  Light-cruiser  Squadrons  to  sweep 
to   the  westward  and  locate  the  head   of   the  en- 
emy's line,  and  at  8.20  p.  m.  we  altered  course  to 
west  in  support.    We  soon  located  two  battle-cruis- 
ers and  battleships,  and  were  heavily  engaged  at  a 
short   range   of   about   10,000   yards.     The  leading 
ship  was  hit  repeatedly  by  Lion,  and  turned  away 
eight  points,  emitting  very  high  flames  and  with  a 
heavy  list   to   port.     Princess  Royal  set  fire  to   a 
three-funnelled  battleship.     Neiv  Zealand  .  .  .  and 
Indomitable  report  that  the  third  ship,  which  they 
both  engaged,  hauled  out  of  the  line,  heeling  over 
and  on  fire.     The  mist  which  now  came  down  en- 
veloped  them,   and  Falmouth   reported  they   were 
last  seen  at  8.38  p.  m.  steaming  to  the  westward. 
At  8.40  p.  m.  all  our  battle-cruisers  felt  a  heavy 
shock  as  if  struck  by  a  mine  or  torpedo,  or  pos- 
sibly sunken  wreckage.     As,  however,  examination 
of  the  bottoms  reveals  no  sign  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, it  is  assumed  that  it  indicated  the  blowing 
up  of  a  great  vessel.  ...  At  9.24  p.  m.,  nothing 
further  being   sighted,  I   assumed  that  the   enemy 
were    to    the    north-westward,    and    that    we    had 
established    ourselves    well    between    him    and    his 
base.      Minotaur    .    .    .   was   at    this    time   bearing 
north  5  miles,  and  I  asked  her  the  position  of  the 
leading  battle  squadron  of  the  Battle  Fleet.     Her 
reply   was  that  it  was  not  in  sight,  but   was  last 
seen  bearing  N.N.E.  ...  In  view  of  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  the  fact  that  our  strategical  position 
was  such   as  to.  make   it   appear   certain   that   we 
should   locate   the  enemy   at   daylight   under   most 
favourable  circumstances,  I  did  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable or  proper  to  close  the  enemy  Battle  Fleet 
during  the  dark  hours.     I  therefore  concluded  that 
I  should  be  carrying  out  your  wishes  by  turning 
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to  the  course  of  the  Fleet,  reporting  to  you  that  I 
had  done  so.'  " — Ibid. 

3.  Details  of  British  Battle-fleet  action. — 
"As  was  anticipated,  the  German  Fleet  appeared 
to  rely  very  much  on  torpedo  attacks,  which  were 
favoured  by  the  low  visibility  and  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  arrived  in  the  position  of  a  'following' 
or  'chasing'  fleet.  A  large  number  of  torpedoes 
were  apparently  fired,  but  only  one  took  effect  (on 
Marlborough),  and  even  in  this  case  the  ship  was 
able  to  remain  in  the  line  and  to  continue  the 
action.  The  enemy's  efforts  to  keep  out  of  effective 
gun  range  were  aided  by  the  weather  conditions, 
which  were  ideal  for  the  purpose.  Two  separate 
destroyer  attacks  were  made  by  the  enemy.  The 
first  Battle  Squadron,  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cecil 
Burney,  came  into  action  at  6.17  p.m.  with  the 
enemy's  Third  Battle  Squadron,  at  a  range  of  about 
11,000  yards,  and  administered  severe  punishment, 
both  to  the  battleships  and  to  the  battle-cruisers 
and  light  cruisers,  which  were  also  engaged.  The 
fire  of  Marlborough  .  .  .  was  particularly  rapid 
and  effective.  This  ship  commenced  at  6.17  p.m. 
by  firing  seven  salvos  at  a  ship  of  the  Kaiser  class, 
then  engaged  a  cruiser,  and  again  a  battleship, 
and  at  6.54  she  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  and  took 
up  a  considerable  list  to  starboard,  but  reopened 
at  7.3  p.m.  at  a  cruiser,  and  at  7.12  p.m.  fired 
fourteen  rapid  salvos  at  a  ship  of  the  Koenig  class, 
hitting  her  frequently  until  she  turned  out  of  the' 
line.  .  .  .  The  range  decreased  during  the  course 
of  the  action  to  9,000  yards.  The  first  Battle 
Squadron  received  more  of  the  enemy's  return  fire 
than  the  remainder  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron.  Colossus 
.  .  .  was  hit  but  was  not  seriously  damaged,  and 
other  ships  were  straddled  with  fair  frequency.  In 
the  Fourth  Battle  Squadron — in  which  squadron 
my  flagship  Iron  Duke  was  placed — Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Doveton  Sturdee  leading  one  of  the  divisions — 
the  enemy  engaged  was  the  squadron  consisting 
of  the  Koenig  and  Kaiser  class  and  some  of  the 
battle-cruisers,  as  well  as  disabled  cruisers  and  light 
cruisers.  The  mist  rendered  range-taking  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  but  the  fire  of  the  squadron  was 
effective.  Iron  Duke,  having  previously  fired  at  a 
light  cruiser  between  the  lines,  opened  fire  at  6.30 
p.m.  on  a  battleship  of  the  Koenig  class  at  a  range 
of  12,000  yards.  The  latter  was  very  quickly 
straddled,  and  hitting  commenced  at  the  second 
salvo  and  only  ceased  when  the  target  ship  turned 
away.  The  rapidity  with  which  hitting  was  es- 
tablished was  most  creditable  to  the  excellent 
gunnery  organization  of  the  flagship.  .  .  .  The  ships 
of  the  Second  Battle  Squadron,  under  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Jerram,  were  in  action  with  vessels 
of  the  Kaiser  or  Koenig  classes  between  6.30  and 
7.20  p.m.,  and  fired  also  at  an  enemy  battle-cruiser 
which  had  dropped  back  apparently  severely  dam- 
aged. During  the  action  between  the  Battle  Fleets 
the  Second  Cruiser  Squadron,  ably  commanded  by 
Rear-Admiral  Herbert  L.  Heath,  .  .  .  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  .  .  .  occupied  a  po- 
sition at  the  van,  and  acted  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Battle  Fleet  and  the  Battle-cruiser 
Fleet.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Light-cruiser  Squadron  .  .  . 
occupied  a  position  in  the  van  until  ordered  to  at- 
tack enemy  destroyers  at  7.20  p.m.,  and  again  at 
8.18  p.m.,  when  they  supported  the  Eleventh  Flo- 
tilla. .  .  .  The  Calliope  .  .  .  was  hit  several  times, 
but  did  not  sustain  serious  damage.  .  .  .  The  light 
cruisers  attacked  the  enemy's  battleships  with  tor- 
pedoes at  this  time,  and  an  explosion  on  board  a 
ship  of  the  Kaiser  class  was  seen  at  8.40  p.m.  Dur- 
ing these   destroyer  attacks  four  enemy  torpedo- 


boat  destroyers  were  sunk  by  the  gunfire  of  battle- 
ships, light  cruisers,  and  destroyers.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  the  eneiny's 
tactics  were  of  a  nature  generally  to  avoid  further 
action,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  con- 
ditions of  visibility.  At  9  p.m.  the  enemy  was 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  threat  of  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  attacks  during  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching darkness  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
dispose  the  Fleet  for  the  night,  with  a  view  to^  its 
safety  from  such  attacks,  whilst  providing  for  a 
renewal  of  action  at  daylight.  I  accordingly 
manoeuvred  to  remain  between  the  enemy  and  his 
bases,  placing  our  flotillas  in  a  position  in  which 
they  would  afford  protection  to  the  Fleet  from 
destroyer  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
favourably  situated  for  attacking  the  enemy's 
heavy  ships." — Ibid. 

4.  Night  attacks  by  flotillas. — "During  the 
night  the  British  heavy  ships  were  not  attacked, 
but  the  Fourth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Flotillas 
.  .  .  delivered  a  series  of  very  gallant  and  success- 
ful attacks  on  the  enemy,  causing  him  heavy  losses. 
It  was  during  these  attacks  that  severe  losses  in 
the  Fourth  Flotilla  occurred,  including  that  of 
Tipperary,  with  the  gallant  leader  of  the  flotilla. 
Captain  Wintour.  .  .  .  The  attack  carried  out  by 
the  Twelfth  Flotilla  .  .  .  was  admirably  executed. 
The  squadron  attacked,  which  consisted  of  six  large 
vessels,  besides  light  cruisers,  and  comprised  ves- 
sels of  the  Kaiser  class,  was  taken  by  surprise.  .  .  . 
The  destroyers  were  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
light  cruisers  on  reaching  the  rear  of  the  line,  but 
the  Onslaught  .  .  .  was  the  only  vessel  which  re- 
ceived any  material  injuries.  .  .  .  During  the  at- 
tack carried  out  by  the  Eleventh  Flotilla,  Castor, 
.  .  .  leading  the  flotilla,  engaged  and  sank  an  enemy 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  at  point-blank  range.  Sir 
David  Beatty  reports:  'The  Thirteenth  Flotilla.  .  . 
took  station  astern  of  the  Battle  Fleet  for  the  night. 
At  0.30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  ist  June,  a  large  ves- 
sel crossed  the  rear  of  the  flotilla  at  high  speed. 
She  passed  close  to  Petard  and  Turbulent,  switched 
on  search-lights  and  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which 
disabled  Turbulent.  At  3.30  a.m.  Champion  was 
engaged  for  a  few  minutes  with  four  enemy  de- 
stroyers. Moresby  reports  four  ships  of  Deutsch- 
land  class  sighted' at  2.35  a.m.,  at  whom  she  fired 
one  torpedo.  Two  minutes  later  an  explosion  was 
felt  by  Moresby  and  Obdurate.  Fearless  and  the 
ist  Flotilla  were  very  usefully  employed  as  a  sub- 
marine screen  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  31st 
May.  At  6.10  p.m.,  when  joining  the  Battle  Fleet, 
Fearless  was  unable  to  follow  the  battle  cruisers 
without  fouling  the  battleships,  and  therefore  took 
station  at  the  rear  of  the  line.  She  sighted  during 
the  night  a  battleship  of  the  Kaiser  class  steaming 
fast  and  entirely  alone.  She  was  not  able  to  engage 
her,  but  believes  she  was  attacked  by  destroyers 
further  astern.  A  heavy  explosion  was  observed 
astern  not  long  after.'  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  flotillas,  the  Second  Light-cruiser 
Squadron  in  the  rear  of  the  Battle  Fleet  was  m 
close  action  for  about  15  minues  at  10.20  p.m., 
with  a  squadron  comprising  one  enemy  cruiser  and 
four  light  cruisers,  during  which  period  Southamp- 
ton and  Dublin  .  .  .  suffered  rather  heavy  casu- 
alties, although  their  steaming  and  fighting  quali- 
ties were  not  impaired.  The  return  fire  of  the 
squadron  appeared  to   be  very  effective."-— //'/rf. 

5.  Proceedings  on  June  i. — "At  daylight,  ist 
June,  the  Battle  Fleet,  being  then  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  the  Horn  Reef,  turned  to 
the  northward  in  search  of  enemy  vessels  and  for 
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the  purpose  of  collecting  our  own  cruisers  and  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers.  At  2.30  a.m.  .  .  .  Vice-Ad- 
miral  Burney  transferred  his  flag  from  Marl- 
borough to  Revenge,  as  the  former  ship  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  uj)  the  speed  of  the  squadron. 
.  .  .  The  visibility  early  on  ist  June  (three  to 
four  miles)  was  less  than  on  31st  May,  and  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  being  out  of  visual  touch, 
did  not  rejoin  until  q  a.m.  The  British  Fleet  re- 
mained in  the  proximity  of  the  battlefield  and  near 
the  line  of  approach  to  German  ports  until  11  a.m. 
on  1st  June,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  long 
distances  from  fleet  bases  and  the  danger  incurred 
in  waters  adjacent  to  enemy  coasts  from  submarines 
and  torpedo  craft.  The  enemy,  however,  made  no 
sign,  and  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  returned  into 
port.  Subsequent  events  proved  this  assumption 
to  have  been  correct.  Our  position  must  have  been 
known  to  the  enemy,  as  at  4  a.m.  the  Fleet  en- 
gaged a  Zeppelin  for  about  five  minutes,  during 
which  time  she  had  ample  opportunity  to  note  and 
subseqently  report  the  position  and  course  of  the 
British  Fleet.  The  waters  from  the  latitude  of  the 
Horn  Reef  to  the  scene  of  the  action  were  thor- 
oughly searched,  and  some  survivors  from  the  de- 
stroyer Ardent.  .  .  .  Fortune  .  .  .  and  Tipper- 
ary  .  .  .  were  picked  up,  and  the  Sparrowhawk, 
which  had  been  in  collision  and  was  no  longer  sea- 
worthy, was  sunk  after  her  crew  had  been  taken 
off.  A  large  amount  of  wreckage  was  seen,  but  no 
enemy  ships,  and  at  1.15  p.m.  it  being  evident  that 
the  German  Fleet  had  succeeded  in  returning  to 
port,  course  was  shaped  for  our  bases,  which  were 
reached  without  further  incident  on  Friday,  2nd 
June.  A  cruiser  squadron  was  detached  to  search 
for  Warrior,  which  vessel  had  been  abandoned 
whilst  in  tow  of  Engadine  on  her  way  to  the  base 
owing  to  bad  weather  setting  in  and  the  vessel 
becoming  unseaworthy,  but  no  trace  of  her  was 
discovered,  and  a  further  subsequent  search  by  a 
light-cruiser  squadron  having  failed  to  locate  her, 
it  is  evident  that  she  foundered.  Sir  David  Beatty 
reports  in  regard  to  the  Engadine  as  follows.  'The 
work  of  Engadine  appears  to  have  been  most 
praisworthy  throughout,  and  of  great  value.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C.  G.  Robinson  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  skilful  and  seamanlike  manner  in 
which  he  handed  his  ship.  He  actually  towed 
Warrior  for  75  miles  between  8.40  p.  m.,  31st 
May,  and  7.15  a.m.,  ist  June,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  lives  of  her  ship's  company.' 
The  Fleet  fuelled  and  replenished  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  at  9.30  p.  m.  on  2nd  June  was  reported 
ready  for  further  action." — Ibid. 

6.  Losses. — "The  condition  of  low  visibility 
under  which  the  day  action  took  place  and  the 
approach  of  darkness  enhance  the  difficulty  of 
giving  an  accurate  report  of  the  damage  inflicted 
or  the  names  of  the  ships  sunk  by  our  forces,  but 
after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
of  all  officers  who  testified  to  seeing  enemy  vessels 
actually  sink,  and  personal  interviews  with  a 
large  number  of  these  officers  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  list  shown  in  the  enclosure  gives  the  minimum 
in  regard  to  numbers,  though  it  is  possibly  not 
entirely  accurate  as  regards  the  particular  class 
of  vessel,  especially  those  which  were  sunk  during 
the  night  attacks.  In  addition  to  the  vessels  sunk, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  many  other  ships  were 
very  seriously  damaged  by  gunfire  and  by  torpedo 
attack.  I  deeply  regret  to  report  the  loss  of  H.  M. 
ships  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  Invincible,  De- 
fence,   Black     Prince,     Warrior,     and     of     H.  M. 
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T.  B.  D.'s  Tipperary,  Ardent,  Fortune,  Shark, 
Sparrowhawk,  Nestor,  Nomad,  and  Turbulent,  and 
still  more  do  I  regret  the  resultant  heavy  lo.ss  of 
life.  The  death  of  such  gallant  and  distinguished 
officers  as  Rear-.^dmiral  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot, 
.  .  .  Rear-Admiral  .  .  .  Horace  Hood,  .  .  .  and  those 
who  perished  with  them,  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  country.  They  led  officers  and 
men  who  were  equally  gallant,  and  whose  death 
is  mourned  by  their  comrades  in  the  Grand  Fleet. 
.  .  .  The  enemy  fought  with  the  gallantry  that  was 
expected  of  him.  We  particularly  admirea  the 
conduct  of  those  on  board  a  disabled  German  light 
cruiser  which  passed  down  the  British  line  shortly 
after  deployment,  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  only  gun  left  in  action." — Admiral 
Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Dispatch,  June  24,  igi6. — "He  had 
slipped  in  single  ships  astern  of  our  fleet  during  the 
night,  and  was  then  engaged  in  moving  homewards 
like  a  flight  of  wild  duck  that  has  been  scattered 
by  shot.  He  was  greatly  helped  by  the  weather, 
which  at  dawn  on  ist  June  was  thicker  than 
the  night  before,  the  visibility  being  less  thaji 
four  miles.  About  3.30  a.m.  a  Zeppelin  passed 
over  the  British  fleet,  and  reported  to  Scheer  the 
position  of  the  British  squadrons.  All  morning 
till  eleven  o'clock  Sir  John  Jellicoe  waited  on  the 
battleground,  watching  the  lines  of  approach  to 
German  ports  and  attending  the  advent  of  the 
enemy.  But  no  enemy  came.  T  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  the  conclusion,'  wrote  Sir  John,  'that 
the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  returned  into  port.'  Till 
I. IS  pm.  the  British  fleet  swept  the  seas,  picking 
up  survivors  from  some  of  our  lost  destroyers. 
After  that  hour  waiting  was  useless,  so  the  fleet 
sailed  for  its  bases,  which  were  reached  next  day, 
Friday,  2nd  June.  There  it  fuelled  and  replenished 
with  ammunition,  and  at  9.30  that  evening  was 
ready  for  further  action." — J.  Buchan,  History  of 
the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  46-47. — See  also  below: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services;  IV.  Aviation:  c, 
— "Germany  admitted  certain  losses — one  old  bat- 
tleship, the  Pommern;  three  small  cruisers,  the 
Weisbaden,  Elbing,  and  Frauenlob ;  and  five  de- 
stroyers. A  little  later  she  confessed  to  the  loss  of 
a  battle  cruiser,  Liitzow,  and  the  light  cruiser  Ros- 
tock, which  at  first  she  had  kept  secret  'for  political 
reasons.'  .  .  .  [The  British]  losses  were:  one  first- 
class  battle  cruiser,  the  Queen  Mary;  two  lesser 
battle  cruisers,  the  Indefatigable  and  Invincible; 
three  armoured  cruisers,  the  Defence,  Black  Prince, 
and  Warrior;  and  eight  destroyers,  the  Tipperary, 
Ardent,  Fortune,  Shark,  Sparrowhawk,  Nestor, 
Nomad,  and  Turbulent.  More  vital  than  the  ships 
was  the  loss  of  thousands  of  gallant  men,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
admirals  and  captains.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  at  the 
time  estimated  the  German  losses  as  two  battle- 
ships of  the  largest  class,  one  of  the  Deutschland 
class,  one  battle  cruiser,  five  light  cruisers,  six 
destroyers,  and  one  submarine.  He  overstated  the 
immediate,  and  understated  the  ultimate  damage. 
The  German  account  was  formally  accurate,  but 
her  real  loss  was  infinitely  greater.  The  Seydlitz 
and  the  Derfflinger  Hmped  home  almost  total 
wrecks;  the  battleship  Ostfriesland  struck  a  mine; 
the  Moltke  and  the  Von  der  Tann  took  weeks  to 
repair.  Almost  every  vessel  had  been  hit,  some 
of  them  grievously.  Scheer  has  declared  that,  apart 
from  the  two  battle  cruisers,  the  fleet  was  ready 
to  take  to  sea  by  the  middle  of  August;  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  was  never  again  a  fighting  fleet. 
.  .  .  There  was  much  to  praise  in  the  German  con- 
duct of  the  action.    The  German  battle-cruiser  gun- 
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nery  was  admirable;  Scheer's  retreat  when  heavily 
outnumbered  was  skilfully  conducted,  and  his  es- 
cape in  the  night,  even  when  we  admit  his  special 
advantages,  was  a  brilliant  performance.  But  the 
one  test  of  success  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  strategic 
intention,  and  Germany's  most  signally  failed. 
From  the  moment  of  Scheer's  return  to  port  the 
British  fleet  held  the  sea." — J.  Buchan,  History  of 
the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  47-49. 

7.  Admiral  Beatty's  command. — Composition 
OF  British  fleets. — Beatty's  report  on  the  bat- 
tle.— The  Battle-cruiser  Fleet,  under  Sir  David 
Beatty,  was  composed  of  six  vessels  of  the  ist  and 
2nd  Battle-cruiser  Squadrons,  the  5th  Battle  Squad- 
ron, four  vessels  of  the  Qtieen  Elizabeth  class,  the 
ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons,  and 
the  ist,  gth,  loth  and  13th  Destroyer  Flotillas. 
Thus  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet 
were  not  sharply  defined  by  battleships  and  battle- 
cruisers,  for  Jellicoe  had  in  his  division  one  squad- 


ron. They  were  also  heavily  engaged  a  10.20  p.  m. 
with  five  enemy  cruisers  or  light  cruisers,  South- 
ampton and  Dublin  (Captain  Albert  C.  Scott)  suf- 
fering severe  casualties  during  an  action  lasting 
about  15  minutes.  Birmingham.  (Captain  Arthur  A. 
M.  Duff),  at  11.30  p.m.  sighted  two  or  more  heavy 
ships  steering  south.  A  report  of  this  was  re- 
ceived by  me  at  1140  p.m.  as  steering  W.S.W. 
They  were  thought  at  the  time  to  be  battle-cruisers, 
but  it  is  since  considered  that  they  were  probably 
battleships.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
statement  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 
The  visibility  was  for  the  most  part  low  and  fluctu- 
ating, and  caution  forbade  me  to  close  the  range 
too  much  with  my  inferior  force.  A  review  of  all 
the  reports  which  I  have  received  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  the  enemy's  losses  were  considerably 
greater  than  those  which  we  had  sustained,  in 
spite  of  their  superiority,  and  included  battleships, 
battle-cruisers,  light  cruisers,  and  destroyers.    This 


THE  "QUEEN  MARY" 

British   battle  cruiser,   struck  by  a   salvo  from  the   DerMiiiger  during  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  May  31,    1916,   and 

sunk   immediately. 


ron  of  battle-cruisers,  while  Beatty  had  with  him 
a  squadron  of  the  largest  battleships.  Admiral 
Beatty  made  his  report  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  who,  in  his  own 
report  to  the  Admiralty,  quotes  various  portions 
from  it,  in  particular  the  destroyer  action,  led  by 
Commander  Bingham;  the  exploits  of  the  Nomad 
and  Nestor,  and  the  salvaging  of  the  Engadine. 
(See  also  above:  a,  1,  to  a,  5.)  Of  the  first  and 
third  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons,  and  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  men  throughout  his  fleet  in  general, 
Admiral  Beatty  speaks  as  follows:  "The  ist  and 
3rd  Light-Cruiser  Squadrons  were  almost  continu- 
ously in  touch  with  the  battle-cruisers,  one  or  both 
squadrons  being  usually  ahead.  In  this  position 
they  were  of  great  value.  They  very  effectively 
protected  the  head  of  our  line  from  torpedo  attack 
by  light  cruisers  or  destroyers,  and  were  prompt 
in  helping  to  regain  touch  when  the  enemy's  line 
was  temporarily  lost  sight  of.  The  2nd  Light- 
cruiser  Squadron  was  at  the  rear  of  our  battle 
line  during  the  night,  and  at  9  p.m.  assisted  to 
repel  a  destroyer  attack  on  the  Sth  Battle  Squad- 


is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  very  high  standard  of 
gunnery  and  torpedo  effiiciency  of  His  Majesty's 
ships.  The  control  and  drill  remained  undisturbed 
throughout,  in  many  cases  despite  heavy  damage  to 
material  and  personnel.  Our  suiieriority  over  the 
enemy  in  this  respect  was  very  marked — their  effi- 
ciency becoming  rapidly  reduced  under  punishment, 
while  ours  was  maintained  throughout.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  behaviour  of  the  ships'  com- 
panies under  the  terrible  conditions  of  a  modern 
sea  battle  was  magnificent  without  exception.  The 
strain  on  their  morale  was  a  severe  test  of  disci- 
pline and  training.  Officers  and  men  were  imbued 
with  one  thought — the  desire  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
The  fortitude  of  the  wounded  was  admirable.  A 
report  from  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Chester 
gives  a  splendid  instance  of  devotion  to  duty.  Boy 
(ist  class)  John  Travcrs  Cornwell,  of  Chester,  was 
mortally  wounded  early  in  the  action.  He  never- 
theless remained  standing  alone  at  a  most  exposed 
post,  quietly  awaiting  orders  till  the  end  of  the 
action,  with  the  gun's  crew  dead  and  wounded  all 
round    him.     His    age    was    under    16J/2    years.     I 
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regret  that  he  has  since  died,  but  I  recommend  his 
case  foi;'  special  recoj;nition  in  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  high  example 
set  by  him.  [The  Victoria  Cross  was  posthu- 
mously conferred,  Sept.  15.]  In  such  a  conflict  as 
raged  continuously  for  five  hours  it  was  inevitable 
that  we  should  suffer  severe  losses.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  touch  with  greatly  superior 
forces  in  fluctuating  visibility,  often  very  low.  We 
lost  Invincible,  Indefatigable,  and  Queen  Mary, 
from  which  ships  there  were  few  survivors.  The 
casualties  in  other  ships  were  heavy,  and  I  wish 
to  e.xpress  my  deepest  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  comrades,  officers  and  men.  .  .  .  Exceptional 
skill  was  displayed  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Fleet.  They  performed  operations  and  tended  the 
wounded  under  conditions  of  extreme  difticulty. 
In  some  cases  their  staff  was  seriously  depicted  by 
casualties,  and  the  inevitable  lack  of  such  essentials 
as  adequate  light,  hot  water,  etc.,  in  ships  dam- 
aged by  shell  lire,  tried  their  skill,  resource,  and 
physical  endurance  to  the  utmost.  As  usual,  the 
Engine  Room  Departments  of  all  ships  displayed 
the  highest  qualities  of  technical  skill,  discipline, 
and  endurance.  High  speed  is  a  primary  factor 
in  the  tactics  of  the  squadrons  under  my  command, 
and  the  Engine  Room  Departments  never  fail." — 
Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  Report,  June  19,  1916. 
8.  German  Admir.\lty's  official  report  of 
BATTLE  OF  THE  Skagerrak  (Jutland). — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  German  official  report 
of  the  battle  of  Jutland  or  the  Skagerrak:  "The 
High  Sea  fleet,  consisting  of  three  battleship  squad- 
rons, five  battle  cruisers,  and  a  large  number  of 
small  cruisers,  with  several  destroyer  flotillas,  was 
cruising  in  the  Skagerrak  on  May  31  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  on  earlier  occasions,  of  offering  battle  to 
the  British  fleet.  The  vanguard  of  small  cruisers  at 
4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (German  time)  sud- 
denly encountered  ninety  miles  west  of  Hanstholm, 
(a  cape  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Jutland,)  a 
group  of  eight  of  the  newest  cruisers  of  the  Calliope 
class  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  most  modern 
destroyers.  While  the  German  light  forces  and 
the  first  cruiser  squadron  under  Vice  Admiral 
Hipper  were  following  the  British,  who  were  retir- 
ing northwestward,  the  German  battle  cruisers 
sighted  to  the  westward  Vice  Admiral  Beatty's 
battle  cruiser  squadron  of  six  ships,  including  four 
of  the  Lion  type  and  two  of  the  Indefatigable  type. 
Beatty's  squadron  developed  a  battle  line  on  a 
southeasterly  course  and  Vice  Admiral  Hipper 
formed  his  Hne  ahead  of  the  same  general  course 
and  approached  for  a  running  fight.  He  opened  fire 
at  5:49  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  heavy  artil- 
lery at  a  range  of  13,000  meters  against  the  superior 
enemy.  The  weather  was  clear  and  light,  and  the 
sea  was  light  with  a  northwest  wind.  After  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  violent  explosion  occurred 
on  the  last  cruiser  of  the  Indefatigable  type.  It 
was  caused  by  a  heavy  shell,  and  destroyed  the  ves- 
sel. About  6:20  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  five  war- 
ships of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  type  came  from 
the  west  and  joined  the  British  battle  cruiser  Hne, 
powerfully  reinforcing  with  their  fifteen-inch  guns 
the  five  British  battle  cruisers  remaining  after  6:20 
o'clock.  To  equalize  this  superiority  Vice  Admiral 
Hipper  ordered  the  destroyers  to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  British  destroyers  and  small  cruisers  inter- 
posed, and  a  bitter  engagement  at  close  range  en- 
sued, in  the  course  of  which  a  light  cruiser  partici- 
pated. The  Germans  lost  two  torpedo  boats,  the 
crews  of  which  were  rescued  by  sister  ships  under 
a  heavy  fire.    Two   British  destroyers  were  sunk 


by  artillery,  and  two  others — the  Nestor  and  No- 
mad— :remained  on  the  scene  in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion. These  later  were  destroyed  by  the  main  fleet 
after  German  torpedo  boats  had  rescued  all  the 
survivors.  While  this  engagement  was  in  progress  a 
mighty  explosion,  caused  by  a  big  shell,  broke  the 
Queen  Mary,  the  third  ship  in  line,  asunder  at 
6:30  o'clock.  Soon  thereafter  the  German  main 
battleship  fleet  was  sighted  to  the  southward,  steer- 
ing north.  The  hostile  fast  squadrons  thereupon 
turned  northward,  closing  the  first  part  of  the 
fight,  which  lasted  about  an  hour.  The  British 
retired  at  high  speed  before  the  German  fleet,  which 
followed  closely.  The  German  battle  cruisers  con- 
tinued the  artillery  combat  with  increasing  inten- 
sity, particularly  with  the  division  of  the  vessels 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  type,  and  in  this  the  lead- 
ing German  battleship  division  participated  inter- 
mittently. The  hostile  ships  showed  a  desire  to  run 
in  a  flat  curve  ahead  of  the  point  of  our  line  and 
to  cross  it.  At  7:45  o'clock  in  the  evening  British 
small  cruisers  and  destroyers  launched  an  attack 
against  our  battle  cruisers,  who  avoided  the  tor- 
pedoes by  manoeuvring,  while  the  British  battle 
cruisers  retired  from  the  engagement,  in  which 
they  did  not  participate  further  as  far  as  can  be 
established.  Shortly  thereafter  a  German  recon- 
noitring group,  which  was  parrying  the  destroyer 
attack,  received  an  attack  from  the  northeast.  The 
cruiser  Wiesbaden  was  soon  put  out  of  action  in 
this  attack.  The  German  torpedo  flotillas  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  heavy  ships.  Appearing  shadow- 
like from  the  haze  bank  to  the  northeast  was 
made  out  a  long  line  of  at  least  twenty-five  battle- 
ships, which  at  first  sought  a  junction  with  the 
British  battle  cruisers  and  those  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  type  on  a  northwesterly  to  westerly 
course  and  then  turned  on  an  easterly  to  a  south- 
easterly course. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  British  main  fleet, 
whose  centre  consisted  of  three  squadrons  of  eight 
battleships  each,  with  a  fast  division  of  three 
battle  cruisers  of  the  Invincible  type  on  the  north- 
ern end,  and  three  of  the  newest  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  class,  armed  with  fifteen-inch 
guns,  at  the  southern  end,  there  began  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  third  section  of  the 
engagement,  embracing  the  combat  between  the 
main  fleets.  Vice  Admiral  Scheer  determined  to 
attack  the  British  main  fleet,  which  he  now 
recognized  was  completely  assembled  and  about 
doubly  superior.  The  German  battleship  squad- 
rons, headed  by  battle  cruisers,  steered  first  toward 
the  extensive  haze  bank  to  the  northeast,  where  the 
crippled  cruiser  Wiesbaden  was  still  receiving  a 
heavy  fire.  Around  the  Wiesbaden  stubborn  in- 
dividual fights  under  quickly  changing  conditions 
now  occurred.  The  light  enemy  forces,  supported 
by  an  armored  cruiser  squadron  of  five  ships  .  .  . 
were  encountered  and  apparently  surprised  on  ac- 
count of  the  decreasing  visibility  by  our  battle 
cruisers  and  leading  ba'ltleship  division.  The 
squadron  came  under  a  violent  and  heavy  fire,  by 
which  the  small  cruisers  Defence  and  Black  Prince 
were  sunk.  The  cruiser  Warrior  regained  its  own 
Une  a  wreck  and  later  sank.  .  .  .  Two  destroyers 
already  had  fallen  victims  to  the  attack  of  German 
torpedo  boats  against  the  leading  British  battle- 
ships and  a  small  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  were 
damaged.  The  German  battle  cruisers  and  leading 
battleship  division  had  in  these  engagements  come 
under  increased  fire  of  the  enemy's  battleship 
squadron,  which,  shortly  after  8  o'clock,  could  be 
made  out  in  the  haze  turning  to  the  northeastward 
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and  finally  to  the  east.  Germans  observed,  amid 
the  artillery  combat  and  shelling  of  great  intensity, 
signs  of  the  effect  of  good  shooting  between  8:20 
and  8:30  o'clock  particularly.  SeveraJ  officers  on 
German  ships  observed  that  a  battleship  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  class  blew  up  under  conditions 
similar  to  that  of  the  Queen  Mary.  The  Invinci- 
ble sank  after  being  hit  severely.  A  ship  of  the 
Iron  Duke  class  had  earlier  received  a  torpedo  hit, 
and  one  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class  was  running 
around  in  a  circle,  its  steering  apparatus  apparently 
having  been  hit.  The  Liitzow  was  hit  by  at  least 
fifteen  heavy  shells  and  was  unable  to  maintain  its 
place  in  Une.  Vice  Admiral  Hipper,  therefore,  trans- 
shipped to  the  Moltke  on  a  torpedo  boat  and 
under  a  heavy  fire.  The  Derfflinger  meantime  took 
the  lead  temporarily.  Parts  of  the  German  tor- 
pedo flotilla  attacked  the  enemy's  main  fleet  and 
heard  detonations.  In  the  action  the  Germans 
lost  a  torpedo  boat.  An  enemy  destroyer  was  seen 
in  a  sinking  condition,  having  been  hit  by  a  tor- 
pedo. After  the  first  violent  onslaught  into  the 
mass  of  the  superior  enemy  the  opponents  lost  sight 
of  each  other  in  the  smoke  by  powder  clouds. 
After  a  short  cessation  in  the  artillery  combat 
Vice  Admiral  Scheer  ordered  a  new  attack  by  all 
the  available  forces.  German  battle  cruisers,  which 
with  several  light  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  again 
headed  the  hne,  encountered  the  enemy  soon  after 
9  o'clock  and  renewed  the  heavy  fire,  which  was 
answered  by  them  from  the  mist,  and  then  by  the 
leading  division  of  the  main  fleet.  Armored 
cruisers  now  flung  themselves  in  a  reckless  onset 
at  extreme  speed  against  the  enemy  line  in  order 
to  cover  the  attack  of  torpedo  boats.  They  ap- 
proached the  enemy  line,  although  covered  with 
shot  from  6,000  meters  distance.  Several  German 
torpedo  flotillas  dashed  forward  to  attack,  delivered 
torpedoes,  and  returned,  despite  the  most  severe 
counter-fire,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  boat.  The 
bitter  artillery  fight  was  again  interrupted,  after 
this  second  violent  onslaught,  by  the  smoke  from 
guns  and  funnels.  Several  torpedo  flotillas,  which 
were  ordered  to  attack  somewhat  later,  found, 
after  penetrating  the  smoke  cloud,  that  the  enemy 
fleet  was  no  longer  before  them;  nor,  when ^  the 
fleet  commander  again  brought  the  German  squad- 
rons upon  the  southerly  and  southwesterly  course, 
where  the  enemy  was  last  seen,  could  our  opponents 
be  found.  Only  once  more — shortly  before  10:30 
o'clock — did  the  battle  flare  up.  For  a  short  time 
in  the  late  twilight  German  battle  cruisers  sighted 
four  enemy  capital  ships  to  seaward  and  opened 
fire  immediately.  As  the  two  German  battleship 
squadrons  attacked,  the  enemy  turned  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness.  Older  German  light  cruisers  of 
the  fourth  reconnoissance  group  also  were  engaged 
with  the  older  enemy  armored  cruisers  in  a  short 
fight.  This  ended  the  day  battle.  The  German 
divisions,  which,  after  losing  sight  of  the  enemy, 
began  a  night  cruise  in  a  southerly  direction,  were 
attacked  until  dawn  by  enemy  light  forces  in  rapid 
succession.  The  attacks  were  favored  by  the  gen- 
eral strategic  situation  and  the  particularly  dark 
night.  The  cruiser  Frauenlob  was  injured  severely 
during  the  engagement  of  the  fourth  reconnois- 
sance group  with  a  superior  cruiser  force,  and  was 
lost  from  sight.  One  armored  cruiser  of  the  Cressy 
class  suddenly  appeared  close  to  a  German  battle- 
ship and  was  shot  into  fire  after  forty  seconds, 
and  sank  in  four  minutes.  The  Florent,  (?)  De- 
stroyer 60,  (the  names  were  hard  to  decipher  in 
the  darkness  and  therefore  were  uncertainly  es- 
tablished,) and  four  destroyers — 3,  78,  06,  and  27 
— were  destroyed  by  our  fire.     One  destroyer  was 


cut  in  two  by  the  ram  of  a  German  battleship. 
Seven  destroyers,  including  the  G-30,  were  hit 
and  severely  damaged.  These,  including  the  Tip- 
perary  and  Turbulent,  which,  after  saving  sur- 
vivors, were  left  behind  in  a  sinking  condition, 
drifted  past  our  line,  some  of  them  burning  at  the 
bow  or  stern.  The  tracks  of  countless  torpedoes 
were  sighted  by  the  German  ships,  but  only  the 
Pommern  (a  battleship)  fell  an  immediate  victim 
to  a  tropedo.  The  cruiser  Rostok  was  hit,  but 
remained  afloat.  The  cruiser  Elbing  was  damaged 
by  a  German  battleship  during  an  unavoidable 
manoeuvre.  After  vain  endeavors  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat  the  Elbing  was  blown  up,  but  only 
after  her  crew  had  embarked  on  torpedo  boats.  A 
post  torpedo  boat  was  struck  by  a  mine  laid  by 
the  enemy." — German  Admiralty  official  announce- 
ment. 

9.  Review  of  the  battle  of  Jutland. — Ameri- 
can VIEW. — "Sufficient  time  has  now  passed  since 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  (May  31,  1916)  to  eliminate 
the  early  distorted  versions  of  the  action  and  to 
give  a  proper  perspective  of  the  tactics  of  the  op- 
posing fleets.  To  understand  the  battle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  that  it  had  become  the  custom  of 
the  British  fleet  to  leave  its  safeguarded  bases  in 
the  north  of  the  British  Isles  and  make  periodical 
sweeps  through  the  North  Sea.  .  .  .  On  May  31 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  was  also  on  the  North 
Sea.  There  had  been  an  insistent  demand  from 
the  German  people  for  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
battle  fleet.  In  response  the  new  commander. 
Admiral  Scheer,  had  taken  his  battleships  to  sea 
at  times.  These  changed  tactics  were  a  demon- 
stration for  effect  in  Germany,  but  Admiral  Scheer 
had  improved  the  efficiency  of  his  command,  and  he 
had  with  him  all  the  strength  he  could  muster, 
even  including  the  available  pre-dreadnoughts.  He 
was  thus  prepared  to  fight,  if  he  engaged  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  in  part  or  under  conditions  advantageous 
for  the  Germans.  This  sortie  of  May  31  brought 
on  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  For  some  time  after  the 
action  there  were  tales  of  other  objectives, — to 
cover  the  escape  of  raiders,  to  get  ships  out  of  the 
.Baltic,  etc.  But  all  these  theories  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  opposing  forces  in  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land were  as  follows: 

"i.  An  advance  British  force  under  Vice-Admiral 
Beatty,  consisting  of  six  battle  cruisers  .  .  .  and 
two  Indefatigables,  .  .  .  supported  by  the  Fifth 
Battle  Squadron,  under  Rear  Admiral  Evan- 
Thomas.  .  .  .  The  fleet  speed  of  this  advance  force 
was  25  knots.  2.  The  main  body  of  the  British 
Grand  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Jcllicoe,  .  .  .  consisting 
of  a  fast  wing  under  Rear  Admiral  Hood,  ...  a 
division  of  four  armored  cruisers  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  twenty-four  dreadnoughts 
in  three  squadrons  commanded  by  Vicc-.\dmirals 
Burney,  Jerram  and  Sturdee.  The  fleet  speed  of 
this  main  body  was  20  knots.  ...  3.  Twenty-five 
light  cruisers,  and  seventy-eight  destroyers,  di- 
vided between  the  advance  force  and  the  main 
body. 

"The  German  strength  comprised:  i.  An  ad- 
vance force  under  Vice-Admiral  Hipper,  consisting 
of  five  battle  cruisers  .  .  .  and  two  Mollkes.  .  .  . 
The  fleet  speed  of  this  advance  force  was  27 
knots.  2.  The  main  body  of  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet,  under  .Admiral  Scheer,  consisting  of 
sixteen  dreadnoughts  and  six  pre-drcadnought  bat- 
tleships. The  fleet  speed  of  this  main  body  was 
17  knots,  because  the  German  dreadnoughts  had 
been  eked  out  with  pre-drcadnought  battleships  of 
less  speed.   .   .   .   The  six   old   German   battleships 
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were  very  inferior,  carrying  only  four  heavy  guns 
each.  ...  3.  Eleven  light  cruisers  and  eighty-eight 
destroyers,  divided  between  the  advance  force  and 
the  main  body. 

"The  above-described  make-up  of  the  opposing 
fleets  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  studymg  the 
course  of  the  action.  The  day  of  the  battle  was 
cloudy,  but  the  sun  shone  through  the  clouds 
most  of  the  time.  At  no  time  was  there  anything 
approaching  a  sea.  Visibility  was  reported  as  good 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  action,  but  later  in  the 
afternoon,  there  being  little  wind,  mist  and  smoke 
hung  heavy  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  These 
conditions  must  also  be  remembered,  as  the  in- 
creasing mist  had  a  great  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  action.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that 
any  crticism  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  as  to  the  make-up 
of  the  British  advance  force  is  not  justified.  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  class  of  dreadnoughts  had  been 
designed  with  the  great  speed  of  25  knots  for  the 
purpose  of  working  with  battle  cruisers  on  such 
service.  This  gave  them  a  speed  that  was  uniform 
with  the  fleet  speed  of  Vice-Admiral  Beatty's  bat- 
tle cruiser  squadrons,  although  the  individual  ships 
of  the  Lion  class  were  faster.  The  nameship  of 
this  battleship  class,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  had 
been  through  a  long,  racking  service  in  the  Darda- 
nelles operation,  and  was  not  with  the  fleet.  The 
other  four  ships  of  the  class  made  up  of  the  Fifth 
Battle  Squadron  under  Rear-.\dmiral  Evan- 
Thomas,  which  was  under  Vice  Admiral  Beatty's 
command.  This  disposition  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
fleet,  with  the  advance  force  flung  out  ahead, 
seems  sound  from  every  tactical  point  of  view, 
with  the  assumption  that  the  advance  was  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  main  fleet,  or,  if  out  of  touch, 
tactical  possibilities  had  been  provided  for  and 
plans  of  action  pre-arranged.  In  the  sweep  through 
the  North  Sea,  with  the  main  body  of  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  some  fifty  miles  astern,  Vice-Admiral 
Beatty's  advance  force  was  cruising  to  southward 
of  Admiral  Jellicoe  May  31,  1916,  when,  at  2.20 
P.M.,  the  presence  of  enemy  ships  was  reported 
by  a  light  cruiser.  Admiral  Beatty  altered  course 
'to  the  eastward  and  subsequently  to  northeast- 
ward, the  enemy  being  sighted  at  3.31  P.M.  Their' 
force  consisted  of  five  battle  cruisers.'  It  is  stated 
in  Vice-Admiral  Beatty's  report  that  it  was  over 
an  hour  after  the  first  news  of  the  vicinity  of 
enemy  ships  before  he  increased  speed  to  25  knots 
to  eiigage  ('at  3.30  P.M.').  Yet  Vice-Admiral 
Beatty  reports  that  Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas's 
Fifth  Battle  Squadron  (the  four  Queen  Elizabeths) 
was  still  10,000  yards  away  when  he  made  this 
move  to  engage  the  enemy  with  his  battle  cruisers. 
This  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Admiral 
Beatty  thought  his  six  battle  cruisers  would  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  His  confidence 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  previous  sorties 
of  the  Germans  had  been  made  by  battle  cruisers 
or  small  craft.  Both  sides  threw  out  screens  of 
light  cruisers,  which  clashed,  and  at  3.48  'the 
action  commenced  at  a  range  of  18,500  yards,  both 
sides  opening  fire  practically  simultaneously.  The 
British  battle  cruisers  fought  on  a  course  curving 
to  the  southeast,  and  then  on  a  straight  south- 
southeast  course,  and  the  five  German  battle 
cruisers  fought  them  on  a  parallel  course,  instead 
of  edging  away  from  the  superior  British  force.  It 
is  now  easy  to  see  that  the  trend  of  the  action  was 
absolutely  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching 
main  body  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  but  this, 
very  naturally,  was  not  apparent  at  the  time  to 
Admiral    Beatty.    The   first    phase    of    the    battle 
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may  properly  be  studied  as  a  fight  between  the 
British  and  German  battle  cruisers,  in  consequence 
of  the  before-stated  gap  separating  the  two  parts 
of  Admiral  Beatty's  command.  This  interval  of 
10,000  yards  prevented  the  Filth  Battle  Squadron 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  dreadnoughts  from  being  a 
factor  at  the  time.  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  reports 
that  this  .squadron  'opened  fire  at  a  range  of  20,000 
yards,'  and  he  continues:  'The  Filth  Battle  Squad- 
ron was  engaging  the  enemy's  rear  ships,  unlortu- 
nately  at  very  long  range.'  In  this  part  of  the 
action  came  the  first  of  the  many  upsets  of  pre- 
war calculations.  Comparing  the  given  strength 
of  the  two  opposing  squadrons  in  action,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  BriLisn  battle  cruisers  were  greatly 
superior;  in  fact,  the  odds  would  have  been  con- 
sidered prohibitive  before  this  battle.  Yet  it  was 
the  British  squadron  that  suffered,  losing  one  third 
of  its  ships.  At  about  4.6  P.  M.  the  Indefatigable 
was  sunk,  and  at  about  4.26  P.  M.  the  Queen  Mary 
met  the  same  fate.  In  each  case  there  was  a  great 
explosion  up  through  the  turrets,  suggesting  that 
a  weak  turret  construction  is  really  a  conductor 
of  fire  to  the  magazine  in  case  of  a  heavy  hit, 
and  pointing  to  the  need  of  better  separation  of 
the  supply  of  ammunition  from  the  magazine.  At 
4.15  there  was  an  attack  'simultaneously' by  British 
and  German  destroyers  which  resulted  in  a  lively 
fight,  but  no  damage  to  any  of  the  capital  ships. 
Yet  the  possibilities  of  such  torpedo  attacks  were 
so  evident,  here  and  later  in  the  battle,  that  the 
destroyer  at  once  attained  a  greater  value  as  an 
au.xiliary  of  the  battleship.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  German  submarines  were  reported  present  at 
this  stage,  but  they  accomplished  nothing  against 
the  screened  fighting  ships.  A  British  airplane  had 
been  sent  up  from  a  mother  ship  just  before  the 
engagement,  though  .-Admiral  Beatty  reports  that 
it  was  forced  to  fly  low  on  account  of  the  clouds, 
and  had  a  hard  task  'to  identify  four  enemy  light 
cruisers.'  There  was  apparently  no  chance  of  a 
wide  observation  that  would  have  warned  Admiral 
Beatty  of  the  approaching  German  High  Seas  Fleet. 
In  this  short  hour  were  concentrated  many  prob- 
lems of  naval  warfare.  The  advancing  German 
Hijii  Seas  Fleet  was  reported  at  4.38  by  a  light 
cruiser,  and  sighted  at  4.42  by  the  British  battle 
cruisers.  A  few  minutes  later  Vice-.^dmiral  Beatty's 
ships  turned  right  about  (180  degrees)  in  succes- 
sion. The  German  battle  cruisers  also  turned  to  a 
northwesterly  course,  closely  followed  up  by  the 
van  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  and  the 
action  was  continued  on  this  course.  The  report 
of  Admiral  Beatty  and  his  conduct  in  this  part  of 
the  action  show  that  he  had  not  suspected  the 
presence  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  and  the 
British  advance  force  was  undoubtedly  in  a  seri- 
ous situation  at  the  time  of  Admiral  Beatty's  turn 
in  succession.  But  Admiral  Hipper  did  not  try 
for  a  capping  position,  and  the  British  battle 
cruisers  met  no  disaster  at  the  turn. 

[One  great  advantage  was  gained  for  the  British 
in  this  manoeuvre.  By  the  turn  in  succession  the 
four  Queen  Elizabeth  battleships  were  brought  into 
position  to  fight  a  rearguard  action  against  the 
greatly  strengthened  force  of  the  enemy.]  The 
leading  German  battleships,  which  were  of  the 
Konig  class,  fell  into  line,  closely  following  Ad- 
miral Hipper's  battle  cruisers,  and  the  battle  was 
continued  at  14,000  yards  on  a  northwest  course. 
On  the  Biitish  side,  at  this  stage,  support  was  given 
by  Admiral  Evan-Thomas's  Fifth  Battle  Squad- 
ron, which  from  this  time  took  over  the  brunt  of 
the   action   from  Admiral   Beatty's   battle   cruisers. 
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The  German  battle  cruisers  could  not  stand  up 
with  the  same  effectiveness  against  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  and  this,  with  an 
increase  to  full  speed,  enabled  Admiral  Beatty  to 
draw  ahead.  He  again  opened  up  a  gap  between 
his  battle  cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron, 
taking  a  course  that  curved  to  the  north  and 
northeast,  in  search  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's  battle 
fleet,  which  was  hastening  to  his  assistance.  The 
leading  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  sighted  at 
5.56,  and  Admiral  Beatty  altered  his  course  to  the 
east  at  extreme  speed.  The  German  van  also 
turned  to  eastward. 

"In  the  meantime,  from  the  north,  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  had  been  closing  at  utmost  fleet  speed 
on  south  and  southeast  by  south  courses,  disposed 
in  six  divisions,  numbered  from  port  to  starboard, 
on  parallel  courses.  .  .  .  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  re- 
ceived no  certain  information  from  Vice  Admiral 
Beatty  as  to  the  positions  of  the  engaged  ships, 
and  he  had  been  proceeding  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  running  fight,  instead  of  having  in 
mind  any  definite  point  for  joining  forces  with 
Vice-Admiral  Beatty.  It  must  also  be  realized 
that  conditions  of  increasing  mist  and  intermittent 
fog,  which  rendered  observation  very  uncertain, 
had  become  prevalent.  In  the  second  phase  of 
the  action  which  has  just  been  described,  there 
were  clashes  of  light  cruisers  and  isolated  tor- 
pedo attacks,  none  of  which  had  any  tactical 
effect  on  the  battle.  .  .  .  [After  this  running  fight 
in  pursuit  of  Admiral  Beatty's  advance  force,  the 
German  fleet  was  approaching  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  which  drew  near  in  the  increasing  mist.  To 
understand  the  course  of  the  action  at  this  critical 
stage,  the  reader  should  realize  that  the  Germans 
possessed  a  fleet  manoeuvre  which  had  been  care- 
fully rehearsed  for  such  a  contingency,  in  sudden 
contact  with  a  superior  enemy  force.  This  was  a 
simultaneous  swing-around  of  all  the  ships  of  the 
fleet,  to  turn  the  line  and  bring  it  into  an  opposite 
course.  This  manoeuvre  the  Germans  successfully 
executed,  turning  simultaneously  to  starboard,  and 
throwing  out  dense  smoke  screens  to  mask  their 
ships  (6.3s  P.M.).  With  the  Germans  thus  pre- 
pared in  advance  for  the  existing  situation,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  an  overpowering  force  could  have 
closed  the  Germans  at  this  time,  no  matter  what 
line  of  conduct  was  pursued  by  Admiral  Jellicoe.] 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  ships  of  the  German 
van  had  not  been  damaged  by  the  Fifth  British 
Battle  Squadron  to  the  extent  of  demoralizing  the 
German  gunfire.  The  immediate  damage  inflicted 
on  the  advance  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  is  proof 
enough  of  this.  Well  ahead  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
.  .  .  [was  the  Third  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  (3 
ships)  under  Rear  Admiral  Hood.  This  squadron 
was  signaled  by  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  'to  form 
single  line  ahead  and  take  station'  ahead  of  Ad- 
miral Beatty's  four  remaining  battle  cruisers, 
which  were  turned  to  a  southeast  and  southerly 
course  across  the  van  of  the  German  fleet.  In 
obedience  to  this  signal,  Rear-Admiral  Hood  turned 
to  take  station  ahead  (6.21),  closing  to  a  range 
of  8000  yards  (6.25).  'At  about  6.34']  his  flagship, 
the  Invincible,  was  sunk  by  gunfire.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  three  of  Rear-Admiral  Arbuthnot's 
armored  cruisers,  Black  Prince,  Warrior,  and  De- 
fence, 'not  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  ships,'  were  put  out  of  action.  (Defence 
was  sunk;  Warrior  sank  while  attempt  was  being 
made  to  tow  her  home;  Black  Prince  was  sunk 
later,  probably  by  gunfire.)  At  this  stage,  the 
British   Grand  Fleet  formed  .  .  .   [line  of  battle, 


deploying  on  the  port  wing  column,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  on  courses  turning  from  southeast  to 
southwest  and  west,  as  the  German  fleet  turned 
and  was  soon  to  westward.  The  Fifth  Battle 
Squadron,  as  explained,  had  been  separated  by  a 
long  interval  from  the  rest  of  Vice  Admiral  Beatty's 
force,  and  it  had  taken  position  astern  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  main  fleet.  In  this  manoeuvre  the  War- 
spite  had  jammed  her  helm  and  was  out  of  control 
for  a  while.  She  was  a  good  deal  damaged,  but 
was  extricated  from  her  predicament  and  taken 
back  to  the  British  base.]  The  battle  cruiser 
Liitzow,  the  flagship  of  the  German  advance  force, 
had  become  totally  disabled,  and  Vice-Admiral 
Hipper  had  transshipped  his  flag  to  another  battle 
cruiser.  .  .  .  [At  this  time  intermittent  fog  and 
mist  hung  over  the  water,  to  a  degree  that  was  un- 
usual even  for  the  North  Sea.  The  Germans  took 
advantage  of  these  conditions,  also  using  smoke 
screens,  to  fight  an  evasive  battle  with  the  superior 
force  now  in  line  against  them.  The  German  ships 
would  appear  and  disappear  in  the  smoke  and  mist 
with  constant  threats  of  torpedo  attacks.] 

"The  German  fleet,  by  its  swing-around  at  6.35 
P.  M.,  as  described,  had  changed  to  an  opposite 
course  and  disappeared  behind  its  dense  screen 
of  smoke.  After  the  successful  use  of  this  turn 
under  battle  conditions  had  freed  the  Germans 
from  the  pressure  of  their  enemy,  Admiral  Scheer 
repeated  the  same  manoeuvre  at  6.55  P.  M.,  turn- 
ing again  to  starboard  on  an  easterly  course  to- 
ward the  British  fleet,  with  a  strong  torpedo  attack 
by  his  flotillas  in  advance  of  his  fleet.  After  hold- 
ing this  course  for  only  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
German  Admiral,  at  7.17  P.M.,  for  the  third  time 
made  the  same  swing-around  to  starboard  'to  a 
westerly  course',  and  again  disappeared  in  the 
mist  and  smoke.  The  attack  by  the  torpedo  flo- 
tillas, after  the  second  turn  toward  the  British 
fleet,  had  been  so  threatening  that  shortly  after 
seven  the  British  battleships  were  turned  away  to 
port  to  avoid  it,  but  for  the  most  part  the  British 
fleet  was  trying  to  close  with  its  elusive  enemy. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  reports  of  this  stage  of  the  action: 
'•  'Owing  principally  to  the  mist,  but  partly  to  the 
smoke,  it  was  possible  to  see  only  a  few  ships  at 
a  time  in  the  enemy's  battle  line.  Toward  the 
van  only  some  four  or  five  ships  were  ever  visible 
at  once.  More  could  be  seen  from  the  rear  squad- 
ron, but  never  more  than  eight  to  twelve.  .  .  . 
During  this  time  the  British  fleet  marie  altera- 
tions of  course  from  southeast  by  east  to  west 
(i68'>4  degrees)  in  the  endeavor  to  close,  but  the 
enemy  constantly  turned  away  and  opened  the 
range  under  cover  of  destroyer  attacks  and  smoke 
screens.  The  alterations  of  course  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  British  Fleet  (which  commenced 
the  action  in  a  position  of  advantage  on  the  bow  of 
the  enemy)  to  a  quarterly  bearing  from  the 
enemy's  battle  line,  but  at  the  same  time  placed 
them  .between  the  enemy  and  his  bases.'  As  the 
darkness  came  on,  it  is  evident  that  these  tactics 
on  thcjipart  of  the  Germans,  with  .  .  .  threats  of  tor- 
pedo (Attacks,  become  more  and  more  baffling  to  the 
Britishvfommand,  and  then  came  the  crucial  decision 
whichilcnded  the  battle.     Admiral  Jellicoe  reports: 

"  'Adi  9  P.  M.  the  enemy  was  entirely  out  of 
sight, nand  the  threat  of  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
attacks  during  the  rapidly  approaching  darkness 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  dispose  of  the  fleet 
for  the  night,  with  a  view  to  its  safety  from  such 
attacks,  while  providing  for  a  renewal  of  action 
at  daylight.  I  accordingly  manoeuvred  to  remain 
between  the  enemy  and  his  bases,  placing  our  flotil- 
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las  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  licet  from  destroyer  attack  and  at 
the  same  time  be  favorably  situated  for  attacking 
the  enemy's  heavy  ships.'  Concerning  this  stage 
of  the  action  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  his  Report  quotes 
Vice  Admiral  Beatty  as  follows:  'In  view  of  the 
gathering  darkness  and  the  fact  that  our  strategical 
position  was  such  as  to  make  it  appear  certain  that 
we  should  locate  the  enemy  at  daylight  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  or  proper  to  close  the  enemy  battle  fleet 
during  the  dark  hours.'  Here  the  British  Admiral 
and  his  subordinate  were  in  accord,  but  of  course 
the  responsibility  for  the  movements  of  the  British 
fleet  rested  with  Admiral  Jellicoe,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  By  his  order  the  British  fleet  steamed 
through  the  dark  hours  on  southerly  courses 'some 
eighty-five  miles'  from  the  battlefield.  Although 
the  British  fleet  was  thus  placed  in  the  general 
direction  of  Heligoland,  this  meant  that  Admiral 
Jellicoe  relinquished  all  touch  with  the  German 
fleet,  and  this  left  the  German  fleet  practically 
free  to  proceed  to  its  bases,  which  was  done  with- 
out any  interference,  bringing  in  their  damaged 
ships.  The  Germans  even  attempted  to  tow  the 
wreck  of  the  Lutzow  into  port,  but  she  sank  on 
the  way  in.  This  move  to  the  southward  by  the 
British  Fleet  ended  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  .  .  . 
In  the  early  accounts  of  the  battle  there  were  fan- 
ciful tales  of  pursuit  of  the  German  ships  through 
the  night,  and  even  after  Admiral  Jellicoe's  Re- 
port the  British  public  did  not  at  first  realize  the 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  action.  But  after  a 
time,  when  this  was  better  understood,  there  arose 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  controversies  that  have 
ever  agitated  Great  Britain,  centered  around  the 
alleged  'defensive'  naval  policy  for  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  on  the  seas, — the 
pros  and  cons  as  to  closing  the  Germans  while 
there  was  light,  and  keepin<^  in  touch  through  the 
dark  hours.  With  that  discussion  this  article  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  the  tactical  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  battle  should  be  stated.  At  9  o'clock  the 
German  fleet  was  to  the  westward.  The  British 
fleet  was  between  it  and  all  its  bases.  The  British 
fleet  was  superior  in  speed,  and  had  such  an  over- 
whelming superiority  in  ships  and  guns  that  it 
could  afford  to  discard  its  damaged  ships  without 
impairing  this  superiority.  The  British  .Admiral 
had  light  cruisers  .md  destroyers,  to  throw  out 
a  screen  and  to  maintain  touch  with  the  German 
fleet.  There  undoubtedly  was  a  proportion  of 
damaged  ships  in  the  German  fleet;  and  this,  with 
its  original  inferior  fleet  speed,  would  have  made 
it  a  hard  task  for  the  German  fleet  to  ease  around 
the  British  fleet  and  reach  its  bases.  These  condi- 
tions were  in  favor  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
German  fleet. 

"On  the  other  hand,  for  Admiral  Jellicoe  to  have 
kept  his  fleet  in  touch  with  the  German  fleet 
through  the  dark  hours,  even  by  the  most  efficient 
use  of  his  screen  of  destroyers  and  cruisers,  would 
have  meant  taking  the  risk  of  a  night  action, 
which  might  have  involved  his  capital  ships.  Above 
all  things  there  was  the  ominous  threat  of  torpedo 
attacks  in  the  night,  with  possibilities  of  disaster 
to  the  fleet  upon  which  depended  the  established 
British  control  of  the  seas.  These  were  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  that  confronted  the  British 
Admiral,  brought  about  by  the  culminating  tac- 
tics of  the  battle.  ."Admiral  Jellicoe's  decision  was 
that  the  situation  did  not  justify  him  in  imperiling 
his  fleet  and  with  it  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain.    In  this  greatest  of  all  naval  actions  it  is 
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interesting  to  study  the  course  of  the  battle  in 
comparison  with  pre-war  calculations.  The  out- 
standing feature,  the  collapse  of  the  three  British 
battle  cruisers,  was  not  entirely  unexpected  by 
naval  opinion.  The  battle  cruiser  had  found  a 
great  vogue  especially  in  England,  but  before  this 
battle  a  reaction  had  already  set  in,  aided  by  the 
fact  that  the  Lion  had  been  put  out  by  weaker 
gunfire  in  the  Dogger  Bank  chase.  Many  naval 
men  had  come  to  believe  that  the  battle  cruiser 
was  only  a  cruiser  after  all — though  a  valuable 
cruiser — and  not  up  to  taking  a  place  in  a  real 
line  of  battle.  The  battleships  stood  up  well,  and 
everything  in  the  battle  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  those  who  had  pinned  their  faith  to  the  battle- 
ships as  the  essential  of  naval  power.  The  two 
most  revolutionary  elements  in  naval  warfare  were 
present,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  exerted 
any  tactical  effect  on  the  battle.  The  limited  use 
of  the  airplane  has  been  told,  and  a  Zeppelin  was 
reported  about  4  A.M.  June  i,  which  may  have 
observed  the  location  of  the  British  fleet.  U-boats 
were  reported  early  in  the  action,  but  there  is  no 
hint  that  they  took  any  part  in  the  battle.  Yet 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered. With  the  great  improvements  in  the  type, 
it  is  probable  that  in  many  conditions  the  U-boat 
will  be  a  factor  in  battles  of  fleets,  and  such  con- 
tingencies should  be  safeguarded  in  advance.  The 
destroyer  came  to  its  own  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  battle  fleet,  both  for  offense 
and  defense.  The  whole  course  of  the  action 
proved  that  a  screen  of  destroyers  was  absolutely 
necessary.  For  offense,  it  might  be  argued  truth- 
fully that,  of  the  great  number  of  torpedoes  used, 
very  few  hit  anything.  The  Marlborough  was  the 
only  capital  ship  reported  struck  in  the  real  action, 
and  she  was  able  afterward  to  take  some  part  in 
the  battle,  and  then  get  back  to  her  base.  But 
above  all  things  stands  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  threat  of  night  torpedo  attacks  by  destroyers 
which  made  the  British  fleet  withdraw  from  the 
battlefield.  There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
this  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  had  a  great 
moral  effect  on  Germany.  The  announcement  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Reichstag  had  a  heartening 
effect  on  the  Germans  at  just  the  time  they  needed 
some  such  stimulant.  But  the  actual  tactical  result 
of  the  battle  was  indecisive.  It  may  be  said  the 
Germans  had  manoeuvred  their  fleet  so  that  a 
detached  part  of  the  superior  British  force  was  cut 
up,  but  the  damage  was  not  enough  to  impair 
the  established  superiority  of  the  British  fleet,  and 
the  end  of  the  battle  left  the  British  control  of 
the  sea  absolutely  unchanged." — T.  G.  Frothing- 
ham.  Review  of  the  battle  of  Jutland  {New  York 
Times  Current  History,  May,  1918). 

10.  Anglo-Germ.-vn  controversy  after  the 
WAR. — "The  news  of  the  battle  of  Jutland  caused 
disappointment  in  England,  not  only  because  it 
was  given  to  the  public  in  a  tame  and  unintelligent 
official  statement,  but  because  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  nation  had  been  set  upon  a  spec- 
tacular victory  which  should  rank  with  Trafalgar 
and  the  Nile.  In  Germany,  to  those  who  knew  the 
facts  and  could  estimate  them,  the  early  days  of 
June  were  full  of  something  more  than  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  situation  was  very  differently  dealt 
with.  The  English  Admiralty  were  anxious  to 
publish  the  material  facts,  the  German  to  conceal 
them.  The  result  is,  now  that  all  is  known,  that 
Admiral  Jellicoe's  first  balance-sheet  needed  cor- 
rection only  on  one  side — he  overestimated  the 
number  of  ships  he  had  sunk  and  understated  the 
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number  he  had  damaged,  but  he  told  the  whole 
truth  about  his  own  losses.     Admiral  Scheer's  ac- 
count, on  the  other  hand,  needs  on  both  sides  an 
amount   of  correction   which  he  has  not  troubled 
to  give  it.     He  still   overestimates  the  number  of 
British  ships  present  and  the  number  sunk,  while 
he    still    conceals    the    full    extent    of    the    damage 
which,  in  fact,  rendered  his  fleet  incapable  of  fur- 
ther  action.     He   does   not,   now   that   the  war  is 
over,    verify   and    accept    his   adversary's    account 
as  Admiral  Jellicoe  has  done,  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  easily   this   could   have   been   done,  the 
neglect  to  do  it  gives  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  his  candour,  and  warrants  us  in  examining  his 
report  of  the  action   with  greater  care.     The  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  reader  of  Admiral  Scheer's 
book    is    that    throughout,    and    especially    in    the 
Jutland  chapters,  the  object  is  plainly  not  scienti- 
fic   or    historical,    but    political    or    propagandist. 
Admiral  von  Holtzendorff  believes  that  'in  life  it 
is  not  things  as   they   are   which   decide,   but   the 
images    people    make    of    them.        Whether    Great 
Britain's  naval   predominance   remains  or   not   de- 
pends upon  what  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of 
Germany  thinks  on   the   matter.'     Admiral  Scheer 
thinks,  on  the  same  lines,  that  whether  the  British 
control  of  the  sea  remained  after  Jutland  depends 
upon  what  the  world  can  be  induced  to  think  on 
the   matter.     He   therefore,   consciously   or   uncon- 
sciously,   conceals    the    real    issue    behind    a    cloud 
of  technical  details  and  conjectures,  and  assures  his 
readers,  as  he  assured  the  Kaiser  at  the  time,  that 
England's   superiority   was    wrecked  in   the   battle. 
Fortunately,  both  in  the  matters  of  detail  and  on 
the    general    question,    we    have    more    convincing 
German  authority  to  depend  upon.     To  begin  with, 
it   is  impossible   for  him,   for   obvious  reasons,  to 
state  that  he  intended  on  May  31  to  challenge  an 
action     with     the     Grand     Fleet.     He     advanced 
against    cruisers    and    merchantmen    outside    and 
in    the    Skagerrak,    because    a    movement    farther 
north,    'would    lead    into    waters   where   he    could 
not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  giving  battle.' 
Notwithstanding    these    words,    he    speaks    of    his 
advance   as   one   which,   in   all   probability,   would 
involve    him    in    a    serious    battle — he    hoped,    in 
fact,  to  meet  a  part  of  our  fleet,  'separate  enemy 
divisions' — with  the  whole  of  his  own.     But  on  a 
later  page  he  ventures  further,  and  quotes  his  own 
earlier    statement    that    'the    battle    was    brought 
about   as  a   result   of  systematic   efforts  to   attract 
the   enemy   out   of   his  retirement.    .   .   .   England's 
purpose  of  strangling  Germany  economically  with- 
out seriously  exposing  her  own  Fleet  to  the  Ger- 
mans guns  had  to  be  defeated.  .  .  .  The  readiness 
to  face  a  battle  rests  on  the  fundamental  idea  that 
even   the   numerically   inferior   must   not   shirk   an 
attack.'     In     spite     of     these     pretentious     after- 
thoughts, we  may  be  sure  that  on  May  31  he  had 
his  wish  and  something  more.     With  sixteen  dread- 
noughts and  six  older  battleships,  which  he  after- 
wards realised  were  incapable  of  lying  in  a  mod- 
ern line  of  battle,  he  met  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight 
dreadnoughts,  whose  armament  included  two  hun- 
dred guns  of  power  greatly  superior  to  any  in  his 
fleet.     Yet,  in  order  to  sustain  his  contention  that 
he  engaged  this  fleet   without  surprise  and  gained 
a  victory   over  it,  he  speaks  of  the  second  phase 
of    the    fight    as    the    'pursuit,'    and    in    the    third 
phase,  'the  battle,'  he  asserts  that  'there  was  never 
any   question   of  his   line   veering   round   to   avoid 
an   encounter,   the   resolve   to   do   battle   with   the 
enemy  stood  firm  from  the  first.'     He  then  again 
quotes  from  his  original  summary,  'The  clever  at- 


tempt made  by  the  English  to  surround  and  cut  us 
off  from  home  by  their  Main  Fleet  was  turned  into 
a   d«feat,   as   we   twice  succeeded   in   pushing   into 
the  enemy  formation  with  all  our  strength,  and  in 
withdrawing   from   the   intended   encircling   move- 
ment.'    The  flight  by  night  he  represents  as  a  de- 
liberate action  and  another  victory,  by  adding  to 
the    one    cruiser    and    three    destroyers    which    he 
actually   sank,    an    entirely   imaginary   list    of    one 
battle-cruiser  and  four  destroyers  sunk,  and  several 
battle-cruisers     and     destroyers     badly     damaged. 
Finally,  he  claims  that  on  the  morning  of  June  i 
he  was  ready  to  tight  another  action  with  Admiral 
Jellicoe,   who,   however,   was   compelled   to    avoid 
him   because   his   ships   were   so   scattered  that   he 
had  lost  the  general   command." — H.  J.  Newbolt, 
Naval  history  of  the  war,  igii4-igi8,  pp.  313-316. 
(i)    Facts   and   legends    of   the    battle. — Revised 
judgment. — "The  credit  for  issuing  the  first  critical 
account  of  the  battle  falls  to  a  foreigner.     In  Au- 
gust, 1916,  a  Swedish  admiral  published  a  narrative 
of  the  action  in  the  Stockholm  Press,  based  upon 
such  materials  as  he  had  gathered  and  examined. 
He  was  impartial  and  reserved.     He  expressed  no 
opinion    as   to    the   strategical    significance    of   the 
battle,   for   he   did   not   speak   of   it   as   a    British 
or   a    German   victory ;    but   he    did   make  several 
points  quite  clear.     In   the  first  place,  he  showed 
that   .   .   .   [the   principal  British   losses]    had   been 
inflicted  by  a  weaker  enemy ;   that  is,  our  battle- 
cruisers  had  suffered  them   whilst  fighting   against 
Admiral   Hipper's  scouting  group,  and   not   whilst 
they  were  engaged  with  the  battle  squadrons  of  the 
High  Seas  Fleet.     In  the  second  place,  he  did  not 
believe  that  our  claims  were  justified,  and  accepted 
the  German  statement  of  their  own  losses.     In  the 
third  place,  he  .  .  .  was  quite  convinced  that  the 
German  Fleet  had  returned  to  port  in  good  order 
and    without    being    pressed.     On    all    the    tactical 
details  of  the  action  he  was  necessarily  very  vague. 
...  So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  his  account  of  the 
battle   was    the   most    accurate   and   reliable;    and 
when,    at   last,    the   censorship   was   removed,    the 
critical  accounts  of  the  action  which  began  to  ap- 
pear, were  probably   based  very  largely   upon   his 
narrative.     Be   that   as   it   may,   the   fact   remains, 
that,  when  the  better  known  naval  publicists  wrote 
upon  the  Battle  of  Jutland  during  iqiq  and  1020, 
they  did  so  on  a  tolerably  accurate  basis  of  fact. 
The    circumstances   in    which    the    losses    on    both 
sides  had  been  incurred  were  known,  and  the  gen- 
eral   character    of   the    action    between    the   battle 
fleets    was    grasped    fairly     clearly.     From     these 
sources  sprang    .    .    .   the   legend    .    .    .    [that   our] 
losses  had  been  solely  due  to  the  bad  construction 
of    our   ships:    no   question    of    leadership   entered 
into  the  matter.     On  the  other  hand,  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  main  action  had  been  solely 
due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  deployed  his  fleet  an-ay 
from  the  Germans,  instead  of  ton'ards  them,  and 
had  thus  thrown  away  his  chance  of  pressing  them 
decisively.     In  the  second,  he  had  turned  his  fleet 
away   from  a  torpedo   attack,  which   he  ought   to 
have  ignored,  and  had  thus  allowed  them  to  break 
off  the  action.     This  was  the  position  when  .•\dmiral 
Jellicoe 's   book    appeared;    and    as    the  critics   had 
already   made  up   their  minds  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, they  assured  the  public  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  presentation  of  the  facts  only  confirmed 
the   views   they   had   expressed.     The   public   were, 
however,  getting  rather  tired  of  the  matter.    They 
were  far  more  interested  in  the  general  results  of 
the  action  than  in  its  tactical  details  .  .  .  and  the 
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discussion  now  passed  into  .  .  .  expert  hands. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Gill,  of  the  American 
Navy;  Captaine  de  Vaisseau  Richard,  of  the  French 
Navy;  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Ichiro  Sato,  of 
the  Japanese  Service,  were  the  most  important 
commentators.  .  .  .  The  first  point  at  issue  is  pos- 
sibly the  one  which  interests  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  What  was  the  strategical  significance 
of  the  battle?  Were  we  defeated  or  victorious; 
and  does  the  Admiralty's  triumphant  communique 
about  our  battle  lleet  scouring  the  seas  represent 
any  real  achievement  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  can 
be  s;iid  at  once  that  very  little  hung  upon  the 
German  project.  When  Admiral  Schcer  put  to  sea 
on  May  30  his  intention  was  simply  to  steam  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Skagerrak  and  then  return  to 
port.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  do  so  without  in- 
terference, the  course  of  the  naval  war  would  not 
have  been  altered.  ...  A  dozen  submarines  operat- 
ing in  the  same  area,  would  have  disturbed  the 
flow  of  our  Scandinavian  trade  much  more  and  for 
a  considerably  longer  time.  Admiral  Scheer's  plan 
was  not,  therefore,  of  a  kind  which  either  chal- 
lenged or  tested  the  existing  position  at  sea.  He 
left  harbor  admitting  tacitly  that  the  Grand 
Fleet  dominated  the  sea  communications  of  the 
belligerent  Powers;  and  when,  after  the  battle, 
he  drew  up  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  he  was 
careful  to  say  that  the  situation  was  unaltered. 
We  continued  to  derive  all  the  advantages  which 
had  accrued  to  us  since  the  war  opened  by  virtue 
of  our  more  powerful  fleet:  the  enemy  made  the 
same  very  restricted  use  of  his  fleet  as  he  had 
hitherto  done.  ...  In  other  words,  the  terms  vic- 
tory and  defeat  do  not  apply  to  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  as  a  whole ;  but  if  we  deal  separately  with 
the  component  parts  of  that  generic  term,  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  action 
Admiral  Hipper  out-fought  and  defeated  the  forces 
to  which  he  was  opposed ;  and  that  in  the  second, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  completely  out-manceuvred  and 
thwarted  his  antagonist." — Brassey's  Naval  and 
Shipping  Annual,  1924,  pp.  91,  93-95. 

(ii)  German  probable  intentions. — Beatty's  tac- 
tics.— "At  first  sight,  our  pride  in  having  been  able 
to  scour  the  sea  in  search  of  disabled  vessels  and 
to  remain  on  the  scene  of  action  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle  seems  meaningless.  ...  [It  is  now 
known,  however,]  that  a  sortie  of  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  might  have  been  made  to  cover  a  very  seri- 
ous operation  in  the  Flanders  Bight,  and  that  a 
force  of  old  German  battleships  and  cruisers  might 
have  operated  with  very  great  effect  in  the  Downs 
and  the  Thames;  whilst  the  High  Seas  Fleet  held 
our  main  squadrons  in  the  central  part  of  the 
North  Sea.  The  German  High  Command  did  not 
use  their  opportunities;  but,  as  the  danger  was 
always  present  in  our  minds,  and,  as  it  profoundly 
affected  our  dispositions  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
it  might  have  been  of  enormous  consequence  that 
Admiral  Jellicoe  should  have  remained  at  sea 
during  the  morning  of  June  i.  In  point  of  fact 
it  mattered  nothing,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
significance  of  what  occurred.  .  .  .  The  facts  are 
so  well  known  that  they  can  be  related  in  their 
barest  outline.  At  about  twenty  minutes  past 
two,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31,  Admiral  Beatty 
became  aware  that  there  was  an  enemy  force  to 
the  east  of  him.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  moved  on 
various  courses  towards  his  opponent,  of  whose 
position  and  strength  he  was  ignorant;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  half-past  three  that  he  knew  for 
certain  he  was  confronted  with  Admiral  Hipper 
and  his  two  scouting  groups.    At  about  a  quarter 


to  four  the  action  opened.  It  was  fought  on 
courses  which  alternately  diverged  and  closed,  until 
between  half-past  four  and  live  o'clock  Admiral 
Beatty  became  aware  that  the  whole  High  Seas 
Fleet  was  to  the  south  of  him,  and  turned  north. 
During  that  period  two  of  his  battle-cruisers  were 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  smoke  and  rubbish ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  know,  his  antagonist's  squadron  was 
very  little  damaged.  .  .  .  The  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  the  mana-uvres  preceding  the  battle  make 
it  quite  evident  that  the  movements  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Battle-Crui.scr  Fleet  were  not  co- 
ordinated. The  screen  of  light  cruisers  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lion  moved  automatically  towards  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  line  as  soon  as  the  Galatea 
and  Phjcton  became  engaged.  All  of  them,  except 
the  shijis  of  the  Second  Light  Cruiser  Squadron, 
seemed  to  consider  that  from  the  moment  contact 
was  obtained,  the  duty  of  supporting  the  vessels 
which  they  knew  to  be  in  action  superseded  that 
of  making  a  complete  reconnaissance.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  made 
it  quite  clear  that  this,  in  his  opinion,  was  his 
primary  duty,  by  informing  Admiral  Beatty  that 
he  was  closing  the  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  on  his 
port  wing.  As  he  received  no  answer,  he  assumed, 
with  good  reason  that  his  action  was  approved.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  general  rule  in  the 
British  Service  had  been  that  scouting  forces  were 
to  engage  similar  enemy  groups  whenever  they 
could ;  which  means  that  they  are  to  scout  in 
order  to  fight.  .  .  .  The  consequences  were  remark- 
able; for  Admiral  Beatty  was  left  to  locate  his 
main  opponent  with  his  battle  cruisers,  and  was 
compelled  to  judge,  by  guesswork,  what  courses 
were  best  calculated  to  cut  off  Admiral  Hipper 
from  Horns  Reef  and  at  the  same  time  bring  him 
to  action.  All  chance  of  choosing  the  position 
from  which  he  should  engage  was  thus  denied  him, 
and  the  very  great  superiority  of  his  force  in  light 
cruisers  was  thrown  away." — Ibid.,  pp.  95-97. 

(iii)  Uncoordinated  movements. — "But  if  the 
reconnaissance  ships  worked  with  little  regard  to 
the  forces  for  which  they  were  scouting,  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  striking  divisions  of 
the  Battle-Cruiser  Fleet  was  more  remarkable 
still.  Between  2.20  and  a  quarter  to  four  the 
battle  cruisers  made  a  considerable  number  of  very 
important  alterations  in  course,  and  in  no  instance 
were  they  properly  communicated  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  (Queen 
Elizabeth).  This  officer,  with  a  slower  force  under 
his  orders,  was  left  to  judge  of  Admiral  Beatty's 
movements  by  what  he  could  see  of  them,  and  to 
conform  as  best  he  could.  The  result  was  only 
what  would  be  expected ;  when  the  action  began 
the  battle-cruisers  and  their  supporting  battleships 
were  not  concentrated,  and  Admiral  Beatty  con- 
fronted his  opponent  with  less  than  half  his  avail- 
able striking  force.  .  .  .  [The  circumstances  result- 
ing in  these  calamities  were]  the  outcome  of  prelim- 
inary movements  which  might  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent under  another  system  of  command;  .  .  . 
[while]  the  dispersal  of  striking  force  which  left  the 
Fifth  Battle  Squadron  out  of  the  action  when  the 
Queen  Mary  and  Indefatigable  were  destroyed  was 
avoidable.  ...  It  is  evident  to  those  who  study  Sir 
Julian  Corbett's  history  that  the  Rosyth  force 
had  two  distinct  duties:  to  protect  the  coast  against 
raids,  and  to  be  an  advanced  force  for  the  Grand 
Fleet.  ...  It  was  purely  a  reconnaissance  group 
on  May  31.  .  .  .  Now  the  duty  of  a  reconnaissance 
force  is  independent  of  its  composition ;  for  whether 
it  be  made  up  of  light  craft  only,  or  of  light  and 
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heavy  craft  acting  together,  the  task  before  it  is 
to  keep  the  similar  enemy  forces  from  interfering 
with  the  main  body,  or  from  getting  any  informa- 
tion about  its  movements  and  position ;  and,  after 
containing  or  diverting  any  reconnoitring  forces 
of  the  enemy  that  may  be  met  with,  to  discover,  as 
closely  as  can  be,  where  the  enemy's  main  body  is, 
and  what  it  is  doing.  .  .  .  [Up  to  a  certain  point, 
these  duties  were  performed  to  the  letter.  Firstly 
the  battle-cruisers  turned  Admiral  Hipper  back 
from  his  northward  course,  and  prevented  him  from 
interfering  with  the  British  movements  or  suspect- 
ing their  whereabouts.]  .Secondly,  though  quite 
unaware  that  the  High  Seas  Fleet  had  left  the 
Jade,  Admiral  Beatty  located  it  at  about  half-past 
four,  and  kept  touch  with  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  These  are  verj'  positive  results,  and  had  they 
been  fully  communicated,  it  might  have  affected 
the  later  phases  of  the  engagement." — Ibid.,  pp. 
97,   loo-ioi. 

(iv)  Admiral  Jellicoe  not  kept  informed. — "This 
information  was  not  communicated,  promptly  and 
fully,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  left  to 
make  his  final  dispositions  for  battle  on  very 
scanty  and  confusing  data.  At  four  o'clock.  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  knew  that  the  Battle-Cruiser  Fleet 
was  in  action  with  the  First  Scouting  Group  of 
the  enemy  on  a  southerly  course ;  later  he  was 
told,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question,  that  the  sth 
Battle  Squadron  was  in  action.  Shortly  before 
five,  he  was  aware  that  Admiral  Scheer  was  to 
the  south  of  him  steering  north.  These  were  the 
general  results  of  the  battle-cruisers'  reconnais- 
sance ;  it  was  now  of  the  last  importance  to  elabo- 
rate the  information  obtained;  and  here  there  was 
failure.  At  half-past  five  visual  contact  was  ob- 
tained between  Admiral  Beatty's  light  cruisers  and 
the  starboard  wing  of  the  battle  fleet  (Jellicoe)  ; 
and  though  this  enabled  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  locate  his  own  battle-cruisers,  he  was  still  igno- 
ant  of  the  position  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  He  did 
not  know  it  for  a  certainty  until  a  quarter-past 
six,  when  it  was  reported  at  an  unknown  distance 
to  the  south  of  him,  right  across  the  course  of  his 
starboard  wing  squadron;  and  in  these  circum- 
stances it  fell  to  him  to  decide  what  movement  was 
best  calculated  to  bring  the  enemy  fleet  to  action 
at  an  advantage  to  himself.  ...  At  about  a  quarter 
past  six,  Admiral  Jellicoe,  acting  on  the  scanty 
and  confusing  messages  he  had  received  from  his 
advanced  forces,  decided  to  deploy  on  his  eastern 
division.  .  .  .  Within  ten  minutes  of  his  fateful 
decision  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  bringing 
down  a  crushing  concentration  of  fire  upon  his 
opponent;  and  could  be  certain  that  every  minute 
would  increase  his  advantage,  for  our  vessels  were 
hindered  by  the  light,  and  not  by  their  position; 
whilst  the  enemy  could  not  hope  to  get  his  whole 
battle  line  into  action  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  distance  of  our  line  from  theirs  was 
certainly  rather  less  than  would  have  been  chosen 
had  a  deliberate  choice  been  possible ;  as  torpedo 
firing  can  be  dangerous  at  13,000  yards.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advantage  in  the  tactical  position 
was  entirely  on  our  side;  as,  in  the  first  moments 
of  the  engagement,  we  had  confronted  about  a 
third  or  a  half  of  the  enemy's  battleships  with  the 
whole  of  our  effective  strength.  The  result  was 
simply  what  was  to  be  expected:  within  ten  min- 
utes, the  wholQ  German  Fleet  was  withdrawing 
from  the  blast  of  our  gun-fire.  No  battle  is  ever 
fought  exactly  secundum  artem;  but  there  is  in 
Admiral  Jellicoe's  deployment  a  conformity  be- 
tween  design   and  execution   which  is  reminiscent 


of  the  finest  combinations  of  Turenne  and  Marl- 
borough. On  a  handful  of  scrappy  and  confused 
reports,  he  had  secured  to  himself  practically  every 
advantage  for  which  he  was  striving." — Ibid.,  pp. 
Id,  103-104. 

(v)  The  deployment  and  its  consequences. — "We 
have  now  to  examine  the  criticism  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  assailants  have  advanced 
against  him.  They  have  insisted  that  by  deploy- 
ing differently  he  would  have  brought  his  line 
closer  to  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 
The  answer  to  this  is  twofold.  No  alternative 
system  of  deployment  would  have  enabled  the 
whole  of  our  hne  to  engage  as  soon  as  it  did;  for 
whether  the  deployment  were  made  on  the  right 
wing  or  on  the  centre,  only  the  leading  division 
would  have  been  in  action  until  the  manoeuvre  was 
completed ;  as  it  was,  every  one  of  our  ships  was  in 
a  position  from  which  it  might  have  engaged,  but 
for  the  haze  and  funnel  smoke,  whilst  the  move- 
ment was  actually  in  progress.  Secondly,  it  was 
precisely  this  close  initial  action  which  Admiral 
Jellicoe  wished  to  avoid,  as  it  would  have  thrown 
away  the  advantages  that  he  was  seeking,  by  mak- 
ing the  enemy's  gun-fire  as  effective  as  his,  and 
by  giving  them  every  possible  opportunity  for 
throwing  out  and  confusing  the  plan  which  he 
had  deliberately  chosen.  The  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's assailants  is,  therefore,  no  criti- 
cism at  all;  but  mere  lack  of  comprehension.  ...  It 
will  probably  be  said:  Granting  that  Admiral  Jel- 
licoe's method  of  deployment  was  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  his  tactical  scheme,  a  plan  which  gives 
so  little  result  must  be  very  faulty.  It  only 
brought  the  Grand  Fleet  into  action  for  a  few 
minutes  between  about  6.20  and  6.35 ;  and  again 
between  about  7.10  and  7.20.  Apart  from  that,  if 
it  was  the  Commander-in-Chief's  intention  to  en- 
gage without  fear  of  disturbance  from  torpedo  at- 
tack, he  was  not  very  successful,  as  he  turned  his 
entire  fleet  away  from  two  half  flotillas,  which 
discharged,  in  all,  rather  over  twenty  torpedoes, 
and  so  broke  off  the  action.  .  .  .  Jutland  was  the 
only  fleet  action  in  the  war,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether,  under  another  system  of 
command,  it  might  have  been  more  decisive ;  simply 
because  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can  be 
compared.  Those  most  competent  to  judge  say 
that,  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  which  prevailed,  there 
was  no  means  of  pressing  the  enemy  more  than 
we  did.  Admiral  Jellicoe  states  that  the  reason 
was  more  deep-seated.  'Nothing  but  ample  time 
and  superior  speed  can  supply  an  answer'  (to  the 
German  Kehrtwendung  movement),  'and  this 
means  that  unless  the  meeting  takes  place  fairly 
early  in  the  day,  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fight  the  action  to  a  finish.'  This 
deals  finally  with  all  technical  questions.  Had 
other  fleet  actions  occurred,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  opinion  could  be  tested:  as  it  is,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  stand,  simply  because  it  is  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  highest  available  expert."— 
Ibid.,  pp.  104,  107-108. 

(b)  Naval  operations  during  the  latter  part 
of  1916. — "The  second  half  of  the  year  1016  saw 
no  great  sea  battle  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
vigil  of  the  British  Navy.  The  events  which  led 
to  the  Battle  of  Jutland  were  not  repeated.  Move- 
ments there  were  both  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  but  none  was  followed  by  an  engagement 
of  capital  ships.  The  autumn  was  indeed  a  period 
of  high  significance  in  naval  warfare,  but  the 
struggle  was  waged  below  the  surface.  The  face 
of   the   northern   waters  saw   no   encounter   which 
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deserved  the   name   of   a   serious  battle.    On    the 
night  of  13th  July  a  convoy  of  German  merchant- 
men, escorted  by  several  torpedo  boats  and  armed 
trawlers,   and   an   auxiliary   cruiser — the   converted 
Hermann  of  Hamburf;,  carryinf;  6-inch  guns — was 
proceeding   northward   off   the   Swedish   coast.     In 
Norrkoping   Bay,   south   of   Stockholm,   they    were 
attacked  by   four  Russian  destroyers,  and  at  once 
turned   and   made    for   Swedish    territorial    waters. 
They    did   not   escape  scathless,   for  the   Hermann 
was   sunk,   as   well   as   two   of    the   torpedo    boats 
and  several  ships  of  the  convoy,  and  most  of  the 
armed  trawlers  were  disabled.     Nine  days  later,  on 
the   night   of   22nd  July   three   German   destroyers 
were    sighted    by    British    light    cruisers    near    the 
North  Hinder  Lightship.     The  enemy  at  once  fled, 
but  was  picked  up  again  off  the  Schouwen  Bank, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Scheldt,  and  after  a  run- 
ning light,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly  hit,  chased 
into  Belgian  waters.     In  the  third  week  of  August 
the   North   Sea    witnessed   a   certain    activity.     On 
Saturday,   the    igth,   the   German   High   Sea   Fleet 
came  out,  preceded  by  a  large  number  of  scouting 
craft  and  accompanied  by  Zeppelins.     They  found 
the  British  forces  in  strength,  and  deemed  it  wiser 
to  alter  course  and  return  to   port.     In  searching 
for  the  enemy  we  lost  two  light  cruisers  by  sub- 
marine attack — Nottingham  .  .  .  and  Falmouth  .  .  . 
but  happily  the  loss  of  life  was  small.     One  Ger- 
man    submarine     was     destroyed,     and     another 
rammed  and  damaged.    That  same  day  the  British 
submarine  E  23  .  .  .  attacked  a  German  battleship 
of   the  Nassau  class,   and   hit   her   with   two    tor- 
pedoes.   She    was    last    seen    being    escorted    back 
to   harbour   by   destroyers   in   a   precarious   condi- 
tion.    There  was  no  further  incident   to  chronicle 
till  the   close   of  October,  when  destroyers  of  the 
German  flotilla,  which  had  its  base  at  Zeebrugge, 
placed  a  bold  exploit  to  their  credit.     The  safety 
of  the  mighty  Channel  ferry  which  had  carried  mil- 
lions of  our  troops  safely   backward  and  forward 
between  France   and  England  had  become  almost 
an    article    of    faith    with    the    British   people.     In 
spite  of  drifting  mines  and  submarine  activity  our 
lines   of   communication   had   remained   untouched, 
and  Sir  Reginald  Bacon,  the  admiral  commanding 
the  Dover  patrols,  was  able  to  report  in  his  dis- 
patch of  27th  July  1916  that  not  a  single  life  had 
been  lost  in  the  vast  transport  operation   of  two 
years.     The  night  of  Thursday,  26th  October,  was 
moonless    and    stormy,    and,    under    cover    of    the 
weather,  ten  German  destroyers  slipped  out  of  Zee- 
brugge and   made  their   way   down   Channel.     Air 
reconnaissance  had  of  course  given  them  the  exact 
location    of    our    minefields    and    our    main   cross- 
Channel    route.     Creeping    along    inshore    in    the 
dark,  they  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
British    patrols.     They    fell    in    with    an    empty 
transport,   the   Queen,   which   they   promptly    tor- 
pedoed.    The  vessel  kept  afloat  for  six  hours,  and 
all  her  crew  were  saved.     Six  of  our  drifters  were 
also   sunk,    and   then    British    destroyers   came    on 
the  scene.     One  of  them.  Flirt  .  .  .  was  surprised  at 
close  quarters  by  the  enemy  and  sunk,  while  an- 
other, Nubian,  .  .  .  was  torpedoed  while  attacking 
the  invaders,  and  went  aground,  her  tow  having 
parted   in   the   heavy   weather.     The   enemy   made 
off  without  apparently  suffering  any  losses  from  our 
gun  or  torpedo  fire ;  but  there  was  some  evidence 
that  two  of  his  destroyers  afterwards  struck  mines 
and  perished.     Such  were  the  bare  facts  of  a  some- 
what obscure  incident,  which  for  the  moment  agi- 
tated public   opinion  and  increased  the  uneasiness 
as  to  our  naval  position  which  the  growth  of  sub- 


marine activity  had  already  engendered.     In  itself 
it    was    a    small    affair — a    bold    enterprise    which 
had  every  chance  in  its  favour,  for  the  confusion 
and    darkness    made    its    success    almost    certain. 
The   wonder   was  not   that  it   happened,   but   that 
it   had  not  happened   before.     Major   Moraht  and 
others   had   long   been   pointing   out   the   vital   im- 
portance   of    the    Channel    ferry    for    Britain,    and 
it   would   have   been   little   short   of   miraculous  if 
nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  threaten  that  line  of 
communication.     The    German    adventure    was    to 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  nest  of  pirates  at  Zee- 
brugge was  not  smoked  out  or  hermetically  sealed 
up,  and  such   true  preventive  measures  were   .   .   . 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  until  the  main  German 
Fleet  had  been  definitely  put   out   of  action.   .   .   . 
"Three    more    incidents    of    what    we    may    call 
open  fighting  fall  to  be   recorded  before  the  close 
of   the  year.     On   the  night  of   ist  November   the 
Oldambt,  a  Dutch  steamer,  was  captured  by   Ger- 
man destroyers  near  the  North  Hinder  Lightship, 
a   prize   crew   was   put   on   board,    and   the   vessel 
was   making   for   Zeebrugge.     Early   next   morning 
she  was  overtaken  by   British  destroyers,  and  the 
prize    crew    made     prisoners.     Five    German     de- 
stroyers  which    came   up   as   escort   were   engaged 
and   put   to   flight.     On    7th   November   a   British 
submarine   .   .   .   fell   in   with   a   German  squadron 
off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  hit  two  battleships  of 
the   Kaiser   class.     Three   days   later   German   tor- 
pedo  craft   of   the    latest   and   largest   type,   under 
cover   of   fog,   attempted   a   raid   on   the   entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  fired  on  a  Baltic  port,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Reval.     They  were  engaged  by 
Russian    destroyers,   and   driven    off    in   confusion, 
losing  from  six  to  nine  vessels.     The  main  German 
successes   during    these    months   were   won   against 
liners  and   hospital  ships.   .  .   .   Germany   ...  at- 
tacked vessels  which  bore  conspicuously  the  mark 
of    their    non-belligerent    mission,    attacked    them 
often  in  broad  dayhght,  and  then,  to  justify  her- 
self,   invented    the    legend    that    they    were    laden 
with  ammunition  and  war  material.     On  21st  No- 
vember there  was  a   flagrant  instance  in  the  tor- 
pedoing  of   the  Britannic  in  the   Zea   Channel  off 
the    south-east    point    of    Attica.     The    Britannic, 
which    in    gross    tonnage    was    the    largest    British 
ship    afloat,    was    carrying    over    1,000    wounded 
soldiers  from  Salonika,  most  of  whom  were  saved, 
the   total   death-roll   being   only   about   fifty.   .   .   . 
On   6th   November  the   P.  and  O.  liner  Arabia,  a 
sister  ship  to  the  India  and  the  Persia,  which  had 
been  destroyed  previously,  was  torpedoed  without 
warning   in   the   Mediterranean,  all   the   passengers 
and  the  majority  of  the  crew  being  saved.    Since 
the  war  began  the  most  striking  fact  in  naval  war- 
fare  had   been   the   development   of   the   range   of 
action  of  the  submarine.     At  first  it  was  believed 
in    Britain    that    an    enemy    submarine    could    do 
little   more   than   reach   the   British  coast,  and  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Pathfinder  on  September  5  and 
of  the  three  Cressys  off  the  Hook  of  Holland  on 
September   22,   1914,   came   as   an   unpleasant   sur- 
prise   to   popular    opinion.     In    December    of   that 
year  von  Tirpitz  himself  announced  that  the  larger 
under-water  boats  could  remain  out  for  as  much 
as   fourteen   days   at   a    time.     Two    months   later 
the   U   boats   were   in   the    Irish    Channel,   and   in 
May  iQiS  they  were  in  the  Mediterranean.   There, 
to  be  sure,  they  were  assisted  by  depots  en  rottte, 
and   the    full   extent   of   a   submarine's   range   was 
not  understood  till,  in  July  IQ16,  the  Deutschland 
reached  the  American  coast.     This  exploit  so  heart- 
ened German  opinion  that  she  announced  a  long- 
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range  blockade  of  Britain,  and  promised  in  October 
to  begin  operations.  The  Allied  Governments  pro- 
tested to  neutral  states  against  the  extension  to 
submarines  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  international  law 
which  permits  a  warship  to  enjoy  for  twenty-four 
hours  the  hospitality  of  foreign  territorial  waters. 
They  urged  that  any  belligerent  submarine  entering 
a  neutral  port  should  be  detained  there,  on  the 
ground  that  such  vessels,  being  submersible,  could 
not  be  properly  identified  at  sea,  and  must  escape 
the  normal  control  and  observation  of  other  types 
of  warships.  On  Saturday,  7th  October,  the  Ger- 
man U  53  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhole  Island.  She 
did  not  take  in  supplies,  but  she  received  certain 
information,  and  presently  departed.  During  the 
next  two  days  she  sunk  by  torpedo  or  gun-fire 
eight  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nantucket  Light- 
ship, including  one  Dutch  and  one  Norwegian 
steamer.  There  was  no  life  lost,  owing  to  the 
prompt  appearance  of  American  destroyers.  The 
performance  created  something  like  a  panic  in 
American  shipping  circles,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
outgoing  ships  were  held  up.  But  it  was  soon 
obvious  that  talk  of  a  blockade  of  the  American 
coast  would  awaken  a  very  ugly  temper  in  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  be  defended  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  rules  of  international  law. 
Submarines  which  took  at  least  a  month  coming 
and  going  from  German  waters  could  not  institute 
any  effective  blockade  without  illegal  assistance  on 
the  American  side,  and  the  Government  of  Wash- 
ington was  determined  that  the  temptation  should 
not  arise.  Accordingly  the  performance  of  U  53 
remained  unique.  The  Deutschlafid  arrived  on  its 
second  voyage  on  ist  November,  and  the  occa- 
sional transit  of  other  submarines  continued;  but 
the  Nantucket  doings  were  not  repeated,  and  the 
talk  of  blockade  was  suddenly  dropped.  But  in 
the  Eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  all  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  British  and  Ger- 
man coasts,  the  autumn  saw  a  determined  revival 
of  Germany's  submarine  campaign.  The  com- 
parative immunity  which  had  endured  throughout 
the  summer  was  violently  broken,  and  the  tale  of 
Allied  and  neutral  losses  quickly  mounted  to  a 
dangerous  figure.  Germany  was  operating  now 
with  the  large  boats  laid  down  in  the  spring  of 
1915 — boats  with  a  radius  of  12,000  miles,  carry- 
ing deck  guns  with  a  range  of  6,000  yards,  with 
strong  upper  works  capable  of  resisting  hits  by 
six-pounders,  and  with  a  surface  sf)eed  of  twenty- 
five  knots,  and  a  submerged  speed  of  twelve.  Her 
promise  to  President  Wilson  of  May  191 6  was  ut- 
terly forgotten.  Vessels  were  torpedoed  without 
warning,  and  without  provision  being  made  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers.  The  Marina,  for  example, 
which  was  destroyed  off  the  Irish  coast  at  the  end 
of  October  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  had  many 
Americans  on  board;  but  Berlin  gambled  on  the 
preoccupation  of  the  American  people  with  the 
Presidential  election.  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch 
vessels  suffered  heavily,  and  the  Norwegian  mer- 
chant navy  was  a  special  target  owing  to  Norway's 
refusal  to  permit  German  submarines  inside  her 
territorial  waters." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of 
the  war,  v.  13,  pp.  133-140. — "On  November  21, 
a  British  hospital  ship,  the  Britannic,  was  sunk.  .  .  . 
She  was  a  huge  vessel,  anrl  had  on  board  1125  peo- 
ple, of  whom  25  were  doctors,  76  nurses,  and  399 
medical  staff.  The  German  claim  was  that  the 
sinking  was  justified  by  'the  su.spicion  of  the  mis- 
use of  the  hospital  ship  for  purposes  of  transport,' 
but  this  su.spicion  was  wholly  unfounded,  and  it 
was  not  even  shown  that  the  U-boat  commander 
had  taken  any  steps  to  inquire  into  the  truth.    By 


the  instructions  issued  to  the  submarine  service  in 
February,  191S,  it  had  been  ordered  that  hospital 
ships  'may  only  be  attacked  when  they  are  ob- 
viously used  for  the  transport  of  troops.'  It  is  not 
known  that  these  instrutions  had  been  cancelled  so 
far  as  hospital  ships  were  concerned,  and  the  prob- 
ability seems  to  be  that  the  sinkings  were  the  in- 
dependent acts  of  U-boat  commanders  .  .  .  after- 
wards authorized  and  defended  by  their  superiors. 
Admiral  Scheer  justifies  them  by  the  statement  that 
English  hospital  ships  were  'patently  used  as  trans- 
ports,' but  offers  no  evidence  and  does  not  even 
claim  to  possess  any.  .  .  .  The  Rappahannock,  a 
ship  which  sailed  with  a  crew  of  37  from  Hahfax 
on  October  17,  1916,  was  never  heard  of  again  ex- 
cept in  the  wireless  message  by  which  the  German 
Admiral  reported  her  destruction." — H.  J.  Newbolt, 
Naval  history  of  the  war,  igi4-igi8,  p.  232. — "Daily 
the  total  of  Allied  losses  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  U-boats  became  insolent  in  their  dar- 
ing, and  in  the  beginning  of  December  one  of  them 
shelled  the  town  of  Funchal,  Madeira,  in  broad 
daylight,  and  sank  several  ships  in  her  harbour. 
The  Westminster  was  torpedoed  without  warning 
on  December  14,  and  sunk  in  five  minutes.  ...  By 
the  end  of  the  year  Germany  claimed  that  the 
AlHed  tonnage  was  disappearing  from  the  sea  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  tons  a  day;  and  though  the  fig- 
ure was  considerably  overstated,  yet  beyond 
doubt  a  maritime  situation  had  arisen,  the  greatest 
which  had  yet  faced  the  Allies  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  tlie 
war,  V.  13,  p.  141. 

(c)  Story  of  the  Moewe's  exploits. — The  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the  famous  Ger- 
man raider,  which  put  to  sea  out  of  Kiel  Harbor, 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  191S,  is  based  on 
the  account  of  one  of  her  own  officers,  and  is 
typical  of  this  form  of  naval  activity  undertaken 
by  Germany  to  cause  economic  damage  to  her  en- 
emies. The  Moewe,  a  vessel  of  some  4,500  tons, 
had  formerly  been  the  fruit  ship  Punga,  but  had 
been  transformed  into  an  auxiHary  cruiser,  carry- 
ing six-inch  guns,  under  the  command  of  the  Bur- 
grave  Count  von  und  zu  Dohna-Schlodien,  who  had 
been  the  navigating  officer  of  the  battleship  Posen. 
"Rough  weather  and  complete  darkness  enabled 
the  Mowe,  in  command  of  Count  Dohna-Schlo- 
dien, to  leave  port  and  reach  the  North  Sea  undis- 
covered. .  .  .  The  Mowe's  disguise  was  a  clever 
piece  of  work.  None  of  the  British  ships  which  we 
passed  while  breaking  through  the  patrol  ever 
thought  of  hailing  us,  believinc,  of  course,  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  some  English  port.  Count 
Dohna-Schlodien  assembled  officers  and  crew  amid- 
ships to  tell  them  that  his  orders  included  a  cruiser 
warfare.  He  intended  to  search  the  steamer  lanes  in 
the  Atlantic  and  go  as  far  as  South  America  in 
order  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible  to  British 
shipping,  and  then  return  to  port  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  .  .  .  The  following  day,  Jan.  11.  we  discov- 
ered at  some  distance  signs  of  the  first  ship  prey,  and 
we  quickly  were  in  pursuit.  In  the  meantime  another 
steamer  was  sighted,  which  laid  a  course  toward  us. 
However  our  Captain  managed  to  come  between 
both  of  them,  and  soon  the  German  flag  of  war 
as  well  as  the  signal  'Stop'  went  up  on  our  mast. 
To  make  sure,  a  shot  was  fired  across  the  bow  of 
both  steamers.  We  had  come  so  close  we  could 
observe  the  great  confusion  that  prevailed  on  both 
ships.  They  could  not  have  dreamed  of  being 
halted  so  near  their  destination  by  a  warship  of  the 
German  Navy,  all  of  which  the  British  claimed 
they  had  driven  off  the  sea.     In  wild  haste  life- 
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boats  were  swung  out,  and  every  member  of  the 
crew  went  after  his  belonRinps,  The  second  ship 
was  told  to  stand  by  and  hold  its  crew'  on  board 
while  we  were  making  preparations  to  sink  the  first 
steamer — the  Farrington,  3, 14(3  tons,  hailing  from 
Sunderland.  The  crew  had  taken  to  the  boats  in 
complete  disorder,  but  performed  the  task  without 
accident,  except  one  sailor  receiving  a  fracture  of 
the  leg.  .  .  .  The  cargo,  consisting  largely  of  cop- 
per, was  of  great  value.  A  few  good  shots  then 
sent  the  steamer  to  the  bottom.  A  thick  fog  had 
come  up  in  the  meantime  and  our  second  prize  had 
taken  advantage  of  this  to  make  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape. The  Captain  must  have  thought  his  chances 
good  for  a  clean  getaway  in  the  thickening  weather 
because  we  still  had  some  of  our  boats  out,  but 
he  had  not  figured  on  the  skill  of  German  sailors. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  we  had  all  our  boats 
on  board  and  the  chase  began.  Our  first  shot, 
coming  very  close  to  the  steamer,  did  not  disturb 
the  Captain.  But  a  second  shot,  from  a  distance 
of  about  13,000  meters,  went  over  the  bridge  and 
soon  brought  him  to  his  senses.  After  half  an  hour 
we  had  reached  the  steamer  and  a  prize  crew  went 
aboard.  It  was  the  Corbridge,  3,687  tons,  with  a 
cargo  of  Cardiff  coal  from  Barry  on  the  way  to 
Rosario.  It  was  the  Corbridge's  maiden  voyage, 
and  this  induced  our  commander  not  to  sink  our 
fine  catch^also  we  would  need  a  part  of  the  coal 
aboard  later  on  for  ourselves.  Tbe  crew  of  the 
steamer  was  taken  over,  and  she  was  manned  by 
some  of  our  men  with  orders  to  meet  the  Mowe 
on  a  certain  day  at  a  fi.xed  place.  Great  enthusiasm 
stirred  us  all  that  very  evening  by  the  wireless  mes- 
sage that  the  British  dreadnought  King  Edward 
VII  had  struck  one  of  the  mines  laid  by  the  Mowe 
and  was  blown  up.  Twenty-four  hours  of  rest 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  overhaul  the  Mowe 
thoroughly.  The  very  next  day  (Jan.  13)  we 
sighted  the  British  steamer  Dromonby,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Royal  British  Navy,  known  as  No. 
526,  and  on  her  way  from  Cardiff  to  St.  Vincent 
with  5,000  tons  of  coal.  .  .  .  The  steamer  was 
blown  up  and  sank  within  two  hours.  We  had 
hardly  finished  this  prize  when  another  came  in 
sight.  Full  speed  ahead,  we  reached  her  at  3 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  but  the  usual  warning  had 
to  be  given  before  she  stopped  and  heaved  to.  It 
was  the  Author,  with  a  cargo  of  S,ooo  tons  of  mer- 
chandise from  London  to  Natal.  In  her  cargo  we 
picked  out  many  a  good  thing  for  ourselves,  a  few 
sheep  and  large  quantities  of  rice,  the  latter  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  menu  of  the  natives  of  India 
we  had  as  prisoners  on  board.  .  .  .  This  steamer 
was  blown  up,  but  before  she  sank  and  we  had  got 
away  we  came  into  a  very  dangerous  position.  The 
wind  had  shifted  and  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  was 
drifting  toward  us,  coming  closer  every  minute. 
A  number  of  boats  loaded  with  members  of  the 
crew  and  quantities  of  the  seized  cargo  were  still 
out  and  prevented  our  commander  from  starting 
the  Mowe's  engines.  These  few  minutes — hours 
they  seemed  to  us — would  have  ended  our  cruise 
right  there  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  of  Count 
Dohna-Schlodien,  who  manoeuvred  the  Mowe  out 
of  the  course  of  this  dangerous  wreck  when  the 
steamer  had  come  within  a  few  meters  of  us.  .  .  . 
Now  the  moon  had  risen,  showing  the  way  to  the 
third  steamer,  which  .  .  .  signaled  her  British 
nationality.  .  .  .  The  crew  of  the  Trader,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  our  latest  victim,  seemed  to  have 
the  surprise  of  their  lives  when  they  learned  of  our 
heavy  armament.  This  steamer,  of  3,608  tons,  with 
a  cargo  of  sugar  of  5,000  tons,  was  also  blown  up. 


.  .  .  The  number  of  prisoners  on  board  the  Mowe 
had  now  reached  more  than  a  hundred.  .  .  . 
Twenty-four  hours  were  spent  establishing  quar- 
ters for  the  i)risoners  below  decks,  and  we  had 
hardly  finished  this  work  when  the  next  steamer 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  It  was  Jan.  15  when  we 
encountered  the  Ariadne,  3,035  tons,  from  Ro.sario 
to  Nantes  with  a  cargo  of  grain.  We  had  quickly 
come  nearer  and  stoi)ped  her  in  the  usual  way. 
Several  well-aimed  shots  fired  into  her  hull  be- 
neath the  water  line,  after  the  crew  had  safely  got 
away,  finished  her.  .  .  .  Then  a  large  steamer  was 
sighted  several  miles  away.  .  .  .  This  steamer  was 
of  large  size  and  great  value.  She  carried  wireless, 
which  made  it  still  more  difficult  to  go  near  her 
without  disclosing  our  identity.  .  .  .  Count  Dohna 
took  great  care  not  to  let  this  fine  prize  slip  by 
him.  We  all  knew  that  the  Appam,  with  her 
greater  speed,  could  easily  have  escaped  us.  .  .  . 
Again  the  German  flag  of  war  and  the  signal  'Stop' 
went  up;  also  the  order  to  cut  off  her  wireless  sta- 
tion. But,  on  board  of  the  steamer,  our  signals  did 
not  seem  to  be  heeded  until  the  first  shot  was  fired 
across  the  bow  of  the  Appam.  Then  the  Captain 
apparently  understood  what  we  meant.  He  slowed 
up,  but  did  not  stop  altogether.  We  manoeuvred 
to  follow  in  the  course  of  the  Appam,  and  soon 
had  her  stern  before  us.  There  we  discovered  a  gun 
on  her  deck  and  British  soldiers  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing preparations  to  fire  on  us.  Well-aimed  rifle 
shots  from  the  Mowe  drove  the  soldiers  from  their 
post  and  a  panic  broke  loose  on  the  Appam.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  in  wild  confusion.  We 
saw  that  the  Appam  had  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  board,  who  were  putting  on  lifebelts  and 
preparing  to  leap  into  boats  or  into  the  sea  until 
the  arrival  of  our  prize  crew.  Their  assurances  that 
life  and  personal  property  would,  of  course,  be 
spared  calmed  them.  [See  also  Appam.]  We  had 
captured  an  ocean  liner  of  7,781  tons  on  the  way 
from  Duala  to  Liverpool  with  oil,  rubber,  and 
cocoa.  .  .  .  While  searching  the  ship  our  prize  crew 
had  discovered  boxes  of  gold  which  represented  a 
value  of  about  one  milhon  marks.  The  Mowe  was 
now  filled  to  her  capacity  with  prisoners,  and  we 
had  to  find  a  way  to  make  room  for  others.  The 
Appam  solved  this  problem.  A  crew  of  our  men 
went  aboard  to  stay  until  we  had  decided  what  the 
fate  of  the  Appam  would  be.  We  knew  that  war- 
ships would  be  near  such  a  valuable  steamer,  and 
we  did  not  intend  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the 
Mowe  and  her  fine  prize.  During  the  night  the 
gold  was  taken  aboard  the  Mowe,  also  the  am- 
munition and  the  gun  of  the  Appam.  .  .  .  On  the 
1 6th  of  January  we  were  making  preparations  to 
put  all  of  our  prisoners  on  board  of  the  Appam 
when  another  steamer  came  in  sight.  A  fast  ship 
it  was,  equipped  with  wireless.  We  immediately 
started  in  pursuit  and  had  reached  her  at  sunset. 
With  Morse  signals  we  asked:  'What  ship  are  you?' 
The  Captain  sent  back  the  same  question,  but  did 
not  obey  our  order  to  stop.  To  prevent  her  escape 
the  Mowe  crossed  the  course  of  the  ship  and  again 
signaled  the  Captain  to  stop,  adding  this  time  the 
signal.  'Here  German  cruiser.'  .  .  .  We  could  ob- 
serve that  the  ship  was  trying  her  best  to  get  out 
of  our  dangerous  company,  although  her  Captain 
sent  us  the  signal:  'I  have  stopped.'  At  the  same 
time  it  was  noticed  that  the  wireless  of  the  ship 
was  working  at  a  great  rate.  We  were  now  neat 
the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira.  .  .  .  When  another 
shot  of  warning  did  not  bring  the  Captain  to  rea- 
son a  shrapnal  hit  the  ship's  wireless  station,  silenc- 
ing it.     The  Clan  MacTavish — as  we  later  found 
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out  the  ship  was  named — had  cleared  her  afterdeck 
for  action  and  was  aiming  a  heavy  gunfire  at  us,  of 
course,  without  any  result.  This  was  sufficient  for 
Count  Dohna  to  proceed  again  parallel  to  the 
steamer  and  rake  her,  not  caring  now  where  our 
shots  landed.  .  .  .  Soon  we  heard  explosions  on 
board  and  the  ship  was  in  a  helpless  position.  Then 
her  Captain  Morsed,  'We  stop,'  at  the  same  time 
ceasing  fire.  The  Mowe's  guns  were  also  silenced, 
and  our  prize  crew  went  aboard  the  ship.  The 
men  were  taken  off  her,  and  a  Captain  and  two 
sailors  of  the  British  Navy,  who  were  in  civilian 
clothes,  added  to  the  number  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  The  value  of  this  prize  was  inore  than 
eleven  million  marks  because  the  cargo  consisted  of 
skins,  cotton,  and  meat.  The  steamer  had  been  on 
the  way  from  Sydney  to  London.  Here  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  her  trip  was  unexpectedly 
halted.  At  g  o'clock  that  evening  the  Clan  Mac- 
Tavish,  4,693  tons,  was  under  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  We 
had  now  more  than  five  hundred  people  on  board, 
and  it  was  high  time  to  transfer  them  to  the  Ap- 
pam.  On  Jan.  17  this  was  accomplished  in  a  short 
time,  and  Lieutenant  Berg  received  the  order  to 
bring  the  Appam  to  Newport  News  as  a  German 
prize  of  war,  which  he  accomplished  so  well.  The 
Mowe  then  went  in  search  of  a  new  field  of  op- 
erations, taking  a  southeasterly  course.  This 
brought  us  out  of  reach  of  the  German  wireless, 
and  we  were  now  left  to  our  fate.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  the  Corbridge,  after  her  capture, 
had  been  manned  by  our  prize  crew  on  Jan.  11  and 
told  to  meet  us  on  Jan.  30  at  a  fixed  position.  At 
II  o'clock  that  morning  she  arrived  and  we  had 
her  follow  us  at  a  distance  to  take  coal  from  her 
when  the  opportunity  should  offer.  By  this  time 
our  cruise  on  the  ocean  had  become  more  and  more 
hazardous.  From  all  sides  warships  of  the  enemy 
were  closing  in  on  us,  vainly  trying  to  locate  our 
position.  Jan.  23  brought  a  fine  three-masted 
schooner,  the  Edinburgh  of  Glasgow,  1,437  tons.  In 
sight.  She  had  been  on  her  way  .  .  .  from  Ran- 
goon to  London  with  2,000  tons  of  rice  flour,  of 
which  we  took  over  large  quantities.  The  sinking 
of  the  schooner  was  a  great  spectacle.  Dynamite, 
fastened  on  bags  of  flour,  caused  a  high  barb  of 
fire  to  shoot  out  of  her  deck.  .  .  .  We  were  now 
nearing  the  day  which  we  intended  to  celebrate  as 
our  first  military  holiday — the  birthday  of  tne 
Kaiser.  ...  In  a  short  and  enthusiastic  address 
Count  Dohna  remarked  that  we  were  the  only  ship 
flying  the  German  flag  on  the  ocean,  and  that  we 
had  all  reason  to  do  honor  to  this  flag  and  our 
German  Fatherland  by  more  heroic  deeds,  what- 
ever the  sacrifices  might  be.  .  .  .  On  that  afternoon 
the  Corbridge  came  nearer,  and  Count  Dohna  de- 
cided to  give  all  his  men  a  few  hours  of  rest  and 
anchor  at  some  favorable  spot.  .  .  .  The  Corbridge 
was  only  a  few  hundred  meters  away.  Coaling  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean  under  conditions  not  at  all 
favorable  was  a  task  which  took  forty-eight  hours. 
We  had  to  cut  loose  from  the  Corbridge  at  times 
when  the  swell  became  too  high.  At  last  we  had 
our  bunkers  filled  and  had  also  taken  over  what 
provisions  still  remained  on  the  Corbridge.  The 
ship  was  then  blown  up  and  sank  in  a  short  time. 
The  Mowe,  in  a  cleverly  designed  new  disguise, 
again  laid  her  course  for  ihe  steamer  lanes,  but 
the  first  prey  was  not  sighted  for  several  days.  It 
was  a  Belgian  ship,  the  i^uxcmbourg,  4,322  tons, 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  on  her  way  to  La  Plata.  Our 
ship's  register  showed  that  we  had  now  sent  ten 
vessels  to  the  bottom.  The  next  few  days  were 
rather  quiet  for  us.  We  feared  that  British  cruisers 
had  warned  all  trading  vessels  of  our  presence  and 


were  close  on  our  heels.  Dynamite  and  torpedoes 
were  always  in  readiness.  .  .  .  Not  before  Feb.  6 
did  we  sight  the  next  steamer,  which  was  the  Fla- 
menco, of  4,629  tons,  a  fine  ship.  Her  Captain  tried 
to  call  for  help,  but  a  shrapnel  near  the  bridge 
changed  his  mind,  and  he  was  seen  standing  with 
raised  hands,  indicating  his  willingness  to  surrender. 
.  .  .  Again  our  engine  rooms  were  completely  over- 
hauled and  everything  put  in  fine  order  to  get  the 
best  possible  speed  out  of  our  ship.  This  work  was 
hardly  finished  when  the  next  steamer  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  .  .  .  Great  excitement  seemed  to  pre- 
vail on  board.  Some  of  the  crew  took  to  their 
boats  and  tried  to  escape  in  them.  This  was  a 
dangerous  undertaking  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
When  our  prize  crew  went  aboard  they  found  only 
the  Captain  and  the  first  engineer,  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company  having  left  them  to  their  fate. 
The  Captain  was  a  fine  old  gentleman.  We  found 
that  it  was  the  steamer  Westburn  of  3,300  tons. 
Our  prize  crew  manned  the  ship,  having  orders  to 
follow  in  our  course.  At  the  same  time  we 
sighted  another  steamer,  which  we  chased  all  night, 
to  be  hailed  in  the  morning  as  the  Horace,  3,335 
tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  oil,  cotton,  alcohol, 
and  benzine  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Liverpool.  The 
Westburn  reached  us  within  a  few  hours,  and  Count 
Dohna  decided  to  transfer  all  our  prisoners  to  her. 
.  .  .  That  afternoon  the  Westburn,  with  a  few  men 
of  our  crew  and  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Badewitz,  was  directed  to  take  a  course  toward 
Santa  Cruz  on  Teneriffe.  The  Horace  was  blown 
up.  When  the  Westburn  was  out  of  sight  we  again 
laid  a  course  toward  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  met  a 
large  liner  filled  with  passengers.  Count  Dohna  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  sink  this  ship,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  taking  so  large  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  board.  .  .  Until  we  again  reached  the 
Canary  Islands  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  Count 
Dohna  was  now  more  than  ever  before  bent  on  go- 
ing straight  home.  .  .  .  Many  days  had  passed  and 
no  ship  was  sighted.  One  morning  the  well-known 
alarm  bell  sounded  throughout  the  ship,  and  every 
man  rushed  to  his  post.  .  .  .  We  had  now  cap- 
tured thirteen  steamers  and  were  determined  to  get 
beyond  this  unlucky  number.  It  was  written  our 
wish  should  be  fulfilled.  A  Frenchman,  the  Mar- 
oni,  3,109  tons,  from  Bordeaux  to  New  York,  had 
crossed  our  course,  making  the  fourteenth  ship.  She 
had  wine,  oil,  cork,  and  seeds  aboard,  making  a 
valuable  prize.  The  sinking  of  this  steamer  was  a 
fine  spectacle.  .  .  .  The  next  day  luck  was  again 
with  us,  sending  the  British  steamer  Saxon  Prince 
3,471  tons  our  way.  Shortly  after  this  work  was 
done  we  heard  good  news  from  home.  The  West- 
burn  had  reached  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Appam  was 
safely  at  Norfolk.  The  world  had  been  astonished 
by  our  deeds,  not  knowing  our  name  nor  our 
strength  and  armament.  Later  we  found  out  that 
the  Westburn  had  left  Santa  Cruz  under  the  noses 
of  British  cruisers  and  had  sunk  through  an  ex- 
plosion of  her  boilers.  We  had  now  reached  the 
English  coast,  and  all  precautions  were  taken  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the  very  end 
of  the  raiding  voyage.  .  .  .  Careful  preparations 
and  another  complete  alteration  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Mowe  wore  made  before  our  dash  through 
the  British  blockade  was  again  undertaken.  Most 
unfavorable  weather  hcliicd.  We  met  ships  of  the 
enemy  at  a  distance,  but  none  halted  us.  That  very 
night,  for  we  ran  through  under  cover  of  darkness, 
before  our  arrival  in  a  German  pprt  we  were  dan- 
gerously close  to  a  flotilla  of  British  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  and  could  not  understand  why  they  let 
us  pass  without  even  asking  our  nationality.     We 
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did  not  hesitate  to  send  their  position  by  wireless 
to  the  German  naval  base.  On  the  4th  of  March 
we  were  in  wireless  communication  with  German 
torpedo  boats.  VVe  were  at  home,  or  at  least  near 
the  home  coast.  Several  hours  later  we  were  to  be 
rewarded  for  all  our  endurance  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic welcome  we  ever  saw." — Story  of  the 
Moewe's  exploits  (Neiv  York  Times  Current  His- 
tory, Jan.,  1017,  pp.  717-723). 

(d)  Fryatt  case. — "Captain  Charles  Fryatt,  mas- 
ter of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway's  steamer  Brussels, 
which  was  captured  by  German  warships  on  June 
23,  1016,  and  taken  to  Zeebrugge,  was  tried  by 
German  courtmartial  at  Bruges,  .  .  .  July  27,  con- 
demned to  death  by  shooting,  and  [was  executed 
next  day].  .  .  .  The  charge  against  him  was  that  of 
attempting  to  ram  the  German  submarine  U-33.  At 
Zeebrugge,  when  the  prisoners  were  searched,  a 
watch  was  found  on  the  person  of  Captain  Fryatt, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor  of 
Harwich  in  a  public  demonstration  in  honor  of  this 
act.  The  inscription  on  the  watch  showed  that  it 
was  presented  to  him  on  account  of  his  successful 
escape  with  his  steamer  from  a  submarine  which 
he  attempted  to  ram  when  called  upon  to  sur- 
render. The  German  authorities,  having  estab- 
lished his  identity  by  this  watch,  imprisoned  him  at 
Bruges,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Ruhleben.  His  trial  was  brief  and  ended  in  his 
summary  execution  as  a  'franc-tireur.'  The  first 
news  came  through  a  Renter  dispatch  from  Am- 
sterdam July  28  in  a  German  communique,  in 
which  the  shooting  was  justified  in  the  following 
terms:  'The  accused  was  condemned  to  death  be- 
cause, although  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  com- 
batant force,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  20,  1915,  to  ram  the  German  submarine 
U-33  near  the  Maas  lightship.  The  accused,  as 
well  as  the  first  officer  and  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  steamer,  received  at  the  time  from  the  British 
Admiralty  a  gold  watch  as  a  reward  of  his  brave 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  his  action  was  men- 
tioned with  praise  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  disregarding  the  U-boat's 
signal  to  stop  and  show  his  national  flag,  he  turned 
at  a  critical  moment  at  high  speed  on  the  sub- 
marine, which  escaped  the  steamer  by  a  few  meters 
only  by  immediately  diving.  He  confessed  that  in 
so  doing  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Admiralty.  One  of  the  many  ne- 
farious franc-tireur  proceedings  of  the  British  mer- 
chant marine  against  our  war  vessels  has  thus  found 
a  belated  but  merited  expiation.'  The  news  of  the 
execution  created  intense  indignation  in  England, 
and  was  sternly  denounced  in  neutral  countries.  It 
appears  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  had  appre- 
hensions of  the  fate  of  Captain  Fryatt  when  he  was 
first  arrested.  On  June  28  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked 
the  United  States  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  the  prisoners  on  the  captured 
Brussels.  Mr.  Gerard  replied  on  July  i  that  the 
officers  and  crew  were  safe  at  Ruhleben.  On  July 
18  Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  the  United  States 
Ambassador  as  follows:  'His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  now  in  receipt  of  information  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  stated  in  the  Telegraaf  on  the  i6th  in- 
stant that  Captain  Fryatt  of  that  vessel  is  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Ghent  on  the  charge  of 
ramming  a  German  submarine,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  will 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  United  States  Ambassador 
at  Berlin  can  be  requested  by  telegraph  to  be  good 
enough  to  inquire  whether  this  report  is  correct. 
Sir  E.  Grey  will  be  grateful  if  Mr.  Gerard's  reply 
can  also  be  communicated  by  telegraph.' 

"On  July  20  Sir  Edward  again  telegraphed  Am- 


bassador Gerard:  'Sir  E.  Grey  would  be  greatly 
obliged  if  the  United  States  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
could  be  requested  by  telegraph  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  secure  the  proper  defense  of  Captain  Fry- 
att in  the  event  of  the  court-martial  being  held,  and 
if  his  Excellency  could  be  informed  confidentially 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  are  satisfied  that, 
in  committing  the  act  impugned,  Captain  Fryatt 
acted  legitimately  in  self-defense  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  capture  or  destruction.'  On  July  25  the 
following  was  sent,  marked  'immediate.'  .  .  .  'His 
Majesty's  Government  consider  that  the  act  of  a 
merchant  ship  in  steering  for  an  enemy  submarine 
and  forcing  her  to  dive  is  essentially  defensive  and 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  use  by  a  de- 
fensively armed  vessel  of  her  defensive  armament 
in  order  to  resist  capture,  which  both  the  United 
States  Government  and  his  Majesty's  Government 
hold  to  be  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right.'  The 
next  day  the  British  Foreign  Office  addressed  the 
American  Ambassador  at  London,  prefacing  its  re- 
marks with  a  copy  of  the  German  communique 
of  July  28,  and  adding:  'His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel  who,  after  German  submarines 
adopted  the  practice  of  sinking  merchant  vessels 
without  warnmg  and  without  regard  for  the  lives 
of  passengers  or  crew,  took  a  step  which  appeared 
to  afford  the  only  chance  of  saving  not  only  his 
vessel,  but  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  can  have  been 
deliberately  shot  in  cold  blood  for  this  action.  If 
the  German  Government  have  in  fact  perpetrated 
such  a  crime  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject  held 
prisoner  by  them,  it  is  evident  that  a  most  serious 
condition  of  affairs  has  arisen.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Page  re- 
plied by  sending  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  following 
paragraph  of  a  telegram  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Gerard:  'Berlin,  July  27,  (g  P.  M.)  Re- 
ferring to  your  telegrams  Nos.  821  and  824,  I 
brought  the  case  of  Fryatt,  Captain  of  the  steam- 
ship Brussels,  to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Foreign  Office  in  writing  on  the  20th  and  22nd,  and 
requested  an  opportunity  to  engage  counsel.  A 
verbal  reply  was  made  yesterday,  stating  that  the 
trial  was  fixed  for  today  at  Bruges.  It  was  added 
that  the  Foreign  Office  had  requested  a  postpone- 
ment if  possible.  I  have  today  received  a  written 
reply  stating  that  it  is  impossible  to  grant  a  post- 
ponement, inasmuch  as  German  submarine  wit- 
nesses could  not  be  further  detained.  Major 
Neumann  has  been  appointed  by  the  German 
authorities  to  defend  Fryatt.  He  is  in  civil  life  an 
attorney  and  justizrat.'  On  July  31  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  Premier,  made  the  following  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  'I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  it 
appears  to  be  true  that  Captain  Fryatt  has  been 
murdered  by  the  Germans.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  heard  with  the  utmost  indignation  of 
this  atrocious  crime  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  usages  of  war.  .  .  .  His  Majesty's  Government, 
therefore,  desire  to  repeat  emphatically  that  they 
are  resolved  that  such  crimes  shall  not,  if  they  can 
help  it,  go  unpunished.  When  the  time  arrives  they 
are  determined  to  bring  to  justice  the  criminals, 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  whatever  their  station. 
In  such  cases  as  this  the  man  who  authorizes  the 
system  under  which  such  crimes  are  committed 
may  well  be  the  most  guilty  of  all.'  .  .  .  The 
shooting  of  Captain  Fryatt  has  kindled  a  flame  of 
hatred  toward  Germany  no  less  violent  than  that 
which  followed  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavel.  The 
act  is  denounced  as  judicial  murder  by  all  the 
allied  naval  and  military  experts,  as  well  as  by  the 
best-informed  naval  critics  in  Holland  and  other 
neutral  countries." — Fryatt  case  (New  York  Times 
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Current  History,  September,  1916,  pp.  1017-1018). 

(e)  Controversy  of  United  States  with  Ger- 
many concerning  armed  merchant  vessels.  See 
U.S.A.;    1916-1917    (January-April). 

(f)  Correspondence  of  United  States  with 
Great  Britain  regarding  her  "Blacklist."  See 
U.S.A.:  1916  (October):  Correspondence  with 
Great  Britain. 

X.  GERMAN  RULE  IN  NORTHERN 
FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 

(a)  Deportations  from  Lille,  Roubaix  and 
Turcoing. — In  the  summer  of  1916,  the  German 
authorities  in  the  occupied  districts  of  France 
adopted  a  system  of  transportation  to  provide  en- 
forced agricultural  labor  for  the  Departments  of 
the  Aisne  and  the  Ardennes.  Against  this  system 
the  mayor  and  bishop  of  Lille  made  emphatic  pro- 
test, which  was  supported  by  a  protest  from  the 
government.  The  French  government  also  for- 
warded a  note  to  the  foreign  representatives  abroad 
so  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  at  large. 

I.  Briand's  letter  enclosing  note  to  the 
Powers. — M.  Briand's  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
OF  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Diplomatic  Repre- 
slntatives  of  the  French  Republic,  Paris,  2Sth 
July,  1916. 

I  have  requested  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  which  you  are  accredited  to  the 
treatment  to  which  the  population  of  Lille,  Rou- 
baix, and  Tourcoing  have  been  subjected  by  the 
German  authorities.  ...  In  view  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  revealed  to  it,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment cannot  think  it  sufficient  to  cite  the  3rd 
Article  of  the  Convention  of  the  Hague  relating 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare,  or  to 
anticipate  the  indemnity  for  which  Germany  will 
be  held  responsible  on  the  score  of  the  breaches  of 
the  Regulations  committed  by  persons  belonging  to 
her  armed  forces ;  the  Government  would  feel  it- 
self guilty  of  a  grave  failure  of  duty  if  it  did  not 
endeavour  to  bring  some  remedial  measures  to  bear 
on  these  sufferings.  Until  the  fortune  of  war  en- 
ables us  to  conquer  the  occupied  districts,  the  only 
means  of  furthering  this  effort  is  to  make  an  urg- 
ent appeal,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  human- 
ity, to  the  neutral  Powers  and  to  the  public 
opinion  of  all  nations.  I  therefore  beg  you  to  com- 
municate the  annexed  Note  to  the  Government  to 
which  you  are  accredited,  and  to  call  its  most 
serious  attention  to  the  document.  This  Note  em- 
bodies the  protest  of  the  French  Government 
against  the  facts  which  it  thereby  brings  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  civilised  world;  the  Note  is  sup- 
ported by  much  documentary  evidence  which  is 
annexed  to  it.  If  our  compatriots  in  enemy  coun- 
tries have  a  means  of  defence  in  the  devoted  zeal 
of  the  Governments  charged  with  the  protection  of 
French  interests,  the  same  is  not  the  case  with  our 
fellow-citizens  in  the  territory  for  the  administra- 
tion of  which  Germany  is  temporarily  responsible. 
In  the  name  of  military  necessities — which  it  has 
not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  certain  pub- 
licists being  allowed  access  to  its  front — the  German 
Government  has,  up  to  the  present,  refused  to  al- 
low representatives  of  neutral  Powers  to  be  .sent 
to  the  invaded  Departments.  Without  doubt  it 
fears  the  impression  which  would  be  produced 
abroad  by  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  unhappy  resident  population  is  reduced.  Time 


has  been  necessary  to  collect  and  arrange  the  evi- 
dence establishing  the  guilt  of  the  German  author- 
ities for  the  events  of  Holy  Week,  1916.  To  these 
documents  we  add  all  the  others  which  attest  the 
various  abuses  to  which  our  compatriots  of  the 
occupied  districts  have  been  subjected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  German  Government 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  successive  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  to  it  with  a  view  to  putting 
an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  violates  all  in- 
ternational engagements,  and  thus  leaves  the  popu- 
lation of  these  districts  under  the  constant  menace 
of  new  severities.  All  our  protests  having  proved 
idle,  we  lay  to-day  our  proofs  before  the  neutral 
Powers,  confident  of  the  judgment  which  the  con- 
science of  the  world  will  pronounce  upon  the  facts. 
Naturally,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  French 
Government  itself  to  check  every  detail  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  documentary  evidence 
laid  before  it,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  matters 
which  occurred  in  territory  still  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  But  the  evidence  collected  comes  from  so 
many  sources,  is  so  much  to  the  same  effect,  and  is 
given  by  persons  of  such  great  respectability,  char- 
acter, and  trustworthiness,  that  it  will  carry  a  con- 
viction of  its  general  truth.  The  mistakes,  if  any, 
will  not  invalidate  the  general  conclusion;  they  can 
be  of  only  secondary  importance.  It  remains  to 
observe  that  if  the  German  Government's  intention 
is  to  impugn  our  information,  the  course  incum- 
bent upon  it  is  to  agree  to  an  impartial  investi- 
gation, and,  in  pursuance  of  this  subject,  to  au- 
thorise the  neutral  Powers  to  institute  an  enquiry, 
especially  upon  the  events  which  occurred  at  Lille, 
Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  the  adjacent  communes 
between  the  22nd  and  the  29th  April,  1916.  A  re- 
fusal on  its  part  would  involve  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the   truth  of  the  facts  alleged. 

A.  Briand. 

Enclosure:  Note  of  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man Authorities  towards  the  Population  of 
the  French  Departments  occupied  by  the  En- 
emy. 

On  several  occasions  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public has  had  occasion  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
neutral  Powers  the  action  of  the  German  military 
authorities  towards  the  population  of  the  French 
territory  temporarily  occupied  by  them  as  being 
in  conflict  with  treaty  rights.  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  finds  itself  to-day  obliged  to  lay  be- 
fore foreign  governments  documents  which  will 
establish  that  our  enemies  have  put  in  force  meas- 
ures still  more  inconsistent  with  humanity.  By 
order  of  General  von  Graevenitz,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  Infantry  Regiment  No.  64,  detailed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  German  General  Headquarters, 
about  25,000  French — consisting  of  girls  between 
16  and  20  years  of  age,  young  women,  and  men 
up  to  the  age  of  55 — without  regard  to  social  posi- 
tion, were  torn  from  their  homes  at  Roubaix,  Tour- 
coing, and  Lille,  separated  ruthlessly  from  their 
families,  and  compelled  to  do  agricultural  work 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Ardennes. 
.  .  .  Unequalled  emotion  was  felt  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  France,  without  distinction  of 
classes,  during  these  days  of  Holy  Week.  .  .  .Af- 
ter declaring  that  at  Landrecies  the  French  who  are 
liable  to  military  service  have  work  suitable  to  their 
profession  assigned  to  them,  the  German  Govern- 
ment a.sserts  that  at  Landrecies.  Hancourt,  and 
everywhere  else  the  pof>uIation  of  the  occupied 
French  districts  is  treated  with  justice  and  perfect 
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humanity.  The  documents  annexed  to  the  present 
Note  will  show  the  value  of  this  assertion.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  men  Uablc  to  military  service  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  work;  women,  and  girls  be- 
tween i6  and  20,  have  been  taken  into  captivity 
and  sent  into  exile.  Does  the  German  Government, 
denying  the  principles,  the  sanctity  of  which  it  ac- 
cepted in  the  Hague  Convention,  maintain  that  a 
belligerent  has  the  right  to  compel  enemy  civilians 
to  work?  In  a  Note  dated  the  22nd  March,  1916, 
it  stated  that  it  felt  compelled  to  "request  the 
French  Government  to  issue  orders  to  all  com- 
mandants of  internment  camps  on  the  subject  of 
forced  labour,  and  to  require  a  formal  declaration 
with  regard  to  the  matter."  This  declaration  was 
made  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  several  oc- 
casions and  in  the  most  definite  form.  How  can 
that  Government  reconcile  its  claim  in  respect  to 
interned  German  civilians — whom  it  declares  not 
to  be  liable  to  forced  labour — with  its  admission 
that  French  civilians,  liable  to  military  service,  but 
at  liberty,  are  constrained  to  labour,  or  with  the 
disgraceful  measures  taken  at  Roubaix  and  Lille 
with  regard  to  women  and  girls? 

"In  orders  placarded  at  Lille  the  German  military 
authority  has  endeavoured  to  justify  the  wholesale 
deportations  ordered  at  Lille  and  Roubaix  as  a  re- 
taliation for  the  attitude  of  England  in  making  the 
provisioning  of  the  population  increasingly  difficult. 
.  .  .  Seizure  of  contraband  and  interference  with 
enemy  commerce  are  acts  of  war ;  deportation  of 
the  population  without  military  necessity  is  not  an 
act  of  war.  Moreover,  to  dispose  of  this  p-etended 
justification,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Germany 
has  not  only  stripped — for  her  own  profit — the  oc- 
cupied districts  of  all  the  products  which  would 
have  ensured  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
also,  previously  to  any  interference  with  enemy 
commerce,  organised,  for  her  own  benefit  the  exp  ci- 
tation of  the  labour  of  French  civilians.  .  .  .  Arti- 
cle 52  of  the  regulations  annexed  to  the  Fourth 
Convention  of  the  Hague  permits  requisitions  in 
kind  and  in  services  for  the  needs  of  the  army  of 
occupation.  In  .  .  .  recorded  depositions  there  is 
no  question  of  any  regular  form  of  requisitions. 
Services,  sometimes  of  a  most  repulsive  nature,  have 
been  forcibly  imposed  on  the  entire  civil  popula- 
tion, without  distinction  of  sex,  age  or  social  posi- 
tion. These  unhappy  people  had  to  present  them- 
selves for  the  work  imposed  on  them  by  night  or 
by  day  at  all  sorts  of  places  and  at  great  distances 
from  their  homes  sometimes  even  under  artillery 
fire,  in  most  cases  without  any  kind  of  remunera- 
tion, in  others  for  a  few  custs  of  bread.  The  Ger- 
man military  authority  has  never  concerned  itself 
with  the  care  of  the  population  which  the  war 
has  brought  under  its  provisional  administration. 
The  products  of  the  forced  labour  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  transported  to  Germany  in  spite  of 
the  absolute  destitution  of  the  workers.  .  .  .  Finally, 
it  can  be  established  from  .  .  .  depositions  that  the 
German  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  compel 
the  population  to  take  part  in  military  operations 
against  their  own  country;  they  have  even  obliged 
them  to  assist  in  pillaging  their  own  countryside ! 
They  have  employed  them  as  direct  auxiliaries  of 
the  combatant  forces,  either  by  placing  them  in 
front  of  the  German  troops  to  serve  as  shields 
or  by  compelling  th°m  to  do  work  in  connection 
with  military  operations.  .  .  .  Where  this  working 
material — for  there  is  no  more  a  question  of  human 
beings  but  of  mere  machines  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  required — where  this  human  material  gives 
out  in  certain  districts  of  the  occupied  territory, 
the  German  authorities  draw  without  limit  either 


on  the  internment  camps  where,  contrary  to  all 
law,  the  mobilisable  men  belonging  to  this  terri- 
tory have  been  confined,  ...  or  on  the  other  in- 
vaded districts.  The  people  are  not  sent  back  to 
their  former  homes.  These  civilians  are  formed  into 
regiments  and,  although  the  Germans  themselves 
acknowledge  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  work,  they  are  sent  to  any  point  of  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  German  army  and  compelled  to 
perform  the  most  severe  labour.  And  when  France 
demands,  in  the  name  of  some  agonised  family,  in- 
formation as  to  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  exile,  the 
German  Government  replies  .  .  .  that  the  military 
authorities  do  not  consider  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  explain  their  reasons  for  these  trans- 
ferences. ...  In  1885,  at  the  time  of  the  African 
Conference  of  Berlin — with  respect  to  which  Ger- 
many had  taken  the  initiative — she  engaged,  so 
far  as  the  African  territories  subject  to  her  sov- 
ereignty or  her  influence  were  concerned,  to  pre- 
serve the  native  populations  and  to  improve  their 
material  and  moral  conditions  of  life.  .  .  . 

A.   Briaxd, 
President  of  the  Council,  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

2.  Proclamation  of  the  Geiuvian  military 
COMMANDANT  OF  LiLLE. — This  document  and  the 
one  following  it,  which  were  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  Government  from  numerous 
sources  of  information  which  confirmed  one  an- 
other, were  placarded  at  Lille  during  Holy  Week. 

The  attitude  of  England  makes  the  provisioning 
of  the  population  more  and  more  difficult.  In  order 
to  relieve  the  distress,  the  German  Government  has 
recently  asked  for  volunteers  to  go  to  work  in  the 
country.  This  offer  has  not  had  the  success  antici- 
pated. Consequently,  the  inhabitants  will  be  evac- 
uated by  order  and  removed  to  the  country.  The 
evacuated  persons  will  be  sent  to  the  interior  of  the 
occupied  French  territory,  far  behind  the  front, 
where  they  will  be  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in 
no  way  on  military  works.  This  measure  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  making  better  provision 
for  their  subsistence.  In  case  of  necessity,  it  will 
be  possible  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  German 
depots.  Each  evacuated  person  will  be  allowed  30 
kilogrammes  of  luggage  (household  utensils,  clothes, 
&c.),  which  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  immedi- 
ately. I  therefore  order  as  follows: — Pending  fur- 
ther orders,  no  person  shall  change  his  residence. 
No  person  may  be  absent  from  his  declared  legal 
residence  between  the  hours  of  q  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
(German  time)  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  per- 
mit. Since  this  measure  cannot  be  recalled,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  population  itself  to  remain  calm 
and  obedient. 

The  Commandant. 
LiLLE,  April,  1916. 

Notice:  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  with 
the  exception  of  children  under  fourteen  and  their 
mothers,  and  of  the  ased,  must  prepare  themselves 
to  be  transported  with'in  an  hour  and  a-half.  An 
officer  will  decide  definitively  what  persons  are  to 
be  taken  to  the  concentration  camps.  For  this 
purpose,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  must 
assemble  in  front  of  the  house;  in  case  of  bad 
weather  they  may  remain  in  the  passage.  The  door 
of  the  house  must  remain  open.  No  protest  will  be 
listened  to.  No  inhabitant  of  the  house  (even  in- 
cluding those  who  are  not  to  be  transported)  may 
leave  it  before  8  a.m.  (German  time).  Each  per- 
son will  be  entitled  to  30  kilogrammes  of  luggage; 
if  the  weight  is  excessive,  the  whole  of  the  luggage 
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of  the  person  concerned  will  be  peremptorily  re- 
fused. The  packages  must  be  packed  separately 
for  each  person,  and  provided  with  an  address  legi- 
bly written  and  firmly  affixed.  The  address  must 
bear  the  surname,  first  name,  and  the  number  of 
the  identity  card.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
each  person  should,  in  his  own  interest,  provide 
himself  with  eating  and  drinking  utensils,  with  a 
woolen  blanket,  with  good  shoes  and  with  body 
linen.  Every  person  must  bring  his  identity  card. 
Any  person  endeavouring  to  avoid  transportation 
will  be  punished  without  mercy. 

Etappen-Kommandantxtr. 

3.  Protests  of  the  French  government. 

Telegram:  From  the  ambassador,  secretary- 
general  OF  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to 
M.  Beau,  French  ambassador  at  Berne,  Paris, 
June  27,  1916. 

The  population  of  the  North  of  France  are  being 
subjected  by  the  German  authorities  to  a  regime 
which  violates  all  the  rules  established  by  interna- 
tional law,  and  more  esp€cially  by  the  Regulations 
annexed  to  the  Convention  of  the  Hague,  1907,  for 
the  government  of  territories  occupied  and  provis- 
ionally administered  by  the  enemy.  Persons  of 
both  sexes  are  being  removed,  separated  from  their 
families,  carried  off  to  distant  places,  and  arbi- 
trarily compelled  to  perform  work  of  different  sorts. 
About  25,000  French  citizens,  girls  between  16  and 
20,  young  women,  men  up  to  the  age  of  58,  have 
been  indiscriminately  removed  from  their  homes  at 
Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  Lille.  A  notice  from  the 
Kommandantur  at  Lille  was  placarded  on  the  12th 
May  last,  granting  to  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
transported  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
make  their  preparations  for  departure,  and  threat- 
ening recalcitrants  with  severe  penalties.  The 
Mayor  and  the  Bishop  of  Lille  entered  protests 
against  this  abuse  of  power.  Kindly  request  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Berne  to  be  good  enough  to 
acquaint  His  Excellency  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  Berlin  with  these  facts  and  to  beg  him  to  in- 
tervene with  all  possible  energy  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  and  to  ensure  that  the 
people  who  have  been  the  victims  of  these  arbi- 
trary acts  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  homes.  The 
Department  will  furnish  you  as  soon  as  possible 
with  copies  of  the  documents  which  it  may  collect 
bearing  upon  this  subject  and  upon  the  position  of 
the   French    population    in    the    occupied    districts. 

Jules  Cambon. 

Telegram:  From  the  ambassador,  secretary- 
general  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to 
THE  French  ambassador  at  Berne,  Paris,  June  27, 
1916. 

Following  on  my  previous  telegram:  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  girls  belonging  to  families  of  a 
certain  social  rank  have  been  returned  to  their  rela- 
tions, but  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  re- 
moved from  their  homes  have  not  been  set  at  lib- 
erty. Jules  Cambon. 

Telegram:  From  the  ambassador,  Secretary- 
General  OF  THE  Ministry  of  Foreign  affairs,  to 
the  Diplomatic  Representatives  of  France,  July 
I,  1916. 

The  French  Government  has  learnt  that  25,000 
French  citizens,  men,  women,  girls  and  child 'en, 
without  distinction  of  social  position,  have  been 
removed  from  Lille,   Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  the 


neighbouring  villages  and  taken  either  into  the 
invaded  French  Departments  or  even,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  Germany,  to  be  compelled  to  perform 
agricultural  labour.  On  the  12th  May  last,  the 
Kommandantur  of  Lille  posted  up  a  notice  giving 
the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to  remove  the 
space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  to  make  their  prepa- 
rations for  departure,  and  threatening  recalcitrants 
with  severe  penalties.  The  Bishop  and  the  Mayor 
of  Lille  protested  against  this  abuse  of  force,  which 
is  in  violation  at  once  of  international  law,  of  the 
Conventions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  war  on 
land,  of  humanity,  and  of  morality.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  is  at  this  moment  collecting 
the  documents  which  establish  these  facts,  as  well 
as  those  which  have  come  to  its  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  manner  in  which  the  popula- 
tions of  the  invaded  French  districts  are  treated  by 
the  occupying  authorities.  Without  waiting  for 
the  transmission  of  these  documents,  I  beg  you  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  to  which 
you  are  accredited  th's  fresh  violation  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  by  the  German  authorities.  We  have 
requested  the  Spanish  Government,  which  is 
charged  with  the  defence  of  French  interests  in 
Germany,  to  lodge  the  most  emphatic  protest  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things  and  to  ensure  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  the  victims  of  these  arbitrary 
proceedings  shall  be  restored  to  their  homes.  The 
French  Government  is  anxious  to  present  its  most 
energetic  protest  to  the  Governments  of  all  civil- 
ised countries.  Jules  Cambon. 

Telegram:  From  the  Ambassador,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  affairs,  to 
THE  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  Paris,  July  5, 
1916. 

Following  on  my  telegram  of  the  27th  Jun'j: — 
The  Council  of  Ministers  has  decided  that  special 
representations  should  be  made  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  from 
their  homes  of  25,000  French  men  and  women  be- 
longing to  the  towns  of  the  Department  of  the 
Nord,  who  have  been  compelled  to  undertake  agri- 
cultural labour  in  the  other  invaded  Departments. 
The  President  of  the  Council  requests  you  to  give 
effect  to  these  urgent  representations,  laying  stress 
on  the  odious  nature  of  the  measures  taken.  The 
Mayor  of  Lille,  M.  Delesalle,  in  a  protest  addressed 
to  the  German  authority  at  the  moment  when  the 
news  of  this  abuse  of  power  became  generally 
known  at  Lille,  wrote  as  follows:  ''To  destroy  and 
break  up  families,  to  tear  peaceable  citizens  by 
thousands  from  their  homes,  to  force  them  to  leave 
their  property  without  orotection.  constitutes  an 
act  of  a  nature  to  arouse  general  indignation."  And 
Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Lille,  interceding  "in 
the  name  of  the  religious  mission  confided  to  him," 
in  defence  of  "the  Law  of  Nature  which  the  law  of 
war  must  never  infringe,  and  of  that  eternal  mor- 
ality whose  rules  nothing  can  susix?nd,"  has  pro- 
tested in  these  terms:  "To  dismember  the  family  by 
tearing  youths  and  girls  from  their  homes  is  not 
war;  it  is  for  us  torture  and  the  worst  of  torture — 
unlimited  moral  torture."  j^^^^  Cambon. 

Telegram:  From  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Berne  to  the  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  July  s,  1916. 

Hb  Excellency  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
telegraphs  as  follows  in  reply  to  the  communica- 
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tion  made  to  him  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
contained  in  your  telegram  of  the  27th  June:  "The 
German  Minister  of  Foreitin  Affairs  has  declared 
to  me  verbally  that  the  persons  referred  to  in  the 
telegram  of  the  2Qth  June— to  a  number  with  which 
he  is  not  acquainted — are  employed  on  harvest 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupied  provinces,  in 
order  to  procure  food  for  the  inhabitants,  who 
would  otherwise  die  of  starvation  as  a  result  of 
the  policy  pursued  against  Germany  by  France  and 
England."  Beau. 

Telegram:  From  the  Ambassador,  Secretary- 
General  OF  THE  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  Paris,  8th 
July,  1916. 

I  communicate  to  you  herewith  the  telegram  01 
which  I  am  in  receipt  from  our  Ambassador  at 
Berne:  "If  the  occupying  authority  has  experi- 
enced difficulties  in  finding  the  voluntary  labour 
necessary  for  agricultural  operations,  the  reason  is 
that  since  the  last  harvest,  the  workers  have  not 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  raw  materials  and  of  industrial  equipment, 
the  produce  of  the  earth  has  been  requisitioned  and 
sent  to  Germany.  We  may  be  allowed,  then,  to 
doubt  to-day  whether  the  crops  resulting  from  the 
labour  enforced  under  the  cruel  conditions  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  will  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  compatriots — who  are,  moreover,  pro- 
visioned by  the  Spanish-American  Commission. 
Whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  measure  taken 
it  is,  ov.'ing  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  effected, 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  to 
humanity.  The  French  who  have  been  torn  from 
their  homes  and  forced  to  perform  this  labour  must 
be  set  at  liberty  as  quickly  as  possible."  In  bring- 
ing the  foregoing  information  to  the  notice  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  I  beg  you  to  request  that 
Government  to  make  renewed  representations  on 
this  subject  to  the  German  Government. 

Jules   Cambon. 

4.  Protest  of  the  Mayor  of  Lille. — This 
document,  as  also  the  one  which  follows,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Government,  which  is 
in  possession  of  confirmatory  evidence  in  regard 
to  it  from  several  different  sources. 

Monsieur  le  Gouverneur-:  Being  still  conva- 
lescent from  illness  and  confined  to  the  house,  I 
hear,  with  inexpressible  emotion,  intelligence  which 
I  still  wish  to  be  able  to  discredit.  I  am  informed 
that  the  German  authority  entertains  the  intention 
of  deporting  a  considerable  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation and  of  removing  them  to  other  parts  of  the 
occupied  territory.  After  the  official  declaration 
which  you  placarded  on  the  walls,  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  was  not  waged  against  civilians,  that 
the  rights,  property,  and  liberty  of  the  population 
would  be  guaranteed  to  them  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  remained  quiet,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  such  a  measure  would  be  resorted  to. 
If  such  is  to  be  the  case,  as  first  magistrate  of  our 
city,  I  must  permit  myself  to  express  the  most 
energetic  protest  against  what  I  should  consider 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  as  uni- 
versally recognized.  To  destroy  and  break  up  fam- 
ilies, to  tear  peaceable  citizens  by  thousands  from 
their  homes,  to  force  them  to  leave  their  property 
without  protection,  constitutes  an  act  of  a  nature 
to  arouse  general  indignation.  Our  soldiers,  like 
yours,  are  doing  their  duty  valiantly,  but  all  the 
international  conventions  agree  in  leaving  the  civil 
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population  outside  the  scope  of  this  terrible  con- 
flict. 1  venture,  therefore,  to  hope.  Your  Ex- 
cellency, that  such  an  eventuality  will  not  come  to 
pass. 

Delesalle, 

Mayor  oj  Lille. 

S.  Protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Lille  addressed 
to  Gener.^l  von  Graevenitz: 

Monsieur  le  General: 

It  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact 
that  a  very  agitated  state  of  mind  exists  among  the 
population.  Numerous  removals  of  women  and 
girls,  certain  transfers  of  men  and  youths,  and  even 
of  children,  have  been  carried  out  in  the  districts  of 
Tourcoing  and  Roubaix  without  judicial  procedure 
or  trial.  The  unfortunate  people  have  been  sent 
to  unknown  places.  Measures  equally  extreme  and 
on  a  larger  scale  are  contemplated  at  Lille.  You 
will  not  be  surprised.  Monsieur  le  General,  that  I 
intercede  with  you  in  the  name  of  the  religious  mis- 
sion confided  to  me.  That  mission  lays  on  me  the 
burden  of  defending,  with  respect  but  with  courage, 
the  Law  of  Nations,  which  the  law  of  war  must 
never  infringe,  and  that  eternal  morality,  whose 
rules  nothing  can  suspend.  It  makes  it  my  duty  to 
protect  the  feeble  and  the  unarmed,  who  are  as  my 
family  to  me  and  whose  burdens  and  sorrows  are 
mine.  You  are  a  father;  you  know  that  there  is 
not  in  the  order  of  humanity  a  right  more  hon- 
ourable or  more  holy  than  that  of  the  family.  For 
every  Christian  the  inviolability  of  God,  who 
created  the  family,  attaches  to  it.  The  German  offi- 
cers who  have  been  billeted  for  a  long  time  in  our 
homes  know  how  deep  in  our  hearts  we  of  the 
North  hold  family  affection  and  that  it  is  the 
sweetest  thing  in  life  to  us.  Thus,  to  dismember 
the  family,  by  tearing  youths  and  girls  from  their 
homes,  is  not  war;  it  is  for  us  torture  and  the 
worst  of  tortures — unlimited  moral  torture.  .  .  . 
You  are  by  nature  inclined  towards  justice;  that 
is  why  I  venture  to  turn  to  you ;  I  beg  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  forward  without  delay  to  the  Ger- 
man High  Military  Command  this  letter  from  a 
Bishop,  whose  deep  grief  they  will  easily  imagine. 
We  have  suffered  much  for  the  last  twenty  months, 
but  no  stroke  of  fortune  could  be  comparable  to 
this;  it  would  be  as  undeserved  as  it  is  cruel  and 
would  produce  in  all  France  an  indelible  impres- 
sion. I  cannot  believe  that  the  blow  will  fall.  I 
have  faith  in  the  human  conscience  and  I  preserve 
the  hope  that  the  young  men  and  girls  of  respect- 
able families  will  be  restored  to  their  homes  in  an- 
swer to  the  demand  for  their  return  and  that  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  honour  will  prevail  over  all 
lower  considerations. 

Alexis-Armand, 
Bishop. 

(b)  Deportations  in  Belgium,  American  min- 
ister's report. — "I  have  had  it  in  mind,  and  I 
might  say,  on  my  conscience,  since  the  Germans  be- 
gan to  deport  Belgian  workmen  early  in  Novem- 
ber of  1916,  to  prepare  for  the  Department  [of 
State]  a  detailed  report  on  this  latest  instance  of 
brutality,  but  there  have  been  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  evidence  on  which  a  calm 
and  judicious  opinion  could  be  based,  and  one  is 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  horror  of  the  thing  itself, 
that  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  difficult  to 
write  calmly  and  justly  about  it.  I  have  had  to 
content  myself  with  the  fragmentary  dispatches  I 
have  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  Department 
and  with  doing  what  I  could,  Uttle  as  that  ran  be, 
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to  alleviate  the  distress  that  this  gratuitous  cruelty 
has  caused  the  popoulation  of  this  unhappy  land. 
In  order  to  understand  fully  the  situation  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  the  autumn  of  1914.  At  the 
time  we  were  organizing  the  relief  work,  the 
Comite  National — the  Belgian  relief  organization 
that  collaborates  with  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium — proposed  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Belgian  Government  should  pay  to  its  own  em- 
ployees left  in  Belgium,  and  other  unemployed  men 
besides,  the  wages  they  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive. The  Belgians  wished  to  do  this  both  for 
humanitarian  and  patriotic  purposes;  they  wished 
to  provide  the  unemployed  with  the  means  of  live- 
lihood, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  their 
working  for  the  Germans.  I  refused  to  be  connected 
in  any  way  with  this  plan,  and  told  the  Belgian  com- 
mittee that  it  had  many  possibilities  of  danger; 
that  not  only  would  it  place  a  premium  on  idleness, 
but  that  it  would  ultimately  exasperate  the  Ger- 
mans. However,  the  policy  was  adopted,  and  has 
been  continued  in  practice,  and  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Coniite  National  have  been  borne  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  thousands — some  700,000,  I  believe — 
of  idle  men  receiving  this  dole,  distributed  through- 
out the  communes.  The  presence  of  these  unem- 
ployed, however,  was  a  constant  temptation  to 
German  cupidity.  Many  times  they  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  lists  of  the  chomeurs  [unemployed],  but 
were  always  foiled  by  the  claim  that  under  the 
guarantees  covering  the  relief  work,  the  records  of 
the  Comite  National  and  its  various  suborganiza- 
tions  were  immune.  Rather  than  risk  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  ravitaillement,  for  which,  while  loath 
to  own  any  obligation  to  America,  the  Germans 
have  always  been  grateful,  since  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  population  calm,  the  authori- 
ties never  pressed  the  point  other  than  with  the 
burgomasters  of  the  communes.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  military  party,  always  brutal  and  with  an 
astounding  ignorance  of  public  opinion  and  of 
moral  sentiment,  determined  to  put  these  idle  men 
to  work.  In  August  of  1916  von  Hindenburg  was 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command.  He  is  said 
to  have  criticised  von  Bissing's  policy  as  too  mild; 
there  was  a  quarrel ;  von  Bissing  went  to  Berlin  to 
Protest,  threatened  to  resign,  but  did  not.  He  re- 
turned, and  a  German  official  here  said  that  Bel- 
gium would  now  be  subjected  to  a  more  terrible 
regime,  would  learn  what  war  was.  The  prophecy 
has  been  vindicated.  The  deportation  began  in 
October  in  the  etape,  at  Ghent  and  at  Bruges.  The 
policy  spread;  the  rich  industrial  districts  of  Hain- 
aut,  the  mines  and  steel  works  about  Charleroi 
were  next  attacked ;  next  they  were  seizing  men  in 
Brabant,  even  in  Brussels,  despite  some  indications, 
and  even  predictions  of  the  civil  authorities,  that 
the  policy  was  about  to  be  abandoned.  Their 
.seizures  in  Brussels  were  made  evidently  with  much 
greater  care  than  in  the  provinces,  with  more  re- 
gard for  the  appearances.  There  was  no  public 
announcement  of  the  intention  to  deport,  but  sud- 
denly certain  men  in  towns  whose  names  were  on 
the  list  of  chomeurs  received  summonses  notifying 
them  to  report  at  one  of  the  railway  stations  on  a 
given  day  and  penalties  were  fixed  for  failure  to 
respond  to  the  summons,  and  there  was  printed  on 
the  card  an  offer  of  employment  by  the  German 
Government,  either  in  Germany  or  Belgium.  On 
the  first  day,  out  of  about  1.500  men  ordered  to 
present  themselves  at  the  Garc  du  Midi,  about  750 
responded.  These  were  examined  by  German  phy- 
sicians and  300  were  taken.  There  was  no  dis- 
order, a  large  force  of  mounted  Uhlans  keeping  back 
the  crowds  and  barring  access  to  the  station  to  all 
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but  those  who  had  been  summoned  to  apf)ear.  The 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  had  secured  per- 
mission to  give  to  each  deported  man  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  some  of  the  communes  provided  warm 
clothing  for  those  who  had  none,  and  in  addition 
a  small  financial  allowance.  As  by  one  of  the 
ironies  of  life,  the  winter  had  been  more  ex- 
cessively cold  than  Belgium  has  ever  known  it, 
and  while  many  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
were  adequately  protected  against  the  cold,  many 
of  them  were  without  overcoats.  The  men  shiver- 
ing from  cold  and  fear,  the  parting  from  weeping 
wives  and  children,  the  barriers  of  brutal  Uhlans, 
all  this  made  the  scene  a  pitiable  and  distressing 
one.  The  rage,  the  terror,  and  despair  excited  by 
this  measure  all  over  Belgium  were  beyond  any- 
thing we  had  witnessed  since  the  day  the  Germans 
poured  into  Brussels.  The  delegates  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium,  returning  to  Brus- 
sels, told  the  most  distressing  stories  of  the  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  sorrow  attending  the  seizures.  And 
daily,  hourly,  almost,  since  that  time,  appalling 
stories  have  been  related  to  verify  them,  first  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  us  to  exercise  there  is  no 
means  of  communication  between  the  Occupations 
Gebiet  and  the  Etappen  Gebiet.  Transportation 
even,'where  in  Belgium  is  difficult,  the  vicinal  rail- 
ways scarcely  operating  any  more  because  of  the 
lack  of  oil,  while  all  the  horses  have  been  taken. 
The  people  who  are  forced  to  go  from  one  village 
to  another  must  do  so  on  foot  or  in  vans  drawn 
by  the  few  miserable  horses  that  are  left.  The 
wagons  of  the  breweries,  the  one  institution  that 
the  Germans  have  scrupulously  respected,  are 
hauled  by  oxen.  The  well-known  tendency  of 
sensational  reports  to  exaggerate  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  time  of  war,  and  in  a  situation  like  that 
existing  here,  with  no  newspapers  to  serve  as  a 
daily  clearing  house  for  all  the  rumors  that  are  as 
avidly  believed  as  they  are  eagerly  repeated,  should, 
of  course,  be  considered,  but  even  if  a  modicum  of 
all  that  is  told  is  true,  there  still  remains  enough 
to  stamp  this  deed  as  one  of  the  foulest  that  history 
records.  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  reports  from 
all  over  Belgium  that  tend  to  bear  out  the  stories 
one  constantly  hears  of  brutality  and  cruelty.  A 
number  of  men  sent  back  to  Mons  were  in  a  dying 
condition,  many  of  them  tubercular.  At  Malines 
and  at  Antwerp  returned  men  died,  their  friends  as- 
serting that  they  had  been  victims  of  neglect  and 
cruelty,  of  cold,  of  exposure,  of  hunger.  I  have 
had  requests  from  the  Burgomasters  of  ten  com- 
munes from  La  Louviere,  asking  that  i>ermission 
be  obtained  to  send  to  the  deported  men  in  Ger- 
many packages  of  food  similar  to  those  that  are 
being  sent  to  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  far  the 
German  authorities  have  refused  to  permit  this 
except  in  special  instances,  and  returning  Belgians 
claim  that  even  when  such  packages  are  received 
they  are  used  by  the  camp  authorities  only  as  an- 
other means  of  coercing  them  to  sign  the  agree- 
ments to  work.  It  is  said  that  in  spite  of  the  lib- 
eral salary  promised  those  who  would  sicn  volun- 
tarily no  money  has  as  yet  been  received  in  Belgium 
from  workmen  in  Germany.  One  interesting  result 
of  the  deportations  remains  to  be  noted,  a  result 
that  once  more  places  in  relief  the  German  capacity 
for  blundering  almost  as  great  as  the  German  ca- 
pacity for  cruelty.  They  have  dealt  a  mortal  blow 
to  any  prospect  they  may  ever  have  had  of  being 
tolerated  by  the  population  of  Flanders;  in  tearing 
away  from  nearly  every  humble  home  in  the  land 
a  husband  and  a  father  or  a  son  and  brother,  they 
have  brought  home  to  every  heart  in  the  land,  in  a 
way   that  will  impress  its  horror  indelibly  on  the 
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memory  of  three  generations,  a  realization  of  what 
German  methods  mean,  not,  as  with  the  early 
atrocities  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  the  lirst  lust 
of  war,  but  by  one  of  those  deeds  that  make  one 
despair  of  the  future  of  the  human  race,  a  deed 
coldly  planned,  studiously  matured,  and  deliberately 
and  systematically  executed,  a  deed  so  cruel  that 
German  soldiers  are  said  to  have  wept  in  its  exe- 
cution and  so  monstrous  that  even  German  officers 
are  now  said  to  be  ashamed." — B.  Whitlock,  Official 
repoit. — ^See  also  Belgium:  1914-1918:  Belgian  de- 
portations. 

I.  Cardinal  Mercier's  protest. — On  November 
7,  Cardinal  Mercier  issued  a  protest  against  the 
wholesale  deportations  as  follows: 

Malines,  November  7,  1916. 

Every  day  the  military  authorities  deport  from 
Belgium  into  Germany  thousands  of  inoffensive  citi- 
zens to  oblige  them  there  to  perform  forced  labor. 
As  early  as  October  19th  we  sent  to  the  Governor 
General  a  protest,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See,  of  Spam, 
the  United  States,  and  Holland,  in  Brussels,  but 
the  Governor  General  replied  to  it  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  At  the  time  of  our  protest  the 
orders  of  the  occupying  power  threatened  only  the 
unemployed;  to-day  every  able-bodied  man  is 
carried  off,  pellmell,  assembled  in  freight  cars,  and 
carried  off  to  unknown  parts,  like  a  herd  of  slaves. 
The  enemy  proceeds  by  regions.  Vague  rumors 
had  come  to  our  ears  that  arrests  had  been  made 
in  Tournai,  Ghent,  and  Alost,  but  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  been 
made.  Between  October  24th  and  November  2nd 
deportations  took  place  in  the  region  of  Mons, 
Quievrain,  Saint  Guislain,  Jemappes,  in  bunches  of 
800  to  1,200  men  a  day.  The  next  and  the  follow- 
ing days  they  were  extended  to  the  Arrondissement 
of  Nivelles.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  announce- 
ment  concerning   the   proceedings: 

"By  order  of  the  Kreischef  every  male  person 
over  17  years  old  shall  present  himself,  Place  Saint 
Paul,  in  Nivelles,  on  November  8,  1916,  at  8  o'clock 
(Belgian  time),  g  o'clock  (Central  time),  bringing 
with  him  his  identification  card  and  eventually 
his  card  from  the  Meldeamt.  Only  small  hand 
baggage  is  permitted.  Those  not  presenting  them- 
selves will  be  forcibly  deported  into  Germany,  and 
will  besides  be  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  to  long 
imprisonment.  Ecclesiastics,  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  teachers  are  exempt  from  this  order.  The 
Mayors  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
execution  of  this  order,  which  must  be  brought 
immediately  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants." 

Between  the  announcement  and  the  deportation 
there  is  an  interval  of  only  twenty-four  hours. 
Under  pretext  of  public  works  to  be  performed  on 
Belgian  soil,  the  occupying  power  had  attempted 
to  obtain  from  the  communities  the  lists  of  work- 
ingmen  out  of  work.  Most  of  the  communities 
proudly  refused.  Three  decrees  from  the  General 
Government  prepared  the  way  for  the  execution 
which  is  in  force  to-day.  Under  date  of  August 
15,  1915,  a  first  decree  imposes,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  and  fine,  forced  work  on  the  idle, 
but  adds  that  the  work  is  to  be  executed  in  Bel- 
gium, and  that  noncompliance  will  be  adjudged 
by  Belgian  tribunals.  A  second  decree,  dated  May 
2,  1916,  reserves  the  right  of  the  German  authori- 
ties to  supply  work  to  the  idle,  and  threatens  a 
fine  of  20,000  marks  and  three  years'  imprisonment 
imposable  on  anybody  executins;  or  ordering  to  be 
executed  work  not  approved  of  by  the  General  Gov- 
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ernment.  Under  the  same  decree,  the  right  to 
judge  infractions  which  had  remained  with  the 
Belgian  .tribunals  passed  from  the  Belgian  to  the 
German  tribunals.  A  third  decree,  dated  May  13, 
iQio,  "authorizes  the  governors,  the  military  com- 
manders, and  the  chiefs  of  arrondissements  to  order 
that  the  unemployed  be  conducted  by  force  to  the 
places  where  they  must  work."  This  was  already 
forcible  working,  although  in  Belgium.  Now  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  forcible  working  in  Bel- 
gium, but  in  Germany,  and  for  the  benelit  of  the 
Germans.  To  give  an  appearance  of  plausibility 
to  these  violent  measures,  the  occupying  power 
insisted  in  the  German  press,  both  in  Germany 
and  Belgium,  on  these  two  pretexts:  the  unem- 
ployed constitute  a  danger  to  public  order  and  a 
burden  on  official  benevolence.  To  this  we  replied 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  General  and 
to  the  head  of  the  Political  Department  on  October 
i6th,  as  follows: 

"You  are  well  aware  that  public  order  is  in 
no  wise  threatened  and  that  all  influences,  moral 
and  civil,  would  support  you  spontaneously  were 
it  in  danger.  The  unemployed  are  not  a  burden 
on  official  benevolence;  it  is  not  from  your  funds 
that  they   receive  assistance." 

In  his  reply  the  Governor  General  no  longer 
urges  these  two  first  considerations,  but  alleges  that 
"doles  to  the  unemployed,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  come  at  present,  must  finally  be  a  charge 
upon  our  finances,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  administrator  to  lighten  such  charges";  he 
adds  that  "prolonged  unemployment  would  cause 
our  workmen  to  lose  their  technical  proficiency, 
and  that  in  the  time  of  peace  to  come  they  would 
be  useless  to  industry."  True  there  were  other 
ways  in  which  our  finances  might  have  been  pro- 
tected. We  might  have  been  spared  those  war 
levies  which  have  now  reached  the  sum  of  one 
billion  francs,  and  are  still  mounting  up  at  the 
rate  of  forty  millions  a  month ;  we  might  have 
been  spared  those  requisitions  in  kind,  which 
amount  to  several  thousands  of  millions,  and  are 
exhausting  us.  There  are  other  ways  of  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  professional  skill  among 
our  workpeople,  such  as  leaving  to  Belgian  indus- 
try its  machinery  and  accessories,  its  raw  materials, 
and  its  manufactured  goods,  which  have  passed 
from  Belgium  into  Germany.  And  it  is  neither 
to  the  quarries  nor  to  the  lime  kilns  to  which  the 
Germans  themselves  declare  our  specialists  will 
go  to  complete  their  professional  education.  The 
naked  truth  is  that  every  deported  workman  is 
another  soldier  for  the  German  army.  He  will 
take  the  place  of  a  German  workman,  who  will 
be  made  into  a  soldier.  Thus  the  situation  which 
we  denounce  to  the  civilized  world  may  be  reduced 
to  these  terms:  Four  hundred  thousand  workmen 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  largely  on  account  of  the  regime  of  the 
occupation.  Sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, they  bear  their  unhappy  lot  without  murmur- 
ing, respectful  of  public  order ;  national  solidarity 
provides  their  most  pressing  wants ;  by  dint  of 
unselfish  thrift  and  self-denial  they  escape  extreme 
destitution,  and  they  await  with  dignity  and  in 
a  mutual  affection  which  our  national  sorrows  have 
intensified,  the  end  of  our  common  ordeal.  Groups 
of  soldiers  introduced  themselves  forcibly  in  the 
homes  of  these  people,  tearing  the  young  people 
out  of  the  arms  of  their  parents,  the  husband  from 
his  wife,  the  father  from  his  children ;  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  they  block  the  entrances  to  the 
homes,  preventing  wives  and  mothers  from  rushing 
out  to  say  a  last  farewell  to  them;  they  align  the 
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captives  in  groups  of  forty  or  fifty  and  push  them 
forcibly  into  freight  cars ;  the  locomotive  is  under 
steam,  and  as  soon  as  a  trainload  is  ready,  an 
officer  gives  the  signal  and  they  depart.  Thus  are 
another  thousand  Belgians  reduced  to  slavery'  with- 
out previous  trial,  condemned  to  the  penalty  which 
comes  next  in  cruelty  to  the  death  penalty — de- 
portation. They  do  not  know  how  long  their  exile 
is  going  to  last,  neither  do  they  know  where  they 
are  going.  All  they  know  is  that  their  work  will 
benefit  the  enemy.  Several  of  them  have  been 
brought  to  sign — by  coercion  or  by  threats — an 
engagement  which  their  oppressors  dare  to  call 
"voluntary."  While  they  certainly  take  the  un- 
employed, they  also  take  a  large  number  in  the 
proportion  of  one-quarter  for  the  Arrondissement 
of  Mons — of  men  who  were  never  out  of  work 
and  who  belong  to  diversified  professions — butch- 
ers, bakers,  tailors,  brewery  workers,  electricians, 
farmers;  they  even  take  the  youngest  men,  college 
and  university  students,  or  young  men  from  other 
high  schools.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two 
high  authorities  of  the  German  Empire  had  form- 
ally guaranteed  the  liberty  of  our  compatriots.  The 
day  after  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp  the  fright- 
ened populace  asked  itself  what  would  become 
of  the  Belgians  of  military  age  or  those  which 
would  arrive  at  that  age  before  the  end  of  the 
siege.  Baron  von  Huene,  Military  Governor  of 
Antwerp,  authorized  me  to  reassure  in  his  name 
the  frightened  parents.  However,  as  rumors  were 
running  that  in  Antwerp,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Char- 
leroi  young  men  had  been  seized  and  forcibly  car- 
ried off  to  Germany,  I  asked  Governor  von  Huene 
to  confirm  to  me  in  writing  the  verbal  guarantees 
which  he  had  given  me.  He  replied  that  the  ru- 
mors pertaining  to  deportations  were  without 
foundation,  and  he  gave  me  without  hesitancy  the 
written  declaration  which  was  read  on  Sunday, 
October  i8,  1914,  in  all  the  parochial  churches  of 
the  Arrondissement  of  Antwerp:  "Young  men 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  carried  off  to  Germany, 
either  for  enrollment  in  the  army  or  for  forcible 
employment."  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
Baron  von  der  Goltz  in  the  capacity  of  Governor 
General  at  Brussels,  I  went  to  ask  him  to  ratify 
the  guarantees  given  by  Governor  von  Huene  to 
the  Province  of  Antwerp  extending  them  to  the 
whole  country  without  any  time  limit.  The  Gov- 
ernor General  retained  my  petition  in  order  to  con- 
sider it  at  his  leisure.  The  following  day  he  was 
good  enough  to  come  in  person  to  Malines  to  ex- 
press his  approval  and  in  the  presence  of  two  aides- 
de-camp  and  my  private  secretary  to  confirm  the 
promise  that  the  liberty  of  the  Belgian  citizens 
would  be  respected.  In  my  letter  of  October  16th 
last  to  Baron  von  Bissing  after  reminding  him  of  the 
undertaking  given  by  his  predecessor,  I  concluded: 
"Your  Excellency  will  understand  how  painful  would 
be  the  burden  of  responsibility  that  I  have  incurred 
toward  families  if  the  confidence  they  place  in  you 
through  me  and  at  my  earnest  entreaty  should  be 
so  lamentably  disappointed."  The  Governor  Gen- 
eral replied:  "The  employment  of  the  Belgian 
unemployed  in  Germany,  which  has  only  been  in- 
itiated after  two  years  of  war,  differs  essentially 
from  the  captivity  of  men  fit  for  military  .service. 
Moreover,  the  measure  is  not  related  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  properly  speaking,  but  it  is  determined 
by  social  and  economic  causes."  .  .  .  When  Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie  embarked  on  his  anti-slavery  cam- 
paign. Pope  Leo  XIII.,  as  he  blessed  his  mission, 
remarked:  "Opinion  is  more  than  ever  the  Queen 
of  the  world.  It  is  on  this  you  must  work.  You 
will   only   conquer   by    means   of   opinion."    May 


Divine  Providence  deign  to  inspire  all  who  have 
any  authority,  all  who  are  masters  of  speech  and 
pen,  to  rally  around  our  humble  Belgian  flag  for 
the  abolition  of  European  slavery.  May  human 
conscience  triumph  over  all  sophisms  and  remain 
steadfastly  faithful  to  the  great  precept  of  St. 
Ambrose:  Honor  above  everything!  Nihil  prosjer- 
endum  honestatil 

In  the  name  of  the  Belgian  Bishops, 

D.  J.  (Cardin.al)  Mercier, 

Archbishop  oj  Malines. 

2.  Reply  of  Governor  General  vox  Bissing. — 
To  a  letter  of  protest  from  Cardinal  Mercier  von 
Bissing   answered: 

Brussels,  November   23,  1916. 

Most  Honored  Cardinal: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  honored  letter, 
dated  November  loth,  and  of  the  manuscript  letter 
dated  November  isth,  concerning  the  delay  in 
delivery.  This  is  the  answer  which  I  have  to  give: 
Your  Eminence  wrote  to  me  on  October  19th  last 
requesting  that  the  utilization  of  Belgian  unem- 
ployed in  Germany  should  come  to  an  end.  In  my 
answer  dated  October  28th,  I  have,  in  spite  of  my 
appreciation  of  your  point  of  view  in  the  matter 
indicated  the  reasons  and  the  ideas  which  have 
inspired  the  decisions  of  the  occupying  power  with 
relation  to  the  question  of  labor.  These  decisions 
were  not  arbitrary  or  hastily  taken  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  for  the  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  they  were  the  outcome  of  ripe  reflection 
bearing  on  the  circumstances  and  the  necessity 
recognized  as  unavoidable.  The  extensive  unem- 
ployment which  prevails  in  Belgium  is  a  great 
social  evil,  and  the  employment  of  idle  Belgians 
in  Germany  brings  them  great  benefit.  I  said  to 
your  Eminence,  on  my  arrival  in  Belgium,  that 
I  wanted  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war 
upon  the  Belgian  people;  the  recent  measures  are 
not  in  the  least  in  contradiction  with  this  declara- 
tion. I  must  also  consider  as  a  misrepresentation 
of  facts  the  way  your  Eminence  sets  aside  the 
many  and  often  successful  efforts  which  I  have 
made  to  revive  Belgium's  economic  life  with  the 
remarks  that,  on  the  contrary,  unemployment  has 
been  artificially  created.  Regarding  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials  into  Belgium  and  the  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  articles,  England  has  made 
unacceptable  conditions.  There  were  some  time 
ago  negotiations  between  neutral  and  Belgian  or- 
ganizations on  this  question;  to  dwell  on  them 
would  lead  me  too  far.  I  can  only  repeat  here 
that  the  present  regrettable  circumstances  arc  the 
result,  fundamentally,  of  England's  policy  of  isola- 
tion, just  as  the  seizure  by  us  of  all  raw  material 
was  only,  after  all,  a  forced  consequence  of  the 
same  policy.  I  must  also  firmly  maintain  that  the 
occupation  affords  the  country,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
provided,  considering  the  conditions  enforced  on 
us  by  England.  In  the  execution  of  the  measures 
taken  concerning  the  unemployed,  my  administra- 
tion has  met  with  a  series  of  difficulties  which 
cause  some  inconvenience  to  the  poijulation,  .Ml 
this  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  communal 
authorities  had  made  their  execution  more  simple 
and  more  effective  by  their  attitude  toward  them. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  we  arc  obliged  to 
use  a  more  involved  procedure,  into  which  a  wider 
circle  of  people  are  necessarily  drawn.  Measures, 
however,  have  been  taken  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes as  much  as  possible.     Some  definite  classes 
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of  professions  have  been  exempted  beforehand 
from  submitting  to  control,  and  the  individual 
claims,  if  they  are  well  founded,  will  be  cither 
immediately  considered  or  submitted  to  further  ex- 
amination. Your  Eminence  will  understand  from 
what  is  stated  above  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  the  desire  concerning  the  stoppage  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  met.  their 
execution  is  pursued  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Von  BissiNG, 
Governor-General. 

3.  Cardinal  Mercier's  rejoinder. — Cardinal 
Mercier  replied  to  von  Bissing  with  more  vigorous 
protests: 

November  29,  1916. 

To  THE  Governor  General,  Sir: 

The  letter  which  your  Excellency  did  me  the 
honor  to  write  to  me,  under  date  of  November 
23rd,  is  a  disappointment  to  me.  In  various  cir- 
cles, which  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  correctly 
informed,  it  was  said,  your  Excellency,  that  you 
had  felt  it  your  duty  to  protest  to  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  empire  against  the  measures 
which  you  were  constrained  to  apply  in  Belgium. 
I  counted  on  at  least  a  delay  in  the  application  of 
these  measures,  while  they  were  being  submitted 
to  fresh  examination,  and  also  on  some  relaxation 
of  the  rigor  with  which  they  are  applied.  And 
now,  your  Excellency,  without  replying  one  word 
to  any  of  the  arguments  by  which  I  established  the 
illegal  and  anti-social  character  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Belgian  working  classes  to  forced  labor 
and  to  deportation,  you  contine  yourself  to  re- 
peating, in  your  telegram  of  November  23rd,  the 
very  text  of  your  letter  of  October  26th.  These 
two  letters,  are,  really,  identical  in  matter  and 
almost  in  word.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recruiting 
of  the  so-called  unemployed  continues,  generally 
without  any  regard  for  the  observations  of  the  local 
authorities.  Several  reports  which  I  have  in  hand 
prove  that  the  clergy  are  brutally  thrust  aside, 
burgomasters  and  town  councilors  reduced  to  si- 
lence ;  the  recruiters  then  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  unknown  men,  among  whom  they  arbitrarily 
make  their  choice.  There  are  abundant  examples 
to  prove  this  statement.  .  .  .  Your  Excellency 
wished  that  the  communal  councils  should  become 
the  accomplices  of  this  odious  recruiting.  By  their 
legal  situation  and  by  reason  of  conscience,  they 
could  not  do  so.  But  they  could  could  have  ad- 
vised the  recruiters  and  are  entitled  to  do  so.  The 
priests,  who  know  the  working  people  better  than 
any  one  else,  might  have  been  of  the  utmost 
assistance  to  the  recruiters.  Why  is  their  he.lp 
refused  ?  At  the  end  of  your  letter,  your  Excellency, 
you  remind  me  that  men  belonging  to  liberal  pro- 
fessions are  not  interfered  with.  If  only  the  un- 
employed were  removed  I  could  understand  this 
exception.  But  if  all  able-bodied  men  continue  to 
be  enrolled  indiscriminately  the  exception  is  unjusti- 
fiable. It  would  be  iniquitous  to  make  the  whole 
weight  of  the  deportations  fall  upon  the  working 
classes.  The  middle  classes  must  have  their  part 
in  the  sacrifice,  however  cruel  it  may  be,  and  just 
because  it  is  cruel,  that  the  occupying  power  im- 
poses on  the  nation.  A  great  many  members  of 
my  clergy  have  asked  me  to  beg  for  them  a  place 
in  the  van  of  the  persecuted.  I  register  their  offer 
and  submit  it  to  you  with  pride.  I  would  wish 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  of  the  empire  have 
not  said  their  last  word.  They  will  think  of  our 
undeserved    sorrows,    of    the    reprobation    of    the 


civilized  world,  of  the  judgment  of  history,  and  of 
the  chastisement  of  God. 

D.  J.   (Cardinal)   Mekcier, 

Archbishop    oj   Malines. 

4.  Appeal  of  the  Belgian  workmen. — The  Bel- 
gian workmen  appealed  to  the  workmen  of  the 
world  as  follows: 

Workers, — In  the  name  of  the  international 
bonds  that  unite  all  workmen,  the  working  classes 
of  Belgium — threatened,  without  exception,  with 
slavery,  deportation,  and  forced  labor  for  the 
enemy's  gain — send  to  the  working  classes  in  other 
lands  a  supreme  appeal.  Germany,  as  you  know, 
attacked  and  terrorized  Belgium  in  1914  for  having 
defended  her  right  to  neutrality  and  her  faith  and 
honor.  Germany  has  been  martyrizing  Belgium. 
She  has  from  that  moment  onwards  turned  the 
land  into  a  prison:  the  frontiers  are  armed  against 
Belgians  like  a  battle  front.  ...  All  our  constitu- 
tional liberties  have  been  abolished.  There  is  no 
longer  safety  anywhere ;  the  Ufe  of  our  citizens  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  policeman, — arbitrary,  limit- 
less, pitiless.  .  .  .  Belgian  industrial  idleness  has 
been  the  creation  of  the  Germans,  maintained  by 
them  for  their  own  profit.  To  these  500,000  un- 
employed they  have  for  the  last  month  been 
saying:  "Either  you  will  sign  a  contract  to  work 
for  Germany,  or  you  will  be  reduced  to  slavery." 
In  either  case,  it  means  exile,  deportation,  forced 
labor  in  the  interests  of  the  enemy,  and  against 
the  interests  of  our  country.  ...  On  the  western 
front,  Belgian  workmen — your  brothers  and  ours 
— are  being  forced  to  dig  trenches,  to  build  aviation 
camps,  to  fortify  the  German  lines.  ...  In  Ger- 
many, they  are  turned  on  to  work  in  mines,  and 
at  lime-kilns,  quite  regardless  of  their  age,  pro- 
fession, or  trade.  Youths  of  seventeen,  old  men 
of  seventy,  are  deported  in  haphazard  masses.  .  .  . 
In  the  depths  of  our  distress,  we  count  on  you. 
It  is  for  you  to  act !   .  .  . 

The  Workman  of  Belgium. 

5.  Appeal  of  the  Belgian  women. — This  appeal, 
signed  by  many  women's  societies,  and  individual 
women  of  Brussels,  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Minister,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  on  November  18, 
1916: 

From  the  depths  of  our  well  of  misery  our  sup- 
plication rises  to  you.  In  addressing  ourselves  to 
you,  we  denounce  to  your  Government,  as  well  as 
to  our  sisters,  the  women  of  the  nation  which  you 
represent  in  our  midst,  the  criminal  abuse  of  force 
of  which  our  unhappy  and  defenseless  people  is  a 
victim.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  atrocious  war 
we  have  looked  on  impotently  and  with  our  hearts 
torn  with  every  sorrow  at  terrible  events  which 
put  our  civilization  back  into  the  ages  of  the 
barbarian  hordes.  Mr.  Minister,  the  crime  which 
is  now  being  committed  under  your  eyes,  namely, 
the  deportation  of  thousands  of  men  comp>elled  to 
work  on  enemy  soil  against  the  interest  of  their 
country,  can  not  find  any  shadow  of  excuse  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity,  for  it  constitutes  a 
violation  by  force  of  a  sacred  right  of  human  con- 
science. Whatever  may  be  the  motive  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  citizens  may  be  compelled  to 
work  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  enemy  against 
their  brothers  who  are  fighting.  The  Convention 
of  The  Hague  has  consecrated  this  principle.  Never- 
theless, the  occupying  power  is  forcing  thousands 
of  men  to  this  monstrous  extremity,  which  is  con- 
trary to  morals  and  international  law,  .  .  .  Oh ! 
The  Belgian  women  have  also  known  how  to  carry 
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out  their  duty  in  the  hour  of  danger;  they  have 
not  weakened  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  honor 
by  their  tears.  They  have  bravely  given  to  their 
country  those  whom  they  loved.  .  .  .  The  blood 
of  mothers  is  flowing  on  the  battlefields.  Those 
who  are  taken  away  to-day  do  not  go  to  perform 
a  glorious  duty.  They  are  slaves  in  chains  who, 
in  a  dark  exile,  threatened  by  hunger,  prison, 
death,  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  most 
odious  work — service  to  the  enemy  against  the 
fatherland.  The  mothers  can  not  stand  by  while 
such  an  abomination  is  taking  place  without  mak- 
ing their  voices  heard  in  protest.  They  are  not 
thinking  of  their  own  sufferings,  their  own  moral 
torture,  the  abandonment  and  the  misery  in  which 
they  are  to  be  placed  with  their  children.  They 
address  you  in  the  name  of  the  inalterable  rights 
of  honor  and  conscience.  It  has  been  said  that 
women  are  "all  powerful  suppliants."  We  have 
felt  authorized  by  this  saying,  Mr.  Minister,  to  ex- 
tend our  hands  to  you  and  to  address  to  your  coun- 
try a  last  appeal.  We  trust  that  in  reading  these 
lines  you  will  feel  at  each  word  the  unhappy 
heartbeats  of  the  Belgian  women  and  will  find  in 
your  broad  and  humane  sympathy  imperative 
reasons  for  intervention.  .  .  . 

XI.  PEACE  PROPOSALS 

(a)  Peace  notes  of  the  Central  Powers. — On 
December  12,  1916,  the  Reichstag  assembled  in 
Berlin  "in  special  session  to  hear  peace  proposals, 
made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Allies.  Every  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  those  at  home  and  those  in 
the  trenches,  had  been  summoned,  for  the  meeting, 
it  was  said,  would  be  'the  most  remarkable  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  of  world-wide  his- 
torical importance.'  The  Chancellor  began  his 
speech  in  a  boastful  vein,  telling  how  Roumania 
had  entered  the  war  to  roll  up  the  German  army 
in  the  east;  how  the  Allies  on  the  Somme  had 
sought  to  pierce  the  German  line ;  how  the  Italians 
had  attempted  to  crush  Austria-Hungary;  how, 
with  God's  help,  the  western  front  still  stood,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Roumanian  campaign  was  stronger 
in  men  and  material  than  ever  before;  how,  'while 
on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Corso  the  drumfire  re- 
sounded, while  the  Russians  launched  troops  against 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Transylvania,'  von  Hinden- 
burg  captured  the  whole  of  Western  Wallachia 
and  the  capital  of  Bucharest;  and  how  great  stores 
of  grain,  food,  oil,  had  fallen  into  German  hands 
in  Roumania  and  had  put  the  abundance  of  their 
own  supplies  beyond  question.  .  .  .  The  enemies 
of  Germany,  he  said,  had  accused  her  of  seeking 
to  conquer  the  whole  world.  Unmoved  by  these 
accusations  she  had  gone  on  always  ready  to  fight 
for  her  existence  .  .  .  always  ready  'for  this  prize 
to  stretch  out  her  hand  for  peace.'  Therefore, 
moved  by  'a  deep  moral  and  religious  sense  of 
duty  towards  his  nation'  .  .  .  the  Emperor  had 
decided  to  propose  to  the  Allied  Powers  'to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations.'  He  had  that  morning 
transmitted  to  all  the  hostile  powers  'a  note  to 
this  effect.'  .  .  .  The  note,  [which  follows!  was  to 
be  transmitted  to  Serbia  by  the  Netherlands  Minis- 
ter; to  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  by  the  Swiss 
Minister,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  France  by  .  .  . 
[the  American]  ambassadors  at  London  and  Paris." 
— J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States  in  the  World  War, 

pp.    2QO-2QI. 

I.  Text  of  peace  notes  to  the  neutral  powers 

FOR  transmission  TO  THE  ENTENTE  Allies. — To  the 

Allied  powers,  Germany  at  the  seeming  height  of 
her  success,  made  offers  of  peace. 


"...  The  most  terrific  war  experienced  in  his- 
tory has  been  raging  for  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half  over  a  large  part  of  the  world — a  catastrophe 
which  thousands  of  years  of  common  civilization 
was  unable  to  prevent  and  which  injures  the  most 
precious  achievements  of  humanity.  Our  aims  are 
not  to  shatter  nor  annihilate  our  adversaries.  In 
spite  of  our  consciousness  of  our  military  and 
economic  strength  and  our  readiness  to  continue 
the  war  (which  has  been  forced  upon  us)  to  the 
bitter  end,  if  necessary ;  at  the  same  time,  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  and  make 
an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  war,  the  four  allied 
powers  propose  to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  ne- 
gotiations. The  propositions  which  they  bring 
forward  for  such  negotiations,  and  which  have 
for  their  object  a  guarantee  of  the  existence,  of 
the  honor  and  liberty  of  evolution  for  their  nations, 
are,  according  to  their  firm  belief,  an  appropriate 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace.  The 
four  allied  powers  have  been  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  to  defend  justice  and  the  liberty  of  national 
evolution.  The  glorious  deeds  of  our  armies  have 
in  no  way  altered  their  purpose.  We  always  main- 
tained the  firm  beHef  that  our  own  rights  and 
justified  claims  in  no  way  control  the  rights  of 
these  nations.  The  spiritual  and  material  progress 
which  were  the  pride  of  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  threatened  with  ruin. 
Germany  and  her  allies,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey,  gave  proof  of  their  unconquerable 
strength  in  this  struggle.  They  gained  gigantic  ad- 
vantages over  adversaries  superior  in  number  and 
war  material.  Our  lines  stand  unshaken  against 
ever-repeated  attempts  made  by  armies.  The  last 
attack  in  the  Balkans  has  been  rapidly  and  vic- 
toriously overcome.  The  most  recent  events  have 
demonstrated  that  further  continuance  of  the  war 
will  not  result  in  breaking  the  resistance  of  our 
forces,  and  the  whole  situation  with  regard  to 
our  troops  justifies  our  expectation  of  further  suc- 
cesses. If,  in  spite  of  this  offer  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation, the  struggle  should  go  on,  the  four  allied 
powers  are  resolved  to  continue  to  a  victorious 
end,  but  they  disclaim  responsibility  for  this  before 
humanity  and  history.  The  Imperial  Government, 
through  the  good  offices  of  your  Excellency,  asks 
the  Government  of  [here  is  inserted  the  name  of 
the  neutral  power  addressed  in  each  instance]  to 
bring  this  communication  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  of  [here  are  inserted  the  names  of  the 
belligerents]." 

— See    also    U.S.A.:     1916    (December):    German 
proposals,  etc.;  also  below:   b,  2. 

2.  To  THE  Vatican. — The  note  of  the  German 
Government,  as  presented  by  Dr.  von  Muhlberg, 
German  Minister  to  the  Vatican,  to  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"According  to  instructions  revived,  I  have 
the  honor  to  send  to  your  Eminence  a  copy  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Imperial  Government  today, 
which,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  powers  intrusted 
with  the  protection  of  German  interests  in  the 
countries  with  which  the  German  F^mpire  is  in  a 
state  of  war,  transmits  to  these  States,  and  in 
which  the  Imperial  Government  declares  itself 
ready  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  Governments 
also  have  sent  similar  notes.  The  reasons  which 
prompted  Germany  and  her  allies  to  take  this  step 
are  manifest.  For  two  years  and  a  half  a  terrible 
war  has  been  devastating  the  European  Continent. 
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Unlimited  treasures  of  civilization  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Extensive  areas  have  been  soaked  with 
blood.  Millions  of  brave  soldiers  have  fallen  in 
battle  and  millions  have  returned  home  as  invalids. 
Grief  and  sorrow  fill  almost  every  house.  Not 
only  upon  the  belligerent  nations,  but  also  upon 
neutrals,  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  K'San- 
tic  struggle  weigh  heavily.  Trade  and  commerce, 
carefully  built  up  in  years  of  peace,  have  been 
depressed.  The  best  forces  of  the  nation  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  useful 
objects.  Europe,  which  formerly  was  devoted  to 
the  propagation  of  religion  and  civilization,  which 
was  trying  to  find  solutions  for  social  problems, 
and  was  the  home  of  science  and  art  and  all  peace- 
ful labor,  now  resembles  an  immense  war  camp, 
in  which  the  achievements  and  works  of  many  de- 
cades are  doomed  to  annihilation.  Germany  is 
carrying  on  a  war  of  defense  against  her  enemies, 
which  aim  at  her  destruction.  She  fights  to  assure 
the  integrity  of  her  frontiers  and  the  liberty  of 
the  German  Nation,  for  the  right  which  she  claims 
to  develop  freely  her  intellectual  and  economic 
energies  in  peaceful  competition  and  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  nations.  All  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies  are  unable  to  shatter  the  heroic  armies  ot 
the  (Teutonic)  allies,  which  protect  the  frontiers 
of  their  countries,  strengthened  by  the  certainty 
that  the  enemy  shall  never  pierce  the  iron  wall. 
Those  fighting  on  the  front  know  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  whole  nation,  which  is  inspired 
by  love  for  its  country  and  is  ready  for  the  greatest 
sacrifices  and  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity the  inherited  treasure  of  intellectual  and 
economic  work  and  the  social  organization  and 
sacred  soil  of  the  country.  Certain  of  our  own 
strength,  but  realizing  Europe's  sad  future  if  the 
war  continues;  seized  with  pity  in  the  face  of  the 
unspeakable  misery  of  humanity,  the  German  Em- 
pire, in  accord  with  her  allies,  solemnly  repeats 
what  the  Chancellor  already  has  declared,  a  year 
ago,  that  Germany  is  ready  to  give  peace  to  the 
world  by  setting  before  the  whole  world  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  find  a  basis 
for  an  understanding.  Since  the  first  day  of  the 
Pontifical  reign  his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  un- 
swervingly demonstrated,  in  the  most  generous 
fashion,  his  solicitude  for  the  innumerable  victims 
of  this  war.  He  has  alleviated  the  sufferings  and 
amehorated  the  fate  of  thousands  of  men  injured 
by  this  catastrophe.  Inspired  by  the  exalted  ideas 
of  his  ministry,  his  Holiness  has  seized  every  op- 
portunity in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  end  so 
sanguinary  a  war.  The  Imperial  Government  is 
firmly  confident  that  the  initiative  of  the  four 
powers  will  find  friendly  welcome  on  the  part 
of  his  Holiness,  and  that  the  work  of  peace  can 
count  upon  the  precious  support  of  the  Holy  See." 

3.  Austria's  separate  statement. — An  official 
Austrian  statement,  referring  to  the  peace  offer, 
says: 

"When  in  the  Summer  of  1914  the  patience  of 
Austria-Hungary  was  exhausted  by  a  series  of 
systematically  continued  and  ever-increasing  provo- 
cations and  menaces,  and  the  monarchy,  after 
almost  fifty  years  of  unbroken  peace,  found  itself 
compelled  to  draw  the  sword,  this  weighty  decision 
was  animated  neither  by  aggressive  purposes  nor 
by  designs  of  conquest,  but  solely  by  the  bitter 
necessity  of  self-defense,  to  defend  its  existence  and 
safeguard  itself  for  the  future  against  similar 
treacherous  plots  of  hostile  neighbors.  That  was 
the  task  and  aim  of  the  monarchy  in  the  present 


war.  In  combination  with  its  allies,  well  tried 
in  loyal  comradeship  in  arms,  the  Austro-Hunparian 
Army  and  Fleet,  fighting,  bleeding,  but  also  assail- 
ing and  conquering,  gained  such  successes  that  they 
frustrated  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  The  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  not  only  has  won  an  immense 
series  of  victories,  but  also  holds  in  its  power 
extensive  hostile  territories.  Unbroken  is  its 
strength,  as  our  latest  treacherous  enemy  has  just 
experienced.  Can  our  enemies  hope  to  conquer 
or  shatter  this  alliance  of  powers?  They  will  never 
succeed  in  breaking  it  by  blockade  and  starvation 
measures.  Their  war  aims,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  they  have  come  no  nearer  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  will  in  the  future  be  proved  to  have 
been  completely  unattainable.  Useless  and  un- 
availing, therefore,  is  the  prosecution  of  the  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  powers  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ef- 
fectively pursued  their  aims,  namely,  defence  against 
attacks  on  their  existence  and  integrity,  which 
were  planned  in  concert  long  since,  and  the 
achievement  of  real  guarantees,  and  they  will  never 
allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  basis  of 
their  existence,  which  they  have  secured  by  ad- 
vantages won.  The  continuation  of  the  murderous 
war,  in  which  the  enemy  can  destroy  much,  but 
cannot — as  the  Quadruple  Alliance  is  firmly  confi- 
dent— alter  fate,  is  ever  more  seen  to  be  an  aim- 
less destruction  of  human  lives  and  property,  an 
act  of  inhumanity  justified  by  no  necessity  and  a 
crime  against  civilization.  This  conviction,  and 
the  hope  that  similar  views  may  also  be  begun  to 
be  entertained  in  the  enemy  camp,  has  caused  the 
idea  to  ripen  in  the  Vienna  Cabinet — in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  Governments  of  the  allied  [Teu- 
tonic] powers — of  making  a  candid  and  loyal  en- 
deavor to  come  to  a  discussion  with  their  enemies 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  a  way  for  peace.  The 
Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Tur- 
key, and  Bulgaria  have  addressed  today  identical 
notes  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  capi- 
tals concerned  who  are  intrusted  with  the  promo- 
tion of  enemy  nationals,  expressing  an  inclination 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  and  requesting 
them  to  transmit  this  overture  to  enemy  States. 
This  step  was  simultaneously  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See  in  a 
special  note,  and  the  active  interest  of  the  Pope 
for  this  offer  of  peace  was  solicited.  Likewise  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  remaining  neutral 
States  in  the  four  capitals  were  acquainted  with 
this  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  informing  their 
Governments.  Austria  and  her  allies  by  this  step 
have  given  new  and  decisive  proof  of  their  love 
of  peace.  It  is  now  for  their  enemies  to  make 
known  their  views  before  the  world.  Whatever 
the  result  of  its  proposal  may  be,  no  responsibility 
can  fall  on  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  even  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  its  own  peoples,  if  it  is 
eventually  obliged  to  continue  the  war." 

"On  receipt  of  official  copies  at  Washington  it  was 
proposed  to  send  with  the  note  an  appeal  to  consider 
the  peace  proposal  favorably  and  hold  a  confer- 
ence ;  but  a  wiser  course  was  taken  and  the  note 
was  formally  delivered  by  Ambassador  Page  in 
London  and  Ambassador  Sharp  in  Paris  without 
comment." — J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States  in  the 
World  War,  p.  294. 

(b)  President  Wilson's  note  to  belligerents, — 
Their  replies. — Allies'  reply  to  German  peace 
note. — "President  Wilson,  meantime,  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  Kaiser  was  about  to  do,  had 
it  in  mind  to  appeal  to  the  belligerents  to  state  what 
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they  were  fighting  for,  in  the  hope  that  their 
statements  of  the  objects  might  become  the  basis 
of  peace.  He  now  wrote  the  note,  and  on  De- 
cember i8  sent  it  to  the  warring  powers." — Ibid., 
p.  292. — The  note,  which  was  presented  by  the 
American  ambassadors  to  the  various  countries 
read: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
structed me  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of 
[here  is  inserted  a  designation  of  the  government 
addressed]  a  course  of  action  with  regard  to  the 
present  war  which  he  hopes  that  .  .  .  [the]  Gov- 
ernment will  take  under  consideration,  as  suggested 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  and  as  coming  not  only 
from  a  friend,  but  also  as  coming  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  neutral  nation,  whose  interests  have 
been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  and  whose 
concern  for  its  early  conclusion  arises  out  of  a 
manifest  necessity  to  determine  how  best  to  safe- 
guard those  interests  if  the  war  is  to  continue. 
The  suggestion  which  I  am  instructed  to  make  the 
President  has  long  had  it  in  mind  to  offer.  He 
is  somewhat  embarrassed  to  offer  it  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  because  it  may  now  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  recent  overtures  of  the  Central 
Powers.  It  is  in  fact  in  no  way  associated  with 
them  in  its  origin,  and  the  President  would  have 
delayed  offering  it  until  those  overtures  had  been 
answered  but  for  the  fact  that  it  also  concerns 
the  question  of  peace  and  may  best  be  considered 
in  connection  with  other  proposals  which  have 
the  same  end  in  view.  [In  the  note  addressed 
to  Germany  and  her  AUies  this  last  sentence  be- 
gins: "It  has,  in  fact,  been  in  no  way  suggested 
by  them  in  its  origin,  and  the  President  would 
have  delayed  offering  it  until  those  overtures  had 
been  independently  answered  but  for  the  fact."] 
The  President  can  only  beg  that  his  suggestion  be 
considered  entirely  on  its  own  merits  and  as  'f 
it  had  been  made  in  other  circumstances.  The 
President  suggests  that  an  early  occasion  be  sought 
to  call  out  from  all  the  nations  now  at  war  such 
an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  war  might  be  concluded  and  the 
arrangements  which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory 
as  a  guarantee  against  its  renewal  or  the  kindling 
of  any  similar  conflict  in  the  future  as  would  make 
it  possible  frankly  to  compare  them.  He  is  in- 
different as  to  the  means  taken  to  accomplish 
this.  He  would  be  happy  himself  to  serve,  or  even 
to  take  the  initiative  in  its  accomplishment,  in  any 
way  that  might  prove  acceptable,  but  he  has  no 
desire  to  determine  the  method  or  the  instru- 
mentality. One  way  will  be  as  acceptable  to  him 
as  another,  if  only  the  great  object  he  has  in  mind 
be  attained.  He  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  objects  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  have 
in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually  the  same,  as 
stated  in  general  terms  to  their  own  people  and 
to  the  world.  Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  weak  peoples  and  small  States 
as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial  in  the  future 
as  the  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful States  now  at  war.  Each  wishes  itself  to  be 
made  secure  in  the  future,  along  with  all  other  na- 
tions and  peoples,  against  the  recurrence  of  wars 
like  this,  and  against  aggression  or  selfish  interfer- 
ence of  any  kind.  Each  would  be  jealous  of  the 
formation  of  any  more  rival  leagues  to  preserve 
an  uncertain  balance  of  power  amidst  multiplying 
suspicions;  but  each  is  ready  to  consider  the  for- 
mation of  a  League  of  Nations  to  ensure  peace  and 
justice   throughout   the   world.     Before    that    final 


step  can  be  taken,  however,  each  deems  it  necessary 
first  to  settle  the  issues  of  the  present  war  upon 
terms  which  will  certainly  safeguard  the  inde- 
pendence, the  territorial  integrity,  and  the  political 
and  commercial  freedom  of  the  nations  involved. 
In  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  as  vitally  and  as 
directly  interested  as  the  Governments  now  at  war. 
Their  interest,  moreover,  in  the  means  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  relieve  the  smaller  and  weaker  peoples  of 
the  world  of  the  peril  of  wrong  and  violence  is 
as  quick  and  ardent  as  that  of  any  other  people 
or  Government.  They  stand  ready,  and  even  eager, 
to  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
when  the  war  is  over  with  every  influence  and  re- 
source at  their  command.  But  the  war  must  first 
be  concluded.  The  terms  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
concluded  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  suggest;  but 
the  President  does  feel  that  it  is  his  right  and 
his  duty  to  point  out  their  intimate  interest  in 
its  conclusion,  lest  it  should  presently  be  too  late 
to  accomplish  the  greater  things  which  lie  beyond 
its  conclusion,  lest  the  situation  of  neutral  nations, 
now  exceedingly  hard  to  endure,  be  rendered  alto- 
gether intolerable,  and  lest,  more  than  all,  an  injury 
be  done  civilization  itself  which  can  never  be  atoned 
or  repaired.  The  President,  therefore,  feels  alto- 
gether justified  in  suggesting  an  immediate  op- 
portunity for  a  comparison  of  views  as  to  the 
terms  which  must  precede  those  ultimate  arrange- 
ments for  the  peace  of  the  world  which  all  desire, 
and  in  which  the  neutral  nations  as  well  as  those 
at  war  are  ready  to  play  their  full  responsible  part. 
If  the  contest  must  continue  to  proceed  towards 
undefined  ends  by  slow  attrition  until  one  group 
of  belligerents  or  the  other  is  exhausted,  if  million 
after  million  of  human  lives  must  continue  to  be 
offered  up  until  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  there 
are  no  more  to  offer,  if  resentments  must  be  kindled 
that  can  never  cool  and  despairs  engendered,  from 
which  there  caq  be  no  recovery,  hopes  of  peace  and 
of  the  willing  concert  of  free  peoples  will  be  ren- 
dered vain  and  idle.  The  life  of  the  entire  world 
has  been  profoundly  affected.  Every  part  of  the 
great  family  of  mankind  has  left  the  burden  and 
terror  of  this  unprecedented  contest  of  arms.  No 
nation  in  the  civilized  world  can  be  said  in  truth 
to  stand  outside  its  influence  or  to  be  safe  against 
its  disturbing  effects.  And  yet  the  concrete  objects 
for  which  it  is  being  waged  have  never  been 
definitely  stated.  The  leaders  of  the  several  bel- 
ligerents have,  as  has  been  said,  stated  those  ob- 
jects in  general  terms.  But,  stated  in  general 
terms,  they  seem  the  same  on  both  sides.  Never 
yet  have  the  authoritative  spokesmen  of  either  side 
avowed  the  precise  objects  which  would,  if  attained, 
satisfy  them  and  their  people  that  the  war  had 
been  fought  out.  The  world  has  been  left  to  con- 
jecture what  definite  results,  what  actual  exchange 
of  guarantees,  what  political  or  territorial  changes 
or  readjustments,  what  stage  of  military  success 
even,  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  It  may 
be  that  peace  is  nearer  than  we  know;  that  the 
terms  which  the  belligerents  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  would  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  upon 
are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  some  have  feared; 
that  an  interchange  of  views  would  clear  the  way 
at  least  for  conference  and  make  the  i>ermanent 
concord  of  the  nations  a  hope  of  the  immediate 
future,  a  concert  of  nations  immediately  practicable. 
The  President  is  not  proposing  jwace;  he  is  not 
even  offering  mediation.  He  is  merely  proposing 
that  soundings  be  taken  in  order  that  we  may 
learn,    the    neutral    nations   with    the    belligerents, 
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how  near  the  haven  of  peace  may  be  for  which 
all  mankind  longs  with  an  intense  and  increasing 
longing.  He  believes  that  the  spirit  in  which  he 
speaks  and  the  objects  which  he  seeks  will  be  un- 
derstood by  all  concerned,  and  he  confidently  hopes 
for  a  response  which  will  bring  a  new  light  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"[Signed]  Lansing." 

"What  caused  the  President  to  make  this  un- 
expected move  was  ...  a  matter  of  speculation. 
This  Mr.  Lansing  sought  to  explain  by  a  statement, 
that  it  was  'not  our  material  interest  we  had  in 
mind  when  the  note  was  sent,  but  more  and  more 
our  own  rights  are  becoming  involved  by  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  increasingly  critical.  I  mean  by  that 
that  we  are  drawing  nearer  the  verge  of  war  our- 
selves, and,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  know 
exactly  what  each  belligerent  seeks  in  order  that 
we  may  negotiate  our  conduct  in  the  future. 
.  .  .  The  sending  of  this  note  will  indicate  the 
possibility  of  our  being  forced  into  the  war.  That 
possibility  ought  to  serve  as  a  restraining  and 
sobering  force  safeguarding  American  rights.  It 
may  also  serve  to  force  an  earlier  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Neither  the  President  nor  myself  regards 
this  note  as  a  peace  note.'  Stocks,  which  began 
to  decline  as  soon  as  the  German  proposal  was 
known,  now  fell  sharply,  and  hearing  of  this  and 
that  a  belief  existed  that  the  President  had  acted 
because  the  country  was  about  to  be  drawn  into 
the  war,  Mr.  Lansing  later  in  the  day  made  a  new 
statement.  'My  intention  was  to  suggest  the  very 
direct  and  necessary  interest  which  this  country 
as  one  of  the  neutral  nations  has  in  the  possible 
terms  which  the  belligerents  may  have  in  mind.'  " — 
J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States  in  the  World  War, 
pp.  294-295. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1916  (December): 
German  proposal,  etc. 

I.  German  reply  to  PREsroENT  Wilson's  note. 
— Neutral  responses. — Formal  reply  was  sent 
by  Germany  and  Austria  on  December  26, 
1916.  The  Imperial  government  stated  no  peace 
terms;  but  suggested  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  warring  nations  on  neutral  ground, 
"The  highminded  suggestion  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  in  order 
to  create  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  lasting 
peace  has  been  received  and  considered  by  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  In  the  President's  communication 
the  President  points  out  that  which  he  has  at 
heart  and  leaves  open  the  choice  of  the  road.  To 
the  Imperial  Government  an  immediate  exchange 
of  views  seems  to  be  the  -most  appropriate  road 
in  order  to  reach  the  desired  result.  It  begs,  there- 
fore, in  the  sense  of  the  Declaration  made  on 
December  12th,  which  held  out  a  hand  for  peace 
negotiations,  to  propose  an  immediate  meeting 
of  delegates  of  the  belligerent  states  at  some  neu- 
tral place.  The  Imperial  Government  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  great  work  of  preventing  future 
wars  can  be  begun  only  after  the  end  of  the  present 
struggle  of  nations.  It  will,  when  the  moment 
shall  have  come,  be  ready  with  pleasure  to  collabo- 
rate fully  with  the  United  States  in  this  exalted 
task.  [See  also  U.S.A.:  1916-1917:  German  re- 
fusal, etc.]  Austria-Hungary  also  believed  a  direct 
exchange  of  views  by  the  belligerents  was  the  most 
suitable  way  of  attaining  peace,  and  proposed  'that 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  powers  convene 
at  an  early  date  at  some  place  on  neutral  ground.' 
.  .  .  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  'was  glad  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States.'  .  .  .  Switzerland  was 
filled  with  a  deep  longing  for  peace  and  ready  to 
do  her  small  part  to  stop  the  endless  sufferings 
caused  by  the  war.  The  Norwegian  Government 
had  every  ho[x;  that  the  initiative  of  the  President 
would  bring  results  worthy  of  the  high  purpose 
which  inspired  it,  Greece  longed  for  peace,  heard 
with  liveliest  interest  of  the  stejjs  taken  by  the 
President  to  end  the  long  and  cruel  war,  and 
would  gladly  accede  to  his  noble  demand,  but  was 
powerless.  Spain  expressed  her  sympathy,  but  de- 
clined to  cooperate." — J.  B.  McMaster,  United 
States  in  the   World  War,  pp.   298,  299. 

2.  The  Allies'  reply  to  the  German  peace 
note  of  Dec.  12,  1916. — "Not  until  December 
thirtieth  was  the  reply  of  the  Entente  Powers  to 
the  German  Peace  Note  handed  to  [the  American] 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  not  until  January  4  was 
it  delivered  to  Germany  by  [the  American]  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin." — Ibid.,  p.  295. — The  note  from 
the  Allies  stated  that: 

"The  Allied  Governments  of  Russia,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy,  Serbia,  Belgium, 
Montenegro,  Portugal  and  Rumania,  united  for 
the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  nations  and 
faithful  to  their  undertakings  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  except  in  common  accord,  have 
decided  to  return  a  joint  answer  to  the  illusory 
peace  proposals  which  have  been  addressed  to 
them  by  the  Governments  of  the  enemy  Powers 
through  the  Intermediary  of  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
prelude  to  any  reply,  the  Allied  Powers  feel  bound 
to  protest  strongly  against  the  two  material  as- 
sertions made  in  the  Note  from  the  enemy  Powers, 
the  one  professing  to  throw  upon  the  Allies  the 
responsibility  of  the  war,  and  the  other  proclaim- 
ing the  victory  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  Allies 
cannot  admit  a  claim  which  is  thus  untrue  in  each 
particular,  and  is  sufficient  alone  to  render  sterile 
all  attempt  at  negotiations.  The  Allied  nations 
have  for  thirty  months  been  engaged  in  a  war 
which  they  had  done  everything  to  avoid.  They 
have  shown  by  their  actions  their  devotion  to 
peace.  This  devotion  is  as  strong  to-day  as  it 
was  in  1914;  and  after  the  violation  by  Germany 
of  her  solemn  engagements,  Germany's  promise  is 
no  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  re-establish 
the  peace  which  she  broke.  A  mere  suggestion, 
without  statement  of  terms,  that  negotiations 
should  be  opened,  is  not  an  offer  of  f>eace.  The 
putting  forward  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a 
sham  proposal,  lacking  all  substance  and  pre- 
cision, would  appear  to  be  less  an  offer  of  peace 
than  a  war  manoeuvre.  It  is  founded  on  a  calcu- 
lated misinterpretation  of  the  character  of  the 
struggle  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
As  for  the  past,  the  German  Note  takes  no  account 
of  the  facts,  dates,  and  figures  which  establish  that 
the  war  was  desired,  provoked,  and  declared  by 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  At  the  Hague 
Conference  it  was  the  German  delegate  who  refused 
all  proposals  for  disarmament.  In  July  1914  it 
was  Austria-Hungary  who,  after  having  addressed 
to  Serbia  an  unprecedented  ultimatum,  declared  war 
upon  her  in  spite  of  the  satisfaction  which  had 
at  once  been  accorded.  The  Central  Empires  then 
rejected  all  attempts  made  by  the  Entente  to 
bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of  a  purely  local 
conflict.  Great  Britain  suggested  a  Conference, 
France  proposed  an  International  Commission,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  asked  the  German  Emperor 
to  go  to  arbitration,  and  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  came  to  an  understanding  on  the  eve  of 
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the  conflict;  but  to  all  these  efforts  Germany  gave 
neither   answer   nor  effect.     Belgium   was   invaded 
by  an  Empire  which  had  guaranteed  her  neutrality 
and    which    has    had    the    assurance    to    proclaim 
that    treaties    were    'scraps    of     paper'     and     that 
'necessity  knows  no  law.'     At  the  present  moment 
these   sham   offers   on    the   part   of    Germany    rest 
on   a   'War   Map'   of   Europe   alone,   which   repre- 
sents nothing  more  than  a  superficial  and  passing 
phase  of   the  situation,  and  not   the  real  strength 
of  the  belligerents.     A  peace  concluded  upon  these 
terms    would    be    only    to    the    advantage    of    the 
aggressors,   who,  after  imagining   that   they  would 
reach   their  goal   in   two   months,  discovered  after 
two    years   that    they   could    never    attain    it.     As 
for  the  future,  the  disasters  caused  by  the  German 
declaration   of   war   and  the   mnumerable  outrages 
committed  by  Germany  and  her  Allies  against  both 
belligerents  and  neutrals  demand  penalties,  repara- 
tion, and  guarantees;  Germany  avoids  the  mention 
of  any  of  these.     In  reality  these  overtures  made 
by   the  Central  Powers  are   nothing   more  than   a 
calculated   attempt   to   influence   the   future   course 
of  the  war,  and  to  end  it  by  imposing  a  German 
peace.     The  object  of  these  overtures  is  to  create 
dissension    in    pubhc    opinion    in    Allied    countries. 
But   that   public   opinion   has,   in  spite   of   all    the 
sacrifices  endured  by  the  Allies,  already  given   its 
answer  with  admirable  firmness,  and  has  denounced 
the  empty  pretence  of  the  declaration  of  the  enemy 
Powers.    They  have  the  further  object  of  stiffening 
public   opinion   in    Germany   and  in   the   countries 
allied   to   her,  one   and  all,   already   severely   tried 
by  their  losses,  worn  out  by  economic  pressure  and 
crushed    by    the    supreme    effort    which    has    been 
imposed  upon  their  inhabitants.     They  endeavour 
to  deceive  and  intimidate  public  opinion  in  neutral 
countries  whose  inhabitants  have  long  since  made 
up  their  minds  where  the  initial  responsibility  rests, 
have  recognized  existing  responsibilities,  and  are  far 
too  enlightened  to  favour  the  designs  of  Germany 
by    abandoning    the    defence    of    human    freedom. 
Finally,  these   overtures  attempt  to   justify  in  ad- 
vance  in   the   eyes   of   the   world   a   new  series   of 
crimes — submarine     warfare,     deportations,     forced 
labour  and  forced  enlistment  of  inhabitants  against 
their   own   countries,   and  violations   of   neutrality. 
Fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  moment,  but 
equally    conscious   of    its   requirements,   the   Allied 
Governments,   closely   united   to    one   another   and 
in  perfect  sympathy  with   their  peoples,  refuse   to 
consider  a  proposal  which  is  empty  and  insincere. 
Once    again    the    AlHes    declare    that    no    peace    is 
possible  so  long  as  they  have  not  secured  reparation 
of  violated  rights  and  liberties,  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  nationalities,  and  of  the  free  existence 
of  small  States;  so  long  as  they  have  not  brought 
about  a  settlement  calculated  to  end,  once  and  for 
all,    forces    which    have    constituted    a    perpetual 
menace    to    the    nations,    and    to    afford    the    only 
effective  guarantees  for  the  future  security   of  the 
world.     In  conclusion,  the  Allied  Powers  think  it 
necessary  to  put  forward  the  following  considera- 
tions, which  show  the  special  situation  of  Belgium 
after   two    and    a    half   years   of    war.      In    virtue 
of  international  treaties  signed  by  five  great  Euro- 
pean Powers,  of  whom  Germany  was  one,  Belgium 
enjoyed,  before  the  war,  a  special  status,  rendering 
her    territory    inviolable    and    placing    her,    under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  outside  all  European 
conflicts.      She    was,    however,    in    spite    of    these 
treaties,  the  first  to  suffer  the  aggression   of   Ger- 
many.    For   this   reason   the   Belgian    Government 
think  it  necessary  to  define  the  aims  which  Belgium 
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has  never  ceased  to  pursue,  while  fighting  side 
by  side  with  the  Entente  Powers  for  right  and 
justice.  Belgium  has  always  scrupulously  fulfilled 
the  duties  which  her  neutrality  imposed  upon  her. 
She  has  taken  up  arms  to  defend  her  independence 
and  her  neutraUty  violated  by  Germany,  and  to 
show  that  she  remains  faithful  to  her  international 
obligations.  On  August  4,  1914,  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  German  Chancellor  admitted  that  this  aggres- 
sion constituted  an  injustice  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nations  and  pledged  himself  in  the  name  of  Ger- 
many to  repair  it.  During  two  and  a  half  years 
this  injustice  has  been  cruelly  aggravated  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  occupying  forces,  which  have 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  ruined  its 
industries,  devastated  its  towns  and  villages,  and 
have  been  responsible  for  innumerable  massacres, 
executions,  and  imprisonments.  At  this  very  mo 
ment,  while  Germany  is  proclaiming  peace  and 
humanity  to  the  world,  she  is  deporting  Belgian 
citizens  by  thousands  and  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
Belgium  before  the  war  asked  for  nothing  but  to 
hve  in  harmony  with  all  her  neighbours.  Her 
King  and  her  Government  have  but  one  aim — 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  justice.  But 
they  only  desire  a  peace  which  would  assure  to 
their  country  legitimate  reparation,  guarantees,  and 
safeguards  for  the  future." 

"To  this  [note]  the  Kaiser  made  reply  in  a 
general  order  to  his  army  and  navy.  He  had  offered 
to  enter,  he  said,  into  peace  negotiations.  His 
enemies  had  refused.  The  war  therefore  would 
continue.  'Before  God  and  humanity  I  declare  that 
on  the  Governments  of  our  enemies  alone  falls  the 
heavy  responsibility  for  all  the  further  terrible 
sacrifices.  .  .  .  Our  enemies  did  not  want  the  un- 
derstanding offered  by  me.  With  God's  help  our 
arms  will  enforce  it.'" — J.  B.  McMaster,  United 
States  in  the   World  War,  pp.  296-297. 

3.  The  Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
NOTE. — "As  the  new  year  opened  there  began  to 
come  from  abroad  rumours  concerning  what  sort 
of  a  reply  the  Allies  would  make  to  the  peace 
note  of  the  President.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  said  that 
despite  the  harsh  criticism  the  peace  note  met 
with  in  London,  Paris  and  Petrograd,  he  was  sure 
the  reply  would  be  appreciative  and  even  grateful 
in  tone.  But  he  did  not  think  the  Allies  would 
recognize  the  right  of  America  to  force  on  a  peace 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  lives  and  property  should 
the  German  submarine  war  take  on  a  form  of 
ruthless  inhumanity.  .  .  .  The  London  Times  in  an 
editorial  said:  'We  are  convinced  that  the  ends  for 
which  the  Allies  are  fighting  to-day  are  as  high  and 
sacred  as  those  for  which  the  Americans  fought  and 
died  two  generations  ago.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson's  note 
affords  us  a  great  opportunity  for  laying  our  case 
before  the  Americans  in  words  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  We  trust  it  will  be  used  to  show, 
in  sharp  contrast,  our  aims  and  the  aims  of  our 
enemies,  that  they  may  stand  out  sharp  and  clear 
in  American  eyes,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  cause  of  bondage  stood 
before  our  eyes  when  Lincoln  invoked  the  "con- 
siderate judgment  of  mankind"  upon  his  liberating 
edict.'  .  .  .  And  now  the  long-awaited  reply  of  the 
Allies  to  the  President's  note  was  announced  as 
ready.  Dispatches  from  London  and  Paris  on 
January  tenth  stated  the  Premier  Briand  had  de- 
livered it  to  Ambassador  Sharp,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  made  public  until  forty-eight  hours  after 
its  receipt  by  the  President.  January  12,  accord- 
ingly, it  appeared  in  the  papers." — J.  B.  McMaster, 
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United  States  in  the  World  War,  pp.  299-302.— The 
reply  stated: 

"I.  The  Allied  Governments  have  received 
the  Note  delivered  to  them  on  December  igth 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  hav:  studied  it  with  the  care  enjoined  upon 
them  by  their  accurate  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
moment  and  by  their  sincere  friendship  for  the 
American  people. 

"II.  In  general,  they  make  a  point  of  declaring 
that  they  pay  homage  to  the  loftiness  of  the  senti- 
ments inspiring  the  American  Note,  and  that  they 
associate  themselves  wholeheartedly  with  the  plan 
of  creating  a  League  of  the  Nations  to  ensure  peace 
and  justice  throughout  the  world.  They  recognize 
all  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  civilization  by  the  establishment 
of  international  settlements  designed  to  avoid  vio- 
lent conflicts  between  the  nations — settlements 
which  ought  to  be  attended  by  the  sanctions  neces- 
sary to  assure  their  execution,  and  thus  to  prevent 
fresh  aggressions  from  being  made  easier  by  an 
apparent  security. 

"III.  But  a  discussion  of  future  arrangements 
designed  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace  presupposes  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  present  conflict.  The 
AUies  feel  a  desire  as  deep  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  see  ended,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  war  for  which  the  Central 
Empires  are  responsible,  and  which  inflicts  suffer- 
ings so  cruel  upon  humanity.  But  they  judge  it 
impossible  to-day  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  shall 
assure  to  them  the  reparation,  the  restitution,  and 
the  guarantees  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the 
aggression  for  which  the  responsibility  lies  upon 
the  Central  Powers — and  of  which  the  very  princi- 
ple tended  to  undermine  the  safety  of  Europe — 
a  peace  that  shall  also  permit  the  establishment 
upon  firm  foundations  of  the  future  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  Allied  nations  are  conscious  that 
they  are  fighting  not  for  selfish  interests  but,  above 
all,  to  safeguard  the  independence  of  peoples,  right, 
and  humanity. 

"IV.  The  Allies  are  fully  alive  to  and  deplore 
the  losses  and  sufferings  which  the  war  causes  neu- 
trals, as  well  as  belHgerents,  to  endure;  but  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible,  since  in  no 
way  did  they  desire  to  provoke  this  war;  and  they 
make  every  effort  to  lessen  such  damage  to  the 
full  extent  compatible  with  the  inexorable  require- 
ments of  their  defence  against  the  violence  and 
the  pitfalls  of  the  foe. 

"V.  Hence  they  note  with  satisfaction  the  decla- 
ration that  as  regards  its  origin  the  American 
communication  was  in  no  wise  associated  with  that 
of  the  Central  Powers,  transmitted  on  December 
i8th  by  the  United  States  Government;  neither 
do  they  doubt  the  resolve  of  that  Government  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  giving  any,  albeit 
only  moral,  support  to  the  responsible  authors^  of 
the  war. 

"VI.  The  Allied  Governments  hold  themselves 
bound  to  make  a  stand  in  the  friendliest  yet  in 
the  clearest  way  against  the  establishment  in  the 
American  Note  of  a  likeness  between  the  two 
belhgerent  groups;  this  likeness,  founded  upon  the 
public  statements  of  the  Central  Powers,  conflicts 
directly  with  the  evidence,  both  as  regards  the 
responsibilities  for  the  past  and  the  guarantees  for 
the  future.  In  mentioning  this  likeness  President 
Wilson  certainly  did  not  mean  to  associate  himself 
with  it. 

"VII.  If  at  this  moment  there  be  an  established 
historical  fact,  it  is  the  aggressive  will  of  Germany 


and  Austria  to  ensure  their  mastery  over  Europe 
and  their  economic  domination  over  the  world. 
By  her  declaration  of  war,  by  the  immediate  viola- 
tion of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  by  the  way 
she  has  carried  on  the  struggle,  Germany  has  also 
proved  her  systematic  contempt  of  every  principle 
of  humanity  and  of  all  rcsfject  for  small  States; 
in  proportion  as  the  conflict  has  developed,  the 
attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  and  of  their  Allies 
has  been  a  continual  challenge  to  humanity  and 
to  civilization.  Need  we  recall  the  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  of  Serbia, 
the  atrocious  rule  laid  upon  the  invaded  countries, 
the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inoffen- 
sive Armenians,  the  barbarities  committed  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  the  Zeppelin  raids  upon 
open  towns,  the  destruction  by  submarines  of  pas- 
senger steamers  and  merchantmen,  even  under 
neutral  flags,  the  cruel  treatment  inflicted  upon 
prisoners  of  war,  the  judicial  murders  of  Miss 
Cavell  and  of  Captain  Fryatt,  the  deportation 
and  the  reduction  to  slavery  of  civil  populations? 
The  accomplishment  of  such  a  series  of  crimes, 
perpetrated  without  any  regard  for  the  universal 
reprobation  they  aroused,  amply  explains  to  Presi- 
dent  Wilson   the   protest  of   the   Allies. 

"VIII.  They  consider  that  the  Note  they  handed 
to  the  United  States  in  reply  to  the  German  Note 
answers  the  question  put  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  forms,  according  to  the  words  of  that 
Government,  'an  avowal  of  their  respective  views 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  war  might  be  con- 
cluded.' Mr.  Wilson  wishes  for  more;  he  desires 
that  the  belligerent  Powers  should  define,  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  their  aims  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
The  Allies  find  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  re- 
quest. Their  war  aims  are  well  known;  they 
have  been  repeatedly  defined  by  the  heads  of  their 
various  Governments.  These  war  aims  will  only 
be  set  forth  in  detail,  with  all  the  compensations 
and  equitable  indemnities  for  harm  suffered,  at 
the  moment  of  negotiation.  But  the  civilized  world 
knows  that  they  imply,  necessarily  and  first  of 
all,  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Monte- 
negro, with  the  compensations  due  to  them;  the 
evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  in  France, 
in  Russia,  in  Rumania,  with  just  reparation;  the 
reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable 
regime  and  based  at  once  on  respect  for  nationah- 
ties  and  on  the  right  to  full  security  and  liberty 
of  economic  development  possessed  by  all  peoples, 
small  and  great,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  terri- 
torial conventions  and  international  settlements 
such  as  to  guarantee  land  and  sea  frontiers  against 
unjustified  attack ;  the  restitution  of  provinces 
formerly  torn  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against 
the  wish  of  their  inhabitants;  the  hberation  of 
the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs,  Rumanes,  and 
Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  dominations;  the 
setting  free  of  the  populations  subject  to  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  the  Turks;  and  the  turning  out  of 
Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  decidedly  foreign 
to  Western  civilization. 

"IX.  The  intentions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  regard  to  Poland  have  been  clearly 
indicated  by  the  manifesto  he  has  just  addressed  to 
his  armies. 

"X.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that,  if  the  Allies 
desire  to  shield  Europe  from  the  covetous  brutality 
of  Prussian  militarism,  the  extermination  and  the 
political  disappearance  of  the  German  peoples 
have  never,  as  has  been  pretended,  formed  part 
of  their  designs.  They  desire  above  all  to  ensure 
peace  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  and 
upon    the   inviolable    fidelity    to    international    en- 
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gagements  by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  been  inspired. 

"XI.  United  in  the  pursuit  of  this  lofty  aim, 
the  Allies  are  determined,  severally  and  jointly,  to 
act  with  all  their  power  and  to  make  all  sacrifices 
to  carry  to  a  victorious  end  a  conflict  upon  which, 
they  are  convinced,  depend  not  only  their  own 
welfare  and  prosperity  but  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion itself." 

4.  President  Wilson's  address  before  League 
TO  Enforce  Peace.    See  U.S.A.:   1916:   (May). 

Xn.      POLITICAL    CONDITIONS    IN    THE 

BELLIGERENT   COUNTRIES 

DURING   1916 

(a)  Allied  economic  campaign. — Of  chief  im- 
portance during  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
the  Allied  Economic  Conference,  the  first  session 
of  which  was  held  in  Paris,  on  March  27  and  28. 
and  the  second  for  four  days,  beginning  April  20. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  questions  raised  by  the  war 
and  to  take  common  action  in  solving  them.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  proposal  for  a  joint  tariff  system 
establishing  minimum  rights  among  the  Allies  and 
iheir  colonies,  reasonable  rates  for  neutrals  and 
strong  discrimination  against  hostile  countries. 
Other  questions  discussed  were:  joint  legislation 
to  regulate  commercial  intercourse;  measures  to  be 
taken  against  invasion  by  German  goods  after  the 
war;  transportation;  creation  of  an  international 
patent  office;  and  reduction  of  telegraph  and  cable 
rates.  Military  affairs  were  not  considered.  Eight 
nations  were  represented:  Russia,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Japan  and  Portugal. 
Unable  to  finish  their  conference  at  the  second 
session,  a  third  was  called  on  June  17.  Many 
resolutions  were  passed,  but  few  took  effect  when 
the  war  was  concluded,  on  account  of  unforeseen 
conditions. — See  also  Tariff:  1916. 

(b)  Hungry  Germany.— In  May,  1916,  Clemens 
Deibriick,  German  minister  of  the  interior,  was 
compelled  to  resign  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
his  food  control  policy.  Minor  riots  had  broken 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  potatoes,  which  were  withheld  by 
the  big  landowners.  A  demand  was  voiced  for  a 
"food  dictator,"  a  man  of  strong  will  and  purpose 
who  would  deal  strictly  with  those  who  withheld 
supplies.  Von  Batocki,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  Ober-president  of  East  Prussia,  was 
chosen  for  the  task.  He  was  granted  unlimited 
powers  within  his  jurisdiction,  with  authority  to 
seize  and  confiscate  all  food,  should  that  be 
necessary. 

(c)  Declaration  of  London.— In  July,  1916, 
Great  Britain  made  a  radical  change  in  her  naval 
warfare  policy.  Henceforward,  it  was  announced, 
the  Allies  would  e.xercise  their  belligerent  right= 
at  sea  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. This  declaration,  known  as  the  Declaration 
of  London,  was  never  made  into  a  formal  agree- 
ment between  the  Allied  belligerents,  being  un- 
signed by  any  of  them,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
strictly  observed. 

(d)  Conscription  in  Great  Britain.— In  May, 
1 91 6,  Great  Britain  was  faced  by  the  necessity  of 
passing  a  conscription  law.  Lloyd  George,  Minis- 
ter of  Munitions,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  con- 
scription. So  sharp  was  the  division  among  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  however,  that  a  fall  of 
the  government  was  threatened.  These  internal 
difficulties  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  govern- 


ment decided  to  call  on  all  men  of  military  age, 
married  as  well  as  single. — See  also  England:  1916- 
1917. 

(e)  War  dissensions  in  France  and  Italy. — 
Meanwhile  sharp  dissensions  were  taking  place  in 
France  and  Italy  over  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Again  the  existing  cabinets  demanded  votes  of  con- 
fidence. In  June,  1916,  the  Italian  caTainet  failed 
to  secure  such  a  vote  of  confidence  and  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  Premier  Salandra  had  followed 
a  policy  of  refusing  to  allow  full  discussion  of  war 
matters  in  parliament,  to  which  the  radical  elements 
were  strongly  opposed.  Now,  in  June,  the  Aus- 
trian successes  in  the  Trentino  brought  the  matter 
to  a  crisis.  The  new  cabinet,  in  which  Baron 
Sonnino,  foreign  minister,  was  retained,  broke 
off  relations  with  Germany  sharply.  [See  also 
Italy:  1915-1918.]  In  France  the  issue  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  over  government  control 
of  the  army  zone.  The  premier,  Briand,  resented 
any  discussion  at  all  of  this  question.  He  managed 
to  maintain  his  attitude  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  deputies  until  December  7,  when 
the  minority  against  the  government  suddenly 
grew  to  160.  On  the  following  day,  after  a  meet 
ing,  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  was  decided 
upon,  Briand  still  retaining  his  post  as  premier. 
A  war  council  of  five  was  formed  and  General 
Nivelle  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  on  the  western  front. — See  also  France: 
1916    (December). 

(f)  British  cabinet  reorganized.— "In  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  proprietor  of  the 
London  Times,  and  of  several  other  influential 
newspapers,  assailed  Mr.  Asquith's  government  and 
sowed  serious  dissension  between  the  premier  and 
David  Lloyd  George.  Early  in  December,  1916, 
Lord  Northcliffe's  journalistic  campaign  received 
sufficient  approbation  throughout  the  country  and 
in  parliament  to  lead  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Asquith  cabinet.  After  the  refusal  of  Andrew 
Bonar  Law,  the  Unionist  leader,  to  become  prime 
minister,  David  Lloyd  George  was  invited  to  form 
a  ministry  and  his  acceptance  was  announced 
on  December  6.  The  Lloyd  George  cabinet,  like 
the  most  recent  Asquith  cabinet,  was  a  coalition 
affair,  representing  the  Liberal,  Unionist,  and  Labor 
parties,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  premiership 
itself  the  most  important  posts  in  the  new  ministry 
were  assigned  to  Unionists  rather  than  to  Liberals; 
Arthur  J.  Balfour  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
foreign  secretary ;  Bonar  Law  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  'war  cabinet,'  a  steering  committee 
of  five  members  newly  created  from  within  the 
ministry,  comprised  the  premier,  Bonar  Law,  Lord 
Milner,  Earl  Curzon,  and  Arthur  Henderson,— 
one  Liberal,  three  Unionists  and  one  Labor- 
ite."— C.  J.  Hayes,  Briej  history  of  the  Great 
War,  p.  193.— See  also  England:  1916  (Decem- 
ber). 

(g)  Austrian  premier  assassinated.— On  Oct. 
21,  1916,  Count  Karl  Stucrgkh,  the  Austrian  pre- 
mier, was  a.'ssassinatcd  by  Ludwig  Adlcr,  the  son  of 
a  prominent  Socialist  deputy.  Adler  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  the  motive  of  his  deed  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  premier  to  convene  parliament.  On 
October  27  "Dr.  Ernst  von  Koerber  was  en 
trusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  The 
Austrian  Parliament,  unlike  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, had  never  been  in  session  during  the  war; 
it  had  been  prorogued  in  March  1914,  and  had 
remained  suspended.  No  public  meeting  had  been 
allowed,  the  censorship  was  rigid,  and  Stiirgkh's 
career,  till  the  assassin's  bullet  cut  it  short,  was 
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peace  itself  compared  with  that  of  other  bclllRercnt 
statesmen.  Koerber  was  an  honest  and  fairly 
liberal  bureaucrat,  strongly  pro-Austrian,  and  not 
disposed  to  listen  readily  to  pan-German  ex- 
tremism. His  task  was  threefold — to  a^ree  with 
Germany  on  the  future  of  Poland,  to  carry  a  new 
Ausgleich  with  Hungary,  and  to  strengthen  the 
non-Slav  elements  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  by 
the  grant  of  a  larger  autonomy  to  Galicia.  All 
three  tasks  raised  the  question  of  relations  with 
Germany.  Austria  had  accepted  unwillingly  the 
Clerman  scheme  as  to  Poland,  which  was  given 
effect  to  by  the  proclamation  of  November  s,  1916; 
but  she  hoped  by  her  plan  of  Galician  autonomy 
so  to  embarrass  the  German  settlement  as  to  revive 
the  Austrian  solution  which  Berlin  had  rejected. 
As  to  the  new  Aiisileich  with  Hungary,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  make  it  run  for  twenty  years,  so  as 
to   make   easy    the   economic    rapprochement    with 
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Germany  on  which  the  Mittelenropa  scheme  de- 
pended. It  was  clear  that  Koerber  was  inclined 
to  prove  refractory  to  German  guidance  on  all 
points,  and  the  pro-German  faction  in  Austria 
took  alarm.  The  Premier  was  bombarded  with 
protests  and  memoranda  from  the  National  Union, 
the  Christian  Socialists,  and  the  other  satellites  of 
Berlin.  He  proposed  to  submit  the  new  Ausgleich 
to  Parliament,  and  to  this  for  obvious  reasons 
both  the  Austro-Germans  and  the  Magyars  were 
opposed.  Its  advantages  to  Hungary  were  too 
apparent  its  severe  burden  in  the  shape  of  food 
taxation  upon  the  Austrian  people  too  glaring. 
On  13th  December  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
resign.  Koerber's  fall  seemed  like  the  triumph  of 
Berlin  and  Budapest  over  Vienna.  Dr.  Spitz- 
miiller  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
fresh  ministry,  whose  immediate  business  was  to 
carry  the  new  Ausgleich.  But  Spitzmiiller  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed  without  summoning  ParUa- 
raent,  and  such  a  step  would  raise  other  controver- 


sial matters  which  he  wished  to  keep  slumbering. 
By  20th  December  he  had  failed  to  make  any 
headway,  and  a  Bohemian  noble,  Count  Clam- 
Martinitz,  was  called  to  the  task.  At  first  sight 
this  appeared  to  mark  the  dawn  of  a  different 
policy.  The  young  emperor  IKarl,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Francis 
Joseph  on  November  21 1  seemed  about  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  advisers  of  his  uncle,  the 
Archduke  Francis-Ferdinand." — J.  Buchan,  History 
of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  3-4. 

(h)  Portugal's  entrance  into  the  war  on  side 
of  Allies.     See  Portugal:    1914-1918. 


Xin.     WAR  IN  THE  AIR 

"The  summer  and  autumn  of  1916  saw  no  such 
spectacular    revival    of    German     aeronautics     as 
marked  the  close  of  1915.     The  Fokker — for  some 
months   a   defence   so    formidable    that    the   Allied 
air    offensive    came    almost    to    a    standstill — had 
found    its    level,    and    though    Germany    struggled 
hard  to  create  new  types,  she  did  not  again  steal 
a  march  upon  the  Allied  construction.     Moreover, 
the   opening   of  the  Somme   offensive   saw   an  im- 
mense advance  in  the  tactical  use  of  airplanes  by 
the   Allies,   an   advance   marked   by   such   boldness 
and    ingenuity    that    the  .  .  .  French    and    British 
airmen    had    beyond    doubt    won    the    initiative 
Ihis  was  recognized  by  the  enemy,  and  captured 
letters  were  full  of  complaints  of   the  inadequacy 
of  the  German  reply.     The  Battle  of  the  Somme 
in   its   later   stages   showed,   indeed,    something    of 
the  old  see-saw,  and  there  came  moments  when  the 
German  airmen  recovered  their  nerve  and  made  a 
stout   defence.     The   popular  phrase,   the   'mastery 
of  the  air,'  was  in  those  days  apt  to  be  misused. 
There   were   weeks  when   the   Allies'   total   of   loss 
seemed  to  be  higher  than  that  of  their  adversaries, 
and   pessimists   complained   that   our   mastery   had 
gone.     Mastery  in  the  absolute  sense  never  existed. 
The    Allied    squadrons   still   ventured    much    when 
they    crossed    the    enemy    lines,    and    they    paid    a 
price,  sometimes  a  heavy  price,  for  their  successes. 
But    they    maintained    continuously    the    offensive. 
Daily   they  did  their  work  of  destruction  and  re- 
connaissance far  inside  the  enemy  territory,  while 
the   few   German   machines  that   crossed  .  .  .  [the 
Allied]   lines  came  at  night,  and  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion.     Hourly    throughout    the    battles   they    gave 
to  the  work  of  the  infantry  a  tactical  support  to 
which  the  enemy  could  show  no  parallel.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  later  Verdun  battles  and   the  great  offen- 
sive on  the  Somme,  the  four  main  aerial  activities 
were  maintained.     Our  airplanes  did  long-distance 
reconnoitering   work,   they   'spotted'   for   the   guns, 
they  bombed   important   enemy   centres,   and   they 
fought  and  destroyed  enemy  machines.    The  daily 
communiques   recorded   the    destruction    of    enemy 
dumps   and   depots  and   railway   junctions,   and   a 
long  series  of  brilliant  conflicts  in   the   air,  where 
often  a  German  squadron  was  broken  up  and  put 
to  flight  by  a  single  Allied  plane.     To  a  watcher 
of  these  battles  the  signs  of  our  superiority  were 
manifest.    Constantly  at  night  a  great  glare  behind 
the  lines  marked  where  some  German  ammunition 
store  had  gone  up  in  flames.     The  orderly  file  of 
Allied  kite  balloons  glittered  daily  in  the  sun;  but 
the  German  'sausages'  were  few,  and  often  a  wisp 
of   fire   in   the   heavens   showed   that   another   had 
fallen    victim    to    an    Allied    airman.      A    German 
plane  was  as  rare  a  sight  a  mile  within  our  lines 
as  a  swallow  in  November,  but  the  eternal  crack 
of   anti-aircraft  guns   from   the   German   side   told 
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of  the  persistency  of  the  Allied  inroads.  The  most 
interesting  development  brought  about  by  the 
Somme  action  was  that  of  'contact  patrols.'  The 
machines  used  were  of  the  slowest  type,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  accompany  an  infantry  advance 
and  report  progress.  .  .  .  The  air  .  .  .  was  the 
realm  for  individual  prowess,  and  slowly  from  the 
multitude  of  combatants  figures  began  to  emerge 
of  an  epic  greatness;  men  who  steadily  added  to 
their  tale  of  destruction,  till  in  the  world's  eyes 
their  work  took  the  appearance  of  a  grim  rivalry. 
The  Germans  and  the  French  made  no  secret  of 
their  heroes,  but  rather  encouraged  the  advertise- 
ment of  their  names;  but  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
true  to  its  traditions,  contented  itself  with  a  bare 
recital  of  the  deed,  till  an  occasional  V.C.  lifted 
the  veil  of  anonymity.  Germany  possessed  the 
great  twin-brothers  Boelcke  and  Immelmann,  who 
rose  to  fame  during  the  Verdun  struggle.  Im- 
melmann was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Fokker, 
and  had  eighteen  victims  to  his  credit  when,  on 
i8th  June,  he  was  shot  down  by  Second  Lieutenant 
McCubbin,  who  was  still  in  his  novitiate  in  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps.  On  28th  October  Boelcke, 
who  the  day  before  had  destroyed  his  fortieth 
Allied  plane,  perished  in  a  collision.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  these  heroes  of  the  air  had  the  re- 
spect of  their  foes  as  well  as  the  admiration  of 
their  friends,  and  the  AlHed  airmen  sent  memorial 
wreaths  to  their  funerals.  The  chief  French  cham- 
pions were  Guynemer  and  Nungesser,  who  survived 
the  winter,  in  spite  of  adventures  where  every  risk 
on  earth  was  taken.  In  September,  for  example, 
Guynemer's  machine  was  struck  by  a  shell  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet.  He  made  vain  efforts  to 
hold  it  up,  but  it  dropped  S,ooo  feet,  and  was 
then  caught  by  an  air  current  and  driven  over  the 
French  hnes.  It  crashed  to  earth  and  became  a.i 
utter  wreck;  but  the  airman,  though  stunned,  was 
unhurt.  All  records,  however,  were  excelled  by 
the  British  airman.  Captain  Albert  Ball,  formerly 
of  the  Sherwood  Foresters.  When  not  yet  twenty 
he  had  taken  part  in  over  a  hundred  aerial  com- 
bats, and  had  accounted  for  over  thirty  German 
machines.  His  life  was  fated  to  be  as  short  as  it 
was  heroic,  for  he  perished  in  the  spring  offensive 
of  191 7,  after  having  destroyed  for  certain  forty- 
one  enemy  planes,  with  ten  more  practically  cer- 
tain, and  many  others  where  the  likelihood  was 
strong.  No  greater  marvel  of  skill  and  intrepidity 
has  been  exhibited  by  any  service  in  any  army 
in  any  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  better  part  of  the  Somme  battle  the  Allied 
machines  were  at  least  equal  to  the  German  in 
pace  and  handiness.  The  little  Nieuport  scouts, 
in  especial  dealt  death  to  the  kite  balloons,  and 
the  Martinsyde  and  de  Havilland  fighting  planes 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Fokker.  In  Oc- 
tober, however,  the  enemy  produced  two  new  tyjx's 
— the  Spad  and  the  Halberstadt — both  based  on 
French  models  and  possessing  engines  of  240  h.p. 
With  them  his  airmen  could  work  at  a  height  of 
20,000  feet  and  swoop  down  upon  British  machines 
moving  at  a  lower  altitude.  Hence  there  came  a 
time,  at  the  close  of  the  Somme  operations,  when 
the  see-saw  once  again  slightly  inclined  in  the 
Germans'  favour.  The  moment  passed,  and  long 
before  the  igiy  offensive  began  the  arrival  of  new 
and  improved  British  types  had  redressed  the 
balance.  The  aerial  warfare  of  1Q16,  as  sum- 
marized by  the  French  Staff,  showed  that  qoo 
enemy  airplanes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Allies, 
the  French  accounting  for  450,  and  the  British 
for  250.    Eighty-one  kite  balloons  had  been  burned, 


fifty-four  by  the  French,  and  twenty-seven  by  the 
British.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  bombardments 
had  taken  place,  of  which  the  French  were  respon- 
sible for  250  and  the  British  for  180.  Apart  from 
tactical  bombardments  immediately  behind  the 
fighting  line,  the  record  of  the  year  was  least 
conspicuous  in  the  matter  of  bomb-dropping.  Ex- 
perience had  shown  that  the  German  public  were 
peculiarly  sensible  to  this  mode  of  attack;  but 
the  preoccupation  of  the  Allies  with  great  battles 
Hmited  the  number  of  machines  which  could  be 
spared  for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
raids  undertaken  were  singularly  bold  and  effective, 
as  a  few  examples  will  show.  On  12th  October  a 
Franco-British  squadron  of  forty  machines  attacked 
the  Mauser  rifle  factory  at  Oberndorf  on  the 
Neckar,  dropped  nearly  a  thousand  pounds'  weight 
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of  projectiles,  and  fought  their  way  home  through 
a  hornets'  nest  of  enemy  craft.  On  2 2d  September 
two  French  airmen.  Captain  de  Bcauchamp  and 
Lieutenant  Daucourt,  in  a  Sopwith  biplane,  visited 
and  bombed  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen^ — a  tour  de 
force  rather  than  a  work  of  militar>'  importance, 
for  Essen  did  not  suffer  much  from  the  limited 
number  of  bombs  which  could  be  carried  on  a 
Soo-mile  journey.  On  17th  November  Captain 
de  Bcauchamp  in  the  same  machine  flew  over  Fricd- 
richshafcn  to  Munich,  which  he  bombed,  and  then 
crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  in  Italy.  But  the 
most  sensational  achievement  was  that  of  Second 
Lieutenant  Marchal  on  a  special  type  of  Nieuport 
monoplane,  who  on  the  night  of  20th  June  flew 
over  Berlin,  dropping  leaflets.  He  was  making  for 
Russia;  but  unfortunately  he  had  trouble  with  his 
machine,  and  came  down  at  Cholm,  in  Poland, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner.     He  was  then  only 
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sixty-three  miles  from  the  Russian  trenches,  and 
had  travelled  8ii  miles.  ...  On  one  side  the 
enemy  shov\ed  remarkable  energy.  Before  the 
close  of  the  Somme  he  had  realized  his  weakness 
in  the  air,  and  had  appointed  General  von  Hoppner, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Otto  von  Below's  VI.  Army, 
to  control  all  his  flyinii  service.  The  result  was 
a  striking  advance  in  effectiveness.  Before  Arras, 
indeed,  he  was  beaten  from  the  field,  but  only  at 
the  close  of  a  heavy  Allied  sacrifice.  Hojapner 
perfected  new  types  of  battle  planes,  notably  the 
two  Albatrosses;  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  Gotha-bomb-carrier,  which  was  soon  to  become 
a  familiar  name  in  Enfjland ;  he  improved  the 
personnel  of  the  service;   he  concentrated  on  the 


production  of  hiKh-powered  engines;  and  he 
greatly  increased  the  output  of  the  standardized 
factories.  The  command  of  the  air,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  could  never  be  an  absolute  thing.  On 
the  whole,  the  Allies  had  the  superiority;  but 
there  were  long  spells  when  the  battle  was  drawn, 
and  at  moments  the  honours  seemed  to  be  with 
the  other  side.  It  was  a  ceaseless  struggle  both 
for  the  airmen  at  the  front  and  for  the  factories 
at  home,  and  a  single  error  in  foresight  or  a  single 
strike  of  workmen  might  incline  the  wavering 
balance  against  the  side  responsible  for  it."— J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  318- 
322,  550. — See  also  Aviation:  Development  of  air- 
planes and  air  service:    1914-1918. 


G.    FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR:   1917 


I.     SUMMARY 

(a)  Military  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
1917. — "At  the  beginning  of  1Q17  the  military  situa- 
tion was  again  more  unfavorable  for  the  Entente 
Allies.  Rumania  had  been  quickly  eliminated  as 
a  military  factor  in  the  war.  Before  the  Rumanians 
made  their  illtimed  declaration  of  war,  Rumania 
had  been  considered  an  offset  against  Bulgaria. 
This  was  ended,  and  Germany  had  not  only  con- 
quered another  weak  nation,  but  had  also  gained 
new  sources  of  supplies.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Germans,  the  greatest  result  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  year  1916  was  the  consolidation 
of  the  conquered  Rumanian  territory  with  Bul- 
garia and  the  great  part  of  Serbia  which  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Teutons  in  19x5.  This  meant 
that  the  strip  had  been  greatly  widened  which 
connected  the  Central  Powers  with  Turkey  and  the 
East.  The  German  Mittel  Europa  had  thus  been 
solidified  in  a  military  sense.  It  had  been  made 
safe  from  attack,  and  from  the  German  point  of 
view  the  German  scheme  for  extension  of  power 
in  the  East  seemed  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
Bridge  to  the  East,  which  had  been  won  in  191S, 
had  not  only  been  defended  from  attacks,  but  it 
had  been  strengthened.  Another  important  military 
result  had  been  won  by  the  Germans.  The  chief 
menace  against  the  German  Mittel  Europa  had 
been  the  Russian  armies,  and  these  had  been  so 
impaired  in  the  1916  campaign  that  their  offensive 
power  had  been  destroyed.  The  Russian  losses, 
even  while  Russian  victories  were  apparently  being 
won,  had  practically  amounted  to  a  final  defeat 
for  the  Russian  armies.  This  fatal  weakening  of 
the  Russians  had  not  been  appreciated  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  Entente  Allies,  and  great 
things  were  still  expected  of  the  Russian  armies 
in  the  spring  of  191 7.  In  Great  Britain  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  year  1916  on  the  Western 
front,  especially  the  great  cost  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme,  had  brought  about  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Asquith  Ministry,  which  had  been  in  office 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  December, 
1916,  a  political  overturn  brought  about  the  fall 
of  Premier  Asquith,  and  the  selection  of  Lloyd 
George  to  control  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  war.  [See  also  England:  1916  (December).] 
Lloyd  George  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  British 
public  by  his  able  conduct  as  Minister  of  Mu- 
nitions. The  nation  realized  that  he  had  accom- 
plished great  results,  and  he  was  consequently 
given  plenary  powers  in  the  new  British  Govern- 
ment, the  War  Cabinet,  which  was  practically  built 
up  around  him.    The  new  Minister  addressed  him- 


self to  his  tasks  with  great  energy,  and  a  new 
optimism  began  to  be  felt  among  the  British  people. 
In  spite  of  the  losses  in  the  long-protracted  Battle 
of  the  Somme,  and  the  failure  to  win  any  decisive 
results,  there  was  still  the  feeling  that  the  British 
had  established  a  military  superiority  over  the 
Germans,  that  the  bad  weather  had  intervened, 
and  that  this  had  prevented  the  long-expected 
break  in  the  German  line.  The  gains  that  had  been 
won  from  the  Germans  were  in  favor  of  this  theory, 
and  the  British  public  was  also  encouraged  by  the 
evident  fact  that  some  of  the  hardly-won  positions 
gave  the  British  the  advantage  in  sectors  of  the 
Noyon  salient  on  the  battle  line  which  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Germans  at  the  end  of 
1916.  It  was  maintained  that  these  position? 
would  provide  favorable  points  for  attack  against 
the  Germans  when  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the 
spring,  and  great  preparations  were  being  mad^ 
for  the  renewal  of  this  battle  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  energy  of  the  new  Lloyd  George  government, 
the  great  industrial  output  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  increased  numbers  of  men  from  conscription, 
were  encouraging  elements  in  the  situation  for 
Great  Britain.  Added  to  these  was  the  conviction 
that  greater  preparations  were  being  made  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  Entente  Allies.  In  France 
the  exultation  of  the  nation  over  the  defeat  01 
the  Germans  at  Verdun  was  demanding  an  offensive 
for  1917.  In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  this 
confidence  was  universal  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Entente  Allies.  The  following  from  a  speech 
of  Lloyd  George  in  Parliament  reflects  the  official 
view  of  the  military  situation  at  the  first  of  the 
year  1917.  'The  Russian  Army  was  better  equipped 
in  guns,  in  machine  guns,  and  in  munitions  than 
it  had  ever  been  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war.  For  the  first  time  in  the  who'e  course  of 
the  war  the  Russian  gunners  had  plenty  of  am- 
munition— this  year  the  Russian  army  began  and 
was  ready  with  the  best  equipment  any  Russian 
army  ever  had,  and  naturally  our  expectation  was 
that,  with  a  well-equipped  and  powerful  Russian 
army  pressing  in  the  east,  a  well-equipped  British 
and  French  army  pressing  in  the  west,  and  a  well- 
equipped  Italian  army  pressing  in  Italy,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Prussian  Army  as  to  inflict  a  decisive 
defeat.'  In  fact,  for  the  first  time,  the  Entente 
Allies  had  a  plan  for  concerted  military  observa- 
tions, and  were  hopeful  of  the  result. 

"In  Germany  there  was  an  appraisal  of  the 
military  situation  at  the  beginning  of  191 7  which 
was  much  nearer  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The 
Germans  realized  the  great  results  that  had  been 
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won  by  their  armies  in  the  East,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  German  people  in  Hindenburg  was 
unlimited  at  this  time,  but  there  began  to  be 
signs  of  dissatisfaction.  The  uselessly  prolonged 
Battle  of  Verdun  with  its  enormous  losses  had 
hurt  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  house.  The  at- 
tempt to  gain  distinction  by  having  the  Crown 
Prince  in  command  of  the  assault  on  Verdun  had 
involved  him  in  its  failure.  In  spite  of  the  suc- 
cesses that  had  been  won,  the  final  German  victory 
was  still  postponed,  and  there  was  a  restless  feel- 
ing among  the  German  people,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  hitherto  united  German  nation. 
In  fact,  the  strain  of  the  war  was  at  last  telling 
upon  Germany.  The  great  efforts  necessary  to 
maintain  the  large  armies,  the  losses,  and  the  priva- 
tions were  having  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Germans.  The  blockade  was  causing  distress 
throughout  the  country,  not  yet  to  the  extent  of 
crippling  the  military  strength  of  Germany,  as  was 
believed  by  many  in  the  countries  of  the  Entente 
Allies,  but  the  Germans  were  suffering  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  which  were  forcing  the  nation  to 
realize  the  fearful  price  in  men  and  resources  that 
had  been  paid  for  the  conquests  won  by  the  Ger- 
man armies.  The  nation  began  to  grow  impatient 
at  the  delay  in  securing  the  promised  rewards  of 
victory.  It  was  only  the  beginning  of  discontent, 
but  the  German  Government  recognized  the  danger 
signals,  and  realized  that  the  German  people  might 
take  control  of  the  situation,  if  the  war  were  unduly 
prolonged.  The  various  moves  of  the  German 
Government  in  the  direction  of  proposals  for  peace 
in  the  latter  part  of  1916  were  for  effect  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
at  this  time  there  was  any  change  in  the  German 
people  to  the  extent  of  weakening  the  nation  in  a 
military  sense.  It  was  a  mistake  for  the  Entente 
Allies  to  make  the  hasty  assumption  that  the  Ger- 
man peace  moves  were  a  sign  of  military  weakness. 
The  German  nation  was  undoubtedly  feeling  the 
strain,  but  Germany  was  still  capable  of  a  united 
military  effort.  However  it  was  plain  to  the 
German  Government  that  an  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  force  a  decision  if  possible.  This  was  a 
difficult  problem  at  the  beginning  of  191 7.  At 
the  first  of  1915  and  at  the  beginning  of  1916 
German  military  offensives  had  been  the  obvious 
moves,  first  in  the  East,  then  in  the  West.  At 
the  beginning  of  191 7  the  military  situation  was 
very  different.  To  hold  fast  all  that  Germany 
had  won  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  strong 
military  forces  on  all  the  fighting  fronts.  There 
was  no  region  where  it  would  have  been  safe  for 
the  Central  Powers  to  relax  the  pressure  of  their 
armies.  Germany  could  not  afford  to  withdraw 
troops  from  any  sector  to  make  a  concentration 
for  an  offensive.  It  was  true  that  Russia  was  on 
the  point  of  collapse,  but,  as  was  afterwards  proven 
in  the  first  months  of  the  Russian  revolution,  there 
was  still  a  necessity  for  strong  Teuton  armies  in 
that  region.  In  this  situation  the  demands  of  the 
advocates  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  be- 
came insistent  for  a  new  offensive  by  the  sub- 
marines. .  .  .  The  war  had  shown  that  the  U-boats 
could  not  be  used  successfully  if  they  fulfilled  the 
recognized  obligations  of  warfare  on  the  sea.  The 
time  had  come  when  the  partisans  of  the  sub- 
marines demanded  that  all  restrictions  should  be 
removed,  and  that  the  German  submarines  should 
be  sent  into  the  seas  to  destroy  at  will,  without 
regard  to  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crews.  The 
privations  of  the  blockade  were  urged  as  an  ex- 


cuse, and  every  possible  argument  was  drawn  from 
this  to  show  that  Germany  had  been  driven  to  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Entente  Allies.  The  advocates  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  were  most  confident  of 
the  results  that  could  be  won  if  the  U-boats 
operated  without  restraint.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  in  submarines,  and  the  types  and 
efficiency  of  these  crafts  had  been  much  improved. 
The  calculations  of  the  German  naval  experts 
showed  that  a  blockade  was  possible  which  would 
isolate  England.  As  in  1914,  military  necessity 
was  urged  to  palliate  a  new  infraction  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  German  Government,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  German  Command,  de- 
cided that  the  German  offensive  of  1917  would 
be  an  unrestricted  use  of  the  U-boats.  A  formal 
announcement  was  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  new  barred  zones  had  been  created  on 
the  seas,  and  that  after  February  i,  191 7,  ships 
in  these  zones  would  be  destroyed.  This  area 
included  practically  all  the  waters  about  the  British 
Isles  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  a  declara- 
tion that  there  would  be  a  piratical  warfare  waged 
by  the  German  Government,  and  this  illegal  war- 
fare was  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  German 
Government  as  a  means  of  winning  the  war.  In 
the  preceding  years  the  Germans  had  receded  from 
their  illegal  positions  upon  the  demand  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  time  the  German  Govern- 
ment persisted  in  its  course." — T.  G.  Frothingham, 
Guide  to  the  military  history  of  the  World  War, 
1914-1918,  pp.  174-180. — See  also  Ger]vuny:  1916: 
Changes  in  government. 

(b)  Review  of  the  military  events  of  1917. — 
"In  December,  1916,  there  had  been  a  change  of 
Government  in  Great  Britain,  brought  about  by 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  es- 
pecially the  Somme  offensive,  in  which  the  losses 
had  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains.  The 
Asquith  Ministry  had  been  superseded  by  the  new 
War  Council,  headed  by  the  energetic  Lloyd  George. 
Heavy  artillery  and  great  quantities  of  munitions 
had  been  prepared.  The  British  militarv  control 
was  in  accord  with  the  French  Staff,_  and  unity 
of  purpose  was  thus  insured  for  191 7  on  the  west- 
ern front.  .  .  .  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
first  unfortunate  British  expedition  up  the  Tigris, 
an  adequate  British  army  was  approaching  Bag- 
dad at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  north,  strong  Russian  forces  were 
working  down  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia, 
to  co-operate  with  this  British  expedition.  Bagdad 
was  captured,  without  serious  opposition,  by  Gen- 
eral Maude's  British  army  March  11,  1917,  and, 
counting  upon  the  expected  junction  with  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  it  was  thought  that  the  German 
'bridge'  to  the  East  would  soon  be  broken.  Sud- 
denly the  Russian  revolution  broke  forth.  The 
Czar  was  deposed  March  15  [see  Russia:  1917 
(March  8-15)!,  and  all  Russia  was  paralyzed,  so 
far  as  any  military  cflicicncy  was  concerned.  The 
gravity  of  the  Russian  situation  was  not  realized 
at  first.  After  some  rioting  and  fighting  in  the 
streets,  there  was  very  soon  a  semblance  of  a 
regular  Government,  which  misled  the  officials  of 
the  Entente  Allies,  and  many  optimistically  as- 
sumed that  the  revolution  had  been  anti-(Jerman." 
— T.  G.  Forthingham,  Review  of  military  events  of 
IQ17  {New  York  Times  Current  History,  Feb., 
1918). 

I.  Allied  offensive  of  1Q17. — "Consequently, 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  western  front,  where 
in  the  same  month  (March)  the  lonu-preparcd 
allied  offensive  was  launched  against  the   German 
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positions.  As  a  result  of  the  costly  Somme  offen- 
sive, in  the  Fall  of  iqi6,  there  were  various  awk- 
ward bends  in  the  German  jjositions,  notably  a 
vulnerable  s;ilient  in  the  vicinity  of  Noyon.  It 
had  been  planned  to  mass  the  new  powerful  ar- 
tillery against  these  sectors  from  Arras  to  Soissons, 
and  to  make  the  great  assault  upon  these  vul- 
nerable defenses.  Here  a  new  and  surprising  situa- 
tion developed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  even 
in  this  war,  which  has  broken  away  from  all  prece- 
dents. Hindenburg  had  anticipated  that  the  attack 
of  the  Allies  would  be  in  this  region,  and  he  had 
withdrawn  to  more  favorable  positions  behind  the 
exposed  salients.  He  had  left  small  parties  in  his 
trenches  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  defense,  and 
he  had  moved  back  his  men,  his  guns,  and  all  his 
material  safely  to  his  prepared  new  positions  before 
the  serious  assaults  of  the  Allies  had  begun.  That 
the  Germans  were  able  to  accomplish  this,  on  a 
front  of  some  sixty  miles,  unsuspected  and  un- 
molested, with  the  air  full  of  hostile  airplanes, 
is  another  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that 
aircraft  have  put  an  end  to  surprises  in  war.  Such 
movements  on  a  large  scale  .  .  .  happened  so  often 
in  this  war  without  being  observed  that  the  limita- 
tions of  the  present  airplanes  as  scouts  are  now 
evident.  Outside  of  the  drawbacks  imposed  by 
unfavorable  weather,  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
anti-aircraft  guns,  and  camouflage,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  behind  all  positions  in  a  modern 
fighting  line,  there  are  constant  streams  of  transport 
trains  moving  back  and  forth,  under  cover  of  which 
advances  and  withdrawals  of  men  and  material 
may  be  concealed.  It  was  by  taking  advantage 
of  all  these  elements  of  concealment  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  able  to  make  this  withdrawal  in  safety. 
An  attack  in  force  by  the  Allies  while  this  move- 
ment was  going  on  would  have  been  dangerous  for 
the   Germans." — Ibid. 

2.  Battle  of  Arras. — "But  this  manoeuvre  was 
not  suspected — and  the  British  offensive  was  started 
as  planned  with  a  heavy  bombardment  and  an 
advance  of  troops  against  the  German  positions. 
The  easy  gains  at  first  aroused  suspicions  of  a  trap, 
but,  as  the  advance  went  on,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Germans  had  actually  yielded  terrain  without 
an  attempt  at  defense — leaving  for  the  British  a 
devastated  shell-pitted  territory.  At  first  this  re- 
treat was  misunderstood,  and  there  was  great  exul- 
tation in  England.  Gradually  the  German  defense 
stiffened,  and  early  in  April  the  British  advance 
first  met  serious  opposition.  To  overcome  this,  a 
heavy  concentration  of  British  artillery  and  troops 
was  made  against  the  sector  between  Lens  and  St. 
Quentin.  These  assaults,  which  were  begun  on 
April  9  and  kept  up  for  weeks,  have  been  known 
as  the  battle  of  Arras.  At  times  there  were  con- 
spicuous local  successes,  (Vimy  Ridge,  &c.,)  but 
all  the  gains  were  at  too  great  a  cost,  and  this  se- 
ries of  actions,  like  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  faded 
away  into  raiding  tactics  before  the  month  of  May 
was  over.  To  co-operate  with  this  British  attack 
the  French  made  a  sudden  and  successful  assault 
between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  (April  i6,  1Q17,) 
and  their  troops  scored  a  spectacular  success,  taking 
17,000  prisoners  and  seventy-five  guns  in  three 
days.  This  initial  success  was  under  command  of 
the  impetuous  General  Nivelle,  but,  when  the  bal- 
ance was  struck  of  gains  and  losses,  the  French 
losses  were  found  to  have  been  so  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gains,  that  General  Nivelle  was  super- 
seded by  General  Petain,  (May  15,  191 7,)  who  is 
now  [written  in  February,  1918]  in  supreme  com- 
mand on  the  western  front.  [See  also  France: 
1917.]     In  the   offensives  of   1917   the  Allies  first 
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encountered  the  so-called  'elastic  defense'  of  the 
Germans,  where  there  were  no  longer  set  lines  of 
trenches,  but  irregularly  dispo.sed  pits  and  con- 
crete shelters — the  so-called  'pillbo.xes.'  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  this  method  of  defense 
.  .  .  proved  very  difficult  to  overcome,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  .  .  .  decreased  the  proportion  of 
German  losses.  These  defenses  .  .  .  [stretched]  back 
for  miles  in  a  succession  of  prepared  positions, 
and  it  .  .  .  [was]  only  by  applying  a  new  meaning  to 
the  word  'line'  that  this  portion  of  the  front  .  .  . 
IcouldJ  now  be  called  the  'Hindenburg  line.'" — 
Ibid. 

3.  Blowing  up  Messines  Ridoe. — "The  only 
other  attempt  at  an  offensive  by  the  Entente  Allies 
on  the  western  front,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
was  blowing  up  the  Messines  salient  just  south  of 
Ypres,  (June  7,  1917.)  The  position  included  the 
towns  of  Wytschaete  and  Messines.  It  is  said  that 
preparations  for  this  mine  explosion  had  been 
going  on  for  nearly  two  years.  A  million  pounds 
of  high  explosives  were  detonated,  and  the  (German 
salient  was  blotted  out  of  existence.  But  there  was 
no  serious  massing  of  troops  against  this  point,  and 
no  real  tactical  result  followed  the  first  attack." — 
Ibid. 

4.  Disintegration  in  Russia. — "In  the  mean- 
time, things  had  gone  very  badly  in  Russia.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russian  armies 
were  for  four  months  a  debating  society,  imposing 
rules  and  restrictions  on  orders  for  duty.  In  Petro- 
grad  there  was  still  a  semblance  of  an  orderly 
Government,  with  the  revolutionist  Kerensky  at  its 
head.  This  man  undoubtedly  had  great  personal 
influence,  and  early  in  July  he  went  out  to  the 
Russian  armies,  and  inspired  them  to  make  a  fe- 
verish offensive  in  Galicia.  Helped  by  the  surprise 
at  such  an  unexpected  attack,  and  probably  also 
by  withdrawals  of  Teutonic  troops  to  other  fronts, 
the  Russians  made  great  gains  for  awhile,  including 
the  capture  of  Halicz.  But  when  Austro-German 
reinforcements  were  brought  up  against  them,  the 
Russian  soldiers  again  became  demoralized,  and 
many  of  them  refused  to  fight,  marching  away  in 
Galicia  without  firing  a  shot.  .  .  .  [From  that  time 
on  the  Russian  armies  were]  negligible  as  a  factor 
in  the  military  situation.  As  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, only  in  much  less  time,  the  first  orderly  at- 
tempts at  government  in  Russia  were  swept  aside, 
and  the  extremists  gained  control.  This  ascen- 
dency of  the  Russian  Reds,  or  Bolsheviki,  com- 
pleted the  demoralization  of  the  Russian  armies 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  All  ranks  and 
authorities  were  abolished,  and  no  such  thing  as 
discipline  existed  any  longer." — Ibid. — See  also  be- 
low: III.  Russia  and  the  Eastern  front:   a. 

5.  Ruthless  submarine  w.xrfare. — "On  the  sea 
Germany  had  cast  away  all  respect  for  international 
law,  and  on  Feb.  i,  1917,  a  campaign  of  unre- 
stricted U-boat  warfare  was  begun  against  enemies 
and  neutrals  alike.  This  had  been  carefully 
planned,  and  from  the  first  of  the  lawless  under- 
taking the  submarines  proved  themselves  the  most 
dangerous  commerce"  destroyers  in  all  history. 
The  methods  which  had  been  used  against  them  in 
narrow  waters  by  the  allied  navies,  and  too  hastily 
assumed  to  be  sufficient,  were  found  of  little  value 
in  checking  the  activities  of  the  submarines  on  the 
high  seas.  Sinkings  were  recorded  on  a  scale  that 
threatened  a  great  decrease  of  the  merchant  ton- 
nage of  the  world,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
U-boat  was  the  most  dangerous  weapon  possessed 
by  the  Teutonic  Allies.  To  stop  their  ravages 
became  the  greatest  task  of  the  Entente  Allies.  Yet 
this  successful  use  of  the  U-boats,  in  defiance  of  the 
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laws  of  humanity,  soon  became  a  boomerang,  be- 
cause it  forced  the  United  States  to  break  off  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  The  most  hardened  German 
advocates  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  cannot 
claim  that  anything  .  .  .  [had]  been  accomplished 
by  the  U-boats  sufficient  to  offset  making  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  this  enforced  break 
the  German  Government  was  convicted,  by  the 
Zimmermann  note  [see  U.S.A.:  1917  (January): 
Germany  declares  unresistricted  submarine  war- 
fare], of  deliberately  plotting  to  disrupt  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  This  last  outrageous 
act  of  the  German  Government  united  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany 
which  followed,  (April  6,  1917)." — T.  G.  Frothing- 
ham.  Review  of  military  events  of  1917  {New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Feb.,  1918). 

6.  America^  position  in  the  war. — "The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  perfectly  clear.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  conditions 
which  brought  on  the  war.  We  had  committed 
no  hostile  act,  but  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  we  had  attempted  to  bring  about  peace  be- 
tween the  warring  groups.  After  long  patience 
our  nation  .  .  .  [was]  driven  into  the  war  by  the 
repeated  hostile  acts  of  the  German  Government, 
not  only  by  brutal  defiance  of  humanity  on  the 
seas,  but  by  proved  attempts  to  incite  Mexico  and 
Japan  to  war  with  us  and  take  away  our  terri- 
tory. Our  aims  have  been  so  plainly  stated  that 
there  is  no  question  of  selfish  gain  or  conquest. 
For  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  German  people 
must  hold  the  German  Government  responsible. 
Our  first  act  in  the  war  was  to  send  the  help  of 
our  navy  to  the  campaign  against  the  illegal  sub- 
marine warfare,  which  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  our  entering  the  war.  The  services  rendered  by 
Admiral  Sims  and  the  American  destroyers  (in 
European  waters  May,  1917)  were  promptly  recog- 
nized. A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  defense 
against  the  submarines,  and  this  was  much  needed. 
In  response  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  special 
mission  of  the  Entente  Allies,  American  troops  were 
sent  to  France  in  June,  and  there  followed  a  steady 
stream  of  transports  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  dangerous  transfer  of  troops  [was] 
wonderfully  well  handled  by  the  United  States 
Navy." — Ibid. 

7.  The  Battle  of  Flanders. — "As  the  seriousness 
of  the  submarine  danger  developed,  the  value  of 
the  Belgian  coast  to  the  Germans  became  evident. 
Early  in  the  war,  in  the  exultation  at  keeping  the 
Germans  from  Calais,  the  strategic  value  of  this 
strip  of  coast  as  a  base  had  not  been  realized. 
But,  by  the  middle  of  191 7,  Zeebrugge  began  to 
assume  large  proportions  as  a  tactical  objective. 
The  scene  of  the  allied  offensive  was  transferred  to 
Flanders.  French  troops  were  sent  to  this  sector 
to  reinforce  the  British,  and  on  July  31  a  new 
offensive  was  started  on  a  twenty-mile  front  from 
Dixmude  to  Warneton.  This  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  Flanders,  and  here  some  of  the  most 
desperate  fighting  of  the  year  took  place.  Ever 
since  the  advance  along  the  Belgian  coast,  in  1914, 
the  Germans  .  .  .  [had]  held  fast  to  the  position 
where  their  line  .  .  .  [stretched]  to  the  sea  on  the 
Yser,  north  of  Nieuport.  In  fact,  the  only  change 
in  this  region  in  191 7  was  a  German  surprise  attack, 
(July  10,)  unsuspected  by  the  British  aircraft.  By 
keeping  their  gain  the  Germans  improved  their  po- 
sition at  this  point.  In  August  the  great  offensive  of 
the  British  and  French  in  Flanders  won  only  local 
successes.  Their  attacks  did  not  endanger  the  Ger- 
man positions  sufficiently  to  cause  a  retreat  on  the 
coast,  and  further  south   the  Germans  were  able 


to  hold  Lens  against  all  attacks.  By  the  first  week 
in  September  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle  of 
Flanders." — Ibid. — See  also  below:  II.  Western 
front:  d,  5,  to  d,  25. 

8.  Italians  in  the  Julian  Alps. — "On  the  Ital- 
ian front  there  had  been  much  activity  in  the 
Summer  of  1917,  and  on  Aug.  18  began  the  "great 
Italian  offensive'  in  the  JuHan  Alps.  Here  early 
Italian  successes  were  thought  by  the  Italian  peo- 
ple to  be  the  precursors  of  great  victories,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  nation  leaped  toward  renewed 
empire  on  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  Russian 
front,  throughout  the  Summer  of  191 7,  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  chary  of  provoking  hostilities  on 
the  southeastern  front,  but  in  the  north  they  took 
advantage  of  the  military  and  naval  weakness  of 
the  Russians,  easily  capturing  Riga,  (Sept.  2,  1917,) 
and  afterward  Dago  Island  and  Oesel  Island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  (October,  191 7.) 
Occupying  these  points  of  strategic  importance  in- 
creased the  German  domination  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  battle  of  Flanders,  but 
from  Sept.  20  the  Allies  made  repeated  assaults 
beyond  Ypres.  As  before,  there  were  local  gains. 
Langemarck,  the  Ypres-Menin  road,  &c.,  are 
familiar  names.  But  the  battle  deteriorated  into 
floundering  through  seas  of  mud,  and  the  command 
of  the  Passchendaele  'ridge'  .  .  .  [was]  the  only 
strategic  result  that  .  .  .  [could]  be  claimed." — 
Ibid. 

9.  Invasion  of  Italy. — "On  the  Italian  front  the 
dreams  of  Italian  conquests  were  suddenly  de- 
stroyed by  a  Hindenburg  drive,  which  was  as  much 
of  a  surprise  as  those  earlier  in  the  war.  As  in 
1 91 6,  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  armies  had  per- 
mitted reinforcement  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and 
these  replenished  forces  were  launched  against  the 
Italians,  (Oct.  24,  1917,)  in  an  assault  that  won 
back  the  conquests  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  as 
many  weeks.  Not  only  were  all  the  Italian  gains 
swept  away,  but  the  drive  continued  far  into 
Venetia.  The  first  reports  of  these  overwhelming 
Italian  defeats  implied  demoralization  of  the  Ital- 
ian armies  by  German  propaganda.  .  .  .  [L' Homme 
Libre,  Clemenceau's  paper,  stated  on  Nov.  23,  191 7. 
that  the  debacle  was  the  result  of]  a  faulty 
disposition  of  Cadorna's  armies,  one  facing  north, 
the  other  facing  east,  with  a  gap  between  in 
the  region  of  Tolmino.  Against  this  undefended 
sector  was  directed  the  massed  assault  of  the 
Austro-German  armies.  The  consequent  rout  of 
both  Italian  armies  is  thus  explained.  There 
had  been  no  preparation  of  positions  for  de- 
fense by  the  overconfident  Cadorna,  and  the 
disastrous  retreat  continued  across  the  Tagliamento, 
with  constantly  increasing  losses  in  men  and  guns, 
to  the  Piave,  where  a  stand  was  at  last  made. 
The  awful  toll  of  losses  in  this  short  campaign 
(Oct.  24-Nov.  is)  rose  to  250,000  prisoners  and 
over  2,000  guns.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
this  Italian  defeat,  there  was  another  case  of  a 
surprise  concentration  of  great  bodies  of  troops 
and  artillery  undetected  by  the  airplane  scouts, 
though  the  Italian  air  service  is  known  to  be  one 
of   the   best." — Ibid. 

10.  Unity  of  military  control. — "In  this  ex- 
tremity Italy  appealed  for  help  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  both  nations  responded,  after  an 
agreement  for  'unity  of  control'  had  been  reached. 
This  agreement  made  Italy  for  the  first  time  really 
one  of  the  Entente  Allies,  and  the  operations  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  .Armies  were  co- 
ordinated. It  is  now  known  that  the  strength  of 
the  Austro-German  Army  was  much  exaggerated  in 
the  first  reports.     It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was 
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any  great  numerical  superiority  over  the  Italian 
armies.  Evidently,  after  the  stand  of  the  Italians, 
with  their  right  on  the  Piave  and  their  left  in  the 
northern  mountains,  it  was  necessary  lor  the  Teu- 
tons to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  also  their 
heavy  yuns,  which  had  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  advance.  Here  the  season  of  the 
year  became  a  great  factor.  Unusually  mild  con- 
ditions allowed  the  Austrians  to  increase  their 
pressure  on  the  Italians  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
and  they  won  many  Italian  positions  and  took 
a  toll  of  prisoners  (17,000)  in  the  first  half  of 
December.  Then  severe  cold  and  heavy  snows 
were  reported,  and  the  situation  changed  to  the 
advantage    of    the    Italian    defense." — Ibid. 

11.  British  attack  at  Cambrai. — "In  Novem- 
ber the  battle  of  Flanders  had  waned  into  raiding 
tactics,  but  the  British  had  been  preparing  for  a 
new  offensive  against  the  German  positions  near 
Cambrai.  The  plan  of  assault  was  novel  and 
ingenious.  Taking  advantage  of  darkness  and  misty 
weather,  a  large  number  of  tanks  had  been  aligned 
for  attack,  unsuspected  by  the  Germans.  Artificial 
smoke  had  been  added  to  the  concealment  of  the 
mist,  and  in  the  early  dawn  of  Nov.  20,  without 
any  warning  from  artillery  preparation,  the  sudden 
British  attack,  with  these  tanks  to  break  down 
entanglements  for  the  infantry,  scored  a  complete 
surprise  and  won  German  positions  for  a  depth  of 
five  miles.  Unfortunately,  there  had  been  no 
provision  for  a  strong  mobile  force  to  follow  up 
any  such  success,  and  the  result  of  the  attack 
was  to  throw  out  a  salient  some  twelve  miles  wide 
and  five  miles  deep  into  the  German  positions. 
Of  course,  this  salient  was  very  vulnerable,  and 
the  question  of  just  what  terrain  to  hold  should 
have  been  carefully  considered.  Instead  of  this, 
the  British  attempted  to  consolidate  all  their  gains. 
They  allowed  themselves  to  be  occupied  by  the 
attacks  in  the  direction  of  Inchy  and  Bourlon,  and 
the  Germans  in  turn  were  enabled  to  make  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  salient 
near  Gouzeaucourt,  (Nov.  30-Dec.  i.)  Here  the 
German  troops  even  penetrated  to  places  where 
construction  was  going  on  behind  the  lines  in 
fancied  security.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Ameri- 
can engineers,  so  occupied,  were  involved  in  the 
fighting.  As  a  result  of  this  counter-attack,  and 
because  of  artillery  concentrations  on  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  salient,  (Bourlon  Wood,  &c.,)  the 
British  were  compelled  to  relinquish  a  great  part 
of  their  gains  and  to  abandon  any  threat  against 
Cambrai.  The  score  was  nearly  even  as  regards 
prisoners  and  captured  guns.  So  great  an  overturn 
from  the  first  reports  of  victory  aroused  a  popular 
demand  for  an  inquiry,  which  was  promised  by 
the  War  Office.  For  the  rest  of  the  month  of 
December  there  was  no  activity  on  the  western 
front,  except  by  artillery  and  airplanes." — Ibid. 
— See  also  below:   II.  Western  front:   g. 

12.  Capture  of  Jerusalem. — "In  the  East  the 
British  expedition  from  Egypt  had  worked  up 
through  Palestine,  and  General  Allenby's  army 
captured  Jerusalem,  (Dec.  10,  igiy.)  Although 
this  cannot  be  called  a  great  tactical  importance 
in  a  military  sense,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  its 
capture  .  .  .  had  a  moral  effect  in  the  East.  On 
the  seas  the  Germans  persevered  in  their  submarine 
campaign,  and  in  spite  of  optimistic  statements  at 
different  times  by  the  British  Ministers  the  U-boats 
continue  to  do  great  damage.  It  was  only  by  in- 
creasing vigilance  that  sinkings  could  be  kept  from 
crippling  ocean  transportation.  There  was  great 
dissatisfaction   in    Great   Britain  concerning   naval 


conduct,  resulting  in  changes  in  the  British  Navy. 
bir  Eric  Geddes,  a  man  of  proved  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness, became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
(Nov.  I,  1917,)  and  Admiral  Wemyss  succeeded 
Admiral  JelUcoe  as  First  Sea  Lord,  (Dec.  26,  1917.)" 
—Ibid. 

13.  Russo-German  armistice. — "A  formal  arm- 
istice was  signed  between  the  Teutonic  allies  and 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government,  to  be  operative 
from  Dec.  17,  1917,  to  Jan.  14,  1918.  As  this  arti- 
cle deals  only  with  military  events,  it  is  only  proper 
to  comment  on  the  armistice  as  regards  its  influ- 
ence on  the  military  situation.  Most  of  the  press 
characterized  the  Russian  Reds  as  pro -German 
agents.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and 
consequently  the  Russian  situation  took  on  a  some- 
what more  favorable  asj>ect  in  a  military  sense. 
In  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  the  Russian 
revolutionists  insisted  that  the  Germans  were  'not 
to  carry  on  operative  military  transfers  on  the 
front  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  except 
such  transfers  as  were  already  begun  up  to  the 
moment  of  signing  this  agreement.'  At  first  it  was 
hastily  assumed  that  this  was  inoperative,  as  great 
transfers  of  troops  had  already  been  started.  The 
point  was  missed  that,  if  the  Bolsheviki  had  been 
pro-German  agents,  they  would  not  have  insisted 
on  this  condition  in  the  armistice.  Then,  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  the  Russian  Reds  refused  the 
German  terms,  which  implied  continued  occupation 
of  Russian  territory — and  friction  followed  be- 
tween the  Teutons  and  the  Russians.  This  was  a 
distinct  improvement  of  the  military  situation,  as 
it  compelled  the  Teutonic  allies  to  retain  troops 
on  the  Russian  fronts  and  delayed  the  release  of 
prisoners  held  by  the  Russians." — J.  G.  Frothing- 
ham,  Review  of  the  military  events  of  1917  {New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Feb.,  1Q18). — See  also 
below:  III.  Russia  and  the  Eastern  front:  a. 


II.    WESTERN    FRONT 

(a)  German  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg  line. — 
"When  Hindenburg  displaced  Falkenhayn,  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1916,  he  wisely  elected  to  follow  a  strictly 
defensive  policy  on  the  Western  Front.  Results 
justified  his  judgment.  The  complete  German  de- 
feat at  Verdun  was  followed  by  a  drawn  battle 
on  the  Somme  and  a  brilliant  triumph  in  Rumania. 
Hindenburg  fell  into  the  background,  however,  in 
the  winter  of  1917,  when  Ludendorff  made  his 
bargain  with  the  U-boat  extremists,  challenged  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  war,  and  thus  introduced 
a  new  and  dangerously  disturbing  factor  into 
Germany's  military  problem.  If  the  U-boat  failed 
and  America  sent  to  France  the  armies  she  was 
capable  of  raising,  then  Germany's  greatest  need 
might  be  to  dispose  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
before  the  American  reinforcement  arrived.  But 
the  German  High  Command  shut  its  eyes  to  that 
contingency.  It  preferred  to  think  that  the 
U-boats  would  starve  out  Great  Britain  and  that 
America  could  not  make  her  power  felt  on  the 
battlefield  within  three  years — if  ever.  Ludendorff 
therefore  decided  to  watch  events  on  the  Eastern 
Front,  where  Russia  was  in  dissolution,  and  to 
continue  Hindenburg's  waiting  policy  in  the  West 
— at  least  through  191 7.  Acceptance  of  the  defen- 
sive in  France  for  a  long  period  involved  a  recti- 
fication of  the  German  position  there,  made  in- 
secure by  the  results  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
In  the  winter  of  1916-17  the  German  High  Com- 
mand made  preparations  for  drawing  out  of  the 
weakened     Noyon    salient    and    establishing    the 
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armies  on  the  newly-constructed  Hindenburg  Line. 
This  retirement  was  planned  for  the  early  spring 
and  was  probably  hastened  a  little  by  a  reopening 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme.  When  Field  Marshal 
Haig  broke  off  the  Somme  operations  on  Novem- 
ber i8,  1916,  he  had  forced  the  enemy  into  a  pro- 
nounced sahent  in  the  area  north  of  the  Ancre 
River.  The  German  positions  between  Arras  and 
Bapaume  formed  the  base  and  one  leg  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  other  leg  being  the  high  road 
from  Bapaume  to  Arras.  The  British  had  en- 
veloped the  triangle  on  its  western  and  southern 
sides.  If  they  should  take  Bapaume  they  would 
roll  up  its  third  side.  The  south-western  corner 
of  the  triangle  was  open  to  converging  attack  and 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  determined  to 
utilize  the  winter  months  in  pinching  the  Germans 
out    of    it.     These    operations,    lasting    from    the 


line  and  established  the  main  line  of  defence,  or 
battle  front,  a  mile  or  two  farther  back." — W.  L. 
McPherson,  Short  history  of  the  Great  War,  pp. 
260-264. 

I.  German  "pill  boxes." — "The  'pill  boxes,' 
small  concrete  forts  level  with  the  surface  and 
holding  garrisons  armed  with  machine  guns,  were 
hardly  worth  a  'drum  fire'  bombardment.  As  tar- 
gets they  were  too  tiny  and  too  dispersed.  Their 
function  was  to  retard  an  attack  and  throw  it  into 
confusion.  If  the  assailants  penetrated  toward  the 
battle  position,  they  were  to  be  met  with  a  vig- 
orous counter-attack.  This  latter  manoeuvre  was 
not  emphasized  in  the  British  winter  operation 
west  of  Bapaume,  because  Hindenburg  had  de- 
cided to  yield  all  his  advanced  positions  in  Picardy. 
But  it  became  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Arras 
and  in  all  the  succeeding  battles  on  the  Western 
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first  week  of  January  to  the  second  week  in 
March,  were  entirely  successful.  The  original  Ger- 
man line  to  the  west  of  Bapaume,  running  from 
the  Ancre  north-east  to  Arras,  was  gradually  taken 
in  the  rear  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  By  March 
13th  the  whole  area  west  of  Bapaume  was  cleared, 
and  the  city  was  brought  under  short-range  artil- 
lery fire  from  the  west  and  northwest,  as  well  as 
from  the  south-west  and  south.  But  by  March 
iSth  the  German  retirement  was  already  under 
way.  In  its  last  stages  the  Germah  defence  west 
of  Bapaume  was  only  a  cover  for  Hindenburg's 
'strategic'  retreat.  In  the  fighting  on  the  Ancre 
the  Germans  used  for  the  first  time  a  new  form 
of  defensive  tactics.  This  consisted  in  a  marked 
thinning  out  of  the  front  line  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  scattered  centres  of  resistance  for  the  con- 
tinuous, strongly  held  trench.  In  the  later  stages 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  the  enemy  had  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  prisoners  trapped  in  their  dug- 
outs by  artillery  barrages.  The  German  High 
Command  therefore  developed  the   'pill-box'  first 


Front  during  191 7.  It  succeeded  in  preventing 
an  Allied  break-through  on  anything  but  a  local 
scale.  But  it  also  imposed  a  new  burden  on  the 
defensive  and  thus  led  rapidly  to  the  equalization 
of  the  offensive  and  the  defensive  and  constituted 
the  first  stage  of  a  return  to  semi-open  warfare. 
Early  in  the  winter  the  British  had  extended  their 
line  south  of  the  Somme  as  far  as  Roye.  It  fell 
to  them,  therefore,  to  occupy  Bapaume,  Peronne, 
and  Chaulnes — the  three  objectives  of  the  Somme 
battle — when  Hindenburg  drew  back  out  of  the 
Noyon  salient.  The  retirement  began  about 
March  15.  On  March  17th  Bapaume  and 
Chaulnes  were  evacuated.  Peronne  was  delivered 
on  March  i8th.  On  that  day  the  French  reached 
Noyon.  Only  rear-guard  actions  were  fought 
while  the  Germans  were  retiring  and  settling  into 
their  new  positions.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
retirement  was  about  twenty-five  miles,  from 
Chaulnes  and  Roye  east  to  the  OL'^c  Valley,  be- 
tween St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere.  Above  Peronne 
the    Germans    retreated    about    ten    miles;    above 
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Bapaume  only  about  five  or  six  miles.  The  Hin- 
denburg  Line  or  Zone  joined  the  old  German 
line,  on  the  south,  along  the  Ailette  River.  It 
ran  north  to  La  Fere  and  up  the  Oise  Valley 
to  Moy.  Thence  it  turned  north-west  toward  St. 
Quentin,  which  was  enveloped  on  the  south  and 
south-east  by  the  French.  From  St.  Quentin  it 
passed  north  and  north-west,  skirting  Le  Catelet, 
leaving  Cambrai  about  five  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
connecting  with  the  old  German  line  just  below 
Arras." — Ibid,,  pp.  264-265. 

2.  Devastation  of  evacuated  territory. — "The 
territory  evacuated  contained  about  one  thousand 
square  miles  and,  before  the  war,  had  supported 
a  population  of  about  two  hundred  thousand.  It 
was  systematically  and  brutally  devastated.  Cities 
and  towns  were  razed,  roads  and  bridges  destroyed, 
trees  cut  down,  farms  ruined,  and  homes  pillaged. 
Hindenburg  made  the  salient  he  abandoned  a 
desolate  waste,  not  alone  for  military  reasons 
but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  German  policy  of 
cold-blooded  malice  and  terrorism.  The  German 
communiques  described  the  retreat  as  a  purely 
voluntary  one,  planned  with  a  definite  strategic 
object  in  view  and  conducted  with  masterly  pre- 
cision. It  was  voluntary,  however,  only  in  the 
sense  of  anticipating  the  inevitable.  Hindenburg 
could  not  have  held  the  Noyon  salient  any  longer, 
without  running  useless  risks.  It  had  become  a 
trap.  If  he  had  not  withdrawn  from  it  without  a 
fight  in  March,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  it  in  April  as  a  consequence  of  the  British 
advance  east  of  Arras." — Ibid.,  pp.  265-266. 

(b)  Joffre  retired. — Nivelle  in  command. — 
New  plan  of  campaign. — "On  i6th  December  1Q16 
Nivelle  suceeded  Joffre  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  France,  and  .  .  .  altered  the  original  plan  for 
the  coming  spring.  The  new  scheme  had  some  of 
the  features  of  the  old:  the  British  w'ere  to  advance 
to  Arras,  and  the  French  east  of  the  Somme;  and 
then  when  the  enemy  was  confused  by  attacks  in 
widely  separated  localities,  the  deadly  blow  was 
to  be  delivered  in  the  south.  But  in  designing  this 
last  stage  Nivelle  departed  wholly  from  Joffre's 
conception  and  from  the  Somme  tactics  of  a  move- 
ment by  steady  stages  to  limited  objectives.  On 
the  Aisne  ...  he  hoped  to  break  through  at  once 
between  Vailly  and  Rheims,  smash  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Siegfried  Line,  and  envelop  the 
whole  position.  Verdun  had  brought  him  fame, 
and  that  fame  had  been  won  by  enterprises  of 
peculiar  audacity  and  brilliance.  ...  He  consid- 
ered rightly  that  the  last  word  had  not  been 
spoken  in  tactics,  that  new  devices  might  be  found, 
and  that  the  enemy's  stolid  strength  might  be 
broken  by  other  means  than  slow  sapping.  His 
aim  now  was  the  'decisive  blow' — not  to  weaken 
but  to  crush,  not  to  'break  up'  but  to  'break 
through.'  With  robust  self-confidence  he  promised 
himself  Laon  as  the  result  of  the  first  day's  action, 
and  such  a  gain  was  inconceivable  unless  he  really 
suceeded  in  crumbling  the  whole  enemy  defences." 
— J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp. 
465-466. — Carried  away  by  her  Verdun  victories, 
France  demanded  an  aggresive  effort.  Foch  went 
to  study  conditions  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  De 
Castelnau  went  to  Russia,  and  Nivelle  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  armies.  A  new  supply  of 
guns,  and  a  vast  stock  of  shell  had  made  the  artil- 
lery powerful,  and  early  in  April  the  picked  corps 
of  the  French  army  were  concentrated  on  the 
selected  sectors  between  Soissons  and  Souain. 

I.  Chemin  des  Dames. — Moronvillers  fight. — 
French  recapture  Auberive. — "At  8.30  on  April 
16,  the  first  assault  was  delivered  along  the  Aisne 


plateau,  between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  against  the 
Iront  traversed  by  the  ancient  road  of  chivalry, 
the  Chemin  des  Dames,  where  von  Kluck  made 
his  great  stand,  and  along  its  curve  over  the  heights 
northwest  of  Rheims  where  von  Buelow's  left  had 
rallied.  A  special  force  operated  against  the  hills 
above  Rheims,  notably  Brimont,  where  guns  shook 
the  world  by  their  insensate  Strafe  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Backed  perfectly  by  the  artillery,  the  troops 
stormed  successive  German  lines,  breaking  in  and 
roUing  them  up  in  sequence.  When  the  first  Aisne 
lines  were  down  and  the  Crown  Prince  had  hur- 
ried over  his  guns  and  reserves,  flinging  in  sixteen 
divisions,  an  unexpected  assault  was  deUvered  on 
the  Rheims  heights.  The  objectives  in  this  wide 
battle  were  the  capture  of  Laon  and  its  railroads, 
and  the  release  of  Rheims  from  the  destructive 
curve  clamped  above  the  city.  .  .  .  Miles  ol 
tortUlard  had  been  built  by  the  French  during 
the  winter,  so  that  men  and  supplies  could  be 
railed  rapidly  to  necessary  points.  A  feature  of  the 
attack  was  the  support  rendered  by  the  field  bat- 
teries which  followed  the  infantry  closely,  protect- 
ing each  sector  with  local  creeping  barrage,  ana 
meeting  each  emergency  as  it  arose.  German 
counter  attacks  were  broken  up;  points  developinp; 
special  resisance  were  subdued  by  a  rain  of 
shells,  and  for  three  days  French  progress  was 
hardly  halted.  On  the  first  day  of  uphill  battle  the 
front  lines  along  the  Aisne  were  crushed  from 
Missy  to  the  Craonne  plateau,  where  a  footing 
was  gained  on  the  height  and  a  wedge  driven  into 
the  second  line  toward  Juvincourt.  The  Ville- 
aux-Bois  was  surrounded  and  an  entire  regiment 
captured.  East  of  Soissons  also  a  huge  gain  was 
made  on  the  flank  of  the  positions  gained  by  von 
Kluck  during  the  Aisne  flood,  where  a  huge  salient 
dominated  by  Fort  Conde  reached  across  the  river 
and  enabled  the  enemy  to  launch  assaults  on  the 
south  bank  and  menace  the  r^ar  of  the  Aisne  lint. 
All  German  counter  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  at 
daylight  the  French  again  swept  forward,  extend- 
ing the  right  of  the  attack  for  seventeen  miles  of 
Auberive  over  the  fortified  hills  east  of  Rheims 
from  Mont  Cornillet  across  the  Moronvillers  massif 
to  Vaudevincourt.  The  heights  were  protected  on 
the  face  by  seven  trench  lines,  which  were  cap- 
tured. Huge  wedges  of  men  then  fought  their  way 
forward  on  either  side  of  the  plateau.  On  the  east, 
Auberive  was  stormed,  flanked,  and  taken.  From 
this  salient  the  ridge  on  the  north  was  won  and 
the  second  part  of  the  third  lines  on  Moronvillers 
were  flanked  and  turned.  Forces  from  the  wedge 
on  the  west  had  worked  around  in  rear,  and  the 
face  of  the  stubborn  plateaux,  six  and  a  half  miles 
of  solid  fortifications — in  places  1000  feet  high — 
was  captured  on  the  third  day  with  most  of  the 
heavy  artillery." — G.  C.  Musgrave,  Under  four 
fUigs  for  France,  pp.  311-313. 

(i)  Fighting  above  Rheims. — "The  most  stub- 
born fighting  occurred  on  the  heights  above 
Rheims,  where  the  German  guns  were  retaliating 
uselessly  on  the  tortured  city.  At  terrific  cost,  a 
footing  was  gained  on  the  heights  of  Bricourt,  but 
the  first  progress  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
Russian  Division  fought  splendidly  along  the  Aisne- 
Marne  Canal  to  Courcy,  which  was  successfully 
stormed,  enabling  a  wedge  to  push  up  along  the 
railroad  west  of  Brimont.  Farther  west,  the  French 
pushed  up  on  both  sides  of  Craonne  plateau  along 
the  Laon  road,  and  on  the  left  took  Chavonne, 
which  was  stubbornly  defended,  and  Ostel,  a  mile 
above.  Along  the  general  Aisne  front,  between  Missy 
and  Chavonne,  the  French  had  cleared  a  wide  system 
of   field   fortifications,   including   the   approach   to 
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Bray.  Seventeen  thousand  prisoners  and  92  guns 
were  the  proceeds  of  the  tirst  three  days.  The 
Germans  were  pushed  back  trom  successive  posi- 
tions, but  raihed  in  a  general  line  marked  by  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  in  many  places  500  feet  higher 
than  the  original  French  line  above  the  river,  and 
with  the  Ailette  Valley  between  them.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  Hindenburg  system  on  the  west  front 
to  the  Aisne  line  was  protected  by  a  nest  of  out- 
post positions  across  the  road  from  Soissons  to 
Laon.  The  ground  gained  at  Vailly  east  of  the 
saUent  maintained  by  Fort  Conde  and  its  bridge- 
head south  of  the  river,  became  the  base  of  an 
ambitious  plan  to  drive  the  wedge  deeply  north- 
west to  meet  the  ape.x  of  a  similar  wedge  to  be 
forced  in  southeast,  from  the  west  front  at  Laf- 
faux.  This  would  obviously  cut  out  a  corner  of 
ugly  outpost  defenses  between  Laon  and  Soissons, 
and  would  include  in  the  isolated  area  Fort  Conde. 
a  hill  400  feet  high,  with  its  wide  field  of  fire 
which  made  it  impregnable  for  ordinary  attack. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  the  operation  repeated  the  first 
abortive  efforts  made  by  Germans  to  isolate  Ver- 
dun."— Ibid.,  pp.  314-31S. 

(ii)  Capture  of  Nanteuil. — "Nanteuil  was  cap- 
tured by  a  unique  sweep  of  French  cavalry.  When 
the  artillery  had  broken  a  gap  on  the  flank  which 
the  infantry  stormed  and  widened,  the  cavalry 
rode  into  the  break,  galloped  behind  the  town, 
and  completed  its  envelopment  before  the  reserves 
could  get  up.  This  cleared  the  front  south  of  Laf- 
faux  and  to  the  approaches  to  Fort  Malmaison 
holding  the  road  to  Laon.  The  French  also  took 
Neyville  above  it.  Reserves  poured  down  the 
road  from  Laon  to  hold  the  road,  but  with  the 
French  on  three  sides  a  simultaneous  attack  cap- 
tured Laffaux  with  its  mass  of  fortified  quarries. 
.  .  .  Joffre  started  his  mission  to  the  United  States 
with  the  most  encouraging  situation  on  the  front 
that  France  had  known  since  the  victory  of  the 
Marne.  On  April  19,  the  French  advanced  above 
Soissons  from  the  west  and  south.  .  .  .  The  German 
guns  escap)ed  through  the  narrowing  gap,  but  the 
Saxon  brigade  was  too  slow ;  it  was  caught  be- 
tween two  fires  and  the  survivors  surrendered. 
The  Germans  fell  back  to  the  reserve  Siegfried 
line  protecting  Laon,  and  along  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  which  here  runs  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Aisne  plateau,  abandoning  the  Vregny  salient, 
though  their  guns  could  still  enfilade  part  of  the 
Aisne  Valley.  On  April  20,  fresh  German  divisions 
were  thrown  on  the  .Msne  front.  But  the  French 
were  now  a  mile  north  of  Ostel;  Brave  en  Laon- 
nois  was  captured  and  the  entire  front  eastward 
to  Courtaqon,  with  five  batteries  and  three  depots 
with  stores — gains  held  in  the  face  of  five  desperate 
counter  attacks.  At  three  points  they  were  touch- 
ing the  famous  road." — G.  C.  Musgrave,  Under 
four  flags  for  France,  pp.  31S-316. 

(iii)  Second  phase  of  battle. — "Nivelle  was  now 
free  to  develop  the  second  phase  of  his  battle  for 
the  actual  capture  of  Laon.  The  city  stands  at 
the  apex  of  a  triangular  block  of  heights  rising 
from  the  Aisne  Valley,  which  outlines  the  base  of 
the  position.  The  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon 
marks  one  side  of  the  triangle,  and  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  Rhcims-Lnnn  road  across  the  Craonne 
plateau,  the  other.  Fighting  its  way  north  from 
the  Aisne,  the  army  was  pushing  up  the  base  of 
this  triangle,  while  on  either  side  wedges  northeast 
from  Laffaux  and  northwest  through  Craonne  were 
to  close  toward  the  apex,  Laon,  each  operation 
automatically  shortenintr  the  lines  of  attack.  With 
the  capture  of  Vauxaillon  above  Laffaux,  the  grip 
had  widened  on  the  Hindenburg  system  across  the 


Laon  road.  Rains  hampered  the  operations,  but 
the  French  forces  to  the  east  concentrated  on  the 
edge  of  the  Craonne  plateaux,  and  on  May  4, 
they  swept  across,  smashing  the  defenses,  capturing 
Craonne,  and  driving  the  enemy  from  the  Case- 
ments, and  the  Californie,  called  in  Germany  the 
'Winterberg.'  As  the  French  were  digging  in  on 
the  plateaux,  three  selected  divisions,  headed  by 
Roehr's  shock  units,  made  a  desperate  drive  at 
Berry-au-Bac,  southeast  of  the  new  gains.  The 
Fusil  Mitrailleurs  took  heavy  toll  of  the  charging 
masses,  but  numbers  finally  told.  The  French 
front  was  broken  and  the  Germans  sent  up  fresh 
troops  to  push  in  behind  the  distended  lines.  The 
enemy  was  now  on  the  river,  menacing  the  rigni 
flank  and  rear  of  the  entire  Aisne  line.  A  great 
disaster  threatened.  Nivelle  at  once  gathered  a 
force  to  check  the  menace.  Thousands  of  gallant 
French  soldiers  threw  themselves  against  the  elated 
enemy,  and  during  the  next  day  the  gaps  were 
localized  and  walled  in  at  heavy  cost.  The  Crown 
Prince  was  concentrating  his  energy  to  press  the 
advantage.  Berlin  announced  that  the  French 
front  was  broken.  And  with  superb  confidence, 
at  the  height  of  the  crisis  east  of  Craonne,  Nivelle 
ordered  a  general  advance  along  the  entire  Aisne 
front." — G.  C.  Musgrave,  Under  four  flags  for 
France,  pp.  317-318. 

(iv)  General  advance  of  the  French. — "The  Ger- 
mans were  caught  off  guard  by  this  astounding 
offensive.  The  French  Army  smashed  their  entire 
front  of  eighteen  miles  and,  except  below  Laon, 
drove  them  right  off  the  Aisne  ridges,  sweeping 
across  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  The  tricolor  was 
waving  triumphantly  on  the  backbone  of  the  bar- 
rier that  had  marked  the  western  half  of  Germany's 
southern  war  frontier.  The  French  Armies  were 
looking  down  on  the  Aillette  Valley,  with  magnifi- 
cent observation  posts  and  artillery  positions  to 
pave  the  way  to  Laon,  whose  spires  ghttered 
among  the  wooded  hills  only  seven  miles  distant — 
a  prize  to  which  they  now  held  most  of  the  im- 
portant approaches.  In  some  sections,  the  front 
has  been  advanced  four  miles.  Official  Germany 
was  stunned  at  the  news  and  Hindenburg  rushed 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Crown  Prince,  pushing 
his  car  under  shell  fire  to  look  over  the  scene  of 
the  reverse.  During  the  battle,  furious  fighting 
has  taken  place  before  Rheims.  With  the  entire 
Aisne  line  pushed  north,  the  front  east  of  Juvin- 
court  curved  sharply  back  southeast  by  the  Berry- 
au-Bac  salient  to  the  canal  and  the  occupied  hills 
north  of  the  city.  With  a  strong  footing  on  both 
sides  of  Brimont,  the  French  now  strove  to  break 
in  from  the  curve  above  it  and  envelop  it  from 
the  north.  On  a  six-mile  front,  the  French  had 
pushed  the  line  toward  the  valley  of  the  Suippe. 
East  of  Rheims,  Fort  Pompelle  was  retaken  and 
definite  wedges  were  driven  between  the  heights 
of  the  old  French  fortified  line  toward  Beine. 
Baden,  Saxon,  and  Brandenburg  troops  held  the 
three  observation  posts  1,000  feet  high,  on  the  line 
toward  Auberive,  and  these  changed  hands  defi- 
nitely by  May  20,  after  a  furious  struegle." — G.  C. 
Musgrave,   Under  four  flags  for  France,  pp.  319- 

320- 

(v)  German  reinforcement  from  Russian  front. 
— "But  France  was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  bitter 
disapi)ointmont  through  the  continued  stagnation 
in  Rus'i'a.  The  German  .'\rmy  on  the  east  front 
had  n-.'iti'd  and  refitted;  its  artillery  had  been  pas- 
sive for  weeks,  using  no  ammunition,  while  the 
Russian  gunners  stood  idle  with  a  stock  of  British 
shells  sent  to  enable  winter  pressure  to  follow 
Brusiloff's    offensive.    The    German    artillery    was 
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soon  transferred  to  France  and  extended  in  an 
unbroken  curve  below  Laon  and  above  Rheims,  to 
check  a  further  French  advance.  Division  after 
division  of  troops  was  rushed  from  the  Russian 
front  to  stem  the  French  tide,  which  had  sacri- 
ficed 85,000  men  when  the  chance  for  a  final  deci- 
sion was  taken  from  them.  Toward  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  French  on  the  west  front  were 
cutting  out  huge  sections  of  the  fortified  Gobain 
forest,  and  normally  would  have  followed  up  their 
victories  on  the  south  front,  intense  bombardments 
broke  up  their  advances.  On  June  4,  German 
waves,  a  division  strong,  flowed  simultaneously 
against  the  Casemates,  Californie,  and  Vauclerc 
plateaux.  The  Crown  Prince  repeated  his  Verdun 
tactics.  Guns  were  concentrated  in  curves  on 
definite  sectors;  the  troops  attacked  in  dense 
masses.  To  save  life  where  yards  of  ground  were 
not  vital,  the  French  withdrew  from  their  front 
lines    when    the    bombardment    opened.     At    close 


front   by   normal  pressure." — Ibid.,  pp.  321-322. — 
See  also  France:   1917. 

2.  German  attack  on  the  Champagne  front. — 
"Failing  at  Craonne,  the  Crown  Prince  attacked 
on  the  Champagne  front,  and  failing  there  he 
opened  a  terrific  bombardment  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  followed  by  desperate  assaults  that  gained 
a  definite  footing  at  some  points.  Again  the 
French  regained  the  ground  by  counter  attack. 
Then  the  assault  spread  suddenly  to  the  Craonne 
heights,  where  ground  was  regained  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  appalling  cost,  only  to  be  lost  a  week 
later.  Hindenburg  determined  to  retake  the  lost 
ridges  at  all  costs.  The  positions  were  important, 
but  the  fury  of  the  assaults  were  inspired  by  a 
double  motive.  He  hoped  to  break  the  heart  of 
France  before  an  adequate  army  cou'd  be  sent 
from  the  United  States.  He  feared  the  hour  when 
those  fresh  and  ardent  forces  might  strike  along 
the    Aisne    front,    where    even    the  investment    of 
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range  their  field  batteries  poured  shells  at  the 
advancing  masses,  harried  the  survivors  in  the  cap- 
tured trenches,  and  then  recaptured  the  position 
with  the  bayonet.  Assault  after  assault  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  the  forces  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
but  the  French  casualties  were  also  heavy.  Twice 
the  enemy  attained  a  definite  footing  on  the 
plateaux,  but  was  ejected  by  counter  attacks  and 
the  early  gains  were  made  good.  West  of  Rheims 
ground  was  also  gained  between  Monts  Blond  and 
Cornillet,  but  on  the  iron  circle  above  the  city 
a  concentration  of  men  and  guns  made  further 
progress  impossible,  and  the  ancient  capital  had 
been  smashed  out  of  recognition  in  retaliation. 
Senator  Root  had  spoken  of  the  annoyance  ex- 
pressed by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Russia 
because  the  French  and  British  missions  urged 
that  the  army  should  instantly  recommence  opera- 
tions. Decisive  results  were  never  nearer  than  at 
the  hour  that  Russia  failed.  The  British  had  re- 
equipped  her  army  with  field  batteries,  heavy  guns, 
and  crews  to  man  them.  But  while  Russia  was 
wrangling,  the  early  promise  of  the  British  and 
French  offensives  was  negatived  by  guns  and  re- 
serves that  could  have   been  held  on  the  eastern 


Laon  coupled  with  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
Douai  by  the  British,  would  cripple  the  railway 
system  and  force  another  strategic  retreat,  with  a 
severe  modification  of  the  rectangle  maintained  in 
France.  During  June  and  July  the  fighting  raged 
on  without  respite.  Both  sides  made  gains.  The 
French  counter-attack  on  June  27  broke  the  Ger- 
man front  at  Hurtebise  farm.  In  the  impetuousity 
of  the  assault,  the  troops  swept  by  the  entrance 
to  the  famous  Dragon's  Cave,  and  its  garrison  sur- 
rendered ignominously  to  a  French  priest  who 
came  up  to  help  the  wounded.  On  July  4,  the 
Germans  made  their  major  effort  to  regain  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.  The  attack  was  repeated  on 
the  14th  and  changed  to  Craonne  on  the  24th,  but 
the  efforts  of  seventy  divisions — over  a  million 
men — have  not  been  able  to  entirely  affect  the 
French  position,  and  the  German  losses  have  been 
prodigious.  During  August  the  attacks  degener- 
ated into  mere  trench  raids  on  a  large  scale  and 
on  September  4  many  German  batteries  were  sent 
north  to  Belgium." — Ibid.,  pp.  322-323. 

(i)  Failure  of  French  efforts. — "The  French 
maintained  their  hold  on  the  heights,  but  their 
losses  were  appalling.     The  capture  of  Laon  must 
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be  effected  by  more  patient  tactics.  Perhaps  the 
price  for  the  ridges  was  too  high  to  pay  since  the 
audacious  operation  came  to  a  standstill.  Fetain 
was  restored  to  the  supreme  command  with  Foch 
chief  of  staff.  Nivelle  retired  with  Mangin  to 
await  the  verdict  of  history  which  can  be  rendered 
only  when  the  effect  of  the  waste  of  Germany's 
man  power  can  be  weighed.  Beiow  Laon  the  Ger- 
mans still  held  high  ground  before  the  French 
hnes  with  dominating  artillery  positions.  For 
some  days  Trommelfeueren  [drum  fire]  epitomized 
the  German  reports  from  this  sector.  On  October 
25  the  cars  of  General  Petain,  Generals  Pershing 
and  Sibert  and  many  American  officers  drove  at 
dawn  to  join  D'Esperey's  forces.  Hindenburg's 
main  reserves  had  gone  to  the  Italian  front,  and 
the  French  were  to  strike  another  blow  to  Laon. 
Under  the  interested  eyes  of  American  officers  of 
all  branches,  picked  forces  led  by  General  Maistre 
attacked  between  Vauxvaillon  and  Chevrigny.  The 
western  front  curved  round  the  St.  Gobain  massif, 
with  Fort  Malmaison  holding  the  southeastern 
approaches  before  which  the  previous  offensive  had 
been  halted.  By  midday  the  French  had  pushed 
round  the  fort.  Field  guns  were  thrown  forward 
close  behind  the  line  of  attack,  and  Malmaison 
fell.  On  the  second  day  the  Germans  were  pushed 
back  across  the  valley,  the  Forest  of  Pinon  was 
in  French  hands,  and  twenty-five  square  miles  of 
ground  had  been  gained  at  the  base  of  the  Laon 
triangle,  with  cave  and  quarry  strongholds,  and 
a  section  of  the  old  Brussels  railroad.  Many  guns 
and  ii,ooo  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  stroke 
which  would  allow  a  wedge  to  be  driven  between 
St.  Gobain  and  Laon.  In  a  few  days  the  Germans 
withdrew  across  the  Ailette,  abandoning  the  salient 
below  the  city.  The  loss  of  Laon,  which  links  the 
railroads  from  the  north  and  east  would  be  a 
serious  blow,  and  coupled  with  the  growing  wedge 
in  Belgium,  would  force  Germany  to  retire  to 
the  strong  Meuse  line  already  prepared  from  Ant- 
werp across  Belgium  to  Charleroi,  and  along  the 
Meuse  to  the  east  of  Verdun,  a  buffer  to  her  own 
frontier." — G.  C.  Musgrave,  Under  four  flags  for 
France,  pp.  323-324. 

3.  Critical  review  of  French  offensive. — 
"General  Nivelle,  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  suc- 
cess at  Verdun,  and  backed  by  the  authority  of 
General  Lyautey,  the  Minister  of  War,  .  .  .  pre- 
pared a  new  plan  of  campaign  for  191 7,  which 
apparently  had  the  approval  of  all  concerned.  .  .  . 
Further,  to  ensure  success,  he  advocated  unity  of 
command,  .  .  .  with  the  result  that  a  document 
agreeing  to  the  British  forces  being  at  the  disposal 
of  General  Nivelle  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
both  Prime  Ministers  and  both  Commanders-in- 
Chief.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  operations  was  undoubtedly 
a  good  one,  for  it  embodied  a  series  of  punches, 
a  method  whose  efficacy  was  proved  to  the  hilt 
in  igi8.  The  British  were  first  to  attack  via 
Vimy,  towards  Cambrai ;  then  the  French,  under 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  on  the  front  Roye- 
Lassigny  towards  St.  Quentin.  The  Belgians  were 
also  to  take  the  offensive;  and  these  efforts  were 
to  be  followed  by  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
break-through  in  the  district  of  Reims-Soissons 
(the  Aisne)  by  a  group  of  armies  under  General 
Micheler.  General  Nivelle  hoped  on  the  first  day 
to  reach  the  line  of  German  heavy  guns.  The 
German  retirement  to  the  Hindenburg  line  nat- 
urally deranged  some  of  the  preparations;  but  it 
did  not  ruin  the  offensive  plans  of  the  Allies,  or 
take  from  them  the  initiative.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
before  the  operations  were  begun  there  came, 
March  17,  a  Ministerial  crisis  in  France — M.  Ribot 


succeeded  M.  Briand  and  M.  Painleve  became  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  latter  passed  for  being  hostile 
to  General  Nivelle  and  opposed  to  the  offensive. 
At  any  rate,  .  .  .  the  Government  commenced  a 
struggle  to  get  control  01  the  military  operations. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  was  bombarded  with 
questions,  and  his  subordinate  generals  were  sent 
for  and  interrogated.  There  were  endless  conler- 
ences  and  interviews,  and  General  Nivelle  naturally 
offered  to  resign.  .  .  .  The  General  at  first  insisted 
and  wrote  out  his  resignation,  alleging  that  he  felt 
the  atmosphere  changed;  but  was  persuaded,  on 
account  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  Army 
and  the  AUied  nations,  to  withdraw  it.  Prepara- 
tions continued ;  but  General  Nivelle  was  harassed 
by  constant  visits  to  the  front  of  Ministers  and 
other  official  personages,  whom  he  had  to  accom- 
pany, and  by  'trop  frequents  appels  a  Paris' — dur- 
ing the  important  sixteen  days,  March  22  to  April 
6,  he  was  twelve  days  away  from  his  Headquar- 
ters. His  appeals  to  M.  Painleve  to  give  him  back 
the  Director-General  of  Medical  Services,  whose 
post  had  been  abolished,  were  not  listened  to.  As 
is  very  well  known,  the  medical  arrangements  made 
were  totally  inadequate,  and  the  sending  of 
wounded  all  over  France  during  the  battle  did 
much  to  spread  alarm  and  despondency.  Then  on 
April  4-5  an  N.  C.  O.  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
carrying  a  document  giving  the  order  of  battle  of 
the  troops  north  of  the  Aisne  and  the  corps  objec- 
tives. Nivelle  was  evidently  out  of  luck,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  change  the  plan.  The  British  be- 
gan the  offensive  on  the  gth  with  a  great  victory 
(Vimy).  The  French  attack  near  St.  Quentin  made 
no  progress,  but  the  main  attack  on  the  Aisne  fol- 
lowed on  the  1 6th.  It  did  not  meet  with  the 
immediate  and  far-reaching  success  expected ;  the 
advance  made,  owing  to  machine-gun  fire,  was 
small;  senators,  deputies,  and  other  civilian  spec- 
tators who  under  the  Minister  of  War's  auspices, 
witnessed  the  battle  from  safe  observation  posts, 
were  horrified  at  bloodshed  new  to  them.  An 
American  journalist,  Mr.  W.  Williams,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  were  'mad  with  panic'  .  .  . 
The  losses  were  put,  even  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
at  double  the  real  figures.  .  .  .  [Defeatists]  and 
pacifists  took  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  heads, 
and  began  a  regular  propaganda  in  the  Army.  .  .  . 
General  Nivelle  was  summoned  twice  to  Paris,  and 
Field-Marshal  Haig  was  called  in.  .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  War  de- 
clared that  the  intention  of  the  Comite  de  Guerre 
was  to  continue  the  battle.  General  Nivelle  pre- 
pared to  do  so  by  shifting  the  axis  of  his  attack 
to  the  northeast,  with  a  view  to  capturing  the 
three  hills  north-west  of  Reims: — Brimont-Spins- 
Sapigneul.  Now  a  curious  incident  occurred.  The 
Minister  of  War  had  most  irregularly  been  ques- 
tioning subordinate  generals;  and  from  one  of 
them  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  capture  of 
Brimont  would  cost  60,000  men.  General  Mazel, 
the  general  in  question,  states  that  he  understood 
M.  Painleve  to  inquire  what  effectives  would  be 
wanted.  'I  replied  one  corps  for  Brimont,  an- 
other for  Mont  Spins;  roughly,  60,000  men.  I 
could  never  have  said  that  the  losses  would  be 
60,000  men,  which  is  evidently  impossible.'  How- 
ever, on  this  misunderstanding,  the  Council  of 
Ministers  ordered  the  attack  on  Brimont  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  plan,  and  on  .April  2q  appointed 
General  Petain  to  be  Chief  of  the  Staff.  On  the 
30th  the  battle,  restricted  as  above  stated,  was 
resumed,  but  without  heart  on  the  part  of  com- 
mander or  troops;  and  on  May  7  it  began  to  die 
down.     On  May  10  General  Nivelle  was  informed 
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that  in  principle  the  Government  had  decided  to 
replace  him  in  his  functions  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  invited  him  to  resign.  He  refused,  and 
on  the  same  day  General  Petain  announced  to 
him  that  he  was  his  successor,  and  that  General 
Foch  had  become  Chief  of  the  Staff.  But  the  state 
of  the  Army,  owinj^  to  the  shock  given  to  it,  and 
its  faith  in  its  generals  for  months  remained  most 
critical.  The  general  success  of  General  Nivelle's 
plan  was  forgotten,  and  the  fear  of  his  attack 
which  made  the  enemy  fall  back,  freeing  2,000 
square  miles  of  territory  with  heavy  losses,  some 
300,000  men,  55,000  prisoners,  and  800  guns,  over- 
looked. 'If  the  situation  had  been  reversed  with 
what  cries  of  triumph  would  not  the  German  Press 
have  been  filled!'" — Review  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rousset's  La  bataille  de  I'Aisne  (The  Times  [Lon- 
don]  Weekly  edition,  Apr.,  1917). 

(i)  Mutiny  of  French  troops. — "Petain  on  his 
succession  to  office  found  a  grim  problem  before 
him.  The  battle  |of  the  Aisne]  had  been  like  a 
chemical  which  when  added  to  a  compound  pro- 
duces an  explosion,  and  the  superb  morale  of  the 
soldiers  of  France  seemed  to  be  in  the  gravest 
jeopardy.  As  early  as  February  Nivelle  had  com- 
plained   of    pacifist    and    communist    propaganda 


a  right  ten  days'  leave  every  four  months,  with 
the  result  that  350,000  French  soldiers  were  on 
leave  at  one  time,  as  against  80,000  British.  With 
the  help  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  was 
now  beginning  its  beneficent  work  in  Europe,  the 
comfort  of  the  fighting  men  and  his  dependents 
was  enormously  increased.  The  penal  measures 
used  were  few;  less  than  a  dozen  men  suffered 
death  as  mutineers.  But  Petain  set  himself  to  a 
great  work  of  education  and  exhortation.  In  two 
months  he  visited  and  addressed  the  officers  and 
men  of  over  one  hundred  divisions,  and  created  a 
profound  impression.  He  had  no  tricks  to  win 
popularity,  no  easy  geniality,  none  of  the  air  of 
the  bon  enfant;  he  was  always  grave  and  digni- 
fied, always  the  commander-in-chief.  But  such 
was  the  atmosphere  of  calm  resolution  which  he 
bore  with  him,  such  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  his  voice  and  eyes,  that  he  moved  audiences 
which  the  most  finished  orations  would  have  left 
untouched.  Honestly  and  gravely  he  told  them 
of  the  peril  of  their  country  and  the  cause  for 
which  they  and  their  Allies  fought.  By  the  middle 
of  June  the  danger  was  past.  But  one  consequence 
remained,  which  was  to  effect  the  whole  strategy  of 
191 7.     The    armies    of    France    were    convalescenti 
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among  his  troops.  There  were  evil  elements  in 
French  life  which  seized  the  occasion  of  the  fatigue 
and  disillusionment  of  the  soldier  to  instil  the 
poison  of  cowardice  and  treason.  The  rank  and 
file  had  many  grievances.  Leave  was  hard  to  get, 
and  when  it  was  granted  the  permissionaire  found 
such  difficulties  in  reaching  his  family  that  most 
of  his  scanty  time  was  taken  up  by  the  journey. 
Intense  bitterness  was  roused  by  letters  from 
home,  which  told  the  peasant  of  the  struggle  of  his 
womenkind  to  keep  his  farm  in  cultivation ;  while 
the  workmen  of  the  towns  were  exempted  by 
thousands  for  munition  making.  There  was  dire 
confusion  in  the  medical  services  during  the  battle, 
and  wounded  were  sent  all  over  France  to  spread 
despondency  by  the  tale  of  their  needless  suffer- 
ings. The  first  signs  of  revolt  appeared  about 
2oth  May,  not  in  the  troops  fighting  on  the  Aisne, 
but  in  corps  which  had  been  for  some  months 
in  reserve  The  contagion  spread  to  the  men  in 
the  line,  and  in  certain  divisions  nearest  Paris 
the  mutiny  seemed  to  have  the  character  of  a 
first  step  in  political  revolution.  (Note:  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  war  was  the 
way  in  which  the  French  mutinies  were  kept  a 
profound  secret  both  from  the  enemy  and  the 
Allies.)  The  crisis  showed  Petain  at  his  best. 
On  the  one  hand  he  insisted  in  reforming  flagrant 
abuses.    New  regulations  were  passed  granting  as 


but  they  still  had  to  be  nursed  back  to  perfect 
health.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  plain  that 
Britain  must  bear  the  chief  burden." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  480-481. — See 
also  below:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  III. 
Press  reports  and  censorship:  b, 

4.  British  operations  in  Somme  region. — 
Beaumont  Hamel  Spur. — "As  soon  as  active 
operations  again  became  possible,  proceedings  were 
commenced  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  remainder 
of  the  Beaumont  Hamel  Spur.  In  January  a 
number  of  small  operations  were  carried  out  with 
this  object,  resulting  in  a  progressive  improvement 
of  our  position.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  the 
whole  of  the  high  ground  north  and  east  of  Beau- 
mont Hamel  was  in  our  possession ;  we  had  pushed 
across  the  Beaucourt  Valley  1,000  yards  north  of 
Beaucourt  Village,  and  had  gained  a  footing  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  spur  to  the  east.  .  . 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  month's  fighting  in 
this  area,  in  which  over  500  German  prisoners  were 
taken  by  us,  our  casualties  were  exceedingly  light. 
This  satisfactory  circumstance  can  be  attributed 
to  the  close  and  skilful  co-operation  between  our 
infantry  and  artillery,  and  to  the  excellence  of 
our  artillery  preparation  and  barrages.  These  in 
turn  were  made  possible  by  the  opportunities  for 
accurate  observation  afforded  by  the  high  ground 
north  of  Thiepval  and  by  the  fine  work  done  by 
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our    aircraft." — General    Sir    Douglas    Haig,    Dis- 
patch, May  31,  1917. 

5.  Grandcourt. — German  withdrawal. — "Pos- 
session of  the  Beaumont  Hamel  Spur  opened  up  a 
new  and  extensive  field  of  action  for  our  artillery. 
The  whole  of  the  Beaucourt  Valley  and  the  western 
slopes  of  the  spur  beyond  from  opposite  Grand- 
court  to  Serre  now  lay  exposed  to  our  fire.  Op- 
erations were,  therefore,  at  once  commenced  under 
the  cover  of  our  guns  to  clear  the  remainder  of  the 
valley  south  of  the  Serre  Hill,  and  to  push  our 
lines  forward  to  the  crest  of  the  spur.  On  the 
night  of  the  3rd-4th  February  an  important  Ger- 
man line  of  defence  on  the  southern  slopes  of  this 
spur  forming  part  of  the  enemy's  original  second 
hne  system  north  of  the  Ancre,  was  captured  by 
our  troops  on  a  front  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  enemy's  resistance  was  stubborn,  hard 
fighting  took  place,  .  .  .  and  by  the  5th  February 
we  had  gained  the  whole  of  our  objectives.  .  .  . 
This  success  brought  our  front  forward  north  of 
the  Ancre  to  a  point  level  with  the  centre  of 
Grandcourt,  and  made  the  enemy's  hold  on  his 
position  in  that  village  and  in  his  more  western 
defences  south  of  the  river  very  precarious.  It 
was  not  unexpected,  therefore,  when  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  February  our  patrols  reported  that 
the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  old  German  sec- 
ond line  system  south  of  the  river,  lying  between 
Grandcourt  and  Stulf  Redoubt,  had  been  evacuated. 
The  abandoned  trenches  were  occupied  by  our 
troops  the  same  morning.  .  .  .  Grandcourt  itself 
was  next  found  to  be  clear  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  10  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  February  7  was 
also  in  our  possession.  That  night  we  carried 
Baillescourt  Farm,  about  half  way  between  Beau- 
court  and  Miraumont,  capturing  87  prisoners." — 
Ibid. 

6.  Advance  against  Serre  and  Miraumont. — 
•'The  task  of  driving  the  enemy  from  his  position 
in  the  Beaucourt  Valley  was  resumed  on  the  night 
of  the  loth-iith  February.  Our  principal  attack 
was  directed  against  some  1,500  yards  of  a  strong 
line  of  trenches,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
already  in  our  possession,  lying  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Serre  Hill.  Our  infantry  were  formed 
up  after  dark,  and  at  8.30  p.  m.  advanced  under 
our  covering  artillery  barrage.  After  considerable 
fighting  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  left  of  our 
attack,  the  whole  of  the  trench  line  which  formed 
our  objective  was  gained,  with  the  exception  of 
two  strong  points  which  held  out  for  a  few  days 
longer.  At  5  a.m.  a  determined  counter-attack 
from  the  direction  of  Puisieux-au-Mont  was  beaten 
off  by  our  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire.  .  .  .  The 
village  of  Serre  now  formed  the  point  of  a  very 
pronounced  salient,  which  our  further  progress 
along  the  Ancre  Valley  would  render  increasingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  enemy  to  hold. 
Accordingly,  an  operation  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale  than  anything  hitherto  attempted  since  the 
new  year  was  now  undertaken.  Its  object  was  to 
carry  our  line  forward  along  the  spur  which  runs 
northwards  from  the  main  Morval-Thiepval  Ridge 
about  Courcciette,  and  so  gain  possession  of  the 
high  ground  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  pos- 
session of  this  high  ground,  besides  commanding 
the  approaches  to  Pys  and  Miraumont  from  the 
south,  would  give  observation  over  the  upper 
valley  of  the  .Ancre,  in  which  many  hostile  bat- 
teries were  situated  in  positions  enabling  their 
fire  to  be  directed  for  the  defence  of  the  Serre 
sector.  .  .  .  Our  assault  was  delivered  simultane- 
ously on  both  banks  of  the  Ancre  ...  on  17th 
February.  .  .  .  The  enemy  was  ...  on  the  alert. 


and  commenced  a  heavy  barrage  some  time  before 
the  hour  of  our  assault,  while  our  attacking  bat- 
talions were  still  forming  up.  ...  On  the  left  of 
our  attack  our  artillery  preparation  had  been 
assisted  by  observation  from  the  positions  already 
won  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ancre.  In  conse- 
quence, our  infantry  were  able  to  make  a  very 
considerable  advance,  and  established  themselves 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Petit  Miraumont. 
The  right  of  our  attack  encountered  more  serious 
resistance,  but  here  also  valuable  progress  was 
made.  North  of  the  Ancre  our  troops  met  with 
complete  success.  The  whole  of  the  position  at- 
tacked, on  a  front  of  about  half-a-mile,  was 
secured  without  great  difficulty,  and  an  enemy 
counter-attack  during  the  morning  was  easily 
driven  off.  Next  day,  at  11.30.  a.m.,  the  enemy 
delivered  a  second  counter-attack  from  the  north 
with  considerable  forces,  estimated  at  two  bat- 
talions, upon  our  new  positions  north  of  the  river 
His  advancing  waves  came  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  our  artillery  and  machine  guns  while  still 
some  distance  in  front  ef  our  lines,  and  were 
driven  back  in  disorder  with  exceedingly  heavy 
losses." — Ibid. 

7.  Miraumont  and  Serre  evacuated. — "The 
ground  gained  by  these  two  attacks,  and  by  minor 
operations  carried  out  during  the  succeeding  days, 
gave  us  the  observation  we  desired,  as  well  as  com- 
plete command  over  the  German  artillery  positions 
in  the  upper  Ancre  Valley  and  over  his  defences 
in  and  around  Pys  and  Miraumont.  The  constant 
bombardment  by  our  artillery  .  .  .  decided  the 
enemy  to  abandon  both  villages.  Our  possession 
of  Miraumont,  however,  gravely  endangered  the 
enemy's  positions  at  Serre  by  opening  up  for  us 
possibilities  of  a  further  advance  northwards,  while 
the  loss  of  Serre  would  speedily  render  Puisieux- 
au-Mont  and  Gommecourt  equally  difficult  of  de- 
fence. There  was,  therefore,  good  ground  to  ex- 
pect that  the  evacuation  of  Pys  and  Miraumont 
would  shortly  be  followed  by  a  withdrawal  on  a 
more  considerable  scale.  This,  in  fact,  occurred. 
On  the  24th  February  the  enemy's  positions  before 
Pys,  Miraumont,  and  Serre  were  found  by  our 
patrols  to  have  been  evacuated,  and  were  occu- 
pied by  our  troops.  ...  By  the  evening  of  the 
25th  February  the  enemy's  first  system  of  defence 
from  north  of  Gueudecourt  to  west  of  Serre,  and 
including  Luisenhof  Farm,  Warlencourt-Eaucourt, 
Pys,  Miraumont,  Beauregard  Dovecot  and  Serre, 
had  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  enemy  offered 
some  opposition  with  machine  guns  at  selected 
strong  points  in  his  line,  and  his  artillery  actively 
shelled  the  areas  from  which  he  had  withdrawn. 
.  .  .  The  enemy's  retirement  at  this  juncture  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  weather.  The  prolonged 
period  of  exceptional  frost,  following  on  a  wet 
autumn,  had  frozen  the  ground  to  a  great  depth. 
When  the  thaw  commenced  in  the  third  week  of 
February  the  roads,  disintegrated  by  the  frost, 
broke  up,  the  sides  of  trenches  fell  in,  and  the 
area  across  which  our  troops  had  fought  their 
way  forward  returned  to  a  condition  of  slough 
and  quagmire  even  worse  than  that  of  the  previous 
autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  behind  the 
enemy  steadily  improved  the  further  he  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  the  fighting." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  May  31,   191 7. 

8.  Le  Barque  and  Gommecourt. — Irles. — Lou- 
part  line. — "Resistance  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter was  encountered  in  a  strong  secondary  line 
of  defence  which,  from  a  point  in  the  Le  Transloy- 
Loupart  line  due   west  of  the  village  of  Beaulen- 
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court,  crossed  in  front  ol  Lign> -Thilloy  and  Le 
Barque  to  the  southern  defences  of  Loupart  Wood. 
Between  the  25th  February  and  2nd  March  a 
series  of  attacks  were  carried  out  against  this  Une, 
and  the  enemy  was  gradually  driven  out  of  his 
positions.  By  the  eveninj;  of  the  latter  day  the 
whole  line  of  trenches  and  the  villages  of  Le 
Barque,  Ligny-Thilioy  and  Thilloy  had  in  turn 
been  captured.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  rapid  progress  had 
been  made  on  the  remainder  of  the  front  of  our 
advance.  On  the  27th  February  the  enemy's  rear- 
guards in  Puisieux-au-Mont  were  driven  to  their 
last  positions  of  defence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  village 
our  front  was  extended  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Gommccourt.  That  evening  our  patrols 
entered  Gommecourt  Village  and  Park,  following 
closely  upon  the  retreating  enemy,  and  by  10 
p.  m.  Gommecourt  and  ils  defences  had  been  occu- 
pied. Next  morning  the  capture  of  Puisieux-au- 
Mont  was  completed.  The  enemy  had,  therefore, 
been  driven  back  to  the  Le  Transloy-Loupart  line, 
except  that  he  still  held  the  village  of  Irles,  which 
formed  a  salient  to  his  position,  and  was  linked  up 
to  it  at  Loupart  Wood  and  Achiet-le-Petit  by  well- 
constructed  and  well-wired  trenches.  Accordingly, 
our  next  step  was  to  take  Irles,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  larger  undertaking  against  the  Le  Transloy- 
Loupart  line  itself;  but  before  either  operation 
could  be  attempted  exceedingly  heavy  work  had  to 
be  done  in  the  improvement  of  roads  and  com- 
munications, and  in  bringing  forward  guns  and  am- 
munition. .  .  .  The  assault  on  Irles  and  its  de- 
fences was  delivered  ...  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  March  and  was  completely  successful.  The 
whole  of  our  objectives  were  captured.  .  .  .  Our 
casualties  were  very  light,  being  considerably  less 
than  the  number  of  our  prisoners.  The  way  was 
now  open  for  the  main  operation  against  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Le  Transloy-Loupart  line,  which 
throughout  the  nth  March  was  heavily  shelled  by 
all  natures  of  our  artillery.  So  effective  was  this 
bombardment  that  during  the  night  of  the  12th- 
13th  March  the  enemy  once  more  abandoned  his 
positions,  and  fell  back  on  the  parallel  system  of 
defences  already  referred  to  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  ridge.  Grevillers  and  Loupart  Wood  were 
thereupon  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  methodi- 
cal preparations  were  at  once  begun  for  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  next  line  of  defence." — Ibid. 

9.  Enemy's  retre.^t. — "For  some  time  prior  to 
this  date  a  number  of  indications  had  been  ob- 
served which  made  it  probable  that  the  area  of 
the  German  withdrawal  would  be  yet  further 
extended.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
was  preparing  a  new  defensive  system,  known  as 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  which,  branching  off  from 
his  original  defences  near  Arras,  ran  southeastwards 
for  twelve  miles  to  Queant,  and  thence  passed  west 
of  Cambrai  towards  St.  Quentin.  Various 
'switches'  branching  off  from  this  line  were  also 
under  construction.  The  enemy's  immediate  con- 
cern appeared  to  be  to  escape  from  the  salient 
between  Arras  and  Le  Transloy,  which  would  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  and  dangerous  to  hold 
as  our  advance  on  the  Ancre  drove  ever  more 
deeply  into  his  defences.  It  was  also  evident, 
however,  from  the  preparations  he  was  making 
that  he  contemplated  an  eventual  evacuation  of 
the  greater  salient  between  Arras  and  the  Aisne 
Valley,  north-west  of  Rheims.  Constant  watch 
bad  accordingly  been  kept  along  the  whole  front 
south  of  Arras,  in  order  that  instant  information 
might  be  obtained  of  any  such  development.  On 
the    14th    March    patrols    found    portions    of    the 


German  front  line  empty  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood.  Acting  on  the  reports  01 
these  patrols,  during  that  n.ght  and  the  following 
day  our  troops  occupied  the  whoie  of  the  enemy . 
trenches  on  the  western  edge  of  the  wood.  Litt.i 
opposition  was  met,  and  by  .  .  .  March  li6j  wc 
held  the  western  half  of  Moislains  Wood,  th. 
whole  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood  with  the  exceptio.i 
of  its  north-eastern  corner,  and  the  enemy's  front 
trenches  as  far  as  the  northern  outskirts  of  Sailly- 
Saillisel.  Meanwhile,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
March,  further  information  had  been  obtained 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy's  forces 
on  our  front  south  of  the  Somme  had  been  reduced, 
and  that  his  line  was  being  held  by  rearguard  de- 
tachments supported  by  machine  guns,  whose  with- 
drawal might  also  be  exf>ccted  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
Orders  were  thereafter  given  for  a  general  advance, 
to  be  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
March  along  our  whole  front  from  the  Roye 
Road  to  south  of  Arras." — Ibid. 

10.  Baupaume  and  Peronne  occupied. — "Except 
at  certain  selected  localities,  where  he  had  left 
detachments  of  infantry  and  machine  guns  to 
cover  his  retreat,  such  as  Chaulnes,  Vaux  Wood, 
Bapaume,  and  Achiet-le-Grand,  the  enemy  offered 
little  serious  opposition  to  our  advance  on  this 
front,  and  where  he  did  so  his  resistance  was  rap- 
idly overcome.  Before  nightfall  on  the  17th 
March  Chaulnes  and  Bapaume  had  been  captured, 
and  advanced  bodies  of  our  troops  had  pushed 
deeply  into  the  enemy's  positions  at  all  points  from 
Damery  to  Monchy-au-Bois.  On  our  right  our  Al- 
lies made  rapid  progress  also  and  entered  Roye.  On 
the  i8th  March  and  subsequent  days  our  advance 
continued,  in  co-operation  with  the  French.  In 
the  course  of  this  advance  the  whole  intricate  sys- 
tem of  German  defences  in  this  area,  consisting  of 
many  miles  of  powerful,  well-wired  trenches,  which 
had  been  constructed  with  immense  labour  and 
worked  on  till  the  last  moment,  were  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  and  passed  into  the  possession  of 
our  troops.  At  7  a.  m.  on  the  i8th  March  our 
troops  entered  Peronne  and  occupied  Mont  St. 
Quentin,  north  of  the  town.  To  the  south  our 
advanced  troops  established  themselves  during  the 
day  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Somme  from 
Peronne  to  just  north  of  Epenancourt.  .  .  .  Further 
south  French  and  British  cavalry  entered  Nesle. 
North  of  Peronne  equal  progress  was  made,  and  by 
the  evening  of  the  i8th  March  our  troops  had  en- 
tered the  German  trench  system  known  as  the 
Beugny-Ytres  Line,  beyond  which  lay  open  country 
as  far  as  the  Hindenburg  Line.  On  the  same  day  the 
left  of  our  advance  was  extended  to  Beaurains, 
which  was  captured  after  slight  hostile  resistance. 
By  the  evening  of  the  19th  March  our  infantry 
held  the  hne  of  the  Somme  from  Canizy  to  Pe- 
ronne, and  infantry  outposts  and  cavalry  patrols 
had  crossed  the  river  at  a  number  of  points.  North 
of  Peronne  our  infantry  had  reached  the  line 
Bussu,  Barastre,  Velu,  St.  Leger,  Beaurains,  with 
cavalry  in  touch  with  the  enemy  at  Nurlu,  Ber- 
tincourt,  Noreuil,  and  Henin-sur-Cojeul.  Next  day 
considerable  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  crossed 
to  the  east  of  the  Somme,  and  a  line  of  cavalry  out- 
posts with  infantry  in  support  was  established 
from  south  of  Germaine,  where  we  were  in  touch 
with  the  French  through  Har.court  and  Nurlu  to 
Bus.  .  .  .  South  of  Peronne,  the  River  Somme,  the 
bridges  over  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  re- 
treating enemy,  presented  a  formidable  obstacle. 
North  of  Peronne  the  wide  belt  of  devastated 
ground  over  which  the  Somme  battle  had  been 
fought  offered  even  greater  difficulties  to  the  pas- 
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sage  of  guns  and  transport.  We  were  advancing, 
therefore,  over  country  in  which  all  means  of  com- 
munication had  been  destroyed,  against  an  enemy 
whose  armies  were  still  intact  and  capable  of 
launching  a  vigorous  offensive  should  a  favourable 
opening  present  itself.  Strong  detachments  of  his 
infantry  and  cavalry  occupied  points  of  advantage 
along  our  line  of  advance,  serving  to  keep  the  en- 
emy informed  of  our  progress  and  to  screen  his 
own  movements.  His  guns,  which  had  already 
been  withdrawn  to  previously  prepared  positions, 
were  available  at  any  moment  to  cover  and  support 
a  sudden  counter  stroke,  while  the  conditions  of 
the  country  across  which  we  were  moving  made 
the  progress  of  our  own  artillery  unavoidably  slow. 
The  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  known  to  be 
holding  a  very  formidable  defensive  system,  upon 
which  he  could  fall  back  should  his  counter-stroke 
miss  its  aim.  On  the  other  hand,  our  troops  as 
they  moved  forward  left  all  prepared  defences 
farther  and  farther  behind  them.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  necessity  for  caution  was  obvious." 
—Ibid. 

II.  Increased  German  resistance. — Approach- 
ing THE  Hixdenburg  LINE. — "North  of  the  Ba- 
paume-Cambrai  Road  between  Noreuil  and  Neu- 
ville-Vitasse  our  advance  had  already  brought  us 
to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  which  entered  the  old  German  front  line 
system  at  Tilloy-lez-Mofflaines.  The  enemy's  re- 
sistance now  began  to  increase  along  our  whole 
front,  extending  gradually  southwards  from  the 
left  fiank  of  our  advance  where  our  troops  had  ap- 
proached most  nearly  to  his  new  main  defensive 
position.  A  number  of  local  counter-attacks  were 
delivered  by  the  enemy  at  different  points  along 
our  line.  In  particular  five  separate  attempts  were 
made  to  recover  Beaumetz-lez-Cambrai,  which  we 
had  captured  on  the  21st  March  and  the  farm  to 
the  north  of  the  village.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  our  prog- 
ress continued  steadily,  and  minor  engagements 
multiplied  from  day  to  day  all  along  our  front. 
In  these  we  were  constantly  successful,  and  at  small 
cost  to  ourselves  took  many  prisoners  and  numer- 
ous machine  guns  and  trench  mortars.  In  every 
fresh  position  captured  large  numbers  of  German 
dead  testified  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy's  de- 
fence and  the  severity  of  his  losses.  Our  cavalry 
took  an  active  part  in  this  fighting,  and  on  the 
27th  March  in  particular  carried  out  an  exceed- 
ingly successful  operation,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  squadron  drove  the  enemy  from  Villers  Faucon 
and  a  group  of  neighbouring  villages.  ...  In  an- 
other series  of  engagements  on  the  ist  and  2nd 
April,  in  which  Savy  and  Selency  were  taken  and 
our  line  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  we  captured  91  prisoners  and  six  German  field 
guns.  The  enemy's  casualties  were  particularly 
heavy.  On  the  2nd  April  also,  an  operation  on  a 
more  important  scale  was  undertaken  against  the 
enemy's  positions  north  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai 
Road.  The  enemy  here  occupied  in  considerable 
strength  a  series  of  villages  and  well-wired  trenches, 
forming  an  advanced  line  of  resistance  to  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  A  general  attack  on  these  posi- 
tions was  launched  in  the  early  morning  of  the  2nd 
April  on  a  front  of  over  ten  miles,  from  Doignies 
to  Henin-sur-Cojeul,  both  inclusive.  After  fight- 
ing which  lasted  throughout  the  day  the  entire 
series  of  villages  was  captured  by  us,  with  270 
prisoners,  four  trench  mortars,  and  25  machine 
guns.  By  this  date  our  troops  were  established  on 
the  general  line  Selency,  Jcancourt,  Epehy,  Ruy- 
aulcourt,  boignies,  Mercatel,  Beaurains.  East  of 
Selency,  and  between  Doignies  and  our  old  front 


line  east  of  Arras,  our  troops  were  already  close 
up  to  the  main  Hindenburg  defences.  Between 
Selency  and  Doignies  the  enemy  still  held  positions 
some  distance  in  advance  of  his  new  system.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  days  our  efforts  were  directed 
to  driving  him  from  these  advanced  positions,  and 
to  pushing  our  posts  forward  until  contact  had 
been  established  all  along  our  front  south  of  Arras 
with  the  main  defences  of  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
Fighting  of  some  importance  again  took  place  on 
the  4th  and  5th  April  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epehy  and  Havrincourt  Wood,  in  which  Ronssoy, 
Lempire,  and  Metz-en-Couture  were  captured  by 
us,  together  with  100  prisoners,  two  trench  mor- 
tars, and  eleven  machine  guns." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  May  31,  1917. 

(c)  Battle  of  Arras. — Vimy  Ridge. — General 
Haig's  report. — i.  Allied  plan  of  campaign. — 
"The  general  plan  of  campaign  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Allied  Armies  during  191 7  was  unanimously 
agreed  on  by  a  conference  of  military  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Allied  Powers  held  at  French  Gen- 
eral Head  Quarters  in  November  1916.  This  plan 
comprised  a  series  of  offensives  on  all  fronts,  so 
times  as  to  assist  each  other  by  depriving  the  en- 
emy of  the  power  of  weakening  any  one  of  his 
fronts  in  order  to  reinforce  another.  A  general 
understanding  had  also  been  arrived  at  between 
the  then  French  Commander-in-Chief  [Joffre]  and 
myself  as  to  the  roles  of  our  respective  Armies  in 
this  general  plan,  and  with  the  approval  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  preparations  based  upon  these 
arrangements  had  at  once  been  taken  in  hand.  .  .  . 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  all  the  Allied  Armies  w-ere 
ready  to  commence  operations,  my  first  efforts 
were  to  be  directed  against  the  enemy's  troops  oc- 
cupying the  salient  between  the  Scarpe  and  the 
Ancre,  into  which  they  had  been  pressed  as  a 
result  of  the  Somme  battle.  It  was  my  intention 
to  attack  both  shoulders  of  this  salient  simultane- 
ously, the  Fifth  Army  operating  on  the  Ancre  front 
while  the  Third  Army  attacked  from  the  north- 
west about  Arras.  These  converging  attacks,  if 
successful,  would  pinch  off  the  whole  salient,  and 
would  be  likely  to  make  the  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy's  troops  from  it  a  very  costly  manoeuvre  for 
him  if  it  were  not  commenced  in  good  time.  The 
front  of  attack  on  the  Arras  side  was  to  include 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  possession  of  which  I  considered 
necessary  to  secure  the  left  flank  of  the  operations 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Scarpe.  The  capture  of 
this  ridge  .  .  .  would  deprive  the  enemy  of  valu- 
able observation  and  give  us  a  wide  view  over  the 
plains  stretching  from  the  eastern  foot  of  the  ridge 
to  Douai  and  beyond.  Moreover,  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  enemy  might,  by  a  timely  with- 
drawal, avoid  a  battle  in  the  awkward  salient  still 
held  by  him  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Ancre, 
no  such  withdrawal  from  his  important  Vimy 
Ridge  positions  was  likely.  He  would  be  almost 
certain  to  fitrht  for  this  ridge,  and,  as  my  object 
was  to  deal  him  a  blow  which  would  force  him  to 
use  up  reserves,  it  was  important  that  he  should 
not  evade  my  attack.  With  the  forces  at  my  dis- 
posal, even  combined  with  what  the  French  pro- 
posed to  undertake  in  co-operation,  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  any  great  strategical  results  were  likely 
to  be  gained  by  following  up  a  success  on  the  front 
about  Arras  and  to  the  south  of  it,  beyond  the 
capture  of  the  objectives  aimed  at  as  described 
above.  .  .  .  The  front  selected  for  these  further 
operations  was  in  Flanders.  They  were  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible  after  the  .Arras  offensive, 
and  continued  throughout  the  summer,  so  far  as 
the  forces  at  my  disposal  would  permit.    The  posi- 
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tions  held  by  us  in  the  Ypres  salient  since  May 
iQiS,  were  far  from  satisfactory.    They  were  com- 
pletely  overlooked   by    the   enemy.  .  .  .  Our   posi- 
tions would  be  much  improved  by  the  capture  of 
the   Messines-Wytschaete   Ridt;e,   and   of   the  high 
ground   which  e.xtends  thence  north-eastwards  for 
some   seven   miles  and  then  trends   north   through 
Broodseinde  and  Passchendaele.     The  operation  in 
its  first  stages  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  in  1916 
I  had  judged  that  the  general  situation  was  not  yet 
ripe  to  attempt  it.     In  the  summer  of  191 7.  how- 
ever, as  larger  forces  would  be  at  my  disposal,  and 
as,    in    the    Somme    battle,    our    new    Armies    had 
proved    their    ability    to    overcome    the    enemy's 
strongest  defences,  and  had  lowered  his  power  of 
resistance,  1  considered  myself,  justified  in  under- 
taking it.     Various  preliminary  steps  had  already 
been  taken,  including  the  necessary  development  of 
railways   in  the   area,  which  had  been  proceeding 
quietly    from    early    in    191b.      I   therefore   hoped, 
after  completing  my  spring  offensive  further  south, 
to  be  able  to  develop  this  Flanders  attack  without 
great  delay,  and  to  strike  hard  in  the  north  before 
the  enemy   realized   that   the   attack   in   the  south 
would  not  be  pressed  further.  .  .  .  The  chief  events 
to  note  during  the  period  of  preparations  for  the 
spring  offensive  were  the  retirement  of  the  eneniy 
on  the  Arras-Soissons  front  and  the  revolution  in 
Russia.     As  regards  the  former,  the  redistribution 
of   my   forces   necessitated   by    the   enemy's   with- 
drawal was  easily  made.    The  front  decided  on  for 
my  main  attack  on  the  Arras  front  lay  almost  al- 
together  outside   the  area   from  which  the  enemy 
retired,  and  mv  plans  and  preparations  on  that  side 
were  not  deranged  thereby.  .  .  .  The  adjustments 
necessarv,  however,  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  the 
more  subsidiary   rok   which  had   been  allotted  to 
my    Armies    since    the    formation    of    my    original 
plans,  were  comparatively   simple,   and  caused   no 
delay  in  my  preparations  for  the  spring  offensive. 
My  task  was,  in   the   first  instance,  to   attract  as 
large  hostile  forces  as  possible  to  my  front  before 
the  French  offensive  was  launched,  and  my  forces 
were  still  well  placed  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  revolution  was  of  far  more  consequence  in 
the  approaching  struggle.     Even  though  the  Rus- 
sian Armies  might  still  prove  capable  of  co-operat- 
ing in  the  later  phases  of  the  191 7  campaign,  the 
revolution  at  once  destroyed  any  prospect  that  may 
previously  have  existed  of  these  Armies  being  able 
to  combine  with  the  spring  offensive  in  the  West 
by  the  earlier  date  which  had  been  fixed  for  it  in 
the  new  plans  made  since  the  conference  of  No- 
vember, 1 916.     Moreover,  as  the  Italian   offensive 
also  could  not  be  ready  until  some  time  after  the 
date  fixed  by  the  new  arrangement  with  the  French 
for  our  combined  operation,  the  situation  became 
very  different  from  that  contemplated  at  the  Con- 
ference.    It  was  decided,  however,  to  proceed  with 
the  spring   offensive  in   the   West   notwithstanding 
these  serious  drawbacks.      Even  though  the  prospects 
of  any  far-reaching  success  were  reduced,  it  would 
at  least  tend  to  relieve  Russia  of  pressure  on  her 
front  while  she  was  trying  to  reorganize  her  Gov- 
ernment;  and   if   she  should  fail  to   reorganize  it, 
the  Allies  in  the  West  had  little,  if  anything,  to 
gain  by  delaying  their  blow."— General  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  25,  1917,  pt.  i. 

2.  Preparations  for  the  Arras  offensive. — 
"When  'transport  requirements  on  the  front  in  ques- 
tion were  first  brought  under  consideration,  the 
neighbourhood  was  served  by  two  single  lines  of 
railway,  the  combined  capacity  of  which  was  less 
than  half  our  estimated  requirements.  Consider- 
able constructional  work,  therefore,  both  of  stand- 
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ard  and  narrow  gauge  railway,  had  to  be  under- 
taken to  meet  our  programme.  Roads  also  had 
to  be  improved  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
for  which  they  were  required,  and  preparations 
made  to  carry  them  forward  rapidly  as  our  troops 
advanced.  .  .  .  Very  extensive  mining  and  tunnel- 
ling operations  were  carried  out.  In  particular,  ad- 
vantages was  taken  of  the  existence  of  a  large  sys- 
tem of  underground  quarries  and  cellars  in  Arras 
and  its  suburbs  to  provide  safe  quarters  for  a  great 
number  of  troops.  Electric  light  was  installed  in 
these  caves  and  cellars,  which  were  linked  together 
by  tunnels,  and  the  whole  connected  by  long  sub- 
ways with  our  trench  system  east  of  the  town.  A 
problem  peculiar  to  the  launching  of  a  great  offen- 
sive from  a  town  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  en- 
suring the  punctual  debouching  of  troops  and  the 
avoidance  of  confusion  and  congestion  in  the 
streets  both  before  the  assault  and  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  battle.  This  problem  was  met  by  the 
most  careful  and  complete  organization  of  routes, 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  the  staffs  con- 
cerned."— Ibid. 

3.     The  enemy's  defenses. — "Prior  to  our   of- 
fensive, the  new   German  lines  of  defence  on  the 
British  front  ran  in  a  general  north-westerly  direc- 
tion from  St.  Quentin  to  the  village  of  Tilloy-lez- 
Mofflaines,      immediately      south-east      of      Arras. 
Thence   the   German   original  trench  systems   con- 
tinued northwards  across  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe 
River  to  the  dominating  Vimy  Ridge,  which,  rising 
to  a   height   of  some  475   feet,  commands  a  wide 
view  to  the  southeast,  east,  and  north.    Thereafter 
the  opposing  lines  left  the  high  ground,  and,  skirt- 
ing the  western  suburbs  of  Lens,  stretched  north- 
wards  to    the    Channel    across    a    flat    country    of 
rivers,  dykes,  and  canals,  the  dead  level  of  which 
is  broken  by  the  Une  of  hills  stretching  from  Wyt- 
schaete     north-eastwards     to     Passchendaele     and 
Staden.    The  front  attacked  by  the  Third  and  First 
Armies  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  April  extended 
from  just  north  of  the  village  of  Croisilles,  south- 
east of  Arras,  to  just  south  of  Givenchy-en-Gohelle 
at  the  northern  foot  of  Vimy  Ridge,  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifteen  miles.     It  included  between  four  and 
five  miles  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  which  had  been  built  to  meet  the  experience 
of  the  Somme  battle.     Further  north,  the  original 
German  defences  in   this  sector  were  arranged  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  which  we  had  already 
captured    further    south.      They    comprised    three 
separate  trench   systems,  connected  by  a  powerful 
switch   line  running  from  the  Scarpe  at  Fampoux 
to  Lievin,  and  formed  a  highly  organized  defensive 
belt  some  two  to  five  miles  in  depth.     In  addition, 
from  three  to  six  miles  further  east  a  new  Hne  of 
resistance  was  just  approaching  completion.     This 
system,     known     as     the     Drocourt-Queant     Line, 
formed   a    northern   extension    of   the   Hindenburg 
Line,  with  which  it  linked  up  at  Queant." — Ibid. 
4.  Final  preparations. — Fight  for   aerial  su- 
premacy.— "The   great   strength   of   these   defences 
demanded  very  thorough  artillery  preparation,  and 
this,  in  turn,  could  only  be  carried  out  effectively 
with  the  aid  of  our  air  services.     Our  activity  in 
the  air,  therefore,  increased  with  the  growing  sever- 
ity of  our  bombardment.     A  period  of  very  heavy 
air   fighting   ensued,   culminating   in   the   days   im- 
mediately preceding  the  attack  in  a  struggle  of  the 
utmost   intensity    for    local   supremacy   in   the   air. 
Losses  on  both  sides  were  severe,  but  the  offensive 
tactics  most  gallantly  persisted  in  by  our  fighting 
aeroplanes    secured    our    artillery    machines    from 
serious  interference  and  enabled  our  guns  to  carry 
out    their    work    effectively.      At    the    same    time 
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bombing  machines  caused  great  damage  and  loss 
to  the  enemy  by  a  constant  succession  of  success- 
ful raids  directed  against  his  dumps,  railways, 
aerodromes,  and  billets.  Three  weeks  prior  to  the 
attack  the  systematic  cutting  of  the  enemy's 
wire  was  commenced,  while  our  heavy  artillery 
searched  the  enemy's  back  areas  and  communica- 
tions. Night  firing,  wire-cutting,  and  bombard- 
ment of  hostile  trenches,  strong  points,  and  billets 
continued  steadily  and  with  increasing  intensity  on 
the  whole  battle  front  till  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  attack  when  the  general  bombard- 
ment was  opened.  During  this  latter  period  exten- 
sive gas  discharges  were  carried  out,  and  many  suc- 
cessful raids  were  undertaken  by  day  and  night 
along  the  whole  front  to  be  attacked.  Organized 
bombardments  took  place  also  on  other  parts  of 
our  front,  particularly  in  the  Ypres  sector.  The 
main  attack  was  entrusted  to  the  Third  and  First 
Armies,  under  .  .  .  General  Sir  E.  H.  H.  Allenby 
.  .  .  and  General  Sir  H.  S.  Home  respectively. 
Four  Army  Corps  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
General  Allenby,  with  an  additional  Army  Corps 
Head  Quarters  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  de- 
mand. Cavalry  also  was  brought  up  into  the 
Third  Army  area,  in  case  the  development  of  the 
battle  should  give  rise  to  an  opportunity  for  the 
employment  of  mounted  troops  on  a  considerable 
scale.  The  attack  of  the  First  Army  on  the  Vimy 
Ridge  was  carried  out  by  the  Canadian  Corps.  It 
was  further  arranged  that,  as  soon  as  the  Vimy 
Ridge  had  been  secured,  the  troops  in  line  on  the 
left  of  the  Canadian  Corps  should  extend  the  area 
of  attack  northwards  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Souchez  River.  .  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the  di- 
visions employed  in  the  attack  were  composed  of 
troops  drawn  from  the  English  counties.  These 
with  Scottish,  Canadian,  and  South  African  troops, 
accomplished  a  most  striking  success.  My  plans 
provided  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Fourth  and 
Firth  Armies,  under  the  command  respectively  of 
General  Sir  Henry  S.  Rawlinson  .  .  .  and  General 
Sir  H.  de  la  P.  Gough  ...  as  soon  as  the  develop- 
ment of  my  main  assault  should  permit  of  their 
effective  action.  The  attack  on  the  front  of  the 
Third  and  First  Armies  was  planned  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  succession  of  comparatively  short  ad- 
vances, the  separate  stages  of  which  were  arranged 
to  correspond  approximately  with  the  enemy's  suc- 
cessive systems  of  defence.  As  each  stage  was 
reached  a  short  pause  was  to  take  place,  to  enable 
the  troops  detailed  for  the  attack  on  the  next  ob- 
jective to  form  up  for  the  assault.  Tanks,  which 
on  many  occasions  since  their  first  use  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  had  done  excellent  service,  were 
attached  to  each  Corps  for  the  assault,  and  again 
did  admirable  work  in  co-operation  with  our  in- 
fantry. Their  assistance  was  particularly  valuable 
in  the  capture  of  hostile  strong  points,  such  as 
Telegraph  Hill  and  the  Harp,  two  powerful  re- 
doubts situated  to  the  south  of  Tilloy-lez-Mofilaines 
and  Railway  Triangle,  a  stronghold  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Lens  and  Douai  Lines,  east  of 
Arras." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
25,  1917.  pi-  I- 

5.  Opening  of  battle. — "The  general  attack  on 
the  9th  April  was  launched  at  5.30  a.m.,  under 
cover  of  a  most  effective  artillery  barrage.  Closely 
following  the  tornado  of  our  shell  fire,  our  gallant 
infantry  poured  like  a  flood  acro.ss  the  German 
lines,  overwhelming  the  enemy's  garrisons.  With- 
in forty  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  battle  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  German  front-line  system 
on  the  front  attacked  had  been  stormed  and  taken. 
Only  on  the  extreme  left  fierce  fighting  was  still 


taking  place  for  the  possession  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  on  the  slopes  of  Hill  145,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Vimy  Ridge.  At  7.30  a.m.  the  advance 
was  resumed  against  the  second  objectives.  Some- 
what greater  opposition  was  now  encountered,  and 
at  the  hour  at  which  these  objectives  were  timed 
to  have  been  captured  strong  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  still  holding  out  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Tilloy-lez-Mofflaines,  known  as  Observation 
Ridge,  and  in  Railway  Triangle.  North  of  the 
Scarpe,  North-country  and  Scottish  Territorial 
troops,  attacking  east  of  Roclincourt,  were  met  by 
heavy  machine-gun  fire.  Their  advance  was  de- 
layed but  not  checked.  On  the  left,  the  Canadians 
rapidly  overran  the  German  positions,  and  by  9.30 
a.m.,  in  spite  of  difficult  going  over  wet  and  sticky 
ground,  had  carried  the  village  of  Les  Tilleuls  and 
Folie  Farm.  By  12  noon  men  from  the  Eastern 
counties  of  England  had  captured  Observation 
Ridge,  and  with  the  exception  of  Railway  Triangle, 
the  whole  of  our  second  objectives  were  in  our 
possession,  from  south  of  Neuville  Vitasse,  stormed 
by  London  Territorials,  to  north  of  La  Folie  Farm. 
A  large  number  of  prisoners  had  already  been 
taken,  including  practically  a  whole  battalion  of 
the  162nd  German  Regiment  at  the  Harp.  Mean- 
while our  artillery  had  begun  to  move  forward  to 
positions  from  which  they  could  support  our  at- 
tack upon  our  third  objectives.  The  enemy's  de- 
termined resistance  at  Observation  Ridge,  however, 
had  delayed  the  advance  of  our  batteries  in  this 
area.  The  bombardment  of  the  German  third  line 
on  this  front  had  consequently  to  be  carried  out 
at  long  range,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy's 
wire  was  not  well  cut.  None  the  less,  when  the 
advance  was  resumed,  shortly  after  mid-day,  great 
progress  was  made  all  along  the  line.  In  the 
course  of  this  attack  many  of  the  enemy's  battery 
positions  were  captured,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  guns.  South  of  the  Scarpe,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  troops  took  St.  Martin-sur-Cojeul, 
and  our  line  was  carried  forward  between  that 
point  and  Feuchy  Chapel  on  the  Arras-Cambrai 
Road.  Here  a  counter-attack  was  repulsed  at 
2  p.m.,  and  at  about  the  same  hour  Scottish 
troops  carried  Railway  Triangle,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle. Thereafter  this  division  continued  their  ad- 
vance rapidly  and  stormed  Feuchy  village,  making 
a  breach  in  the  German  third  line.  An  attempt 
to  widen  this  breach,  and  to  advance  beyond  it 
in  the  direction  of  Monchy-le-Preux,  was  held  up 
for  the  time  by  the  condition  of  the  enemy's  wire. 
North  of  the  Scarpe  our  success  was  even  more 
complete.  Troops  from  Scotland  and  South  Af- 
rica, who  had  already  stormed  St.  Laurent  Blangy, 
captured  Athies.  They  then  gave  place,  in  ac- 
cordance with  programme,  to  an  English  division, 
who  completed  their  task  by  the  capture  of  Fam- 
poux  village  and  Hyderabad  Redoubt,  breaking  an- 
other wide  gap  in  the  German  third-line  system. 
The  .  .  .  troops  on  their  left  seized  the  strong 
work  known  as  the  Point  du  Jour,  in  the  face  of 
strong  hostile  resistance  from  the  German  switch 
line  to  the  north.  Further  north,  the  Canadian  di- 
visions, with  an  English  brigade  in  the  centre  of 
their  attack,  completed  the  capture  of  the  Vimy 
Ridge  from  Commandant's  House  to  Hill  145,  in 
spite  of  considerable  opposition,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thelus  and  the  high  ground 
north  of  this  village.  Those  i)ositions  were  taken 
by  I  p.m.,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  our  final 
objectives  in  this  area  had  been  gained.  Our  troops 
then  dug  themselves  in  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Farbus  Wood  and  along  the  steep  eastern  slopes  of 
the  ridge  west  and  north-west  of  Farbus,  sending 
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out  cavalry  and  infantry  patrols  in  the  direction 
of  Willerval  and  along  the  front  of  their  position. 
The  left  Canadian  division,  meanwhile,  had  gradu- 
ally fought  their  way  forward  on  Hill  145,  in  the 
face  of  a  very  desperate  resistance.  ...  In  view  of 
the  severity  of  the  fighting,  it  was  decided  to  post- 
pone the  attack  upon  the  crest  line  until  the  follow- 
ing day.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  therefore,  our  troops 
were  established  deeply  in  the  enemy's  positions  on 
the  whole  front  of  attack.  .  .  .  During  the  afternoon 
cavalry  had  been  brought  up  to  positions  east  of 
Arras,  in  readiness  to  be  sent  forward  should  our 
infantry  succeed  in  widening  this  breach  sufficiently 
for  the  operations  of  mounted  troops.  South  of 
Feuchy,  however,  the  unbroken  wire  of  the  Ger- 
man third  line  constituted  a  complete  barrier  to  a 
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cavalry  attack,  while  the  commanding  positions 
held  by  the  enemy  on  Monchy-le-Preux  Hill 
blocked  the  way  of  advance  along  the  Scarpe.  The 
main  body  of  our  mounted  troops  were  accordingly 
withdrawn  in  the  evening  to  positions  just  west 
of  the  town." — Ihid. 

6.  Advance  continued. — "For  some  days  prior 
to  the  gth  April  the  weather  had  been  fine,  but  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  heavy  showers  had  fallen, 
and  in  the  evening  the  weather  definitely  broke. 
Thereafter  for  many  days  it  continued  stormy, 
with  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  squalls  of  wind  and 
rain.  ...  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  resultant  delay  in  bringing  up  our 
guns,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  assemble  his  reserves  or  to  calculate  the  in- 
fluence which  a  further  period  of  fine  weather 
might  have  had  upon  the  course  of  the  battle. 
North  of  the  Scarpe  little  remained  to  be  done  to 
complete  the  capture  of  our  objectives.     South  of 


the  river  we  still  required  to  gain  the  remainder 
of  the  German  third  line  and  Monchy-le-Preux. 
.  .  .  During  the  night  English  troops  made  consid- 
erable progress  through  the  gap  in  the  German  de- 
fences east  of  Feuchy  and  occupied  the  northern 
slopes  of  Orange  Hill,  south-east  of  the  village. 
Throughout  the  morning  of  the  loth  April  every 
effort  was  made  to  gain  further  ground  through 
this  gap,  and  our  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
enclosures  north-west  of  Monchy-le-Preux.  At 
noon  the  advance  became  general,  and  the  capture 
of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  third-line  system  south 
of  the  Scarpe  was  completed.  The  progress  of  our 
right  beyond  this  line  was  checked  by  machine-gun 
tire  from  the  villages  of  Heninel,  Wancourt,  and 
Guemappe,  with  which  our  artillery  were  unable 
to  deal  effectively.  Between  the  .'\rras-Cambrai 
Road  and  the  Scarpe  English  and  Scottish  troops 
pushed  on  as  far  as  the  western  edge  of  Monchy- 
le-Preux.  Here  our  advance  was  held  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unavoidable  weakness  of  our  artillery 
support,  and  for  the  same  reason  an  attempt  to 
pass  cavalry  south  and  north  of  Monchy-le-Preux 
and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe  proved  im- 
possible in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  machine-gun 
fire.  Meanwhile,  on  the  left  flank  of  our  battle 
front  the  Canadians  had  renewed  their  attack  at 
4  p.m.  on  the  portion  of  Hill  145  still  remaining  in 
the  enemy's  possession,  and  captured  it  after  sharp 
fighting,  together  with  over  200  prisoners  and  a 
number  of  trench  mortars  and  machine  guns." — 
Ibid. 

7.  Monchy-le-Preux. — "Heavy  fighting,  in  which 
cavalry  again  took  part,  continued  south  of  the 
Scarpe  on  the  nth  April.  Two  English  infan- 
try brigades,  acting  in  co-operation  with  cavalry, 
attacked  Monchy-le-Preux  at  5  a.m.,  and  after 
hard  fighting,  in  which  tanks  arrived  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  carried  the  position.  As  our  men 
pushed  through  the  village,  the  enemy  was  seen  re- 
treating eastwards  over  the  open,  and  many  casu- 
alties were  inflicted  on  him  by  our  machine  guns. 
By  9  a.m.  the  whole  of  Monchy-le-Preux  was  in 
our  hands,  with  a  number  of  prisoners.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  several  determined  coun- 
ter-attacks were  beaten  off  by  our  infantr>'  and 
cavalry,  assisted  by  the  fire  of  our  artillery.  On 
other  parts  of  the  front  our  attacks  had  to  be  made 
across  open  forward  slopes,  which  were  swept  from 
end  to  end  by  the  enemy's  machine  guns.  The 
absence  of  adequate  artillery  support  again  made 
itself  felt,  and  little  ground  was  gained.  In  com- 
bination with  this  attack  on  the  Third  Army  front, 
the  Fifth  Army  launched  an  attack  at  4.30  a.m. 
on  the  nth  April  against  the  Hindenburg  Line  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bullecourt.  .  .  .  Consider- 
able progress  was  made,  and  parties  of  Australian 
troops,  preceded  by  tanks,  penetrated  the  German 
positions  as  far  as  Riencourt-lez-Cagnicourt.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy's  resistance,  however,  in 
Heninel  and  Wancourt,  which  held  up  the  advance 
of  the  Third  Army  at  these  points,  prevented  the 
troops  of  the  two  armies  from  joining  hands,  and 
the  attacking  troops  of  the  Fifth  Army  were  ob- 
liged to  withdraw  to  their  original  line." — Ibid. 

8.  Heninel,  Wancourt,  and  the  Souchez 
RIVER. — "On  the  12th  April  the  relief  of  a  number 
of  divisions  most  heavily  engaged  was  commenced, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  cavalry  were  withdrawn 
to  areas  west  of  Arras.  ...  On  this  day  our  at- 
tacks upon  Heninel  and  Wancourt  were  renewed, 
and  our  troops  succeeded  in  carrying  both  villages, 
as  well  as  in  completing  the  capture  of  the  Hin- 
denburg Line  for  some  2,000  yards  south  of  the 
Cojeul  River.     North   of  the   Scarpe  attacks  were 
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made  against  Roeux  village  and  the  chemical 
works  near  Roeux  station,  and  proved  the  com- 
mencement of  many  days  of  fierce  and  stubbornly- 
contested  fighting.  On  our  left  flank,  operations 
of  the  First  Army  astride  the  Souchez  River  met 
with  complete  success.  Attacks  were  dehvered 
simultaneously  at  5  a.m.  on  the  12th  April  by 
English  and  Canadian  troops  against  the  two  small 
hills  known  as  the  Pimple  and  the  Bois-en-Hache, 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  Souchez  Rivet.  Both 
of  these  positions  were  captured,  with  a  number  of 
prisoners  and  machine  guns.  Steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  consolidate  our  gains,  and  patrols  were 
pushed  forward  to  maintain  touch  with  the  en- 
emy."— Ibid. 

9.  Withdrawal  of  the  enemy. — "The  results 
of  this  last  success  at  once  declared  themselves. 
Prior  to  its  accomplishment  there  had  been  many 
signs  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  make  strong 
counter-attacks,  fiom  the  direction  of  Givenchy 
and  Hirondelle  Woods,  to  recover  the  V'imy  Ridge. 
The  positions  captured  on  the  12th  April  com- 
manded both  thcsQ  localities,  and  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  .  .  .  The 
withdrawal  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  April.  Belore  noon  on  that  day  Canadian 
patrols  had  succeeded  in  occupying  the  southern 
portion  of  Givenchy-en-Gohclle,  had  pushed 
through  Petit  Vimy  and  had  reached  the 
cross-roads  500  yards  north-east  of  the  village. 
That  afternoon  English  patrols  north  of  the 
Souchez  River  cros.sed  No  Man's  Land  and  entered 
Angres  while  Canadian  troops  completed  the  occu- 
pation of  Givenchy-en-Gohelle  and  the  German 
trench  system  east  of  it.  Further  south  our  troops 
seized  Petit  Vimy  and  Vimy,  and  Willerval  and 
Bailleul  were  occupied  in  turn.  Our  patrols,  backed 
by  supports,  continued  to  push  forward  on  the 
14th  April  keeping  contact  with  the  retreating  en- 
emy, but  avoiding  heavy  fighting.  By  mid-day  the 
general  line  of  our  advanced  troops  ran  from  a 
point  about  1,000  yards  east  of  Bailleul,  through 
Mont  Foret  Quarries  and  the  Farbus-Mericourt 
road,  to  the  eastern  end  of  Hirondelle  Wood 
North  of  the  river  we  had  reached  Riaumont 
Wood  and  the  southern  outskirts  of  Lievin. 
By  the  evening  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Lievin 
was  in  our  hands,  and  our  line  ran  thence  to  our 
old  front  line  north  of  the  Double  Grassier.  Great 
quantities  of  am.munition,  .  .  .  guns,  stores  and 
materials  of  every  kind  were  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat.  Meanwhile,  on  the  13th  and 
14th  April,  fighting  south  of  the  Scarpe  continued, 
and  some  progress  was  made  in  the  face  of  strong 
hostile  resistance.  On  the  right  of  our  attack  our 
troops  fought  their  way  eastwards  down  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line  till  they  had  reached  a  point  opposite 
Fontaine-lez-Croisillcs,  about  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Arras.  In  the  centre  a  Northumberland 
brigade,  advancing  in  open  order,  carried  the  high 
ground  east  of  Heninel  and  captured  Wancourt 
Tower.  .  .  .  On  other  parts  of  our  line  heavy 
counter-attacks  developed  on  the  14th  April,  the 
most  violent  of  which  were  directed  against  Mon- 
chy-Ie-Preux.  The  struggle  for  this  important  posi- 
tion was  exceedingly  fierce.  The  enemy  s  attacks 
were  supported  by  the  full  weight  of  his  available 
artillery,  and  at  one  time  parties  of  his  infantry 
reached  the  eastern  defences  of  the  village.  To 
the  south  and  the  north,  however,  our  posts  held 
their  ground,  and  in  the  end  the  enemy  was  com- 
pletely rc[)ulscd,  with  great  loss." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  25,  191 7,  pt.  i. 

10.  Results  of  first  attacks. — "Our  advance 
had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  difficulty  of 


maintaining  communications  and  of  providing  ade- 
quate artillery  support  for  our  infantry  began  ser- 
iously to  limit  our  progress.  Moreover,  the  enemy 
had  had  time  to  bring  up  reserves  and  to  recover 
from  the  temporary  disorganization  caused  by  our 
first  attacks.  Both  the  increasing  strength  of  his 
resistance  and  the  weight  and  promptness  of  his 
counter-attacks  made  it  evident  that,  except  at 
excessive  cost,  our  success  could  not  be  develojDcd 
further  without  a  return  to  more  deliberate  meth- 
ods. ...  At  the  end  of  six  days'  fighting  our  front 
had  been  rolled  four  miles  farther  east,  and  all 
the  dominating  features  forming  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  my  attack,  which  I  considered  it  desirable 
to  hold  before  transferring  the  bulk  of  my  re- 
sources to  the  north,  had  passed  into  our  posses- 
sion. So  far,  therefore,  as  my  own  plans  were  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  stopped 
the  Arras  offensive  at  this  point,  and,  while  main- 
taining a  show  of  activity  sufficient  to  mislead  the 
enemy  as  to  my  intentions,  to  have  diverted  forth- 
with to  the  northern  theatre  of  operations  the 
troops,  labour,  and  material  required  to  complete 
my  preparations  there.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
French  offensive  was  on  the  point  of  being 
launched,  and  it  was  important  that  the  full  pres- 
sure of  the  British  offensive  should  be  maintained 
in  order  to  assist  our  Allies  and  that  we  might 
be  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  which  might  fol- 
low their  success.  Accordingly,  active  prepara- 
tions were  undertaken  to  renew  my  attack,  but  in 
view  both  of  the  weather  and  of  the  strength  al- 
ready developed  by  the  enemy,  it  was  necessary  to 
postpone  operations  until  my  communications  had 
been  re-established  and  my  artillery  dispositions 
completed.  ...  So  far  as  my  object  was  to  draw 
the  enemy's  reserves  from  the  front  of  the  French 
attack,  much  had  already  been  accomplished.  In 
addition  to  the  capture  of  more  than  13,000  pris- 
oners and  over  200  guns,  a  wide  gap  had  been 
driven  through  the  German  prepared  defences. 
The  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  pour  in  men 
and  guns  to  stop  this  gap,  while  he  worked  fev- 
erishly to  complete  the  Drocourt-Queant  Line. 
Ten  days  after  the  ojacning  of  our  offensive  the 
number  of  German  infantry  engaged  on  the  front 
of  our  attack  had  been  nearly  doubled,  in  spite  of 
the  casualties  the  enemy's  troops  had  sustained. 
The  massing  of  such  large  forces  within  the  range 
of  our  guns,  and  the  frequent  and  costly  counter- 
attacks rendered  necessary  by  our  successes,  daily 
added  to  the  enemy's  losses." — Ibid. 

II.  Subsidiary  operations. — "In  addition  to  the 
main  attack  east  of  Arras,  successful  minor  opera- 
tions were  carried  out  on  the  9th  April  by  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Armies,  by  which  a  number  of 
fortified  villages  covering  the  Hindcnburg  Line 
were  taken,  with  some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  the  two  Southern  Armies 
maintained  constant  activity.  By  a  succession  of 
minor  enterprises  our  line  was  advanced  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Hindcnburg  Line,  and  the  enemy  was 
kept  under  the  constant  threat  of  more  serious 
operations  on  this  front.  The  only  offensive  action 
taken  by  the  enemy  during  this  period  in  this  area 
occurred  on  the  isth  April.  At  4.30  a.m.  on  that 
morning  the  enemy  attacked  our  positions  from 
Hermies  to  Norouil  with  considerable  forces,  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  sixteen  battalions.  Heavy 
fightintr  took  jiiace,  in  the  course  of  which  parties 
of  German  infantry  succeeded  in  penetrating  our 
lines  at  Lagnicourt  for  some  distance,  and  at  one 
time  reached  our  advanced  battery  positions.     By 
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1  p.m.,  however,  the  whole  of  our  original  line 
had  been  reestablished,  and  the  enemy  left  some 
seventeen  hundred  dead  on  the  field,  as  well  as  300 
prisoners  in  our  hands.  During  the  attack  our 
heavy  batteries  remained  in  action  at  very  close 
range,  and  materially  assisted  in  the  enemy's  re- 
pulse."— Ibid. 

12.  Attack  resumed. — Guem.^ppe  and  Gav- 
RELLE. — "On  the  ibth  April  our  Allies  launched 
their  main  offensive  on  the  Aisne,  and  shortly  af- 
ter that  date  the  weather  on  the  Arras  front  began 
to  improve.  Our  preparations  made  more  rapid 
progress,  and  plans  were  made  to  deliver  our  next 
attack  on  the  21st  April.  High  winds  and  indiffer- 
ent visibility  persisted,  however,  and  so  interfered 
with  the  work  of  our  artillery  and  aeroplanes  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  operations  for 
a  further  two  days.  .  .  .  At  4.45  a.m.  on  the  23rd 
April  British  troops  attacked  on  a  front  of  about 
nine  miles  from  Croisilies  to  Gavrclle.  At  the  same 
hour  a  minor  operation  was  undertaken  by  us 
southwest  of  Lens.  On  the  main  front  of  attack 
good  progress  was  made  at  first  at  almost  all 
points.  By  10  a.m.  the  remainder  of  the  high 
ground  west  of  Cherisy  had  been  captured  by  the 
attacking  English  brigades,  and  Scottish  troops  had 
pushed  through  Guemappe.  East  of  Monchy-le- 
Preux  British  battalions  gained  the  western  slopes 
of  the  rising  ground  known  as  Infantry  Hill. 
North  of  the  Scarpe  Highland  Territorials  were  en- 
gaged in  heavy  fighting  on  the  western  outskirts  of 
Roeux  Wood,  and  the  chemical  works.  On  their 
left  English  country  troops  had  reached  the  build- 
ings west  of  Roeux  station  and  gained  the  line  of 
their  objectives  on  the  western  slopes  of  Green- 
land Hill,  north  of  the  railway.  On  the  left  of  our 
main  attack  the  Royal  Naval  Division  had  made 
rapid  progress  against  Gavrelle,  and  the  whole  of 
the  village  was  already  in  their  hands.  At  mid- 
day and  during  the  afternoon  counter-attacks  in 
great  force  developed  all  along  the  line,  and  were 
repeated  by  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion, regardless  of  the  heavy  losses  inflicted  by  our 
fire.  Many  of  these  counter-attacks  were  repulsed 
after  severe  fighting,  but  on  our  right  our  troops 
were  ultimately  compelled  by  weight  of  numbers  to 
withdraw  from  the  ridge  west  of  Cherisy  and  from 
Guemappe.  .  .  .  Not  less  than  five  separate  coun- 
ter-attacks were  made  by  the  enemy  on  this  day 
against  Gavrelle,  and  on  the  24th  April  he  thrice  re- 
peated his  attempts.  All  these  attacks  were  com- 
pletely crushed  by  our  artillery  barrage  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the 
whole  of  our  objectives  for  the  23rd  April  had  not 
been  gained,  orders  were  issued  to  renew  the  ad- 
vance at  6  p.m.  In  this  attack  Guemappe  was  re- 
taken, but  further  south  our  troops  were  at  once 
met  by  a  counter-attack  in  force,  and  made  no  prog- 
ress. ...  In  the  early  morning  of  the  24th  April 
the  enemy's  resistance  weakened  all  along  the  front 
of  our  attack  south  of  the  Arras-Cambrai  Road. 
Our  troops  reaped  the  reward  of  their  persistence, 
and  gained  their  objectives  of  the  previous  day 
without  serious  opposition.  After  twenty-four 
hours  cf  very  fierce  fighting,  therefore,  in  which 
the  severity  of  the  enemy's  casualties  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  and  determination  of  his 
numerous  counter-attacks,  we  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  of  Guemappe  and  Gavrelle,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  high  ground  overlook- 
ing Fontaine-lez-Croisilles  and  Cherisy.  Very  ap- 
preciable progress  had  also  been  made  east  of 
Monchy-le-Preux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe 
and  on  Greenland  Hill.  In  the  minor  operations 
south-west    of    Lens     Cornish    troops    established 


themselves  on  the  railway  loop  east  of  Cite  des 
Petit  Bois,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  numerous  hostile  counter-attacks. 
In  the  course  of  these  operations  of  the  23rd  and 
24th  April  we  captured  a  further  3,000  prisoners 
and  a  few  guns.  On  the  battlefield,  which  re- 
mained in  our  possession,  great  numbers  of  Ger- 
man dead  testified  to  the  costUness  of  the  enemy's 
obstinate  defence." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  Dec.  25,  191 7,  pt.  1. 

13.  Policy  of  subse<juen't  operations  at  Ar- 
ras.— "The  strength  of  the  opposition  encountered 
in  the  course  of  this  attack  was  in  itself  evidence 
that  my  offensive  was  fulfilling  the  part  designed 
for  it  in  the  Allied  plans.  As  the  result  of  the 
fighting  which  had  already  taken  place,  twelve 
German  divisions  had  been  withdrawn  exhausted 
from  the  battle  or  were  in  process  of  relief.  A 
month  after  the  commencement  of  our  offensive 
the  number  of  German  divisions  so  withdrawn  had 
increased  to  twenty-three.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strengthening  of  the  enemy's  forces  opposite  my 
front  necessarily  brought  about  for  the  time  being 
the  characteristics  of  a  wearing-out-battle.  On 
the  Aisne  and  in  Champagne,  also,  the  French  of- 
fensive had  met  with  very  obstinate  resistance.  It 
was  becoming  clear  that  many  months  of  heavy 
fighting  would  be  necessary  before  the  enemy's 
troops  could  be  reduced  to  a  condition  which 
would  permit  of  a  more  rapid  advance.  None  the 
less  very  considerable  results  had  already  been 
achieved,  and  our  Allies  continued  their  efforts 
against  the  long  plateau  north  of  the  Aisne  tra 
versed  by  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  In  order  to 
assist  our  Allies,  I  arranged  that  until  their  object 
had  been  attained  I  would  continue  my  operations 
at  Arras.  The  necessary  readjustment  of  troops, 
guns,  and  material  required  to  complete  my  prep- 
arations for  my  northern  operations  was  accord- 
ingly postponed,  and  preparations  were  undertaken 
for  a  repetition  of  my  attacks  on  the  Arras  front 
until  such  time  as  the  results  of  the  French  offen- 
sive should  have  declared  themselves." — Ibid. 

14.  Final  Ark.'s  attacks. — Arleux. — "The  first 
of  these  attacks  was  delivered  on  the  28th  April, 
on  a  front  of  about  eight  miles  north  of  Monchy- 
le-Preux.  With  a  view  to  economizing  my  troops, 
my  objectives  were  shallow,  and  for  a  like  reason, 
and  also  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  at- 
tack on  a  more  imposing  scale,  demonstrations  were 
continued  southwards  to  the  Arras-Cambrai  Road 
and  northwards  to  the  Souchez  River.  The  assault 
was  launched  at  4.25  a.m.  by  British  and  Canadian 
troops,  and  resulted  in  heavy  fighting,  which  con 
tinued  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  28th  and 
29th  April.  The  enemy  delivered  counter-attack 
after  counter-attack  with  the  greatest  determina- 
tion and  most  lavish  expenditure  of  men.  Our 
positions  at  Gavrelle  alone  were  again  attacked 
seven  times  with  strong  forces,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In 
spite  of  the  enemy's  desperate  resistance,  the  vil- 
lage of  Arleux-en-Gohelle  was  captured  by  Can- 
adian troops,  after  bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting; 
and  English  troops  made  further  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oppy,  on  Greenland  Hill,  and 
between  Monchy-le-Preux  and  the  Scarpe.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  advances,  another  1,000  German 
prisoners  were  taken  by  us  in  the  course  of  the 
two  days'  fighting." — Ibid. 

15.  Fresnoy. — "Five  davs  later,  at  3.4S  a.m.  on 
the  3rd  May  another  attack  was  undertaken  by  us 
of  a  similar  nature  to  that  of  the  28th  April  which 
in  the  character  of  the  subsequent  fighting  it  closely 
resembled.    In  view  of  important  operations  which 
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the  French  were  to  carry  out  on  the  5th  May  I 
arrangecl  for  a  considerable  extension  of  my  active 
tront.  While  the  Third  and  First  Armies  attacked 
from  Fontaine-lez-Croisilles  to  Fresnoy,  the  Fifth 
Army  launched  a  second  attack  upon  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bullecourt. 
This  gave  a  total  front  of  over  sixteen  miles. 
Along  practically  the  whole  of  this  front  our  troops 
broke  into  the  enemy's  positions.  Australian 
troops  carried  the  Hindenburg  Line  east  of  Bulle- 
court. Eastern  county  battalions  took  Cherisy. 
Other  English  troops  entered  Roeux  and  captured 
the  German  trenches  south  of  Fresnoy.  Canadian 
battalions  found  Fresnoy  full  of  German  troops 
assembled  for  a  hostile  attack  which  was  to  have 
been  delivered  at  a  later  hour.  After  hard  fight- 
ing, in  which  the  enemy  lost  heavily,  the  Can- 
adians carried  the  village,  thereby  completing  an 
unbroken  series  of  successes.  Later  in  the  day, 
strong  hostile  counter-attacks  once  more  devel- 
oped, accompanied  by  an  intense  bombardment 
with  heavy  guns.  Fierce  fighting  lasted  through- 
out the  afternoon  and  far  into  the  night,  and  our 
troops  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Roeux  and 
Cherisy.  They  maintained  their  hold,  however,  on 
Fresnoy  and  the  Hindenburg  Line  east  of  Bulle- 
court, as  well  as  upon  certain  trench  elements  west 
of  Fontaine-lez-Croisilles  and  south  01  the  Scarpe. 
Nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  prisoners,  including 
twenty-nine  officers,  were  captured  by  us  in  these 
operations." — Ibid. 

16.  Situation  reviewed. — "On  the  5th  May  the 
French  delivered  their  attack  against  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  and  successfully  achieved  the  objects 
they  had  in  view.  This  brought  to  an  end  the  first 
half  of  our  general  plan,  and  marked  the  close  of 
the  spring  campaign  on  the  Western  front.  The 
decisive  action  which  it  had  been  hoped  might 
follow  from  the  French  offensive  had  not  yet 
proved  capable  of  realization;  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  actually  achieved  strengthened  our 
belief  in  its  ultimate  possibility.  On  the  British 
front  alone,  in  less  than  one  month's  fighting,  we 
had  captured  over  19,500  prisoners,  including  over 
400  officers,  and  had  also  taken  257  guns,  including 
08  heavy  guns,  with  464  machine  guns,  227  trench 
mortars,  and  immense  quantities  of  other  war  ma- 
terial. Our  line  had  been  advanced  to  a  greatest 
depth  exceeding  five  miles  on  a  total  front  of  over 
twenty  miles,  representing  a  gain  of  some  sixty 
square  miles  of  territory.  A  great  improvement 
hid  been  effected  in  the  general  situation  of  our 
troops  on  the  front  attacked,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Vimy  Ridge  had  removed  a  constant  menace  to 
the  security  of  our  line.  I  was  at  length  able  to 
turn  my  full  attention  and  to  divert  the  bulk  of 
my  resources  to  the  development  of  my  northern 
plan  of  operations.  Immediate  instructions  were 
given  by  me  to  General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  com- 
manding the  Second  Army,  to  be  prepared  to  de- 
liver an  attack  on  .  .  .  June  7  against  the  Messines- 
Wytschaete  Ridge,  the  capture  of  which,  owing  to 
the  observation  from  it  over  our  positions  farther 
north  in  the  Ypres  .salient,  was  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  completion  of  the  preparations  for 
my  principal  offensive  east  and  north  of  Ypres.  In 
order  to  a.«si?t  me  to  concentrate  troops  on  the  new 
scene  of  operations,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  take  over  once  more  a  portion  of  the  front 
taken  over  by  me  from  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  This  relief  was  completed  with- 
out incident  on  the  20th  May,  the  French  extend- 
ing their  front  to  the  Omignon  River.  A  necessary 
part  of  the  preparations  for  the  Mcssines  attack 
was  the  maintenance  of  activity  on  the  Arras  front. 


sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
our  offensive  there  would  be  proceeded  with.  1 
there/ore  directed  the  armies  concerned  to  continue 
active  operations  with  such  forces  as  were  left  to 
them.  .  .  .  Importance  was  to  be  given  to  these 
operations  by  combining  them  with  feint  attacks, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  various  measures  and  de- 
vices to  extend  the  apparent  front  of  attack.  These 
measures  would  seem  to  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess, if  any  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  enemy's 
report  concerning  them.  They  involved,  however, 
the  disadvantage  that  I  frequently  found  myself 
unable  to  deny  German  accounts  of  the  bloody  re- 
pulse of  extensive  British  attacks  which  in  fact 
never  took  place." — Ibid. 

17.  Bullecourt  and  Roeux. — "To  secure  the 
footing  gained  by  the  Australians  in  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  on  the  3rd  May  it  was  advisable  that 
Bullecourt  should  be  captured  without  loss  of  time. 
During  the  fortnight  following  our  attack,  fight- 
ing for  the  possession  of  this  village  went  on  un- 
ceasingly; while  the  Australian  troops  in  the  sec- 
tor of  the  Hindenburg  Line  to  the  east  beat  off 
counter-attack  after  counter-attack.  .  .  .  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th  May  English  troops  gained  a 
footing  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Bullecourt. 
Thereafter  gradual  progress  was  made,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  on  the  17th 
May  London  and  West  Riding  Territorials  com- 
pleted the  capture  of  the  village.  On  other  parts 
of  the  Arras  front  also  heavy  fighting  took  place, 
in  which  we  both  lost  and  gained  ground.  On  the 
8th  May  the  enemy  regained  Fresnoy  village. 
Three  days  later  London  troops  captured  Cavalry 
Farm,  while  other  English  battalions  carried  Roeux 
Cemetery  and  the  chemical  works.  Further  ground 
was  gained  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  12th  May, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  i3th-i4th  our  troops  cap- 
tured Roeux.  On  the  20th  May  fighting  was  com- 
menced for  the  sector  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  lying 
between  Bullecourt  and  our  front  line  west  of 
Fontaine-lez-Croisilles.  Steady  progress  was  made, 
until  by  i6th  June  touch  had  been  established  by 
us  between  these  two  points.  Ten  days  prior  to 
this  event,  on  the  sth  and  6th  June,  Scottish  and 
North-country  regiments  captured  the  German 
positions  on  the  western  face  of  Greenland  Hill 
and  beat  off  two  counter-attacks.  In  these  dif- 
ferent minor  operations  over  1,500  prisoners  were 
captured  by  us." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dis- 
patch, Dec.  25,  1917,  pt.  I. 

18.  Canadians  at  Vimv  Ridge. — In  the  be-rin- 
ning  of  IQ17  there  were  about  125,000  Canadians 
on  the  western  front,  of  which  90,000  were  ficht- 
ing  men.  This  force  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Julian  Byng  during  the 
battle  of  Vimy  Ridge.  In  June  Major  General 
Sir  Arthur  Currie  was  authorized  to  take  over  the 
command,  his  promotion  being  of  special  .satis- 
faction to  the  Canadians,  because  of  his  Canadian 
birth.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year 
the  Canadian  forces  carried  out  a  number  of  im- 
portant raids,  but  it  was  at  Vimy  Ridge  that 
they  especially  distinguished  themselves.  "The 
Canadian  lines  had  been  shortened  to  a  front  of 
about  7,000  yards  from  Kennedy  Crater  to  the 
left  to  Commandant  House  on  the  right.  The  left 
of  the  line  was  to  advance  a  comparatively  small 
way,  but  the  right  had  to  push  up  about  4,000 
yards  to  the  edge  of  Farbus  Wood.  Were  this 
done  the  whole  of  the  ridge  would  fall  into  our 
hands  and  give  us  command  of  the  country  below. 
The  preliminar>'  work  of  the  battle  began  twenty 
days  before  the  advance,  when  systematic  artillery 
destruction    of    the    German    lines   was   opened    in 
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earnest.  An  enormous  number  of  guns  had  been 
accumulatinf^  for  the  blow.  New  shells  were  be- 
ing used,  arnu)ur-i)iercing  and  delayed  fuse-action 
shells,  which  penetrated  twenty  feet  and  more  into 
the  ground,  blovvini;  u[)  deep  dun-outs.  Not  more 
than  one-half  of  our  guns  were  employed  before 
the  day.  These  positions  were  carefully  concealed. 
The  Germans  knew  that  a  big  attack  was  coming 
on  the  Arras  front,  and  they  knew  that  the  Cana- 
dians would  attack  them  at  Vimy.  They  did  not 
underrate  Canadian  prowess.  .  .  During  the  after- 
noon and  night  of  April  8th  men  moved  up  and 
occupied  their  positions.  The  hour  was  approach- 
ing. .  .  .  The  troops  for  weeks  had  been  drilled 
over  dummy  trenches,  modelled  on  the  German. 
Each  man  knew  where  he  had  to  go  and  what 
he  had  to  do.  He  knew  where  the  dug-outs  were 
that  he  had  to  bomb.  .  .  .  The  German  com- 
manders believed  Vimy  to  be  almost  impregnable. 
They  held  the  upper  ground.  On  the  ground  above 
Souchez  village  they  were  strengthening  their  posi- 
tions by  building  a  number  of  concealed  strong 
points  of  concrete  and  steel  that  would  resist  al- 
most anything  except  a  direct  hit  by  heavy  shell. 
.  .  .  The  gunners  knew  every  vital  spot  ahead 
and  had  it  exactly  registered.  .  .  .  Zero,  the  hour 
for  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  was  five-thirty 
[A.M.,  April  qj.  Exactly  to  the  second  close  on 
a  thousand  guns  opened  fire.  .  .  The  whole  front 
seemed  lit  up  with  a  sheet  of  flame.  . .  .  We  saw 
the  result  aftervvfards,  great  concrete  blocks  hurled 
aside  hke  children's  toys,  steel  doors  warped  and 
bent,  as  though  a  giant  had  shaken  them.  Some 
guns  were  firing  to  cover  all  points  of  communi- 
cation at  the  rear,  and  some  were  maintaining  a 
standing  barrage.  There  was  a  rolling  barrage, 
by  eighteen-pounder  guns,  moving  forward  in  aver- 
age leaps  of  one  hundred  yards.  At  a  given  sec- 
ond the  infantry,  every  man  keyed  up  to  his 
highest,  climbed  over  the  trenches  and  moved  for- 
ward, following  the  barrage.  The  whole  front  was 
one  mass  of  craters  and  shell  holes.  The  fire  had 
been  so  intense  that  it  had  eliminated  the  Ger- 
man front  trenches.  When  soldiers  reached  them 
they  passed  them  by  without  recognition.  Only 
broken  cupolas  and  traces  of  what  had  been  obser- 
vation posts  remained.  The  men  tramped  forward, 
following  the  barrage  ahead,  going  through  the 
ever-increasing  enemy  fire.  The  shell  holes — the 
place  seemed  to  be  all  shell  holes — were  full  of 
icy  water.  Wounded  men  who  fell  into  one  of 
these  holes  died  as  a  rule,  drowned  in  the  mud. 
.  .  .  The  First  Division  had  to  attack  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  ridge,  on  a  front  of,  roughly,  two 
thousand  yards,  its  final  objective  being  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  British  front  line.  The  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Brigades  led  the  way,  the  Second 
Brigade  on  the  right,  and  the  Highland  Brigade 
to  the  left,  with  the  Canadian  Scottish,  the  Royal 
Montreal  Regiment  and  the  48th  Highlanders  of 
Toronto  ahead,  and  the  Royal  Highlanders  sup- 
porting.   Behind  was  the  First  Brigade. 

"At  first  the  opposition  was  slight,  and  the 
enemy  artillery  fire  particularly  poor.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  whole  line  came  under  heavy  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  fire.  Machine-guns  seemed  to  be 
everywhere.  Instantly  platoons,  practising  what 
they  had  learned  during  the  previous  weeks,  set 
out  to  envelop  and  bomb  them.  The  losses,  mainly 
from  machine-gun  fire,  soon  became  very  heavy. 
Every  officer  in  the  loth  Battalion,  save  one,  was 
killed  or  wounded.  Now  was  the  time  for  men's 
mettle  to  reveal  itself.  Wounded  refused  to  notice 
their  wounds.  When  all  the  officers  of  a  company 
were   struck  down,  sergeants  were  ready   to   lead 


on.  .  .  .  One  machine  gun,  concealed  in  concrete 
in  a  haystack,  caused  heavy  loss  to  the  i6th  Bat- 
talion. Eight  officers  of  this  battalion  were  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded  that  day.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  First  Brigade.  The  ist  Battalion  .  .  . 
started  in  the  rear  of  the  Second  and  Third  Bri- 
gades, which,  havmg  done  their  work,  were  now 
consolidating.  It  captured  the  Blue  line  by  eleven 
o'clock,  and  at  an  hour  after  noon  the  Brown  line 
was  in  its  hands.  .  .  .  The  weather  had  cleared, 
and  Douai,  twelve  miles  distant,  stood  out.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  ridge  was  a  great  stretch  of  min- 
ing villages  and  factories.  Farbus  Wood,  on  the 
eastern  downward  slope  of  the  ridge,  was  still  be- 
ing shelled  by  our  guns.  .  .  .  There  was  a  line 
of  batteries  of  German  guns  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wood.  The  Canadians,  with  a  cheer,  rushed  them. 
The  Germans  stood,  many  of  them,  to  their  guns 
bravely,  firing  their  last  charges  point-blank.  .  .  . 
Eight  tanks  were  given  to  co-operate  with  .  .  . 
[the  Second]  division.  They  were  useless.  They 
could  not  penetrate  through  the  terrible  mud,  and 
not  one  of  them  even  reached  the  Black  Une.  The 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Brigades  attacked  the  Zwischen 
Stellung,  a  strong  German  trench,  at  a  point  about 
250  yards  west  of  Les  Tilleuls.  This  was  the  Black 
line.  .  .  .  For  a  brief  space  the  igth  Battalion 
was  held  up  by  the  guns  at  Balloon  Trench.  The 
troops  immediately  in  front  took  cover,  while  the 
flanks  stretched  out  almost  automatically,  closed 
around  and  captured  the  guns.  .  .  .  The  Fourth 
Brigade  consolidated  on  the  Black  line.  The  Fifth 
Brigade  pressed  on  the  Red  line.  Now  the  Thir- 
teenth Imperial  Brigade  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 
.  .  .  The  Imperials  did  their  part  well.  They 
made  their  way  through  Goulot  Wood.  .  .  Then 
they  advanced  to  the  final  objective,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  nest  of  artillery.  The  guns  fired 
at  them  at  point-blank  range.  A  company  of  the 
K.  O.  S.  B.  attacked  them  with  rifle  grenades 
and  Lewis  guns.  They  took  three  5.0  howitzers, 
four  77-mm.  guns,  one  damaged  howitzer,  and  a 
QO-mm.  gun.  ...  To  go  back  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Second  Division.  As  the  troops  moved  fur- 
ther on,  the  German  resistance  stiffened.  .  .  . 
Grenadier,  Graben  and  Dump  Trenches  were  held 
in  force,  with  many  men  and  machine-guns.  The 
Canadians  worked  round  these,  some  companies 
holding  the  front  while  others  enveloped  and 
rushed  them,  taking  in  the  two  trenches  3g6  pris- 
oners. .  .  .  The  third  objective  was  ours  at  a 
few  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock.  While  'mopping 
up'  was  proceeding  vigorously,  the  troops  came 
on  a  number  of  caves,  an  historic  feature  of  Vimy 
Ridge.  These  caves  are  said  to  have  been  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Huguenots  from  Arras, 
where  they  met  and  worshipped  when  proscribed 
and  hunted.  Now  they  were  refuges  of  another 
kind.  Numbers  of  German  troops,  unable  to  en- 
dure our  shell  fire,  had  taken  shelter  in  them. 
One  lieutenant  bagged  over  one  hundred  men  in 
a  single  cave.  The  caves  were  deep  enough  to 
be  safe.  .  .  .  Our  men  had  provided  themselves 
ahead  with  a  special  kind  of  bomb  for  throwing 
down  dug-outs  and  caves.  It  did  not  kill,  but 
made  such  an  intolerable  reek  that  any  below  had 
to  come  out  or  be  choked.  The  hottest  German 
resistance  was,  perhaps,  on  the  last  line  of  all. 
Here  the  27th  and  2qth  BattaHons  met  with  heavy 
opposition.  The  German  gunners  held  their  line 
of  concrete  gun  positions  well,  firing  point-blank 
as  the  Canadians  came  over  the  slope.  They  used 
machine-guns,  rifles  and  revolvers.  The  gun  posi- 
tions were  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Second    Division   by    early   in    the    afternoon    had 
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seized  all  its  objectives,  and  was  pushing  out  its 
patrols  through  Farbus  Village  beyond.  .  .  .  But 
the  limit  of  artillery  range  had  been  reached. 
Hours  before  word  had  been  given  for  the  guns 
to  move  up.  Slipping,  sHthering,  fighting,  swear- 
ing, the  gunners  were  striving  to  force  their  horses 
on.  But  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  them. 
Guns  were  half  buried  in  mud.  .  .  .  The  Third 
Division  had  not  so  far  to  go  as  the  First  or 
Second,  its  final  objective  being  the  Red  line.  A 
great  part  of  its  work  was  the  clearing  of  La  Folic 
Wood,  which  was  strongly  held  by  the  enemy. 
The  fighting  here  much  resembled  that  on  other 
parts.  .  .  .  The  snow,  rain  and  wind  caused 
much  trouble,  for  troops  could  not  see  where  they 
were.  Nevertheless,  the  Seventh  Brigade  was  in 
the  Black  line  by  six  o'clock  and  the  Eighth  soon 
after.  .  .  .  The  left  flank  should  by  this  time 
have  been  captured  by  the  Fourth  Division,  but 
it  was  still  in  enemy  hands.  .  .  .  As  .  .  .  [the 
42nd]  battalion  advanced,  German  troops  sprang 
up  behind  it.  .  .  .  By  nine  o'clock  the  final  ob- 
jective had  been  taken,  many  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners captured,  and  Folie  Wood  cleared.  .  .  . 
Ihe  Fourth  Division,  on  the  extreme  left,  covered 
a  frontage  of  about  2,000  yards.  The  attack  here 
was  made  by  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Brigades. 
...  A  commanding  hillock,  known  as  'The  Pim- 
ple,' dominated  the  position,  and  the  enemy  had 
covertly  constructed  a  number  of  strong  concrete 
and  steel  machine-gun  positions,  which  swept  the 
place  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  When  our  troops 
jumped  over  the  top,  they  were  promptly  met 
by  a  devastating  fire.  .  .  .  When  the  troops  ad- 
vanced they  found  Germans  would  spring  up  be- 
hind them  and  attack  them  from  the  rear.  The 
enemy  had  built  tunnels  in  the  slope  and  would 
conceal  themselves  while  our  men  passed  and  then 
come  out.   .    .    . 

"Hour  after  hour  Germans  and  Canadians 
fought  on,  often  hand  to  hand.  The  machine-gun 
positions  could  not  be  broken  down.  .  .  .  Some 
men  pushed  on  to  their  final  objective,  actually 
reaching  it.  They  were  immediately  attacked  from 
hehind  by  German  troops,  who  emerged  from  dug- 
outs and  overwhelmed  them.  Not  a  man  came 
back.  We  only  learned  where  they  had  got  days 
afterwards,  when  the  final  objective  was  taken 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  of  the  78th  found 
there.  While  these  were  being  slaughtered,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Germans  counter-attacked  the 
weakened  main  body  of  the  78th.  .  .  .  The  72nd 
Battalion  was  fighting  in  the  centre  of  the  brigade. 
The  trenches  here  had  in  part  been  absolutely 
wiped  out  by  shell  fire.  All  sense  of  direction 
was  lost.  The  troops  fought  until  they  got  right 
around  Montreal  Crater,  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  western  front.  They  kept  on  until  they  struck 
against  the  German  tram  line  which  goes  down 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  Souchez  Village.  But 
they  could  go  no  further.  .  .  .  The  73rd  Bat- 
talion, which  attacked  on  the  extreme  left,  was 
the  most  fortunate  of  all.  It  took  its  objective 
easily,  with  very  few  casualties.  By  early  in  the 
afternoon  the  position  of  the  Fourth  Division  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  losses  had  been  heavy 
and  there  was  little  to  show  for  them.  The  men 
had  displayed  splendid  gallantry,  but  the  mud, 
which  was  specially  bad  at  this  section  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  unbroken  German  positions  had 
proved  too  strong.  Over  one  part  of  the  line 
Canadians  and  Germans  were  maintaining  an  inter- 
mittent fight  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole  and  from 
crater  to  crater.  The  job  had  to  be  done.  Troops 
were    re-formed    in    the    afternoon.     In    the   night 


they  attacked  again,  the  85th  and  the  42nd  driv- 
ing the  enemy  over  the  crest  of  the  Pimple.  Next 
day  another  attack  completely  captured  that  posi- 
tion. With  it  in  our  hands  the  rest  was  a  matter 
of  detail." — F.  A.  Mackenzie,  Canada's  day  of 
glory. 

19.  German  report  of  the  battle  of  Arras. 
— Orders  for  defense  works. — "A  very  heavy 
drum  fire,  which  was  begun  before  daybreak  over 
the  whole  front  from  Lens  as  far  as  Queant,  was 
the  prelude  to  a  battle  by  which  the  British  for 
the  third  time  hoped  to  pierce  the  German  lines 
near  Arras.  By  midday  the  great  battle  was  de- 
cided by  a  heavy  defeat  of  the  British.  At  dawn, 
on  a  front  of  about  thirty  kilometers,  British 
storming  columns  followed  curtains  of  steel,  dust, 
gas,  and  smoke,  which  had  been  advanced  by  de- 
grees. The  weight  of  the  enemy  thrust  north  of 
the  Scarpe  was  directed  against  our  positions  from 
Achieville  as  far  as  Roeux,  where  the  battle  raged 
with  extraordinary  violence.  The  British  forced 
their  way  into  Arleux-en-Gohelle  and  Oppy  and 
near  Gavrelle  and  Roeux,  occupied  by  us  as  ad- 
vanced positions  They  were  met  by  a  counter- 
attack by  our  infantry.  In  a  severe  hand-to-hand 
struggle  the  enemy  was  defeated.  At  some  points 
he  was  driven  beyond  our  former  lines,  the  whole 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Arleux-en-Gohelle, 
is  again  in  our  hands.  South  of  the  Scarpe,  in 
the  lowlands,  a  desperate  battle  also  raged.  In 
their  wrecked  positions  our  brave  troops  with- 
stood the  British  charges,  repeated  several  times. 
Here  also  the  British  attacks  failed.  On  the  wings 
of  the  battlefield  enemy  attacking  waves  broke 
down  under  destructive  fire.  The  British  losses 
were  extraordinarily  heavy.  April  28th  was  a  new 
day  of  honor.  Our  infantry,  powerfully  led  and 
excellently  supported  by  its  sister  and  auxiliary 
arm,  showed  itself  fully  equal  to  its  tasks.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  violence  of  the  enemy  tire  prevents 
us  from  repairing  our  trenches.  Any  attempt  to 
do  so  merely  exhausts  the  fighting  force  of  our 
men  prematurely.  From  the  outset  of  a  battle 
another  method  of  construction  must  be  applied. 
A  defensive  zone  extended  in  depth  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  system  of  positions  which  can 
be  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  This  system,  with  its 
organizations  concealed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  enemy's  observation,  and  with  the  troops  hold- 
ing it  echeloned  in  depth  so  that  their  numbers, 
scanty  in  the  front,  increase  progressively  towards 
the  rear,  should  enable  us  to  pass  from  the  defen- 
sive to  the  offensive  with  the  troops  from  the 
rear.  During  the  battle  all  idea  of  having  a  con- 
tinuous front-trench  line  must  be  abandoned.  This 
must  be  replaced  by  shell-crater  nests,  held  by 
groups  of  men  and  isolated  machine-guns,  dis- 
posed like  the  squares  on  a  chess-board.  The 
shelter  provided  by  the  shell-craters  will  be  ex- 
tended by  tunneling  into  the  sides,  or  by  linking 
them  to  adjacent  craters  by  means  of  tunnels, 
supported  by  timber  props.  The  earth  dislodged 
should  be  thrown  into  unoccupied  craters  nearby, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  the  po.-ition  permits  it,  should 
be  spread  over  the  ground  between  them.  If 
timbered  galleries,  cannot  be  built  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  ground,  one  must  be  content  with 
very  simple  organizations  to  afford  protection 
against  shrapnel.  For  this  puriiose  old  shelters, 
dug  before  the  new  order  of  things,  may  be 
used,  but  if  none  are  available  the  men  must 
obtain  shelter  as  best  they  can  on  the  ojx^n  ground. 
There  should  be  a  line  of  barbed  wire  in  front 
of  the  first  line  of  shell-craters,  and  the  empty 
craters  in  front  of  it  should  be  girdled  with  wire 
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to  prevent  the  assaulting  infantry  from  occupy- 
ing them." — General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  Officiul 
announcement,   Apr.    28,    1^17. 

20.    Kaiser's  telegram  lu  hie  Crown  Prince, 

COMMANDING    IiV     CllAMPAGNE. "The    trOOps    of    all 

the  German  tribts  uiiiler  your  command,  with 
steel-hard  determination  and  strongly  led,  have 
brought  to  failure  the  great  French  attempt  to 
break  through  on  the  Aisne  and  in  Champagne. 
Also  there  the  infantry  again  had  to  bear  the 
brunt,  and,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  assistance 
of  the  artillery  and  other  arms,  has  accomplished 
great  things  in  death-defying  perseverance  and 
irresistible  attack.  Convey  my  thanks  and  those 
of  the  Fatherland  to  the  leaders  and  men.  The 
battle  on  the  Aisne  and  in  Champagne  is  not  yet 
over,  but  all  who  light  and  bleed  there  shall  know 
that  the  whole  of  Germany  will  remember  their 
deeds,  and  is  at  one  with  them  to  carry  through 
the  fight  for  existence  to  a  victorious  end.  God 
grant  it." — Emperor  William  II,  Telegram,  Apr. 
22,  1917. 

(d)  Messines  and  third  battle  of  Ypres. — Bat- 
tle of  Flanders. — "The  preparations  for  the  attack 
on  the  Mfssines-Wytschaete  Ridge  were  necessarily 
as  elaborate  as  those  undertaken  before  either 
the  Somme  or  the  Arras  battles,  and  demanded 
an  equal  amount  of  time,  forethought,  and  labour. 
.  .  .  Neither  labour  nor  material  was  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  Messines  offensive 
until  the  prior  demands  of  .the  Arras  operations 
had  been  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  our  preparations 
in  the  northern  area  had  been  proceeded  with 
steadily,  so  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal 
would  allow,  ever  since  the  formation  of  definite 
plans  in  the  late  autumn  of  1916.  A  large  rail- 
way programme  had  been  commenced,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  divert  larger  supplies  north- 
wards, work  was  pushed  on  with  remarkable 
speed.  Great  progress  was  made  with  road  con- 
struction, .  .  .  and  in  the  days  following  the 
7th  of  June  roads  were  carried  forward  with  great 
rapidity  to  Messines,  Wytschaete,  and  Oostta- 
verne,  across  country  so  completely  destroyed  by 
shell-fire  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace  where  the 
original  road  had  run.  A  special  problem  arose 
in  connection  with  the  water  supply.  Pipe  lines 
were  taken  well  forward  from  existing  lakes,  from 
catch  pits  constructed  on  the  Kemmel  Hills,  and 
from  sterilizing  barges  on  the  Lys.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  rapid  extension  of  these  lines.  By 
the  iSth  of  June  they  had  reached  Messines,  Wyts- 
chaete, and  the  Dam  Strasse,  and  were  supplying 
water  at  the  rate  of  between  450,000  and  600,000 
gallons  daily.  In  addition,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  transport  of  water,  rations,  and 
stores  by  pack  animals  and  carrying  parties.  So 
efficiently  did  these  arrangements  work  that  dur- 
ing the  attack  water  reached  the  troops  within 
twenty  to  forty  minutes  of  the  taking  of  new 
jJositions,  while  in  one  case  carrying  parties 
arrived  with  packs,  and  dumps  were  formed,  with- 
in four  minutes  of  the  capture  of  the  objective." 
— General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  25, 
1917,  pt.  2. 

I.  Underground  warfare. — "A  special  feature 
of  the  attack  on  the  Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge, 
and  one  unique  in  warfare,  was  furnished  by  the 
explosion  of  nineteen  deep  mines  at  the  moment 
of  assault.  The  inception  of  a  deep  mining  offen- 
sive on  the  Second  Army  front  dated  from  July, 
igiS;  but  the  proposal  to  conduct  offensive  min- 
ing on  a  grand  scale  was  not  definitely  adopted 
till  January,  1Q16.  From  that  date  onwards,  as 
the  necessary   labour  became  available,  deep  min- 
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ing  for  offensive  purposes  gradually  developed,  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  from  water-bearing  strata 
and  active  countermining  by  the  enemy.  In  all, 
twenty-four  mines  were  constructed,  four  of  which 
were  outside  the  front  ultimately  selected  for  our 
offensive,  while  one  other  was  lost  as  the  result 
of  a  mine  blown  by  the  enemy.  Many  of  these 
mines  had  been  completed  for  twelve  months  prior 
to  our  offensive,  and  constant  and  anxious  work 
was  needed  to  ensure  their  safety.  The  enemy 
also  had  a  deep  mining  system,  and  was  aware 
of  his  danger.  At  Hill  60  continuous  underground 
fighting  took  place  for  over  ten  months  prior 
to  our  attack,  and  only  by  the  greatest  skill, 
persistence,  and  disregard  of  danger  on  the  part 
of  our  tunnellers  were  the  two  mines  laid  by  us 
at  this  point  saved  from  destruction.  At  the  time 
of  our  offensive  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  driv- 
ing a  gallery  which  ultimately  would  have  cut 
into  the  gallery  leading  to  the  Hill  60  :nines.  By 
careful  listening  it  was  judged  that  if  our  offen- 
sive took  place  on  the  date  arranged  the  enemy's 
gallery  would  just  fail  to  reach  us.  So  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed.  At  the  Bluff,  also,  under- 
ground fighting  went  on  incessantly.  Between  the 
i6th  of  January,  1Q16,  and  the  7th  of  June,  1917, 
twenty-seven  camouflets  were  blown  in  this  local- 
ity alone,  of  which  seventeen  were  blown  by  us 
and  ten  by  the  enemy.  After  the  ist  of  Febru- 
ary, 1917,  the  enemy  showed  signs  of  great  un- 
easiness, and  blew  several  heavy  mines  and  camou- 
flets in  the  endeavour  to  interfere  with  our  work- 
ing. One  of  these  blows  destroyed  our  gallery 
to  ihe  Spanbroekmolen  mine.  .  .  .  The  Span- 
broekmolen  mine  formed  the  largest  crater  of  any 
of  those  blown,  the  area  of  complete  obliteration 
having  a  diameter  of  over  140  yards.  A  total 
of  8,000  yards  of  gallery  were  driven  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  mines,  and  over  one  million 
pounds  of  explosives  were  used  in  them.  The 
simultaneous  discharge  of  such  an  enormous  aggre- 
gate of  explosive  is  without  parallel  in  land  min- 
ing, and  no  actual  experience  existed  of  the  effects 
which  would  be  produced.  .  .  .  The  group  of 
hills  known  as  the  Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge  lies 
about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Armentieres 
and  Ypres.  .  .  .  The  village  of  Messines,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  spur  of  the  ridge,  commands 
a  wide  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Lys,  and  enfiladed 
the  British  lines  to  the  south.  North-west  of  Mes- 
sines the  village  of  Wytschaete,  situated  at  the 
point  of  the  salient  and  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridge,  from  its  height  of  about  260  feet  com- 
mands even  more  completely  the  town  of  Ypres 
and  the  whole  of  the  old  British  positions  in  the 
Ypres  salient." — Ibid. 

2.  Germax  DEFENSES. — "Th;  German  front  line 
skirted  the  western  foot  of  the  ridge  in  a  deep 
curve  from  the  river  Lys  opposite  Frelinghien  to 
a  point  just  short  of  the  Menin  Road.  The  line 
of  trenches  then  turned  north-west  past  Hooge 
and  Wieltje,  following  the  slight  rise  known  as 
the  Pilkem  Ridge  to  the  Yser  Canal  at  Boesinghe. 
The  enemy's  second-line  system  followed  the  crest 
of  the  Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge,  forming  an  in- 
ner curve.  In  addition  to  these  defenses  of  the 
ridge  itself,  two  chord  positions  had  been  con- 
structed across  the  base  of  the  salient  from  south 
to  north.  The  first  lay  slightly  to  the  east  of  the 
hamlet  of  Oosttaverne,  and  was  known  as  the 
Oosttaverne  Line.  The  second  chord  position, 
known  as  the  Warneton  Line,  crossed  the  Lys  at 
Warneton,  and  ran  roughly  parallel  to  the  Oost- 
taverne Line  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
east   of   it.    The   natural   advantages   of   the   posi- 
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tion  were  exceptional,  and  during  more  than  two 
years  of  occupation  the  enemy  had  devoted  the 
greatest  skill  and  industry  to  developing  them  to 
the  utmost.  Besides  the  villages  of  Messines  and 
Wytschaete,  which  were  organized  as  main  centres 
of  resistance,  numerous  woods,  farms,  and  ham- 
lets lent  themselves  to  the  construction  of  defen- 
sive points.  Captured  documents  and  the  state- 
ments of  prisoners  proved  the  importance  at- 
tached by  the  enemy  to  the  position.  His  troops 
in  the  line  were  told  that  the  coming  battle  might 
well  prove  decisive,  and  that  they  were  to  resist 
to  the  last.  They  were  assured  that  strong  re- 
serves were  available  to  come  to  their  assistance 
and  to  restore  the  battle  should  the  British  attack 
succeed  in  penetrating  their  lines.  The  final  prep- 
arations for  the  assault  on  the  Messines-Wyt- 
schaete  Ridge  were  completed  punctually,  and  with 
a  thoroughness  of  organization  and  attention  to 
detail  which  are  beyond  praise.  The  excellence 
of  the  arrangements  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  Second  Army  Commander,  General  Sir  Her- 
bert Plumer,  and  his  Staff,  as  well  as  on  the 
Commanders  and  Staffs  of  the  various  formations 
engaged.  The  actual  front  selected  for  attack  ex- 
tended from  a  point  opposite  St.  Yves  to  Mount 
Sorrel,  inclusive,  a  distance,  following  the  curve 
of  the  salient,  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles. 
Our  final  objective  was  the  Oosttaverne  Line, 
which  lay  between  these  two  points.  The  great- 
est depth  of  our  attack  was  therefore  about  two 
and  a  half  miles.  As  the  date  for  the  attack 
drew  near,  fine  weather  favoured  the  work  of  our 
airmen,  and  artillery  and  wire-cutting,  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy's  defenses  and  strong 
points,  and  the  shelling  of  his  communications, 
billets,  and  back  areas  continued  steadily.  Coun- 
ter-battery work  was  undertaken  with  great  en- 
ergy and  with   striking  success." — Ibid. 

3.  Assault  on  Messines  Ridge. — "At  3:10  A.M. 
on  the  7th  of  June,  the  nineteen  mines  were  ex- 
ploded simultaneously  beneath  the  enemy's  de- 
fenses. At  the  same  moment  our  guns  opened 
and  our  infantry  assault  was  launched.  Covered 
by  a  concentrated  bombardment,  which  over- 
whelmed the  enemy's  trenches  and  to  a  great 
extent  neutralized  his  batteries,  our  troops  swept 
over  the  German  foremost  defenses  all  along  the 
line.  The  attack  proceeded  from  the  commence- 
ment in  almost  exact  accordance  with  the  time- 
table. The  enemy's  first  trench  system  offered 
little  resistance  to  our  advance,  and  the  attack- 
ing brigades — English,  Irish,  Australian,  and  New 
Zealand — pressed  on  up  the  slopes  of  the  ridge 
to  the  assault  of  the  crest  line.  At  5:30  A.M. 
Ulster  regiments  had  already  reached  their  second 
objectives,  including  I'Enfer  Hill  and  the  south- 
ern defenses  of  Wytschaete,  while  on  their  left  a 
South  of  Ireland  Division  fought  their  way 
through  Wytschaete  Wood.  At  7  A.M.  New  Zea- 
land troops  had  captured  Messines.  Men  from 
the  western  counties  of  England  had  cleared  the 
Grand  Bois.  Other  English  county  regiments  had 
reached  the  Dam  Strasse,  and  all  along  the  battle- 
front  our  second  objectives  had  been  gained.  Only 
at  a  few  isolated  points  did  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  cause  any  serious  delay.  North- 
east of  Messines  our  infantry  were  held  up  for  a 
time  by  machine-gun  fire  from  a  strong  point 
known  as  Fanny's  F"arm,  but  the  arrival  of  a 
tatik  enabled  our  progress  to  be  resumed.  So 
rapid  was  the  advance  of  our  infantry,  however, 
that  only  a  few  tanks  could  get  forward  in  time 
to  come  into  action.  Heavy  fighting  took  place 
in  Wytschaete,  and   further  north   London  troops 


encountered  a  serious  obstacle  in  another  strong 
point  known  as  the  White  Chateau.  This  redoubt 
was  captured  while  the  morning  was  yet  young, 
and  before  midday  the  two  Irish  divisions  had 
fought  their  way  side  by  side  through  the  de- 
fenses of  Wytschaete.  Our  troops  then  began  to 
move  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  div'isions  in  the  centre  of  our  attack,  who 
had  farthest  to  go,  gradually  drew  level  with 
those  on  either  flank.  About  2,cx)0  prisoners  had 
already  been  brought  in,  and  Australian  and  Eng- 
lish troops  had  reached  the  first  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  Our  own  guns  had  begun  to  move  forward. 
Further  fighting  took  place  in  Ravine  Wood,  .  .  . 
and  short-lived  resistance  was  encountered  at  other 
points  among  the  many  woods  and  farmhouses. 
Bodies  of  the  enemy  continued  to  hold  out  in 
the  eastern  end  of  Battle  Wood,  and  in  strong 
points  constructed  in  the  spoil  banks  of  the  Ypres- 
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Comines  Canal.  Except  at  these  points,  our  troops 
gained  their  final  objectives  on  both  flanks  early 
in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  The  final  attack  began 
soon  afterwards,  and  by  3:45  P.M.  the  village  of 
Oosttaverne  had  been  captured.  At  4  P.M.  troops 
.  .  .  entered  the  Oosttaverne  Line  east  of  the 
village  and  captured  two  batteries  of  German 
field  guns.  Half  an  hour  later  other  English  bat- 
talions broke  through  the  enemy's  position  further 
north.  Parties  of  the  enemy  were  surrendering 
freely,  and  his  casualties  were  reported  to  be  very 
heavy.  By  the  evening  the  Oosttaverne  line  had 
been  taken,  and  our  objectives  had  been  gained. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  attack  had  been  car- 
ried through,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  our 
artillery,  made  it  impossible  at  first  to  form  more 
than  a  rough  estimate  of  our  captures.  When  the 
final  reckoning  had  been  completed,  it  was  founfl 
that  they  included  7,200  prisoners,  67  guns,  04 
trench  mortars  and  204  machine  guns.  During 
the  night  our  infantry  consolidated  the  captured 
positions;  while  tanks  patrolled  the  ground  east 
of  the  Oosttaverne  Line,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
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ing  of  the  Sth  of  June,  assisted  in  the  repulse 
of  an  enemy  counter-attack  up  the  Wambeke  Val- 
ley. .  .  .  Consolidation  and  the  establishment  of 
advanced  posts  continued  during  the  followinj? 
four  days,  in  the  course  of  which  Australian  troops 
captured  La  Potterie  Farm,  south-east  of  Messines, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Gapaard  was  occupied.  Our 
progress  on  the  right  of  the  battle  front  made 
the  enemy's  positions  between  the  Lys  River  and 
St.  Yves  very  dangerous,  and  he  now  gradually 
began  to  evacuate  them.  Our  patrols  kept  close 
touch  with  the  enemy,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
14th  of  June  the  whole  of  the  old  German  front 
and  support  lines  north  of  the  Lys  had  passed 
into  our  possession.  That  evening  we  again  at- 
tacked south  and  east  of  Messines  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal,  and  met  with 
complete  success.  The  strong  points  in  which  the 
enemy  had  held  out  north  of  the  canal  were  cap- 
tured, and  our  line  was  advanced  on  practically 
ihc  whole  front  from  the  river  Warnave  to  Klein 
Zillebcke.  By'  this  operation  the  Second  Army 
front  was  pushed  forward  as  far  as  was  then  desir- 
able. Henceforward  our  effort  in  this  area  were 
directed  to  putting  the  line  gained  in  a  state  of 
defence  and  establishing  forward  posts." — General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  D'spatch,  Dec.  25,  1917,  pt.  2. 

4.  Northern  operations. — Preparations  re- 
newed.— "As  soon  as  this  preliminary  operation 
had  been  successfully  accomplished,  it  became  pos- 
sible to  take  in  hand  our  final  dispositions  for 
our  main  offensive  east  and  north  of  Ypres.  Ow- 
ing to  the  great  extent  of  front  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  Fifth  Army  took  over  command  of  the  front 
from  Observatory  Ridge  to  Boesinghe  on  the  loth 
of  June,  and  the  whole  of  our  available  resources 
were  directed  to  completing  the  preparations  for 
the  attack.  It  had  been  agreed  that  French  troops 
should  take  part  in  these  operations,  and  should 
extend  my  left  flank  northwards  beyond  Boesinghe. 
...  In  the  first  week  of  July  the  Belgian  troops 
holding  the  front  from  Boesinche  to  Noordschoote 
were  relieved  by  the  First  French  Army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Anthoine.  .  .  .  On  no 
previous  occasion,  not  excepting  the  attack  on  the 
Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge,  had  the  whole  of  the 
ground  from  which  we  had  to  attack  been  so 
completely  exposed  to  the  enemy's  observation. 
Even  after  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the 
Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge,  he  still  possessed  ex- 
cellent direct  observation  over  the  salient  from  the 
cast  and  south-east,  as  well  as  from  the  Pilckem 
Ridge  to  the  north.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  policy 
of  maintaining  activity  on  other  parts  of  my  front 
was  continued.  Further  ground  was  gained  on 
Greenland  Hill,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  British 
troops  captured  by  a  surprise  attack  the  German 
trench  lines  on  the  crest  of  Infantry  Hill,  east 
of  Monchy-le-Preux,  with  175  prisoners.  This 
important  position  had  already  been  the  scene 
of  a  great  deal  of  fierce  fighting,  and  during  the 
following  six  weeks  was  frequently  counter- 
attacked. Our  advanced  posts  changed  hands  fre- 
quently ;  but  the  principal  fine,  giving  the  obser- 
vation which  lent  importance  to  the  position, 
remained  consistently  in  our  possession.  Early  in 
May  local  attacks  had  been  undertaken  by  Cana- 
dian troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Souchez 
River,  which  formed  the  prelude  to  a  long-sus- 
tained series  of  minor  operations  directed  against 
the  defense  of  Lens.  Substantial  progress  was 
made  in  this  area  on  the  5th  and  19th  of  June 
and  five  days  later  North  Midland  troops  cap- 
tured an  important  position  on  the  slopes  of  a 
small  hill  south-west  of   Lens,   forcing   the  enemy 


to  make  considerable  withdrawal  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Canadian  troops  took  La  Coulotte 
on  the  26th  of  June,  and  by  the  mornim;  of  the 
28th  of  June  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Avion. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  June  a  deliberate 
and  carefully-thought-out  scheme  was  put  into 
operation  by  the  First  ."Vrmy,  to  give  the  enemy 
the  impression  that  he  was  being  attacked  on  a 
twelve-mile  front  from  Gavrelle  to  Hulluch. 
Elaborate  demonstrations  were  made  on  the  whole 
of  this  front,  accompanied  by  discharges  of  gas. 
smoke,  and  thermit,  and  a  mock  raid  was  success- 
fully carried  out  south-east  of  Loos,  .^t  the  same 
time  real  attacks  were  made,  with  complete  suc- 
cess, by  English  troops  on  a  front  of  2,000  yards 
opposite  Oppy,  and  by  Canadian  and  North  Mid- 
land troops  on  a  front  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
astride  the  Souchez  River.  All  our  objectives  were 
gained,  including  Eleu  dit  Leauvette  and  the  south- 
ern half  of  Avion,  with  some  300  prisoners  and  a 
number   of  machine  guns." — Ibid. 

5.  Lombartzyde  attack. — "The  appearance  of 
British  troops  on  the  coast  seems  to  have  alarmed 
the  enemy  and  caused  him  to  launch  a  small  coun- 
ter-offensive. The  positions  which  we  had  taken 
over  from  the  French  in  this  area  included  a  nar- 
row strip  of  polder  and  dune,  some  two  miles  in 
length  and  from  600  and  1,200  yards  in  depth, 
lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  canalized  Yser 
between  the  Passchendaele  Canal,  south  of  Lom- 
bartzyde, and  the  coast.  Midway  between  the 
Passchendaele  Canal  and  the  sea  these  positions 
w-ere  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  dyke  known 
as  the  Geleide  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Yser 
south-west  of  Lombartzyde.  If  the  enemy  could 
succeed  in  driving  us  back  across  the  canal  and 
river  on  the  whole  of  this  front,  he  would  render 
the  defense  of  the  sector  much  easier  for  him. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  July  an  intense 
bombardment  was  opened  against  these  positions. 
Our  defenses,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  breast- 
works built  in  the  sand,  were  flattened,  and  all 
the  bridges  across  the  Yser  below  the  Geleide 
Creek,  as  well  as  the  bridges  across  the  creek  it- 
self, were  destroyed.  At  6:30  P.M.  the  enemy's 
infantry  attacked,  and  the  isolated  garrison  of  our 
positions  north  of  the  Geleide  Creek  .  .  .  were 
overwhelmed  after  an  obstinate  and  most  gallant 
resistance.  Of  these  two  battalions,  some  70  men 
and  4  officers  succeeded  during  the  nights  of  the 
loth-iith  and  iith-i2th  July  in  swinging  across 
the  Yser  to  our  lines.  On  the  southern  half  of 
the  point  attacked,  opposite  Lombartzyde,  the 
enemy  also  broke  into  our  lines;  but  here,  where 
our  positions  had  greater  depth,  and  communica- 
tion across  the  Yser  was  still  possible,  his  troops 
were   ejected   by   our   counter-attack." — Ibid. 

6.  Preparations  for  Allied  offensive. — Post- 
ponement OF  attack. — "By  this  date  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  combined  Allied  offensive  were  far 
advanced,  and  the  initial  stages  of  the  battle  had 
already  begun.  A  definite  aerial  offensive  had  been 
launched,  and  the  effective  work  of  our  airmen 
once  more  enabled  our  batteries  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully a  methodical  and  comprehensive  artillery 
programme.  So  effective  was  our  counter-battery 
work  that  the  enemy  commenced  to  withdraw  his 
guns  to  places  of  greater  security.  On  this  account, 
and  also  for  other  reasons,  the  date  of  our  attack, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  2  sth  July,  was  post- 
poned for  three  days.  This  postponement  enabled 
a  portion  of  our  own  guns  to  be  moved  further 
forward,  and  gave  our  airmen  the  opportunity 
to  locate  accurately  the  enemy's  new  battery  posi- 
tions.   Subsequently,  a  succession  of  days  of  bad 
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visibility,  combined  with  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  our  Allies  in  getting  their  guns  into 
position  in  their  new  area,  decided  me  to  sanction 
a  further  postponement  until  the  31st  July.  In 
addition  to  our  artillery  bombardment,  gas  was 
used  extensively  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the 
attack,  and  a  number  of  highly  successful  raids 
were  carried  out  along  the  whole  front  north  of 
the   Lys." — Ibid. 

7.  Yser  Canal  crossed. — "As  the  date  of  the 
attack  drew  near,  careful  watch  was  maintained 
lest  the  enemy  should  endeavour  to  disarrange  our 
plans  by  withdrawing  to  one  of  his  rear  lines  ofi 
defense.  On  the  27th  July  the  German  forward 
defense  system  was  found  to  be  unoccupied  on 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Fifth  Army  front. 
British  Guards  and  French  troops  seized  the  oppor- 


Zillebeke-Zandvoorde  Road  to  Boesinghe,  inclu- 
sive. Covering  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Army,  the 
task  of  the  Second  Army  was  to  advance  a  short 
distance  only.  Its  principal  object  at  this  stage 
was  to  increase  the  area  threatened  by  the  attack 
and  so  force  the  enemy  to  distribute  the  fire  of 
his  artillery.  I  had  other  tasks  in  view  for  it  at 
a  later  period.  On  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Arm.y  the 
First  French  Army  was  to  advance  its  right  in 
close  touch  with  the  British  forces  and  secure 
them  from  counter-attack  from  the  north.  This 
entailed  an  advance  of  considerable  depth  over 
difficult  country,  and  ultimately  involved  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  peninsula  lying  between  the  Yser 
Canal  and  the  floods  of  the  St.  Jansbeek  and  the 
Martjevaart.  The  plan  of  attack  on  the  Fifth 
Army  front  was  to  advance  in  a  series  of  bounds. 


FRENCH.  SOLDIERS   EQUIPPED   WITH  GAS    MASKS  AND    VERMOREL  SPRAYERS 


tunity  to  cross  the  Yser  Canal,  and  established 
themselves  firmly  in  the  enemy's  first  and  sup- 
port trenches  on  a  front  of  about  3,000  yards  east 
and  north  of  Boesinghe.  All  hostile  attempts  to 
eject  him  failed,  and  during  the  night  seventeen 
bridges  were  thrown  across  the  canal  by  our 
troops.  This  operation  greatly  facilitated  the  task 
of  the  Allied  troops  on  this  part  of  the  battle 
front,  to  whose  attack  the  Yser  Canal  had  pre- 
viously presented  a  formidable  obstacle.  Whether 
the  withdrawal  which  made  it  possible  was  due 
to  the  desire  of  the  German  infantry  to  escape 
our  bombardment,  or  to  their  fear  that  our  at- 
tack would  be  inaugurated  by  the  ex[)losion  of  a 
new   series  of   mines,   is   uncertain." — Ibid. 

8.  Plan  of  first  attack. — "The  front  of  the 
AUied  attack  extended  from  the  Lys  River  oppo- 
site Deulemont  northwards  to  beyond  Stecnstraat, 
a  distance  of  over  fifteen  miles;  but  the  main  blow 
was  to  be  delivered  by  the  Fifth  Army,  on  a 
front  of  about  seven   and  a  half   miles,  from   the 


with  which  the  right  of  the  First  French  Army 
was  to  keep  step.  These  bounds  were  arranged 
so  as  to  suit  as  far  as  possible  both  the  position 
of  the  principal  lines  of  the  enemy's  defenses  and 
the  configuration  of  the  ground.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  this  first  attack  our  troops  would  succeed 
in  establishing  them.selvcs  on  the  crest  of  the  high 
ground  east  of  Ypres,  on  which  a  strong  flank 
could  be  formed  for  subsequent  operations,  and 
would  also  secure  the  cro.ssings  of  the  Sleenbcek. 
For  this  purpose  four  army  corps  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Sir  Hubert  Gough." — Ibid. 
Q.  Battle  of  Ypres  opentd. — ".At  3:50  A.M.  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st  July  the  combined  attack 
was  launched.  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  and  Welsh 
troops  delivered  the  main  assault  on  the  British 
front.  Preceded  at  zero  hour  by  discharges  of  ther- 
mit and  oil  drums,  and  covered  by  an  accurate 
artillery  barrage  from  a  great  number  of  guns, 
the  Allied  infantry  entered  the  German  lines  at 
all    points.     The    enemy's    barrage    was    late    and 
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weak,  and  our  casualties  were  liRht.  On  the  greater 
part  of  the  front  of  the  main  attack  the  resistance 
of  the  German  infantry  was  cjuickly  overcome  and 
rapid  progress  was  made.  The  (hftkult  country 
east  of  Ypres,  where  the  Menin  Road  crosses  the 
crest  of  the  Wytschaete  -  Passchendaele  Ridge, 
formed,  however,  the  key  to  the  enemy's  position, 
and  here  the  most  determined  opposition  was 
encountered.  None  the  less,  the  attacking  brigades 
.  .  .  fought  their  way  steadily  forward  through 
Shrewsbury  Forest  and  Sanctuary  Wood  and  cap- 
tured Stirling  Castle,  Hooge  and  the  Bellewarde 
Ridge.  Farther  north  British  and  French  troops 
carried  the  whole  of  the  first  German  trench  sys- 
tem with  scarcely  a  check,  and  proceeded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  time-table  to  the  assault  of 
the  enemy's  second  line  of  defense.  Scottish  troops 
took  Verlorenhoek,  and,  continuing  their  advance, 
by  6  A.M.  had  reached  Frezenberg,  where  for  a 
short  time  stiff  fighting  took  place  before  the  vil- 
lage and  the  strong  defenses  around  it  were  cap- 
tured. South  of  Pilkem  a  Prussian  Guard  bat- 
talion was  broken  up  by  Welsh  troops,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  and  Pilkem  was  taken.  Sharp 
fighting  occurred  also  at  a  number  of  other  points, 
but  in  every  instance  the  enemy's  opposition  was 
overcome.  At  q  a.m.  the  whole  of  our  second 
objectives  north  of  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway 
were  in  our  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a 
strong  point  north  of  Frezenberg,  known  as  Pom- 
mern  Redoubt,  where  fighting  was  still  going  on. 
Within  an  hour  this  redoubt  also  had  been  captured 
by  West  Lancashire  Territorials.  On  our  left  French 
troops  made  equal  progress,  capturing  their  objec- 
tive in  precise  accordance  with  programme  and 
with  little  loss.  By  this  time  our  field  artillery 
had  begun  to  move  up,  and  by  9:30  a.ni.  a 
number  of  batteries  were  already  in  action  in 
their  forward  positions.  The  Allied  advance  on 
this  portion  of  our  front  was  resumed  at  the  hour 
planned.  English  county  troops  captured  St.  Julien, 
and  from  that  point  northwards  our  final  objec- 
tives were  reached  and  passed.  Highland  Terri- 
torials, Welsh  and  Guards  battalions  secured  the 
crossings  of  the  Steenbeek ;  and  French  troops, 
having  also  taken  their  final  objectives,  advanced 
beyond  them  and  seized  Bixschoote.  A  hostile 
counter-attack  launched  against  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  French  and  British  Armies  was  com- 
pletely repulsed.  Meanwhile,  south  of  the  Ypres- 
Roulers  Railway,  very  heavy  and  continuous  fight- 
ing was  taking  place  on  both  sides  of  the  Menin 
Road.  After  the  capture  of  the  German  first  line 
system  our  troops  on  this  part  of  our  front  had 
advanced  in  time  with  the  divisions  on  their  left 
against  their  second  objectives.  .  .  .  North  of 
Glencorse  Wood  English  troops  continued  their 
advance  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  resistance,  and 
reached  the  village  of  Westhoek.  Later  in  the 
day  heavy  counter-attacks  began  to  develop  from 
south  of  the  Menin  Road  northwards  to  St.  Julien. 
Our  artillery  caused  great  loss  to  the  enemy  in 
these  attacks,  although  the  weather  was  unfavour- 
able for  aeroplane  work,  and  observation  for  our 
batteries  was  difficult.  .  .  .  Fierce  fighting  took 
place  all  day,  but  the  enemy  was  unable  to  shake 
our  hold  upon  the  ridge." — General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig.  Dispaich,  Dec.  25,  1917,  pt.  2. 

10.  Results  of  first  day. — "At  the  end  of  the 
day,  therefore,  our  troops  on  the  Fifth  Army  front 
had  carried  the  German  first  system  of  defense 
south  of  Westhoek.  Except  at  Westhoek  itself, 
where  they  were  established  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  they  had  already  gained  the  whole 
of    the    crest    of   the    ridge,   and    had   denied    the 


enemy  observation  over  the  Ypres  plain.  Farther 
north  they  had  captured  the  enemy's  second  hne 
also  as  far  as  St.  Julien.  North  of  that  village 
they  had  passed  beyond  the  German  second  Une, 
and  held  the  line  of  the  Steenbeek  to  our  junction 
with  the  French.  On  our  left  flank  our  Allies  had 
admirably  completed  the  important  task  allotted 
to  them.  Close  touch  had  been  kept  with  the 
British  troojjs  on  their  right  throughout  the  day. 
All  and  more  than  all  their  objectives  had  been 
gained  rapidly  and  at  exceptionally  light  cost,  and 
the  flank  of  the  Allied  advance  had  been  effec- 
tively secured.  Meanwhile,  the  attack  on  the  Sec- 
ond Army  front  had  also  met  with  complete 
success.  On  the  extreme  right  New  Zealand  troops 
had  carried  La  Basse  Ville  after  a  sharp  light  last- 
ing some  fifty  minutes.  On  the  left  English  troops 
had  captured  HoUebeke  and  the  difficult  ground 
north  of  the  bend  of  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal 
and  east  of  Battle  Wood.  Between  these  two 
points  our  line  had  been  advanced  on  the  whole 
front  for  distances  varying  from  200  to  800  yards. 
Over  6,100  prisoners,  including  133  officers,  were 
captured  by  us  in  this  battle.  In  addition  to  our 
gains  in  prisoners  and  ground,  we  also  captured 
some  25  guns,  while  a  further  number  of  pris- 
oners and  guns  were  taken  by  our  Allies.  The 
weather  had  been  threatening  throughout  the  day, 
and  had  rendered  the  work  of  our  aeroplanes 
very  difficult  from  the  commencement  of  the 
battle.  During  the  afternoon,  while  lighting  was 
still  in  progress,  rain  began,  and  .  .  .  for  four 
days,  the  rain  continued  without  cessation.  .  .  . 
The  valleys  of  the  choked  and  overflowing  streams 
were  speedily  transformed  into  long  stretches  of 
bog,  impassable  except  by  a  few  well-defined 
tracks,  which  became  marks  for  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery. To  leave  these  tracks  was  to  risk  death  by 
drowning,  and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
fighting  on  several  occasions  both  men  and  pack 
animals  were  lost  in  this  way.  In  these  condi- 
tions operations  of  any  magnitude  became  impos- 
sible, and  the  resumption  of  our  offensive  was 
necessarily  postponed  until  a  period  of  fine  weather 
should  allow  the  ground  to  recover.  As  had  been 
the  case  in  the  Arras  battle,  this  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  the  development  of  our  offensive  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  enemy.  Valuable  time 
was  lost,  the  troops  opposed  to  us  were  able 
to  recover  from  the  disorganization  produced  by 
our  first  attack,  and  the  enemy  was  given  the 
opportunity   to  bring   up   reinforcements." — Ibid. 

II.  Hostile  counter-attacks. — St.  Julien  and 
Westhoek. — "During  the  night  of  the  31st  July 
and  on  the  two  following  days  the  enemy  deliv- 
ered further  counter-attacks  against  our  new  line, 
and  in  particular  made  determined  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge us  from  the  high  ground  between  the  Menin 
Road  and  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway,  and  to  re- 
cover his  second  line  system  between  Frezenberg 
and  St.  Julien.  In  this  he  completely  failed.  The 
violence  of  his  artillery  fire  compelled  us,  how- 
ever, to  withdraw  temporarily  from  St.  Julien, 
though  we  retained  a  bridgehead  across  the  Steen- 
beek, just  north  of  the  village.  In  spite  of  these 
counter-attacks  and  the  great  but  unavoidable 
hardships  from  which  our  troops  were  suffering, 
steady  progress  was  made  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  captured  ground,  and  every  opportunity 
was  taken  to  improve  the  line  already  gained. 
On  the  3rd  August  St.  Julien  was  reoccupied 
without  serious  opposition,  and  our  line  linked 
up  with  the  position  we  had  retained  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Steenbeek  further  north.  A  week  later 
a  successful  minor  operation  carried  out  by  Eng- 
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lish  troops  gave  us  complete  possession  of  West- 
hoek.  .  .  .  During  this  period  certain  centres  of 
resistance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kortekeer  Cab- 
aret were  cleared  up  by  our  Allies,  and  a  number 
of  fortified  farmhouses,  lying  across  the  front  of 
the  French  position,  were  reduced  in  turn." — Ibid. 

12.  Lens  operations  resumed. — Hill  70. — 
"Towards  the  middle  of  August  a  slight  improve- 
ment took  place  in  the  weather,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  to  launch  our  second  attack  east  of 
Ypres.  Thereafter  unsettled  weather  again  set  in. 
and  the  month  closed  as  the  wettest  August  that 
has  been  known  for  many  years.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding this  attack  at  Ypres  a  highly  successful 
operation  was  carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lens,  whereby  the  situation  of  our  forces  in  that 
sector  was  greatly  improved.  At  the  same  time  the 
threat  to  Lens  itself  was  rendered  more  immediate 
and  more  insistent,  and  the  enemy  was  prevented 
from  concentrating  the  whole  of  his  attention  and 
resources  upon  the  front  of  our  main  offensive.  At 
4.25  a.m.  on  the  15th  August  the  Canadian  Corps 
attacked  on  a  front  of  4,000  yards  south-east  and 
east  of  Loos.  The  objectives  consisted  of  the 
strongly  fortified  hill  known  as  Hill  70,  which 
had  been  reached,  but  not  held,  in  the  battle  of 
Loos  on  the  25th  September,  iqiS,  and  also  the 
mining  suburbs  of  Cite  Ste.  Elizabeth,  Cite  St. 
Emile,  and  Cite  St.  Laurent,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Bois  Rase  and  the  western  half  of  Bois 
Hugo.  The  observation  from  Hill  70  had  been  very 
useful  to  the  enemy,  and  in  our  possession  materi- 
ally increased  our  command  over  the  defences  of 
Lens.  Practically  the  whole  of  these  objectives  were 
gained  rapidly  at  light  cost,  and  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  plan.  Only  at  the  farthest  apex  of  our 
advance  a  short  length  of  German  trench  west 
of  Cite  St.  Auguste  resisted  our  first  assault. 
This  position  was  again  attacked  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  and  captured  after 
a  fierce  struggle  lasting  far  into  the  night.  A 
number  of  local  counter-attacks  on  the  morning 
of  the  isth  August  were  repulsed,  and  in  the 
evening  a  powerful  attack  delivered  across  the 
open  by  a  German  reserve  division  was  broken  up 
with  heavy  loss.  In  addition  to  the  enemy's  other 
casualties,  1,120  prisoners  from  three  German  di- 
visions were  captured  by  us. — Ibid. 

13.  Langemarck. — "Close  upon  the  heels  of  this 
succe.ss,  at  4.45  a.m.  on  the  i6th  August  our  second 
attack  was  launched  east  and  north  of  Ypres,  on 
a  front  extending  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
Inverness  Copse  to  our  junction  with  the  French 
south  of  St.  Janshoek.  On  our  left  the  French 
undertook  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  remainder 
of  the  Bixschoote  peninsula.  On  the  left  of  the 
British  attack  the  English  brigades  detailed  for 
the  assault  captured  the  hamlet  of  Wijdendrift  and 
reached  the  southern  outskirts  of  Langemarck. 
Here  some  resistance  was  encountered,  but  by  8  a.m. 
the  village  had  been  taken,  after  sharp  fighting. 
Our  troops  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  portion 
of  the  Langemarck-Gheluvelt  Line  which  formed 
their  final  objective,  and  an  hour  later  had  gained 
this  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  length  of 
trench  northeast  of  Langemarck.  Two  small  counter- 
attacks were  repulsed  without  difficulty.  The  attack 
of  the  First  French  Army  delivered  at  the  same 
hour  was  equally  successful.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  our 
allies  gained  their  objectives  rapidly,  and  once  more 
at  exceptionally  light  cost.  The  bridgehead  of  Drie 
Grachten  was  secured,  and  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula cleared  of  the  enemy.  In  the  centre  of  the 
British  attack  the  enemy's  resistance  was  more  ob- 
stinate.   The  difficulty  of  making  deep-mined  dug- 


outs in  soil  where  water  lay  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  had  compelled  the  enemy 
to  construct  in  the  ruins  of  farms  and  in  other 
suitable  localities  a  number  of  strong  points  or 
'pill-boxes'  built  of  reinforced  concrete  often  many 
feet  thick.  These  field  forts,  distributed  in  depth 
all  along  the  front  of  our  advance,  offered  a  serious 
obstacle  to  progress.  They  were  heavily  armed 
with  machine  guns,  and  manned  by  men  determined 
tc  hold  on  at  all  costs.  Many  were  reduced  as  our 
troops  advanced,  but  others  held  out  throughout 
the  day,  and  delayed  the  arrival  of  our  supports. 
In  addition,  weather  conditions  made  aeroplane  ob- 
servation practically  impossible,  with  the  result  that 
no  warning  was  received  of  the  enemy's  counter- 
attacks, and  our  infantry  obtained  little  artillery 
help  against  them.  When,  therefore,  later  in  the 
morning  a  heavy  counter-attack  developed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wieltje-Pas.;chendaele  Road, 
our  troops,  who  had  reached  their  final  objectives 
at  many  points  in  this  area  also,  were  gradually 
compelled  to  fall  back.  ...  At  the  end  of  a  day 
of  very  heavy  fighting,  except  for  small  gains  of 
ground  on  the  western  edge  of  Glencorse  Wood 
and  north  of  Westhoek,  the  situation  south  of  St. 
Julien  remained  unchanged.  In  spite  of  this  par- 
tial check  on  the  southern  portion  of  our  attack, 
the  day  closed  as  a  decided  success  for  the  Allies. 
A  wide  gap  had  been  made  in  the  old  German 
third  line  sjigtem,  and  over  2,100  prisoners  and 
some  thirty  guns  had  been  captured.  The  strength 
of  the  resistance  developed  by  the  enemy  at  this 
stage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Menin  Road  de- 
cided me  to  extend  the  flank  of  the  next  attack 
southwards.  It  was  undesirable,  however,  either  to 
increase  the  already  wide  front  of  attack  for  which 
the  Fifth  Army  was  responsible,  or  to  divide  be- 
tween two  armies  the  control  of  the  attack  aiainst 
the  main  ridge  itself.  I  therefore  determined  to 
extend  the  left  of  the  Second  Army  northwards, 
entrusting  the  attack  upon  the  whole  of  the  hi  :h 
ground  crossed  by  the  Menin  Road  to  General  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer  as  a  single  self-contained  opera- 
tion, to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
attacks  of  the  Fifth  Army  further  north.  During 
the  wet  weather  which  prevailed  throughout  the . 
remainder  of  the  month,  our  efforts  were  confined 
to  a  number  of  small  operations  east  and  north- 
east of  Ypres,  designed  to  reduce  certain  of  the 
more  important  of  the  enemy's  strong  points.  In 
the  meantime  the  necessary  rearrangements  of  the 
British  forces  were  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
so  that  our  new  attack  might  be  ready  directly 
the  weather  should  improve  sufficiently  to  enable 
it  to  be  undertaken.  .  .  .  While  unable  to  drive  us 
from  the  ridge,  .  .  .  [the  enemy]  had  succeeded, 
in  combination  with  the  state  of  the  ground  and 
weather,  in  checking  our  progress." — Ibid. 

14.  Minor  operations. — "In  the  interval,  on  the 
iQth,  22nd,  and  27th  August,  positions  of  consider- 
able local  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Julien  were  captured  with  some  hund'^eds  of 
prisoners,  as  the  result  of  minor  attacks  conducted 
under  the  most  unfa\ourablc  conditions  of  ground 
and  weather.  The  ground  gained  represented  an 
advance  of  about  Soo  yards  on  a  front  of  over  two 
miles.  In  combination  with  the  attack  of  the  22nd 
of  August,  ICnglii^h  troops  also  attacked  astride  the 
Menin  Road,  and  after  six  days  of  continuous  local 
fighting  established  themselves  in  the  western  edge 
of  Inverness  Copse.  Meanwhile,  in  pursuance  of 
my  policy  of  compeliinn  the  enemy  to  guard  him- 
self on  other  fronts,  successful  minor  operations 
had  been  undertaken  elsewhere.  On  the  Lens  front, 
Canadian  troops  attacked  on  the  aist  August,  and 
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carried  the  line  of  German  trenches  skirting  the 
town  to  the  south-west  and  west,  taking  200  prison- 
ers. Farther  south,  North-country  troops  attacked 
on  the  26th  August  east  of  Hargicourt,  and  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  advanced  positions  on  a  front 
of  a  mile.  In  this  operation  136  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  on  September  (q  and  11]  our  gains  were 
extended  and  further  prisoners  secured." — Ibid. 

15.  Preparations  for  third  attack  completed. 
— "At  the  beginning  of  September  the  weather 
gradually  improved,  and  artillery  and  other  prepa- 
rations for  my  next  attack  proceeded  steadily.  Both 
the  extent  of  the  preparations  required,  however, 
and  the  need  to  give  the  ground  time  to  recover 
from  the  heavy  rains  of  August  rendered  a  consider- 
able interval  unavoidable  before  a  new  advance 
could  be  undertaken.    The  20th  September  was  there- 


and  as  the  morning  wore  on  the  mist  cleared.  Our 
aeroplanes  were  able  to  establish  contact  with  our 
infantry,  to  assist  them  by  engaging  parties  of  the 
enemy  with  machine-gun  fire,  and  to  report  hostile 
concentrations  and  counter-attacks  to  our  artillery. 
On  our  right  Welsh  and  west  country  troops  ad- 
vanced down  the  spur  east  of  Klein  Zillebeke,  and 
after  sharp  fighting  in  the  small  woods  north  of 
the  Ypres-Comines  Canal  gained  the  whole  of  their 
objectives.  English  battalions  pushed  through  the 
eastern  portions  of  Shrewsbury  Forest  and  reached 
their  objectives  in  the  valley  of  the  Bassevillebeek. 
...  In  the  meantime  .  .  .  north  country  troops 
had  already  carried  Inverness  Copse,  and  after 
beating  off  a  counter-attack  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumbarton  Lakes,  captured  Vcldhoek  and  the 
line  of  their  final  objectives  some  500  yards  farther 


RAIN-FILLED  SHELL  HOLES  OFTEN  TEN  FEET  DEEP  AND  CONCRETE  EMPLACEMENTS  WHICH 
MADE   THE   ADVANICE   ON   THE    WESTERN  FRONT  IN  FLANDERS  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT 


fore  chosen  for  the  date  of  our  attack,  and  before 
that  day  our  preparations  had  been  completed.  The 
front  selected  extended  from  the  Ypres-Comines 
Canal  north  of  Hollebeke  to  the  Ypres-Staden  Rail- 
way north  of  Langemarck,  a  distance  of  just  over 
eight  miles  along  the  line  then  held  by  us.  The 
average  depth  of  our  objectives  was  1,000  yards, 
which  increased  to  a  depth  of  a  mile  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Menin  Road.  Australian,  English, 
Scottish,  and  South  African  troops  were  employed 
in  the  attack,  and  gained  a  success  conspicuous  for 
precision  and  thoroughness  of  execution." — General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  25,  191 7,  pt.  2. 
16.  Menin  Road  Ridge. — "During  the  night  of 
i9th-2oth  September  rain  again  fell  steadily,  and 
when  dawn  broke  thick  mist  made  observation  im- 
possible. Despite  this  disadvantage,  the  assembling 
of  our  troops  was  carried  out  in  good  order,  and 
at  S.40  a.m.  on  the  20th  September  the  assault  was 
launched.    Good  progress  was  made  from  the  start, 


east.  ...  On  the  left  of  the  north  country  division 
Australian  troops  carried  the  remainder  of  Glen- 
corse  Wood  and  Nonne  Boschen.  Before  10  a.m. 
they  had  taken  the  hamlet  of  Polygonveld  and  the 
old  German  third  line  to  the  north  of  it.  This 
advance  constituted  a  fine  performance,  in  which 
the  capture  of  a  difficult  piece  of  ground  that  had 
much  delayed  us  was  successfully  completed.  Sharp 
fighting  took  place  at  a  strong  point  known  as 
Black  Watch  Corner  at  the  south-western  end  of 
Polygon  Wood.  By  midday  this  had  been  captured, 
the  western  portion  of  Polygon  Wood  had  been 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  of  our  ob- 
jectives on  this  part  of  our  front  had  been  gained. 
.  .  .  Scottish  and  South  African  troops,  advancing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway, 
stormed  the  line  of  fortified  farms  immediateiy  in 
front  of  their  position,  and,  pressing  on,  captured 
Zonnebeke  and  Bremen  Redoubts  and  the  hamlet 
of   Zevenkote.     By  8.45   a.m.  our  final  objectives 
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on  this  front  had  been  gained.  .  .  .  North  of  the 
Zonnebeke-Langemarck  Road  „  .  .  Territorials 
gained  the  whole  of  their  objectives  by  midday, 
though  stiff  fighting  took  place  for  a  number  of 
farms  and  strong  places.  As  the  result  of  this  most 
successful  operation  the  whole  of  the  high  ground 
crossed  by  the  Mcnin  Road,  for  which  such  desper- 
ate fighting  had  taken  place  during  our  previous 
attacks,  passed  into  our  possession.  Important 
positions  were  won  also  on  the  remainder  of  our 
front,  by  which  the  right  of  our  attack  was  ren- 
dered more  secure,  and  the  way  opened  for  the 
advance  of  our  left.  In  the  attack,  as  well  as  in 
the  repeated  counter-attacks  which  followed,  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  casualties  were  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  and  3,243  prisoners,  together  with  a  number 
of  guns,  were  captured  by  us." — Ibid. 

17.  Counter-attacks. — "The  enemy  did  not 
abandon  these  important  positions  without  further 
severe  struggles.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  20th  September  no  less  than  eleven  counter- 
attacks were  made,  without  success,  against  different 
parts  of  our  new  front,  in  addition  to  several  con- 
centrations of  hostile  infantry,  which  were  broken 
up  by  our  artillery  before  any  attack  could  be 
launched.  East  of  St.  Julien  the  enemy  at  this 
third  attempt  succeeded  in  forcing  back  our  troops 
to  the  west  of  Schuler  Farm,  but  on  the  following 
day  the  farm  was  retaken  by  us  and  our  line 
re-established.  North-east  of  Langemarck  stubborn 
fighting  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  short 
length  of  trench  which,  as  already  recounted,  had 
resisted  our  attacks  on  the  i6th  August.  It  was 
not  till  the  morning  of  the  23rd  September  that 
the  position  was  finally  captured  by  us.  Fierce 
fighting  took  place  also  on  the  21st  September  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hamlets.  In  the 
course  of  this  and  the  following  four  days  three 
powerful  attacks  were  launched  by  the  enemy  on 
wide  fronts  between  Tower  Hamlets  and  Polygon 
Wood,  and  a  fourth  north-east  of  St.  Julien.  All 
these  attacks  were  repulsed,  except  that  on  the 
2Sth  September  parties  of  German  infantry  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  our  lines  north  of  the  Menin 
Road.  Heavy  and  confused  fighting  took  place 
in  this  area  throughout  the  day,  in  which  English, 
Scottish,  and  Australian  troops  gradually  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  limited  foothold  he  had  gained. 
The  enemy's  casualties  in  these  many  counter- 
attacks, as  well  as  in  all  those  subsequently  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  Ypres  front,  were  consistently 
very  heavy.  Our  constant  successful  resistance 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  high  fighting 
qualities  of  our  infantry,  on  the  courage  and  de- 
votion of  our  airmen,  and  upon  the  excellence  of 
our  artillery  arrangements." — Ibid. 

18.  Polygon  Wood  and  Zonnebeke. — "All  this 
heavy  fighting  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  advance 
by  the  Second  and  F"ifth  Armies  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember. The  front  of  our  attack  on  that  date 
extended  from  south  of  Tower  Hamlets  to  north- 
east of  St.  Julien,  a  total  distance  of  rather  less 
than  six  miles;  but.  on  the  portion  of  this  front 
south  of  the  Menin  Road  only  a  short  advance  was 
intended.  North  of  the  Menin  Road,  our  object 
was  to  reach  a  position  from  which  a  direct  attack 
could  be  made  upon  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge 
between  Noordemdhoek  and  Broodseinde,  traversed 
by  the  Becelaere-Passchendaele  Road.  The  assault 
was  delivered  at  5.50  a.m.,  and  after  hard  and  pro- 
longed fighting,  in  which  over  1,600  prisoners  were 
taken  by  us,  achieved  a  success  as  striking  as  that 
of  the  20th  September.  Australian  troops  carried 
the  remainder  of  Polygon  Wood,  together  with  the 


German  trench  line  to  the  east  of  it,  and  established 
themselves  on  their  objectives  beyond  the  Becelaere- 
Zonnebeke  Road.  On  the  left  of  the  Australians, 
English  troops  took  Zonnebeke  Village  and  church, 
and  North  Midland  and  London  Territorial  bat- 
talions captured  a  long  line  of  hostile  strong  points 
on  both  sides  of  the  Wieltje-Gravenstafel  Road. 
South  of  Polygon  Wood  an  obstinate  struggle  took 
place  for  a  group  of  fortified  farms  and  strong 
points.  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  battalions  of 
the  same  divisions  that  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  enemy's  attacks  in  this  area  on  the  previous 
day  gallantly  fought  their  way  forward.  In  the 
advance  they  effected  the  relief  of  two  companies 
of  Argyll  and  Southerland  Highlanders,  who,  with 
great  courage  and  resolution,  had  held  out  in  our 
forward  line  all  night,  although  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  our  troops.  It  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  the  27th  September,  however,  that  the  Hne  of 
our  objectives  in  this  locality  was  completely 
gained." — Ibid. 

19.  Further  counter-attacks. — "As  had  been 
the  case  on  the  20th  September,  our  advance  was 
at  once  followed  by  a  series  of  powerful  counter- 
attacks. There  is  evidence  that  our  operations  had 
anticipated  a  counterstroke  which  the  enemy  was 
preparing  for  the  evening  of  the  26th  September, 
and  the  German  troops  brought  up  for  this  purpose 
were  now  hurled  in  to  recover  the  positions  he  had 
lost.  In  the  course  of  the  day  at  least  seven  at- 
tacks were  delivered  at  points  covering  practically 
the  whole  front  from  Tower  Hamlets  to  St.  Julien. 
The  fiercest  fighting  prevailed  in  the  sector  between 
the  Reutelbeek  and  the  Polygon  Wood,  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  all  the  enemy's  assaults  were  beaten 
off.  On  the  30th  September,  when  the  enemy  had 
recovered  from  the  disorganization  caused  by  his 
defeat,  he  recommenced  his  attacks.  Two  attempts 
to  advance  with  flammenwerjer  north  of  the  Menin 
Road  were  followed  on  the  ist  October  by  five 
other  attacks  in  this  area,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
sixth  attack  was  made  south  of  the  Ypres-Roulers 
Railway.  Except  for  the  temporary  loss  of  the  two 
advanced  posts  south-east  of  Polygon  Wood,  all 
these  attacks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  At 
dawn  on  the  3rd  October  another  attempt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mcnin  Road  broke  down  be- 
fore  our  positions." — Ibid. 

20.  Broodseinde. — "The  spell  of  fine  weather  was 
broken  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  October  by  a 
heavy  gale  and  rain  from  the  southwest.  ...  At 
6  a.m.  on  the  4th  October  our  advance  was  re- 
newed, in  accordance  with  plan,  against  the  main 
line  of  the  ridge  east  of  Zooncbeke.  The  front 
of  our  principal  attack  extended  from  the  Menin 
Road  to  the  Yprcs-Staden  Railway,  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles.  South  of  the  Mcnin  Road  a 
short  advance  was  undertaken  on  a  front  of  about 
a  mile,  with  the  object  of  capturing  certain  strong 
points  required  to  stren'^thcn  our  position  in  this 
sector.  ...  On  the  right  cf  the  main  attack  troops 
.  .  .  carried  their  objectives  after  heavy  fighting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Polderhoek  Chateau.  Bat- 
talions .  .  .  cleared  the  small  enclosures  east  of 
Polygon  Wood  and  seized  the  village  of  Reutel, 
meeting  with  strong  opposition.  On  their  left  .  .  . 
fothcrl  troops,  advancing  across  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  captured  the  hamlet  of  Noordemdhoek.  Far- 
ther north,  Australian  troops  advanced  beyond  the 
B.ecelaerc-Passchendac!c  Road,  storming  Molenaarel- 
sthoek  and  Broodseinde,  and  established  themselves 
well  to  the  east  of  the  crest  line.  New  Zealand 
troops  carried  Gravcnstafel,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  a  network  of  trenches  and  strong  points  on 
the  Gravenstafel  Spur.    On  the  whole  of  this  front 
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the  enemy  was  met  in  great  strength.  In  addition 
to  the  two  German  divisions  already  in  line,  the 
enemy  had  l)rouKht  up  three  fresh  divisions,  with 
a  view  to  launching  an  attack  in  force  upon  the 
positions  captured  by  us  on  the  26th  September. 
Our  advance  anticipated  this  attacic  by  ten  minutes, 
and  the  German  infantry  were  forming  up  for  the 
assault  when  our  artillery  barrage  opened.  Very 
serious  casualties  were  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by 
our  artillery,  and  our  infantry  advancing  with  the 
bayonet  quickly  overcame  the  resistance  of  those 
of  his  troops  who  had  escaped  our  shell  fire.  Great 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  taken.  On  the  left  of 
our  attack  South  Midland  troops  forced  their  way 
across  the  valley  of  the  Stroombeek,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  due  to  the  rain  of  the  previous  night, 
and  gained  their  objectives  according  to  programme, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  strong  point  at  the 
limit  of  their  advance.  Other  English  divisions, 
advancing  on  both  sides  of  the  Poelcappelle  Road, 
stormed  the  western  half  of  that  village,  including 
the  church,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their  objec- 
tives for  the  day.  Tanks  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  Poelcappelle,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of 
our  troops.  On  the  extreme  left  considerable  op- 
position was  met  with,  and  determined  fighting 
took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  rising  ground 
known  as  19  Metre  Hill.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
a  hostile  counter-attack  forced  us  back  from  a 
portion  of  this  position,  but  later  in  the  day  our 
troops  returned  to  the  attack,  and  recovered  the 
lost  ground.  Meanwhile,  south  of  the  Menin  Road, 
EngHsh  troops  had  gained  the  whole  of  their  limited 
objectives  with  the  exception  of  two  strong  points. 
Soon  after  midday  our  final  objectives  had  been 
gained,  and  large  numbers  of  prisoners  had  already 
been  brought  in.  The  final  total  of  German  pris- 
oners captured  in  these  operations  exceeded  5, 000, 
including  138  officers.  .  .  .  Between  the  Menin 
Road  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Reutel  ...  no 
less  than  seven  counter-attacks  were  beaten  off 
in  turn.  Exceedingly  heavy  fighting  took  place 
in  this  area,  and  later  in  the  day  an  eighth  attack 
succeeded  in  dislodging  us  from  Polderhoek  Chateau 
and  from  the  eastern  portions  of  Reutel.  Another 
determined  counter-attack,  delivered  in  three  waves 
early  in  the  afternoon  north  of  the  Ypres-Roulers 
Railway,  was  broken  up  by  our  artillery,  rifle,  and 
machine-gun  fire.  Hostile  concentrations  east  of 
Zonnebeke  and  west  of  Passchendaele  were  dis- 
persed by  our  artillery.  The  success  of  this  opera- 
tion marked  a  definite  step  in  the  development  of 
our  advance..  Our  line  had  now  been  established 
along  the  main  ridge  for  9,000  yards  from  our 
starting-point  near  Mount  Sorrel.  From  the  farthest 
point  reached  the  well-marked  Gravenstafel  Spur 
offered  a  defensible  feature  along  which  our  line 
could  be  bent  back  from  the  ridge.  The  year  was 
far  spent.  The  weather  had  been  consistently  un- 
propitious,  and  the  state  of  the  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  rain  and  shelling  combined,  made  move- 
ment inconceivably  difficult.  The  resultant  delays 
had  given  the  enemy  time  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments and  to  organize  his  defence  after  each  de- 
feat. .  .  .  Documents  captured  .  .  .  show  that  the 
German  Higher  Command  had  already  recognized 
the  failure  of  their  methods,  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  revert  to  something  approximating  to  their 
old  practice  of  holding  their  forward  positions  in 
strength.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  I  determined  to  de- 
liver the  next  combined  French  and  British  attack 
on  the  9th  October." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  Dec.  25,  191 7,  pt.  2. 

21.     HouTHULST     Forest     reached. — "Unfortu 
nately,  bad  weather  still  persisted  in  the  early  part 


of  October,  and  on  the  7th  October  heavy  rain  fell 
all  day.  ...  On  the  8th  October  rain  continued, 
and  the  slippery  state  of  the  ground,  combined 
with  an  exceptionally  dark  night,  made  the  as- 
sembling of  our  troops  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  No  interference,  however,  was  encoun- 
tered from  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  at  5.20  a.m. 
on  the  9th  October  our  attack  was  renewed  on  a 
front  of  over  six  miles,  from  a  point  east  of  Zonne- 
beke to  our  junction  with  the  French  north-west 
of  Langemarck.  On  our  ieft  our  Allies  prolonged 
the  front  of  attack  to  a  i)oint  opposite  Draafbank. 
At  the  same  time,  minor  operations  were  under- 
taken on  the  right  of  our  main  attack,  east  and 
south-east  of  Polygon  Wood.  The  greatest  depth 
of  our  advance  was  on  the  left,  where  the  Allied 
troops  penetrated  the  German  positions  to  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  one  and  a  half  miles.  French  troops 
and  British  Guards  crossed  the  flooded  valley  of 
the  Broenbeek,  and  making  steady  progress  towards 
their  objectives,  captured  the  hamlet  of  Koekuit, 
Veldhoek,  Mangelare,  and  St.  Janshoek,  besides 
woods  and  a  great  number  of  farmhouses  and  strong 
points.  Early  in  the  afternoon  both  French  and 
British  troops  had  established  themselves  on  their 
final  objectives,  on  the  outskirts  of  Houthulst 
Forest.  .  .  .  Though  the  condition  of  the  ground 
continued  to  deteriorate,  the  weather  after  this  was 
unsettled  rather  than  persistently  wet,  and  progress 
had  not  yet  become  impossible.  I  accordingly  de- 
cided to  press  on  while  circumstances  still  per- 
mitted, and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack  on  the  12th  October.  .  .  .  Our  attack, 
launched  at  5.25  a.m.  on  the  12th  October  be- 
tween the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway  and  Houthulst 
Forest,  made  progress  along  the  spurs  and  higher 
ground;  but  the  valleys  of  the  streams  which  run 
westward  from  the  main  ridge  were  found  to  be 
impassable.  .  .  .  Certain  strong  points  and  fortified 
farms  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  ridgn  were  cap- 
tured on  this  day,  and  were  incorporated  in  our 
line.  Farther  north,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ypres- 
Staden  Railway,  English  county  divisions  and  the 
guards  gained  their  objectives  in  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties. Though  for  many  hours  the  position  of  our 
advanced  troops  on  this  part  of  our  front  was 
uncertain,  communication  was  at  length  established 
and  the  captured  ground  maintained." — Ibid. 

22.  Plan  of  subsequent  operations. — "By  this 
time  the  persistent  continuation  of  wet  weather 
had  left  no  further  room  for  hope  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground  would  improve  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  capture  the  remainder  of  the  ridge 
this  year.  By  limited  attacks  made  during  intervals 
of  better  weather,  however,  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  progress  as  far  as  Passchendaele,  and  in  view 
of  other  projects  which  I  had  in  view  it  was  de- 
sirable to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Flanders  front 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  To  maintain  his  defence 
on  this  front  the  enemy  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
duce the  garrison  of  certain  other  parts  of  his 
line  to  a  degree  which  justified  the  expectation  that 
a  sudden  attack  at  a  point  where  he  did  not  ex- 
pect it  might  attain  a  considerable  local  success. 
The  front  for  such  an  attempt  had  been  selected 
and  plans  had  already  been  quietly  made.  But 
certain  preparations  and  movements  of  troops  re- 
quired time  to  complete,  and  the  20th  November 
had  been  fixed  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  attack. 
No  large  force  could  be  made  available  for  the 
enterprise.  The  prospects  of  success  therefore  de- 
pended on  complete  secrecy  and  on  maintaining 
sufficient  activity  in  Flanders  to  induce  the  enemy 
to  continue  his  concentration  of  troops  in  that 
theatre.     As  has  been  indicated  above,  our  Allies 
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also  had  certain  limited  operations  in  vicw  wnich 
would  be  likely  to  benefit  by  the  maintenance  of 
pressure  on  my  front,  and,  reciprocally  would  add 
to  the  prospects  of  success  of  my  intended  surprise 
attack.  Accordingly,  while  preparing  for  the  latter, 
operations  of  limited  scope  were  continued  in 
Flanders." — Ibid. 

23.  Merckem  peninsula. — "After  the  middle  of 
October  the  weather  improved,  and  on  the  22nd 
.  .  .  two  successful  operations  .  .  .  east  of  Poel- 
cappelle  and  within  the  southern  edge  of  Houthulst 
Forest  were  undertaken  by  us  ...  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  French.  The  following  two 
days  were  unsettled,  but  on  the  25th  October  a 
strong  west  wind  somewhat  dried  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  Allied  operations  which  had  been  planned 
for  the  26th.  ...  At  5.45  a.m.  English  and 
Canadian  troops  attacked  on  a  front  extending 
from  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway  to  beyond  Poel- 
cappelle.  The  Canadians  attacked  on  the  right 
on  both  sides  of  the  small  stream  known  as  the 
Ravebeek,  which  flows  south-westwards  from  Pass- 
chendaele.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  they 
advanced  astride  the  main  ridge  and  established 
themselves  securely  on  the  small  hill  south  of  Pass- 
chendaele.  North  of  the  Ravebeek  strong  resistance 
was  met  on  the  Bellevue  Spur,  a  very  strong  point 
which  had  resisted  our  efforts  in  previous  attacks. 
With  splendid  determination  the  Canadians  re- 
newed their  attack  on  this  point  in  the  afternoon, 
and  captured  it.  Two  strong  counter-attacks  south 
and  west  of  Passchendaele  were  beaten  off,  and  by 
nightfall  the  Canadians  had  gained  practically  the 
whole  of  their  objectives.  On  the  left  of  the 
Canadians  the  Royal  Naval  Division  and  battalions 
of  London  Territorials  also  advanced,  and,  in  spite 
of  immense  difficulties  from  marsh  and  floods  in 
the  more  low-lying  ground,  made  progress.  In  a 
subsidiary  attack  undertaken  by  us  at  the  same 
hour  English  troops  entered  Gheluvelt  and  recap- 
tured Polderhoek  Chateau,  with  a  number  of 
prisoners.  Our  men's  rifles,  however,  had  become 
choked  with  mud  in  their  advance,  and  when  later 
in  the  morning  strong  German  counter-attacks  de- 
veloped, they  were  obliged  to  withdraw.  The 
operations  of  our  Allies  on  this  day  were  Hmited 
to  establishing  bridgeheads  across  the  floods  of 
the  St.  Jansbeek.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, in  spite  of  considerable  opposition.  Next 
day  [October  27]  the  French  continued  their  ad- 
vance in  concert  with  Belgian  troops,  who  crossed 
the  Yser  opposite  Knockchoek,  and  captured  Asch- 
hoop,  Kippe  and  Merckem.  The  southern  end  of 
Blankaart  Lake  was  reached  on  the  same  day,  and 
early  on  the  28th  .  .  .  French  and  Belgian  troops 
completed  the  capture  of  the  whole  Merckem 
peninsula.  Over  400  prisoners  were  taken  by  our 
Allies  in  these  operations,  bringing  the  total  Allied 
captures  since  the  commencement  of  our  attacks 
on  the  26th  October  to  over  1,200." — Ibid. 

24.  Passchendaele. — "At  this  date  the  need  for 
the  policy  of  activity  outlined  above  had  beei>, 
still  further  emphasized  by  recent  developments  in 
Italy.  Additional  importance  was  given  to  it  by 
the  increasing  probability  that  a  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  enemy's  power  of  drawing  rein- 
forcements from  Russia  would  increase  consider- 
ably. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  therefore,  two 
short  advances  were  made  on  the  .^oth  October  and 
the  6lh  November,  by  which  we  gained  possession 
of  Passchendaele.  In  the  first  operation  Canadian 
and  English  troops  attacked  at  5.50  a.m.  on  a 
front  extending  from  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway  to 
the     Poelcappelle-Westroosebeke     Road.      On     the 


right  the  Canadians  continued  their  advance  along 
the  high  ground  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  Pass- 
chendaele. .  .  .  Fighting  was  severe  at  all  points, 
but  particularly  on  the  spur  west  of  Passchendaele. 
Here  no  less  than  five  strong  counter-attacks  were 
beaten  off  in  the  course  of  the  day,  our  troops  be- 


GERMAN  OBSERVATIUN  POST 
Constructed  within  the  hollow  of  a  shell-broken  tree, 
left  standing  on  ground  captured  by  the  Canadians. 

ing  greatly  assisted  by  the  fire  of  captured  German 
machine  guns  in  Crest  Farm.  Farther  north,  bat- 
talions of  the  same  London  and  Naval  Divisions 
that  had  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  the  26th  Oc- 
tober again  made  progress  wherever  it  was  possible 
to  find  a  way  across  the  swamps.  .  .  .  During  the 
succecriing  days  small  advances  were  made  by  night 
south-west  of  Passchendaele,  and  a  hostile  attack 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ypres-Roulers  Railway  was 
successfully  repulsed.    At  6  a.m.  on  the  6th  Novem- 
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bcr  Canadian  troops  renewed  their  attack  and  cap- 
tured tlie  village  of  Passchcndatle,  together  with 
the  hi^h  j^round  inimediati-ly  to  the  north  and 
north-west.  ...  All  objectives  were  gained  at  an 
early  hour,  and  at  <S.5o  a.m.  a  hostile  counter-attack 
north  oi  Passchcndaele  was  beaten  off.  Over  400 
prisoners  were  captured  in  this  most  successful  at- 
tack, by  which  for  the  second  time  within  the 
year  Canadian  troops  achieved  a  record  of  unin- 
terrupted success.  Four  days  later,  in  extremely 
unfavourable  weather,  British  and  Canadian  troops 
attacked  northwards  from  Passchendaele  and  Goud- 
berg,  and  captured  further  ground  on  the  main 
ridge,  after  heavy  fighting." — Ibid. 

25.  General  review. — "These  operations  con- 
cluclcd  our  Flanders  offensive  for  the  time  being, 
although  considerable  activity  was  still  continued 
for  another  fortnight  for  purposes  already  explained. 
This  offensive,  maintained  for  three  and  a  half 
months  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  of 
weather,  had  entailed  almost  superhuman  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  of  all  arms  and  services. 
The  enemy  had  done  his  utmost  to  hold  his  ground, 
and  in  his  endeavours  to  do  so  had  used  up  no  less 
than  seventy-eight  divisions,  of  which  eighteen  had 
been  engaged  a  second  or  third  time  in  the  battle, 
after  being  withdrawn  to  rest  and  refit.  .  .  .  What 
was  actually  accomplished  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that,  given 
a  normally  f;ne  Aucust,  the  capture  of  the  whole 
ridge,  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  was  well 
within  the  power  of  the  men  who  achieved  so  much. 
They  advanced  every  time  with  absolute  confidence 
in  their  power  to  overcome  the  enemy,  even  though 
they  had  sometimes  to  struggle  through  mud  up 
to  their  waists  to  reach  him.  So  long  as  they  could 
reach  him  they  did  overcome  him,  but  physical  ex- 
haustion placed  narrow  limits  on  the  depth  to 
which  each  advance  could  be  pushed,  and  compelled 
Icn;;  pauses  between  the  advances.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties,  much  has  been 
achieved.  Our  captures  in  Flanders  since  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  at  the  end  of  July 
amount  to  24,065  prisoners,  74  guns,  941  machine 
guns  and  138  trench  mortars.  It  is  certain  that  the 
enemy's  losses  considerably  exceeded  ours.  .  .  . 
Owing  to  the  necessity,  already  referred  to,  of  tak- 
ing over  line  from  the  French,  our  offensive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  commenced  under  a 
very  definite  handicap  in  this  respect.  This  initial 
disadvantage  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  adequate  drafts  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  before  divisions  were  called  upon  to  take 
their  place  in  the  battle,  to  enable  the  drafts  to  be 
assimilated  into  divisions  and  divisions  to  be  trained. 
The  general  conditions  of  the  struggle  this  year 
have  been  very  different  from  those  contemplated 
at  the  conference  of  the  Allied  Commanders  held 
in  November,  igi6.  The  great  general  and  simul- 
taneous offensive  then  agreed  on  did  not  materialize. 
Russia,  though  some  of  her  leaders  made  a  fine 
effort  at  one  period,  not  only  failed  to  give  the 
help  expected  of  her,  but  even  failed  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  transferring  some  forty  fresh  di- 
visions from  her  front  in  exchange  for  tired  ones 
used  up  in  the  Western  theatre,  or  from  replacing 
losses  in  his  divisions  on  this  side  by  drafts  of  fresh 
and  well-trained  men  drawn  from  divisions  in  the 
East.  The  combined  French  and  British  offensive 
in  the  spring  was  launched  before  Italy  could  be 
ready;  and  the  splendid  effort  made  by  Italy  at  a 
later  period  was,  unfortunately,  followed  by  de- 
velopments which  resulted  in  a  weakening  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  this  theatre  before  the  conclusion 
of  our  offensive.     In  these  circunistances  the  task 


of  the  British  and  French  Armies  has  been  a  far 
heavier  one  throughout  the  year  than  was  originally 
anticipated,  and  the  enemy's  means  of  meeting  our 
attack  have  been  far  greater  than  either  he  or  we 
could  have  expected.  That  under  such  circumstances 
we  won  the  victories  of  Arras,  V'imy,  and  Messines, 
and  the  French  those  at  Moronvillers,  Verdun,  and 
Malmaison,  constitutes  a  record  of  which  the  Allies 
have  a  right  to  be  proud.  The  British  armies  have 
maintained  a  vigorous  and  ccjntinuous  offensive 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  dispatch. 
No  other  example  of  offensive  action  on  so  large 
a  scale  and  so  long  and  successfully  sustained  has 
been  furnished  by  the  war.  In  the  operations  at 
Arras,  Messines,  Lens,  and  Ypres,  131  German 
divisions  were  engaged  and  defeated  by  less  than 
half  that  number  of  British.  Without  reckoning 
the  possibilities  opened  up  by  our  territorial  gains 
in  Flanders,  and  without  considering  the  effect 
which  a  less  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  by 
us  might  have  had  in  the  other  theatres,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  achieved 
in  the  last  year's  fighting.  .  .  .  The  number  of  pris- 
oners and  guns  captured  by  us  is  an  indication  of  the 
progress  we  have  made.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  taken  between  the  opening  of  our  spring 
offensive  on  the  gth  April  1Q17  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  Flanders  offensive,  exclusive  of  prisoners 
captured  in  the  Cambrai  Battle,  is  57,696,  includ- 
ing 1,290  officers.  During  the  same  period  and  in 
the  same  offensives  we  have  also  captured  393 
guns,  including  109  heavy  guns,  561  trench  mortars 
and  1,076  machine  guns." — General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  25,  1917,  pt.  2. 

(e)  German  crown  prince. — Review  of  Allied 
offensives. — "At  the  beginning  of  March  the  French 
preparations  for  attack  indicated  by  photographs 
reached  such  a  scale  that  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment of  the  7th  and  ist  Armies  in  infantr>',  ma- 
chine-guns, artillery,  battle-planes,  intelligence  serv- 
ice and  labour  battalions  was  necessary.  The  open- 
ing of  the  enemy  attack,  which  at  first  had  been 
expected  to  take  place  in  February,  was,  however, 
still  deferred.  The  persistence  of  the  unfavourable 
weather,  severe  frost  and  snow  caused  valuable 
gain  of  time.  On  the  i6th  March  the  withdrawal 
to  the  Siegfried  line  began.  Of  my  Army  Group 
only  the  right  wing  of  the  7th  Army  took  part. 
The  movement  could  be  begun  before  the  great 
and  apparently  imminent  attack  against  the  front 
of  Rupprecht's  Army  Group  opened.  This  attack 
was,  as  we  already  knew  from  enemy  literature, 
to  have  begun  in  cooperation,  both  in  time  and 
strategy,  with  the  attack  against  my  Army  Group. 
The  Siegfried  movement  created  for  the  enemy  a 
new,  surprising  and  uncomfortable  situation.  The 
combined  Franco-English  plan  of  attack  had  been 
rendered  to  a  great  extent  abortive.  Fresh  group- 
ing became  necessary.  This  gain  of  time  was  also 
of  advantage  to  the  defence.  Divisions,  artillery 
and  strong  labour  parties  from  the  Siegfried  line 
were  freed  for  use  in  other  places,  and  could  bie 
brought  up.  ...  So  April  came  on.  A  great  deal 
•of  information  already  obtained  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  main  attack  was  to  be  expected 
before  long  against  the  south  front  of  the  7th  and 
3rd  Armies,  west  of  the  Argonne.  The  intelligence 
service  further  confirmed  the  impression  left  by 
the  French  memorandum  of  attack  which  had  been 
captured;  great  depth  of  artillery,  enormous  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  innumerable  battery  positions 
directly  behind  the  enemy's  first  line,  no  strong 
fortification  of  battery  positions,  simply  cover  from 
enemy's  view,  complete  cessation  of  hostilities.  .  .  . 
On  the  sth  April  a  clever  attack  ...  at  Sapigneul 
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brought  us  into  possession  of  an  order  of  attack 
of  the  French  sth  Army.  .  .  .  French  confirmation 
of  the  anticipated  French  method  of  attack  was 
given ;  the  last  veil  concealing  the  intention  of  the 
French  offensive  was  torn  aside.  .  .  .  On  the  6th 
of  April  the  French  opened  the  artillery  battle  from 
Soissons  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  3rd  Army  over 
a  front  of  about  100  kilometres.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  a  concentrated  air  attack  was  made 
on  the  balloons  of  the  7th  and  3rd  Armies.  The 
battle  had  begun.  It  could  not  yet  be  ascertained 
whether  the  enemy  attack  was  to  be  made  against 
the  whole  front  engaged  by  their  artillery.  Nor 
was  its  eastern  Hmit  clear.  .  .  .  The  assumption  of 
command  by  General  Fritz  von  Below,  .  .  .  could 
not  be  effected  before  noon  of  the  i6th,  when  the 
infantry  battle  with  the  7th  Army  was  already  in 
progress.  On  the  9th  the  English  offensive  against 
the  6th  Army  at  Arras  began.  The  strategic  ob- 
jective of  the  combined  Anglo-French  effort  was 
thereby  made  clear.  The  Siegfried  line  was  to 
be  buckled  by  two  break-through  attacks  on  its 
flanks  and  rear,  the  way  opened  for  strong  reserves 
to  the  rear  of  the  German  West  front,  and  the 
war  of  movement  forced  into  being.  The  centre 
of  gravity  was  without  doubt  the  French  Group. 
...  It  had  been  learnt  that  a  special  'Armee  de 
Poursuits,'  to  take  strategic  advantage  of  the  break- 
through was  mustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fismes.  The  weight  of  the  enemy  artillery  and 
mine  bombardment  increased  from  day  to  day. 
From  loth  of  April  the  enemy  tested  our  front 
line  with  strong  reconnaissance  detachments  along 
the  whole  front  of  attack.  The  trenches  became  a 
waste  of  craters,  our  losses  mounted  up.  Our  men's 
nerves  had  already  been  gradually  stretched  to 
the  breaking-point  by  the  long  wait  for  the  attack; 
nevertheless,  the  morale  and  bearing  of  the  troops 
remained  good  and  reliable.  ...  On  the  isth  a 
fresh  enemy  air  attack  took  place  against  the 
balloons  of  the  7th  Army.  .  .  At  last,  on  the 
i6th,  the  enemy  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack 
over  a  breadth  of  40  kilometres  from  Conde  to 
Brimont,  north  of  Rheims.  This  advance  had  been 
preceded  by  a  bombardment  of  unprecedented 
weight.  The  enemy  came  on  in  deep  masses,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  wing  by  about  sixty  tanks.  The 
tremendous  onslaught  broke  down  completely. 
Almost  everywhere  the  troops  held  their  first 
trenches  or  held  up  the  attack  in  prepared  positions 
close  behind.  ...  By  noon  the  French  had  already 
sent  up  a  great  part  of  their  divisions  of  the  second 
attack.  In  vain.  When  the  dusk  of  evening  com- 
passionately spread  it5  shadows  over  the  horrors 
of  this  bloody  Spring  day,  it  was  clear  that  a 
complete  defensive  victory  had  been  won.  While 
on  the  17th  April  the  enemy  was  exhausting  him- 
self fruitlessly  on  the  previous  day's  battlefield  in 
isolated  thrusts.  .  .  .  Favoured  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  thick  weather  and  snow  squalls,  his 
attack  at  first  gained  some  ground.  Part  of  the 
dominating  heights  of  Moronvillers  were  scaled. 
But  here,  too,  it  was  found  possible,  with  the 
support  of  flank  artillery  fire  from  the  fronts  north 
of  Rheims  and  east  of  Suippes,  which  were  not 
being  attacked,  to  stop  the  enemy  from  advancing 
beyond  the  heights.  The  French  offensive  was, 
therefore,  on  both  days  brought  to  a  standstill  at 
the  outset.  It  was  soon  to  be  apparent  that  the 
i6th  and  17th  April  had  decided  the  issue.  In 
this,  the  offensive  shared  the  fate  of  all  attacks 
in  the  trench  warfare  on  the  Western  Front.  .  .  . 
For  much  more  than  a  month  there  developed  pro- 
longed bitter  fighting,  along  practically  the  whole 
of  the  extensive   hattle-field.     Supported   by  inex- 


haustible reserves  of  ammunition,  the  enemy  pressed 
upon  our  front  in  numerous  minor  attacks.  From 
time  to  time  these  were  made  in  great  breadth  after 
days  of  the  heaviest  artillery  preparation.  ...  All 
attacks  failed  with  heavy  enemy  losses,  and  only 
here  and  there  resulted  in  a  slight  modification  of 
our  first  trench  system.  .  .  .  From  the  22nd  to  the 
24th  May  strong  French  attacks  were  once  more 
repeated  between  Cerny  and  Winterberg,  with  equal 
lack  of  success.  From  the  25th  May  onwards 
we,  in  our  turn,  changed  our  tactics  by  carefully 
prepared  short-front  thrusts,  whereby  we  improved 
our  line  in  many  places.  Meanwhile  the  French 
in  Champagne  continued  their  offensive  asainst 
the  left  wing  of  the  ist  Army,  with  undimin- 
ished strength,  especially  against  the  hill  posi- 
tions south  of  the  line  Nauroy-Moronvillers.  On 
the  24th  May  a  united  attack  brought  the 
whole  position  from  the  Cornilett  to  the  Pohl 
hill  into  their  hands;  but  the  counter-thrust  of  our 
reserves  wrenched  back  from  the  enemy  a  great 
part  of  the  ground  he  had  gained.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  situation  of  the  7th  Army  had  not  changed  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  By  skilful  use  of  the 
strength  still  remaining  to  them,  this  army  had 
succeeded  by  numerous  successful  minor  attacks  in 
effecting  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  fight- 
ing positions.  The  hill  line  of  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  had  gradually  come  back  into  their  undis- 
puted possession.  .  .  .  Moreover,  news  as  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  French  troops  and  the  gen- 
eral depression  in  France  continued  to  come  in. 
It,  therefore,  appeared  tactically  correct  and,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  easing  of  the  tenrion  on  the 
Flanders  front,  imperative  that  no  relief  should  be 
allowed  on  the  7th  Army's  south  front.  Accord- 
ingly, the  idea  of  setting  back  the  main-resistance 
line  behind  the  Ailette  was  abandoned.  The  army 
received  orders  to  hold  the  Chemin-des-Dames  and 
improve  their  position  by  short  front  attacks.  Many 
and  frequently  successful  minor  attacks  had  also 
taken  place  on  the  front  of  the  ist  Army.  They 
had  no  effect  on  the  situation.  Orders  were  there- 
fore given  for  the  line  of  main  resistance  to  be 
withdrawn  to  the  Hne  Berru-Massif-Dontrien.  .  . 
Considerable  preparatory  work  was  necessary  which, 
in  view  of  the  enemy's  wide  field  of  observation, 
was  only  possible  at  night.  There  was  no  further 
attempt  at  a  second  combined  break-through  offen- 
sive by  the  French  and  Enghsh  in  191 7.  Field- 
Marshal  Haig,  to  whom  credit  must  be  allowed  for 
having  pursued  his  objective  with  true  British 
tenacity  and  energy,  again  led  the  English  Army, 
strengthened  by  a  few  French  divisions,  into  a 
first-order  battle  in  Flanders  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  The  objective  of  the  operation  was 
the  destruction  of  our  submarine  base  on  the 
Flanders  coast.  The  French  co-operation,  for  the 
rest,  was  confined  to  relief  attacks  with  limited 
objectives.  The  French,  after  the  Aisne-Champagne 
battle,  were  no  longer  capable  of  a  great  strategic 
effort." — Crown  Prince  William  of  Germany,  My 
war  experiences,  pp.  270-276,  282,  284. 

(f)  Operations  in  the  Verdun  area  and  the 
Aisne. — "The  Verdun  area  was  held  by  the  F"rcnch 
Second  Army,  under  General  Guillaumat,  who  had 
commanded  with  distinction  the  ist  Corps  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme.  The  enemy  force  was  the 
Fifth  Army,  under  von  Galhvitz,  a  general  whose 
battleground  had  hitherto  been  south-eastern  Eu- 
rope. When  the  Second  Battle  of  Verdun  died 
away  in  July  1916,  the  French  line  from  left  to 
right  covered  the  village  of  Avocourt  and  Avocourt 
Redoubt,  the  southern  slope  of  Mort  Homme  and 
Hill   304,   Charny,   Bras,   the   Froideterre   ridge,   a 
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part  of  Flcury,  Forts  Souville  and  Tavanncs,  and 
so  to  the  Woevre.  Nivelles  winti-r  battles  retook 
Uouauniont  and  Vaux,  Vacherauville,  Poivre  Hill, 
Louveniont,  Bezonvaux,  and  Hardaumont,  restor- 
ing the  French  front  to  its  position  on  February  24, 
1916,  the  fourth  day  of  the  First  Hattle  of  Verdun. 
It  was  not  the  old  position  which  Sarrail  had 
prepared  in  the  great  retreat,  and  it  had  obvious 
weak  points.  Any  German  activity  in  this  sector 
must,  therefore,  be  jealously  watched." — J.  Buchan, 
Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  20,  p.  140. 

1.  Gekmax  attacks  weaken. — "In  June  von 
Gallvvitz  began  to  show  signs  of  activity.  Re- 
connoitring attacks  were  made  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  and,  to  cloak  this  movement,  feints 
were  made  in  the  south  at  Les  Eparges  and  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  Meantime  500  guns  were  massed 
behind  the  Avocourt-Cumieres  sector,  where  the 
French  line  ran  through  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Avocourt  Wood  across  the  Esnes-Malancourt  road 
and  along  the  south  skirts  of  Hill  304  and  Mort 
Homme  to  the  river  north  of  Chattancourt.  The 
Esnes  highway  crossed  the  ridge  by  a  little  hollow, 
the  Col  de  Pommericux,  which,  if  won  by  the 
enemy,  would  enable  him  to  outflank  the  French 
lines  on  Hill  304.  The  German  loth  Reserve  Di- 
vision was  allotted  for  the  attack,  and  trained 
behind  the  front  on  an  exact  model  of  the  country. 
Of  this  Guillaumat  was  advised  by  a  curious 
chance.  A  French  airman,  flying  behind  the  lines, 
saw  a  set  of  trenches  which  he  recognized  as 
identical  with  those  on  Hill  304.  Von  Gallwitz 
launched  his  attack  on  the  afternoon  of  28th  June 
on  a  front  of  2,000  yards.  His  'shock'  troops  car- 
ried the  front  trenches,  and  won  to  the  Col  de 
Pommerieux.  .  .  .  West  of  Hill  304  the  enemy  .  .  . 
gained  some  ground,  and  on  the  30th  and  the 
succeeding  days  he  made  a  great  effort  to  debouch 
from  his  new  positions.  The  fighting  was  bitter 
and  long  on  the  slopes  and  in  Avocourt  Wood,  but 
by  the  6th  of  July  the  German  assault  had  lost 
its  impetus  and  ebbed  away." — Ibid.,  pp.  151-152. 

2.  French  counter-offensive. — "On  the  night 
of  7th  July  Guillaumat  began  his  counter-offensive. 
That  night  by  a  brilliant  little  action  he  cleared 
away  three  enemy  salients  on  Mort  Homme  and 
Hill  304.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  not  till  the 
17th  was  Lebocq,  the  General  commanding  in  the 
sector,  ready  for  a  larger  operation.  The  German 
forces  had  suffered  severely  under  the  French  bom- 
bardment. .  .  .  [The  French  now]  attacked  from 
Avocourt  Wood  to  Mort  Homme.  They  retook 
the  Col  de  Pommerieux,  and  in  half  an  hour  had 
advanced  half  a  mile  and  gained  all  their  objectives 
with  few  casualties.  The  old  Hne  had  been  com- 
pletely restored,  and  though  during  the  rest  of 
the  month  there  were  small  counter-attacks  at 
various  points  from  Les  Eparges  to  Avocourt,  it 
was  never  in  serious  danger.  All  this  was  pre 
paratory  to  the  major  offensive  of  August,  which 
Petain  had  decided  upon  as  one  of  his  two  autumn 
battles.  His  aim  was  to  restore  the  old  French 
front  which  had  existed  before  the  Crown  Prince, 
on  the  morning  of  February  21,  1916,  began  the 
First  Battle  of  Verdun.  The  enemy  was  aware 
that  a  great  attack  was  in  contemplation,  and  he 
guessed  that  its  chief  area  would  be  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse.  .  .  .  Guillaumat  surprised  his  op- 
ponents by  many  things,  but  mainly  by  the  length 
of  his  front  of  assault.  Not  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  only,  but  on  the  whole  eleven  miles  from 
Avocourt  Wood  to  the  north  of  Bezonvaux,  he 
made  ready  for  an  attack.  .  .  .  From  Friday,  17th 
August,  the  French  guns  never  ceased.  .  .  .  Just 
before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  20th, 


the  French  infantry  moved  forward  on  the  whole 
ftont,  .  .  .  cleared  Avocourt  Wood,  seized  the  two 
summits  of  Mort  Homme,  where  in  the  spring  of 
1916  so  much  blood  had  been  spilled,  carried  the 
Wood  of  Cumieres,  and,  pouring  over  the  crest, 
occupied  the  Crows'  Wood,  which  they  had  lost 
sixteen  months  before.  East  of  the  river  the  same 
division  which  in  December  igi6,  under  Muteau, 
had  stormed  the  Cote  du  Poivre,  had  now  the  task 
of  clearing  the  Talou  ridge  and  the  loop  of  the 
Meuse  towards  Samogneux.  Forcing  their  way 
through  clouds  of  German  gas  they  took  Talou, 
and  Champneuville  beyond  it.  Farther  to  the  right 
the  French  carried  Hill  344  (lost  on  February  24, 
1916),  Mormont  Farm,  and  Hill  240,  north  of 
Louvemont.  The  extreme  right  wing  advanced 
some  distance  in  the  two  woods  of  Fosses  and 
Chaume.  Von  Gallwitz's  counter-strokes  missed 
their  mark.  .  .  .  Over  4,000  unwounded  prisoners 
remained  in  Guillaumat's  hands.  The  position  now 
was  that  the  French  had  encircled  Hill  304  and 
had  won  the  main  part  of  the  ridge  called  the 
Goose's  Crest,  between  the  Forges  brook  and  the 
Meuse,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  had  cut  off 
the  river  loop.  On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  the  east 
end  of  the  Cote  de  I'Oie  was  taken  and  the  village 
of  Regneville  beyond  it,  while  the  front  east  of 
the  river  was  brought  into  line  by  the  capture  of 
Samogneux  and  the  whole  northern  slope  of  Hill 
344.  Von  Gallwitz  was  thoroughly  shaken.  The 
German  communiques,  as  was  their  habit  in  evil 
days,  became  frankly  mendacious;  and  German 
airmen,  acting  under  orders,  bombed  the  Red  Cross 
hospitals  well  behind  the  French  Hnes,  causing  the 
death  of  many  nurses  and  doctors  and  wounded 
men.  This  barbarity  sharpened  the  temper  of  the 
French  assault.  The  German  counter-attacks  all 
along  the  new  front  were  beaten  off  with  a  con- 
temptuous ease.  .  .  .  [By]  Monday,  the  27th,  there 
was  fierce  fighting  around  Beaumont,  and  with  it 
the  main  action  for  the  moment  died  down.  Guii-,- 
laumat  had  won  brilliantly  practically  all  his  ob- 
jectives, and  had  a  total  of  some  10,000  prisoners. 
There  was  quiet  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then 
on  Saturday,  8th  September,  the  French  pushed 
forward  north  of  the  Fosses  Wood,  took  the  whole 
of  the  Chaume  Wood,  and  secured  the  high  ground 
which  commanded  the  Wood  of  Caures.  Next  day 
the  enemy  counter-attacked  furiously  but  without 
results,  both  there  and  north  of  Hill  344.'  Guil- 
laumat had  now  secured  what  he  desired.  The 
enemy  had  been  pushed  far  away  from  Verdun 
almost  to  the  line  from  which  he  had  moved  on 
the  first  day  of  the  First  Battle,  and  all  the  armies 
of  France  had  been  quickened  to  a  new  eagerness 
and  hope  by  their  success  on  this  classic  fighting- 
ground." — Ibid.,  pp.  152-156. 

3.  Second  autumn  battle  on  the  Aisne. — "For 
Petain's  second  autumn  battle  ...  he  chose  that 
part  of  the  Heights  of  the  Aisne  where  the  enemy 
stin  had  a  foothold,  the  western  end  of  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  between  Allemant  and  Malmaison.  The 
Second  Battle  of  the  Aisne  in  the  spring  had  given 
the  French  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  but  only  east 
of  Hurtebise  did  they  hold  the  northern  rim.  In 
all  the  western  sector  the  Germans  had  a  foothold 
on  the  plateau  and  the  French  front  ran  practically 
in  a  straight  line  from  Laffaux  to  Hurtebise.  .  .  . 
Petain's  aim  was  to  clear  the  enemy  wholly  off  th? 
heights  and  to  advance  to  the  Ailette  bank.  He 
chose  the  triangle  between  the  Aisne-Oise  Canal 
and  Soissons  for  his  attempt,  arguing  rightly  that 
if  he  could  press  back  the  enemy  to  the  flats  in 
this  area  he  would  compel  a  general  retirement. 
The  French  forces  were  the  Sixth  Army,  formerly 
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under  Mangin,  and  now  under  Maistre,  who  had 
once  commanded  the  21st  Corps  at  Verdun.  There 
were  four  corps  in  the  army — the  nth  under 
Maud'huy,  the  14th  under  Marjoulet,  the  39th 
under  DeHgny,  and  Maistre 's  old  21st,  now  under 
that  Degouette  whom  we  saw  in  command  of  the 
Moroccan  Division  at  Moronvillers.  .  .  .  Opposed 
to  Maistre  was  von  Boehn's  German  Seventh  Army, 
the  group  in  action  being  under  von  Miiller.  .-.  . 
Like  Nivelle  at  Verdun  and  Plumer  at  Messines, 
Maistre  staged  his  battle  superbly.  His  initial 
front  was  four  miles  long — from  Laffaux  Mill  to 
La  Royere  farm.  The  preliminary  bombardment 
began  on  Wednesday,  17th  October.  .  .  .  Mont  Par- 
nasse,  behind  Malmaison,  one  of  the  biggest  quar- 
ries, had  been  shattered  by  16-inch  shells  several 
days  before  the  attack.  ...  On  the  23rd  ...  at 
5.15,  in  fog  and  rain,  the  French  infantry  crossed 
their  parapets.  Their  success  was  immediate  and 
unbroken.  ...  On  a  four-mile  front  an  advance  of 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  had  been  made ;  and  some 
8,000  prisoners  and  many  guns  had  been  taken. 
The  enemy  was  left  in  a  position  in  which  he 
could  not  hope  to  abide.  During  the  next  three 
days  Maistre  swept  on.  .  .  .  The  French  entered 
Pargny  and  Filain;  they  took  Pinon  in  the  flats, 
and  pushed  through  the  Pinon  forest  to  the  edge 
of  the  Aisne-Oise  Canal.  Presently  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  across  the  marshy  valley  bottom. 
The  enemy  was  in  sore  straits,  for  the  new  French 
positions  commanded  the  flank  of  the  Forest  of 
Coucy  and  enfiladed  his  remaining  front  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Aisne  hills  east  of  Filain.  On  Friday, 
2nd  November,  von  Miiller  fell  back  altogether 
from  the  hills,  and  the  French  entered  Courtegon, 
Cerny-en-Laonnois,  Allies,  and  Chevreux,  the  vil- 
lages which  had  seen  the  fiercest  of  the  midsummer 
fighting.  After  a  six  months'  battle  the  Heights 
of  the  Aisne,  on  which  the  enemy  had  for  three 
years  been  entrenched,  were  now  again  in  the  hands 
of  France." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war, 
V.  20,  pp.  156-159. 

(g)  Battle  of  Cambrai. — i.  Plans  of  British 
OFFENSIVE. — The  Cambrai  sector  from  Bullecourt  to 
the  Oise  was  held  by  the  German  Second  Army  of 
von  der  Marwitz,  who  disposed  of  no  more  than 
eleven  divisions.  Opposite  these  lay  the  British 
Third  Army  under  General  Sir  Julian  Byng.  "Our 
repeated  attacks  in  F"landers,"  wrote  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  "and  those  of  our  Allies  elsewhere  had  brought 
about  large  concentrations  of  the  enemy's  forces  on 
the  threatened  fronts,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  garrisons  of  certain  other  sectors  of  his  line. 
Of  these  weakened  sectors  the  Cambrai  front  had 
been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  surprise 
operation  in  contemplation.  The  ground  there  was, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  for  the  employment  of 
tanks,  v/hich  were  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  enterprise,  and  facilities  existed  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  at- 
tack." Instead  of  the  usual  "artillery  preparation" 
preliminary  to  infantry  attacks,  it  was  decided  to 
rely  upon  a  "flotilla"  of  tanks  and  six  infantry 
divisions  to  break  through  the  selected  six-mile 
front,  composed  of  strong  and  intricate  defense 
works,  protected  by  a  dense  network  of  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  If  secrecy  of  the  impending 
attack  could  be  preserved  to  the  last  moment,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  Germans  would  be  taken 
by  surprise  and  that  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
would  elapse  before  considerable  reinforcements 
could  be  brought  into  action.  "As  soon  as  the 
advance  of  the  tanks  and  infantry,  working  in  close 
co-operation,  began,  the  artillery  was  to  assist 
with   counter-battery    and    barrage    work ;    but    no 


previous  registration  could  be  permitted,  as  it  would 
rouse  the  enemy's  suspicions." — General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Dispatch,  Feb.  20,  1918. 

2.  German  defense  works. — "The  German  de- 
fences on  this  front  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  extended  since  the  opening  of  our  offensive  in 
April,  and  comprised  three  main  systems  of  re- 
sistance. The  first  of  these  three  trench  systems, 
constituting  part  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  proper, 
ran  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  at 
Banteux  to  Havrincourt.  There  it  turned  abruptly 
north  along  the  Hne  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  for  a 
distance  of  four  miles  to  Mceuvres,  thus  forming 
a  pronounced  salient  in  the  German  front.  In 
advance  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  the  enemy  had 
constructed  a  series  of  strong  forward  positions, 
including  La  Vacquerie  and  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Havrincourt  Wood.    Behind  it,  and  at  distances 


SIR  JULIAN  BYNG 

respectively  varying  from  a  little  less  to  rather 
more  than  a  mile,  and  from  three-and-a-half  to 
four-and-a-half  miles,  lay  the  second  and  third  main 
German  systems,  known  as  the  Hindenburg  Re- 
serve Line,  and  the  Beaurevoir,  Masnieres,  Mar- 
quion  Lines." — Ibid. 

3.  Opening  attack. — "All  necessary  preparations 
were  completed  in  time,  and  with  a  secrecy  re- 
flecting the  greatest  credit  on  all  concerned.  At 
6.20  a.m.  on  the  20th  November,  without  any 
previous  artillery  bombardment,  tanks  and  infantry 
attacked  on  a  front  of  about  six  miles  from  east 
of  Gonnelieu  to  the  Canal  du  Nord  opposite  Her- 
mies.  At  the  same  hour,  demonstrations  with  gas, 
smoke  and  artillery  took  place  on  practically  the 
whole  of  the  British  fiont  south  of  the  Scarpe, 
and  subsidiary  attacks  were  launched  cast  of  Epehy 
and  between  Bullecourt  and  Fonlaine-lez-Croisilles. 
On  the  principal  front  of  attack,  the  tanks  moved 
forward  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  crushing  down 
the  enemy's  wire  and  forming  great  lanes  through 
which  our  infantry  could  pass.  Protected  by  smoke 
barrages   from   the   view   of   the   enemy's  artillery, 
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they  rolled  on  across  the  German  trenches,  smash- 
inf,'  up  the  enemy's  machine  nuns  and  driving  his 
infantry  to  ground.  Close  behind  our  tanks  our 
own  inl"antr>-  followed  and,  while  the  tanks  pa- 
trolled the  line  of  hostile  trenches,  cleared  the 
('■ernian  infantry  from  their  duf^-outs  and  shelters. 
In  this  way,  both  the  main  system  of  the  Hinden- 
burj;  Line  and  its  outer  defences  were  rapidly 
overrun,  and  tanks  and  infantry  proceeded  in 
accordance  with  projiramme  to  the  attack  upon 
the  Hindenburg  Reserve  Line.  In  this  advance 
.  .  .  obstinate  resistance  at  Lateau  Wood,  which 
sheltered  a  number  of  German  batteries  .  .  . 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  position,  together 
with  the  enemy's  guns.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  20th 
(Light)  Division,  which  had  captured  La  Vacquerie 
at  the  opening  "of  its  attack,  stormed  the  powerful 
defences  of  Welsh  Ridge.  .  .  .  The  capture  of  these 
two  villages  [Ribecourt  and  Havrincourt]  secured 
the  flanks  of  the  51st  (Highland)  Division,  advanc- 
ing on  the  left  centre  of  our  attack  up  the  slopes 
of  the  Flesquieres  Hill  against  the  German  trench 
lines  on  the  southern  side  of  Hesquieres  village. 
Here  very  heavy  fighting  took  place.  ...  A  num- 
ber of  tanks  were  knocked  out  by  direct  hits  from 
German  field  batteries  in  position  beyond  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  None  the  less,  with  the  exception  of 
the  village  itself,  our  second  objectives  in  this  area 
were  gained  before  midday.  Many  of  the  hits  upon 
our  tanks  at  Flesquieres  were  obtained  by  a  Ger- 
man artillery  ofticer  who,  remaining  alone  at  his 
battery,  served  a  field  gun  single-handed  until  killed 
at  his  gun.  The  great  bravery  of  this  officer 
aroused  the  admiration  of  all  ranks." — Ibid. 

4.  Capture  of  Marcoing. — "By  10.30  a.m.  the 
general  advance  beyond  the  Hindenburg  Reserve 
Line  to  our  final  objectives  had  begun  and  cavalry 
were  moving  up  behind  our  infantry.  In  this 
period  of  the  attack  tanks  and  British  infantry 
battalions  of  the  2qth  Division  entered  Masnieres 
and  captured  Marcoing  and  Neuf  Wood,  securing 
the  passages  of  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  at  both  vil- 
lages. At  Marcoing  the  tanks  arrived  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  in  the  act 
of  running  out  an  electrical  connection  to  blow  up 
one  of  the  bridges.  This  party  was  fired  on  by  a 
tank  and  the  bridge  secured  intact.  At  Masnieres, 
however,  the  retreating  enemy  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing partially  the  bridge  carrying  the  main  road. 
In  consequence  the  first  tank  which  endeavoured 
to  cross  at  this  point  fell  through  the  bridge,  com- 
pleting its  destruction.  The  advance  of  a  number 
of  our  guns  had  been  unavoidably  delayed  in  the 
sunken  roads  which  served  this  part  of  the  battle- 
field, and  though  our  infantry  continued  their 
progress  beyond  Masnieres,  without  the  assistance 
of  tanks  arid  artillery  they  were  not  able  at  first 
to  clear  the  enemy  entirely  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  village.  Here  parties  of  Germans  held 
out  during  the  afternoon,  and  gave  the  enemy  time 
to  occupy  Rumilly,  and  the  section  of  the 
Beaurevoir-Masnieres  line  south  of  it;  while  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  [at  Masnieres]  also  pre- 
vented the  cavalry  from  crossing  the  canal  in  suf- 
ficient strength  to  overcome  his  resistance.  In 
spite  of  this  difficulty,  a  squadron  of  the  Fort 
Garry  Horse,  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  .  .  . 
passed  through  the  Beaurevoir-Masnieres  line  and 
charged  and  captured  a  German  battery  in  position 
to  the  east  of  it.  Continuing  its  advance,  it  dis- 
persed a  body  of  about  300  German  infantry,  and 
did  not  cease  its  progress  until  the  greater  part  of 
its  horses  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  squad- 
ron thereupon  took  up  a  position  in  a  sunken  road, 
where  it  maintained  itself  until  night  fell.     It  then 


withdrew  to  our  lines,  bringing  with  it  several 
prisoners  taken  in  the  course  of  a  most  gallant 
exploit." — Ibid. 

5.  First  day's  results. — "Meanwhile,  west  of  the 
Canal  de  I'Fscaut  patrols  of  the  6th  Division  during 
the  afternoon  entered  Noyelles-sur-l'Kscaut,  where 
they  were  reinforced  by  cavalry,  and  other  cavalry 
units  pushed  out  towards  Cantaing.  West  of  Fles- 
quieres, the  62nd  Division,  o|)erating  northwards 
from  Havrincourt,  made  important  progress.  Hav- 
ing carried  the  Hindenburg  Reserve  Line  north  of 
that  village,  it  rapidly  continued  its  attack  and 
captured  Graincourt.  .  .  .  Before  nightfall  infantry 
and  cavalry  had  entered  Anneux,  though  the 
enemy's  resistance  in  this  village  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  overcome  until  the  following 
morning.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  the 
attack,  therefore,  three  German  systems  of  de- 
fence had  been  broken  through  to  a  depth  of  some 
four  and  a  half  miles  on  a  wide  front,  and  over 
5, 000  prisoners  had  already  been  brought  in.  But 
for  the  wrecking  of  the  bridge  at  Masnieres  and 
the  check  at  Flesquieres  still  greater  results  might 
have  been  attained.  Throughout  these  operations 
the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  tanks  was 
very  great.  .  .  .  The  tanks  alone  made  it  possible 
to  dispense  with  artillery  preparation,  and  so  to 
conceal  our  intentions  from  the  enemy  up  to  the 
actual  moment  of  attack.  Great  credit  is  due  also 
to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  for  very  gallant  and 
most  valuable  work  carried  out  under  conditions 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  from  low  clouds  and  driv- 
ing mist.  In  the  subsidiary  attack  at  Bullecourt 
battalions  of  the  3rd  Division  and  the  i6th  (Irish) 
Division  successfully  completed  the  work  begun 
by  our  operations  in  this  area  in  May  and  June 
IQ17,  capturing  the  remainder  of  the  Hindenburg 
support  trench  on  their  front,  with  some  700  prison- 
ers. A  number  of  counter-attacks  against  our  new 
positions  at  Bullecourt  on  this  and  the  following 
day  were  repulsed,  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy." — 
Ibid. 

6.  Advance  continued. — "On  the  morning  of  the 
2ist  November  the  attack  on  Flesquieres  was  re- 
sumed, and  by  8.0  a.m.  the  village  had  been  turned 
from  the  north-west  and  captured.  At  11. o  a.m. 
our  troops  attacked  the  Beaurevoir-Masnieres  line 
and  established  themselves  in  the  portion  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Masnieres.  .  .  .  Following  upon  the 
capture  of  Flesquieres,  ...  the  capture  of  Anneux 
was  completed,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Can- 
taing was  seized,  with  some  hundreds  of  prisoners. 
Progress  was  made  on  the  outskirts  of  Bourlon 
Wood,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Fontaine-notre- 
Dame  was  taken  by  troops  of  the  Sist  Division  and 
tanks.  The  attack  on  Bourlon  Wood  itself  was 
checked  by  machine-gun  fire,  though  tanks  ad- 
vanced some  distance  into  the  wood.  Farther  west, 
the  36th  Division  advanced  north  of  the  Bapaume- 
Cambrai  road,  and  reached  the  southern  outskirts 
of  Moeuvres,  where  strong  opposition  was  en- 
countered."— Ibid. 

7.  Position  on  November  21. — "On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  the  attack,  therefore,  our 
troops  held  a  line  which  ran  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: From  our  old  front  line  east  of  Gonnelieu 
the  right  flank  of  our  new  positions  lay  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bonavis  Ridge,  passing 
east  of  Lateau  Wood  and  striking  the  Masnieres- 
Beaurevoir  line  north  of  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  at 
a  point  about  half  way  between  Crevocoeur  and 
Masnieres.  From  this  point  our  line  ran  roughly 
north-west,  past  and  including  Masnieres,  Noyelles 
and  Cantaing,  to  Fontaine,  also  inclusive.  Thence 
it  bent  back  to  the  south  for  a  short  distance,  mak- 
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ing  a  sharp  salient  round  the  latter  village,  and 
ran  in  a  general  westerly  direction  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  Bourlon  Wood  and  across  the  southern 
face  of  the  spur  to  the  west  of  the  wood,  to  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  south-east  of  the  village  of 
Moeuvres.  Frorr  Mceuvres  the  line  linked  up  once 
more  with  our  old  front  at  a  point  about  midway 
between  Bourcies  and  Pronville.  The  forty-eight 
hours  after  which  it  had  been  calculated  that  the 
enemy's  reserves  would  begin  to  arrive  had  in 
effect  expired,  and  the  high  ground  at  Bourlon 
village  and  wood,  as  well  as  certain  important  tacti- 
cal features  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  wood,  still 
remained  in  the  enemy's  possession.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  decide  whether  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion offensively  or  to  take  up  a  defensive  attitude 
and  rest  content  with  what  had  been  attained.  .  .  . 
An  additional  and  very  important  argument  in 
favour  of  proceeding  with  my  attack  was  supplied 
by  the  situation  in  Italy,  upon  which  a  continuance 
of  pressure  on  the  Cambrai  front  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  exercise  an  important  effect,  no 
matter  what  measure  of  success  attended  my  efforts. 
Moreover,  two  divisions  previously  under  orders 
for  Italy  had  on  this  day  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  with  this  accession  of  strength  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  Bourlon  seemed  good.  After 
weighing  these  various  considerations,  therefore,  1 
decided  to  continue  the  operations  to  gain  the 
Bourlon  position." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dis- 
patch, Feb.  20,  1918. 

8.  Struggle  for  Bourlon  Ridge. — "On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  November  the  51st  Division,  sup- 
ported by  tanks,  attacked  Fontaine-notre-Dame, 
but  was  unable  to  force  an  entrance.  ...  At  the 
end  of  the  day  no  progress  had  been  made  on  this 
part  of  our  front.  At  10.30  a.m.  the  40th  Division 
attacked  Bourlon  Wood,  and  after  four  and  a  half 
hours  of  hard  fighting,  in  which  tanks  again  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  our  infantry,  captured 
the  whole  of  the  wood  and  entered  Bourlon  Vil- 
lage. Here  hostile  counter-attacks  prevented  our 
further  progress,  and  though  the  village  was  at  one 
time  reported  to  have  been  taken  by  us,  this  proved 
later  to  be  erroneous.  A  heavy  hostile  attack  upon 
our  positions  in  the  wood,  in  which  all  three  bat- 
talions of  the  9th  Grenadier  Regiment  appear  to 
have  been  employed,  was  completely  repulsed.  .  .  . 
This  struggle  for  Bourlon  resulted  in  several  days 
of  fiercely  contested  fighting,  in  which  English, 
Scottish,  Welsh  and  Irish  battalions,  together  with 
dismounted  cavalry,  performed  most  gallant  service 
and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy." — Ibid. 

9.  Bourlon  village  taken  and  lost. — "On  this 
afternoon  [of  November  24]  our  infantry  again 
attacked  Bourlon  Village,  and  captured  the  whole 
of  it.  Later  in  the  evening  a  fourth  attack  upon 
our  positions  in  the  wood  was  beaten  off  after 
fierce  fighting.  Further  progress  was  made  on  this 
day  in  the  Hindenburg  Line  west  of  Mceuvres,  but 
the  enemy's  resistance  in  that  whole  of  this  area 
was  very  strong.  On  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  No- 
vember a  fresh  attack  by  the  enemy  regained  Bour- 
lon Village.  .  .  .  The  continual  fighting  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  attacks,  however,  had  told 
heavily  on  the  40th  Division,  which  .  .  .  was 
accordingly  withdrawn,  and  on  the  following  day 
our  troops  were  again  pressed  back  slightly  in  the 
northern  outskirts  of  Bourlon  Wood.  ...  It  was 
decided  ...  to  make  another  effort  on  the  27th 
November  to  capture  Fontaine-notre-Dame  and 
Bourlon  Village,  and  to  gain  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bourlon  Ridge.  In  this  attack,  in 
which  tanks  co-operated,  British  Guards  temporarily 
regained  possession  of  Fontaine-notre-Dame,  taking 


some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  troops  of  the  62nd 
Division  once  more  entered  Bourlon  Village.  Later 
in  the  morning,  however,  heavy  counter-attacks 
developed  in  both  localities,  and  our  troops  were 
unable  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had  gained. 
During  the  afternoon  the  enemy  also  attacked  our 
positions  at  Tadpole  Copse,  but  was  repulsed.  As 
the  result  of  five  days  of  constant  fighting,  there- 
fore, we  held  a  strong  position  on  the  Bourlon  Hill 
and  in  the  wood,  but  had  not  yet  succeded  in  gain- 
ing all  the  ground  required  for  the  security  of  this 
important  feature.  ...  At  the  end  of  November 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  our  operations 
south-west  of  Cambrai  exceeded  10,500.  We  had 
also  captured  142  guns,  some  350  machine  guns,  and 
70  trench  mortars,  with  great  quantities  of  am- 
munition, material  and  stores  of  all  kinds." — Ibid. 
ID.  German  attack:  Early  warnings. — "During 
the  last  days  of  November  increased  registration 
of  hostile  artillery,  the  movements  of  troops  and 
transport   observed   behind   the   German   lines,   to- 
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gether  with  other  indications  of  a  like  nature, 
pointed  to  further  efforts  by  the  enemy  to  regain 
the  positions  we  had  wrested  from  him.  .  .  .  The 
massing  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  however,  his  ob- 
vious anxiety  concerning  the  security  of  his  de- 
fences south  of  the  Scnsec  River,  the  tactical  im- 
portance of  the  high  ground  about  Bourlon,  and 
the  fact  that  we  were  still  only  in  partial  posses- 
sion of  it,  all  pointed  to  the  principal  attack  being 
delivered  in  the  Bourlon  sector.  Measures  were 
accordingly  taken,  both  by  the  Third  Army  and 
by  the  lower  formations  concerned,  to  prepare  for 
eventualities.  .  .  .  Covering  our  right  flank  from 
Cantaing  to  the  Banteu.v  Ravine,  a  distance  of 
about  16,000  yards,  five  British  divisions  were  dis- 
posed, and,  though  these  had  been  fighting  for 
several  days  and  were  consequently  tired,  I  felt 
confident  that  they  would  prove  equal  to  stopping 
any  attack  the  enemy  could  make  on  thom.  From 
the  Bantcux  Ravine  southwards  the  divisions  in 
line  were  weak  and  held  very  extended  fronLs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  line  held  by  us  in  this  .southern 
sector  had  been  in  our  possession  for  some  months, 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  capture  of  the  Bonavis  Ridge 
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had  added  to  the  security  of  our  position  farther 
south.  The  reserve  divisions  immediately  available 
in  the  area  consisted  of  the  Guards  and  2nd  Cavalry 
Divisions,  both  of  which  had  been  en^iapcd  in  the 
recent  fighting  at  Fontaine  and  Bourlon  Wood. 
.  .  .  Troops  were  warned  to  expect  attack,  ad- 
ditional machine  guns  were  placed  to  secure  sup- 
porting points,  and  divisional  reserves  were  closed 
up.  Special  patrols  were  also  sent  out  to  watch  for 
signs  of  any  hostile  advance." — General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Dispatch,  Feb.  20,  iqi8. 

11.  B.\TTLE  REOPENED. — "Between  the  hours  of  7 
and  8  a.m.  on  the  last  day  of  November  the  enemy 
attacked,  after  a  short  but  intense  artillery  prepa- 
ration, on  the  greater  part  of  a  front  of  some  ten 
miles  from  Vendhuille  to  Masnieres  inclusive.  From 
Masnieres  to  Banteux,  both  inclusive,  four  German 
divisions  would  seem  to  have  been  employed  against 
the  three  British  divisions  holding  this  area.  Be- 
tween Banteux  exclusive  and  Vendhuille  one  Ger- 
man division  and  portions  of  two  others  were  em- 
ployed against  the  northern  half  of  the  British  divi- 
sion holding  that  front.  ...  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  Bonavis  Ridge  and  in  the  Gonnelieu  sector 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  advance  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  followed  the  opening  of  his  bombardment 
appears  to  have  overwhelmed  our  troops,  both  in 
hne  and  in  immediate  support,  almost  before  they 
had  realized  that  the  attack  had  begun.  .  .  .  No 
steadily  advancing  barrage  gave  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  German  assault  columns,  whose 
secret  assembly  was  assisted  by  the  many  deep 
folds  and  hollows  typical  of  a  chalk  formation,  and 
shielded  from  observation  from  the  air  by  an  early 
morning  mist.  Only  when  the  attack  was  upon 
them  great  numbers  of  low-flying  German  aero- 
planes rained  machine-gun  fire  upon  our  infantry, 
while  an  extensive  use  of  smoke  shell  and  bombs 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  our  troops  to  see 
what  was  happening  on  other  parts  of  the  battle- 
field, or  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  enemy." — 
Ibid. 

12.  British  stand. — "None  the  less,  stubborn 
resistance  was  offered  during  the  morning  by 
isolated  parties  of  our  troops  and  by  machine-gun 
detachments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lateau  Wood 
and  southeast  of  La  Vacquerie,  as  well  as  at  other 
points.  In  more  than  one  instance  heavy  losses 
are  known  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by 
machine-gun  fire  at  short  range.  .  .  .  The  progress 
made  by  the  enemy,  however,  across  the  northern 
end  of  the  Bonavis  Ridge  and  up  the  deep  gully 
between  Villers  Guislain  and  Gonnelieu,  known  as 
22  Ravine,  turned  our  positions  on  the  ridge  as 
well  as  in  both  villages.  Taken  in  flank  and  rear, 
the  defences  of  Villers  Guislain,  Gonnelieu,  and 
Bonavis  were  rapidly  overrun.  Gouzeaucourt  was 
captured  about  9.0  a.m.,  the  outer  defences  of  La 
Vacquerie  were  reached,  and  a  number  of  guns 
which  had  been  brought  up  close  to  the  line  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  battle-front  about 
Masnieres  and  Marcoing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  At  this  point  the  enemy's  advance  was 
checked  by  the  action  of  our  local  reserves,  and 
meanwhile  measures  had  been  taken  with  all  possi- 
ble speed  to  bring  up  additional  troops.  About 
midday  the  Guards  came  into  action  west  of  Gou- 
zeaucourt, while  cavalry  moved  up  to  close  the 
gap  on  their  right.  .  .  .  The  attack  of  the  Guards, 
which  was  delivered  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and 
resolution,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Gouzeaucourt 
and  made  progress  on  the  high  ground  known  as  the 
St.  Quentin  Ridge,  east  of  the  village.  .  .  .  During 
the  afternoon  three  battalions  of  tanks,  which  when 
they  received  news  of  the  attack  were  preparing 


to  move  away  from  the  battlefield  to  refit,  arrived 
at  Gouzeaucourt  and  aided  the  infantry  to  hold 
the  recai)tured  ground.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  de- 
fence of  I^a  Vacquerie  had  been  successfully  main- 
tained, and  our  line  had  been  established  to  the 
north  of  that  village,  in  touch  with  our  troops  in 
Masnieres." — Ibid. 

13.  Northern  attack. — "In  the  northern  area, 
from  Fontaine-notre-Dame  to  Tadpole  Copse,  the 
German  attack  was  not  launched  until  some  two 
hours  later.  This  was  the  enemy's  main  attack, 
and  was  carried  out  with  large  forces  and  great 
resolution.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  of  this  front  a  reso- 
lute endeavour  was  made  to  break  down  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  the  defence  of  the  Lt)ndon 
Territorials  and  other  English  battaUons  holding 
the  sector." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch, 
Feb.  20,  1918. 

14.  Heavy  German  losses. — "Early  in  the  after- 
noon large  masses  of  the  enemy  again  attacked 
west  of  Bourlon  Wood,  and,  though  beaten  off  with 
great  loss  at  most  points,  succeeded  in  overwhelm- 
ing three  out  of  a  line  of  posts  held  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  ist  Battalion  Royal  Berks  Regiment. 
.  .  .  All  accounts  go  to  show  that  the  enemy's 
losses  in  the  whole  of  his  constantly  repeated  at- 
tacks on  this  sector  of  the  battle  front  were  enor- 
mous. One  battery  of  eight  machine  guns  fired  70,- 
000  rounds  of  ammunition  into  ten  successive  waves 
of  Germans.  Long  lines  of  attacking  infantry  were 
caught  by  our  machine-gun  fire  in  enfilade,  and 
were  shot  down  in  line  as  they  advanced.  Great 
execution  also  was  done  by  our  field  artillery,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  battle  guns  were  brought  up 
to  the  crest  line  and  fired  direct  upon  the  enemy 
at  short  range.  At  one  point  west  of  Bourlon  the 
momentum  of  his  first  advance  carried  the  enemy 
through  our  front  line  and  a  short  way  down  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  ridge.  There,  however,  the 
German  masses  came  under  direct  fire  from  our  field 
artillery  at  short  range  and  were  broken  up." — 
Ibid. 

15.  At  Gonnelieu  and  Masnieres. — "On  the  ist 
December  fighting  continued  fiercely  on  the  whole 
front.  The  Guards  completed  the  capture  of  the 
St.  Quentin  Ridge  and  entered  Gonnelieu,  where 
they  captured  over  350  prisoners  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  machine  guns.  Tanks  took  an  effective  part 
in  fighting  for  the  ridge.  .  .  .  Farther  south,  a 
number  of  tanks  co-operated  with  dismounted  In- 
dian cavalry  of  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  and  with 
the  Guards  in  the  attacks  upon  Villers  Guislain  and 
Gauche  Wood,  and  were  in  great  measure  responsi- 
ble for  the  capture  of  the  wood.  .  .  .  Severe  fight- 
ing took  place  also  at  Masnieres.  .  .  .  Masnieres 
was  exposed  to  attack  on  three  sides,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  ist-2nd  December  our  troops  were 
withdrawn  under  orders  to  a  line  west  of  the 
village.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  December 
a  series  of  heavy  attacks  developed  against  Welsh 
Ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Vacquerie,  and 
further  assaults  were  made  on  our  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Masnieres  and  Bourlon.  .  .  . 
By  nightfall  our  line  had  been  pushed  back  to  a 
position  west  and  north  of  Gonnelieu.  Next  day 
the  enemy  renewed  his  attacks  in  great  force  on 
the  whole  front  from  Gonnelieu  to  Marcoing,  and 
ultimately  gained  possession  of  La  Vacquerie.  North 
of  La  Vacquerie  repeated  attacks  made  about 
Masnieres  and  Marcoing  were  repulsed  in  severe 
fighting,  but  the  positions  still  retained  by  us  be- 
yond the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  were  extremely  ex- 
posed, and  during  the  night  our  troops  were  with- 
drawn under  orders  to  the  west  bank  of  the  canal." 
—Ibid. 
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i6.  British  withdraw  from  Bourlon. — "The 
strength  which  the  enemy  had  shown  himself  able 
to  develop  in  his  attacks  made  it  evident  that  only 
by  prolonged  and  severe  fightini;  could  I  hope  to 
re-establish  my  right  flank  on  the  Bonavis  Ridge. 
Unless  this  was  done,  the  situation  of  my  troops 
in  the  salient  north  of  Flesquieres  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  even  if  our  hold  on  Bourlon 
Hill  were  extended.  I  had  therefore  to  decide 
either  to  embark  on  another  offensive  battle  on  a 
large  scale,  or  to  withdraw  to  a  more  compact  line 
on  the  Flesquieres  Ridge.  Although  this  decision 
involved  giving  up  important  positions  most  gal- 
lantly won,  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  course 
under  the  conditions.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th-5th  December  the  evacuation  of  the  po- 
sitions held  by  us  north  of  the  Flesquieres  Ridge 
was  commenced.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  De- 
cember this  withdrawal  was  completed  successfully 
without  interference  from  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  new 
line  taken  up  by  us  corresponded  roughly  to  the 
old  Hindenburg  Reserve  Line,  and  ran  from  a  point 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  by  east  of  La 
Vacquerie,  north  of  Ribecourt  and  Flesquieres  to 
the  Canal  du  Nord,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Havrincourt — i.e.,  between  two  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  front  of  the  line  held  by  us 
prior  to  the  attack  of  the  20th  November.  We 
therefore  retained  in  our  possession  an  important 
section  of  the  Hindenburg  trench  system,  with  its 
excellent  dug-outs  and  other  advantages." — Ibid. 

17.  Results  of  the  b.attle. — "The  material  re- 
sults of  the  three  weeks'  fighting  described  above 
can  be  stated  in  general  terms  very  shortly.  We 
had  captured  and  retained  in  our  possession  over 
12,000  yards  of  the  former  German  front  line  from 
La  Vacquerie  to  a  point  dpposite  Boursies,  together 
with  between  10,000  and  11,000  yards  of  the  Hin- 
denburg Line  and  Hindenburg  Reserve  Line  and  the 
villages  of  Ribecourt,  Flesquieres  and  Havrincourt. 
A  total  of  14s  German  guns  were  taken  or  destroyed 
by  us  in  the  course  of  the  operations,  and  11,100 
German  prisoners  were  captured.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy  had  occupied  an  unimportant 
section  of  our  front  hne  between  Vendhuille  and 
Gonnelieu.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  operations 
were  of  considerable  indirect  assistance  to  the  Allied 
forces  in  Italy.  Large  demands  were  made  upon 
the  available  German  reserves  at  a  time  when  a 
great  concentration  of  German  Divisions  was  still 
being  maintained  in  Flanders.  There  is  evidence 
that  German  Divisions  intended  for  the  Italian 
theatre  were  diverted  to  the  Cambrai  front,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  further  concentration  of  Ger- 
man forces  against  Italy  was  suspended  for  at  least 
two  weeks  at  a  most  critical  period,  when  our  Allies 
were  making  their  first  stand  on  the  Piave  Line." 
—Ibid. 

18.  Haig's  defence  of  his  strategv. — "I  have 
already  summarized  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
this  Dispatch  both  the  reasons  which  decided  me 
to  undertake  the  Cambrai  operations  and  the  lim- 
itations to  which  those  operations  were  subject. 
In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  German  forces  on 
the  front  of  my  attack,  and  the  success  with  which 
secrecy  was  maintained  during  our  preparations,  I 
had  calculated  that  the  enemy's  prepared  defences 
would  be  captured  in  the  first  rush.  .  .  .  With  no 
wire  and  no  prepared  defences  to  hamper  them,  it 
was  reasonable  to  hope  that  masses  of  cavalry 
would  find  it  possible  to  pass  through,  whose  task 
would  be  thoroughly  to  disorganize  the  enemy's 
systems  of  command  and  inter-communication  in 
the  whole  area  between  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut,  the 
River  Sens6e  and  the  Canal  du  Nord,  as  well  as  to 


the  east  and  north-east  of  Cambrai.  My  intentions 
as  regards  subsequent  exploitation  were  to  push 
westward  and  north-westward,  taking  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  in  reverse  from  Mceuvres  to  the  River 
Scarpe,  and  capturing  all  the  enemy's  defences  and 
probably  most  of  his  garrisons  lying  west  of  a 
line  from  Cambrai  northwards  to  the  Sensee,  and 
south  of  that  river  and  the  Scarpe.  .  .  .  The  reasons 
for  my  decision  to  continue  the  fight  after  the  21st 
November  have  already  been  explained.  Though 
in  the  event  no  advantage  was  gained  thereby,  I 
still  consider  that,  as  the  problem  presented  itself 
at  the  time,  the  more  cautious  course  would  have 
been  difficult  to  justify.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  remaining  where  we 
stood,  but  of  abandoning  tactical  positions  of  value, 
gained  with  great  gallantry,  the  retention  of  which 
seemed  not  only  to  be  within  our  power,  but  Hkely 
even  yet  to  lead  to  further  success.  Whatever  may 
be  the  final  decision  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
the  original  decision  to  undertake  the  enterprise  at 
all  with  the  forces  available,  the  continuation  of 
our  efforts  against  Fontaine-notre-Dame  gave  rise 
to  severe  fighting,  in  which  our  troops  more  than 
held  their  own.  .  .  .  Captured  maps  and  orders 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  enemy  aimed  at  far 
more  considerable  results  than  were  actually 
achieved  by  him.  ...  In  conclusion,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  sudden  breaking  through  by  our 
troops  of  an  immense  system  of  defence  has  had 
a  most  inspiring  moral  effect  on  the  Armies  I  com- 
mand, and  must  have  a  correspondingly  depressing 
influence  upon  the  enemy.  The  great  value  of  the 
tanks  in  the  offensive  has  been  conclusively  proved." 
• — General  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Feb.  20,  1918. 
19.  German  account  of  the  battle. — "In  the 
West  the  crisis  caused  by  the  battle  of  Flanders, 
the  battle  of  the  Laffaux  salient,  and  their  after- 
effects, passed  away.  We  were  expecting  a  continu- 
ation of  the  attacks  in  Flanders  and  on  the  French 
front  when,  on  November  20,  we  were  surprised 
by  a  fresh  blow  at  Cambrai.  The  Siegfried  posi- 
tion was  but  weakly  held.  The  fighting  farther 
north,  particularly  the  heavy  concentration  in 
Flanders,  had  induced  the  army  group  of  Prince 
Rupprecht,  with  the  consent  of  General  Headquar- 
ters, to  weaken  the  troops  holding  the  Siegfried 
line — tired  or  Landwehr  divisions — more  and  more. 
This  brought  about  a  serious  element  of  danger, 
which  we  at  once  endeavored  to  make  good.  As 
things  were,  we  had  commenced  the  relief  of  tired 
Western  divisions  by  strong  Eastern  ones  in  the 
East,  and  the  107th  Division,  which  had  entrained 
in  the  East  about  the  middle  of  November,  was 
intended  for  the  neighborhood  of  Cambrai.  Its 
leading  troops  had  just  arrived  when  the  blow  fell. 
Under  cover  of  darkness  and  the  great  Havrin- 
court Wood,  the  English  had,  during  several  nights, 
concentrated  a  considerable  number  of  tanks  and 
cavalry  divisions  between  the  two  roads  converging 
on  Cambrai  from  Bapaumc  and  Peronne.  On  the 
mornjng  of  the  20th,  after  a  short,  heavy  bombard- 
ment, they  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  tanks 
overcame  obstacles  and  trenches,  and  so  opened  the 
way  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry  divisions.  When, 
soon  after  8  a.m.,  I  spoke  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Second  Army  he  reported  that  the  enemy 
had  already  broken  into  our  line  at  several  points. 
I  at  once  ordered  several  divisions  which  were 
more  or  less  rested,  in  the  rear  of  the  group  of  the 
German  Crown  Prince,  to  be  railed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cambrai  and  south  of  it,  and  requested 
the  group  of  Prince  Rui)i)recht  to  move  forces  to 
the  north  of  Cambrai.  General  von  Kuhl  had  left 
by  car  for  the  Fourth  Army  before  hearing  about 
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the  battle  on  the  Second  Army  front.  The  di- 
visions of  this  group  were  thereby  delayed.  The 
order  for  a  unit  to  entrain  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thin^  as  its  arrival.  It  has  to  march  to  the 
entraining  stations,  where  trains  have  to  be  got 
ready  for  it.  On  the  various  lines  the  trains  can 
follow  each  other  only  at  certain  definite  intervals 
of  time,  and  the  normal  duration  of  the  journey 
has  to  be  added  to  all  this.  So  it  generally  took 
two  or  three  days  for  a  division,  using  some  thirty 
trains,  to  reach  its  destination.  It  could  seldom 
be  done  in  less.  The  first  reinforcements  could  not 
reach  Camhrai  by  train  before  the  morning  of  the 
2ist;  not  until  the  23d  would  sufficient  troops  be 
collected  to  oppose  the  attack.  The  lack  of  motor 
transport  for  moving  troops  was  now  much  felt. 
It  was  not  until  noon  that  I  obtained  a  clear  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  success.  It  made  me 
very  anxious.  Everything  possible,  however,  was 
already  being  done.  So  here  again  I  had  to  leave 
things  to  take  their  course.  The  English  Army 
Commander  did  not  exploit  his  great  initial  suc- 
cess, or  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  gap.  If  he  had  done  so,  what  would 
have  been  the  judgment  on  the  Italian  campaign? 
That  was  the  sort  of  war  we  had  to  wage  against 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blow  was 
parried  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  and  on  the 
23d,  on  the  line  Mocubres-Bourlon-Fontaine-Noy- 
elles-Masnieres.  Even  the  troops  which  had  been 
run  over  by  tanks  on  the  first  day  fought  well,  and 
so  did  the  newly  arrived  107th  Infantry  Division. 
To  its  intervention  the  early  check  to  the  enemy's 
attack  is  mainly  due.  It  was  immediately  decided, 
if  possible,  to  take  the  English  attack  in  flank.  In 
theory,  a  decision  of  that  kind  is  easy  to  make; 
but  in  practice  its  execution  was  enormously  diffi- 
cult in  the  West.  The  assembling  of  the  troops, 
their  disposal  for  attack,  and  bringing  up  the  huge 
quantities  of  ammunition  required  .  .  .  time.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  defence  itself  consumes  troops. 
At  other  points  the  English  and  French  Armies 
undertook  nothing  of  importance.  In  the  re-en- 
trant in  our  line  the  fighting  died  down  without 
the  employment  of  excessive  numbers  on  our  part. 
By  the  evening  of  the  2Qth  the  commander  of  the 
Second  Army,  General  von  der  Marwitz,  had  col- 
lected enough  troops  for  a  counter-attack.  The 
main  effort  was  to  be  made  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  battle-field,  in  the  direction  of  Bauteux  and 
Gouzeaucourt,  while  a  subsidiary  attack  was  to  be 
made  west  of  Bourlon  in  a  direct  southerly  direc- 
tion. This  time  the  English  were  surprised.  Our 
attack  on  the  30th  was  well  supported  by  artillery 
and  succeeded,  though  not  quite  so  well  as  I  had 
hoped.  But  it  was,  at  any  rate,  at  last  an  offensive 
victory  on  the  Western  front.  .  .  .  The  success  was 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  in  the  main 
achieved  by  half-tired  troops  who  had  not  been 
specially  trained  for  attack.  There  was  only  one 
serious  feature.  The  success  had  not  been  as  com- 
plete as  it  might  have  been,  because  a  good  division, 
instead  of  pressing  on,  stopped  to  go  through  an 
enemy  supply-depot.  The  English  brought  up  re- 
serves and  counter-attacked.  The  battle  went  on 
until  December  S,  and  during  its  course  we  regained 
a  good  deal  of  the  ground  we  had  lost  and  some 
new  ground  as  well.  We  had  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  Army. 
It  was  a  good  ending  to  the  extremely  heavy  fight- 
ing of  191 7.  Our  action  had  given  us  valuable 
hints  for  an  offensive  battle  in  the  West,  if  we 
wished  to  undertake  one  in  1Q18.  Neither  the  Eng- 
lish nor  the  French  attacked  again  in  France.  The 
second  strategic  scheme  of   1Q17  had  also   resulted 


in  failure  for  them.  A  quiet  period,  which  our 
exhaustion  rendered  so  imperatively  necessary, 
supervened  at  last  in  the  West." — E.  von  Luden- 
dorff,  Ludcndorff's  own  story,  pp.  108-109,  111-112. 

III.     RUSSIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

(a)  Military  plans  and  preparations. — Of  mili- 
tary activity  there  is  little  to  report  from  the 
Russian  side  for  191 7.  The  tremendous  contri- 
bution which  Russia  had  made  to  the  .'Mlied  cause 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  until  the  demorahza- 
tion  of  the  army  as  a  result  of  the  revolution,  had 
left  its  mark  upon  the  Russian  people.  Weary  of 
the  war  and  suffering  unspeakable  privations,  their 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  were  practically 
forgotten  by  the  Allies  as  soon  as  the  Russian 
army  ceased  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  war.  Its 
far-flung  eastern  battle-line,  nine  hundred  miles 
long,  had  kept  millions  of  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  employed  during  the  critical 
period  while  the  Allies  increased  their  man-power 
and  augmented  their  resources.  "The  winter  of 
1Q16-17  did  not  bring  any  calm  to  the  Russian 
High  Command.  The  cause  lay  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  military  events  developed  along  the 
Roumano-Austrian  and  Roumano-Bulgarian  fron- 
tiers. .  .  .  The  Roumanian  troops,  being  scat- 
tered over  almost  the  whole  length  of  their  fron- 
tier, really  could  not  show  serious  resistance  to 
the  Austro-Germans,  the  more  so  because  the  re- 
serves which  they  had  at  the  beginning  were 
quickly  sent  to  the  fighting  lines.  The  first  aid 
which  we  gave  to  Roumania — the  aid  which  she 
refused  before  the  military  action — consisted  in 
the  gradual  lengthening  of  our  left  flank  along  the 
Roumanian-Transylvaniari  frontier.  Naturally  such 
a  replacing  of  Roumanian  troops  by  the  Russians 
gave  to  the  Roumanian  command  fresh  reserves; 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  natural  conditions, 
these  reserves  could  only  be  sent  in  comparatively 
small  quantities.  Another  help  given  by  Russia 
to  Roumania,  soon  after  she  took  the  field,  con- 
sisted in  sending  a  special  corps  composed  of  Rus- 
sian and  Serbian  divisions  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Danube  to  Dobroudja.  When  these  troops  were 
sent,  people  in  Russia  were  holding  the  delusive 
hope  that  the  Bulgarians  would  not  decide  to  un- 
sheathe the  sword  and  to  shed  the  blood  of 
brothers  and  the  descendants  of  those  soldiers 
who,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  drenched  Bul- 
garian earth  with  their  blood  and  with  the  price 
of  it  created  Bulgarian  independence.  However, 
these  illusions  soon  faded,  and  finally  died  away 
as  this  Russo-Serbian  corps,  having  met  with  the 
larger  Bulgarian  forces  in  a  very  bloody  fight, 
suffered  a  serious  defeat  and  gradually  fell  back 
to  the  railway  line  of  Tchernavody-Konstantza  in 
order  to  shorten  the  front  defence.  .  .  .News  had 
already  been  received  from  France  that  our  Allies, 
wishing  to  keep  the  initiative  of  the  191 7  cam- 
paign in  their  hands,  thought  that  operations 
should  be  commenced  during  the  winter  1916- 
191 7.  .  .  .  They  were  convinced  that  for  the 
Russian  Army  this  was  the  very  best  time  to 
advance,  taking  the  climate  into  consideration. 
...  In  round  figures  it  was  known  that  more 
than  14,000,000  had  been  called  to  the  colours  up 
to  December,  1916,  whilst  the  Commissariat  was 
supplying  something  under  10,000,000.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  figures  constitute  the  Army's  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  and  missing.  A 
partial  confirmation  of  these  figures  of  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  was  got  by  taking  lists 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  the  Emperor. 
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Other  calculations  made  up,  however,  of  rough 
figures  brought  the  figures  practically  to  the  same, 
viz:  4,500,000  losses  in  the  three  campaigns.  .  .  . 
I  must  say  that  rumours  were  circulating  obstin- 
ately amongst  the  Russian  general  public  and  in 
Council  circles  that  the  numbers  of  deserters  hid- 
ing away  in  the  villages  reached  the  enormous 
figure  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000.  The  same 
calculations  and  a  comparison  of  the  number  taken 
from  the  population  with  those  actually  serving 
showed  that  this  figure  was  in  any  case  exag- 
gerated. .  .  .  Concerning  proposed  activities  for 
191 7  in  agreement  with  our  Allies,  it  was  decided 
that  if  the  AUies  made  an  advance  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  winter,  we  should  prepare  earlier 
for,  and  undertake,  active  operations  on  every 
front  on  a  comparatively  small  sector  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  kilometres,  not  intending  to  penetrate 
the  enemy's  positions  very  deeply.  The  idea  of 
such  operations  was  to  hold  the  Austro-German 
troops  whose  positions  were  on  their  east  front. 
When  our  Allies  made  their  spring  advance,  we 
were  to  prepare  for  an  advance,  using  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  materials  and  putting  into 
the  operations  the  largest  possible  number  of  army 
corps.  Such  operations  were  to  be  conducted  on 
all  four  fronts;  the  final  choice  of  the  front  for 
our  main  blow  would  be  given  somewhat  later, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  news,  either  by  spying  or 
patrols,  as  much  as  possible  from  being  known 
or  guessed  at  by  our  enemies." — General  B.  Gourko, 
War  and  revolution  in  Russia,  pp.  232-233,  263, 
271-272. 

(b)  Summary  of  operations. — Discontent  in 
the  army. — In  January  the  Russians  began  an 
offensive  near  Riga;  during  February  their  hne 
was  broken  near  Halicz ;  the  revolution  began  in 
March,  and  General  Alexeiev  became  commander- 
in-chief;  the  Russians  suffered  defeat  on  the  Stok- 
hod  in  April ;  in  May  they  commenced  an  offen- 
sive in  Rumania,  but  the  disorganization  of  the 
army  set  in.  Generals  resigned;  Brussilov  suc- 
ceeded Alexeiev  and  attempted  to  stem  the  flood. 
From  July  to  August  Brussilov  conducted  a  bril- 
liant campaign  in  Galicia ;  but  the  Austro-Germans 
captured  Tarnopol  in  July  and  made  further  in- 
roads into  Russian  territory.  Early  in  August  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  retreat  in  Bukovina;  in 
the  north,  Germans  attacked  near  Riga  and  crossed 
the  Dvina;  on  September  2,  191 7,  the  Russians 
retired  from  Riga ;  the  Germans  captured  Jacob  • 
stadt  and  seized  Oesel  island,  and  on  November  8 
the  Bolsheviki  overthrew  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment and  Russia  dropped  out  of  the  war.  "Just 
before  the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  maladministra- 
tion and  chicanery,  Russia  was  better  supplied 
with  munitions  of  war  than  at  any  time  since 
1914.  She  had  immense  numbers  of  men  mobil- 
ized— far  too  many  for  her  immediate  needs,  so 
that  the  depots  were  crowded  with  troops  whom 
she  could  not  train,  and  who  would  have  been 
far  better  left  in  their  villages  till  the  need  arose. 
There  were  regiments  in  the  line  which  had  15,000 
men  held  in  depot.  This  led  to  great  popular 
dissatisfaction,  and  provided  excellent  material  for 
pacifist  propaganda  to  work  upon.  Hence,  both 
on  the  fronts  where  there  was  no  fighting,  and  in 
the  rear  where  there  was  no  organization,  anarchy 
spread  like  wildfire.  In  the  navy  it  was  worse. 
.  .  .  The  army  and  navy,  instead  of  being  the 
last  support  of  orrlcr,  had  become  an  incalculable 
factor,  a  mysterious  court  of  appeal  which  all 
partie-s  used  in  argument,  but  of  which  nothing 
could  be  confidently  predicated.  .  .  .  Aversion  to 
war  was  the  one  feeling  shared  by  the  great  mass 


of  the  Russian  people.  The  Allies  had  entered 
the  campaign  at  the  call  of  Russia;  but  that 
Russia  had  gone,  and  the  new  Russia  was  not 
inclined  to  accept  its  liabilities."— J.  Buchan,  His- 
tory of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  509-510. — See  also 
Russia:    1917    (July);    (August). 

(c)  Russia  under  the  influence  of  the  "dark 
forces." — After  the  assassination  of  the  monk  Ras- 
putin on  the  morning  of  December  30,  1916,  in  a 
plot  which  had  its  culmination  at  the  house  of 
the  young  Prince  Felix  Yussupov,  "the  people  ex- 
pected momentarily  the  fall  of  the  camarilla  and 
the  dismissal  of  Protopopov  [minister  of  the  inte- 
rior and  Rasputin's  tool].  But  these  expectations 
were  soon  shattered.  Instead  of  dissolving,  the 
dark  forces  rallied  under  a  new  head.  .  .  .  Pro- 
topopov hastened  to  replace  Rasputin's  influence 
over  the  Czarina  by  spiritualistic  seances  organized 
under  his  supervision  at  the  palace.  The  spirit 
of  the  dead  impostor  was  conjured  up  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  his  hfe  on  earth.  Proto- 
popov used  the  spirit  for  even  larger  purposes 
than  Rasputin  himself  ever  did.  The  result  was 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  virtually  replaced 
the  slain  monk  in  power  and  authority.  Premier 
Trepov  .  .  .  was  forced  to  resign  after  holding 
the  Premiership  for  about  six  weeks.  .  .  .  The 
new  Premier  [Golitzin]  announced  promptly  that 
no  reforms  were  to  be  expected  from  him.  Indeed, 
he  could  grant  none,  as  the  real  ruler  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  Protopopov." — I.  D.  Levine,  Russian 
revolution,  pp.  196-197. — See  also  Russia:  1916: 
Opposition  of  Duma  to  cabinet;  1916-1917  (Janu- 
ary-March). 

(d)  Russian  revolution:  Preliminary  events 
foreshadowing  Russia's  disappearance  as  a  war 
factor. — During  January  and  February  adminis- 
trative disorganization  increased  under  the  destruc- 
tive social  and  political  influences  at  work  and 
the  unpopularity  of  a  war  waged  by  a  disunited 
country  became  inevitable.  "The  people  seemed 
apathetic,  .  .  .  the  reactionaries  grew  bolder  and 
on  the  9th  of  February  the  Labour  group  of  M. 
Guchkov's  War  Industry  Committee  .  .  .  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  imprisoned 
without  trial.  .  .  .  M.  Miliukov  and  some  of  the 
Labour  leaders  wrote  appeals  to  the  people  to 
remain  quiet,  and  their  appeals  were  suppressed 
by  the  authorities.  Petrograd  was  made  a  mili- 
tary district  by  itself;  but  even  this  menace  failed 
to  create  disturbances.  An  Allied  commission,  in- 
cluding Lord  Milner  and  General  de  Castelnau, 
was  in  Russia  at  the  time,  and  its  members, 
though  they  believed  revolution  to  be  inevitable 
some  time  or  other,  misjudged  the  popular  tem- 
per, and  thought  that  nothing  would  happen  till 
after  the  war.  ...  On  27th  February  the  Duma 
met  amid  bodyguards  of  police.  ...  It  was 
clear  that  Protopopov  [accused  of  being  pro-Ger- 
man and  of  fostering  revolution]  was  about  to 
engineer  new  elections,  that  he  might  have  a 
Duma  to  his  liking.  ...  In  the  meantime  the 
people  were  hungry  and  .  .  .  the  Government 
had  no  plan  to  deal  with  the  .shortage." — J.  Buch- 
an, History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  384-385. — 
Two  thou.sand  workingmcn  went  out  on  strike  on 
the  day  that  the  Duma  met.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Duma  itself  was  well  shown  by  the  applau.se 
which  followed  the  speeches  of  its  two  prominent 
members,  Professor  Paul  Miliukov  and  .\lexander 
Kerensky.  Miliukov's  words:  "We  have  a  still 
greater  enemy  than  the  German  influence,  than 
treason  and  treachery  of  individual  persons,  and 
this  is  system — the  system  of  a  medieval  form  of 
government"  symbolized   the  waning   interest   of  a 
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foreign  warfare  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lace and  the  awakening  of  revolution. — See  also 
Russia:    loiy   (March  8- is). 

(e)   Part  played  by  army  in  Russian  revolu- 
tion.—"On  March  oth   (February   24th)   all  Muni- 
tion  Works   and   mills   without  exception   were   on 
strike,     and    numerous    processions    were    formed 
throughout    the   city    (Petrogradl    and,   as   is   cus- 
tomary with  demonstrations,  all  marched  towards 
the    main    thoroughfare,    the    magnificent    Nevsky 
Prospect.   .    .    .   \'cry  few   police  were  to  be  seen, 
but   ...   the    number    of    soldiers    in    the    streets 
had    increased   alarmingly.    This   was    due    to    the 
fact   that   a   large   number  of  the   police  had  been 
already  stationed  on  the  roofs  of  the  churches  or 
buildings  at  their  posts  by  the  machine-guns,  and 
that  a  further  large  body  of  them  had  been  dressed 
as    soldiers.   ...   It   was   also    noticed    that   large 
patrols    of    Cossacks    on    their    wiry    little    ponies 
were  everywhere,  and  that  both  Cossacks  and  sol- 
diers   (soldier-policemen)     were    fully    armed,    all 
carrying   ball   cartridge.   .    .    .   Towards   the   after- 
noon   a   large   concourse   gathered   in   front   of   the 
Nikolai  Station,  the  principal  station  of  the  Mos- 
cow line,  and  also  at  various  points  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospect.    While   these   meetings  were   in  progress, 
large   bodies   of   Cossacks   were   called   to   assist  in 
breaking  up  the  processions.    The  Cossack  is  usu- 
ally   delighted    to    undertake    such    work   and   has 
always   found   great   pLasure   in   charging   through 
unarmed  crowds,  especially   when   they   have   been 
permitted   to   use   their  najika,  or  whips.   ...   It 
was   noticed   on   this   occasion,   however,   that   the 
Cossacks  seemed  in  a  good  humour  and  were  smil- 
ing,   an    unusual    thing    for    a    Cossack    on    duty. 
Usually  their  faces  wear  a  serious  and  set  expres- 
sion.    Their    instructions    were    to    round    up    the 
crowds   and    endeavour,   if    possible,    to    break   up 
their   formation.     The   people,    however,    remained 
in    a    good    humour    and    took    very    little    notice 
of  the  Cossacks.   Later  in  the  day  when  Ihe  crowd 
became    moe    dense,    the    Cossacks    were    ordered 
to  break  them  up  by  charging  through   them.    It 
was  an   exciting  sight   to   see  these  horsemen  con- 
tinually    charging     at     full    gallop     through     and 
through   the  crowds,  but  by  their   wonderful  skill 
in   horsemanship   they   managed   to   avoid   injuring 
the  people.    In  the   few  cases  where   injuries  were 
inflicted  it  was  purely  accidental.    In  these  charges 
the  Cossacks  retained  their  good  humour,  and  in- 
stead of  using  their  whips  simply  brandished  them 
in   the   air.    The  people  on  their   side   cheered   the 
Cossacks,  a  thing  without  precedent,  which  proved 
that  there  was  some  understanding  between  them. 
.    .    .    [Processions  wound  through  the  streets  un- 
til late  in  the  day,  and  in  some  districts  through- 
out the  night.]    Several  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
impressed   by   the   processions   of   the   workpeople. 
Being  in  agreement  with  the  Revolutionary  Party, 
they    decided   to   appoint   a    representative   to   ap- 
proach  the   officers  of   the   regiments.    This   repre- 
sentative  endeavoured  to  discuss  with  the   officers 
the  question  of  assisting  the  people,  but  was  shot 
by   their   order.    This   was  the    first   bloodshed   of 
the  Revolution.    On  March  loth   (February   2Sth) 
the  crowds  which  had  remained  overnight  in   the 
streets    were    very    early    joined    by    still    larger 
crowds,   and    assumed   a   far   more   serious   aspect. 
As    soon    as    they    formed    into    processions,    they 
were  continually  charged  by  Cossacks  and  mounted 
police   at    full  gallop,   the   latter   using    the   flat   of 
their    drawn    swords.     Unlike    the    Cossacks,    the 
police   when   charging   made   no   effort   whatsoever 
to  avoid  riding   down  the   people.  .    .    .   Later  in 


the    day    a    tremendous    crown    collected    in    the 
square    outside    the    Nikolai   Station,    and   endeav- 
oured  to   hold   a   meeting.    Here   the   Head   Police 
Officer    of    that    particular    district    ordered    them 
to  disperse  and  then  drew  his  revolver,  but  before 
he    had   time    to    use    it    he   was   shot    dead   by    a 
Cossack.    This   was   the    first   real   indication    that 
the    Cossacks   were    in    any   way    inclined   towards 
the  people,  and   the  news  of  such  a  strange  hap- 
pening spread  throuKhout  the  city  in  an  incredibly 
short    time,   giving   the    people   greater   confidence. 
This  was  the  second  act  of  bloodshed  in  the  Revo- 
lution,    Throughout    the    day    Cossacks    had   been 
charging   the   people,   hut   they   refrained   from  us- 
ing  unnecessary   violence,   and   in   their  turn   were 
cheered    by    the    people.     It    was   this   attitude    of 
the    Cossacks    that    gave    the    crowds    a    sense    of 
security,    and    made    them    instinctively    feel    that 
strange   events   were   about   to   happen.    Through- 
out  the   nights   of  terror   of   the   Revolution,   per- 
haps  the    night    of   March    loth    (February    2Sth), 
with  its  ominous  forebodings  for  the  morrow,  was 
the   most   trying  experience   by   the   inhabitants   of 
Petrograd."— S.    Jones,    Russia   in    revolution,    pp. 
So,    82-84,    91-Q2,    06. — "The     following    mornin'j;. 
Sunday,  the  nth,  the  Government  acted.    General 
Khabalov,    the    new    military    governor    of    Petro- 
grad,   plastered    the   city   with   proclamations,    an- 
nouncing  that    the   police    had    orders    to    disperse 
all  crowds,   and  that   any   workman   who   did   not 
return    to    work    on    Monday    morning    would    be 
sent   to   the   trenches.    No    attention   was   paid    to 
the  first  part,  and  the  crowds  in  the  streets  were 
enormous,  including  women  and  children  who  had 
turned   out   from   pure    curiosity.     It    was   noticed 
that   the   police   patrols   had   been   much   strength- 
ened,  and  that  detachments  of   regulars  had  been 
brought    in    to    assist.    The   Nevski    Prospect    was 
cleared  from   end   to   end  and  put   under  military 
guard,  but  the  people  took  it  calmly.    There  was 
a   certain   amount   of   firing    on   the   crowds,   with 
the    result    that    some    two    hundred    were    killed. 
Observers,    friendly    to    the    Revolution,    saw    in 
the  day   another  complete  fiasco  after  the  fashion 
of  Russian  revolts.    But  three  significant  incidents 
had  occurred.    A  company   of  the  Pavlovski   regi- 
ment had  mutinied  when  told  to  fire  on  the  people. 
.    .    .   Monday,    12th    March,    was    to    prove    the 
decisive   day,   and   a   movement   which   had   begun 
by  slow  and  halting  stages  was  to  become  a  whirl- 
wind.   During   the   night  the   two   operative   forces 
of   the   Revolution   had   made   their   decision.    The 
troops — both    the    Petrograd    garrison    and    those 
brought    in    as    reinforcements — were    aware    what 
their  orders  would  be,  and  were   resolved  to   dis- 
obey them.    They  could  not  shoot  down  their  own 
class.     The    consciously    revolutionary   elements   in 
the  army  were  small,  and  this  resolve  was  simply 
the   revolt  of  human  nature   against  an  unnatural 
task.    At  the  same  time  the  Socialist  organizations 
among    the    workmen    were    preparing    their    own 
scheme.     If    the    old    regime    were    dissolved    they 
would    be    ready    with    an    alternative.   .    .    .   The 
crisis  came   early   in   the   day.    The   Preobrajenski 
Guards,  the  flower  of  the  Household  troops,  were 
ordered    to    fire   on   the    mob ;    instead,   they    shot 
their  more  unpopular  officers.    The  Volynski  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  coerce  them,  and  joined  in  the 
mutiny.     The    united    forces   swept    down    on    the 
Arsenal,   and   after   a   short    resistance    carried   the 
place,    and    provided    the    Revolution    with    muni- 
tions  of  war.    Then   began   a  day   of  sheer  naked 
chaos.   The  soldiers  had  no  plans,  and  drifted  from 
quarter    to    quarter,    into.xicated    with    their    new 
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freedom,  but  still  maintaining  a  semblance  of  dis- 
cipline. There  was  no  looting,  and  little  drunken- 
ness. No  leader  appeared,  and  the  force  of  some 
25,000  men — made  up  of  the  Preobrajenski,  Volyn- 
ski,  Litovski,  and  Kexholmski  regiments — swung 
from  street  to  street,  as  if  moved  by  some  ele- 
mental law.  The  headquarters  of  the  autocracy 
fell  one  by  one.  At  11  A.M.  the  Courts  of  Law 
were  on  fire.  Then  as  the  various  prisons  were 
stormed,  and  a  host  of  political  prisoners,  as  well 
as  ordinar>'  criminals,  released.  In  the  afternoon 
the  great  fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  surren- 
dered. .  .  .  The  coup  d'etat  had  been  achieved 
in  Petrograd,  but  not  yet  in  Russia.  The  Emperor 
had  still  to  disclose  his  hand.  The  views  of  the 
great  army  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital  were 
still  unknown.  But  on  Tuesday  it  became  plain 
that  no  opposition  need  be  feared  from  that  army. 
Every  regiment  that  reached  Petrograd  went  over 
whole-heartedly  to  the  Revolution." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  387-389- — 
"So  far  the  Revolution  was  confined  to  Petro- 
grad, and  there  was  much  uncertainty  both  in 
the  Duma  and  in  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
Deputies  as  to  whether  the  Tsar  could  or  would 
turn  his  huge  field  armies  against  the  capital. 
Attempts  of  the  Tsar  and  of  General  Ivanov  to 
reach  Petrograd  were  frustrated  by  revolutionary 
railway-employees,  who  for  two  critical  days  wil- 
fully sidetracked  or  blocked  their  trains.  Mean- 
while, the  armies  of  Brussilov  and  Ruzsky  de- 
clared their  adherence  to  the  Revolution,  and  at 
Moscow  and  other  important  places  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  empire  similar  declarations  were  made. 
The  Russian  autocracy  of  the  Romanovs  and  of 
the  bureaucrats  collapsed  universally  and  sudden- 
ly."— C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  Br:ef  history  of  the  Great 
iVar,  p.   228. — See  also   Russla:    1917    (March   8- 

15). 

(f)  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Duma  in 
power.- — On  March  11  "Prince  Golitzin  prorogued 
the  Duma  under  discretionary  powers  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Emperor.  But  the  Duma  re- 
fused to  be  prorogued,  and  elected  a  provisional 
committee  which  continued  to  sit.  Rodzianko  [its 
chairman]  announced  that  the  Duma  was  now  the 
sole  constitutional  authority  of  Russia." — J.  Buch- 
an, History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  p.  387. — This 
provisional  "executive,"  or  "revolutionary"  com- 
mittee was  the  forerunner  of  the  p'-ovisional  gov- 
ernment set  up  on  March  15  with  Prince  George 
Lvov  at  its  head. 

(g)  Provisional  government  set  up. — The  pro- 
visional government  which  came  into  being  on 
March  15  in.cluded  several  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  but  was  nevertheless  a  separate 
and  distinct  council.  It  "was  a  coalition  represent- 
ing the  three  different  parties  which  had  had  most 
to  do  with  bringing  about  this  surprising  change. 
Prince  Lvov,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  represented 
the  business  men  and  land-owners  of  a  liberal 
type;  Paul  Miliukov,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
long  associated  with  Russian  reform  movements, 
represented  th'e  Constitutional  Democratic  party; 
and  Kerensky  represented  the  third  group,  namely 

*the  soldiers  and  workingmcn.  Kerensky  was  a 
Revolutionary  Socialist,  sympathetic  with  the  pop- 
ular demand  for  a  juster  division  of  the  land  in  the 
interest  of  the  agricultural  masses." — C.  D.  Hazcn, 
Europe  since  i8i_';,  v.  2,  p.  701. — ^Sce  also  Russia: 
1017   (March  8-15);   (March  16-20). 

(h)  Contribution  of  army  to  early  success  of 
revolutionary  government. — "The  short  time  that 
was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  dis- 


turbance, only  meant  the  completeness  of  the  rev- 
olution. This  upheaval  was  not  the  result  of  poli- 
tics, but  it  was  brought  about  by  wide-spread  mis- 
ery throughout  the  Russian  people,  which  had  been 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  unprecedented  losses 
in  men  and  material  in  the  costly  campaigns  of 
igiS  and  1916.  All  Russia  had  been  drained  of  re- 
sources to  supply  the  endless  demands  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  Streams  of  men  had  gone  forth,  never 
to  return,  and  the  sustenance  of  their  families  had 
been  diverted  to  the  military  needs.  By  the  end  of 
igi6  these  conditions  had  passed  all  human  endur- 
ance. There  was  famine  everywhere  in  Russia." — 
T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide  to  military  history  of 
the  World  War,  1914-1918,  pp.  i88-i8g.— Accord- 
ing to  the  account  written  by  General  Russky,  a 


PRINCE  GEORGE    EUGENIEVICH   LVOV 

participant  in  the  event  of  the  tsar's  abdication, 
that  monarch  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  finality 
of  the  upheaval.  His  abdication  on  March  1$  was 
followed  by  the  short  regency  of  Grand  Duke 
Michael  who  at  the  instigation  of  a  deputation 
headed  by  Prince  Lvov  issued  a  manifesto  on 
March  16  renouncing  his  new-gained  throne  and 
relegating  his  powers  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, thus  ending  the  rule  of  the  Romanov  dy- 
nasty in  Russia.  Former  anti-militarists  were  now 
leading  Guards'  regiments  and  dictating  to  grand 
dukes  and  princes.  The  speed  with  which  these  ex- 
traordinary events  were  accomplished  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  army  to  the 
revolution. 

(i)  Early  signs  of  disintegration  of  Russian 
army. — "In  regard  to  the  war  the  Lvov  ministry 
declared  that  free  Russia  did  not  aspire  to  dominate 
other  countries  or  to  get  their  territory,  but  that 
it  would  not  allow  its  own  country  to  come  out  of 
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the  war  weakened  or  humiliated.  On  May  2  it 
announced  to  the  Allies  that  Russia  would  continue 
in  the  war  until  a  complete  victory  was  achieved. 
The  Petrograd  Council  or  Soviet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  favor  of  a  general  peace  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  workers  of  all  lands,  and  asserted  that 
the  war  had  been  begun  and  was  being  carried  on 
in  the  interest  of  kings  and  capitalists.  This  Coun- 
cil was  powerful  as  representing  the  capital  and 
was  striving  hard  to  dominate  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. On  May  16  Miliukov,  the  able  Foreign 
Minister,  was  forced  out  of  the  Government  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  imperialist,  he  having 
expressed  the  hope  that  Russia  would  acquire  Con- 
stantinople. A  Socialist  [Tereshtchenko],  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  and  Kerensky  now  became 
Minister  of  War.  This  reorganized  ministry  was 
in  favor  of  continued  co-operation  with  the  Allies 
and  against  a  separate  peace." — C.  D.  Hazen,  Eur- 
ope since  iSij;,  v.  2,  pp.  701-702. — "It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  for  months  the  Russian 
armies  were  debating  societies,  formulating  and  im- 
posing rules  and  restrictions  on  orders  for  duty. 
All  discipline  was  at  an  end,  and  the  troops  did 
not  retain  any  semblance  of  respect  or  obedience 
for  their  officers  .  .  .  [although]  in  Petrograd 
there  was  for  a  time  a  semblance  of  an  orderly 
government,  with  the  Russian  revolutionist  Ke- 
rensky at  its  head." — T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide  to 
miliary  history  0}  World  War,  1^14- igiS,  pp.  189- 
iQO. — See  also  Russia:  iqi7  (April);  (July). — This 
disintegration  of  the  Russian  army,  apparent  in 
many  quarters  before  Kerensky's  July  offensive,  was 
later  analysed  by  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
from  the  German  point  of  view:  "The  process  of 
disintegration  had  undoubtedly  begun  in  the  Rus- 
sian state.  If  a  dictatorship,  with  powers  to  be 
employed  as  ruthlessly  as  those  which  had  just 
been  overthrown,  did  not  arise,  this  process  would 
continue,  though  perhaps  slower  than  normally  in 
the  mighty  and  ponderous  Russian  Colossus  with 
its  unwieldy  movements.  From  the  outset  our 
plan  was  to  leave  this  process  alone.  We  must, 
however,  take  care  that  it  left  us  alone,  and  did 
not,  perhaps,  destroy  us,  too.  In  a  situation  like 
this  we  should  remember  the  lesson  of  the  can- 
nonade of  Valmy,  which  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  had  welded  together  again  the  cracked 
and  broken  structure  of  French  national  power  and 
started  that  great  blood-red  flood  which  swept  over 
all  Europe.  Of  course  Russia  of  1Q17  no  longer 
had  at  her  disposal  the  immense  untapped  sources 
of  man  power  which  France  then  had.  The  Tsar's 
best  and  finest  men  were  at  the  front,  or  lay  in 
graves  innumerable  before  and  behind  our  lines. 
For  me  personally  to  wait  quietly  while  the  pro- 
cess of  Russian  disintegraton  developed  was  a  great 
sacrifice.  If  for  political  reasons  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  consider  an  offensive  in  the  East,  all  my 
soldierly  feelings  urged  me  toward  an  attack  in 
the  West.  Could  any  notion  be  more  obvious  than 
that  of  bringing  all  our  effective  fighting  troops 
from  the  East  to  the  West  and  then  taking  the 
offensive?  I  was  thinking  of  the  failure  of  the 
English  attack  at  Arras  and  the  severe  defeat  of 
France  between  Soissons  and  Rheims.  America 
was  still  far  away.  If  she  came  after  the  strength 
of  France  was  broken,  she  would  come  too  late! 
However,  the  Entente  too  recognized  the  peril  with 
which  they  were  menaced,  and  worked  with  all 
their  might  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  Russian 
power,  and  with  it  the  great  relief  that  collapse 
would  mean  to  our  Eastern  Front.  Russia  must 
remain  in  the  war,  at  least  until  the  new  armies 


of  America  were  on  French  soil;  otherwise  the 
military  and  moral  defeat  of  France  was  certain. 
For  this  reason  the  Entente  sent  politicians,  agi- 
tators, and  ofhcers  to  Russia  in  the  hope  of  bolster- 
ing up  the  shattered  Russian  front.  Nor  did  these 
missions  forget  to  take  money  with  them,  for  in 
many  parts  of  Russia  money  is  more  effective  than 
political  argument.  Once  more  we  were  robbed  of 
the  brightest  prospect  of  victory  by  these  coun- 
termeasures.  The  Russian  front  was  kept  in  be- 
ing, not  through  its  own  strength,  but  mainly 
through  the  work  of  the  agitators  whom  our  ene- 
mies sent  there,  and  who  achieved  their  purpose, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  Russian  masses. 
Ought  we  not  to  have  attacked  when  the  first 
cracks  of  the  Russian  edifice  began  to  be  revealed? 
May  it  not  be  that  political  considerations  robbed 
us  of  the  finest  fruits  of  all  our  great  victories? 

"Our  relations  to  the  Russian  army  on  the  East- 
ern Front  at  first  took  the  form  of  an  ever  more 
obvious  approach  to  an  armistice,  although  there 
was  nothing  in  writing.  By  degrees  the  Russian  in- 
fantry everywhere  declared  that  they  would  fight 
no  more.  Yet  with  the  apathy  of  the  masses  they 
remained  in  their  trenches.  If  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  sides  led  to  too  obviously  amicable 
an  intercourse,  the  Russian  artillery  intervened 
every  now  and  then.  This  arm  of  the  service  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  its  leaders,  not  out  of  any 
natural  conservative  instinct,  but  because  it  counted 
fewer  independent  heads  than  its  sister  arm.  The 
agitators  of  the  Entente  and  the  officers  still  had 
great  influence  with  the  Russian  batteries.  It  was 
true  that  the  Russian  infantry  grumbled  about  the 
way  in  which  this  long-desired  armistice  was  thus 
disturbed,  and  indeed  occasionally  turned  on  their 
artillery  sister  and  openly  rejoiced  when  our  shells 
fell  among  the  gun  pits.  But  the  general  situation 
I  have  described  remained  unchanged  for  months. 
The  Russian  disinclination  to  fight  was  most  patent 
on  the  northern  wing.  From  there  it  extended  to 
the  south.  The  Rumanians  were  apparently  unaf- 
fected by  it.  After  May  it  appeared  that  the  com- 
manders had  got  the  reins  in  their  hands  again, 
even  in  the  north.  Friendly  relations  between  the 
two  trench  lines  gradually  stopped.  There  was  a 
return  to  the  old  method  of  intercourse,  weapon  in 
hand.  Before  long  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
areas  behind  the  Russian  front  the  work  of  dis- 
cipline was  being  carried  on  at  top  pressure.  In 
this  way  parts,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Russian  army 
were  once  more  made  capable  of  resistance,  and 
indeed  capable  of  attack.  The  war  current  had 
set  strongly,  and  Russia  advanced  to  a  great  of- 
fensive under  Kerensky." — Field  Marshal  Paul  von 
Hindenburg,  Oiit  of  my  life,  pp.  65-68. 

I.  Kerensky's  offensive. — "In  July  Kerensky 
visited  the  different  armies,  haranguing  the  troops 
with  feverish  eloquence.  His  exhortations,  combined 
with  the  firmness  of  Brussiloff's  staff,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  officers  of  the  Allied  powers,  who  were 
present  with  the  Russian  forces  in  considerable  num- 
bers, prevailed  upon  the  committees  in  the  armies  of 
Galicia  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  new.  offensive.  .  .  . 
For  several  months  there  had  been  no  important 
engagements  along  the  Russian  front.  The  dis-, 
position  of  the  Austro-Hungarian-German  forces 
was  practically  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  1916, 
with  the  German  army  group  under  Prince  Leopold 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  a  little  south  of 
Brzezany  and  the  Austro-Hungarian,  under  the 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  from  there  to  von 
Mackensen's  Roumanian  command.  The  Russian 
lines  in  Galicia  covered  Brody,  fell  short  of 
Brzezany  and  Halicz,  and  just  included  Stanislaw. 
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Alexeieff  had  retired  from  the  High  Command  early 
in  June  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Brussiloff,  whose 
command  of  the  southern  army  group  had  been  con- 
ferred on  General  Gutor.  The  Eleventh  Russian 
Army,  now  under  General  Erdelli,  extended  from 
Brody  to  the  vicinity  of  Zborow.  South  of  it,  as 
far  as  the  Dniester,  lay  the  Seventh  Army  under 
Tcheremisoff.  The  Eighth  under  General  Korniloff 
continued  the  front  southward  to  the  mountains. 
The  p":an  of  the  coming  attack  was  mainly  the  work 
of  Brussiloff.  He  proposed  to  deliver  the  first  blow 
north  of  Dniester  and  subsequently  to  make  the 
crucial  attack  against  Stryj  with  a  view  to  out- 
flanking Lembert  and  eventually  forcing  its  evacu- 
ation. .  .  .  The  artillery  preparation  began  on  the 
mornine;  of  June  29th  and  just  after  midday  on 
July  ist  the  infantry  attacked.  .  .  .  Halicz  fell  on 
July  loth  before  the  converging  attack  of  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Russian  Armies  and  on  the 
nth  Korniloff  entered  Kalusch,  west  of  the 
Lomnica.  But  just  as  the  Russians  were  on  the 
eve  of  great  achievements,  their  effort,  dependent 
as  it  was  on  the  fitful  revolutionary  spirit,  suddenly 
waned.  The  advance  of  the  Russian  armies  was 
impeded  by  floods,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Teutonic  armies  consolidated  their  resistance.  On 
July  i6th  Korniloff  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
Kalusch  and  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lomnica.  The  Austro-Germans  directed  a  main 
counter-attack  against  the  Eleventh  Russian  Army 
on  the  high  ground  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sereth  and  the  Zlota  Lipa,  intending  to  create  a 
diversion  for  relieving  the  pressure  on  their  own 
lines  further  south.  Suddenly,  on  the  19th,  the 
607th  Russian  regiment  abandoned  its  position  in 
the  battle-line.  A  panic  ensued.  .  .  .  The  Austro- 
German  forces  were  soon  pouring  through  a  gap 
twenty-live  miles  in  width  and  the  Russian  com- 
mand was  powerless  to  bring  together  reinforce- 
ments in  sufficient  strength  for  stemming  the  head- 
long current.  ...  On  July  20th  the  Germans  were 
in  Tarnopol.  In  two  or  three  days  practically  all 
the  gains  of  1916  were  swept  away.  The  hopes, 
which,  almost  in  defiance  of  reason,  had  sprung 
from  the  shattered  prospects  of  1915  and  had 
brightened  and  expanded,  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished. The  Russian  Empire  ceased  to  be  an 
active  combatant."— G.  H.  Allen  et  al..  The  Great 
War,  V.  4,  pp.  363-366. — See  also  Russia:  191 7 
(July). 

Von  Hindenburg's  account  of  the  offensive  fol- 
lows: "It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prospects  of 
Kerensky's  offensive  against  the  German  front 
were  hardly  more  inviting  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions. Good  German  divisions  might  have  been 
sent  to  the  West,  but  those  that  were  left  were 
sound  enough  to  hold  up  a  Russian  onslaught.  Our 
enemy  had  not  the  inward  resolution  to  turn  his 
attack  into  the  long-drawn-out  storms  of  IQ17. 
A  large  number  of  Russian  apostles  of  freedom 
were  roving  the  back  areas  of  the  army  for  loot  or 
streaming  homeward.  Even  good  elements  were 
leaving  the  front,  inspired  by  anxiety  for  their 
relatives  and  possessions  in  view  of  the  interal 
catastrophe  which  was  threatening.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  situation  on  the  Austro-Hungarian 
front  gave  cause  for  anxiety.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  once  more,  as  in  1916,  the  Russian  onslaught 
would  find  weak  spots.  In  the  spring  of  this  year 
a  representative  of  our  ally  had  given  us  a  very 
grave  description  of  the  state  of  things  on  this 
part  of  the  front,  and  told  us  his  general  impres- 
sion that  'the  great  majority  of  the  Austro-Slav 
troops  would  offer  even  less  resistance  to  a  Russian 
attack  than  they  had  in  1916.'    The  fact  was  that 


the  process  of  political  disintegration  was  affecting 
them  simultaneously  with  the  Russian  troops.  The 
same  authority  gave  us  Kerensky's  plan,  which 
had  been  told  him  by  deserters.  It  was  this:  local 
attacks  against  the  Germans  in  order  to  tie  them 
down,  while  the  main  blow  was  dealt  at  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian wall.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
happened.  The  Russians  attacked  the  German 
Unes  at  Riga,  Dvinsk,  and  Smorgon  and  were 
driven  off.  The  wall  in  Galicia  proved  to  be  stone 
only  where  Austro-Hungarian  troops  were  stif- 
fened by  German.  On  the  other  hand  the  Austro- 
Slav  wall  near  Stanislau  collapsed  under  Keren- 
sky's simple  tap.  But  Kerensky's  troops  were  not 
like  Brussiloff's.  A  year  had  passed  since  that  last 
offensive — a  year  of  heavy  losses  and  deep  de- 
morahzation  for  the  Russian  army.  So  notwith- 
standing fairly  favorable  prospects,  the  Russian  of- 
fensive did  not  get  right  through  at  Stanislau.  .  .  . 
While  Kerensky  strove  in  vain  to  get  the  mass  of 
his  still  effective  troops  to  break  through  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian lines — which  had  meanwhile  been 
propped  up  by  German  troops — we  concentrated 
a  strong  force  southwest  of  Brody — that  is,  on  the 
flank  of  the  Russian  break-through — and  on  July 
i8th  attacked  in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward 
Tarnopol.  Our  operation  struck  a  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian line  which  had  little  capacity  for  resistance, 
and,  indeed,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  previous 
attack.  The  Russian  troops  were  quickly  scattered 
to  the  winds  and  Kerensky's  whole  offensive  col- 
lapsed at  a  blow.  Nothing  but  a  hasty  retreat  of 
the  Russian  troops  on  the  north,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  south,  of  our  point  of  irruption 
saved  the  Russian  army  from  a  catastrophe.  Our 
whole  Eastern  Front  in  Galicia  and  right  south 
into  the  Carpathians  was  soon  in  movement,  pur- 
suing the  retreating  enemy.  By  the  end  of  August 
almost  the  whole  of  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina 
were  clear  of  the  foe.  It  was  told  that  in  these 
following-up  actions  the  Austro-Hungarian  field 
artillery  had  particularly  distinguished  itself.  With 
exemplary  boldness  it  had  gone  on  ahead  of  its 
own  infantry  and  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Rus- 
sians. .  .  . 

"Our  offensive  came  to  a  standstill  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Moldavia.  No  one  regretted  it  more  than 
I  did.  We  were  in  the  most  favorable  strategic 
position  imaginable  to  effect  the  occupation  of  this 
last  part  of  Rumania  by  cont'nuing  our  advance. 
Judging  by  the  political  situation  in  Russia  at  the 
moment,  the  Rumanian  army  would  unquestion- 
ably have  dissolved  if  we  had  compelled  it  to 
abandon  the  country  altogether.  How  could  a 
Rumanian  king  and  a  royal  Rumanian  army  have 
remained  in  existence  on  revolutionary  Russian  soil? 
However,  thanks  to  the  destruction  of  the  stations 
by  the  retreating  Russians,  our  communications 
had  become  so  difficult  that  with  a  heavy  heart  we 
had  to  renounce  the  further  prosecution  of  the  op- 
erations at  this  point.  A  later  attempt  on  our 
part  to  shatter  the  Rumanian  army  in  Moldavia 
was  unsuccessful.  We  adhered  to  our  decision  not 
to  let  go  of  Russia  until  she  had  been  finally  elimi- 
nated in  a  military  sense,  even  though  the  com- 
mencement of  the  drama  in  Flanders  was  claiming 
our  attention  and,  indeed,  filling  us  with  increasing 
anxiety.  If  we  could  not  destroy  the  Russian  army 
in  Wolhynia  and  Moldavia  we  must  do  so  at  some 
other  part  of  the  front.  Riga  seemed  a  peculiarly 
favorable  point,  a  military  and  politically  sensi- 
tive point,  at  which  Russia  could  be  hit.  At  Riga 
the  Russian  northern  wing  formed  a  mighty  flank 
position,  more  than  forty  miles  deep  and  only 
twenty  wide,  along  the  coast  to  the  western  bank 
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of  the  Dvina.  It  was  a  position  which  threatened 
our  whole  iront,  both  strategically  and  tactically. 
This  situation  had  irritated  us  in  previous  years 
when  I  was  commander-in-chiel  in  the  East.  Both 
in  1 91 5  and  igi6  we  had  i)lanned  to  break  through 
this  salient  somewhere  near  its  base,  and  thereby 
deal  a  great  blow  at  its  defenders.  .  .  .  The  opera- 
tion against  Oesel  stands  out  in  this  war  as  the 
one  completely  successful  enterprise  on  either  side 
in  which  an  army  and  a  fleet  co-operated.  The 
execution  of  our  plans  was  rendered  so  doubtful 
by  bad  weather  at  the  outset  that  we  were  already 
thinking  of  disembarking  the  troops  on  board. 
The  arrival  of  better  weather  then  enabled  us  to 
proceed  with  the  venture.  From  that  point  every- 
thing went  like  clockwork.  The  navy  answered  to 
the  high  demands  which  we  had  to  make  on  it 
in  every  direction.  We  succeeded  in  possessing 
ourselves  of  Oesel  and  the  neighboring  islands.  In 
Petersburg  nerves  were  more  shaken  than  ever. 
The  structure  of  the  Russian  front  became  ever 
looser.  It  became  clearer  with  every  day  that 
passed  that  Russia  was  too  shaken  by  internal  agi- 
tation to  be  capable  of  any  military  demonstration 
within  a  measurable  time.  Everything  that  still 
held  fast  in  this  turmoil  was  gradually  being  swept 
away  by  the  red  flood.  The  pillars  of  the  state 
were  crumbling  stone  by  stone.  Under  our  last 
blows  the  Colossus  not  only  trembled,  but  split 
asunder  and  fell.  But  we  turned  to  a  new  task." — 
Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Hindenburg,  Out  of  my 
life,  pp.  70-71,  75-77,  79-80. 

(j)  General  Brussilov's  appeal  to  the  army. — 
"Since  you  could  fight  bravely  and  beat  the  enemy 
for  the  old  regime,  under  the  threat  of  being  shot, 
surely  you  will  not  now  hesitate  and  doubt  as  to 
defending  our  freedom  and  exalting  our  great 
Revolution.  Surely  you  do  not  want  to  justify 
the  shameful  assertion  of  the  enemy,  that 
freedom  has  undone  us,  that  we  are  not  worthy 
of  it,  that  the  Russian  Revolutionary  army  is  not 
a  threatening  force,  but  a  weak,  distracted  crowd 
of  people  unworthy  of  freedom.  No,  I  know  the 
Russian  nation  and  the  Russian  soldier.  I  myself 
am  a  Russian  soldier,  and  I  can  answer  to  the  Rus- 
sian nation  for  their  Fatherland.  I  answer  that 
we  will  fulfill  our  duty  to  the  victorious  end, 
and  will  attain  for  our  Fatherland  an  honorable 
peace,  crowned  with  the  aureole  of  resplendent 
freedom,  which  we  will  guarantee  to  ourselves 
forever.  We  will  be  ready,  then,  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves to  defend  at  whatever  cost  that  which  we 
have  won,  and,  where  it  may  be  necessary,  to 
hurl  ourselves  upon  the  enemy  and  crush  him. 
Then  all  hail  to  our  Mother  Russia,  and  long  may 
she  live !  And  hail  to  our  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  our  War  Minister,  Kerensky,  whose 
hope  is  in  us.  And  I,  comr^ade  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers, vouch  for  it  to  them  that  we  will  honorably, 
faithfully,  and  gallantly  fulfill  our  duty.  He  who 
advances  vanquishes,  but  he  who  awaits  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  perishes  ingloriously.  To  vanquish 
is  our  desire." — General  A.  A.  Brussilov,  Address 
to  Revolutionary  army  summoning  them  to  attack 
of  July  I. 

(k)  General  Brussilov's  reports  of  the  July 
attack. — "July  7th. — In  the  direction  of  Zloczow 
(on  the  Lemberg-Tarnopol  railway),  in  the  region 
of  Batkow-Manajow,  after  artillery  preparation, 
our  infantry  attacked  the  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy  and  occupied  three  lines  of 
trenches,  but  towards  evening  the  enemy  succeeded, 
by  a  series  of  counter-attacks,  in  pressing  back  our 
detachments.  On  the  sector  of  the  heights  north 
of  Presowce,  Lawrykowce,  Irawotloki,  Hodow  (all 


near  Zborow  and  north  of  Brzezany),  and  the 
wood  to  the  west  of  Koniuchy,  our  detachments 
conducted  an  offensive  and  engaged  in  a  stubborn 
battle  throughout  the  day  of  July  6th.  Fortified 
positions  constantly  changed  hands.  The  enemy 
bringing  up  fresh  reserves,  executed  a  series  ot 
counter-attacks.  The  more  formidable  of  these 
counter-attacks  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
village  Uriow  and  the  woods  to  the  west  of  Koni- 
uchy, where  in  certain  places  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  pressing  back  our  attacking  detachments.  To- 
wards the  evening  there  remained  in  our  hands  the 
heights  to  the  northwest  of  Presowce,  the  villages 
of  Lawrykowce  and  Trawotloki,  and  the  heights 
to  the  east  of  Hodow.  In  the  battle  of  July  6th 
we  captured  17  officers  and  672  men.  In  the 
direction  of  Zloczow  during  the  night  of  July  6th- 
7th  the  enemy  launched  energetic  counter-attacks 
on  the  front  of  Hodow  and  in  the  wood  to  the 
west  of  Koniuchy,  attempting  to  dislodge  our 
troops  from  the  positions  which  they  captured  in 
the  battle  on  July  6th.  All  these  attacks  were 
repelled.  Attacks  by  dense  enemy  columns  sup- 
ported by  armored  motor-cars  west  of  Byszki,  were 
also  repelled. 

"July  10th. — Direction  of  Dolina. — On  July  8th, 
about  midday,  after  artillery  preparation,  the 
troops  of  Gen.  Korniloff's  army  attacked  the  forti- 
fied positions  of  the  enemy  to  the  west  of  Stanis- 
lau,  on  the  Jamnica  front,  and,  having  pierced  the 
foremost  and  most  important  position  of  the 
enemy,  our  troops  advanced  and  captured  in  battle 
the  small  town  of  Jezupol  (on  the  Bystrzyca)  and 
the  villages  of  Ciesow,  Pawelcze,  Rybno,  and  Stary 
Lysiec  (all  west  of  or  on  the  same  river).  Our 
cavalry,  giving  immediate  pursuit  to  the  retreating 
enemy,  reached  the  River  Lukwa  (about  eight 
miles  behind  the  enemy  first  line).  During  the 
course  of  the  day  131  officers  and  7,000  rank  and 
file  were  taken  prisoners;  48  guns  (including  12 
heavy  guns)  and  numerous  machine  guns  were 
also  captured.  .  .  .  The  troops  of  Gen.  Korniloff 
continued  [on  July  q]  the  offensive  in  the  region 
west  of  Stanislau.  The  Austro-Germans  offered  an 
energetic  resistance,  launching  desperate  counter- 
attacks. Fighting  of  a  most  stubborn  and  san- 
guinary character  took  place  on  the  roads  leading 
to  Halicz  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  of  Huciska, 
Pacykow,  and  Pawelcze.  In  the  streets  of  the 
last-named  village  hand-to-hand  fighting  occurred, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
In  .  .  .  [the]  fighting  we  captured  more  than 
1,000  Austro-German  prisoners,  three  field  guns, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  trench  engines,  machine 
guns  and  engineering  and  war  material.  The 
gallant  conduct  of  our  troops  was  beyond  praise 
and  the  officers  were  everywhere  in  the  forefront. 

"July  iQth. — West  of  Halicz  the  detachments 
occupying  the  village  of  Bludniki  retired,  where- 
upon the  enemy,  profiting  by  this  movement,  occu- 
pied the  place.  The  effort  to  win  back  this  village 
was  unsuccessful.  According  to  supplementary  re- 
ports received,  on  July  17th  about  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  enemy  took  the  offensive 
and  seized  the  height  to  the  south  of  the  village 
of  Nowica  (south  of  Kalusz),  one  of  our  regiments 
began  to  leave.  Maj.-Gen.  Prince  Gagarin,  com- 
manding the  Caucausian  Native  Horse  Division, 
seeing  the  critical  situation,  at  once  moved  for- 
ward a  battalion  of  the  Ukhnoff  Regiment,  placing 
himself  at  its  head  and  disposing  three  of  his 
regiment — the  Daghestanians  on  the  right,  the  Cir- 
cassians and  the  Kabardians  on  the  left.  With  a 
furious  onslaught  the  Ukhnoff  Regiment  and  the 
horsemen  rushed  forward,  bearing  also  with  them 
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the  Russian  regiment  which  had  retired.  The 
general  onslaught  soon  changed  the  situation  in 
our  favor.  The  advancing  enemy  fled  in  disorderly 
fashion,  and  our  former  position  was  restored.  The 
brilliant  work  of  the  artillery  of  this  command 
contributed  decisively  to  the  success. 

"July  2 1st — Northeast  Galicia. — After  strong 
artillery  preparation,  the  enemy  persistently  at- 
tacked our  detachments  on  the  Pieniaki-Harbuzow 
front  (on  both  sides  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sereth  and  20  miles  south  of  Brody).  At  first 
all  these  attacks  were  repelled.  At  10  o'clock,  July 
igth,  the  607th  Mlynoff  Regiment,  situation  be- 
tween Batkow  and  Manajow  (in  the  same  region), 
left  their  trenches  voluntarily  and  retired,  with  the 
result  that  the  neighboring  units  had  to  retire 
also.  This  gave  the  enemy  the  opportunity  for 
developing  his  success.  Our  failure  is  explained  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  fact  that  under  the 
influence    of    the    extremists    (Bolsheviks)    several 


(1)  Attempts  to  preserve  military  discipline. — 
Demoralization  of  Russian  troops. — General 
Denikin's  report. — Strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth 
by  the  Russian  commanders  to  maintain  the  cohe- 
sion of  their  troops  in  the  face  of  natural  exhaus- 
tion, discouragement  and  general  demoralization. 
Bolsheviki  propaganda  was  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disruption  and  discontent  among  the  men,  under- 
mining discipline  and  respect  for  authority.  In 
July  there  were  over  40,000  men  who  did  noth- 
ing but  talk  on  "committees,"  and  all  was  over 
when  the  artillery,  which  had  been  the  backbone, 
declared  for  immediate  peace.  General  Denikin, 
who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  "western 
front"  of  the  Russian  armies  in  July,  reported  as 
follows:  "The  troops  were  in  a  complete  state  of 
disorganization,  I  discovered  when  called  to  the 
command.  This  amazed  me  because  neither  the 
reports  that  had  reached  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Staff,   nor   in   fact   my   own   observations, 
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detachments,  having  received  the  command  to  sup- 
port the  attacked  detachments,  held  meetings  and 
discussed  the  advisability  of  obeying  the  order, 
whereupon  some  of  the  regiments  refused  to  obey 
the  military  command.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
manders and  committees  to  arouse  the  men  to  the 
fulfillment    of    the    commands    were    fruitless. 

"July  22nd.^Our  troops,  having  manifested 
absolute  disobedience  to  the  commanders,  con- 
tinued to  retreat  to  the  River  Sereth,  part  giving 
themselves  up  as  prisoners.  Only  the  iSSth  infan- 
try division  in  the  district  of  Doizanka-Doma- 
moricz,  and  the  armored  cars  which  tired  on  the 
German  cavalry  on  the  Tarnopol  road,  put  any 
opposition  to  the  enemy.  With  immense  superi- 
ority in  forces  and  tcchnic  on  our  side  in  the  sec- 
tions attacked,  the  retreat  continued  almost  with- 
out a  break.  This  was  due  to  the  absolute  insta- 
bility of  our  troops  and  discussions  as  to  whether 
to  obey  or  not  to  obey  orders  of  commanders,  and 
to  the  criminal  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks." — 
General  A.  A.  Brussilov,  Reports  on  offensive  of 
July,  1917. 


had  caused  me  to  suspect  so  tragic  a  situation. 
However,  it  is  easily  accounted  for:  the  soldiers 
committed  no  serious  e.xcesses  when  they  had  only 
to  give  a  passive  acquiescence.  But,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  attack,  and  the  time 
for  active  duty  came,  the  animal  instinct  cried 
aloud  and  the  truth  was  revealed !  Ten  divisions 
at  least  did  not  take  their  positions  for  departure 
as  ordered.  Thereupon  a  tremendous  furor  arose 
among  officers  of  every  rank,  and  the  committees, 
and  the  agitators.  There  were  endless  commands 
and  arguments.  Before  any  action  could  be  taken, 
the  number  of  troops  in  revolt  must  be  lessened. 
The  greater  part  of  a  month  was  consumed  in  this 
way,  and  but  a  part  of  the  divisions  obeyed  the 
order  to  go  into  battle.  The  2nd  Corps  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  160th  Infantry  Division  revolted. 
...  I  decided  to  send  the  2nd  Caucasian  Corps 
to  the  rear,  excepting  the  5 1st  Infantry  Division, 
and  to  reorganize  it  as  well  as  the  160th,  thus, 
from  the  outset,  losing  a  force  of  about  130,000 
bayonets.  In  the  same  sector  with  the  Caucasian 
Infantry   Corps  were   the   28th  and  29th   Infantry 
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Divisions,  which  were  considered  the  best  on  the 
front.  The  2Qth  went  into  position  as  ordered, 
but  the  day  following;  almost  two  and  a  hall 
regiments  returned  to  the  rear.  The  28th  Division 
agreed  to  send  one  of  its  regiments  to  hold  the 
vacant  position,  but  that  regiment  voted  on  its 
own  account  not  to  occupy  the  position ;  it  with- 
drew instead.  Everything  was  done  to  persuade 
the  men.  The  Commander-in-Chief  came  in  per- 
son, and  .  .  .  M.  Kcrensky,  Minister  of  War,  while 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  delivered  an  inspiring 
appeal  to  glory,  and  received  a  staunch  welcome 
from  the  28th  Infantry  Division.  One-half  hour 
after  this  orator's  departure,  a  deputation  from  one 
of  the  regiments  in  this  division  was  sent  after  him 
with  a  resolution  they  had  taken,  declaring  they 
would  not  attack.  Even  more  misleading  in  its 
temporary  enthusiasm  was  the  sight  of  the  28th 
Infantry  Division  breaking  into  wildest  enthusiasm 
when  the  red  flag  was  returned  to  the  commander 
of  the  regiment  from  Poti.  The  soldiers  kneeled 
to  receive  it,  and  vowed  that  they  would  die  for 
their  country.  This  they  affirmed  by  repeated 
oaths  and  by  the  fiery  speeches  of  three  orators. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  .  .  .  this  regiment 
.  .  .  marched  off  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
rear  of  the  battle.  The  morale  of  the  men  should 
have  been  upheld  by  the  soldiers'  committees  and 
the  political  commissaries;  but  in  reality  these 
deputies  led  them  into  complete  demoralization. 
.  .  .  Although  I  could  give  hundreds  of  examples 
of  their  weakening  and  disorganizing  work,  I  will 
limit  myself  to  the  most  characteristic:  On  June 
8th  a  committee  at  the  front  decided  not  to  at- 
tack. Then,  shifting,  it  decided  for  an  attack. 
On  June  ist  the  committee  of  the  Second  Army 
decided  not  to  attack,  and  on  June  20th  changed 
this  decision.  The  Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Delegates  at  Minsk  refused  to  authorize  the 
attack,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  79.  All  the  committees 
of  the  169th  Infantry  Division  voted  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Provisional  Government,  and  de- 
clared that  they  considered  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
to  be  'treason  to  the  revolution.'  Many  dismissals 
of  commanding  officers  resulted  from  this  breach 
of  authority,  dismissals  in  which  in  most  cases 
the  committee  took  part.  Thus  a  corps  com- 
mander, a  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the 
head  of  a  division  instrusted  with  an  important 
attack,  had  to  renounce  their  commands  at  the 
very  outset  of  military  operations.  About  sixty 
officers  were  deposed  as  commanders  of  army 
corps  or  heads  of  regiments.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
real  preparation  which  preceded  the  operations. 
Enemy  pressure  on  the  southwest  front  made  im- 
mediate assistance  necessary,  although  the  deploy- 
ment was  not  finished.  My  front  lost  three  or 
four  divisions  which  disappeared  before  the  en- 
emy's attacks;  so  I  decided  to  attack  with  the 
remaining  troops  who  seemed  faithful  to  their 
duty.  During  three  days  our  artillery  thundered 
against  the  enemy  trenches,  tearing  them  up 
frightfully  and  inflicting  heavy  losses  against  the 
Germans,  and  pounding  out  a  road  for  our  infan- 
try. The  entire  front  zone  was  nearly  carried. 
Our  chain  of  troops  reached  the  enemy  batteries. 
The  breach  seemed  about  to  be  widened;  it  was 
the  long  promised  victory.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  advance  stopped.  New  regiments  failed  to 
appear.  Men  fled  on  every  side.  A  gap  yawned 
in  our  lines;  and  without  any  advance  by  the 
enemy,  we  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  During 
this  reverse,  the  lessening  of  our  man-power  in- 
creased. By  nightfall  it  took  on  huge  propor- 
tions.    The    soldiers,    weary,    unnerved,    unaccus- 


tomed to  the  roar  of  cannon  after  months  of  in- 
action, of  fraternization,  and  of  meetings,  deserted 
the  trenches,  en  masse,  throwing  away  their  rifles 
and  machine  guns,  and  stampeding  like  a  wild 
herd  to  the  rear.  The  cowardice  and  panic  reached 
such  depths  that  several  generals  requested  the 
artillery  fire  be  stopped,  fearing  the  noise  of  our 
own  cannon  would  cause  further  panic  among  our 
soldiers." — General  A.  Denikin,  Report  of  July 
28,   191 7. — See  also  Russia;    191 7    (July). 

I.  Russian  observer's  report. — In  the  narrative 
of  M.  Lembitsch,  chief  Russian  observer  at  the 
front,  the  confusion  in  the  army  ranks  is  further 
described:  "July  21st. —  .  .  .  The  retirement  of 
our  troops  yesterday  in  the  direction  of  Tarnopol 
was  like  a  panic-stricken  flight.  ...  It  is  now  es- 
tablished that  the  piercing  of  the  line  at  Zwyzen, 
between  the  Graberk  and  Sereth,  which  developed 
in  the  course  of  a  day  into  a  great  catastrophe, 
was  carried  out  by  the  Germans  with  most  inade- 
quate and  purely  local  forces,  without  the  help 
of  the  great  reserves  stationed  near  Brzezany.  The 
Germans,  it  is  evident,  only  intended  to  make  a 
big  demonstration  with  the  intention  of  diverting 
our  forces  from  the  Stanislau  front.  But  when 
units  of  the  6th  Grenadier  Division,  which  was 
not  long  before  in  a  state  of  revolt  after  it  had 
been  brought  up  to  strength  with  men  from  Petro- 
grad,  treacherously  left  their  ix)sitions  and  went 
away,  the  Germans  rushed  in  without  opposition 
through  the  breach  that  had  been  made  and  began 
to  advance  deep  into  our  positions.  .  .  .  The  high 
command  at  once  gave  orders  to  move  perfectly 
adequate  forces  to  the  place  where  the  breach  had 
been  made,  with  the  design  of  getting  the  Germans, 
who,  it  appears,  were  rushing  forward,  in  a  vise 
and  to  cut  them  off  from  retreat  on  two  sides.  .  .  . 
The  majority  of  the  troops  ordered  to  the  breach 
either  did  not  leave  their  quarters  or  began  to 
assemble  meetings  to  decide  the  question  whether 
they  should  go  to  the  positions  indicated  or  not 
by  means  of  voting.  Two  regiments,  who  had 
been  given  a  more  responsible  task  than  others, 
considered  the  question  until  late  at  night,  and  the 
men,  not  being  able  to  come  to  a  decision,  sepa- 
rated. During  this  time  the  Germans,  not  en- 
countering any  serious  resistance,  penetrated  12 
versts  (8  miles)  to  the  rear  of  our  lines,  began  to 
capture  batteries  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
to  outflank  Jezierna,  the  headquarters  of  the  Staff. 
.  .  .  Yesterday  at  10  in  the  evening  the  breach 
in  the  lines  was  already  30  versts  (20  miles)  in 
length,  from  the  banks  of  the  Graberk  to  the 
region  south  of  Zborow.  Our  units  by  this  time 
had  retreated  to  the  positions  of  last  year,  Gliadki- 
Worobiewka.  In  the  course  of  a  day  the  enemy 
had  penetrated  25  versts  (17  miles)  into  the  rear, 
inflicting  on  us  immense  loss.  Commanders  of 
units,  officers  and  army  committees  made  desperate 
efforts  to  bring  the  units  who  had  forgotten  their 
duty  to  their  senses,  and  to  stop  those  who  were 
fleeing.  Military  commissioners  of  the  army  and 
the  front  came  post-haste  to  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe with  the  same  purpose.  The  only  hope  is 
in  the  firmness  of  General  Korniloff. 

"July  22nd. — The  German  light  and  heavy  artil- 
lery is  bombarding  Tarnopol.  There  is  unimagi- 
nable panic  in  the  town.  The  whole  night  the 
organizations  stationed  there  have  been  evacuating 
the  place.  Trains  are  leaving  overflowing  with 
passengers — persons  serving  in  the  Red  Cross, 
members  of  the  Zemstvo  Union,  and  of  various 
public  and  military  organizations.  Most  people 
are  fleeing  on  foot  or  in  carts.  The  retreat  of  our 
army  continues  with  the  same  rapidity.     Immense 
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bands  of  deserters  are  breaking  into  shops  and 
private  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
misery  caused  by  the  retreat  is  colossal." — M. 
Lembitsch,  Reports  to  Russian  government,  July 
21  and  22.  1917. 

(m)  American  mission  in  Russia.  —  In  the 
meantime  "the  American  Commission  to  Russia 
headed  by  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
reached  Petrograd  via  Vladivostok  on  June  13. 
.  .  .  On  June  15  the  American  Ambassador,  David 
R.  Francis,  presented  the  Root  mission  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  Marinsky  Palace,  explain- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  mission  had  come  to 
Russia  to  discover  how  America  could  best  co- 
operate with  its  ally  in  forwarding  the  fight  against 
the  common  enemy.  M.  Kerensky,  the  Minister 
of  War  [was]  just  back  from  the  front." — Ameri- 
cam  mission  to  Russia  (New  York  Times  Current 
History,  July,  1917,  p.  57). 

I.  Elihu  Root's  address  and  President  Wil- 
son's MESSAGE. — "Mr.  Root's  address  .  .  .  was,  in 
part,  as  follows:  'The  news  of  Russia's  new-found 
treedom  brought  to  America  universal  satisfaction 
and  joy.  From  all  the  land  sympathy  and  hope 
went  out  to  the  new  sister  in  the  circle  of  democra- 
cies. And  the  mission  .  .  .  [was]  sent  to  express 
that  feeling.  The  American  democracy  sends  to 
the  democracy  of  Russia  a  greeting  of  sympathy, 
friendship,  brotherhood,  godspeed.  ...  As  we  look 
across  the  sea  we  distinguish  no  party,  no  class. 
We  see  great  Russia  as  a  whole,  as  one  mighty, 
striving,  aspiring  democracy.  We  know  the  self- 
control,  essential  kindliness,  strong  common  sense, 
courage,  and  noble  idealism  of  the  Russian  char- 
acter. We  have  faith  in  you  all.  We  pray  for 
God's  blessing  upon  you  all.  We  believe  you  will 
solve  your  problems,  that  you  will  maintain  your 
liberty,  and  that  our  two  great  nations  will  march 
side  by  side  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  democ- 
racy until  the  old  order  everywhere  has  passed 
away  and  the  world  is  free.  One  fearful  danger 
threatens  the  Hberty  of  both  nations.  The  armed 
forces  of  a  military  autocracy  are  at  the  gates  of 
Russia  and  the  Allies.  The  triumph  of  German 
arms  will  mean  the  death  of  liberty  in  Russia. 
No  enemy  is  at  the  gates  of  America,  but  America 
has  come  to  realize  that  the  triumph  of  German 
arms  means  the  death  of  liberty  in  the  world; 
that  we  who  love  liberty  and  would  keep  it  must 
fight  for  it,  and  fight  for  it  now  when  the  free 
democracies  of  the  world  may  be  strong  in  union, 
and  not  delay  until  they  may  be  beaten  down 
separately  in  succession.  So  America  sends  another 
message  to  Russia — that  we  are  going  to  fight,  for 
your  freedom  equally  with  our  own,  and  we  ask 
you  to  fight  for  our  freedom  equally  with  yours. 
We  would  make  your  cause  ours,  and,  with  a 
common  purpose  and  mutual  helpfulness  of  a  firm 
alliance,  make  sure  of  victory  over  our  common 
foe.' 

"The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Terest- 
chenko  .  .  .  responded  ...  in  welcoming  the  com- 
mission from  America.  ...  He  sketched  the  history 
of  the  Russian  revolution  briefly.  .  .  .  'Russia  now 
faces  tv/o  problems,'  said  the  Minister,  'the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  strong  democratic  force  within 
its  boundaries  and  the  fighting  of  an  external  foe.' 
Then  he  declared  for  war  and  expressed  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  text  of  President  Wilson's  note  to 
the  Russian  Government  explaining  the  aims  of 
the  Root  Commission  was  made  public  June  18, 
and    is   as    follows: 

"  'The  High  Commission  now  on  its  way  from 
this  country  to  Russia  is  sent  primarily  to  mani- 


fest to  the  Russian  Government  and  people  the 
deep  sympathetic  feeling  which  exists  among  all 
classes  in  America  for  the  adherence  of  Russia 
to  the  principle  of  democracy,  which  has  been  the 
foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.  The  High  Commissioners  go  to  convey 
the  greetings  of  this  Republic  to  the  new  and 
powerful  member  which  has  joined  the  great 
family  of  democratic  nations.  The  Commissioners 
who  will  bear  this  fraternal  message  to  the  people 
of  Russia  have  been  selected  by  the  President  with 
the  special  purpose  of  giving  representation  to  the 
various  elements  which  make  up  the  American 
people  and  to  show  that  among  them  all  there  is 
same  love  of  country  and  the  same  devotion  to 
liberty  and  justice  and  loyalty  to  constituted  au- 
thority. The  commission  is  not  chosen  from  one 
political  group,  but  from  the  various  groups  into 
which  the  American  electorate  is  divided.  United, 
they  represent  the  Republic.  However  much  they 
may  differ  on  public  questions,  they  are  one  in 
support  of  democracy  and  in  hostility  to  the  ene- 
mies of  democracy  throughout  the  world.  The 
commission  is  prepared,  if  the  Russian  Government 
desires,  to  confer  upon  the  best  ways  and  means 
to  bring  about  effective  cooperation  between  the 
two  Governments  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  German  autocracy,  which  is  today  the 
gravest  menace  to  all  democratic  Governments.  It 
is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  it  has  become 
the  solemn  duty  of  those  who  love  democracy 
and  individual  liberty  to  render  harmless  this  auto- 
cratic Government,  whose  ambition,  aggression, 
and  intrigue  have  been  disclosed  in  the  present 
struggle.  Whatever  the  cost  in  life  and  treasure, 
the  supreme  object  should  be  and  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  united  strength  of  the  democracies  of 
the  world,  and  only  then  can  come  that  permanent 
and  universal  peace  which  is  the  hope  of  all  people. 
To  the  common  cause  of  humanity,  which  Russia 
has  so  courageously  and  unflinchingly  supported 
for  nearly  three  years,  the  United  States  is  pledged. 
To  co-operate  and  aid  Russia  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task,  which  as  a  great  democracy  is 
more  truly  hers  today  than  ever  before,  is  the 
desire  of  the  United  States.  To  stand  side  by  side, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  autocracy,  will  unite 
the  American  and  Russian  peoples  in  a  friendship 
for  the  ages.  With  this  spirit  the  High  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  will  present  them- 
selves in  the  confident  hope  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  people  will  realize  how  sincerely  the 
United  States  hopes  for  their  welfare  and  desires 
to  share  with  them  in  their  future  endeavors  to 
bring  victory  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
human  liberty.'  " — Ibid.,  pp.  S7-S8. — See  also 
U.S.A.:    1917    (June):    American   mission,  etc. 

(n)  Forces  within  and  without  Russia  antag- 
onistic to  Kerensky's  war  policy. — The  Duma 
represented  almost  exclusively  the  small  class  of 
property  owners.  For  this  reason  it  was  distrusted 
by  the  small  peasants  and  the  workingmen,  most 
of  whom  now  constituted  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army.  These  latter  elements  had,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution,  formed  a  representative 
bofiy  of  their  own,  known  as  the  Soviet,  or 
Council  of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates. 
Because  the  Duma  represented  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  Russian  people,  and  because  it 
had  taken  the  chief  part  in  the  rcx'olution,  through 
the  armed  workingmen  and  rank  and  file  of  the 
Petrograd  garrison,  the  Soviet  demanded  to  share 
with  the  provisional  government  in  authority. 
This  the  latter  resisted,  but  more  and  more  it 
became  evident  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
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behind  the  Soviet,  and  so  there  gradually  developed 
a  sort  of  dual  form  of  government.  This  was  a 
tendency  which  the  members  of  the  provisional 
government  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  During 
the  early  days  of  the  new  regime  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  was  not  so  marked,  because 
at  this  time  the  spirit  of  the  Soviet  was  only 
moderately  Socialist;  but  with  the  arrival  in 
Russia  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  they  and  a  number 
of  their  followers  known  as  Bolsheviki  now  began 
a  strong  propaganda  among  the  workingmen  and 
soldiers,  their  object  being  to  make  peace  with 
Germany,  overthrow  the  middle  class  provisional 
government  and  establish  a  socialist  state  exclu- 
sively representative  of  the  propcrtyless  classes,  a 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  This  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  represented  in  the 
Soviet,  became  sharply  obvious  toward  the  latter 
part  of  April,  when  Miliukov,  as  foreign  minister, 
gave  an  interview  to  the  correspondent  of  ttie 
Manchester  Guardian,  in  which  he  declared  that 
Russia  must  have  possession  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  Immediately  the  Soviet  tele- 
graphed the  press  of  the  Allied  countries  that  it 
"had  nothing  in  common  with  the  aims  proclaimed 
by  Miliukov."  This  brought  about  a  crisis,  in 
which  Miliukov  was  compelled  to  resign.  So  con- 
vincing was  the  demonstration  of  popular  support 
by  the  Soviet  that  the  premier,  Prince  Lvov,  was 
compelled  to  invite  the  .Soviet  to  participate  in 
the  formation  of  a  coalition  government.  Five 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  took  their  seats,  re- 
placing five  Liberal  representatives  in  the  cabinet. 
The  new  Government  then  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  a  continuation  of  the  war,  not  for  conquest, 
but  for  an  equitable  peace  without  conquests,  and 
for  the  "self-determination  of  small  nations." 
Guchkov  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  resign,  and 
in  his  place  now  appeared  Kerensky,  as  Minister 
of   war. 

"When  a  final  offensive  at  the  beginning  of  July 
ended  in  defeat,  the  Russian  army  disappeared  as 
a  factor  in  the  war.  Kerensky  became  premier 
on  July  i6,  and  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Allied 
powers  to  realize  the  consequences  of  a  refusal 
to  agree  to  a  definite  revision  of  the  secret  treaties 
along  the  lines  of  President  Wilson's  principles. 
Had  not  the  United  States  intervened  shortly 
after  the  Russian  Revolution  and  shown  amazing 
zeal  and  efficiency  in  contributing  money  and  men 
to  the  Allied  cause,  it  is  probable  that  Kerensky 
would  have  met  with  some  measure  of  success  in 
his  negotiations.  But  the  Entente  statesmen  delib- 
erately weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  compromise  with  revolutionary  Russia.  On 
the  one  side,  a  partial  renunciation  of  imperialism 
might  keep  Russia  in  the  war;  on  the  other,  there 
was  no  telling  how  far  the  Russians  would  force 
them  to  go  in  waiving  the  possible  gains  of  victory, 
or  whether  Kerensky  or  any  other  leader  could  be 
counted  upon  to  whip  into  shape  once  more  the 
Russian  armies.  Now  that  the  United  States  was 
in  the  war,  ultimate  victory  seemed  assured,  no 
matter  what  happened  in  Russia.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution  the  socialists  were  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  war.  The  entry  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  sgis  of  the  Wilsonian  principles, 
had  made  them  feel  that  an  Allied  victory  over 
Germany  would  establish  a  new  world  order. 
Delegations  from  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
Italy  of  cabinet  ministers  and  parliamentarians 
of  their  own  politicial  creed  assured  them  that 
there  was  an  increasingly  powerful  sentiment 
growing  up  in  Allied  countries  for  a  durable  peace 
based  upon  a  renunciation  of  imperialism.     But  as 


the  months  dragged  on  and  they  saw  that  the 
Allied  govcrnm'.Mils  had  no  intention  of  defining 
their  war  aims  and  pledging  themselves  to  the 
principle  of  'no  annexations,  no  indemnities,'  even 
with  modifications,  they  lost  interest  in  sustaining 
or  recreating  a  war  .spirit  among  the  people,  and 
either  made  no  further  effort  to  retain  their  leader- 
ship or  joined  the  extremists.  Much  has  been 
written  about  various  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Kerensky  government.  Kerensky  is  blamed  for 
his  impracticable  theories  and  his  lack  of  firmness 
in  dealing  with  the  growing  power  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists [led  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  opposed  by 
Aslrov  and  other  members  of  the  Cadet  party 
who  insisted  on  absolute  unity  with  the  Allies 
among  other  conditions  in  accepting  their  port- 
folios to  Kerensky's  cabinet  and  by  General  Kornl- 
lov,  the  Cossack  officer  whose  demands  at  the 
Moscow  conference  were  for  iron  discipline  in  the 
army].  But  the  fundamental  factor  in  undermin- 
ing his  influence  and  paving  the  way  for  the  Bol- 
shevist regime  was  the  refusal  of  the  other  Entente 
powers  to  give  the  Russians,  who  were  loyal  to 
the  Entente  and  who  wanted  to  continue  the  war, 
the  assurance  that  the  Entente  coalition  was  ready 
to  make  peace — if  Germany  was — on  the  basis  of 
cooperation  in  establishing  a  new  world  order. 
The  majority  socialists  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
program  Qf  freeing  alien  peoples  from  Hohenzol- 
lern,  Hapsburg,  and  Ottoman  domination,  and  they 
had  proved  the  genuineness  of  this  sympathy  by 
consenting  to  the  independence  of  the  peoples  simi- 
larly held  under  Romanoff  domination.  Believing 
that  changes  of  sovereignty  should  be  made  witn 
the  interests  of  the  peoples  concerned  in  view, 
and  not  under  the  influence  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  victorious  powers,  they  called  upon 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  to  abandon  the 
definite  rewards  and  arrangements  of  the  secret 
treaties,  as  Russia  was  willing  to  do,  and  to  adopt 
in  place  of  them  a  policy  of  disinterestedness. 
They  argued  that  the  central  empires  would  then 
have  to  accept  peace  on  that  basis  or  be  put  un- 
mistakably in  the  position  of  defenders  and 
upholders  of  the  principles  that  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion was  combating." — H.  A.  Gibbons,  Introduc- 
tion to  world  politics,  pp.  462-464. — "Early  in 
September,  Kerensky,  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  military  chiefs,  decided  to  give  Kornilov  the 
laws  he  wanted  and  sent  Savinkov,  his  Assistant 
Minister  of  War,  a  famous  revolutionary  terrorist, 
to  headquarters  to  'ask  from  General  Kornilov  a 
cavalry  corps  for  the  effectual  realization  of  a  state 
of  war  in  Petrograd,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Provisional  Government  against  any  kind  of  at- 
tempts on  it,  and  in  particular  against  attempts 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  action  by  whom  had  already 
taken  place  during  the  three  days  July  i6th  to 
i8th,  and,  according  to  the  agents  of  the  counter- 
espionage abroad,  was  being  prepared  anew  in 
connection  with  a  German  landing  and  a  rising  in 
Finland.  Savinkov  explained  to  Kornilov  that  it 
was  doubtful  how  the  Soviet  would  react  to  the 
new  laws  and  requested  the  despatch  to  Petrograd 
of  the  Third  Cavalry  Corps,  which,  however, 
should  not  include  the  'Savage'  Division  and  not 
be  under  General  Krymov.  He  urged  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  arms  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
orders, and  the  action  taken  must  be  of  a  most 
decisive  and  ruthless  character.  Kornilov  replied 
that  he  did  not  understand  any  other  kind  of 
action  in  such  cases  and  that  the  troops  would 
be  instructed  accordingly.  Savinkov  returned  and 
on  September  gth  received  from  Kornilov  this 
telegram:     'Corps  will  be  concentrated  in   the  en- 
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virons  of  Petrograd  by  evening  of  September  lo. 
Beg  you  to  declare  Petrograd  in  a  state  of  war  on 
September  ii.'  Now  occurs  the  intervention  of 
the  man  destined  to  bring  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  who  might  otherwise  have 
co-operated  to  tide  Russia  over  the  crisis.  Vladimir 
Lvov,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  the  First 
Provisional  Government,  became  impressed  with 
the  need  of  something  like  a  dictatorship  and  on 
September  4th  he  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Kerensky.  He  then  presented  himself  at  Mohiliev, 
the  general  headquarters,  claiming  to  be  an  emis- 
sary of  Kerensky,  and  sounded  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  subject  of  creating  a  stronger  govern- 
ment. He  stated  that  Kerensky  was  ready  to 
leave  the  Cabinet  if  in  Kornilov's  judgment  his 
presence  in  it  impaired  its  authority.  Lvov  re- 
turned to  Petrograd  and  informed  the  Premier  that 
Kornilov  proposed:  (i)  The  declaration  of  martial 
law  in  Petrograd;  (2)  the  giving  of  all  military 
and  civil  power  into  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
commander-in-chief;  (3)  the  resignation  of  all 
ministers,  including  the  Premier  himself,  and  the 
transfer  temporarily  of  control  from  the  ministers 
to  their  assistants  until  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief's Cabinet.  The  Premier  promptly 
communicated  by  direct  wire  with  headquarters 
and  obtained  from  Kornilov  confirmation  of  his 
proposal.  Regarding  it  as  an  ultimatum,  Keren- 
sky, after  conferring  with  some  of  his  colleagues, 
wired  Kornilov  on  September  gth,  ordering  him 
to  turn  over  his  command  to  General  Lukomsky. 
Kornilov  refused  to  surrender  his  command,  while 
Lukomsky  telegraphed  refusing  to  take  it." — E  A. 
Ross,  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution,  pp.  228-230. 
— Kerensky  then  appealed  to  the  people  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army.  For  once  the  Soviet 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. Kornilov  attempted  to  march  on  Petro- 
grad, but  his  troops  deserted  him  en  masse,  and  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  Great  excitement  prevailed. 
The  Kornilov  movement  was  swamped.  For  a 
brief  moment  Kerensky  was  again  the  popular 
leader  he  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  presently  his  popularity  waned  again. 
The  Kornilov  affair,  frightening  the  masses,  filled 
them  with  a  fear  of  a  return  of  the  autocracy. — 
See  also  Russia:  191 7  (July)  ;  (August-Septem- 
ber.) 

(0)  Fall  of  Riga. — "The  Germans  and  Austrians 
had  still  been  obliged  to  maintain  armies  in 
the  East  on  account  of  the  great  uncertainty  as  to 
what  might  happen  in  Russia,  but  through  the 
summer  the  Austro-Germans  had  been  very  chary 
of  provoking  hostilities  in  the  southeast  for  fear 
of  uniting  the  Russians  again  in  resistance  against 
aggressions.  An  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Teu- 
tons might  have  brought  about  what  the  Russian 
generals  had  been  unable  to  accomplish,  and  the 
Russian  soldiers  might  have  been  again  aroused 
to  fighting  pitch.  ...  To  keep  the  Teuton  armies 
inactive,  ready  to  put  down  any  unexpected  mili- 
tary move,  but  content  to  allow  demoralization 
to  spread  through  Ru.ssia  .  .  .  was  the  policy  of 
the  Central  Powers  throughout  the  last  half  of  the 
year  in  the  southeast.  In  the  fall  the  Central 
Powers  were  able  to  detach  troops  from  the  armies 
in  the  East  for  use  in  other  regions,  although 
strong  Teutonic  forces  were  still  kejit  on  the  Rus- 
sian front.  Their  reinforcement  from  the  East 
made  possible  the  overthrow  of  the  Italian  armies 
in  October.  Troops  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  East  also  began  to  appear  on  the  West- 
ern front.  The  one  exception  to  this  policy  of 
calculated    military   inactivity    was    the   expedition 


against  Riga  in  the  north.  The  Germans  had  long 
desired  to  get  possession  of  the  Baltic  port,  and 
this  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  joint  naval  and 
military  expedition  (September  2,  1917),  which 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Russians 
on  sea  and  land,  without  encountering  serious  op- 
position [from  the  Russian  general,  Letchitsky]. 
Afterwards  Dago  Island  and  Oesel  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  were  occupied.  Pos- 
session of  these  points  of  strategic  importance  in- 
creased the  German  domination  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
[Jacobstadt,  to  the  east  of  Riga,  was  captured  in 
this  attack]." — T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide  lo  mili- 
tary  history   of   World   War,   1^14-1^18,  pp.   232- 

233- 

(p)  Bolsheviki  seize  power. — "The  loss  of  Riga 
made  some  stir  in  Russia,  but  the  only  effect  upon 
the  people  was  irritation,  not  resentment,  and  there 
was  no  desire  to  strike  back  at  Germany.  Agita- 
tion against  the  Kerensky  central  government,  such 
as  it  was,  increased,  and  its  tenure  of  any  vestiges  of 
power  became  very  uncertam.  On  November  i 
Kerensky  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  of  the 
world,  declaring  that  Russia  was  exhausted  and 
that  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Allies  to  shou;der  the 
burden  of  the  war.  All  this  time  .  .  .  the  Bolshe- 
viki, had  been  asserting  themselves  more  strongly, 
and  in  November  .  .  .  rose  against  the  Kerensky 
government  The  weakness  of  Kerensky's  follow- 
ing was  quickly  shown,  as  this  group  was  unable 
to  make  any  headway  against  the  Bolsheviki." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  233-234. — "Kerensky  and  his  feilows  had 
destroyed  an  evil  system,  but  had  put  nothing 
but  rhetoric  in  its  place.  They  had  convinced 
themselves  that  they  were  Russia's  saviours,  and 
had  not  realized  that  revolutions  which  are  caused 
by  war  have  but  one  object — a  return  to  peace. 
They  might  have  saved  the  situation  by  a  tempor- 
izing policy  .  .  [and]  not  disdained  inaction  based 
on  calculation,  .  .  .  for  Russia's  history  had  shown 
that  in  her  wide  and  distant  spaces  lay  her  most 
sure  defence  Instead,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, having  no  Russian  policy,  had  embarked  on 
an  enterprise  which  every  thinking  Russian  knew 
was  fore-doomed  to  failure ;  thereby  they  had  de- 
stroyed the  trust  of  the  people  in  their  Western 
Allies,  who  had  become  objects  of  resentment,  for 
having  urged  the  last  offensive  without  regard  for 
ways  and  means.  To  distracted  soldiers,  workmen 
and  peasants  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  the  Bolshevist 
doctrine  made  a  strong  appeal;  it  promised  not 
only  peace,  but  a  form  of  self-government,  and 
these  leaderless,  misgoverned  men  snatched  eagerly 
at  the  prospect.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  had  long 
perceived  the  real  need  of  the  Russian  people  [and] 
their  international  theories  effaced  any  sentiment 
of  loyalty  to  the  Allies." — C.  B.  Thomson,  Old 
Europe's  suicide,  pp.  139-141. — By  a  coup  d'etat, 
on  November  7,  the  Bolsheviki  overthrew  the 
Kerensky  government. — See  also  Russia:  1917 
(October-November) . 

(q)  Russia's  desertion  of  Allies. — On  Novem- 
ber 8  "Lenin  formed  a  new  revolutionary  commit- 
tee to  govern  Russia  under  the  name  of  'the  com- 
missaries of  the  people.'  Trotzky,  president  of  the 
Petrograd  soviet,  became  'commissary  of  the  people 
for  foreign  affairs,'  and  celebrated  his  advent  to 
power  by  publishing  secret  treaties  entered  into 
by  Russia  and  several  of  the  other  Allied  powers. 
(See  Russia:  1Q17  (October-November).]  These 
were  followed  by  the  serial  i)ul)lication  in  a  Petro- 
grad newspaper  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Russian  ambassadors  with  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  and  of  confidential  communications  among 
the    Entente    powers.     The    authenticity    of    these 
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documents  was  not  denied.  They  revealed  what 
had  lon^  been  suspected  but  could  not  be  proved 
/.  e.,  the  existence  of  concrete  war  aims  at  variance 
with  the  idealistic  professions  of  the  Entente  slates- 
men." — H.  A.  Gibbons,  Introduction  to  world 
politics,  pp.  464-465. — On  Nov.  20  the  Lenin- 
Trotsky  government  made  the  following  announce- 
ment: "By  order  of  the  All-Russian  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Congress,  the  Council  of  'The  Peo- 
ple's Commissaries'  had  assumed  power,  with  obli- 
gation to  offer  all  the  peoples  and  their  respective 
Governments  an  immediate  armistice  on  all  fronts, 
with  the  purpose  of  opening  pourparlers  imme- 
diately for  the  conclusion  of  a  'democratic  peace.' 
When  the  power  of  the  council  is  firmly  established 
throughout  the  country,  the  council  will,  without 
delay,  make  a  formal  offer  of  an  armistice  to  all 
the  belligerents,  enemy  and  ally.  A  draft  message 
to  this  effect  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Peoples'  Com- 
missaries for  foreign  affairs  and  to  all  the  pleni- 
potentiaries and  representatives  of  allied  nations  m 
Petrograd.  The  council  also  has  sent  orders  to 
'the  citizen  Commander  in  Chief  that,  after  re- 
ceiving the  present  message,  he  shall  approach  the 
commanding  authorities  of  the  enemy  armies  with 
an  offer  of  a  cessation  of  all  hostile  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  peace  pourparlers  and 
that  he  shall,  first,  keep  the  council  constantly  in- 
formed by  direct  wire  of  pourparlers  with  the  en- 
emy armies,  and,  second,  that  he  shall  sign  the 
preliminary  act  only  after  approval  by  the  Com- 
missaries Council."  The  communique  was  signed 
by  Lenin,  president  of  the  Commissaries  Council; 
Trotsky,  commissary  of  foreign  affairs;  Krylenko, 
commissary  of  war;  Beutch-Bruevitch,  chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  Gorbounov,  secretary.  On 
the  same  day  General  Dukhonin,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  was  ordered  to  offer  an  armistice  to  'all 
nations,  allied  and  hostile."  He  made  no  reply, 
and  on  November  21  he  was  deposed  from  his 
functions  and  Ensign  Krylenko  was  appointed  the 
new  commander-in-chief. — See  also  Russia:  1917 
(November-December) . 

1.  Constituent  Assembly  election. — In  the 
meantime  elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
resulted  if  not  in  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  for 
the  Bolsheviki  at  least  in  the  largest  number  of 
votes  and  seats  for  them  of  any  of  the  contending 
parties. 

2.  First  peace  parley. — Representatives  of  the 
Lenin-Trotzky  government  were  sent  through  the 
enemy  lines  on  December  i  to  begin  peace  parleys. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  first  conference  would 
take  place  at  the  German  headquarters  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  on  December  s,  and  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  Russian  delegates  met  representatives  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. — See 
also  Russia:  1917  (November-December);  1918 
(March). 

3.  Official  reports  of  conference. — The  offi- 
cial report  of  the  conference  as  issued  at  Petrograd 
December  s  was  as  follows:  "The  conference  op- 
ened in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  Field  Marshal  .  .  . 
Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  charged  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  with  the  negotiations,  and  he  in  his 
turn  nominated  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Hoff- 
man. Other  delegates  received  similar  authority 
from  their  highest  Commander  in  Chief.  The  en- 
emy declarations  was  exclusively  military.  Our 
delegates  opened  the  conference  with  a  declaration 
of  our  peace  aims,  in  view  of  which  an  armistice 
was  proposed.  The  enemy  delegates  replied  that 
that   was  a   question   to  be   solved  by  politicians. 
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They  said  they  were  soldiers,  having  powers  only 
to  negotiate  conditions  of  an  armistice,  and  could 
add  nothing  to  the  declaration  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Czernin  and  von  Kiihlmaim.  Our  delegates,  tak- 
ing due  note  of  this  evasive  declaration,  proposed 
that  they  should  immediately  address  all  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  war,  including  Germany  and 
her  allies,  and  all  States  not  represented  at  the 
conference,  with  a  proposal  to  take  part  in  draw- 
ing up  an  armistice  on  all  fronts.  The  enemy  dele- 
gates again  replied  evasively  that  they  did  not 
possess  such  powers.  Our  delegation  then  proposed 
that  they  ask  their  Government  for  such  authority. 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  but  no  reply  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Russian  delegation  up  to 
2  o'clock  Dec.  £.  Our  representatives  submitted  a 
project  for  an  armistice  on  all  fronts,  elaborated 
by  our  military  experts.  The  principal  points  of 
this  project  were:  First,  an  interdiction  against 
sending  forces  on  our  fronts  to  the  fronts  of  our 
allies,  and,  second,  the  retirement  of  German  de- 
tachments from  the  islands  around  Moon  Sound. 
The  enemy  delegation  submitted  a  project  for  an 
armistice  on  the  front  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  This  proposal  is  now  being  examined  by  our 
military  experts.  Negotiations  will  be  continued 
tomorrow  morning.  The  enemy  delegation  de- 
clared that  our  conditions  for  an  armistice  were 
unacceptable  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  such 
demands  could  be  addressed  only  to  a  conquered 
country." 

4.  Berlin  version. — The  Berlin  government's 
report  of  the  negotiations  differed  somewhat  from 
the  Petrograd  statement.  It  was  as  follows: 
"Yesterday  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
chief  army  administrations  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  concluded  in  writ- 
ing with  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian chief  army  administration  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities for  ten  days  for  the  whole  of  the  mutual 
fronts.  The  commencement  is  fixed  for  Friday 
noon.  The  ten  days'  period  will  be  utilized  for 
bringing  to  a  conclusion  negotiations  for  an  armis- 
tice. For  the  purpose  of  reportmg  verbally  regard- 
ing the  present  results,  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  the  Russian  deputation  has  returned  home.  The 
sittings  of  the  commission  continue." 

5.  Note  to  Allies. — "On  December  6  Trotsky 
informed  the  Allied  embassies  in  Petrograd  that 
these  negotiations  were  in  progress  but  that  they 
had  been  suspended  to  afford  the  governments  of 
the  Entente  Allies  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
terms  and  participate  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  No  official  answer  was  given  to  this  by 
the  Entente  Allies." — T.  G.  Frothingham,  Guide 
to    military    history    of    World    War,    igi4-igi8, 

P-  235- 

6.  Terms  of  armistice. — "After  some  further 
delay  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Germany 
and  the  representation  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
to  take  effect  on  December  17  [see  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armistices: 
a],  and  the  end  of  the  year  1Q17  found  the  Ger- 
man Government  debating  terms  of  peace  .  .  . 
[with]  the  Lenine-Trotsky  faction  .  .  .  Outside  of 
other  dissensions  the  Ukraine  was  openly  negotiat- 
ing for  a  separate  peace.  .  .  .  The  cessation  of 
active  military  operations  was  practically  universal 
in  this  southeastern  region  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  so  many  campaigns." — Ibid.,  p.  235. — 
"Sessions  for  the  discussion  of  peace  were  formally 
opened  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  December  22.  The 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Russian  delegation 
were  Joffe  and  Komeneff,  Von  Kuhlmann  and 
Count  Czernin,  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
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Foreign  Ministers  were  both  present." — G.  H.  Allen 
et  al.,  The  Great  War,  v.  s,  p.  124. — See  also  Rus- 
sia: 1917  (November- December). 

7.  Act  of  December  16  abolishixg  military 
RANKS. — Following  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Bolsheviki  several  radical  acts  were  passed.  On 
the  i6th  of  December  a  decree  went  into  effect 
abolishing  all  military  ranks,  titles,  and  decora- 
tions. 


IV.    AUSTRO-ITALIAN  FRONT 

(a)  Battle  from  Plava  to  the  sea. — Austrian 
plans. — "The  .Austrian  command  was  bent  on 
.  .  .  [the  Italian]  front  where  the  positions  still 
held  by  them  in  the  Trentino  and  beyond  the  Is- 
onzo  induced  them  to  renew  this  time  with  double 
activity  the  plan  of  invasion  that  had  so  miser- 
ably failed  in  May  [1916J.  Even  if  the  plan  in 
its  entirety  did  not  succeed,  at  any  rate  the  Ital- 
ians would  be  driven  out  of  all  the  territory  they 
had  seized,  which  Austria  needs  must  occupy  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  peace.  For  the  double  ac- 
tion on  the  Trentino  and  on  the  Isonzo,  the  Aus- 
trian Command  had  had  guarantees  of  German 
assistance,  so  at  least  it  was  generally  supposed, 
and  certain  preparations  for  such  were  evident  in 
Southern  Bavaria.  Thanks  to  this  co-operation, 
the  aim  of  the  Trentino  offensive  would  be  a  rush 
through  the  Val  Giudicaria,  in  such  a  way  as  at 
once  to  threaten  Lombardy  and  its  very  important 
centres  vital  to  Italian  industralism.  The  aim  of 
the  offensive  on  the  Isonzo  was  the  reconquest  of 
Gorizia  and  all  lands  bordering  on  the  stream.  The 
events  considered  above  did  not  lessen  the  motives 
for  a  great  .Austrian  offensive,  inasmuch  as,  al- 
though what  was  happening  on  the  western  front 
removed  perhaps  the  possibility  of  German  aid, 
the  Russian  revolution  and  its  consequences  al- 
lowed the  Dual  Monarchy  a  free  hand  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  her  best  fighting  forces  and  her  ar- 
tillery. In  fact  numerous  movements  of  the  same 
were  signalled  throughout  the  winter,  particularly 
in  the  Trentino,  while  the  incessant  attacks  east  of 
Gorizia  indicated  the  Austrian  intention  of  trying 
to  break  through  that  part,  undoubtedly  the  weak- 
est, along  the  whole  Isonzo  lines.  The  Italian 
Command  had  had  therefore  to  bear  in  mind  since 
the  close  of  winter,  the  possibility  of  a  double 
offensive  which  would  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
geographical  advantages,  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  against  it:  namely  to  prepare  in  force 
along  the  whole  front,  and  to  prepare,  not  only 
for  a  defensive,  but  for  a  return  to  an  offensive, 
which  the  Command  had  no  intention  of  renounc- 
ing, and  this  preparation  had  to  be  equally  strong 
on  both  fronts.  The  Command  had  not  only  to 
deal  with  the  needs  of  an  army  that  had  to  face 
another  terrible  winter  in  such  ruthless  zones  of 
war,  and  provide  for  the  supply  of  fresh  rein- 
forcements but  had  to  foresee  all  probable  Aus- 
trian plans;  efforts  all  worthy  of  the  utmost  con- 
sideration, in  judging  what  had  been  achieved  up 
to  April." — War  of  Italy  (pamphlet). 

I.  Preparations  for  the  Carso  offensive. — 
"The  road  to  Trieste,  chosen  as  the  principal  battle 
field  on  which  Italy  and  Austria  wore  down  each 
other's  'will  to  resist,'  in  the  continuous  and 
bloody  warfare  of  iqis-17,  was  divided  into  two 
parts — the  Plava-Gorizia  zone  to  the  north,  and 
the  Carso  to  the  south.  .  .  .  Over  this  terrible  land, 
from  June,  IQ15,  to  October,  IQ17,  the  Third  Army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  won  its  way,  yard  by 
yard.     The  Carso  yields  as  little  shade  or  water  as 


the  Sahara,  and  its  splintering  rock  doubled  the 
effect  of  every  shell.  .  .  .  The  Italian  advance  pro- 
gressed farthest  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Carso,  overlooking  Gorizia,  till  finally,  from  well 
beyond  Faiti,  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  San  Marco 
position  could  be  eniiladed.  But  to  the  south, 
along  the  sea  coast,  progress  beyond  Monfalcone 
was  well-nigh  physically  impossible,  though  it  was 
desperately  attempted  in  the  summer  of  191 7.  For 
here  the  steep  Hermade,  or  hill  of  Medeazza, 
blocked  the  coast  road  to  Trieste.  .  .  .  The  failure 
of  the  offensive  from  Plava  in  August,  1916,  had 
been  due  partly  to  these  local  conditions  and  partly 
to  want  of  co-ordination  with  the  plans  for  the 
more  successful  attack  in  Gorizia.  In  191 7  the 
forces  of  the  Gorizia  and  Plava  regions  had  been 
wisely  united  into  one  'Army  of  Gorizia,'  under 
General  Capello.  He  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Badoglio,  saw  that  the  spell  of  chronic  and 
now  traditional  failure  of  every  effort  to  lift  the 
Italians  out  of  the  hole  that  they  were  in  at 
Plava  on  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Kuk  could  be 
broken  only  by  providing  a  second  roadway  down 
to  the  Plava  bridgehead.  On  the  existing  exposed, 
one-way  road  from  Verhovlje  it  was  impossible  to 
take  down  enough  material  for  such  an  operation 
as  the  capture  of  Monte  Kuk,  still  less  of  Monte 
Santo  and  the  Bainsizza  beyond.  The  new  road 
was  opened  only  a  few  days  before  the  May  of- 
fensive began." — G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Scenes  from 
Italy's  war,  pp.  121,  123,  125,  129. — On  the  Aus- 
trian side.  General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  was 
reheved  "from  his  post  of  commander  in  chief,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  Trentino,  those  on  the  Isonzo  remaining  under 
General  Boroevic  [von  Bojna].  Thus  it  was  de- 
cided, in  order  that  the  Supreme  Command  should 
fall  to  the  .A.rchduke  Charles  Eugene,  that  two  in- 
dependent armies  should  be  created,  each  of  which, 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  other,  could  develop 
its  own  proper  offensive.  But  general  political 
changes  .  .  .  influenced  the  military  scheme  and 
brought  about  a  delay,  or  at  least  a  pause,  on  the 
part  of  the  .Austrian  Command." — War  of  Italy 
(pamphlet) . 

2.  Cadorna's  plan  of  att.^ck. — "General  Ca- 
dorna,  who  had  given  such  a  decided  proof  of  his 
offensive  plans  with  his  attack  on  the  fortress  of 
Gorizia,  followed  by  the  counter  offensive  in  the 
Trentino.  deemed  the  moment  opportune  for  the 
execution  of  that  part  of  his  plans  of  defence 
which  were  to  give  birth  to  the  offensive.  .  .  . 
[He]  did  not  indeed  concern  himself  with  the  de- 
lay in  operations  on  the  western  front,  or  with 
the  Russian  truce.  The  enemy,  strong  and  well- 
fortified,  were  in  arms  on  the  Italian  front.  .  .  . 
Once  again  the  choice  fell  on  the  Isonzo  front 
between  Canale  and  the  sea.  .'\n  .Austrian  offen- 
sive in  this  zone  could  profit  by  two  strong  sa- 
lients in  their  hands  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  lines  with  Gorizia  as  centre.  That  on  the  north 
constituted  a  mountainous  massif,  an  advanced 
bastion  on  the  bend  of  the  Isonzo  southeast  of 
Monte  Corada,  and  comprised  the  massives  of  the 
Cucco  [or  Kuk]  and  Vodice,  connected  through 
the  Monte  Santo  with  the  defence  of  the  heights 
east  of  Gorizia.  Since  19x5  the  infantry,  where 
the  bend  in  the  river  is  narrowest,  namely,  at 
Plava,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  on 
the  left  bank.  But  it  was  a  foothold  which,  al- 
though doggedly  maintained,  remained  ever  domin- 
ated by  the  formidable  Austrian  positions  which 
consisted  of  several  lines  of  trenches  solidly  con- 
structed in  the  mountain  and  which  were  almost 
perpendicular   to   the   rapid   and   unfordable   river. 
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Strongly  supported  by  this  salient  which  could 
paralyse  the  Sabotino  that  dominated  on  the  right 
bank  the  other  bend  of  the  Isonzo  further  south 
before  passing  Gorizia,  the  Austrian  forces  could 
have  developed  an  action  of  grave  menace  to  the 
centre  lines.  The  south  salient  was,  one  may  say, 
constituted  through  the  same  Italian  victorious  ad- 
vance in  igio,  when,  for  a  length  of  about  5  kilo- 
metres, they  conquered  along  the  Vipacco  the 
western  portion  of  the  Carso  as  far  as  the  Dosso 
Faiti.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Austrians.  sup- 
ported by  the  formidable  position  of  Hermada, 
face  to  face  to  Duino,  and  possessing  the  central 
part  of  the  Carso  as  far  as  within  a  couple  of 
kilometres  of  Monfalcone,  could  develop  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  south  and  menace  the  Italian  right 
wing.  General  Boroevic  could  thus  avail  himself 
of  these  two  strong  positions  for  a  grand  offensive 


upon  the  summit.  The  attack  had  been  sustained 
by  infantry  actions  in  the  Gorizia  zones  where  a 
strong  position  was  captured,  and  by  a  severe 
pressure  against  the  lines  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Carso  The  enemy  resisted  furiously,  unmask- 
ing several  powerful  batteries  and  drawing  upon 
fresh  reserves.  On  the  night  of  May  14-15,  north 
of  Canale,  between  Loga  and  Bodrez,  two  bat- 
talions supported  by  auxiliary  troops,  crossed  the 
Isonzo,  and  by  this  surprise  action  made  the  enemy 
believe  that  the  offensive  against  Bainsizza  table- 
land would  be  initiated  from  that  zone  On  May 
16  the  Italian  infantry  though  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  summit  of  the  Santo,  reached  their  ob- 
jectives, conquering  the  Cucco  and  the  V'odice  thus 
obtaining  possession  of  the  northern  salient.  The 
enemy,  who  in  fhisi  communiques  never  confessed 
the  loss  of  the  Vodice,  launched  a  series  of  counter- 
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against  Gorizia  and  regain  the  Isonzo  lines.  The 
great  battle  begun  on  May  12  deprived  him  of  this 
power." — Ibid. 

3.  Conquest  of  the  bulwark  of  the  Cucco 
AND  OF  THE  VoDicE. — "The  first  phase  of  the  action 
was  directed  to  the  northern  salient.  The  bom- 
bardment, extending  from  the  sea  to  Tolmino,  until 
May  14,  concealed  this  objective.  On  the  dawn  of 
that  day,  artillery  fire  was  intensified.  At  midday 
the  infantry  attacked.  The  enemy's  positions,  al- 
though exposed  to  a  persistent  and  destructive  fire, 
presented  nevertheless  many  difficulties  to  the 
troops  who,  in  order  to  conquer,  had  ever  to 
climb  from  the  level  on  to  steep  barriers,  such  as 
those  of  the  Cucco  and  Vodice,  the  heights  of 
Santo.  But  the  infantry,  although  exposed  to  the 
tremendous  barrage  fire  of  the  numerous  artillery 
of  the  enemy,  occupied  Quota  383  of  Plava  in 
their  very  first  onslaught,  the  furthermost  spur  of 
the  salient,  as  well  as  the  Cucco  cliffs,  the  Zago- 
mila  forts,  between  Cucco  and  Vodice,  and  the 
heights  of  Monte  Santo,  reaching  the  convent  built 


attacks.  .  .  .  The  battle  continued  until  May  20 
with  very  severe  bloodshed.  But  the  Italian  in- 
fantry not  only  held  on  to  what  they  had  cap- 
tured, but  extended  their  conquests,  gaining  Globra 
and  Paliova  and  establishing  themselves  on  the 
continuous  mountain  ranges  as  far  as  the  dip  be- 
tween the  Vodice  and  the  Santo  On  the  east  of 
Gorizia  and  south  of  Vipacco,  frequent  engage- 
ments took  place  wherein  the  enemy  lost  heavily, 
gaining  nothing,  and  the  Italian  battalions,  havmg 
accomplished  their  demonstration  between  Loga 
and  Bodrez,  retired  to  the  right  of  the  river  with- 
out the  enemy's  knowledge.  The  Austrian  Com- 
mand then  thought  that  it  could  avail  itself  of 
the  forces  accumulated  on  the  Trentino  to  open  a 
vast  diverting  attack  elsewhere,  and  between  May 
ig  and  May  22,  Conrad's  troops  attacked  on  the 
Val  Sugana,  on  the  Asiago  tableland,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Adige,  the  Pasubio  bulwarks,  west  of  Lake 
Garda.  But  everywhere  the  strong  Italian  defen- 
sive preparations  proved  Italy's  superiority  over 
their   assaults," — Ibid. 
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4.  V'lCTORY  OF  THE  Carso. — "The  Italians  could 
thus  put  into  execution  the  second  great  battle 
against  the  southern  salient.  On  May  23  from 
6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  an  infernal  bombardment  was 
concentrated  on  the  enemy  positions  on  the  Carso, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  in  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean campaign,  as  the  Viennese  journals  admitted. 
At  4  p.m.  while  an  aggressive  pressure  was  being 
exerted  on  the  left,  on  the  centre  and  right,  the  in- 
fantry rushed  to  the  attack:  The  whole  salient 
of  Boscomalo  was  broken  up  from  the  first  to  the 
second  lines,  and  Jamiano  was  occupied.  From  the 
sea  the  monitors  lent  their  aid,  from  the  skies  130 
aircraft,  flying  low,  had  participitated  in  the  ac- 
tions, bombarding  and  mowing  down  the  reserves 
with  their  machine  guns.  In  the  evening  more 
than  g,ooo  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  rear. 
The  battle  was  renewed  on  May  24  and  continued 
until  May  31.  The  center  and  right  wing  ad- 
vanced with  firmness,  overcoming  the  strong  de- 
fences of  the  salient,  fighting  yard  by  yard  on  the 
treacherous  soil,  hunting  prisoners  out  of  their 
caves  and  bearing  into  the  firing  line  contem- 
poraneously with  the  infantry  charge,  the  field  and 
machine  guns  which  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
positions.  As  now  the  plan  of  attack  had  become 
evident,  the  Austrian  command  no  longer  spared 
their  troops,  and  disposing  of  great  reserves  and 
heavy  artillery,  opened  fierce  counter-attacks  along 
the  whole  front.  The  battle  raged  in  the  Cucco, 
on  the  Vodice,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Santo ;  the 
positions  east  of  Gorizia  were  savagely  defended, 
and  the  combat  extended  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  Carso.  But  the  essential  positions  were  held 
and  consolidated  under  incessant  bombardment, 
and  the  Italians,  through  the  impetus  of  their  on- 
rush, reached  the  foot  of  the  Hermada.  The  Ital- 
ian Army,  with  a  new  force  and  a  new  power,  the 
outcome  of  the  second  winter,  had  thus  been  able 
to  retain,  under  very  difficult  conditions  and 
against  the  whole  combination  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy,  its  initiative,  and  succeeded  in  un- 
masking and  upsetting  the  enemy's  formidable 
preparations  carried  out  with  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing Italy  with  a  iinal  blow." — Ibid. 

(b)  Isolation  of  Italian  army.  —  Aid  from 
British  and  French. — In  the  first  year  after  Italy 
entered  the  war  she  was  quite  isolated  from  the 
forces  of  the  other  Entente  nations.  In  the  spring 
of  IQ17,  however,  some  "British  batteries  under 
General  Hamilton,  arrived  on  the  Italian  front,  the 
first  combatant  troops  of  any  Allied  Power.  Their 
guns  at  one  moment  rose  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
four.  By  that  time  the  French  also  had  batteries 
in  the  zone  of  Gorizia  and  the  Midile  Isonzo ;  but 
the  British  batteries  always  served  the  Third  Army, 
some  of  them  being  placed  in  a  doline  on  the 
Carso  tableland,  and  others,  more  fortunate  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  on  the  banks  of  the  V'ipacco 
where  it  flows  deep,  a  joy  to  bathers,  through 
the  fertile  country  below  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Carso." — G.  M.  Treveiyan,  Scenes  from  Italy's 
war,  p.  125. — In  the  autumn  of  igi7,  after  the  great 
disaster  of  Caporctto  (see  below:  d,  3)  troops  from 
both  the  French  and  British  armies  were  sent  down 
to  the  Italian  front  to  hearten  the  Italians. 

(c)  Obstacles  to  Italy's  war  efforts. — "When 
the  war  began  in  May,  1915,  the  Austrians  retired 
behind  the  Isonzo  gorge,  on  the  course  of  the  river 
above  Monte  Sabotino.  Such  remained  for  two 
years  the  general  position,  the  Italians  occupying 
the  western  bank  of  the  go-ue,  the  ridge  of  Monte 
Planina  and  Monte  Corada.  But  they  had  se- 
cured for  themselves  a  precarious  bridgehead  across 
the  Isonzo  at  Plava.     By  desperate  gallantry  and 


terrible  losses  m  June,  191S,  with  very  Uttle  sup- 
port from  artillery,  they  had  forced  their  way 
across  the  river,  seized  the  village  and  railway 
station  of  Plava  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  quota,  or  iHill  of 
Plava,  on  the  far  side.  They  had  extended  this 
bridgehead  to  include  the  hamlet  of  Zagora  a  mile 
down  stream,  on-  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Kuk 
[or  Cucco].  This  position,  untenable  by  all  the 
rules  of  war,  was  held  by  the  Italians  from  June, 
1Q15,  till  it  became  their  base  for  the  conquest  of 
Kuk  in  May,  191 7.  Everything  that  the  Italians 
used  in  their  positions  beyond  the  river  had  to  be 
carried  by  hand  or  by  mule  across  that  one  pon- 
toon bridge.  The  enemy  had  the  range  of  it,  and 
hit  it  again  and  again ;  but  at  least  it  was  not 
actually  visible  to  them,  as  was  every  other  point 
on  the  Isonzo  stream  until  the  Italians  captured 
Kuk  in  May,  1917.  Till  then,  for  two  years,  this 
was  perforce  the  only  bridge  for  feeding  the  Plava- 
Zagora  position.  ...  In  May,  191 7,  the  long  Is- 
onzo gorge  stretching  from  Tolmino  to  the  Gori- 
zia plain  still  divided  the  opposing  armies,  except 
for  the  Italian  tete-de-pont  [bridgehead]  at  Plava 
and  the  .Austrian  tete-de-pont  at  Santa  Lucia, 
farther  north.  .  .  .  Before  the  summer  of  1917 
the  genio  had  completed  a  vast  system  of  high- 
level  roads  from  Sabotino  to  Caporetto  along  the 
top  of  this  ridge  and  a  whole  network  behind  and 
athwart  it.  By  means  of  these  smooth  and  well- 
graded  mountain  roads  hundreds  of  heavy  cannon 
w-ere  placed  along  the  ridge  that  summer.  The 
genio  lost  little  time  after  the  victory  in  May. 
Monte  Kuk  is  steep  and  rugged,  rising  nearly  2,000 
feet  from  the  river ;  but  a  few  days  after  its  cap- 
ture the  Italian  water-pipes  and  telejeriche  were 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  troops  on  its  summit, 
and  in  twenty-six  days  the  genio  had  constructed 
from  base  to  crest  of  the  mountain  a  winding  road 
of  seven  kilometres,  with  perfect  gradient  and  sur- 
face, at  the  cost  of  several  hundred  casualties 
among  the  roadmakers." — G.  M.  Treveiyan, 
Scenes  from  Italy's  war,  pp.  71-72,  75,  125,  127, 
129. — "Over  2,500  miles  of  roads  .  .  .  [were] 
constructed  on  the  mountains  of  Italy  and  of 
Albania,  and  1,000  miles  of  aerial  cable  railroads 
{Telejeriche)  .  .  .  [were]  built  to  carry  food,  am- 
munition, and  guns  over  deep  ravines.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  military  effort  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated only  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
economic  structure  of  the  nation  and  the  nature 
and  number  of  its  population.  One  must  remem- 
ber that  out  of  36,000,000  inhabitants  in  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  only  17,000,000  were 
male.  This  seeming  disproportion  is  caused  by  em- 
igration, which  was  largely  composed  of  male 
adults.  Out  of  these  17,000,000  only  q,ooo,ooo 
were  adults  economically  productive.  Conse- 
quently the  subtraction  of  the  mobilized  forces 
.  .  .  had  an  acute  reaction  on  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  only 
100  adults  remained  in  each  town  or  village  to 
provide  in  each  case  for  some  320  children  below 
the  age  of  15.  Furthermore,  the  traditions  of 
Italian  family  life  render  the  work  of  their  women 
an  economic  factor  of  less  importance  than  in 
some  other  countries,  though  it  .  .  .  [wasl  util- 
ized to  the  utmost  and  became  more  available  as 
old  traditions  gave  way  to  war's  necessity.  Italy 
got  no  help  from  colonial  contingents.  On  the 
contrary,  the  scarcity  of  native  troops  in  Italy's 
colonies  compelled  the  Government  to  reinforce 
them  with  troops  from  the  mother  country.  Nor 
[till  late  in  1917  did]  .  .  .  help  come  to  Italy 
through   the  co-operation   of   workmen   of   neutral 
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or  allied  countries.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  sent 
a  large  contingent  of  skilled  workmen  to  France, 
thus  allowing  the  latter  to  release  valued  elements 
for  war.  Furthermore,  nearly  500,000  .  .  .  male 
adult  [Italians]  residing  in  .\merica  gave  to  that 
great  nation  direct  contribution  of  their  economic 
and  military  efforts.  To  meet  their  military  obli- 
gations, therefore,  the  Italian  people  .  .  .  I  were  J 
compelled  to  cut  into  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  continuous  lack  of 
labor  .  .  .  made  the  task  of  feeding  the  army  and 
providing  it  with  munitions  a  most  difficult  one. 
Financially  Italy  also  .  .  .  responded  to  the  de- 
mands of  war  with  .  .  .  open  handedness.  .  .  . 
From  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  1917 
the  total  e.\[>enditures  of  the  State  were  $8,895,- 
000,000.  Calculating  on  the  basis  of  a  monthly 
average  expenditure  for  the  war  of  $240,000,000, 
the  total  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  would  be  more 
than  $12,000,000,000.  A  further  .  .  .  financial  ef- 
fort Italy  made  for  the  war,  notwithstanding  her 
small  means  .  .  .  [wasl  found  in  her  .  .  .  [war] 
loans.  The  first  one  yielded  about  $200,000,000, 
and  it  seemed  a  great  struggle,  yet  still  others  were 
launched,  all  giving  greater  returns,  and  .  .  .  the 
loan  after  the  disaster  of  October,  191 7,  yielded 
about  $1,300,000,000." — Italian  War  Bureau  re- 
ports.— See  also  Italy:  1915-1918. 

(d)  Continuation  of  Isonzo  campaign. — Ca- 
poretto. — "On  June  ist  the  Austro-Hungarians, 
strongly  reinforced,  started  a  counter-offensive  on 
the  sector  from  Gorizia  to  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
partly  successful  and  brought  Cadorna's  effort  to 
an  end.  From  May  iqth  to  May  2 2d  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  made  a  feint  at  an  offensive  in  the 
Adige  sector.  Cadorna  retorted  in  June  with 
minor  attacks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Asiago.  But 
this  front  remained  tranquil,  for  the  most  part, 
until  after  Caporetto.  Cadorna  made  his  final 
Isonzo  campaign  in  the  period  between  August  and 
October.  It  was  as  spirited  and  stubborn  as  the 
others.  But,  like  the  others,  it  produced  nothing 
substantial.  The  Austrians  called  this  last  effort, 
rather  derogatively  'the  nth  battle  of  the  Isonzo'; 
and  in  the  same  vein  the  German  General  Staff 
issued,  after  Caporetto,  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
great  Italian  defeat  as  'the  Twelfth  battle  of  the 
Isonzo." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  history  of  the 
Great  War,  p.  283. 

I.  Beginning  of  Itali.an  operations. — "The 
Italian  operation  began  on  August  19th  with  great 
promise.  After  five  days  of  bitter  fighting  the 
second  army,  under  General  Capello,  cleared  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bainsizza  plateau.  On  the 
24th  the  rest  of  Monte  Santo  was  stormed  and  the 
Austro-Hungarians  retired  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Bainsizza  stronghold.  At  last  the  way  toward 
Laibach  seemed  about  to  be  opened.  By  Septem- 
ber Capello  had  penetrated  the  plateau  to  a  depth 
of  seven  and  a  half  miles,  on  a  front  of  eleven 
miles." — Ibid.,  pp.  283-284. — "A  more  difficult  oper- 
ation, in  face  of  machine-gun  posts  and  a  deter- 
mined foe  entrenched  in  ground  of  such  vantage, 
has  seldom  been  allotted  to  any  force  in  the  world 
War.  Here  and  there  a  politically  weak  link  in 
the  enemy  armour,  like  the  Czechs  on  Monte 
Jelenik,  rendered  a  general  success  just  possible. 
Gradually,  as  day  followed  day  of  carnage,  point 
after  point  was  won.  The  highlying  hamlet  of 
Vrh  fell,  and  Hill  711,  keys  to  a  whole  region. 
Near  Plava,  operations  began  with  a  false  attack 
on  Monte  Santo  to  the  south,  while  to  the  north 
the  foot  of  the  Robot  valley  was  seized.  .  .  .  But 
far  to  northward  there  was  a  serious  set  back. 
The  attempt  to  turn  from  the  south  the  positions 


of  the  enemy  in  the  Santa  Lucia  and  Tolmino  re- 
gion was  held  to  be  so  important  that  General 
Hadoglio  himself  had  charge  of  that  ojjeration. 
Hut  the  .Austrians  could  not  be  dislodged  from 
their  fastness  round  Loin  protected  by  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Vogercek  torrent.  By  this  failure  the 
strategic  way  was  left  open  for  the  disaster  of 
Caporetto.  The  fall  of  Jelenik  was  followed  on 
the  23rd  and  24th  of  August  by  the  decisive  battle 
on  Vodice  and  Kobilek,  which  opened  out  the 
Italian  advance  over  the  south  of  the  Bainsizza 
plateau,  as  the  victory  on  Jelenik  had  already 
opened  it  out  over  the  part  to  the  north.  On  the 
crest  and  flanks  of  Vodice  both  sides  had  been  en- 
trenched at  close  quarters  ever  since  the  battle  in 
May.  The  hero  of  Vodice  was  the  line  old  soldier, 
General  Prince  Gonzaga.  .  .  .  On  the  24th  of  Aug- 
ust he  and  his  troops  had  the  reward  of  their  long 
vigil;  the  whole  system  of  AuL.lrian  trenches  run- 
ning from  the  farther  part  of  Vodice  round  the 
head  of  the  Robot  valley  on  to  Kobilek  itself, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment, was  stormed  in  grand  style.  Once  this  ob- 
stacle was  passed,  the  pursuit  went  raging  over 
the  Bainsizza  plateau  with  the  dash  characteristic 
of  the  Italians  whenever  they  are  well  led.  Part 
of  the  enemy  were  driven  steeply  down  into  the 
Gargaro  valley  and  chased  along  it  to  the  northern 
foot  of  San  Gabriele.  Monte  Santo  was  turned, 
surrounded,  and  forced  to  surrender.  .  .  .  During 
the  last  days  of  August  and  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, the  position  of  the  Italians  on  the  Bain- 
sizza was  highly  critical  on  account  of  their  im- 
perfect communications.  Meanwhile  fresh  enemy 
battalions  as  well  as  batteries  were  constantly  ar- 
riving from  Russia,  and  the  Austrians  would  have 
had  every  chance  of  success  if  they  had  been  able, 
with  all  the  hosts  now  collecting  on  Ternovo,  to 
attack  the  isolated  force  on  the  Bainsizza  before 
it  had  made  its  trenches  or  established  its  com- 
munications. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
great  Italian  assault  on  San  Gabriele  acted  as  a 
diversion  which  saved  the  Bainsizza.  .  .  [The  bat- 
tle of  San  Gabriele]  came  to  its  climax,  though 
by  no  means  to  its  end,  on  September  4th,  the  day 
they  stormed  the  summit.  .  .  .  During  the  ten  days 
following  the  Italian  capture  of  the  summit  (Sep- 
tember 4th)  division  after  division  was  flung  in  by 
both  sides  on  to  the  top  of  San  Gabriele,  in  'a 
fight  for  a  natural  fortress  within  as  narrow  hmits 
of  movement  as  any  old  battle  for  town  or  cas- 
tle.' .  .  .  The  attack  on  San  Gabriele,  though  it 
had  made  progress,  had  not  succeeded.  But  as  a 
diversion  it  had  saved  the  Bainsizza.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  September  [the  14th],  when  the  fighting  on 
San  Gabriele  died  down,  the  Italians  were  well  en- 
trenched on  Bainsizza,  and  their  communications 
with  the  Isonzo  had  been  re-established.  The 
road  from  Ravne  to  Vodice  had  been  re-made 
and  screened,  and  was  used  by  day  and  night. 
.  .  .  The  Italian  success  had  been  great,  but 
the  Russian  collapse  had  prevented  it  from 
being  pushed  home.  The  limit  of  human  en- 
durance had  been  reached,  and  both  sides  settled 
down  exhausted  on  the  ground  where  they  found 
themselves." — G.  M.  Treveiyan,  Scenes  from  Italy's 
war,  pp.  140,  142-143,  152-153,  157,  159-162.— "By 
the  middle  of  September  the  Italian  commander- 
in-chief  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  relinquish  [further  plans].  .  .  .  His  losses 
had  compelled  him  to  fill  up  his  units  with  new 
drafts  which  had  not  yet  been  tested.  The  flower 
of  his  armies  had  suffered  in  the  long  summer 
battles,  and  he  dared  not  risk  a  new  campaign  until 
he  was  once  more  certain  of  his  men.    Accordingly, 
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on  i8th  September,  he  cancelled  all  arrangements 
for  a  further  offensive,  and  informed  the  Allies 
that  his  main  operations  were  at  an  end.  The  AUies 
acquiesced,  but  it  would  appear  that  they  did  not 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  Cadorna's  decision.  He 
understood,  with  a  completeness  not  possible  as  yet 
to  the  French  and  British  staffs,  the  disastrous  possi- 
bilities involved  in  the  defection  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Her 
allies  did  not  realize  that  the  forces  of  Italy  had 
fought  themselves,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  a  stand- 
still, and  that  the  nation  behind  them,  scared  by 
the  vast  losses  and  at  the  mercy  of  treacherous 
propaganda,  was  in  no  position  to  aid  in  their 
recuperation.  Cadorna's  summary  methods  of  disci- 
pline— up  to  date  he  had  dismissed  217  generals, 
255  full  colonels,  and  335  battalion  commanders — 


to  decay,  such  a  retirement  must  be  drastic,  and 
would  involve  the  giving  up  of  all  the  ground  won 
since  May  1915.  Cadorna  delayed  and  was  lost. 
He  was  still  considering  his  policy  when  the  aval- 
anche overtook  him." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the 
Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  544-545. 

2.  Austro-German  counter-stroke. — Break 
THROUGH  AT  Caporetto. — "Bclow  Gorizia  .  .  . 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  commanding  the  Third  Army, 
was  less  successful  in  the  final  thrust  at  the  Carso. 
He  tried  to  take  Mount  Hermada  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Vippaco  Valley.  But  he  made  little 
progress,  meeting  powerful  counter-attacks.  By 
October  the  situation  on  the  Russian  front,  dis- 
turbed in  July  by  the  Korniloff  offensive,  had  sim- 
mered   down    to    an    informal    truce,   which    freed 
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had  filled  the  armies  with  officers  unknown  to  their 
men.  The  strategic  position  on  the  Isonzo  was 
dangerous  at  the  best,  and  its  peril' was  centupled 
by  the  weariness  and  discontent  of  the  Italian  troops 
and  the  new  plans  of  the  enemy.  Borocvitch  had 
also  been  fought  to  a  standstill.  In  spite  of  his 
reserves  from  Galicia  the  Bainsizza  and  San  Gabrielc 
had  shaken  his  strength  to  its  foundations,  and  he 
informed  his  Government  that  he  could  not  resist 
a  twelfth  Isonzo  battle.  Accordingly,  Germany 
agreed  to  stiffen  his  line  with  German  troops,  and 
to  ease  the  position  by  an  attack  on  the  grand 
scale.  Of  this  coming  offensive  the  Italian  Head- 
quarters were  fully  informed;  they  could  even 
guess  with  reasonable  confidence  its  locality ;  but 
they  hesitated  about  how  to  meet  it.  Capcllo  would 
have  anticipated  it  by  an  Italian  attack;  the  alter- 
native was  to  do  as  the  Germans  did  in  the  West 
in  March,  and  fall  back  to  an  invincible  position. 
But,  since  the  Trentino  defences  had  been  allowed 


Austro-Hungary  of  all  apprehension.  She  now 
rushed  eastern  troops  to  the  west  and  began  to 
plan,  with  German  aid,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Ital- 
ian menace  to  Trieste.  It  was  time.  The  defence 
of  the  Gorizia  front  had  been  arduous  and  costly. 
In  the  last  battle  of  the  Isonzo  Austria  had  lost 
thirty  thousand  prisoners.  Her  total  losses  were 
well  over  one  hundred  thousand.  The  German 
General  Staff  assumed  direction  of  the  great  coun- 
ter-stroke against  Italy.  Otto  Below's  Fourteenth 
Army  was  transferred  from  the  Riga  front  and 
was  used  as  the  battering-ram  with  which  to  break 
through  the  Italian  line  on  the  upper  Isonzo.  The 
Teuton  forces  were  grou^x-d  in  this  order,  from 
west  to  east,  on  the  Italian  front:  Hoctzcndorf, 
with  one  army  in  the  Trentino;  Krobatin,  with 
one,  in  the  Carnic  Alps;  then  Below,  above  the 
Bainsizza  plateau;  then  the  Archduke  Eugene, 
with  two  armies,  from  Bainsizza  down  to  Trieste. 
Below  had  chosen  the  weakest  spot  in  Cadorna's 
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defence.  From  Tolmino  north  the  Isonzo  Valley 
makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  north-west,  so  that  a 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca- 
poretto would  bring  the  enemy  directly  on  the 
flank,  and  rear  of  the  Italian  armies  which  were 
lighting  in  the  mountains  east  of  (Jorizia.  From 
Caporetto  it  was  only  a  short  march  south-west 
to  the  Natisone  Valley,  which  emerges  Irom  the 
Friuli  foothills  at  Cividale,  an  important  military 
base,  onl\'  ten  niiles  east  of  Italian  Grand  Head- 
quarters at  Udine.  The  Tolmino-Plczzo  line,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  upper  Isonzo,  was  held  by  the 
left  wing  of  Capello's  Second  Army.  But  as  there 
had  been  no  active  fighting  on  it  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  its  defence  was  naturally  assigned 
to  the  second  class  divisions." — W.  L.  McPherson, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  pp.  284-285. — "On  Uc- 
tober  21  Austro-German  batteries  of  heavy  artil- 
lery bombarded  the  Plezzo-Tolmino  front  and  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Bainsizza  Plateau.  As  the 
Italian  guns  were  greatly  outranged  and  outnum- 
bered, the  Teutons  with  little  difficulty  broke 
through  the  defensive  positions  and  crossed  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  upper  Isonzo.  Two  Italian 
corps  threw  down  their  rifles  and  treasonably  ran 
away  or  surrendered,  thus  uncovering  Caporetto 
and  permitting  the  enemy  promptly  to  outflank 
the  Italian  armies  to  the  south.  The  rapid  advance 
of  the  Teutons  from  Caporetto  made  the  hasty 
retreat  from  the  Bainsizza  and  Carso  plateaus 
westward  across  the  Isonzo  almost  a  rout." — C.  J. 
H.  Hayes,  Brief  history  of  the  Great  War,  p.  295. 
— "The  possibility  of  an  Austrian  offensive  under 
German  leadership  and  strengthened  by  German 
divisions  had  never  been  seriously  considered,  and 
no  adequate  preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
rapid  withdrawal  of  troops  and  artillery  or  of  the 
vast  stores  of  cattle  and  grain  assembled  close  be- 
hind the  fighting  line." — G.  P.  Gooch,  History  of 
modern  Europe,  i8jS-igig,  p.  641. 

3.  Re.ason  for  Italian  defeat. — Caporetto 
DISASTER. — "Now  followcd,  35  if  from  a  blue  sky, 
that  tremendous  cataclysm  which  almost  ruined 
Italy  and  bade  fair  to  ruin  the  cause  of  her  Al- 
lies, but  ended  in  giving  to  her  a  new  national  pur- 
pose and  discipline,  and  to  the  Allies  a  closer  unity. 
History,  obedient  to  the  popular  instinct  for  the 
concentrated  and  the  picturesque,  has  already  de- 
cided to  call  the  whole  sequence  of  great  events 
by  the  name  of  little  Alpine  market-town.  All  the 
meanings  now  implied  by  the  word  'Caporetto' — 
the  immense  and  complicated  causes  and  effects  of 
the  disaster  of  which  the  military  sweep  over  two 
provinces  and  the  rally  on  the  Piave  were  merely 
the  symbols;  the  mentality  and  character  of  a 
race;  the  merits  and  defects  of  its  political  and 
educational  system;  the  relations  of  the  different 
classes  and  parties  to  the  war;  the  enemy  propa- 
ganda; the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front; 
the  world-strategy  of  Ludendorff  and  the  new  Ger- 
man tactices;  the  actions  of  Cadorna  and  his  sub- 
ordinates; Rapallo  and  the  coming  of  the  Allies; 
and  all  the  shifting  fortunes  of  that  wide-flung 
winter  battle-fieM — those  things  will  fill  volumes, 
shelves,  and  libraries  in  the  generations  to  come. 
And,  regardless  of  all  this  massive  learning  and 
controversy,  the  people's  own  tradition,  told  by  the 
peasant  at  his  fireside,  will  burn  itself,  deep  as  the 
shame  and  pride  of  Cannae  and  its  sequel,  into  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  civilized  race  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  First,  there  were  a  few  regiments  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  previously-formed  intention,  aban- 
doned their  duty,  and  surrendered  on  purpose. 
This  was  'Caporetto'  in  the  narrower  and  more 
strictly    accurate    sense,    for   it    was    only    in    that 


geographical  zone  that  such  betrayal  occurred; 
but  unfortunately  Caporetto  was  the  key  to  the 
whole  strategic  position.  The  phenomenon  of 
voluntary  surrender  had  been  so  common  in  the 
Austrian  army  throughout  the  war,  beginning  with 
the  early  battles  round  Lemberg,  that  an  elaborate 
system  babied  on  trustworthy  machine-gunners  had 
been  devised  to  meet  it;  but  it  was  so  exceptional 
in  the  Italian  army  that  it  took  the  authorities 
who  might  have  prevented  it  by  surprise,  and 
struck  them  with  something  akin  to  panic.  When, 
consequently,  a  general  retreat  had  been  ordered, 
the  second  category  of  conduct  was  observable  in 
a  much  larger  number  of  men.  The  army  of 
Bainsizza,  San  Gabriele,  and  Gorizia,  who  had  no 
thought  of  giving  way  when  the  enemy  offensive 
began  in  the  last  week  of  October,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attacks  made  on  their  positions,  until 
the  order  came  from  Cadorna  to  retreat  beyond 
the  Tagliamento.  They  carried  out  irreproachably 
the  difficult  retirement  across  the  Isonzo  gorge  and 
out  of  the  hills;  but  as  they  proceeded  over  the 
plain,  hustled  by  the  victorious  enemy  pouring 
down  on  their  flank  from  Cividale,  they  were  grad- 
ually infected  by  the  sense  that  all  was  lost. 
Mainly  between  Udine  and  the  Tagliamento,  they 
gave  way  at  length  to  the  war-weariness  which  had 
so  long  been  at  strife  with  their  valour  and  pa- 
triotism, flung  away  their  rifles  wholesale,  and 
passed  round  the  word,  'Andiamo  a  casa'  ('We're 
going  home').  The  last  scenes  of  the  Second  Army 
were  a  sad  falling  from  what  the  same  men  had 
shown  themselves  two  months  before.  The  third 
and  largest  category  of  all  consisted  of  the  troops 
who  did  their  duty  throughout.  Most  of,  though 
not  quite  all,  the  Third  Army  from  the  Carso,  and 
the  Fifth,  First,  and  Fourth  Armies  on  the  Cadore 
and  Trentino  fronts,  saved  Italy  by  holding  fast 
where  required,  and  retreating  in  order  where  nec- 
essary, so  that  the  shorter  line  was  successfully  es- 
tablished in  the  early  days  of  November.  Many 
heroic  feats  of  individual  companies,  regiments,  and 
divisions  illumined  the  worst  hours  of  the  Retreat. 
And  some  of  the  finest  of  these  were  performed  by 
units  of  the  Second  Army  itself,  both  in  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Matajur  above  Caporetto,  and  in 
the  plain  of  Udine.  I  may  be  regarded  as  partial, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Second  Army,  though  it  can 
scarcely  complain  if  it  has  been  made  to  bear  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  was  not  really  a  worse  army 
than  any  other,  except  for  the  untried  and  unde- 
sirable elements  whom  the  authorities  had  care- 
lessly thrust  into  Caporetto  that  autumn.  The 
men  at  Plava  and  Gorizia  had  up  till  then  per- 
formed the  most  brilliant  and  sustained  feats  of 
arms  done  by  any  part  of  the  Italian  forces,  and 
if  at  last  they  gave  way  worse  than  the  others, 
that  was  only  in  proportion  to  their  geographical 
propinquity  to  the  break-through  on  their  flank 
and  rear.  Elements  in  the  Third  Army  suffered 
the  same  disintegration  for  the  same  reason.  The 
half-million  men  of  whom  the  Second  Army  was 
composed  must  not  be  condemned  in  a  mass,  nor 
their  previous  achievements  forgotten.  None  the 
less  the  now  established  tradition  that  the  Duke  of 
Aosta's  Third  Army  saved  the  situation  by  its  su- 
perior discipline  in  the  retreat  from  the  Carso  and 
by  turning  to  bay  behind  the  Piave,  represents  an 
essential  truth.  Such  in  the  main  were  the  phe- 
nomena; but  their  causes  are  a  subject  far  more 
diffused  and  obscure.  ...  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge [however]  that  the  ranks  of  these  regiments 
were  filled  up  with  several  thousands  of  the  muni- 
t'on  workers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
Turin   revolt.     To  concentrate  these  men  at   Ca- 
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poretto  as  a  punishment  was  not  a  very  fortunate 
inspiration.  I  know  from  what  I  have  been  told 
by  those  who  were  in  Caporetto  in  the  last  weeks 
before  the  disaster,  that  the  soldiers  made  no  se- 
cret of  their  intentions,  and  that  many  of  their 
officers  lived  in  fear  of  their  own  men,  locking 
themselves  up  carefully  at  night.  Indeed  certain 
of  these  troops  refused  to  accept  the  usual  gifts  dis- 
tributed by  patriotic  agencies  among  the  men  at 
the  front,  grounding  their  reiusal  on  the  fact  that 
they  regarded  themselves  as  no  longer  in  service. 
This  refusal  .  .  .  gravely  alarmed  certain  persons 
in  Venice,  and  was,  therefore,  probably  known  in 
other  quarters  up  and  down  Italy.  But  since  there 
had  been  so  little  treachery  in  the  Italian  army 
heretofore,  and  since  Caporetto  was  regarded  as  a 
quiet  part  of  the  line,  the  responsible  authorities 
left  matters  alone.  Possibly  the  too  great  isola- 
tion in  which  the  Commando  Supremo  was  said  to 
live  under  General  Cadorna's  regime  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  to  scent  the  smoke  before 
the  fire.  If  so,  that  General,  to  whom  Italy  and 
the  Allies  owe  so  much,  has  dearly  paid  for  the  de- 
fects of  his  qualities.  ...  [A  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances marked  Caporetto  out  to  the  genius 
of  Ludendorff  as  the  place  for  German  attack.] 
A  magnificent  road,  and  a  railway  alongside  it 
which  the  Italians  had  just  finished,  led  down  a 
gorge  through  the  hills  from  Caporetto  to  Cividale, 
and  if  once  the  Austro-Germans  could  debouch 
on  Cividale  they  had  turned  the  flank  and  rear  of 
all  the  armies  on  the  Isonzo  front.  It  was  true 
that  Monte  Nero  could  not  be  taken  by  assault, 
but  if  low-lying  Caporetto  was  captured  behind 
it,  the  Alpini  on  the  great  mountain  could  be  iso- 
lated and  marked  while  the  race  to  the  plain  went 
on.  Caporetto  could  be  attacked  from  Plezzo  and 
from  Tolmino,  down  and  up  the  course  of  the 
Isonzo.  The  Monte  Nero  positions  were  really  too 
high  up  to  protect  the  town  at  their  feet.  These 
operations  were  rendered  the  easier  by  the  dan- 
gerously sharp  angle  here  formed  by  the  Italian 
line.  This  angle  was  threatened  by  the  Austrians' 
bridgehead  at  Santa  Lucia,  which  their  successful 
defence  of  Lom  in  the  last  days  of  August  had  still 
left  in  their  hands.  And  now  they  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  disaffected  regiments  sent  up 
to  guard  these  vital  but  little  regarded  positions. 
Everything  pointed  to  this  as  the  place  for  the 
attack  by  von  Below's  six  German  divisions,  em- 
ploying Ludendorff  s  new  tactics  of  'infiltration' 
with  which  successful  experiments  had  already  been 
made  on  the  Russian  front  in  September.  On  these 
lines  the  stroke  was  played  on  October  24,  191 7, 
with  complete  success." — G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Scenes 
from  Italy's  War,  pp.  163-168,  176-177. — See  also 
Italy:   1917. 

4.  Continued  Austro-German  advance. — Tt.\l- 
lANS  RALLY. — "Below's  troops  were  secretly  de- 
ployed on  the  Tolmino-Plezzo  front.  The  offen- 
sive vv-as  set  in  advance  for  October  24th  and 
began  promptly  on  that  day  with  a  violent  bom- 
bardment. This  included  the  use  of  gas  waves  and 
liquid  fire,  which  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
troops  quite  unaccustomed  to  them.  The  Italian 
line  yielded  at  many  points.  German  infantry 
crossed  the  Isonzo  at  Tolmino  and  also  at  Plezzo 
and  converged  toward  Caporetto,  thus  isolatinn  the 
Italians  holding  Monte  Nero  and  other  advanced 
points  in  the  centre,  to  the  east  of  the  Isonzo.  By 
October  26th  Below  had  reached  the  ui)i)er  Na- 
tisone  Valley.  From  Tolmino  also  he  had  pushed 
south-west  beyond  Ronzina,  on  the  Isonzo,  cap- 
turing many  thousands  of  non  combatants  at- 
tached to  the  services  in  the  Italian  rear.     On  the 


27th  the  Fourteenth  German  Army  took  Monte 
Matajur,  the  chief  defence  of  the  upper  Natisone 
Valley.  The  next  day  it  reached  Cividale.  On 
October  30th  it  occupied  Udine.  The  break- 
through at  Tolmino  imperilled  the  centre  and  right 
of  the  Second  Italian  army,  occupying  the  Bain- 
sizza  Plateau  and  the  region  east  of  Gorizia.  It 
retreated  in  disorder,  pressed  by  the  Archduke 
Eugene.  A  temporary  stand  by  its  rear  guards 
on  Vippaco  Ridge  enabled  it  to  get  clear.  The 
Third  Army  had  ample  time  to  retreat  west  in  the 
coast  region.  It  suffered  relatively  small  losses. 
But  the  rout  of  the  Second  Army  had  uncovered 
the  right  fiank  of  the  Fourth  Army,  guarding  the 
line  in  the  Carnic  Alps.  Krobatin  pushed  down 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tagliamento  River  to  Ge- 
mona  and,  farther  west,  down  the  little  valleys  of 
the  streams  which  enter  the  Piave.  Three  Italian 
armies  were  thus  retreating  south  and  west  toward 
a  new  defensive  line,  which  should  stretch  north 
across  the  Venetian  Plain  and  then  bend  west  to 
link  up  with  the  First  Army's  positions  facing  the 
Trentino.  The  first  halting  place  was  the  Taglia- 
mento River  By  the  time  they  got  to  it  the 
Italians  had  lost  180,000  prisoners  and  1,500  guns. 
A  hne  along  the  Tagliamento — at  least  along  its 
middle  course — had  been  partially  prepared  to 
cover  a  retreat.  But  it  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  open  to  a  turning  movement  from  the  north. 
The  much  shorter  l.ne  of  the  Livenza  River  was 
then  chosen  as  a  barrier.  In  the  retreat  to  it, 
ending  November  8th,  the  Italian  loss  in  prisoners 
had  mounted  to  250,000  and  in  guns  to  2,300.  The 
Livenza  line  was  also  untenable  on  the  north.  It 
was  occupied  for  a  few  days  only  while  the  Piave 
line,  twentj'  miles  farther  back,  was  being  prepared. 
Here  the  broken  Italian  armies  rallied  effectively 
in  the  middle  of  November.  General  Cadorna  was 
transferred  from  the  supreme  command  to  a  place 
on  the  new  Inter-Allied  War  Council,  and  General 
Diaz  was  nominated  as  his  successor.  Diaz  wisely 
decided  to  fight  it  out  with  the  intruders  on  the 
Piave." — W.  L.  McPherson,  History  of  the  Great 
War,  pp.  286-287. 

5.  Italian  stand  on  the  Piave. — "By  a  for- 
tunate indiscretion  Cadorna,  in  his  first  rage  at 
the  news  from  Caporetto,  had  issued  a  com- 
munique telling  the  truth  about  the  betrayal,  and 
cursing  the  regiments  who  had  opened  Italy's 
housedoor  to  the  foe.  The  first  draft  was  hastily 
suppressed  and  reissued  in  a  modified  form ;  but 
not  before  enough  people  had  seen  the  original  to 
send  it  fiying  by  old  Rumour's  post  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Italy.  It  brought  to  their  senses 
many  blind  and  weak-kneed  patriots.  Suddenly, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  men  and  women  in  Turin 
and  Florence,  and  in  the  remotest  villages  of  north 
and  south,  saw  what  they  had  done  by  their  mur- 
murings,  their  cryings  for  peace  when  thee  was 
no  peace,  their  sympathy  with  deserters,  their  dis- 
rouraging  letters  to  the  front." — G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
Scenes  from  Italy's  war,  p.  iqr. — "The  Piave  line 
was  not  inherently  strong.  It  was  not  as  well  se- 
cured again.st  a  turning  movement  as  was  the  line 
of  the  Adige.  But  a  retreat  to  the  .Xdige  would 
have  involved  the  surrender  of  Venice,  Padua,  and 
Vicenza  and  practically  all  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netia.  It  would  have  been  an  exaggerated  con- 
fession of  Italian  weakness.  If  Vonetia  was  to  be 
defended,  the  defence  would  have  to  be  made  on 
the  Piave.  And  the  Piave  line  [ioss<^'ssed  certain 
obvious  advantages.  It  cou'd  be  flooded  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  .Adriatic  sector,  thus 
sheltering  \'enice.  It  ran  north-west  to  the  moun- 
tains, instead  of  no-th,  and  from  its  upper  course 
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the  Italian  front  could  be  easily  extended  west 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Brenta,  thence  to  the 
Asias^o-Arsiero  region  and  on  to  the  Adige.  Such 
a  readjustment  compelled  a  retirement  ol  the  rif^ht 
wing  of  the  First  Army,  which  had  been  holding 
the  district  west  of  the  i'iave.  It  left  the  Italians 
cHnging  precariously  to  the  last  ridges  of  the  Alps 
above  the  Venetian  Plain.  And  it  also  transferred 
the  shock  of  the  Teuton  attack  from  the  east  to 
the  north.  From  the  middle  of  November  till  the 
end  of  December  the  Austro-German  effort  cen- 
tred on  the  mountain  line  between  the  Piave  and 
the  Brenta  and  thence  west  across  the  Asiago  Pla- 
teau. Hoetzendorff  IHoetzendorf]  and  Krobatin 
threw  masses  of  troops  against  the  Italian  posi- 
tions from  Monte  Tomba,  near  the  Piave,  acrosis 
to  Monte  Grappa  and  the  Brenta,  and  from  the 
Brenta  west  to  the  Astico.  The  Italian  armies  on 
this  front  were  reinforced  by  three  British  divisions 
and  a  small  French  army  under  General  Fayolle. 
It  was  able  to  hold  its  own,  though  pressed  back 
close  to  the  plain  in  the  region  west  of  the  Brenta. 
In  an  offensive  lasting  from  December  sth  to  De- 
cember 8th  Hoetzendorff  captured  fifteen  thou- 
sand prisoners  west  of  the  Brenta.  On  December 
15th  Col  Caprille  was  stormed  and,  on  December 
19th,  Monte  Assolone.  Five  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken  in  these  two  operations.  The  Austrians 
were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  plain.  But  the 
Italians  made  a  timely  counter-attack  and  retook 
Monte  Assolone.  In  the  last  week  of  December, 
Hoetzendorff  captured  Col  del  Rosso  and  Monte 
Valbella,  at  the  head  of  the  Frenzela  Valley,  run- 
ning north-west  from  the  Brenta.  Nine  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  But  at  last  the  winter  snows 
intervened  and  operations  ceased.  Just  before  New 
Year's  the  French  had  a  brilliant  local  success  at 
Monte  Tomba.  The  Teuton  offensive  yielded  in 
all  2,700  guns  and  nearly  300,000  prisoners.  About 
four  thousand  square  miles  of  Italian  territory 
were  overrun.  The  Caporetto  campaign  was  an- 
other terrific  indictment  of  the  feebleness  of  Allied 
strategy.  An  immediate  outcome  was  the  Rapallo 
Conference  [November,  191 7],  at  which  the 
French,  British,  and  Italian  governments  agreed  to 
create  an  Inter-Allied  General  Staff,  consisting  of 
General  Foch,  General  Wilson,  and  General  Ca- 
dorna.  This  staff  was  to  act  as  advisers  to  a 
supreme  war  council,  composed  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  one  other  member  of  the  government  of 
each  of  the  three  Powers.  This  was  a  step — but 
only  a  halting  one — toward  unity  of  military  con- 
trol. The  Supreme  War  Council  functioned  with- 
out effect  so  far  as  introducing  a  centralized  di- 
rection of  the  war  was  concerned.  Another  great 
Allied  disaster — the  defeat  of  the  British  Fifth 
Army  west  of  St.  Quentin — was  needed  to  prod  the 
Allied  governments  into  selecting  a  generalissimo 
and  entrusting  him  with  command  on  all  the 
fronts." — W.  L.  McPherson,  History  oj  the  Great 
War,  pp.  287-289. 

6.  Official  communique. — "A  violent  attack 
and  the  feeble  resistance  of  detachments  of  the  Sec- 
ond Army  permitted  Austro-German  forces  to 
pierce  our  left  wing  on  the  Julian  front.  The 
valiant  efforts  of  other  troops  were  not  successul 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  Fatherland.  The  bravery  dis- 
played by  our  soldiers  in  so  many  memorable  bat- 
tles fought  and  won  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  gives  our  Supreme  Command  a  pledge  that 
this  time,  too,  the  army  to  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  country  are  entrusted  will  know  how 
to  fulfill  its  duty." — General  L.  Cadorna,  Official 
communiquS,  Oct.  28,  1917. 


7.  British  and  French  forces  in  Italy. — 
Plumer,  the  general  in  command  of  the  British 
force  which  was  sent  to  Italy,  "found  on 
arrival  that  the  general  situation  was  certainly 
disquieting.  The  Italian  Army  had  just  re- 
ceived a  very  severe  blow,  from  which  it  was 
bound  to  require  time  to  recover  and  reorganize ; 
and  although  every  effort  was  being  made  to  dis- 
patch the  French  and  British  Forcfci  to  the  theatre 
of  operations,  it  was  obvious,  owing  to  the  limited 
railway  facilities,  that  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore these  forces  could  be  regarded  as  a  material 
factor.  .  .  .  The  Italian  retreat  had  been  arrested 
on  the  river  Piave,  but  it  was  uncertain  whether 
they  would  hold  this  line,  and  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  arranged  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  two  of  our  divisions  should  move  forward 
on  arrival  to  the  hills  north  and  south  of  Vicenza, 
where  a  stand  could  certainly  have  been  made. 
The  forward  march  was  well  carried  out.  .  .  .  By 
the  time  we  had  reached  the  above  position  the 
general  situation  had  improved,  and  we  accord- 
ingly made  an  offer  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
to  take  over  sectors  in  the  foothills  of  the  Asiago 
plateau,  which  would  have  placed  us  in  a  strategi- 
cally sound  position  to  withstand  attack  either' 
from  the  north  or  north-east.  At  this  stage,  how- 
ever, snow  was  imminent.  .  .  .  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  should  instead  take  over  the  Mon- 
tello  sector  with  the  French  on  our  left;  to  which 
we  agreed.  The  Montello  sector  is  a  feature  by 
itself,  and  an  important  one.  It  acts  as  a  hinge 
to  the  whole  Italian  Hne,  joining  as  it  does  that 
portion  facing  north  from  Mt.  Tomba  to  Lake 
Garda,  with  the  defensive  line  of  the  river  Piave 
covering  Venice,  which  was  held  by  the  Third 
Italian  Army.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  entry 
of  French  and  British  troops  into  the  line  at  this 
time  had  an  excellent  moral  effect,  and  it  enabled 
the  Italians  to  withdraw  troops  to  train  and  reor- 
ganize. There  were  at  this  time  several  German 
divisions  east  of  the  river  Piave,  and  it  was  quite 
likely  that  an  attack  to  force  that  river  and  cap- 
ture Venice  was  in  contemplation.  We  took  over 
the  Hne  of  4th  December,  and  at  once  got  to  work 
to  organize  the  defences  in  depth,  keeping  as  large 
a  reserve  as  was  possible  in  hand  in  case  of  un- 
foreseen eventualities  occurring  in  other  portions 
of  the  line.  Such  did  occur,  as  the  enemy  com- 
menced to  develop  local  attacks  on  the  Grappa 
and  Asiago  sectors,  first  in  one  and  then  in  the 
other,  assisted  undoubtedly  by  German  batteries. 
.  .  .  December  was  an  an.xious  month.  Local  at- 
tacks grew  more  frequent  and  more  severe,  and 
though  the  progress  made  was  not  great  and  Ital- 
ian counter-attacks  were  constantly  made,  yet  the 
danger  of  a  break  through  into  the  plains  un- 
doubtedly increased.  The  general  impression  con- 
veyed by  these  attacks  was  that  the  Austrians  were 
being  encouraged  to  persevere  with  their  attacks 
in  the  hope  of  getting  down  into  the  plains  for  the 
winter,  and  that  the  German  divisions  were  being 
kept  in  reserve  with  the  intention  of  concentrating 
them  at  short  notice  to  force  home  an  attack 
should  opportunity  offer.  Rear  lines  of  defence 
were  constructed  under  our  supervision,  and  as 
time  passed  and  preparations  became  more  for- 
ward the  general  atmosphere  of  security  improved. 
This  was  increased  by  the  attempt  of  the  Italians 
to  recapture  Mt.  Asolone  on  22nd  December,  which 
resulted  in  the  southern  slopes  being  again  in  Ital- 
ian hands.  The  following  day,  however,  the  pen- 
dulum again  swung  to  the  Asiago,  as  the  enemy 
captured  Mt.  Melago  and  Col  Rosso.  The  Italians 
retook  the  former  by  counter-attack.     Christmas 
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Day  found  us,  therefore,  with  the  situation  both 
on  the  Grappa  and  Asiago  serious,  the  latter  the 
more  so;  but  the  Italians,  thouph  suffering  from 
prolonged  strain  and  cold,  were  offering  a  stub- 
born resistance.  From  this  time  the  situation 
gradually  improved.  The  French  carried  out  a 
brilliant  attack  on  30th  December  in  the  Mt. 
Tomba  sector,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  over 
1,500  Austrian  prisoners.  British  artillery  assisted 
in  this  operation.  During  all  this  period  we  had 
carried  out  continuous  patrol  work  across  the 
river  Piave  and  much  successful  counter-battery 
work.  The  Piave  is  a  very  serious  obstacle,  espe- 
cially at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  breadth  op- 
posite the  British  front  being  considerably  over 
1,000  yards  and  the  current  14  knots.  Every  form 
of  raft  and  boat  has  been  used,  but  wading  has 
proved  the  most  successful;  but  the  icy  cold 
water  made  the  difficulties  even  greater.  In  spite 
of  this  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of  volunteers, 
both  officers  and  men,  for  these  enterprises." — H. 
Plumer,  Official  report.  Mar.  9,   1018. 

(e)  Effects  of  the  fighting  on  the  Piave  and 
Asiago. — "The  effects  of  the  saneuinary  fighting 
along  the  lower  Piave,  where  the  Italian  Third 
Army,  under  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  had  checked  the 
invaders,  were  described  on  Nov.  19,  191 7.  by  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  who  had  made  a 
tour  of  thirty  miles  along  the  battle  front,  visit- 
ing Zenson,  Fagare,  and  the  Sega  Mill.  'Every- 
where,' he  wrote,  'the  enemy  had  been  thrown 
back,  except  at  the  brink  of  the  river  at  Zenson, 
where  a  few  men  were  huddled  in  the  bushes, 
unable  to  go  backward  or  forward,  and  were  be- 
ing slowly  cut  to  pieces.  At  Fagare,  Follina,  and 
the  Sega  Mill  the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, having  been  accomplished  in  fearful  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  on  Nov.  16  and  17.  .  .  .  The 
cemetery  road,  where  the  Austrians  advanced  and 
set  up  their  line  of  quick-firers  .  .  .  was  littered 
as  though  a  tornado  had  passed  by.  .  .  .  The 
trees  on  either  side  were  cut  in  two,  and  the 
lines  of  bushes  were  leveled  like  grain  before  a 
storm.  Just  ahead  on  the  road  was  Sega  Mill, 
where  the  bloodiest  fighting  was  centered.  .  .  . 
Going  on  to  Zenson,  the  little  town  could  be  seen 
to  have  been  retaken  by  the  Italians  after  the 
enemy  had  obtained  a  brief  lodgment  in  it.  Be- 
hind the  town  on  the  river  edge  are  bushes.  Here 
were  huddled  what  remained  of  the  first  enemy 
storming  party  which  crossed  the  river.  The  whole 
place  was  swept  by  fire,  and  one  realized  the  fear- 
ful furnace  these  men  were  in.  As  our  party 
passed  the  inundated  region  the  tops  of  corn- 
stalks could  be  seen  above  the  long  stretches  of 
water,  indicating  that  it  was  about  five  feet  deep. 
Similar  traces  of  vineyards  could  be  seen  above 
the  flood.  Soldiers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  were 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  They  had  opened 
the  sluices  wide,  and  the  water  was  up  to  the 
sills.'  " — New  York  Times  Current  History,  Jan., 
1918. 

I.  Battles  in  the  mountains. — "Between  the 
Piave  and  Brenta  Rivers  and  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau  the  Austrians  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Italians,  but  the  mountainous  terrain  gave  the 
defenders  some  advantage,  and  in  both  regions 
terrific  fighting  went  on  from  day  to  day.  On 
Nov.  22  a  great  encircling  attack  was  attempted 
by  the  Austro-German  forces  against  Monte  Me- 
letta,  but  the  Italians  held  all  their  positions. 
Where  the  spurs  of  Monte  Tomba  overhang  the 
Piave  River  the  enemy's  artillery  concentrated  in 
a  desperate  attempt  to  blast  a  road  to  the  heart 
of  the  plain  of  Venice.   The  first  concerted  attack 


here  was  described  by  Perceval  Gibbon  under  date 
of  Nov.  22:  'For  three  days  previously  the  Ital- 
ians on  the  west  bank  at  Cornuda,  at  Vidon  Bridge, 
and  along  the  banks  had  seen  the  distant  roads 
on  the  other  side  crowded  with  the  enemy — a 
whole  army  moving  in  plain  sight  against  the 
background  of  Autumn  hills  and  flowing  down 
to  threaten  the  river.  Such  gunfire  as  only  a 
month  ago  the  Italians  could  have  developed  on 
the  Isonzo  would  have  shut  the  roads  in  a  hun- 
dred places,  but  that  is  not  possible  now,  and 
the  great  machine  of  death  and  destruction  came 
down  to  its  place.  Ahead  of  it  the  big  motor  guns 
flung  their  fire  curtain  among  the  villages  that 
so  recently  were  new  to  war,  and  at  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  (Nov.  17), 
as  soon  as  it  was  definitely  dark,  came  the  first 
attempt  to  cross.'"— /bid. 


EMMANUEL  PHILIBERT,  DUKE  OF  AOSTA 

2.  Attack  in  river  boats. — ^Von  Below  wasted 
no  time  in  attempts  to  bridge  the  river.  He  had 
a  flotilla  of  those  large,  high-nosed  boats  which 
are  used  on  the  rivers  of  the  plain,  and  several 
companies  occupying  about  forty  of  these  craft 
came  suddenly  poling  and  rowing  into  the  glare 
of  the  searchlights  in  an  attempt  to  get  across  and 
gain  a  footing  by  mere  swiftness  and  suddenness 
of  manoeuvre.  .  .  .  The  Italian  machine  guns 
and  those  deadly  Fiat  machine  pistols,  which  fire 
faster  than  any  known  weapon,  started  to  life 
with  a  single  lending  roar.  The  boats,  which  had 
been  rowed  with  desperate  energy,  and  were 
crammed  to  the  gunwales  with  men,  stopped  as 
though  they  had  run  aground,  flogged  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  frenzy  of  fire.  .  .  .  Save  for  the  swim- 
mers who  surrendered  and  the  wounded  who  came 
ashore  lower  down,  not  a  man  of  them  reached 
the   Italian   side." — Ibid. 

3.  Second  attempt  successful. — "But  another 
attack  was  already  in  preparation  opposite  the 
village   of    Fener   itself,    and   already    the   German 
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guns  were  shelling  the  riiins  of  the  little  place 
and  the  positions  around  it,  and  at  i  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning  a  large  body  of  them  managed  to 
pass  the  water  in  the  darkness  and  to  secure  a 
footing  on  the  western  bank.  Supported  by  in- 
tense shellfire  from  their  guns  across  the  river, 
they  pushed  on  and  occupied  the  village,  while 
the  Italians  fell  back  wilh  their  machine  guns. 
The  enemy's  organization  was  as  good  as  always. 
Hardly  were  his  first  men  in  the  village  when  his 
pontoons  were  swinging  down  the  river  into  posi- 
tion, and  from  above,  on  Monfenera,  searchlights 
showed  the  methodical  bustle  of  activity  as  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  brought  their  forces  for- 
ward for  the  next  prompt  step  in  the  unending 
battle.  There  was  no  rest.  Before  noon  on  Tues- 
day the  big  Prussians  were  thrusting  at  the  slopes 
at  Monfenera,  and  by  night  they  were  aloft  on 
the  steep  sides  of  the  river.  Their  fire  was  truly 
infernal  at  this  time.  They  moved  behind  a  walk- 
ing wall  of  shells  converging  from  the  eastern 
roads,  where  their  motor  guns  were  massed  in 
large  numbers.  ...  An  Italian  counter-attack 
was  launched.  .  .  .  The  Italian  Fourth  Army 
.  .  .  charged  with  the  bayonet  again  and  again, 
turning  the  fight  into  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  at 
a  dozen  points.  From  the  very  start  the  enemy 
began  to  yield  ground,  and  when  night  fell  he 
had  been  thrown  back  for  more  than  half  the 
distance  to  the  river.  He  tried  more  than  once 
to  return  to  the  attack,  but  failed  to  achieve  any- 
thing."— Ibid. 

4.  In  the  Brenta  gorge. — "The  full  strength 
of  the  Fourteenth  Army  under  von  Below  was 
aimed  at  the  Brenta  Valley  and  the  adjoining 
slopes  of  Monte  Grappa.  A  part  of  Perceval  Gib- 
bon's account  of  the  fighting  there  in  the  last 
week  of  November  is  as  follows:  'The  gorge  of 
the  Brenta  became  a  spout  of  shells,  aimed  at 
the  Italian  machine-gun  positions,  and  the  Grappa 
front,  where  Monte  Pertica  flanks  it  on  the  north 
and  Col  del  Orso  and  Monte  Solarolo  on  the 
northeast,  were  searched  from  end  to  end  with 
exhaustive  fire  by  great  masses  of  medium  calibre 
artillery,  in  which  the  enemy  is  especially  rich. 
.  .  .  Three  times  they  withdrew  to  shelter,  while 
their  guns  searched  afresh  for  the  Italian  emplace- 
ments, and  three  times  went  forward  again,  al- 
ways with  the  same  result.  ...  It  was  a  clear 
repulse   for  the  enemy.'  " — Ibid. 

5.  Alpini  versus  Edelwei'=s — "His  next  attack 
was  upon  another  point  of  the  Grappa  front, 
where  the  Col  della  Berreta  lifts  over  the  Brenta 
Valley  east  and  a  little  south  of  San  Marino.  The 
fine  flower  of  Austrian  mountain  troops  was 
brought  up,  the  famous  Edelweiss.  .  .  .  'The 
Alpini  and  infantry,  who  held  the  line,  were  ter- 
ribly outnumbered,  and  from  the  first  moment 
their  communications  with  the  rear  were  broken, 
the  telephone  wires  cut  into  short  lengths  by  shells, 
the  signalers  shot  down  as  they  tried  to  speak 
with  flags,  and  runners  who  started  were  never 
heard  of  again.  .  .  .  The  leading  Italian  infantry 
and  Alpini  fought  desperately  in  their  trenches  and 
out  of  them ;  there  was  never  a  moment  at  which 
they  were  not  snowed  under  by  weight  of  num- 
bers [until]  .  .  .  along  that  battered  front  there 
ran  news  that  reinforcements  were  coming  up  and 
.  .  .  the  Edelweiss  never  had  another  chance.' " 
—Ibid. 

6.  Stopping  the  Asiago  drive. — "On  the  high 
tableland  that  takes  its  name  from  the  ruined 
village  of  Asiago  the  Italians  met  the  supreme 
test.    General  von  Hoetzendorf  massed  his  strong- 


est  divisions  here  for  a   blow  that   was   to  smash 
a   way   through   the   Sette   Comuni   and   down   the 
Brenta  Valley  to  the  plain  of  Venice;  and  here  a 
small    Italian    army    under   General    Boriani    stood 
its   ground    under    daily    attack    from    Nov.    9    to 
the   end   of   the   month,   yiekling   a    little   at   some 
points,  but  triumi)hanlly   preventing   the  Austrians 
from   breaking   thr()U'.^h.    The   Austro-Germans  de- 
livered   a    heavier    blow    in    the    Asiago    region    on 
Dec.    3-6,    capturing    15,000    Italians    and    taking 
several  villages  in   the  Melelta   sector,  but  by  the 
qth  they  had  been  definitely  checked  and  remained 
penned  up  in  the  high  valleys,  apparently  for  the 
Winter.    Field  Marshal  von  Hoetzendorf  had  sacri- 
ficed hundreds  of  thousands  of   his   men   and  had 
failed   in    the    main   object.     Again   .    .    .   Perceval 
Gibbon   .    .    .   furnishes  the  most  graphic  story  of 
those  days  of  lighting:    'It  was  upon  the  uplands 
of  Sette  Comuni  that  the  great  hope  of  Germany 
in    Italy   has   been    frustrated    by    something   more 
than    heroism.     A    wind    drove    into    the    faces   of 
the   Italians,   the  iron   Bersaglieri,   the  glorious  in- 
fantry,  the  red   hot  Alpini,  and  they  saw   beyond 
the  slope   in   the   moving   mists   the   mass  of   their 
foe.     Nothing    but    that    vision    and    the    memory 
of   Italy's   subjection   and    humiliation   could   have 
furnished  and  nourished  that  feverish  fire  of  battle 
which    has    raged   over   the    plateau    of    the   seven 
communes  during   the  four  clays  and  halted  Gen- 
eral Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  in  sight  of  the  goal 
of  his  life's  ambition.    It   was  gunnery   and  noth- 
ing else  which  carried  the  Austrians  around   Bad- 
enecche   on   the  south   to   the   Pit   of   Vorlara   and 
across  its  northern  saddle  between  its  main  height 
and  that  of   Tondarecar  upon   the  evening  of  the 
5th.    After  a  day  of  grim  fighting  the  Bersaglieri, 
baptized  with   their  own   blood,  stopped   dead  at- 
tack after  attack  and  saw  a  barricade  of  Austrians 
corpses  build   itself  in   front   of  their  machine-gun 
positions.    To    realize    what    was    then    happening, 
you   need   a   vision   of   death  striding   those   misty 
valleys  like  a  proprietor  walking  in  his  own  fields. 
The  hill  of  the  Bersaglieri  was  held  by  front  men 
who  had  fought  since   the  offensive  in  August   on 
the    Bainsizza    Plateau.    They    fought    till    fighting 
availed  no  longer,  and  then  fell  back,  fighting  still 
and    attacking     at    every     opportunity     with     the 
bayonet.'  " — New     York    Times    Current    History, 
Jan.,   1918. 

7.  Secret  German  "prop.aganda"  order. — The 
following  is  a  secret  German  propaganda  order 
found  on  the  Italian  front: 

"Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Division, 
First  Section,  No.  226. 


Confidential.  Not  to  be  communicated  to  troops 
in  the  first  line. 

First — Following  the  telephone  order.  No.  2,080, 
you  are  asked  to  intensify  with  efficacy  the  propa- 
ganda with  the  enemy  army.  Second — The  object 
of  this  propaganda  is  to  disorganize  the  enemy 
army  and  to  obtain  information  regarding  it.  The 
propaganda  must  be  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner:  (a)  By  throwing  into  the  enemy's 
trenches  newspapers  and  proclamations  destined 
for  the  more  intelligent  elements;  (b)  by  per- 
suading the  troops  by  oral  propaganda.  For  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  officers,  under- 
officers,  and  soldiers  who  appear  to  be  most 
adapted.  The  posts  for  making  contacts  with  the 
enemy  must  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  company  commander,  who  must  be  in  the 
first-line  positions.  These  officers  must  ascertain 
the  points  where  it  will  be  the  easiest  to  throw 
into    the    enemy    trenches    newspapers,    proclama- 
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tions,  etc.  At  these  points  you  must  seek  to  gain 
contact  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  our  inter- 
preters, and  if  the  enemy  consents  then  fix  an 
hour  for  future  conversations.  You  must  then 
advise  immediately  by  telephone  the  chief  of  the 
Information  Bureau  of  the  division  of  every  con- 
tact with  the  enemy.  Only  the  chief  of  the  Infor- 
mation Bureau  will  have  the  right  to  direct  the 
conversations  according  to  the  instructions  he  has 
received.  It  is  rigorously  prohibited  for  any  of 
our  soldiers  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  enemy 
except  those  who  have  received  the  mission  to  do 
so,  for  fear  that  the  enemy  may  seek  to  profit 
by  their  ingenuousness.  All  letters  and  printed 
matter  which  the  enemy  may  have  on  his  person 
must  be  taken  from  him,  and  transmitted  to  the 
chief  of  the  Information  Bureau.  Company  com- 
manders, above  all,  must  seek  to  establish  the 
points  where  the  enemy's  soldiers  have  received 
newspapers,  the  points  where  the  newspapers  were 
taken  openly,  and  without  precaution.  There  are 
posts  of  observation  for  the  artillery,  as  it  may 
happen  that  French  officers  or  foreign  army  in- 
structors are  in  these  posts.  In  these  enterprises 
for  obtaining  contact  with  the  enemy,  success  de- 
pends on  the  ability  with  which  you  operate. 
Good  results  can  be  obtained  by  calling  in  a 
friendly  tone  and  indicating  sentiments  of  com- 
radeship or  by  reiterated  promises  not  to  fire 
and  offers  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  furnished  by  the  company  command- 
ers. Every  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  the  company 
commander  must  transmit  directly  to  the  infor- 
mation officer  a  report  of  the  propaganda  accom- 
plished during  the  day.  This  report  must  con- 
tarn  the  following  indications:  (a)  Has  the  enemy 
picked  up  our  newspapers  and  proclamations? 
(6)  Have  you  endeavored  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  enemy?  (c)  With  whom  have  you  had 
contact— officers,  under  -  officers,  soldiers?  (d) 
Where  and  when  were  our  newspapers  and  procla- 
mations thrown  into  the  enemy's  conduct?  At 
the  same  time,  our  interpreters  will  send  to  the 
chief  of  the  Information  Bureau  a  detailed  report 
on  all  conversations  they  have  had  with  the 
enemy.  The  enemy's  positions  where  propaganda 
IS  under  way  must  not  be  shelled  by  our  artil- 
lery; they  must  indicate  to  the  batteries  the  posi- 
tions of  these  points  to  be  spared.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  is  perfidious  and  without  honor,  and  it  is 
necessary  as  a  consequence  to  be  careful  that  they 
neither  take  our  propagandists  prisoners  nor  kill 
them.  Those  of  our  soldiers  who  leave  our  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets to  the  enemy  must  be  advised.  To  pro- 
tect them  it  will  be  necessary  to  constitute  with 
care  special  detachments,  who  will  mount  guard 
in  the  trenches,  and  who  will  fire  only  on  the 
order  of  the  company  commander  who  is  direct- 
ing relations  with  the  enemy.— Signed,  on  behalf 
of  the  temporary  commander  of  the  division,  the 

Major   General   commanding   the   62nd   Brigade. 

By  the  German  Headquarters  Staff. 


V.     BALKAN  THEATER 

(a)  Greece.— On  January  5  [191 7]  the  Greek 
governments  reply  to  the  Allies'  latest  demands 
of  December  30  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  on 
January  8  the  Allies,  joined  this  time  by  Italy, 
presented  another  ultimatum  to  Greece  repeating 
their  former  demands.  On  January  25  the  Greek 
government  formally  apologized  to  the  Allies  for 
the   events  of   December,   igi6,   but   certain   reser- 


vations in  regard  to  the  mining  of  the  Corinth 
Canal  i»nd  the  actions  of  the  reservationists  pro- 
voked the  Entente  to  maintain  their  blockade. 
Greece  made  a  formal  protest  against  this  policy 
on  February  2. — See  also  Greece:  1916:  Inde- 
pendent cabinet,  etc. 

1.  Abdication  of  King  Constantine  forced 
BY  Allies. — By  the  end  of  May,  1917,  "Venizelos 
was  estimated  to  have  furnished  nearly  60,000 
Greek  soldiers  to  the  Allied  army  in  Macedonia. 
Then,  on  June  10,  1917,  French  and  British 
troops,  entering  Thessaly,  occupied  Volo  and 
Larissa,  and  on  the  following  day  a  French  force 
seized  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  On  June  11, 
Charles  Jonnart,  formerly  French  governor  of 
Algeria  and  now  named  high  commissioner  of 
Greece,  arrived  in  Athens  and  demanded  of  the 
royalist  premier,  M.  Zaimis,  the  immediate  abdi- 
cation of  King  Constantine  and  the  renunciation 
of  the  Crown  Prince's  right  of  succession.  The 
king  was  not  in  a  position  to  fight,  and  Jonnart 
was  peremptory.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do.  And  so  on  June  12,  1917,  Constantine  abdi- 
cated the  throne  of  Greece  in  favor  of  his  second 
son,  Prince  Alexander;  and  on  the  next  day  the 
late  sovereign  and  his  Hohenzollern  wife  sailed 
away  from  Hellas  under  escort  of  two  French 
destroyers.  Under  Jonnart's  supervision.  King 
Alexander  was  duly  proclaimed,  several  notori- 
ously pro-German  Greek  leaders  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  an  accord  was  reached 
between  the  partisans  of  Venizelos  and  those  of 
Zaimis.  On  June  25  Zaimis  resigned  and  Venize- 
los became  prime  minister  of  a  united,  pro-Ally 
Greece.  On  July  2  all  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  Central  Powers  were  rup- 
tured and  the  state  of  war  which  had  hitherto 
existed  in  Venizelos's  jurisdiction  was  now  extended 
to  the  whole  country.  ...  At  the  end  of  July 
the  Allied  troops  of  occupation  were  withdrawn. 
Greece  was  finally  in  the  Great  War  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  and  the  entire  Greek  army,  instead 
of  constituting  a  hostile  threat  in  the  rear  of 
General  Sarrail's  force,  was  now  available  in  full 
strength  for  an  Allied  offensive  in  the  Balkans. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  191 7  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  strengthening  and  reorganizing 
the  Macedonian  front;  and  General  Sarrail,  whose 
reputation  had  been  fatally  clouded  for  two  years 
by  a  most  unfortunate  series  of  untoward  circum- 
stances, was  succeeded  in  the  supreme  command 
in  December  by  the  energetic  and  resourceful  Gen- 
eral Guillaumat."— C.  J.  H.  Haves,  Brief  historv 
of  the  Great  War,  pp.  284-285.— See  also  Greece: 
1917. 

2.  Statement  of  King  Constantine.  —  On 
January  14,  Constantine  had  made  a  statement 
directed  to  the  American  people,  to  be  published 
in  event  of  his  abdication,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  Royalist  partv 
in  Greece  toward  the  Allies  and  toward  Venizelos. 

"By  taking  an  active  hand  in  our  own  internal 
politics,  England  and  France  esjiecially  have  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  an  admiration,  a  sympathy, 
and  a  devotion  toward  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  people  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  virtually  a  unanimous  tradition.  .  .  .  They 
[are  making)  ...  us  pay  for  the  errors  of  their 
policy.  The  people  of  Greece  arc  paying  for  them 
now  in  suffering  and  death  from  exiXKSure  and 
hunger,  while  France  and  England  starve  us  out 
because  they  have  made  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  their  man,  Venizelos,  could  deliver  the 
Greek  Army  and  the  Greek  people  to  the  Entente 
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Powers  whenever  they   wanted  to  use  Greece  for 
their    advantane,    rej;ardlcss    of    the    interests    of 
Greece    as    an    independent    nation.  .  .  .  We    have 
two    problems   on   our   hands   here    in    Greece — an 
internal    one    and    an    external    one.     The    Entente 
Powers    have    made    the    fundamental    mistake    of 
considering  them  both  as  one.   They  said  to  them- 
selves:    'Venizeloe  is  the  strongest   man   in   Greece 
and  he   is  heart   and  soul   with   us.   .    .    .   He   can 
deliver   the   Greeks  whenever   he   wants  to.   .    .    .' 
Well,    they    were    wrong.     Venizelos    was    perhaps 
the  strongest  man  in  Greece,  as  they  thought.    But 
the  moment  he  tried  to  turn  over  the  Greek  Army 
to   the   Entente,   as  if   we   were   a   lot   of   mercen- 
aries, he  became  the  weakest  man  in   Greece  and 
the  most  despised.    For  in  Greece  no  man  delivers 
the    Greeks.    They    decide    their    own    destinies   as 
a  free  people,  and  not  England,  France  and  Russia 
together    can    change    them,    neither    by    force    of 
aims  nor  by  starvation.   .    .    .   The  impression  has 
been    spread    broadcast    that    Venizelos    stands    in 
Greece  for  liberalism  and  his  opponents  for  abso- 
lutism  and   militarism.    It   is   just   the   other   way 
around.     Venizelos    stands    for  ...   an    absolute 
dictatorship  .    .    .  The  Greek  people  .    .    .  demand 
a    constitutional    Government    in    which    there    is 
room  for  two  parties — Liberals  and  Conservatives 
— each  with  a  definite  program,   as  in  the  United 
States  or   England  or  any   other  civilized  country, 
not  a  personal  Government,  where  the  only  party 
division    is    into    Venizelists    and    anti-Venizelists. 
.    .    .   The  Entente  Powers  seem   to  have  adopted 
the    attitude    that    everybody    who    is    not    willing 
to    fight    on    their    side    must    be    a    pro-German. 
Nothing  could  be  falser  in  respect  of  Greece.   The 
present   resentment   against  the   Allies  in   Greece — 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  especially  since  the 
blockade — is  due  to  the  Allies  themselves  and  not 
to   any    German   propaganda.    The   proof   of   it   is 
that   when   the  so-called   German   propaganda   was 
at    its   height    there    was   little    or    no   hostility   in 
Greece  toward   the  Allies.    It  has  only  been  since 
the   diplomatic    representatives   of   all    the    Central 
Empires    and    everybody    else    whom    the    Anglo- 
French   secret   police   indicated   as   inimical   to    the 
Entente  have  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  any 
German  propaganda  rendered  virtually  impossible, 
that    there    has    grown    up    any    popular    feeling 
against    the    Entente.   .    .    .  The    Greek    Govern- 
ment   and    Greek    people   .    .    .   deeply    resent    be- 
ing called  pro-German  because  they  have  not  been 
willing    to    see    their    own    country    destroyed    as 
Serbia  and   Rumania  have   been." 

3.  Ultimatum  of  June  ii,  1917. — The  follow- 
ing ultimatum  was  presented  by  Commissioner 
Charles   Jonnart: 


heirs.  I  am  under  the  obligation  to  ask  from  you 
an  answer  within  twenty-four  hours. — Bv  Com- 
missioner Jonnart." 

4.  Farewell  proclamation. — On  June  14,  191 7, 
King  Constantine  bade  farewell  to  his  people  in 
the  following   proclamation: 

"Yielding  to  necessity,  accomplishing  my  duty 
towards  Greece,  and  having  in  view  only  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  I  am  leaving  my  dear 
country  with  the  Crown  Prince,  leaving  my  son 
Alexander  on  the  throne.  Still,  when  far  from 
Greece,  the  queen  and  I  will  always  preserve  the 
same  love  for  the  Hellenic  people.  I  beg  all  to 
accept  my  decision  calmly  and  quietly,  trusting 
in  God,  whose  protection  I  invoke  for  the  nation. 
In  order  that  my  bitter  sacrifice  for  my  country 
may  not  he  in  vain,  I  exhort  \ou,  for  the  love 
of  God,  for  the  love  of  our  country,  if  you  love 
me,  to  maintain  perfect  order  and  quiet  discipline, 
the  slightest  lapse  from  which,  even  though  well- 
intentioned,  might  be  enough  to  cause  a  great 
catastrophe.  The  love  and  devotion  which  you 
have  always  manifested  for  the  queen  and  my- 
self, in  days  of  happiness  and  sorrow  alike,  are 
a  great  consolation  to  us  at  the  present  time. 
May  God  protect  Greece." 

"The  departure  of  ex-King  Constantine,  with 
Queen  Sophie,  the  Crown  Prince,  the  princesses,  and 
Prince  Paul,  ...  at  Oropos,  a  small  port  in  the 
Gulf  of  Euboea,  took  place  very  quietly." — Athenian 
press  report. 

5.  Proclamation  by  the  new  king. — King 
Alexander  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
June  12,   1917: 

"At  the  moment  when  my  venerated  father, 
making  to  the  Fatherland  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
intrusts  me  with  the  heavy  duties  of  the  Hellenic 
throne,  I  pray  that  God,  granting  his  wishes,  may 
protect  Greece  and  permit  us  to  see  it  once  more 
united  and  strong.  In  the  grief  of  being  separated 
in  such  painful  circumstances  from  my  well-be- 
loved father  I  have  the  single  consolation  of  obey- 
ing his  sacred  command.  With  all  my  energy  I 
shall  try  to  carry  it  out  by  following  along  the 
lines  which  so  magnificently  marked  his  reign, 
with  the  help  of  the  people  on  whose  love  the 
Greek  dynasty  rests.  I  have  the  conviction  that, 
in  obeying  the  will  of  my  father,  the  people  by 
their  submission  will  contribute  to  our  being  able 
together  to  draw  our  well-beloved  country  out 
of  the  situation  in  which  it  now  is." 


"The  protecting  powers  of  Greece  have  decided 
to  reconstitute  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  without 
impairing  the  monarchical  constitutional  institu- 
tions that  they  have  guaranteed  to  Greece.  His 
Majesty  King  Constantine,  having  manifestly  on 
his  own  initiative  violated  the  Constitution  of 
which  France,  England,  and  Russia  are  the  trus- 
tees, I  have  the  honor  to  declare  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  his  Majesty  the  King  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  protecting  powers,  and  that  the 
latter  consider  themselves  free  toward  him  from 
the  obligations  resulting  from  their  right  of  pro- 
tection. I  have  in  consequence  the  mission,  with 
a  view  of  re-establishing  the  real  Constitution, 
to  ask  for  the  abdication  of  his  Majesty  King 
Constantine,  who  will  himself  designate,  together 
with  the  protecting  powers,  a  successor  among  his 
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6.  Proclamation  by  Jonnart. — The  following 
proclamation  was  issued,  June  12,  191 7,  by  Com- 
missioner  Charles   Jonnart: 


"France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  desire  to  see 
Greece  independent,  great,  and  prosperous,  and 
they  mean  to  defend  the  noble  country,  which  they 
have  liberated,  against  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Germans.  They  (the  En- 
tente Allies)  are  here  to  circumvent  the  maneu- 
vers of  the  kingdom's  hereditary  enemies ;  they 
want  to  end  the  repeated  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  treaties  and  the  deplorable 
intrigues  which  have  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
soldiers  of  the  united  countries.  Berlin  until  now 
has  commanded  Athens  and  has  been  gradually 
bringing  the  people  under  the  yoke  of  the  Bul- 
garians and  Germans.  We  have  resolved  to  re- 
establish   the    constitutional    rights    and    unity    of 
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Greece.  The  protecting  powers  have  in  conse- 
quence demanded  the  abdication  of  King  Con- 
stantine.  But  they  do  not  intend  to  touch  the 
constitutional  monarchy.  They  have  no  other 
ambitions  than  to  assure  the  regular  operation 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  King  George  of 
glorious  memory  had  always  been  scrupulously 
faithful  and  which  King  Constantine  has  ceased 
to  respect.  Greeks!  the  hour  of  reconciliation  has 
come.  Your  destinies  are  closely  associated  with 
those  of  the  protecting  powers.  Your  ideal  is  the 
same.  Your  hopes  are  the  same.  We  appeal  to 
your  wisdom  and  patriotism.  The  blockade  is 
now  raised.  Every  reprisal  against  the  Greeks, 
no  matter  by  whom,  will  be  pitilessly  suppressed. 
No  attempt  against  the  public  order  will  be 
tolerated.  The  property  and  liberty  of  all  will 
be  safeguarded.  A  new  era  of  peace  and  work 
is  opening  before  you.  Know  that  the  protect- 
ing powers,  respectful  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
have  no  intention  of  imposing  upon  the  Greek 
people  a  general  mobilization.  Long  live  Greece, 
united,     great,     and     free!" — By     Commissioner 

JONNART. 

7.  King  Alexander's  address  to  the  Greek 
Parliament. — Statement  of  war  policy. — After 
having  taken  the  coronation  oath  on  Aug.  4,  1917, 
King  Alexander  delivered  the  following  address 
to  the   Greek  Parliament: 

"It  is  with  sincere  joy  that  I  address  this  first 
greeting  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  You 
know  the  events  which  brought  about  some  months 
ago  the  division  of  the  Hellenic  State,  but  the 
benevolent  solicitude  of  the  protecting  powers  of 
Greece  succeeded,  without  sacrifices  or  an  inter- 
nal struggle,  in  reconstituting  the  national  unity 
by  the  re-establishment  of  liberal  institutions.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  my  Government, 
faithful  to  national  tradition,  has  already  given 
its  foreign  policy  the  orientation  approved  by  the 
people  at  the  elections  of  May  31  and  ratified 
by  the  Chamber.  After  two  glorious  wars  Greece 
desired  peace,  of  which  she  had  great  need,  in 
order  to  retrieve  her  sacrifices  and  to  regain  her 
strength  with  a  view  to  reorganizing  the  State 
recently  enlarged,  and  to  render  it  capable  of 
accomplishing  its  great  civilizing  mission  in  the 
East.  Greece  was  therefore  grieved  to  see  a  new 
war  break  out  which  would  result  in  a  general 
conflagration,  setting  against  one  another  two 
worlds,  two  civilizations,  and  two  opposed  con- 
ceptions of  nationalism  and  of  humanity.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  little  Greece  to 
remember  her  traditions,  her  history,  and  her  duty 
in  order  not  to  hesitate  spontaneously  to  offer 
her  feeble  forces  to  that  group  in  the  conflict 
whose  war  aim  was  to  defend  the  rights  of  nation- 
alities and  the  liberty  of  peoples.  But  more  impe- 
rious obligations  called  Greece  into  the  same  camp, 
and  she  has  therefore  now  adopted  an  attitude 
which  duty  and  honor  imposed  upon  her  toward 
the  brave  and  chivalrous  ally — the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  Hellenism  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
contracted  for  her  original  liberation  and  for  the 
protection  which  she  has  always  enjoyed.  If  it 
had  been  given  to  the  entire  nation  to  follow 
as  soon  as  possible  such  a  policy,  it  would  more 
rapidly  and  more  effectively  have  assured  the 
defense  of  the  country  against  the  hereditary 
enemy.  Part  of  the  Greek  Army  has  fortunately 
had  occasion  to  prove  at  the  front  its  value  and 
morale  by  heroic  acts,  thanks  to  which  Greece 
has  been  able  to  regain  the  esteem  of  the  allied 


armies  and  foreign  public  opinion,  and  her  pres- 
tige, until  then  so  deeply  sullied,  and  to  avoid 
the  national  catastrophes  which  were  threatening 
her.  The  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  troops 
at  the  front  are  a  most  happy  augury  for  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  struggle  undertaken  by  united 
Greece,  for  they  are  evidence  of  the  fine  pride 
and  gallantry  of  the  Hellenic  Army.  Faithful  to 
this  policy,  my  Government  has  already  recalled 
the  representatives  of  Greece  from  the  capitals 
of  the  enemy  countries.  The  first  result  of  this 
policy  has  been  the  decision  taken  at  the  last 
conference  in  Paris  to  re-establish  in  its  integrity 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  by  the  abolition  of 
all  the  controls  recently  imposed,  and  by  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Epirus  and  the  other  regions  occupied 
by  the  AlHes.  Greece  is  justly  proud  to  have 
found  in  this  conference  the  same  consideration 
as  her  powerful  protectors  and  allies.  My  Govern- 
ment will  submit  to  you  the  legislative  measures 
necessitated  by  the  needs  of  the  war,  convinced 
that  it  will  have  your  whole  support." 

— See  also  Greece:    191 7. 

(b)  Serbia. — The  destruction  wrought  by  the 
war  in  Serbia  brought  about  a  common  desire 
among  the  various  elements  of  the  country  for 
the  building  up  of  a  new  state  along  more  mod- 
ern lines. — See  also  Serbia:  1918-1919. 

I.  Plan  of  reorganization. — In  July,  1917,  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  nationalities  con- 
stituting the  Jugo-Slavs  (the  Serbs,  the  Croats 
and  the  Slovenes)  met  on  the  island  of  Corfu 
and  declared  the  desire  of  the  people  to  free 
themselves  from  all  foreign  oppression  and  to 
found  a  free,  national,  and  independent  state, 
based  on  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Corfu  of  July  20,  1917. 

(c)  Declaration  of  Corfu. — The  outcome  of 
the  conference,  held  at  Corfu,  was  the  agreement 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Corfu,  which  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  declara- 
tion, which  was  signed  on  July  20,  191 7,  by 
Nikola  Pashitch,  the  Serbian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  Ante  Trumbitch,  president  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  committee,  created  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  (commonly 
known  as  Jugo-Slavia).  The  monarchy  was  de- 
clared to  be  constitutional,  democratic  and  parlia- 
mentary, under  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty. 
Equal  rights  for  each  nation,  and  for  the  two 
languages  spoken  by  them,  were  secured.  Religious 
toleration  was  declared.  Reform  of  the  calendar, 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  secret  ballot  were 
adopted.  Finally,  paragraph  13  provided  that  a 
constitutional  assembly  should  be  elected,  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  by  "universal,  direct  and 
secret  suffrage,"  to  promulgate  a  constitution 
which  should  "serve  as  a  basis  for  the  life  of  the 
state." — See  also  Jugo-Slavia:    1868-1917. 

(d)  Rumania:  Alleged  betrayal  by  Russian 
statesmen. — "Early  in  the  year  I1017I,  soon  after 
the  Ru.ssian  Revolution,  General  Iliescu,  one  of 
the  leading  generals  of  the  Rumanian  Army,  caused 
to  be  published  in  the  French  press  an  explana- 
tion, valid  or  invalid,  of  the  great  Rumanian  dis- 
aster of  the  previous  autumn.  The  general  laid 
the  whole  blame  upon  the  Russian  Government, 
stating  that  they  had  failed  to  support  the  right 
wing  of  the  Rumanian  Army,  having  refrained 
from  ordering  an  advance  from  Dorna  Vatra  into 
Hungary.  He  further  accused  the  Tsar's  Govern- 
ment of  aiming  deliberately  at  bringing  about  the 
defeat  of  Rumania  in  order  to  have  a  good  excuse 
for  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central 
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Powers.  .  .  .  This  particular  accusation  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  reports,  both  Russian  and  Ruma- 
nian, published  at  the  time  of  the  Transylvanian 
operations.  The  Russians  did  attack  at  Dorna 
Vatra,  and  attacked  in  sreat  force,  but  the 
Austrians  beat  them  off.  It  is  true  that  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  emerge  into  Hungary,  but  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  endeavour  to  do  so.  .  .  .  At 
the  end  of  the  year  [igi?!  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment joined  in  the  armistice  which  was  concluded 
between  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers.  [See 
below:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armis- 
tices: b.l  The  country  being  completely  isolated 
from  all  the  remainder  of  the  .'\llies,  no  other 
course  of  action  was  feasible." — Annual  Register, 
IQ17,  pp.  263-264. — "Today  [September,  igi7l, 
thanks  to  the  upheaval  at  Petrograd,  many  docu- 
ments destined  to  remain  forever  hidden  among 
the  secret  archives  have  come  to  light.  [See  Rus- 
sia: 1917  (October-November).]  The  explanations 
they  furnish  are  as  unexpected  as  they  are  valu- 
able. Public  opinion,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  had 
accepted  the  most  natural  explanation  and  had 
attributed  the  two  capital  faults  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bucharest;  but  now,  to  the  general  stupe- 
faction and  indignation,  it  became  evident  that, 
far  from  being  guilty  of  carelessness  and  want 
of  foresight,  Rumania  was  the  victim  of  a  ter- 
rible plot  hatched  in  Berlin  in  concert  with  the 
men  of  the  old  regime  at  Petrograd,  enemies  of 
the  cause  they  were  called  upon  to  defend.  Irre- 
futable evidence  shows  that  the  date  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war  and  the  plan  of  campaign  were 
forced  upon  Rumania  by  the  Government  of 
Petrograd,  presided  over  by  Messrs.  Stiirmer  and 
Protopopoff.  ...  A  complete  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  for  which  they  would  have  been 
responsible  to  the  Emperor,  to  Russia,  and  to 
the  Allies,  would  not  have  suited  these  men.  The 
defeat  of  Rumania,  which  they  could  impute  to 
the  inefficiency  of  her  army,  would  lead  equally 
to  the  same  end,  without  compromising  their  per- 
sonal prestige.  At  any  price  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  away  from  the  Galician  front  the  storm  which 
was  threatening.  So  the  plan  they  conceived  was 
put  into  execution.  On  July  i,  igi6,  the  Imperial 
Government  sent  to  the  Rumanian  Government 
the  now  famous  ultimatum,  the  brutality  of  which 
is  equaled  only  by  its  perfidy.  It  was  the  first 
document  of  a  correspondence  with  which  the 
revelations  of  General  Iliesco  in  the  Matin  have 
made  us  acquainted — revelations  completed  by  the 
publication  of  Count  Czernin's  last  report  in  the 
Austrian  Red  Book  and  loyally  confirmed  by  thf 
men  of  the  new  regime  in  Russia.  .  .  .  'Now  or 
never,'  says  the  Russian  ultimatum  which  forced 
Rumania  into  the  war,  'for  it  must  not  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  again  permit  the  Rumanian  Army 
later  on  to  make  a  military  promenade  and  enter 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  in  triumph.'  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Rumanian  General  Staff  to  re- 
sist the  imperious  orders  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
bor, especially  as  at  that  moment  no  help  could 
be  hoped  for  from  England  or  France,  both  dis- 
tant and  both  entirely  absorbed  by  the  battle  of 
the  Somme.  ...  It  was  impossible  to  hope  that 
.  .  .  France  and  England  would  oppose  the 
wishes  of  the  Russian  Government,  especially  as 
they  were  expressed  in  terms  which  left  no  other 
alternative  than  to  advise  the  Rumanian  General 
Staff  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Rus- 
sian command.  France  gave  a  last  proof  of  her 
solicitude  for  Rumania  in  pledging  herself  to  come 
to  her  help  by  a  general  offensive  of  the  Saloniki 
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army,  which  should  begin  eight  days  before  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  Rumania  into  the  campaign. 
The  desire  of  France  to  help  this  new  ally  was 
so  sincere  that  M.  Briand,  then  President  of  the 
Council,  breaking  all  precedents,  went  so  far  as 
to  announce  in  the  Chamber  the  projected  offen- 
sive of  the  Orient  forces.  The  treason  which  un- 
fortunately surrounded  this  army  on  all  sides  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  General  Sarrail  to  carry 
out  this  plan  at  the  opportune  moment.  Warned 
by  the  pro-Germans  of  Athens  of  the  impending 
attack,  the  Bulgarian  Army  made  the  first  move, 
and,  attacking  on  both  flanks,  obliged  General 
Sarrail  to  regroup  his  forces,  which  paralyzed  his 
movements.  Thus  the  Rumanian  General  Staff 
remained  alone  to  face  the  Government  of  Petro- 
grad. Obliged  to  yield  to  the  Russian  ultimatum 
and  to  declare  war  on  the  day  fixed  in  it,  they 
asked  the  Russian  higher  command  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  plan  of  campaign  worked  out 
by  them.  .  .  .  They  proposed  taking  possession 
of  the  bridgeheads  of  Rustchuk  and  Sistov  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  passage  of  the  Danube.  To  hold 
in  check  the  200,000  Bulgars,  reinforced  by  sev- 
eral Turkish  divisions,  whom  the  Rumanian  Gen- 
eral Staff  knew  to  be  concentrated  against  the 
Dobrudja  front,  they  asked  for  the  help  of  seven 
or  eight  Russian  divisions.  Thus  assured  against 
all  danger  on  the  southern  front,  they  might,  in 
liaison  with  the  left  wing  of  Brusiloff's  army,  in- 
vade Transylvania  with  some  chance  of  success. 
Before  all,  they  insisted  on  the  delivery  of  400 
machine  guns  which  the  Russian  Government  had 
promised  to  hold  in  readiness  on  the  frontier,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  deliver  them  the  day  Rumania 
should  declare  war.  The  answers  of  Messrs.  Stiir- 
mer and  Protopopoff  to  these  proposals  left 
Rumania  no  longer  any  doubts  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her.  They  were  op- 
posed to  all  operations  on  the  Danube,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  categorically  assured  that  the 
Bulgarians  would  lay  down  their  arms.  They  took 
entire  responsibility  for  it.  On  no  account  were 
hostilities  to  be  directed  against  them.  For  the 
same  reason  they  judged  it  absolutely  useless  to 
comply  with  the  request  for  seven  or  eight  divi- 
sions: 'Who  is  threatening  the  Dobrudja  front?' 
said  a  message  coming  from  the  Russian  higher 
command.  And  when  the  Rumanian  General  Staff 
insisted  on  certain  information,  according  to  which 
about  eight  Bulgaro-Turkish  divisions  were  advanc- 
ing toward  this  front,  a  new  message  arrived, 
which  said  that  two  divisions  might  be  put  at 
their  disposal.  These  indeed  arrived.  One  of  them 
was  composed  of  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Czech 
prisoners  belonging  to  Austrian  regiments  captured 
in  Galicia.  As  to  the  machine  guns,  not  one  could 
be  procured,  and  it  was  only  later  that  M.  Proto- 
popoff confessed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
deliver  them  because  they  had  been  placed  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Petrograd  to  put  down 
the  threatening  revolution.  These  messages  were 
well  calculated  to  dispel  the  last  illusions  of 
the  Rumanian  Government.  .  .  .  The  Rumanians 
were  thus  placed  before  the  tragic  alternative  of 
risking  the  fight  under  conditions  in  which  defeat 
— with  all  its  terrible  consequences — was  nearly  cer- 
tain, or  of  resisting  the  Russian  ultimatum  and, 
in  this  case,  giving  up  all  hopes  of  the  union  and 
emancipation  of  the  race,  resigning  themselves  to 
become  to  Germany  what  the  Asiatic  monarchies 
of  old  were  to  the  Roman  Empire.  They  chose 
the  first  alternative,  trusting  to  the  honor  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments  that  they  would 
take   account    of    the    immense    sacrifice    Rumania 
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was  making.  The  beginning  of  the  campaign  could 
seem  brilliant  to  those  who  judge  only  by  appear- 
ances, but  the  fears  expressed  as  to  the  bad  faith 
of  the  Bulgarians  were  not  long  in  being  realized, 
and  the  Russian  assurances  on  this  subject  speedily 
proved  fallacious;  the  Dobrudja  was  attacked  by 
large  forces.  .  .  .  The  Second,  Fifth,  Tenth,  and 
Fifteenth  Divisions,  withdrawn  in  haste  [from 
Transylvania]  and  sent,  under  the  command  of 
General  Averesco,  to  the  Dobrudja,  retrieved  the 
situation  by  a  brilliant  success,  thus  avenging  the 
check  of  Turtukai.  But  by  this  the  Transylvanian 
campaign  was  compromised.  For  the  last  time  the 
Rumanian  Government  made  a  moving  appeal  to 
their  ally,  enumerating  in  detail  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  and  showing  that  only  the  immediate 
dispatch  of  considerable  reinforcements  could  give 
hope  of  resisting  the  two  armies  with  which  Fal- 
kenhayn  and  Mackensen  proposed  inclosing  Ru- 
mania as  in  a  vise.  How  was  it  possible,  indeed, 
for  the  Rumanian  Army,  left  to  its  own  resources, 
to  resist  thirty-seven  divisions,  with  a  superior 
armament,  twenty  of  which  belonged  to  the  elite 
of  the  German  Army,  when  a  great  power  like 
Italy,  whose  army  had  given  proof  of  such  bril- 
liant quaHties,  had  nearly  yielded  to  the  attack 
of  thirty-three  divisions  composed  exclusively  of 
Austro-Hungarians?  .  .  .  From  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  the  army 
retreated  step  by  step,  defending  the  passage  of 
each  river.  ...  In  December  [1916]  two  Rus- 
sian divisions,  the  first  since  the  two  divisions 
sent  to  the  Dobrudja,  arrived  to  take  part  in  the 
defense  of  the  capital.  But  in  this  battle,  which 
for  three  days  remained  undecided,  their  part  was 
null,  for  even  there  they  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Rumanian  Army  being  turned, 
the  divisions  which  had,  under  General  Averesco, 
bravely  held  out  on  the  line  Predeal-Bucharest 
were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat  and  take  up  a  last 
stand  on  the  line  Galatz-Focsani,  thus  abandoning 
with  the  capital  all  the  rich  Wallachian  plain. 
The  Rumanian  Government  gave  a  last  proof  of 
their  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  destroying,  before  they 
retreated,  everything  that  could  possibly  serve  for 
the  revictuahng  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
expected  sacrifice  was  accomplished.  Of  the  620,- 
000  soldiers  who,  on  Aug.  28,  had  marched  at 
the  given  signal,  and  in  whom  Rumania  had  placed 
the  hope  of  the  realization  of  her  ancient  dream, 
only  a  third  remained  to  continue  the  struggle 
along  the  line  of  the  Sereth.  Well  over  200,000 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  about  100,000  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  different  places  where 
they  had  been  surrounded  through  the  junction 
of  the  armies  of  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen."— 
Rumania  betrayed  by  Russia  {New  York  Times 
Current   History,  Oct.,    1917,  pp.    167-170). 

I.  Battles  on  the  Sereth-Putna  line. — Buch- 
arest had  fallen  to  the  Germans  on  Dec.  6,  1916, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Rumanians  were 
retreating  along  a  front  of  125  miles  through  Wal- 
lachia.  The  end  of  the  year  saw  all  the  country 
up  to  the  line  of  the  Sercth,  including  the  whole 
of  the  Dobrudja,  in  Austro-German  hands,  alto- 
gether some  50,000  square  miles  of  the  richest 
land  in  Euroix?.  "The  Teutonic  armies  arrived 
before  thj  Sercth-Putna  line  during  the  first  week 
in  January,  1917.  They  first  tried  to  force  the 
marshes  of  the  Putna  River  north  of  Focsani,  at 
the  end  of  the  railway  and  highroad  along  which 
one  of  their  main  columns  was  advancing.  At 
one  time,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  some  Teuton 
troops  gained  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  but 


were  quickly  driven  back.  A  second  attempt  was 
made  near  Galatz,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the 
left  flank  of  the  defensive  line.  After  capturing 
Braila,  a  Teuton  column  struggled  painfully  along 
the  railway  embankment  which  crosses  the 
marshes  to  Vadeni  and  the  bridge  over  the  lower 
Sereth.  Many  days  of  heavy  fighting  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Vadeni,  but  it  proved  impossible 
to  manoeuver  to  advantage  in  this  region  of 
marshes.  The  crossing  of  the  river  could  not  be 
effected,  and  Vadeni  was  soon  recaptured  by  a 
Russian  advance  guard.  By  this  time  troops  and 
supplies  had  been  assembled  for  a  violent  assault 
on  that  part  of  the  line  offering  the  best  chance 
of  a  successful  crossing.  Advancing  over  the  dry 
ground  toward  Fundeni,  the  Teutons  launched  an 
offensive  at  the  town  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  January.  The  importance  of  this  attack  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  best  Piussian 
troops  in  the  Teuton  armic3  were  thrown  into 
the  fighting.  Day  after  day  the  struggle  drag  ;cd 
on,  and  still  the  river  barrier  barred  the  way  to 
Teuton  ambition.  February  found  the  baffled 
armies  of  the  Central  Powers  still  fighting  to  cross 
the  barrier,  and  the  world  began  to  realize  that 
the  marshy  valley  of  the  Sereth  and  Putna  con- 
stituted a  military  obstacle  of  commanding  impor- 
tance. While  suffering  defeat  in  every  attempt  to 
turn  the  left  wing  or  to  break  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Sereth-Putna  line,  the  Teutons  were  not 
idle  up  in  the  mountains,  where  a  successful  ad- 
vance would  turn  the  right  of  the  line  and  flank 
the  defenders  out  of  the  entire  position.  For  more 
than  a  month  a  colossal  effort  was  made  to  break 
through  the  Oituz  pass.  .  .  .No  wonder  the 
fighting  at  Oituz  pass  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  world  for  a  number  of  weeks!  Four  Teuton 
columns  entered  the  heads  of  the  four  branch 
valleys  and  all  fought  desperately  to  reach  Onesti. 
The  advance  through  Oituz  pass  seemed  to  prom- 
ise the  best  advantage  to  the  Teuton  offensive, 
and  would  reach  the  Trotus  valley  railway  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  crest  of  the  range.  But 
the  power  of  the  defensive,  blocking  the  narrow 
valleys,  was  too  great.  The  column  in  the  Casinul 
valley  got  within  ten  miles  of  its  objective  when 
it  was  thrown  back.  The  other  columns  were 
even  less  successful.  .\  furious  attack  on  the  sec- 
ondary ridge  farther  southeast  fared  no  better. 
Every  attempt  to  reach  the  Trotus  valley  rail- 
way failed.  The  difficult  mountain  topography 
prevented  the  turning  of  the  Sereth-Putna  line  on 
the  right  just  as  effectively  as  the  marshes  near 
Galatz  prevented  the  turning  of  the  left.  The 
Rumanian  campaign,  beginning  on  the  defensive 
hne  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  Danube 
marshes,  ended  on  the  defensive  line  of  the  north- 
ern Transylvanian  Alps  and  Sereth-Putna  marshes. 
Many  months  were  to  pass  by  with  the  two  oppos- 
ing armies  deadlocked  along  this  same  natural 
topographic  barrier,  and  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  world  conflict  it  found  this  deadlock 
unbroken." — D.  W.  Johnson,  Topography  and 
strategy  of  the  Great  War,  pp.  iqq-joj. — "Here 
on  this  line  of  Sercth  in  the  month  of  January, 
191 7,  there  at  last  arrived  several  Russian  divi- 
sions, which  completed  the  defense  of  the  Rumanian 
front,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  1917,  there  also 
arrived  some  large  guns,  sent  by  France,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  lost  in  Siberia  through 
the  connivance  of  the  Russian  administration. 
Here  in  Sereth  a  series  of  battles  took  place;  the 
Germans  wished  to  pass  at  any  cost,  but  their 
effort  to  break  the  line  was  useless,  and  the 
sacrifice    in    men    was    enormous    on    both    sides. 
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Although  the   Rumanian  Army  was  very  short  of 
modern  materials  of  war,  although  she  lacked  even 
food,    nevertheless,    the    resistance    and    heroism    of 
this  army  reached  the  limits  of  what  man  can  do. 
Each   regiment   wanted  to   distinguish   itself.   .    .    . 
In  the  month  of  July,  1917,  the  Rumanian  troops, 
led   by   General  Averesco,   undertook,   a   very   vig- 
orous   offensive,    and    in    two    days    they    arrived 
at  the  frontier  of  Transylvania,  taking  many   im 
portant  positions  on  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty 
kilometers  (seventeen  miles) .    This  offensive  might 
have  driven   the  enemy   out  of   the   country.    Un 
fortunately,  the  prime  minister  ordered  the  cessa 
tion   of  the  offensive,  because  Petrograd  had  de- 
manded  it,   and   it   was   justified   by    the    Russian 
failure    in    Galicia.     Several    days    later    the    Ger- 
mans commenced  a  strong  offensive,  which  lasted 
fifteen   days   and   fifteen   nights.     The    battle    now 
entered    the    acute    phase,    the    eighth    of    August, 
191 7.    The  Germans  determined  upon  a  most  vio- 
lent  offensive,   but   all   the   attacks    were    repulsed 
with    frightful    losses.     German    prisoners    declared 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  a  bitterly  contested 
battle    since    Verdun.     The    Germans    had    twelve 
divisions    on    the    Marasesti    front     (the    line    of 
Sereth)  ;    the    Rumanians    had   only    five.     August 
fourteenth  was  a  day  of  great  carnage.    The  89th 
Prussian   Division  was  completely  decimated.    The 
efforts   of   the    Germans   were   again    repulsed.    At 
the  same  time  at  other  points  on  the  same  front 
great    battles    had    taken    place    at    Casinu,    Oituz, 
Okna    and    Panciu.     The    deeds    of    heroism    and 
courage    performed    by    the    Rumanian    troops    in 
these  different  fights  surpass  all  power  of  imagina- 
tion.   They   endured   without    hesitation   the   most 
terrible    artillery    bombardment.     The    attacks    en 
masse  made  with  extreme  violence  by  the  Bavarian 
and   Prussian  soldiers   were   broken   by   the   resist- 
ance and  bravery  of  the  Rumanian  soldiers,  who, 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  struggled  with   incom- 
parable endurance.    We  must  cite  the  case  of  the 
heroic  32nd  Regiment,  whose  officers  and  soldiers, 
abandoning  their  equipment,  helmets,  and  jackets, 
rushed   to    the    attack   with    such    enthusiasm   that 
they  put   the   enemy   to   flight.   .    .    .   The   defense 
of   the    sector   of   the   Marasesti   to    the   north   of 
Focsani  is  the   most  glorious  feat  of  arms  of  the 
Rumanian   Army,   which   resisted   forces   far   supe- 
rior in  number  and  possessing  an  element  of  sur- 
prise.    The    principal    objective    of    the    Germans 
was  to  reach  the  bridge  of  Cosmesti  and  to  cross 
the  line  of  Sereth  without  difficulty,  which  would 
place  the  whole  of  Moldavia  in  the  power  of  the 
Germans.    Mackensen   chose   the  eighth   of  August 
to    attack,   on   which   date   the    Russians  were   re- 
lieved   by    the    Rumanians.     One    Rumanian    divi- 
sion resisted  for  three  days  the  violent  attacks  of 
three  German  divisions,  which  attempted  to  cross 
the   bridge   at    any   cost.    The   twelfth    of   August 
the  enemy,   realizing  the  uselessness   of  his  efforts, 
attacked    more    to    the    west.     The    losses    of    the 
enemy    were    enormous.   .    .    .   The    losses    of    the 
Rumanians    were    equally    heavy.   .    .    .  The    last 
attempt   of  the  Germans  was  on  August   19;   two 
German   divisions   and   one   Austrian   attacked   the 
Rumanians    on    the    north-east    of    Panciu.   .    .    . 
The  enemy  reached  the   Rumanian  wire  entangle- 
ments.    A    counter-attack    of    the    last    Rumanian 
reserves   threw   them    back   in    disorder;    the   Ger- 
mans   threw    down    their    guns    and    surrendered. 
.    .    .  This    German    check    was   the   most    serious 
that   the  enemy   had  to   undergo   on   the   Oriental 
front.   .    .    .   It   is  a   miracle  that  in  such  circum- 
stances   the    Rumanian    army    could    hold    during 
more    than   one   year   against   the   crushing   blows 
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of  the  enemy.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1918 
found  the  Rumanian  army  at  the  end  of  its  re- 
sources and  its  strength,  but  still  courageous." — 
G.  Negulesco,  Rumuniu's  sacrifice,  pp.  77-78,  83- 
Ss,  258-259,  85. 

(e)   Salonika. — i.  Summary  of  operations  to 
1917- — "The  Allied  front  at  Salonika  lay  unchanged 
through  the  four  months  following  the  capture  of 
Monastir.     West  of  the   Vardar  the  line  was  held 
against  the  Bulgarian  I.  Army  by  the  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, French,  and  Serbian  forces,  and — at  the  end 
of  the  year — by  the  Greek  contingent.     There  the 
front  followed  pretty  closely  the  old  Serbian  border 
among  the  mountains  which  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Vardar  and  the  Tcherna.     West  of  these 
mountains   the   famous   loop    of    the   Tcherna   was 
within  the  Allied  lines,  which  ran  north  of  Monastir 
to  the  Albanian  frontier  south  of  Lake  Ochrida,  and 
thence  by  a  loose  chain  of  posts  to  Avlona.     The 
Britisli   Army,  under  General   Milne   faced  the   II. 
Bulgarian  Army  from   the   Vardar  to  the  Strume, 
on    the    hne    of    the    lakes    Doiran,    Butkova,    and 
Tahinos,  a  distance  of  some  ninety  miles.     It  was 
a   long    front    for   the    forces   at    General    Milne's 
disposal,    and    the    exceptionally    wet    and   stormy 
winter    did    not    make    his    task    easier.  .  .  .  The 
Struma   line    having    been    secured,   General   Milne 
turned   his  attention   to   the  more   difficult  Doiran 
front.    By  various  raids  our  position  was  improved, 
and  the  offensive  spirit  of  the  troops  sustained.    At 
the  end  of  February,  General  Sarrail  informed  his 
commanders  that  he  proposed  to  take  the  offensive 
during  the  last  week  of  April,  as  part  of  the  great 
combined   movement   of   all   the   Allies  which   had 
been  planned  for  the  spring.    It  was  not  easy  dur- 
ing a  dripping  and  boisterous  March  to  secure  the 
positions  preliminary   to    a   great   attack.  .  .  .  But 
by   the   end  of  March   1,000  yards  had  been   won 
on  a  front  of  3,000,  and  we  were  ready  to  attack 
the  strong  enejny  salient  in  front  of  Doiran  town. 
Meantime   during  March   the   French   and  Italians 
in   the   Monastir  area   had   been   continuously   en- 
gaged.    On  the  13th  the  Italians  advanced  against 
Hill    1070    in    the    bend    of    the    Tcherna    east    of 
Monastir.     On  the  17th  the  French  took  a  village 
some  four  miles  north   of  the  town,  and  by  the 
2ist  had   pushed  up   the   Tchervenastena   spur   of 
the  Baba  range  to  the  west.     Five  days  later  they 
captured  its  crest.     During  these   operations   2,000 
prisoners  were   taken   of   whom   twenty-nine   were 
officers.     Farther  west  there  had  been  some  activ- 
ity  earher  in   the   year.      Between   the   Italians  at 
Avlona  and  the  rest  of  the  Allied  front  lay  a  con- 
siderable   gap    through     which     ran    the     Janina- 
Koritza  road.     In  February  an  advance  was  begun 
into  southern  Albania,  and  by   the   middle  of  the 
month  the  gap  was  closed  by  the  ItaUan  occupation 
of  the  Janina  road  from  Koritza  to  the  Greek  fron- 
tier.   The  main  offensive  was  postponed  by  Sarrail 
to  24th  April,  and  on  that  day  the  British,  after  a 
long  bombardment,  attacked  the  Doiran  fortress."— 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  3,  pp.  5°°- 
501. — "Since   the   29th   November,   1916,   when,   in 
accordance  with   General  Sarrail's  request,  I   took 
over  the  sector   then   held   by   the   Italian   troops, 
the   army   under   my   command   has   occupied   the 
front  covering  Salonika  from  the  east  and  north, 
and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Struma 
along    the   Tahinos-Butkova-Doiran    lakes   to    the 
River  Vardar,  a  distance  of  approximately  ninety 
miles.      The    necessity    of    holding    this    long    line 
placed  a  considerable  strain  on  the  endurance  of  the 
troops,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  when, 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  rainfall,  the  mountain 
roads  became  almost  impassable  and  rendered  the 
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question  of  supply  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  a 
difficulty  overcome  only  by  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  all  concerned.  ...  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  under  review,  the  role  allotted 
to  the  British  troops  had  for  its  object  the  en- 
gaging of  the  enemy  along  the  front  during  the 
operations  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of 
Monastir  on  the  19th  November.  ...  In  the  Struma 
River  valley,  .  .  .  the  front  line  had  been  gradually 
pushed  forward  across  the  river  so  as  to  include 
localities  of  Ago  Mah,  Homondos,  Kalendra  Woods, 
Cuculuk,  and  Elisan  on  the  left  bank.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  enemy  had  been  actively  employed 
behind  their  advanced  positions  in  preparing  a 
defensive  line  along  the  foothills  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  and  had  occupied  the  large 
village  of  Barakli  Dzuma  and  a  line  of  trenches 
across  the  low  ground  from  Savjak  to  Butkova 
Lake.  ...  I  decided  towards  the  end  of  October 
to  capture  Barakh  Dzuma  and  to  advance  the 
whole  line.  As  a  preliminary  measure  the  villages 
of  Elisan-Kavdarmah-Ormanli-Haznatar  were  oc- 
cupied in  order  to  form  a  strong  bridgehead  within 
which  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  river,  then 
considerably  swollen  by  heavy  rain.  .  .  .  The  at- 
tack itself  was  carried  out  after  a  short  bom- 
bardment on  the  morning  of  31st  October,  and  was 
a  complete  success.  In  conjunction  with  other 
operations  in  the  valley,  some  350  prisoners  were 
taken.  ...  At  the  commencement  of  December  the 
Greek  regiment  which  had  co-operated  in  the  valley 
during  October  and  November  was  withdrawn  and 
transferred  to  another  section  of  the  Allied  hne. 
...  On  the  DoiranVardar  front  the  command  was 
faced  with  an  entirely  different  situation,  and  minor 
operations  undertaken  with  a  view  to  continually 
harassing  an  enemy,  strongly  entrenched  in  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  country,  and  to  inflicting  as 
much  loss  as  possible,  both  in  material  and  in 
personnel,  had  of  necessity  to  be  restricted  to  con- 
tinual patrol  encounters,  raids  and  artillery  bom- 
bardments. .  .  .  During  the  month  of  November 
and  the  early  part  of  December  these  harassing 
tactics  were  continued  along  both  fronts,  resulting, 
in  the  Struma  Valley,  in  the  occupation  of  the 
villages  of  Kumli,  Barakli  and  Prosenik.  .  .  .  The 
winter  season  had  now  fully  set  in,  and  the  fre- 
quent rains  had  rendered  the  Struma  Valley  wet 
and  heavy.  Problems  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations became  more  difficult,  and  the  main  Seres 
road  was  kept  open  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
...  In  spite  of  climatic  difficulties,  .  .  .  operations 
with  varying  success  were  conducted  during  the 
ensuing  months,  resulting  in  continual  loss  to  the 
enemy  in  killed  and  prisoners.'' — General  Sir  George 
Milne,  Dispatch,  Oct.  i,   igiy. 

2.  Spring  offensive. — "During  the  early  months 
of  this  year  raiding  tactics  were  further  developed, 
and  were  carried  out  with  an  increasing  degree  of 
success.  ...  A  very  successful  raid  on  the  Petit 
Couronne  Hill,  south  of  Dorian,  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  the  enemy,  who  counter-attacked  in  force.  .  .  . 
Towards  the  end  of  February  I  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  allied  Commander-in-Chief  to  be 
prepared  to  commence  offensive  operations  during 
the  first  week  of  April,  The  role  allotted  to  the 
force  under  my  command  was  to  engage  the  enemy 
on  the  Struma  front  and  to  the  east  of  Lake  Doiran 
while  making  an  attack  in  force  west  of  that  lake. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  was  short,  more  especially 
as  the  unusual  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  re- 
duced the  Seres  Road  to  such  a  state  of  mud  as  to 
render  motor  transport  practically  impossible  be- 
yond Likovan,  anrl  thus  trndnd  to  rlelav  the  early 
commencement  of  operations  in  the  Struma  Val- 


ley; but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  change  from 
intense  wet  and  cold  to  unusual  heat,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  March,  considerably  facili- 
tated preparations.  By  the  10th  of  March  the 
corps  on  the  left  had  pushed  forward  for  a  distance 
of  1,000  yards  on  a  front  of  3,500  yards,  extending 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Horseshoe  Hill, 
on  the  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Doiran  Lake  and  the  Vardar  Valley.  .  .  .  On 
both  flanks  in  front  of  Doiran,  and  opposite  Macu- 
kovo,  the  Bulgarian  trenches  are  pushed  forward, 
forming  strong  bastions,  with  flanks  resting  on  Doi- 
ran Lake  and  the  Vardar  River  respectively.  These 
fortifications,  which  were  laid  out  when  the  Bul- 
garian army  first  arrived  on  the  Greek  frontier, 
are  skillfully  planned  and  well  executed,  the  trenches 
themselves  being  cut  out  of  solid  rock.  Situated 
some  800  yards  in  front  of  the  Horseshoe  Hill, 
which  formed  the  apex  of  the  salient  between  these 
two  bastions,  and  about  11,000  yards  north-east  of 
Krastali  village,  a  hostile  advanced  work  called 
'P.  43/2'  formed  a  valuable  observation  station  to 
the  enemy,  and  its  capture  was  essential  to  any 
further  advance." — Ibid. 

3.  Attack  of  April  24. — "Preparations  for  the 
offensive  were  completed  by  8th  April,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  Commander-in-Chief  found  it 
necessary  to  postpone  operations  until  24th  April, 
when  the  attack  was  launched  after  a  bombardment 
of  the  hostile  positions  extending  over  several  days, 
which  eUcited  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
opposing  heavy  artillery  had  been  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  interval.  The  assaulting  in- 
fantry succeeded  in  entering  the  hostile  trenches 
along  the  whole  front  attacked,  meeting  everywhere 
with  severe  opposition.  On  the  right,  owing  to 
the  very  heavy  artillery  and  trench  mortar  fire 
encountered,  more  especially  in  the  Jumeaux  ravine, 
a  deep  and  difficult  obstacle  with  steep  sides  which 
separated  the  opposing  lines,  only  the  leading  troops 
were  able  to  gain  a  footing,  and  reinforcements 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  advancing  to  their 
support.  During  the  night,  several  determined  hos- 
tile counter-attacks  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
but  eventually,  after  several  hours'  hard  fighting, 

oe  attackers  were  forced  back  to  their  own 
trenches.  ...  On  the  left  all  objectives  were  gained, 
and  the  enemy's  front  trenches  occupied  on  a 
front  of  nearly  a  mile.  .  .  .  During  the  following 
days  the  captured  position  was  consolidated  in  spite 
of  repeated  counter-attacks.  .  .  .  Preparations  had 
been  commenced  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage 
of  the  commanding  position  gained  on  the  ridge  by 
advancing  our  line  on  its  western  slopes,  when  in- 
formation was  received  that,  owing  to  climatic  and 
other  reasons,  it  had  been  found  necessary  again  to 
postpone  the  Allied  operations  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vardar  River  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Monastir. 
Finally,  I  received  instructions  that  the  8th  May 
had  been  selected  as  the  date  for  the  re-commence- 
ment of  the  Allied  advance,  on  which  date  the 
army  under  my  command  should  again  concen- 
trate its  main  effort  in  the  vicinity  of  Doiran." — 
Ibid. 

4.  Attack  of  May  8. — "On  this  occasion  it  was 
decided  to  restrict  the  attack  on  the  salient  to  the 
section  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  Petit  Cour- 
onne Hill.  After  a  preliminary  bombardment  the 
leading  troops  advanced,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  enemy's  trenches  under  very  heavy  artillery 
fire.  A  battalion  of  .  .  .  Highlanders  in  the  centre, 
advancing  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  had  not  only 
commenced  consolidation  of  the  position  gained, 
but  had  pu.shed  forward  to  Red  Scar  Hill  on  their 
immediate   front,   when,  owing   to   counter-attacks 
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both  in  front  and  in  flank,  they  were  compelled 
after  severe  hand-to-hand  fighting,  ...  to  re- 
linquish their  po.sitiun.  Meanwhile,  .  .  .  Light  In- 
fantry .  .  .  assaulted  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fetit 
Couronne  Hill,  and,  though  met  by  heavy  artillery 
and  trench  mortar  fire,  repeatedly  returned  to  the 
attack  with  great  determination.  After  defeating 
several  counter-attacks,  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  which 
they  held  till  about  mid-day  on  the  Qth,  when  it 
was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  positions 
gained.  .  .  .  On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Hill  Ridge  the  attack  succeeded  in  advancing 
to  a  depth  of  500  yards  on  a  front  of  two  miles, 
and  in  seizing  and  occupying  an  imi)ortant  under- 
feature,  termed  Goldie's  Hill,  2,000  yards  south  of 
Devedzili.  The  positions  gained,  after  being  further 
increased  on  the  15th,  and  again  on  the  20th,  were 
consolidated  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  repeated  en- 
deavours to  recapture  them.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  oper- 
ations on  the  Struma  front  had  been  held  in  abey- 
ance pending  the  development  of  events  in  the  west, 
but,  on  the  15th  May  the  village  of  Kjupri  was 
seized  and  held,  and  a  series  of  intermediate 
trenches  between  Ernekoj  and  the  Rivet  Struma 
wer§  captured,  about  100  prisoners  being  taken.  A 
further  advance  was  in  progress  when,  on  the  24th 
inst.,  definite  instructions  were  received  from  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  that  offensive  operations  were  to  cease 
all  along  the  front." — Ibid. 

5.  Situation  during  the  summer  of  1917. — 
"As  summer  was  commencing,  I  now  had  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  maintaining  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  Army  during  a  period  when  ma- 
laria and  dysentery  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in 
the  low-lying  areas.  In  view  of  the  experience 
gained  last  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  anti-malarial  work  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  valleys  during  the  winter,  I  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  forward  positions  on  the  right 
and  centre  of  the  line,  and  to  retire  to  the  foot- 
hills on  the  right  bank  of  the  Struma  River,  and 
to  the  south  of  Butkova  Valley.  All  bridgeheads 
were  garrisoned  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
vacated  area  to  be  daily  patrolled,  an  arduous  duty. 
...  By  the  14th  June  the  withdrawal  had  been 
carried  out  without  incident  or  interference  by  the 
enemy.  In  accordance  with  my  instruction,  two 
detachments  were  dispatched  during  the  month  of 
June  to  co-operate  with  the  French  in  the  occu- 
pation of  old  Greece.  One  detachment  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  General  Regnault  at  the  Piraeus 
and  in  Corinth.  The  second,  under  those  of  Gen- 
eral Venel,  in  Thessaly.  These  detachments  re- 
tu'-ned  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  weeks.  In 
spite  of  the  intense  heat  experienced  in  July  and 
August,  during  which  latter  month  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  s  deg.  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year, 
minor  encounters  with  the  enemy  have  been  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  .  .  .  During  the  past  year 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  has  rendered  ve  y  efficient 
service.  Towards  the  end  of  February  the  hostile 
aircraft  were  reinforced  by  a  powerful  bombing 
squadron,  and  it  is  due  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  that  but  little  damage  was 
caused  in  the  British  area.  Towards  the  end  of 
April,  the  Vice-Admiral  Commanding  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean Squadron  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
bombing  and  fighting  machines  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service,  by  whose  welcome  assistance  complete 
mastery  of  the  air  was  obtained  during  the  May 
operations.  During  the  summer  months  almost 
daily  bombing  attacks  have  been  made  on  the  vari- 
ous hostile  railheads  and  encampments,  and  in  the 
numerous    air    combats    which    have    taken    place 


our  pilots  have  shown  marked  gallantry  and  skill." 
—Ibid. 

VI.     TURKISH  THEATER 

(a)    Mesopotamia,   from    December,    1916. — i. 

CaI'TLRE  or    KUT-EL-A.\IAI<A  AND   FALL  OF    B.\GDAU. 

At  the  end  of  August,  igi6  General  Sir  Stanley 
Maude  took  over  comuKind  in  Mesopotamia  from 
General  Lake.  The  nmainder  of  the  year  was 
devoted  to  elaborate  jirLparations  for  the  next  move 
forward.  Kut  was  the  first  objective  to  be  aimed  at. 
"At  the  beginning  of  December  tiQi^J  the  enemy 
still  occupied  the  same  positions  on  the  Tigris 
front  which  he  had  occupied  during  the  summer. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  he  held  the  Sannai- 
yat  position,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Suwaikieh 
Marsh  and  on  the  other  by  the  river.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  had  withstood  our  attacks  on  three  occa- 
sions during  the  previous  April.  Since  then  he  had 
strengthened  and  elaborated  this  trench  system,  and 
a  series  of  successive  positions  extended  back  as  far 
as  Kut,  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear.  The  river  bank 
from  Sannaiyat  to  Kut  was  also  entrenched.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  the  enemy  held  the 
line  to  which  he  had  withdrawn  in  May  when  he 
evacuated  the  Sinn  position.  This  line  extended 
from  a  point  on  the  Tigris  three  miles  north-east 
of  Kut  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the 
Khadairi  Bend  of  the  River  Hai,  two  miles  below 
its  exit  from  the  Tigris,  and  thence  across  the  Hai 
to  the  north-west.  There  was  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Hai  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris 
which  was  protected  by  the  trench  system  in  that 
vicinity.  These  defences  also  covered  the  ap- 
proaches from  the  east  and  south  to  another  pon- 
toon bridge  which  the  Turks  had  constructed  across 
the  Tigris  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shumran  pen- 
insula. The  enemy  occupied  the  line  of  the  Hai 
for  several  miles  below  the  bridgehead  position  with 
posts  and  mounted  Arab  auxiliaries.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris  our  trenches  were  within  120 
yards  of  the  Turkish  front  line  at  Sannaiyat.  On 
the  right  bank  our  troops  were  established  some 
eleven  miles  upstream  of  Sannaiyat,  with  advanced 
posts  about  two  miles  from  those  of  the  Turks  op- 
posite the  Khadairi  Bend,  and  some  five  miles  from 
his  position  on  the  Hai.  In  the  positions  outlined 
above  desultory  warfare,  with  intermittent  artillery 
and  aerial  activity,  had  continued  for  some  months. 
Strategically  we  were  better  situated  than  the 
enemy.  The  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  left  him  with  his 
communications  in  prolongation  of  his  battle  front. 
...  It  was  decided  therefore  to  operate  as  fol- 
lows: First,  to  secure  possession  of  the  Hai; 
secondly,  to  clear  the  Turkish  trench  systems  still 
remaining  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris;  thirdly, 
to  sap  the  enemy's  strength  by  constant  attacks, 
and  give  him  no  rest;  fourthly,  to  compel  him  to 
give  up  the  Sanniayat  position,  or  in  default  of 
that,  to  extend  his  attenuated  forces  more  and  more 
to  counter  our  strokes  against  his  communications; 
and  lastly,  to  cross  the  Tigris  at  the  weakest  part 
of  his  line  as  far  west  as  possible,  and  so  sever  his 
communications.  In  carrying  out  this  programme 
our  extended  line  offered  good  opportunities  for 
making  successful  feints  to  cover  our  real  intention. 
By  the  12th  December  the  concentration  of  our 
troops  upstream  of  Sheikh  Sa'ad  was  complete. 
To  the  force  under  Lieut. -General  A.  S.  Cobbe  .  .  . 
was  assigned  the  task  of  holding  the  enemy  to  his 
positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  of 
piqueting  the  right  bank  as  far  as  Sinn  Banks, 
while  the  cavalry  and  the  force  under  Lieut.-General 
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W.  R.  Marshall  .  .  .  were,  by  a  surprise  march,  to 
secure  and  entrench  a  position  on  the  Hai.  During 
the  night  of  the  i2th-i3th  [December]  Lieut.- 
General  Marshall's  force  completed  its  concentra- 
tion in  the  forward  area  on  the  right  bank.  On 
the  13th  General  Headquarters  moved  forward  to 
Sinn,  whilst  Lieut. -General  Cobbe  bombarded  the 
Turkish  trenches  on  the  left  bank,  so  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  an  attack  on  Sannaiyat  was 
intended.  On  the  night  of  the  I3th-i4th  the  cavalry 
and  Lieut. -General  Marshall's  force  marched  west- 
ward to  the  Hai,  and  at  6  a.  m.  crossed  that  river  at 
Basrugiyeh  and  Atab  respectively.  The  enemy  was 
surprised,  and  the  force,  pivoting  on  its  right, 
moved  up  the  left  (or  eastern)  bank  of  the  Hai, 
whilst  the  cavalry  cleared  the  right  (or  western) 
bank,  driving  the  enemy's  advanced  troops  back  on 
to  the  Hai  bridgehead  position,  which  was  strongly 
held.  Two  pontoon  bridges  were  thrown  across  the 
Hai  at  Atab,  the  right  flank  of  the  force  under 
Lieut.-General  Marshall  was  secured  by  linking  up 
its  old  front  line  defences  with  its  new  position  on 
the  Hai,  and  Lieut.-General  Cobbe  continued  to 
demonstrate  against  Sannaiyat.  During  the  night 
of  the  i4th-isth  our  aeroplanes,  flying  by  moon- 
light, bombed  the  Turkish  bridge  over  the  Tigris 
east  of  the  Shumran  peninsula,  which  the  enemy 
was  endeavouring  to  move  further  upstream,  and 
the  pontoons,  breaking  adrift,  were  scattered.  By 
the  i8th  the  enemy  succeeded  in  the  re-establish- 
ing this  bridge  to  the  west  of  Shumran. 

"Between  the  isth  and  i8th  Lieut.-General  Mar- 
shall extended  his  hold  northwards  and  westwards, 
and  pressure  against  the  enemy's  Hai  bridgehead 
position  was  continued,  whilst  bombardments  de- 
stroyed his  bridge  and  sunk  several  of  his  pontoon 
ferries.  .  .  .  On  the  i8th  we  interposed  between  the 
two  Turkish  trench  systems  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris  opposite  Kut,  thus  severing  the  enemy's 
lateral  communications  on  this  bank,  and  giving 
us  command  of  the  river  upstream  of  the  Khadairi 
Bend.  The  extent  of  river  line  to  be  watched  by 
Lieut.-General  Cobbe  was  now  extended  up  to  this 
point.  The  remainder  of  the  month  and  the  first 
part  of  January  [1917]  were  devoted  to  consolidat- 
ing our  position  on  the  Hai.  Communications  were 
improved  by  making  additional  bridges  and  by 
the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  hght  railway  was 
pushed  forward  to  the  Hai.  Operations  were  ham- 
pered by  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  last  week 
in  December  and  the  first  week  in  January,  flood- 
ing large  tracts  of  country,  and  by  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  river  which  occurred  early  in  the  new  year. 
.  .  .  Where  the  ground  was  not  too  sodden  by 
rain  and  floods  our  cavalry  was  constantly  engaged 
during  this  period  in  reconnaissances,  in  harassing 
the  enemy's  communications  west  of  the  Hai,  and 
in  raids,  capturing  stock  and  grain.  For  example, 
on  the  i8th  the  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  of  in- 
fantry, operating  west  of  Shumran,  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  trenches  and  shelled  his  bridge  and 
shipping,  and  on  the  20th,  while  a  similar  raid  was 
being  made  against  the  Shumran  bridge  area  and 
bombardments  were  being  carried  out  around  Kut 
and  at  Sannaiyat,  a  column  of  all  arms  essayed  to 
bridge  the  Tigris  four  miles  west  of  Shumran.  But 
...  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
maintain  his  hold  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  reduce 
these  trench  systems.  His  position  in  the  Khadairi 
Bend  was  a  menace  to  our  communications  with  the 
Hai,  for  in  the  event  of  a  high  flood  he  could  in- 
undate portions  of  our  line  by  opening  the  river 
bunds.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  clear  the  Khad- 
airi Bend  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  operation 


was  assigned  to  the  force  under  Lieut.-General 
Cobbe.  .  .  .  The  front  of  the  position  was  swept 
by  fire  from  both  flanks  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  .  .  .  Our  troops  drove  in  the  Turkish  ad- 
vanced posts,  but  progress  was  slow,  as  many  of 
the  trenches  had  to  be  made  by  sapping.  On  [Jan- 
uary 7]  our  trenches  were  within  200  to  350  yards 
of  the  enemy,  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  as  the 
ground  was  beginning  to  dry,  preparations  for  the 
assault  were  made.  This  preliminary  stage  had  in- 
volved digging  some  25,000  yards  of  trench  under 
trying  conditions — constant  rain  and  exposure  to 
enfilade,  as  well  as  direct  fire.  On  the  7th  and  8th 
bombardments  were  carried  out.  On  the  9th  a 
successful  assault  was  dehvered  with  small  loss  on  a 
front  of  600  yards  against  the  southern  end  of  the 
Turkish  line,  but  a  thick  mist  hindered  further 
artillery  support  and  facilitated  counter-attack  by 
the  enemy.     Severe  hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued, 
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but  the  Gurkhas  and  Mahrattas  on  the  left  reached 
the  river  bend,  having  inflicted  severe  casualties  on 
the  enemy.  On  the  right  our  troops  continued  to 
gain  ground  along  the  trenches  and  nalas,  until  a 
heavy  counter-attack,  made  under  cover  of  the 
mist,  temporarily  checked  its  progress.  This  coun- 
ter-attack was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  .  .  . 
resolute  resistance  [and  the]  ground  gained  was 
consolidated  during  the  night.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  Qth,  raids  had  been  made  into  the 
enemy's  front  line  at  Sannaiyat.  ...  On  the  loth  the 
attack  was  resumed  in  foggy  weather,  and  the 
enemy  was  pressed  back  trench  by  trench  till,  by 
nightfall,  he  had  fallen  back  to  his  last  position. 
On  the  nth  an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on 
this  position.  Our  troops  reached  their  objective, 
but  were  driven  back  by  a  strong  counter-attack." 
— General  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  Dispatch,  July  10, 
IQI7- 

(!)  Operations  aiiuiust  tlie  Ilai  salient. — "On 
[January  11 1,  while  Lieut-General  Cobbe  was  still 
engaged  in  clearing  the  Khadairi  Bend,  Lieut.- 
General  Marshall  commenced  preparations  for  the 
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reduction  of  the  Hai  salient — the  extensive  trench 
system  which  the  Turks  held  astride  the  Hai  river 
near  its  junction   with  the  Tigris,  and  tor  a  fort- 
night we  gained  ground  steadily  in  lace  ol  strong 
opposition,   until    on   the    24th    our   trenches   were 
within  400  yards  of  the  enemy's  front  hne.    On  the 
25th   the   enemy's   front   hne   astride   the   Hai   was 
captured  on  a  frontage  of  about  1,800  yards.     On 
the    eastern    (or    left)    bank    our   troops    extended 
their  success  to  the  Turkish  second  Une,  and  con- 
sohdated    and  .  held    all    ground    won    in    spite    of 
counter-attacks  during  the  day  and  following  night. 
...  On   the   27th  and  2Sth  our  troops   penetrated 
further  into  the  Turkish  defences  west  of  the  Hai  by 
bombing  attacks  supported  by  artillery  barrage,  and 
consolidated  their  position.  ...  On  the  29th  they 
secured  more  trenches  by  means  of  infantry  raids 
supported    by    artillery.      The    movements    of    the 
cavalry    had    meanwhile    been    restricted    by    the 
waterlogged   state   of    the    ground.  .  .  .  The    work 
done    by    the    cavalry    in    man-handling    guns    and 
vehicles  on  this  occasion  was  especially  commend- 
able.    After  a  short  pause  to  readjust  our  disposi- 
tions, the  centre  of  the  enemy's  third  line  on  the 
eastern   (or  left)   bank  of  the  Hai  was  successfully 
assaulted  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  February   [i].  .  .  .  The  en- 
emy's casualties  were   heavy,   and   many   prisoners 
were  taken.   .   .   .  The  trench  system  was  compli- 
cated and   difficult  to  consolidate,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Turks  delivered  a  counter-attack  in 
strength.    The  most  advanced  parties  of  our  infantry 
met    the    enemy's   charge    in    brilliant    style    by    a 
counter  charge  in  the  open,  and  casualties  on  both 
sides   were    severe.    The   preponderance   of    weight 
was,  however,  with  the  enemy,  and  our  troops,  in 
spite  of  great  gallantry,  were  forced  back  by  sheer 
weight    of    numbers    to    their    original    front    line. 
Owing   to   foggy   weather   on    .    .    .    [February    2], 
which  hampered  artillery  registration,  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  was  deferred  until  the  3rd,  but   mean- 
while   Lieut. -General    Marshall    extended    his    left 
north-westwards  towards  the  Tigris  at  Yusufiyah, 
with  a  view  to  enclosing  the  Dahra  Bend  ultimately. 
On  the  3rd  the  Devons  and  a  Gurkha  battalion  car- 
ried the  enemy's  first  and  second  lines,  and  a  series 
of  counter-attacks  by  the  Turks,  which  continued 
up   till   dark,   withered   away   under   our   shrapnel 
and    machine-gun    fire." — Ibid. 

(ii)  Operations  in  the  Dahra  Bend. — "The  6th  to 
the  8th  [February]  were  days  of  preparation,  but 
continuous  pressure  on  the  enemy  was  maintained 
day  and  night  by  vigorous  patrolling  and  intermit- 
tent bombardment,  and  many  minor  enterprises 
were  undertaken  whereby  losses  were  inflicted  and 
advanced  posts  wrested  from  him.  An  assault  on 
the  Liquorice  Factory  would  have  been  costly ; 
therefore  it  was  decided  to  deal  with  it  by  howitzer 
and  machine-gun  fire,  so  as  to  render  it  untenable 
— or  at  least  prevent  the  garrison  from  enfilading 
our  troops  as  they  moved  north.  On  the  gth  the 
Liquorice  Factory  was  bombarded,  and  simultane- 
eously  the  King's  Own  effected  a  lodgement  in  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  Une,  thereafter  gaining 
ground  rapidly  forward  and  to  both  flanks.  Re- 
peated attacks  by  the  enemy's  bombers  met  with 
no  success,  and  two  attempted  counter-attacks  were 
quickly  suppressed  by  our  artillery.  Further  west 
the  Worcesters,  working  towards  Yusufiyah  and 
west  of  that  place,  captured  some  advanced  posts, 
trenches  and  prisoners,  and  established  a  Hne  within 
2,500  yards  of  the  Tigris  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Shumran  Bend.  On  the  loth  our  infantry  in  the 
trenches  west  of  the  Liquorice  Factory,  who  had 
been  subjected  all  night  to  repeated  bombing  at- 
tacks,   began    early    to    extend    our    hold    on    the 


enemy's  front  line.     This  movement  was  followed 
by  a   bombardment  directed  against   machine  guns 
located   at    Kut   and   along    the    left    bank   of   the 
Tigris,  which   were  bringing  a  galling  lire  to  bear 
against  our  right.  ...  As  communication  trenches 
did  not  exist,  any  movement  was  necessarily  across 
the  open,  and  was  subject  to  a  hot  fire  from  con- 
cealed machine  guns  on  the  left  bank;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  progress  was  made  all  along  the  front  to 
depths  varying  from  300  to  2,000  yards,  our  suc- 
cess compelling  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  Liquorice 
Factory.  .  .  .  The  operations  of  the   loth  and  the 
information   obtained   by  patrols  during  the  night 
of  the  loth-iith  made  it  clear  that  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  to  an  inner  line,  approximately  two  and 
a  half  miles  long,  across  the  Dahra  Bend,  with  ad- 
vanced   posts  strongly   held.      Weather    conditions 
rendered   aerial    reconnaissance    impracticable,    and 
some  re-adjustment  of  our  front  was  necessary  be- 
fore further  attack  upon  his  trenches  could  be  justi- 
fied;  but  on   the    nth   our   infantry  established  a 
post    on    the    Tigris    south-east    of    the    Shumran 
peninsula,  and  on  the  following  day  extended  our 
hold  on  the   right   bank.     The  enemy   was  finally 
enclosed  in  the  Dahra  Bend  by  [February  13].  .  .  . 
Opposite   our   right   an    important   point   was   bril- 
liantly captured  by  assault  across  the  open  on  the 
12th    by    an   Lidian    Grenadier   battalion,   and   re- 
tained, in  spite   of  heavy  fire  during  the  advance 
and    two    counter-attacks    launched    subsequently. 
.  .  .  During  the  four  days  of  preparation,  although 
there  were  indications  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
stand  and  fight,  the  most  likely  ferry  points  were 
bombarded  every   night  lest  transfers  of  men  and 
stores  across  the  Tigris  might  be  in  progress.    Early 
on  the  15th  the  Loyal  North  Lancashires  captured 
a  strong  point  opposite  our  left,  which  enfiladed  the 
approaches  to  the  enemy's  right  and  centre,  the  re- 
tiring Turks  losing  heavily  from  our  machine-gun 
fire.  .  .  .  Shortly   after   the   Royal  Welsh   Fusiliers 
and    South    Wales    Borderers   carried    the   enemy's 
right   centre   in    dashing   style   on   a   front   of    700 
yards,   and  extended  their  success  by  bombing  to 
a  depth  of  500  yards  on  a  frontage  of  1,000  yards, 
taking  many  prisoners.    Several  half-hearted  coun- 
ter-attacks   ensued,    which    were    crushed    by    our 
artillery  and  machine  guns,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  enemy  had  strengthened  his  left  and  could 
not  transfer  troops  back  to  his  centre  on  account 
of    our    barrage.     A    little   later    the   enemy's    left 
centre  was  captured  by  the  Buffs  and  Dogras,  and 
pushing  on  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  bank 
of   the   Tigris   they    isolated    the   enemy's   extreme 
left,    where    about    1,000    Turks   surrendered.      By 
nightfall  the  only  resistance  was  from  some  trenches 
in  the  right  rear  of  the  position,  covering  about  a 
mile  of  the  Tigris  bank,  from  which  the  enemy  werL- 
trying   to   escape   across   the    river.  .  .  .  The   tota' 
number  of  prisoners  taken   on   the   isth  and   i6th 
was  2,005,  and  the  Dahra  Bend  was  cleared  of  th  • 
enemy.    Thus  terminated  a  phase  of  severe  fightin?, 
brilliantly   carried   out.  .  .  .  The   enemy  had   now, 
after  two  months  of  strenuous  fighting,  been  driven 
entirely  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  the 
neighborhood   of   Kut.     He  still  held,   however,  a 
very  strong  position  defensively,  in  that  it  was  pro- 
tected from  Sannaiyat  to  Shumran  by  the  Tigris, 
which  also  afforded  security  to  his  communications 
running  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river." — Ibid., 
General  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  Dispatch,  July  10,  191 7. 
(iii)    Capture   of  Sannaiyat   and  passage^  of  the 
Tigris. — "VVhile  Lieut.-General  Marshall's  force  was 
engaged  in  the  Dahra  Bend,  Lieut.-General  Cobbe 
maintained   constant   activity   along  the  Sannaiyat 
front,   and   as  soon   as   the   right   bank   had   been 
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cleared  orders  were  issued  for  Sannaiyat  to  be  at- 
tacked on  February  17.  The  sodden  condition  of 
the  ground,  consequent  on  heavy  rain  during  the 
preceding  day  and  night,  hampered  final  prepara- 
tions, but  the  first  and  second  lines,  on  a  frontage 
of  about  400  yards,  were  captured  by  a  surprise 
assault  with  httle  loss.  .  .  .  The  first  counter-attack 
was  dispersed,  but  the  second  regained  for  the 
enemy  his  lost  ground,  except  on  the  river  bank, 
where  a  party  of  Gurkhas  maintained  themselves 
until  dusk,  and  were  then  withdrawn.  .  .  .  The 
waterlogged  state  of  the  country  and  a  high  flood 
on  the  Tigris  now  necessitated  a  pause,  but  the  time 
was  usefully  employed  in  methodical  preparation 
lor  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  about  Shumran.  .  .  . 
[On  Feb.  22]  the  Seaforths  and  a  Punjabi  bat- 
talion assaulted  Sannaiyat.  .  .  .  The  enemy  were 
again  taken  by  surprise,  and  our  losses  were  slight. 
A  series  of  counter-attacks  followed,  and  the  first 
three  were  repulsed  without  difficulty.  The  fourth 
drove  back  our  left,  but  the  Punjabis,  reinforced 
by  an  Indian  Rifle  battalion  and  assisted  by  the 
fire  of  the  Seaforths,  who  were  still  holding  the 
Turkish  trenches  on  the  right  front,  re-established 
their  position.  .  .  .  The  site  selected  for  the  passage 
of  the  Tigris  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  Shumran 
Bend,  where  the  bridge  was  to  be  thrown,  and 
three  ferrying  places  were  located  immediately 
downstream  of  this  point.  Just  before  daybreak  on 
the  23rd  the  three  ferries  began  to  work.  The  first 
trip  at  the  ferry  immediately  below  the  bridge  site, 
where  the  Norfolks  crossed,  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  five  machine  guns  and  some  300  prisoners 
were  captured.  Two  battalions  of  Gurkhas,  who 
were  using  the  two  lower  ferries,  were  met  by  a 
staggering  fire  before  they  reached  the  left  bank, 
but  in  spite  of  losses  in  men  and  pontoons,  they 
pressed  on  gallantly  and  effected  a  landing.  The 
two  downstream  ferries  were  soon  under  such 
heavy  machine-gun  fire  that  they  had  to  be  closed, 
and  all  ferrying  was  subsequently  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  upstream  ferry.  .  .  .  The  enemy's 
artillery  became  increasingly  active,  but  was  vigor- 
ously engaged  by  ours,  and  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  commenced.  .  .  .  The  enemy  attempted  to 
counter-attack  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  reinforce  along  its  western  edge,  but 
both  attempts  were  foiled  by  the  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  our  artillery.  At  4.30  p.  m.  the  bridge 
was  ready  for  traffic.  By  nightfall,  as  a  result 
of  the  day's  operations,  our  troops  had,  by  their 
unconquerable  valour  and  determination,  forced  a 
passage  across  a  river  in  flood,  340  yards  wide, 
in  face  of  strong  opposition,  and  had  secured  a 
position  2,000  yards  in  depth,  covering  the  bridge- 
head, while  ahead  of  this  line  our  patrols  were 
acting  vigorously  against  the  enemy's  advanced 
detachments,  who  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  in- 
cluding about  700  prisoners  taken  in  all.  .  .  .  While 
the  crossing  at  Shumran  was  proceeding,  Lieut.- 
General  Cobbe  had  secured  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  at  Sannaiyat.  .  .  .  Early  on  the  24th  our 
troops  in  the  Shumran  Bend  resumed  the  advance 
supported  by  machine  guns  and  artillery  from 
the  right  bank.  The  enemy  held  on  tenaciously 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  where 
there  is  a  series  of  nalas  [ravines]  in  which 
a  number  of  machine  guns  were  concealed;  but 
after  a  strenuous  fight  lasting  for  four  or  five 
hours,  he  was  forced  back.  .  .  .  Further  west  our 
troops  were  engaged  with  strong  enemy  forces  in 
the  intricate  mass  of  ruins,  mounds,  and  nalas 
which  lie  to  the  north-west  of  Shumran,  and  rapid 
progress  was  impossible;  but  towards  evening  the 
enemy  had  been  pushed  back  to  a  depth  of  1,000 


yards,  although  he  still  resisted  stubbornly.  While 
this  fighting  was  in  progress  the  cavalry,  the  artil- 
lery, and  another  division  crossed  the  bridge.  .  .  . 
That  evening  the  troops  closed  up,  ready  to  advance 
early  next  morning.  There  was  every  indication 
that  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  and  that  the 
force  which  had  opposed  us  all  day  was  a  strong 
and  very  resolute  rearguard,  which  would  probably 
withdraw  by  night.  During  this  day's  fighting  at 
Shumran  heavy  losses  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  and  our  captures  had  been  increased  in  all 
to  4  field  guns,  8  machine  guns,  some  1,650  pris- 
oners, and  a  large  quantity  of  rifles,  ammunition, 
equipment  and  war  stores.  The  gunboats  were  now 
ordered  upstream  from  Falahiyeh,  and  reached  Kut 
the  same  evening.  While  these  events  were  hap- 
pening at  Shumran,  Lieut. -General  Cobbe  cleared 
the  enemy's  sixth  line  at  Sannaiyat,  the  Nakhailat 
and  Suwada  positions,  and  the  left  bank  as  far  as 
Kut  without  much  opposition.  The  capture  of  the 
Sannaiyat  position,  which  the  Turks  believed  to  be 
impregnable,  had  only  been  accomplished  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  in  which  our  infantry,  closely  sup- 
ported by  our  artillery,  displayed  great  gallantry 
and  endurance  against  a  brave  and  determined 
enemy.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  morning  on  .  .  .  [February 
25],  the  cavalry  and  Lieut. -General  Marshall's  force 
moved  north-west  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whose 
rearguards  had  retired  in  the  night.  The  gun- 
boats also  proceeded  upstream.  Our  troops  came 
in  contact  with  the  enemy  about  eight  miles  from 
Shumran,  and  drove  him  back,  in  spite  of  stubborn 
resistance,  to  his  main  position  two  miles  further 
west,  where  the  Turks,  strong  in  artillery,  were  dis- 
posed in  trenches  and  nalas.  .  .  .  After  a  severe 
fight,  our  infantry  gained  a  footing  in  the  enemy's 
position  and  took  about  400  prisoners.  The  cavalry 
on  the  northern  flank  had  been  checked  by  en- 
trenched infantry,  and  were  unable  to  envelop  the 
Turkish  rearguard.  ...  On  the  26th,  one  column, 
following  the  bend  of  the  river,  advanced  to  force 
any  position  which  the  enemy  might  be  holding 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  whilst  another 
column  of  all  arms  marched  direct  to  the  Sumar 
Bend  in  order  to  intercept  him.  His  retreat  proved 
however,  to  be  too  rapid.  .  .  .  The  gunboat  flo- 
tilla, pro  eeding  upstream  full  speed  ahead,  came 
under  very  heavy  fire  at  the  closest  range  from 
guns,  machine  guns  and  rifles,  to  which  it  replied 
vigorously.  .  .  .  Further  upstream  many  of  the 
enemy's  craft  were  struggling  to  get  away,  and  the 
Royal  Navy  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  The 
hostile  vessels  were  soon  within  easy  range,  and 
several  surrendered,  including  the  armed  tug 
Sumana,  which  had  been  captured  at  Kut  when 
that  place  fell.  The  Turkish  steamer  Basra,  full  of 
troops  and  wounded,  surrendered  when  brought  to 
by  a  shell  which  killed  and  wounded  some  German 
machine  gunners.  H.M.S.  Firefly,  captured  from 
us  during  the  retreat  from  Ctesiphon,  in  iQiS,  .  .  . 
after  being  hit  several  times  .  .  .  fell  into  our 
hands.  .  .  .  The  Pioneer,  badly  hit  by  our  fire,  was 
also  taken,  as  well  as  some  barges  laden  with  muni- 
tions. .  .  .  The  pursuit  was  broken  off  at  Aziziyeh 
(50  miles  from  Kut  and  half-way  to  Baghdad), 
where  the  gunboats,  cavalry,  and  Lieut-General 
Marshall's  infantry  were  concentrated  during  the 
pause  necessary  to  reorganize  our  extended  line  of 
communication  preparatory  to  a  further  advance. 
Lieut-General  Cobbe 's  force  closed  to  the  front, 
clearing  the  battlefields  and  protectinc  the  line  of 
march.  Immense  quantities  of  equipment,  ammuni- 
tion, rifles,  vehicles  and  stores  of  all  kinds  lay 
scattered  throughout  the  80  miles  over  which  the 
enemy  had  retreated  under  prei^sure,  and  marauders 
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on  lootinp  intent  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  small 
parties  who  stood  in  their  way.  ...  On  March  s, 
the  supply  situation  having,'  been  rapidly  readjusted, 
Lieut. -General  Marshall  marched  to  Zeur  (i8 
miles),  preceded  by  the  cavalry,  which  moved  7 
miles  further  to  Lajj.  Here  the  Turkish  reari^uard 
was  found  in  an  entrenched  position,  very  difficult 
to  locate  by  reason  of  a  dense  dust  storm  that  was 
blowing  and  of  a  network  of  nalas,  with  which  the 
country  is  intersected.  The  cavalry  was  hotly 
enRaged  with  the  enemy  in  this  locality  throughout 
the  day.  .  .  The  enemy  retreated  during;  the  ni^ht. 
The  dust  storm  continued  on  the  6th,  when  the 
cavalry,  carrying  out  some  useful  reconnaissances, 
got  within  three  miles  of  the  I^ialah  river,  and 
picked  up  some  prisoners.  The  Ctesiphon  position, 
strongly  entrenched,  was  found  unoccupied.  .  .  . 
Lieut. -General  Marshall  followed  the  cavalry  to 
Bustan   {17  miles),  and  the  head  of  Lieut.-General 


covering  Baghdad  from  the  south  and  south-west. 
.  .  .  DurinK  the  forenoon  of  the  9th  Shawa  Khan 
was  occupied  without  much  opposition,  and  aero- 
planes reported  another  position  one  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  north-west,  and  some  six  miles  south 
of  Baghdad,  as  strongly  held.  .  .  .  On  the  morning 
of  the  loth  our  troops  were  again  engaged  with  the 
Turkish  rearguard  within  three  miles  of  Baghdad, 
and  our  cavalry  patrols  reached  a  point  two  miles 
west  of  Baghdad  Railway  Station,  where  they  were 
checked  by  the  enemy's  fire.  A  gale  and  blinding 
dust  storm  limited  vision  to  a  few  yards,  and 
under  the.se  conditions,  reconnaissance  and  co- 
ordination of  movements  became  difficult.  ,  .  . 
About  midnight  patrols  reported  the  enemy  to  be 
retiring.  The  dust  storm  was  still  racing,  but  fol- 
lowing the  Decauville  railway  as  a  guide  our  troops 
occupied  Baghdad  Railway  Station  at  5.55  a.m.. 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  on  the  right 
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MULE   TRANSPORT    WITH    BRITISH    ARMY    IN    MESOPOTAMIA    CROSSING    THE    DIALA    RIVER 


Cobbe's  column  reached  Zeur.  On  the  7th  our  ad- 
vanced guard  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  on 
the  line  of  the  Dialah  river,  which  joins  the  Tigris 
on  its  left  bank,  about  8  miles  below  Baghdad.  .  .  . 
During  the  night  of  the  Sth-qth  [March],  after 
an  intense  bombardment  of  the  opposite  bank,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ferry  troops  across  the  Dialah 
river  from  four  separate  points.  The  main  enter- 
prise achieved  a  qualified  success,  the  most  northern 
ferry  being  able  to  work  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
it  was  stopped  by  very  deadly  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  we  established  a  small  post  on  the 
right  bank.  .  .  .  For  the  next  twenty-two  hours, 
until  the  passage  of  the  river  had  been  completely 
forced,  the  detachment  held  on  gallantly  in  its 
isolated  position,  under  constant  close  fire  from 
the  surrounding  buildings.  ...  On  the  8th  a  bridge 
was  constructed  across  the  Tigris,  half  a  mile  below 
Bawi,  and  the  cavalry,  followed  by  a  portion  of 
Lieut.-General  Cobbe's  force,  crossed  to  the  right 
bank  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  positions 
which  our  aeroplanes  reported  that  he  had  occupied 
about  Shawa  Khan,  and  north-west  of  that  place. 


bank  had  retired  upstream  of  Baghdad.  Troops 
detailed  in  advance  occupied  the  city,  and  the 
cavalry  moved  on  Kadhimain,  some  four  miles 
north-west  of  Baghdad.  ...  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  Lieut.-General  Marshall  had,  during  the 
gth,  elaborated  preparations  for  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Dialah.  At  4  a.  m.,  on  the  loth,  the  crossing 
began  at  two  points  a  mile  apart,  and  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  .  .  .  Motor  lighters  carry- 
ing, infantry  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  flank  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Dialah  grounded  lower  down  the 
river,  and  took  no  part  in  the  operation.  The 
bridge  across  the  Dialah  was  completed  by  noon, 
and  our  troops  pushing  steadily  on  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  riverside  villages  of  Saidah,  Dibaiyi,  and 
Qararah — the  latter  strongly  defended  with  machine 
guns — and  finally  faced  the  enemy's  last  position 
covering  Baghdad  along  the  Tel  Muhammad 
Ridge." — General  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  Dispatch, 
July  10,  1917. 

(iv)  British  enter  Bat^dad.— "These  operations 
had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  300  prisoners  and  a 
large    quantity    of   arms,   ammunition,   and   equip- 
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ment ;  whilst  severe  loss  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  over  300  of  his  dead 
being  found  by  our  troops.  During  the  night  of 
the  loth-iith  close  touch '  with  the  enemy  was 
maintained  by  patrols,  and  at  1.30  a.m.  on  the  nth 
it  was  reported  that  the  Turks  were  retiring.  The 
Tel  Muhammad  position  was  at  once  occupied,  and 
patrols  pushed  beyond  it,  but  contact  with  the 
enemy  was  lost  in  the  dust  storm.  Early  on  the 
nth  Lieut. -General  Marshall  advanced  rapidly  on 
Baghdad,  and  entered  the  city  amid  manifestations 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
state  of  anarchy  had  existed  for  some  hours,  Kurds 
and  Arabs  looting  the  bazaars  and  setting  fire  in- 
discriminately at  various  points.  Infantry  guards 
provided  for  in  advance  were,  however,  soon  on  the 
spot,  order  was  restored  without  difficulty,  and  the 
British  flag  hoisted  over  the  city.  In  the  after- 
noon the  gun-boat  flotilla  proceeded  upstream  in 
Hne  ahead  formation  anchored  off  the  British  Resi- 
dency, and  the  two  forces  under  Lieut. -Generals 
Marshall  and  Cobbe  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  approaches  to  the  city,  being  disposed  one  on 
either  bank  of  the  river.  For  over  a  fortnight  be- 
fore we  entered  Baghdad  the  enemy  had  been  re- 
moving stores  and  articles  of  military  value,  and 
destroying  property  which  he  could  not  remove; 
but  an  immense  quantity  of  booty,  part  damaged, 
and  part  undamaged,  remained.  This  included 
guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  machinery,  railway  work- 
shops, railway  material,  rolling  stock,  ice  and  soda 
water  plant,  pipes,  pumps,  cranes,  winches,  signal 
and  telegraph  equipment,  and  hospital  accessories. 
In  the  Arsenal  were  found  among  some  cannon  of 
considerable  antiquity  all  the  guns  (rendered  useless 
by  General  Townsend)  which  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  at  the  capitulation  of  Kut  in  April  1916." — 
Ibid. 

(v)  Operations  after  fall  of  Bagdad. — "With  the 
near  approach  of  the  flood  season  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  obtain  control  of  the  river  bunds  upstream 
of  the  city,  and  Yahudie  and  Kasirin  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  20  and  28  miles  respectively 
above  Baghdad,  were  consequently  occupied  on 
.  .  .  [March]  13th  and  14th.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris  the  retreating  enemy  had  entrenched  a 
strong  position  south  of  Mushaidie  Railway  Station 
some  20  miles  north  of  Baghdad.  Lieut. -General 
Cobbe  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  securing 
the  bunds  on  this  bank,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
I3th-i4th  a  column  marched  from  Baghdad  and 
reached  Tadjiye  Station  by  daybreak  on  the  14th. 
The  Turkish  position  was  some  seven  miles  in  ex- 
tent, extending  from  the  river  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  towards  the  railway,  which  runs  due 
north  and  south.  ...  In  front  lay  a  bare  flat  plain, 
whilst  undulating  ground  behind  gave  the  enemy 
concealment  for  manoeuvre  and  cover  for  reserves. 
.  .  .  Our  troops  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  rail- 
way, supported  by  artillery  barrage,  whilst  the 
Cavalry  operating  on  the  western  flank  took  the 
enemy's  position  in  enfilade  and  in  reverse  with 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  Communication  was 
maintained  with  our  gunboats,  which  co-operated 
by  shelling  points  in  the  Turkish  line.  Ridue  after 
ridge  was  captured  in  spite  of  infantry  and  artillery 
fire,  which  was  sometimes  intense,  until  the  Black 
Watch  and  Gurkhas  by  a  brilliant  charge  carried 
the  main  position,  inflicting  severe  casualties  on  the 
enemy.  Fighting  continued  after  nightfall,  and  at 
Mushaidie  Station  the  enemy  made  his  last  stand, 
but  the  Black  Watrh  and  Gurkhas  rushed  the  sta- 
tion at  midnight  and  pursued  the  enemy  for  half  a 
mile  beyond.  The  enemy's  flight  was  now  so  rapid 
that  touch  was  not  obtained  again,  and  on   .   .  . 


[March]  16  our  aeroplanes  reported  stragglers  over 
a  depth  of  20  miles,  the  nearest  being  25  miles 
north  of  Mushaidie.  These  operations  had  involved 
continuous  marching  and  stiff  fighting,  almost 
without  a  break,  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  in  which 
our  troops  displayed  fine  endurance  and  determina- 
tion. On  the  14th  a  post  was  established  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dialah^  opposite  Baqubah,  30 
miles  noith-east  of  Baghdad,  which  was  held  by  the 
enemy.  On  the  night  ol  the  lyth-iSth  a  column 
effected  a  surprise  crossnj;  over  the  Dialah  five 
miles  below  Baqubah,  and  our  troops  entered  the 
town  the  following  morning,  inflicting  some  casual- 
ties on  the  Turkish  detachment,  and  capturing  some 
prisoners  and  stores.  Baqubah  is  the  centre  of  a 
district  rich  in  supplies,  and  its  occupation  was 
essential  as  a  preliminary  to  further  operations  to 
assist  our  Russian  Allies,  who  were  advancing 
through  Persia  by  way  of  Kermanshah  and  Kasr-i- 
Shirin,  with  the  13th  Turkish  Corps  falling  back  on 
Kifri  before  them.  On  the  igth  our  troops  occu- 
pied Feluja,  35  miles  west  of  Baghdad,  on  the 
Euphrates,  driving  out  the  Turkish  garrison,  which 
retired  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
occupation  of  Feluja,  with  Nasariyeh  already  in 
our  possession,  gave  us  control  over  the  middle 
Euphrates  from  both  ends.  The  arrival  of  our 
Allies  at  Khanikin  was  now  momentarily  expected, 
and  a  column  was  concentrated  at  Baqubah  with 
the  object  of  holding  the  enemy's  retreat  ng  col- 
umns to  their  ground  till  such  time  as  the  Rus- 
sians could  come  up,  or  alternatively  of  inflicting 
loss  on  them  should  they  weaken  their  front 
and  endeavour  to  cross  the  Dialah.  This  col- 
umn moved  out  on  the  20th  and  occupied  Shah- 
raban  on  the  23rd,  the  enemy  having  retired  on  the 
previous  night.  .  .  .  Five  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Shahraban  lies  the  commanding  ridge  of  Jebel 
Hamrin,  where  the  enemy  held  a  strong  position 
covering  Kizil  Robat  and  the  road  to  Khanikin, 
and  here  our  troops  were  actively  engaged  with 
him  from  the  24th  until  the  end  of  the  month.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dialah  the  enemy  also  he'd  a 
position  along  the  Jebel  Hamrin  about  Deli  Abbas 
and  Lambaral  covering  the  approaches  to  the  Kifri 
road.  ...  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Dialah  our 
progress  was  slow,  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  country,  which  is  intersected  by  canals  and 
deep  nalas,  some  of  them  full  of  water,  but  on 
the  night  of  the  24th-25th  part  of  the  force  moved 
forward  to  test  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  our 
front.  .  .  .  The  advance  continued  towards  the  line 
held  by  the  enemy  about  1,000  yards  north  of  the 
captured  crest,  but  as  he  now  began  to  show  con- 
siderable strength,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
press  the  advance  further.  The  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  the  column  was  followed  up  closely  by 
the  enemy.  .  .  .  During  the  withdrawal  the  enemy, 
who  necessarily  came  out  into  the  open,  suffered 
heavily,  and  the  offensive  enterprise  of  his  infantry 
slackened  visibly  as  the  day  wore  on.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
vance of  our  Allies  had  been  delayed  in  a  difficult 
pass  east  of  Khanikin,  mainly  owing  to  weather 
conditions,  and  in  consequence  up  to  the  close 
of  the  period  under  review  we  had  not  gained  touch 
with  them;  but  our  column  still  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, harassing  the  Tu'kish  retreat  and  securuig  a 
number  of  prisoners.  About  the  26th  there  were 
indications  that  a  converging  movement  was  being 
made  by  part  of  the  13th  Corjis  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dialah  from  Deli  .Abbas,  and  by  the 
i8th  Corps  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  from 
Shatt  el  Adhaim  against  our  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Deltawa,  a[)parently  with  the  intention  of  assist- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  13th  Corps  from  before 
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the  Russians.  A  column  was  accordinRly  concen- 
tratfd  at  Khan  Nahrwan  to  deal  with  the  Shatt  el 
Adhaim  force  whilst  the  cavalry  contained  the  Deli 
Abbas  force.  t)n  the  J 7th  the  enemy  made  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  move  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dialah  towards  Deltawa ;  but  our  cavalry, 
skilfully  handled  in  some  difficult  ground,  resisted 
the  enemy's  advance  from  successive  positions,  in- 
flicting severe  losses,  and  finally  checked  the  for- 
ward movement  that  evening.  Next  day  the  enemy 
fell  back  towards  Deli  Abbas,  followed  up  by  our 
cavalry.  The  Turkish  force  from  Shatt  el  Adhaim 
held  an  entrenched  position  between  Dogamch  and 
Himma,  and  during  the  night  of  the  28th-29th  our 
troops  deployed  for  attack  in  suitable  positions. 
The  att;)ck  was  well  pressed  from  the  east  and 
north  till  about  midday,  when  the  mirage  became 
so  bad  that  artillery  support  was  impracticable. 
Later  in  the  evening  it  was  renewed,  and  in  spite 
of  fierce  counter  attacks  we  secured  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy  s  position,  although  he  still  held 
a  few  trenches  when  darkness  fell.  His  losses  had 
evidently  been  severe.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  taken  during  the  period  13th  December 
to  31st  March  was  7,921." — Ibid. 

2.  British  pursuit  of  the  Turks. — Road  to 
Samarr.\  and  Mosul. — "My  previous  dispatch 
included  a  narrative  of  the  operations  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Baghdad  up  to  31st  March,  by  which 
date  our  Columns  had  driven  the  enemy  north- 
east, north,  and  west  in  divergent  directions,  along 
the  Dialah,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates  respectively,  and 
our  advanced  troops  had  established  a  screen  cover- 
ing Baghdad,  being  disposed  approximately  on  the 
line  Shahraban-Dogameh-Mushaidie-Feluja.  In 
order,  however,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Baghdad,  which  is  an  open  city  devoid  of  means 
of  defence,  it  seemed  desirable  to  prosecute  our 
operations  against  the  shattered  but  reinforced 
Columns  of  the  i8th  Turkish  Corps,  with  which  we 
had  been  so  recently  engaged,  whilst  keeping  care- 
ful watch  on  the  movements  of  the  13th  Turkish 
Corps,  which  was  falling  back  before  our  Rus- 
sian Allies,  lest  the  enemy  should  detach  troops 
from  this  direction  against  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  our  movement  towards  Samarrah.  The 
pressure  applied  by  the  Russian  Columns  which 
had  already  reached  Karind  with  advanced  troops 
at  Khanikin  assisted  by  our  troops  operating  in  the 
Jebel  Hamrin,  .  .  .  now  forced  the  enemy  to  cross 
the  Dialah  and  continue  his  retreat  on  Kifri.  On 
2nd  April  we  effected  a  junction  with  General  Bara- 
toff's  troops  about  Kizil  Robat,  and  as  soon  as  these 
were  well  established  on  the  line  of  the  Dialah  our 
Column  in  this  vicinity — having  served  the  double 
purpose  of  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  and 
joining  hands  with  the  Russians — was  withdrawn. 
This  enabled  us  to  resume  our  operations  along 
both  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  temporar- 
ily suspended.  On  the  6th  our  Cavalry  moved 
forward  to  the  vicinity  of  Deli  Abbas  with  instruc- 
tions to  cover  our  right  flank,  and  by  delaying 
action  to  draw  on  gradually  any  movement  initi- 
ated by  the  13th  Turkish  Corps  towards  the  Tigris. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  it  seemed  wiser  not 
to  commit  our  troops  to  definite  action  until  such 
time  as  the  intentions  of  the  Turkish  Corps  be- 
came clearer.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  the 
enemy's  force  was  estimated  at  4,000  rifles  with 
200  sabres  and  16  guns,  and  these  were  holding 
Harbe  with  advanced  troops  about  Beled  Station. 
On  the  8th  our  troops  moved  forward  to  attack 
the  enemy's  position  covering  Beled  Station,  and 
good  progress  was  made  until  they  came  under 
close  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire,  from  some  rising 


ground  in  that  vicinity.  The  Sist  Sikhs,  .  .  .  mak- 
ing good  use  of  the  broken  ground  and  well  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  .  .  .  established  themselves 
there  without  difficulty  and  pressed  forward  be- 
yond. The  enemy  holding  the  station  now  found 
his  position  untenable,  and  soon  his  whole  line  was 
in  retreat.  Our  losses  were  slight.  ...  On  the  Qth 
Harbe  was  occupied,  and  here  a  pause  was  ordered 
in  order  to  allow  for  further  operations  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Our  troops  on  the  left 
bank  had  driven  several  parties  of  the  enemy 
across  the  Shatt  El  Adhaim  on  the  7th,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  close  reconnaissance  of  this  river 
was  carried  out  with  a  view  to  bridging  it.  It  now 
became  evident,  however,  that  the  13th  Turkish 
Corps  from  Jebel  Hamrin  and  the  S2nd  Division 
of  the  i8th  Turkish  Corps  on  the  line  of  the 
Shatt  El  Adhaim  were  contemplating  a  converging 
movement  against  our  troops  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  .  .  .  Turkish  Divisions,  some  6,000  rifles 
strong  .  .  .  moving  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nahr  Khalis  Canal  towards  Deltawa,  had  by  the 
evening  of  the  qth  reached  a  point  some  seven 
miles  southwest  of  Deli  Abbas.  On  the  following 
day  our  Cavalry,  falling  back  under  instructions, 
continued  to  draw  them  on,  whilst  our  Horse 
Artillery  inflicted  substantial  casualties  on  their 
marching  Columns,  and  by  the  evening  they  had 
reached  Arab  Bu  Abin;  but  the  52nd  Division  re- 
mained stationary  on  the  line  of  the  Shatt  El  Ad- 
haim. On  the  loth  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be 
entrenching,  but  on  the  nth  he  continued  his 
advance,  moving  in  dense  columns  with  his  left  on 
the  Nahr  Khalis.  To  meet  this  movement  and  to 
support  our  Cavalry  we  had  detached  troops  from 
Deltawa  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Nahr  Khalis 
Canal  towards  Deli  Abbas,  whilst  another  Column, 
leaving  sufficient  troops  to  contain  the  enemy  on 
the  Shatt  El  Adhaim,  fell  upon  his  right  flank 
after  a  night  march  from  Dogameh.  This  attack 
.  .  .  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  before  the  enemy 
could  recover  himself  heavy  casualties  were  inflicted 
on  his  Columns  by  our  well-handled  artillery  and 
by  rifle  fire.  .  .  .  The  enemy  was  soon  in  retreat, 
and  by  7  p.m.  he  had  regained  Arab  Bu  Abin. 

"During  the  early  hours  of  .  .  .  April  12,  the 
enemy  continued  his  retreat,  followed  by  our  infan- 
try patrols,  and  in  the  darkness  touch  with  him  was 
lost.  At  7  a.m.  the  Cavalry  was  ordered  in  pur- 
suit, and  at  midday  located  him  6  miles  west-south- 
west of  Deli  Abbas,  covered  by  an  entrenched  rear- 
guard. The  Turks  were  now  fighting  a  stubborn 
rearguard  action,  and  this  continued  throughout  the 
13th  and  14th,  our  progress  being  continuous  but 
slow.  Our  cavalry  essayed  a  wide  enveloping 
movement  round  the  enemy's  right  flank,  so  as  to 
gain  the  Kifri  Road  aheacl  of  him;  but  his  right 
flank  refused  to  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Hamrin,  and 
lack  of  water  prevented  them  from  reaching  their 
objective.  During  the  night  of  the  i4th-isth  the 
enemy  continued  his  retreat  on  Kifri,  and  by  mid- 
day on  the  15th  our  patrols  had  entered  Deli  Abbas, 
where  the  pursuit  was  stopped,  as  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  follow  the  enemy  into  the  Jebel  Hamrin, 
since  the  advantage  of  position  would  there  have 
rested  entirely  with  the  defence.  .  .  .  Having  dis- 
posed of  the  13th  Turkish  Corps  temporarily,  it 
was  now  decided  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Shatt 
El  Adhaim  and  deal  with  the  detachment  of  the 
i8th  Turkish  Corps  still  holding  it.  These  opera- 
tions commenced  early  on  .  .  .  [April  18]  and  by 
6.30  a.m.  our  troops  were  sufficiently  established 
on  the  right  bank  to  allow  of  a  bridge  being  thrown 
across  the  river.  .  .  .  At  11.40  a.m.  the  bridge  was 
completed,  and  by  2  p.m.  our  infantry  had  cleared 
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the  loop  of  the  river,  ar.d  were  moving  towards 
Barura  peninsula.  The  Turkish  opposition  had 
collapsed,  prisoners  were  coming  in,  and  a  composite 
Cavalry  Brigade  moved  forward  in  pursuit,  .  .  . 
turning  the  enemy's  retreat  into  a  rout.  .  .  .  In- 
deed, only  a  small  fraction  of  the  troops  opposed  to 
us  that  day  effected  their  escape.  ...  On  the  igth 
the  Tigris  was  bridged  at  Sinijah,  and  riverhead 
was  moved  up  to  that  place.  The  enemy's  oppo- 
sition on  the  left  bank,  having  been  completel]^ 
destroyed,  a  further  advance  was  now  ordered  on 
the  right  bank.  The  Turks  were  holding  a  position 
about  Istabulat  .  .  .  with  their  left  resting  on  the 
river  and  extending  over  a  frontage  of  about  2]/^ 
miles  across  the  Dujail  Canal  to  the  Baghdad- 
Samarrah  railway.  .  .  .  Two  redoubts  north  of  the 
Canal  were  prominent  features  in  this  section  of  the 
defence,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  the  Turkish 
left  centre  was  a  group  of  mounds  affording  good 
positions  for  machine  guns.  The  position  was  a 
strong  one,  and  was  held  by  some  6,700  rifles  with 
200  sabres  and  31  guns,  whilst  in  the  vicinity  of 
Samarrah  were  reserves  consisting  of  some  4,000 
rifles  with  500  sabres  and  15  guns.  The  enemy's 
left  and  left  centre  were  selected  as  the  point  of 
attack,  and  on  the  20th  his  covering  troops  were 
driven  in  and  an  advanced  hne  established  to  render 
it  possible  for  our  artillery  to  be  brought  forward 
and  for  the  Canal  to  be  bridged.  At  5  a.m.  on 
the  2ist  his  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  Canal 
was  resolutely  attacked  .  .  .  under  a  creeping  bar- 
rage. ...  In  spite  of  a  hot  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire  from  the  main  position  the  redoubt  near  the 
river  was  captured,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners. 
The  other  redoubt  on  this  side  of  the  Canal  was 
assaulted,  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  finally 
secured  by  us,  thus  giving  our  troops  a  good  foot- 
hold in  this  part  of  the  enemy's  defences.  At  6.30 
a.m.  an  attack  .  .  .  was  launched  south  of  the 
Canal,  .  .  .  and  by  7.25  a.m.  the  enemy's  front  hne 
.  .  .  was  in  our  hands.  ...  It  was  decided  .  .  . 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  to 
establishing  ourselves  securely  and  preparing  for  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  Canal,  to 
be  carried  out  next  morning." — General  Sir  Stanley 
Maude,  Second  official  dispatch,  Oct.  15,  1917. 

(i)  Turks  evacuate  positions. — "Early  on  the 
22nd  our  patrols  reported  that  the  enemy  opposite 
our  right  was  beginning  to  withdraw,  and  by  4.30 
a.m.  the  whole  of  the  position  had  been  evacuated, 
and  was  then  occupied  by  us.  Our  troops  moved 
forward  in  pursuit  at  daybreak,  and  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy's  main  body  in  the  vicinity 
of  Istabulat  Police  Post  by  noon,  where  his  de- 
fensive system  consisted  of  detached  groups  of 
trenches  partially  completed.  The  heat  was  great, 
and  the  attack  was  postponed  till  the  evening, 
when  the  assault,  aided  by  concentrated  artillery 
fire,  was  delivered  in  dashing  style  .  .  .  and  the 
defence  was  easily  penetrated.  .  .  .  The  Turks 
rallied  and  put  in  a  series  of  counter-attacks,  with 
which  our  supporting  troops  dealt;  but  the  enemy 
maintained  a  heavy  fire  until  8  p.m.,  when  he  re- 
treated on  Samarrah.  This  attack  had  been  con- 
siderably aided  by  artillery  fire  from  a  Column 
detached  aloni;  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  co- 
operate. During  the  next  day  a  regiment  of  Indian 
Lancers  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  break  through 
the  line  of  trenches,  and,  supported  by  artillery  fire, 
it  captured  the  front  Turkish  trench,  but  its  ad- 
vance was  finally  checked  by  fire  from  other 
trenches  in  rear.  .  .  .  At  10  a.  m.  on  .  .  .  [April 
23I,  Samarrah  Station  was  secured,  the  enemy  offer- 
ing no  further  resistance  and  retreatinc  on  Tekrit ; 
and  on  the  24th  Samarrah  Town,  on  the  left  bank. 


was  occupied  and  a  post  established  there. 
Whilst  these  operations  were  in  progress  on  the 
right  bank,  it  became  evident  that  the  13th  Turk, 
ish  Corps  was  once  more  moving  forward  from 
the  Jebel  Hamrin,  but  this  time  down  the  Shatt 
El  Adhaim,  against  our  forces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  and  the  latter  were  accordingly  re- 
adjusted to  deal  with  the  new  situation.  At  5  p.m. 
on  the  23rd  his  leading  echelon,  estimated  at  2,000 
rifles  with  9  guns,  had  reached  Duhaba,  with  his 
second  group  17  miles  in  rear.  .  .  .  Our  right  came 
in  touch  with  the  Turks  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
the  action  developed  rapidly.  As  the  pressure  from 
our  left  began  to  be  felt  the  Turks  gave  way,  crossed 
the  river,  and  retired  rapidly  up  the  left  bank 
towards  the  remainder  of  their  force,  and  in  doing 
so  presented  good  targets  for  artillery  and  machine- 
gun  fire  to  our  Cavalry.  ...  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th  aeroplanes  reported  the  Turks  as  retiring 
up  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  our  troops  moved 
forward  in  pursuit.  .  .  .  [On  the  30th  he  was 
attacked,  and  the  village  of  Adaim  was  taken.] 
Our  troops  bivouacked  on  the  ground  won  and 
pushed  forward  patrols  to  maintain  touch  with  the 
enemy ;  but  during  the  night  he  withdrew,  and  at 
6.4s  a.m.  on  ist  May,  our  aeroplanes  reported  him 
in  retreat   7   miles  away." — Ibid. 

(ii)  Result  of  April  campaign. — "As  a  result  of 
the  fighting  during  the  month  of  April  the  enemy's 
13th  and  i8th  Corps  had  been  driven  back  on 
divergent  lines,  the  former  into  the  Jebel  Hamrin 
and  the  latter  to  Tekrit.  The  13th  Corps  had  twice 
taken  the  offensive,  with  results  disastrous  to  itself, 
and  the  18th  Corps  had  been  defeated  and  driven 
from  its  selected  positions  on  four  occasions.  Our 
total  captures  for  the  month  amounted  to  some 
3,000  prisoners  and  17  guns,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rolling  stock  and  booty  of  all  kinds. 
The  objectives  which  we  had  set  out  to  reach  had 
been  secured  and  the  spirit  of  the  enemy's  troops 
was  broken.  The  fighting  carried  out  during  this 
month  had  imposed  a  severe  strain  upon  the  troops, 
for  the  heat,  the  constant  dust  storms,  and  the 
absence  of  water  on  occasions,  tested  their  stamina 
very  highly.  But  as  conditions  became  more  try- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  troops  seemed  to  rise,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  period  they  maintained  the  same 
high  standard  of  discipline,  gallantry  in  action,  and 
endurance  which  had  been  so  noticeable  through- 
out the  Army  during  the  operations  which  led  up 
to  the  fall  of  Baghdad  and  subsequently.  The 
increasing  heat  now  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  troops  should  be  redistributed  for  the  hot 
weather,  and  that  every  provision  possible  under 
existing  conditions  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
guarding  against  the  trying  period  which  was 
rapidly  approaching.  Whilst  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  the  positions  which  had  been  so  bravely  won 
and  to  strengthen  them  defensively,  the  bulk  of 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  into  reserve  and  dis- 
tributed in  suitable  camps  along  the  river  banks, 
where  they  could  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  breezes 
as  were  available,  and  where  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  for  drinking,  bathing,  and  washing  was 
obtainable." — Ibid. 

(iii)  Heat  suspends  operations. — Sinn  Ez-Zibban 
occupied. — "For  the  remaining  five  months  of  the 
period  under  review  the  heat  was  considerable,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and  beginning 
of  August  it  was  intense.  Consequently  movements 
could  not  be  undertaken  by  cither  side  without 
grave  risk  of  incurring  substantial  casualties  from 
heat  stroke  and  heat  exhaustion.  The  troops  en- 
joyed a  well-earned  respite  from  the  continuous 
fighting   in   which   they   had   been   engaged   during 
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the  five  months  terminating  April,  but  they  were 
by  no  means  idle.  .  .  .  Early  in  June  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  our  Russian  Allies  to  the 
effect  that  in  consequence  of  the  increasing;!  heat  they 
had  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the  line  of  the 
Dialah  River,  and  they  subsequently  withdrew  be- 
yond Karind  towards  Kermanshas.  This  rendered 
the  occupation  of  Belcd  Ruz  by  us  necessary,  and 
this  was  carried  out  on  the  23rd.  It  now  seemed 
desirable  to  increase  our  hold  on  the  Euphrates 
line  still  further,  and  it  was  consequently  decided 
early  in  July  to  occupy  Sinn  Ez  Zibban,  some 
commanding  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  about  twelve  miles  up  stream  of 
Feluja,  which  dominates  the  left  bank  of  that 
river  at  its  junction  with  the  Saklawie  Canal. 
As  this  advance  on  our  part  would  bring  our 
right  bank  detachment  within  striking  distance 
of  Ramadie,  where  the  enemy  was  located,  the  op- 
portunity seemed  favourable  for  attacking  him  with 
a  view  to  covering  our  movement.  The  enemy's 
troops  at  Ramadie,  who  occupied  an  entrenched 
position  covering  Ramadie  from  the  east  and  south- 
east, were  estimated  at  1,000  rifles  with  100  sabres 
and  six  guns,  besides  some  2,000  Arabs  of  the 
De'aim  tribe.  On  [July  8]  .  .  .  Sinn  Ez  Zibban  was 
occup  ed,  and  by  the  loth  the  Column  destined  to 
attack  Ramadie  was  concentrated  there.  ...  On 
the  Dialah  front  our  aeroplanes  reported  early  in 
August  that  the  Turks  were  entrenching  a  position 
south-west  of  Shahraban,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  reports  received  locally.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  occupy  Shahraban  without  further  delay, 
and  for  this  purpose  converging  columns  were 
dispatched  from  Beled  Ruz  and  Baqubah  on  the 
night  of  the  i8th/iQth.  On  the  iqth  Misdad  was 
seized  at  dawn,  and  on  the  20th  Shahraban  was 
occupied  with  slight  opposition,  the  enemy  retiring 
hastily  into  the  Jebel  Hamrin.  A  new  line  was  at 
once  established  and  consolidated  without  inter- 
ference  on  the   part  of   the  enemy." — Ibid. 

(iv)  Capture  of  Ramadie .— "Plans  were  now 
maturing  for  the  capture  of  Ramadie,  the  garrison 
of  which  had  been  reinforced  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  in  July,  but  the  distance  from  Baghdad 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  communications  between 
these  two  places  rendered  this  matter  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  ...  It  was  26th  September 
before  a  column  of  adequate  size  could  be  con- 
centrated within  striking  distance  of  Ramadie 
for  this  purpose.  The  enemy  held  an  advanced 
position  four  miles  east  of  Ramadie  on  Mushaid 
Ridge,  which  runs  north  and  south,  and  rises  some 
60  feet  above  the  plain.  To  the  north  of  the 
ridge  lies  the  Euphrates  River,  and  to  the  south 
the  salt  Habbaniyeh  Lake.  The  Turkish  main 
position  was  semicircular  in  outline,  and  was 
sited  about  one  mile  to  the  east  and  to  the  south 
of  Ramadie.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  operations  was  to 
turn  the  southern  flank  of  the  Mushaid  Ridge, 
secure  a  crossing  over  the  Euphrates  Valley  Canal, 
and  attack  Ramadie  from  the  south  with  the 
bulk  of  the  column,  whilst  the  cavalry  operating 
west  of  the  Aziziyeh  Canal  threw  themselves  across 
the  enemy's  communications  with  Hit  by  blocking 
the  Aleppo  Road.  ...  At  6  p.m.  on  the  27th  two 
infantry  columns  with  the  cavalry  moved  from 
Madhij  to  the  position  of  assembly  some  5  miles 
in  front  of  our  outposts,  and  the  infantry  "sub- 
sequently made  a  night  advance  some  2  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  a  position  of  deployment, 
whence  an  attack  on  Mushaid  could  be  delivered  at 
dawn.  An  infantry  detachment  also  skirted  the 
northern  edge  of  Lake  Habbaniyeh  and  before  day- 
break on  the  28th  had  secured  important  tactical 


features  on  and  behind  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Mushaid  position,  including  a  dam  across  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  Canal,  passable  by  all  arms.  ...  At 
7  a.m.  the  cavalry  .  .  .  crossed  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Canal  by  the  dam  and  pushed  westwards  across  the 
Aziziyeh    Canal   to   a    position   astride   the   Aleppo 
Road,   so   as  to   cut   off   the   enemy's   retreat.  .  .  . 
Thus  by  nightfall   the   enemy   was  hemmed  in  on 
the  south-east  and  south  by  our  infantry  and  on 
the  west  by   the  cavalry,   whilst   to  the   north   ran 
the  river  Euphrates.     At  3   a.m.  on   the   2Qth  the 
enemy  made  a  determined  effort  to  break  through 
our  cavalry  and  retreat  by  the  Aleppo  Road;  but 
after   an   action   lasting   for  one   and  a   half   hours 
they  were  driven  back  into  Ramadie.  ...  At  6.1S 
a.m.   the   infantry   attack    was   renewed    from    the 
south-east  and  south,  and  our  left  infantry  column 
captured  successive  positions  along  Aziziyeh  Ridge. 
The   3Qth   Garhwalis  seized   the   bridge   where   the 
Aleppo  Road  crosses  the  Canal,  and  captured  three 
guns  and  many  prisoners  by  7.30  a.m.;   whilst  the 
90th  Punjabis  pushed  eastwards  through  Ramadie 
and  secured  the  Turkish  Commander  (Ahmed  Bey) 
at   his  headquarters  near  the  eastern  front  of  the 
position.     Both  these  units  displayed  commendable 
dash  and  initiative,  and  by   11   a.m.  the  whole  of 
the   Turkish    force    had  surrendered.     Throughout 
the  operations,  which  were  continuous,  the  endur- 
ance and  fine  lighting  spirit  of  the  troops  were  con- 
spicuous, whilst  the  night  operations  so  successfully 
carried  out  testified  to  the  excellence  of  their  disci- 
pline and  training.     During  the  daytime  the  heat 
was  considerable,  and  these  operations,  which  were 
conducted   at  some  distance   from   the  river,  were 
only    rendered    possible    by    the   excellence    of    the 
arrangements  for  water  supply.    A  salient  factor  in 
these  successful  operations  was  the  part  played  by 
the  cavalry.    First  by  their  rapid  movement  round 
the  enemy's  rear,  and  subsequently  by  the  tactical 
disposition  of   their  machine  guns,  they   prevented 
the   enemy's   columns   from   breaking   out,   and   so 
drove  them  back  into  the  arms  of  the  infantry.  .  .  . 
Amongst    our   captures   were    included   3,454    pris- 
oners, of  whom  14s  were  officers  and  192  wounded, 
13    guns,    12    machine   guns,    2    armed   launches,    2 
barges,  and  large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
equipment,    engineering     stores,    railway    material 
and    supplies.       Simultaneously    with    the    above 
operations  on  our  left   flank,  our  cavalry,  operat- 
ing wide  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Army,  marched 
during   the   night   of   the    28th/29th,  and   occupied 
Mendali  early  on  the   29th.     The  Turkish  detach 
ment  holding  that  town  fled  into  the  hills,  leaving 
300    baggage    camels   in    our    hands    and   suffering 
some    casualties   from   our   guns   whilst    retreating. 
Mendali    had    for    some    time    been    used    by    the 
Turks  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  its   occupation, 
whilst  supplementing  our  own  needs,  denied  it  for 
this  purpose  to  the  enemy."— General  Sir  Stanley 
Maude,  Dispatch,  Oct.  15,  191 7. 

3.  Capture  of  Teskit. — Death  of  General 
Maude. — General  Marshall  in  command. — Op- 
erations TO  END  OF  YEAR. — A  month  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ramadie,  a  similar  successful  blow  was 
struck  at  Teskit,  on  the  Tigris,  100  miles  above 
Bagdad,  where  the  Turks  had  established  a  base 
with  a  view  to  retaking  Bagdad.  This  position 
was  suddenly  attacked  on  November  2,  when  it 
was  broken  up  and  2,300  prisoners  taken.  In  the 
midst  of  his  brilliant  achievements  General  Maude 
was  stricken  by  cholera  and  died  in  Bagdad  on 
November  18.  "Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  the 
work  achieved  by  Sir  Stanley  Maude  had  beer 
as  thorough  as  it  had  been  brilliant.  On  h'S 
arrival   the   Turkish  power  appeared   to   have  en- 
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tered  upon  a  new  lease  of  vitality.  He  had  done 
more  than  destroy  it;  building  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  his  predecessors  Nixon  and  Lake,  who, 
though  their  tasks  had  been  left  unfinished,  had 
proceeded  on  sound  principles,  he  had  reared  a 
solid  structure.  The  army  was  efficient  and  in 
good  health;  the  native  population  content.  .  .  . 
Though  in  the  camps  cholera  cases  had  become 
few,  there  were  spots  in  the  country  where  among 
the  civil  population  the  scourge  lingered.  Keenly 
concerned  in  the  measures  for  dealing  with  it,  the 
General  made  a  tour  of  these  districts.  The  grati- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  was  marked.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  tour  General  Maude  attended  at 
Bagdad  a  fete  at  which  most  of  the  influential 
residents  of  the  city  assisted.  The  function,  a 
performance  of  'Hamlet'  by  scholars  of  the  Jewish 
school,  had  been  arranged  in  his  honour.  In  ac- 
cordance with  native  custom,  coffee  was  set  be- 
fore him,  and  as  a  sign  of  regard  for  English 
usages,  sugar  and  milk.  The  General  drank  the 
coffee  after  having  diluted  it  with  the  milk.  Next 
day  he  had  the  symptoms  of  acute  cholera.  In 
five  days  he  was  dead.  .  .  .  Outside  the  Old 
North  Gate  of  the  city  he  was  buried  with  the 
military  honours  he  had  so  well  won.  .  .  .  The 
command  in  Mesopotamia  was  placed  in  the  capa- 
ble hands  of  General  Marshall.  To  earlier  dis- 
tinctions General  Marshall  had  just  added  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  at  Ramadie." — E.  Dane, 
British  campaigns  in  the>  Nearer  East,  igi4-igi8, 
V.  2,  pp.  66-67. — Writing  in  March,  1918,  General 
Marshall   reported: 

"I  assumed  the  command  of  this  force  on 
November  18  last  on  the  death  of  the  late  lamented 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Stanley  Maude.  ...  At 
the  commencement  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  dispatch  this  force  was  opposed  on  the 
northeast  by  Turks,  who  were  holding  the  hills 
known  as  Jebel  Hamrin,  while  up  the  Tigris  they 
were  intrenched  in  front  of  Daur,  and  the  left 
wing  was  secure  at  Ramadie.  At  the  beginning 
of  October  it  was  decided  to  clear  the  Turks  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diala  and  occupy  the  Jebel 
Hamrin,  astride  of  that  river,  in  order  that  the 
control  of  the  canals  might  be  in  our  hands.  All 
our  objectives  were  gained,  and  a  position  astride 
the  Diala  gorge,  protecting  the  headworks  of  the 
canals,  was  seized  and  consolidated.  To  insure  a 
perfect  system  of  communication  in  the  new  for- 
ward area  considerable  work  was  necessitated.  The 
main  canals,  i.  e.,  Khalis,  Mansuriya,  Khorassan, 
Mahrut,  Haruniya,  and  Ruz,  as  well  as  their 
numerous  distributaries,  were  rapidly  bridged — 
often  at  more  than  one  place — and  this  mobile 
bridging  equipment  was  subsequently  replaced  by 
more  permanent  structures  capable  of  carrying 
heavy  loads.  Seventy-five  bridges  of  various  sizes 
were  built  in  this  area  alone,  and  the  Jebel  Ham- 
rin, which  prior  to  our  occupation  was  a  road- 
less tangle  of  hills,  was  gradually  pierced  by  a 
very  complete  and  convenient  number  of  roads 
suitable  for  wheeled  traffic." — General  Sir  William 
Mar=hall,  Dispatch,  Mar.  31,  1918. 

(i)  Harassing  the  Turks. — Russian  cooperation. 
— "The  Turkish  Army  was  low  in  morale,  and 
desertions  from  it  were  numerous  and  frequent; 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  they  had  retreated 
out  of  rapid  striking  distance,  and  only  on  our 
right  flank  was  there  a  good  opportunity  of  hit- 
ting them.  Toward  the  end  of  November,  there- 
fore, I  determined  to  attack  that  part  of  the  13th 
Turkish  Army  Corps  which  was  holding  the  Diala 
River  above  Mansuriya,  the  passes  over  the  Jebel 


Hamrin  and  Kara  Tepe.  The  Turkish  forces  were 
well  placed  for  defense,  and  the  task  set  to  our 
troops  included  the  forcing  of  the  passages  of  the 
Diala  and  Nahrin  Rivers,  as  well  as  the  Sakal- 
tutan  and  Abu  Zenabil  Passes  through  the  Jebel 
Hamrin.  The  operations  were  intrusted  to  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  R.  Egerton,  while  an  independent  force 
of  cavalry  under  Major  Gen.  L.  C.  Jones  was 
ordered  to  demonstrate  up  the  Adhaim  River  and 
prevent  strong  reinforcements  being  brought  down 
against  our  attacking  force  from  the  line  Tuz  Ker- 
matli-Kirkuk.  On  Dec.  5  a  combined  column 
pushed  forward  against  Kara  Tepe  (which  was 
carried).  .  .  .  During  these  operations  our  troops 
received  valuable  assistance  from  the  Russian  de- 
tachment under  Lieut.  Col.  Bicharakhov.  Our 
casualties  were  very  small,  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  terrain,  and  the  operation  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  commanders  and  staffs  concerned, 
as  well  as  on  the  regimental  officers-  and  men.  On 
Dec.  9  Khanakin  was  occupied  and  the  communi- 
cations  in   that   area   improved." — Ibid. 

(ii)  On  the  Euphrates. — "On  the  Euphrates 
Ramadie  had  been  captured  in  September,  and 
the  months  from  October  to  December  were  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  in  that  area  in  consolidating 
their  forward  positions  and  in  establishing  a  sense 
of  security  among  the  surrounding  tribes.  Several 
bridges  were  thrown  across  the  River  Euphrates, 
and  the  development  of  the  forward  area  was 
taken  in  hand  so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  on  trans- 
port, which  had  to  bring  supplies  by  road  from 
Bagdad  until  the  railway  was  completed  on  Dec. 
21.  During  December  and  January  [igi8]  it  was 
evident  that  the  Turks  were  being  reinforced,  the 
bulk  of  their  troops  being  near  Hit,  and  as  their 
strength  grew  their  patrols  were  pushed  down 
stream  as  far  as  Uqbah  and  Nafata.  I  accord- 
ingly issued  orders  to  Major  Gen.  Sir  H.  T.  Brook- 
ing, commanding  the  troops  on  the  Euphrates 
front,  to  capture  Hit  and  its  garrison  as  soon  as 
his  arrangements  were  completed  and  the  state 
of  the  ground  permitted.  [After  describing  the 
operations,  which  were  quite  successful,  the  dis- 
patch says:]  The  total  prisoners  taken  were  the 
commander  and  staff  of  the  50th  Turkish  Divi- 
sion, the  commandant  of  Ana,  two  regimental  com- 
manders, 213  officers,  and  5,022  other  ranks,  inclu- 
sive of  Germans.  Twelve  guns,  forty-seven  machine 
guns,  and  great  quantities  of  rifles,  ammunition, 
and  stores  were  also  captured.  The  amount  of 
ammunition  found  at  Ana,  being  too  large  to  be 
brought  away,  was  blown  up,  and  on  March  30 
the  troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  down  the 
Euphrates  to  previously  arranged  positions. "^ — Ibid. 
(iii)  Famine  caused  by  Turks. — "With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  year,  the  weather,  which  had 
been  unexpectedly  good  in  December,  became  con- 
sistently wet.  Continuous  operations  on  any  large 
scale  were  rendered  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
greatest  strain  was  thrown  on  the  lines  of  com- 
munication and  supply  formations.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  the  state  of  famine  to  which 
the  Turks  had  reduced  Northern  Persia  made  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  endeavor  to  open  the  main 
trade  route  via  Kermanshah  in  order  to  get  sup- 
plies to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  to  provide  them  with  an  outlet  for 
their  home  manufactures.  With  this  object  in  view 
I  increased  the  garrison  of  Kasr-i-Shirin,  and 
pushed  small  posts  toward  Kermanshah.  A  large 
amount  of  tribal  labor  wa.s  also  employed  in  im- 
proving the  road,  which  was  in  a  lamentable  state 
of    disrepair.     The    continuance    of    wet    weather, 
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.  .  .  coupled  with  snow  on  the  high  ground  east 
of  the  Tak-i-Girra  Pass,  has  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  troops  along  the  road  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  operations 
on  the  Diala,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  and  the  activ- 
ities toward  Kermanshah,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
numerous  minor  operations  have  been  carried  out 
on  all  fronts."— General  Sir  William  Marshall,  Dis- 
patch, Mar.  31,  IQ18. 

(iv)  Military  and  civil  control  of  the  Euphrates 
line. — "In  the  time  of  my  predecessor  the  Civil 
Commissioner,  Sir  Percy  Cox,  had  strongly  urged 
that  the  whole  of  the  Euphrates  line  from  Feludja 
to  Nasiriya  should  be  brought  under  military  and 
civil  control,  but  at  that  time  circumstances  did 
not  permit  of  any  extension  of  our  military  respon- 
sibilities. By  the  middle  of  December,  IQ17,  how- 
ever, the  military  position  had  completely  changed, 
owing  to  the  magnificent  success  gained  by  General 
AUenby  in  Palestine.  I  therefore  considered  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  establish  a  firm  control  of 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  and  by  that  means  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  in  that  area.  To  that  end  I 
issued  orders  for  troops  to  be  dispatched  from 
Nasiriya  and  Bagdad  to  garrison  various  villages, 
thus  establishing  through  communication  by  river 
between  Basra  and  Feludja  and  controlling  the 
development  of  local  resources  throughout  the 
lower   Euphrates   Valley." — Ibid. 

(b)  Sinai  peninsula  and  western  Egypt. — Bat- 
tle of  Rafa. — General  Murray's  report. — "On 
December  27,  IQ16,  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  re- 
ported that  an  entrenched  position  was  being  pre- 
pared by  the  enemy  at  Magruntein,  near  Rafa. 
Work  on  this  position  was  continued  during  the 
following  day,  and  it  was  occupied  by  a  garri- 
son equivalent  to  about  two  battalions  with  moun- 
tain guns.  It  was  not  at  the  moment  possible 
for  me,  owing  to  difficulties  of  supply,  to  push 
on  and  occupy  Rafa  permanently.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  had  again  placed  a  small  detached 
garrison  within  striking  distance  of  my  mounted 
troops,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  repeat  the 
success  of  Magdhaba  by  surrounding  and  captur- 
ing the  Magruntein  position  also.  On  January  7, 
191 7,  I  communicated  this  decision  to  General 
Dobell,  who  entrusted  the  operation  to  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Philip  Chetwode,  commanding  the 
Desert  Column,  who  set  out  from  El  Arish  on 
the  evening  of  January  8-9,  191 7,  with  a  force 
consisting  of  Yeomanry,  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land mounted  troops,  and  the  Imperial  Corps,  with 
a  battery  of  artillery  attached.  So  efficiently  and 
swiftly  was  the  approach  march  carried  out  that 
the  enemy  was  completely  surprised,  and  by  dawn 
on  9th  January  his  position  was  almost  entirely 
surrounded  before  he  became  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  large  forces  in  his  vicinity.  The  posi- 
tion, however,  was  a  formidable  one.  .  .  .  The 
whole  was  dominated  by  a  central  keep  or  re- 
doubt, some  2,000  yards  south-west  of  Rafa. 
Moreover,  the  ground  in  front  of  these  works  was 
entirely  open  and  devoid  of  cover,  and  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  almost  a  glacis. 
The  guns,  with  which  aeroplanes  were  co-operat- 
ing, started  to  register  at  7.20  a.m.  The  main 
attack  to  be  carried  out  by  Major-General  Sir 
H.  G.  Chauvel,  .  .  .  Commanding  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Mounted  Troops,  was  timed  for 
10  a.m.  ...  A  body  of  Australian  Light  Horse 
were  in  reserve  and  the  Yeomanry  in  column 
reserve.  Shortly  after  10  a.m.  parties  of  Turks, 
who  were  attempting  to  leave  Rafa  by  the  Khan 
Yunus  road,  were  met  and  captured  by  the  New 


Zealand  Mounted  Rifles,  who  galloped  the  Police 
barracks  and  Machine  Gun  post,  capturing  six 
Germans  (including  one  officer),  two  Turkish 
officers,  and  163  other  ranks.  Before  11  a.m.  Rafa 
was  occupied,  and  two  regiments  of  the  troops 
in  reserve  were  advanced  against  the  works  on 
the  left  of  the  troops  attacking  from  the  east  and 
south-cast.  Some  Australian  Light  Horse  and  the 
Camel  Corps  were  ordered  to  press  their  attack 
on  the  works  facing  south-west,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  remainder  of  the  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Rifles,  with  a  body  of  Light  Horse, 
galloped  an  open  space  south  of  the  Police  post, 
and  established  themselves  300  yards  east  of  the 
nearest  enemy  work.  The  Yeomanry  were  also 
ordered  to  deploy  against  the  western  works,  and 
to  attack  in  conjunction  with  the  Camel  Corps. 
The  encircling  movement  was  now  practically 
complete,  save  for  a  gap  in  the  north-west  be- 
tween the  New  Zealand  Brigade  and  the  Yeo- 
manry. At  12.20  p.m.  one  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
batteries  moved  forward  some  1,500  yards  to 
support  the  attack  of  the  Yeomanry.  By  i  o'clock 
our  troops  were  within  600  yards  of  the  southern 
and  western  trenches,  which  were  being  shelled 
with  good  effect  by  our  artillery.  By  2  p.m.  the 
right  of  the  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  had 
linked  up  with  the  left  of  the  Yeomanry,  and  was 
pressing  its  attack  on  the  rear  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  works.  General  Chetwode  now  issued 
orders  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  'Redoubt,'  or 
central  keep,  by  the  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  all  other  available  troops  of  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  mounted  force,  to  commence  at 
3.30  p.m.  ...  In  this  fine  action,  which  lasted  for  ten 
hours,  the  entire  enemy  force,  with  its  commander, 
was  accounted  for.  More  than  1,600  unwounded 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  one  German  officer 
and  five  German  non-commissioned  officers.  In 
addition,  six  machine  guns,  four  mountain  guns, 
and  a  number  of  camels  and  mules  were  captured. 
Our  casualties  were  comparatively  light,  amount- 
ing to  487  in  all,  of  which  71  were  killed,  415 
wounded,  and   one   was  missing. 

"The  result  of  these  successful  operations  was 
that  the  province  of  Sinai,  which  for  two  years 
had  been  partially  occupied  by  the  Turks,  was 
freed  of  all  formed  bodies  of  Turkish  troops. 
The  destruction  of  his  rearguard  at  Magdhaba 
compelled  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  Maghara, 
Hassana,  and  Nekhl,  all  of  which  were  clear  by 
.  .  .  [December  31,  1916],  and  the  victory  at 
Magruntein  had  driven  him  over  the  frontier 
at  Rafa,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  reoccupy. 
For  this  achievement  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Dobell  .  .  .  and 
his  Staff  for  their  unremitting  efforts  during  the 
whole  period  to  make  our  advance,  as  it  was, 
rapid  and  decisive.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of  the  action 
near  Rafa  the  enemy  immediately  began  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  near  Shellal,  west  of  which 
place  he  began  rapidly  to  prepare  a  strong  de- 
fensive position  near  Weli  Sheikh  Nuran,  with 
the  object  of  covering  his  lines  of  communication 
and  supply  along  the  railway  running  into  Bir 
Saba  [Bir-es-Saba,  the  ancient  Beersheba]  from 
the  north,  and  along  the  Jerusalem-He'bron-Bir 
Saba  road.  .  .  .  During  the  earlier  portion  of 
January  considerable  activity  was  sho_wn  by  the 
enemy's  aircraft,  both  in  reconnaissances  and  in 
small  bombing  raids.  ...  In  the  meantime  ar- 
rangements had  been  progressing  with  a  view  to 
the  concentration  of  additional  troops  towards  El 
Arish." — General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  Report, 
Mar.  I,  1917. 
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1.  Campaign  in  the  interior. — "During  the 
month  also  a  successful  minor  operation  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  interior  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  In- 
formation having  been  received  that  the  enemy  had 
re-established  small  posts  at  Hassana  and  Nekhl, 
with  the  object  of  regaining  his  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Bedouins,  I  ordered  a  combined  operation 
against  those  two  places  to  be  undertaken  by  three 
mobile  columns  of  cavalry  and  camelry — one  col- 
umn starting  from  El  Arish  against  Hassana,  and 
two  starting  from  Serapeum  and  Suez  respectively, 
against  Nekhl.  The  advance  was  so  timed  that  all 
the  columns  should  arrive  at  their  destinations  at 
dawn  on  i8th  February'.  The  column  from  El 
Arish  surrounded  Hassana  by  daybreak  on  the 
i8th.  The  garrison  of  three  officers  and  nineteen 
other  ranks  at  once  surrendered  without  resistance. 
The  town  was  searched,  and  a  few  camels,  21 
rifles,  and  2,400  rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition 
were  found.  .  .  .  The  main  body  entered  Nekhl  at 
dawn  on  the  iSth,  and  the  Southern  Column  from 
Suez  reached  the  town  at  9  a.m.  The  latter  column, 
which  included  detachments  of  Indian  infantry, 
had  march  from  Abu  Tif  (20  miles  southeast  of 
Suez)  through  the  difficult  Bir  Abu  Garad  Pass  to 
Ain  Sudr,  and  thence  to  Nekhl.  .  .  .  These  well- 
executed  and  carefully  organized  operations  gave 
one  more  proof  to  the  enemy  of  the  mobility  of  our 
mounted  troops,  and  of  their  power  to  strike  over 
considerable  stretches  of  waterless  desert." — Ibid. 

2.  Senussi  uprising  crushed  by  British  expe- 
dition.— "During  most  of  the  period  under  review 
the  Western  Front  has  been  quiet.  My  advance 
to  the  Baharia  and  Dakhla  Oases  was  accomplished 
without  opposition,  and  the  subsequent  task  on 
that  front  was  that  of  policing  its  large  area  and 
guarding  against  the  possibiHty  of  further  raids  on 
the  part  of  the  Senussi.  On  4th  October  [1916] 
Major-General  W.  A.  Watson  .  .  .  took  over  the 
command  of  the  Western  Force.  .  .  .  The  Harra 
wells  on  the  edge  of  the  Baharia  Oasis  were  captured 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  on 
the  17th,  and  on  the  19th  a  detachment  of  the  same 
corps  entered  the  oasis  and  took  possession  of  the 
villages  of  Harra,  Mendisha,  Bawitti,  and  Kasr. 
This  oasis  was  soon  completely  in  our  possession, 
and  the  Baharia  railway  commenced  receiving 
traffic.  .  .  .  From  the  20th  to  the  22nd  a  thorough 
'drive'  was  made  of  the  oasis,  .  .  .  [and  by]  the 
end  of  the  month  .  .  .  [it]  was  entirely  clear  of 
the  enemy.  During  the  following  month  perma- 
nent garrisons  were  established  in  these  two  oases. 
.  .  .  During  .  .  .  January  [1917]  I  received  in- 
telligence that  Sayed  .'\hmed,  the  Grand  Senussi, 
with  his  Commander-in-Chief,  Mohammed  Saleh, 
whose  force  amounted  to  some  1,200  men,  was 
making  preparations  to  depart  from  the  Siwa 
Oasis  and  to  retire  to  Jaghbub.  With  the  intention 
of  capturing  Sayed  Ahmed  if  possible,  and  of  in- 
flicting as  much  loss  as  possible  on  his  followers,  I 
gave  orders  on  the  21st  January  that  operations 
were  to  be  undertaken  against  the  Siwa  and  Girba 
Oases  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by  a  mixed 
force,  to  consist  of  Imperial  Camel  Companies 
and  armoured  cars.  Preparations  for  the  march  of 
such  a  force,  however,  over  the  200  miles  of 
waterless  desert  between  Mersa  Matruh  and  Siwa 
would  have  taken  at  least  one  month,  and  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  time  was  put  out  of  the 
question  by  a  reliable  report  received  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  that  Sayed  Ahmed  and  his 
followers  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Siwa.  I 
therefore  ordered  an  immediate  reconnaissance  of 
the  Siwa  and  Girba  Oases,  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
column  consisting  entirely  of  armoured  motor  cars 


.  .  .  [commanded  by]  Brigadier-General  H.  W. 
Hodgson.  .  .  .  The  fighting  force  of  three  light 
armoured  batteries  and  three  light  car  patrols  was 
concentrated  at  Mersa  Matruh  by  the  evening  of 
the  2gth  January.  Owing,  however,  to  a  severe 
sandstorm,  some  of  the  heavy  lorries  of  the  heavy 
supply  column  did  not  arrive  there  from  Dabaa 
till  the  31st.  The  light  supply  column  moved  out 
from  Mersa  Matruh  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
fighting  force  moved  out  early  the  following 
morning.  The  column,  having  halted  for  the 
night  on  the  road,  moved  to  the  point  of  concen- 
tration half-way  between  Gebel  Lamlaz  and  Neqb 
esh  Shegga  Pass,  185  miles  from  Matruh.  This 
long  march  over  the  desert  track  was  carried  out 
in  good  time,  and  all  units  reached  the  point  of 
concentration  on  2nd  February.  After  a  recon- 
naissance towards  the  Siwa  Oasis,  orders  were 
given  for  an  advance  on  Girba — at  the  western  end 
of  the  Siwa  Oasis — on  the  following  day,  and  for 
the  move  of  the  detachment  allotted  to  block  the 
Munasib  Pass.  By  .  .  .  3rd  February  all  units 
had  successfully  descended  the  pass  northeast 
of  Girba  and  moved  off  to  the  attack,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  being  divided  into  three  parties  of 
two  armoured  cars  each,  one  of  which  was  to  at- 
tack each  of  the  three  enemy  camps  already  lo- 
cated. ...  As  the  action  progressed,  it  became 
evident  that  the  enemy,  who  was  engaging  the 
armoured  cars  with  two  guns  and  two  machine 
guns,  was  in  considerable  force  and  did  not  intend 
to  retire  without  a  fight.  Information  obtained 
from  deserters  showed  that  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  at  Girba  was  850,  while  Sayed  Ahmed,  Mo- 
hammed Saleh,  and  some  400  or  500  men  were  at 
Siwa.  As  afterwards  appeared,  Mohammed  Saleh 
left  to  take  command  at  Girba  at  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  while  Sayed  Ahmed  and  his  force 
made  off  to  the  westward.  General  Hodgson,  who 
made  skilful  arrangements  for  extricating  his  force 
in  case  of  a  threat  directed  by  the  Siwa  party  on 
his  left  flank  and  rear,  continued  the  action  all  day. 
The  light  armoured  cars,  though  unable  to  get 
closer  than  400  yards  from  the  enemy's  position, 
kept  the  enemy  under  an  accurate  fire,  inflicting 
some  casualties.  Towards  evening  the  enemy's 
fire  died  down,  though  occasional  bursts  were  fired 
from  his  machine  guns  during  the  night.  On 
the  4th  February  the  enemy  fired  four  final  rounds 
from  his  guns  and  several  bursts  of  machine-gun 
fire.  Fires  were  seen  beyond  his  camp,  movements 
of  men  and  animals  could  be  distinguished,  and  the 
sounds  of  small-arms  ammunition  being  burnt  were 
heard.  By  dawn  he  had  completely  evacuated  his 
position.  .  .  .  Though  the  capture  of  Saved  Ah- 
med and  Mohammed  Saleh  was  wanting  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  operations,  the  fighting 
troops — supported  most  admirably  by  the  supply 
column  working  under  extremely  arduous  condi- 
tions— accomplished  all  that  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  expedition  .  .  .  dealt  a 
rude  blow  to  the  moral  of  the  Senussi,  left  the 
Grand  Senussi  himself  painfully  making  his  way  to 
Jaghbub  through  the  rugged  and  waterless  dunes, 
and  freed  my  western  front  from  the  menace  of  his 
forces." — Ibid. — After  the  events  described  in  this 
section  (b)  there  were  no  further  hostilities  in 
Egypt  or  the  Sinai  peninsula.  The  latter,  being 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  became  the  main  artery  of 
supply  for  the  campaign  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

(c)  Palestine  campaign. — "In  January,  1917, 
the  success  of  General  Maude's  op>erations  against 
Kut,  combined  with  the  suppression  of  the  move- 
ment led  by  the  Scnu.'^si  of  Solium  on  the  west,  in- 
fluenced the   British   Government  to  pass  in  Sinai 
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to  the  offensive.  Assuming  it  to  be  successful,  the 
offensive  would  both  assist  the  British  attack  in 
Mesopotamia  and  safetjuard  Egypt.  Accordingly, 
towards  the  end  of  January  tlie  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  .Archibald  Murray  moved  against 
the  enemy  at  Kl  -Arish  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. The  Turkish  garrison  there  was  destroyed 
and  its  stores  and  equipment  captured.  So  rapid 
a  stroke  had  not  been  looked  for.  Preparations, 
too,  had  been  made  for  pushing  the  British  ad- 
vance as  far  as  Rafa,  and  for  supporting  it  by  the 
construction  of  a  light  railway.  Rafa  is  on  the 
coast  at  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  Sinai, 
and  just  within  the  nominal  Egyptian  boundary. 
Covered  by  Australian  Light  Horse  and  by  Cam- 
elry, the  march  along  the  coast  route  was  swift. 
The  British  force  could  move  comparatively  light 
since  it  was  able  to  rely  upon  accompanying  ship- 
ping for  supplies.  Rafa  was  reached  and  seized  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  reinforce.  In  possession  of 
that  important  post  the  British  in  laying  their  line 
of  railway  were  secure  against  molestation.  They 
were  thus  able  to  convert  Rafa  into  an  advanced 
base.  But  the  enemy  naturally  had  also  made  the 
best  use  of  the  interval.  While  contemplating  at- 
tack upon  Egypt,  he  had  not  neglected  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  counter-attack.  All  the 
more  had  he  been  urged  towards  those  precautions 
because  of  past  failures.  To  follow  the  operations 
in  Syria  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  leading  physical 
features  of  the  southern  area  of  that  great  prov- 
ince. The  district  of  Palestine  contiguous  to  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  long,  narrow  plain.  East  of 
this  plain,  inland  and  roughly  parallel  with  the 
coast,  is  a  broad  ridge  of  tableland,  its  surface 
undulated.  Its  western  face  towards  the  plain  Is 
scored  by  defiles,  for  the  most  part  with  steep  and 
rocky  declivities.  In  the  rainy  season  these  wadis, 
as  they  are  called,  are  the  beds  of  roaring  tor- 
rents; in  the  dry  season  tracks  of  broken  rocks  and 
stones.  Roads  practicable  for  wheeled  traffic  from 
the  coastal  plain  to  the  highlands  are  few.  The 
main  cross  route  of  that  character  runs  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem.  East  of  the  Palestine  ridge  occurs 
the  strange  profound  trough  of  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea  nearly  1,300  feet  below  sea  level,  marking  its 
lowest  depth.  The  abrupt  drop  from  the  Palestine 
ridge  into  this  valley  is  in  places  2,000  feet.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  valley  rises  the  western  face  of 
the  great  plateau  of  Moab.  To  the  south  the 
trough  is  continued  towards  the  Red  Sea,  dividing 
the  arid  uplands  of  Arabia  from  those  of  Sinai.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  Palestine  ridge  the  coastal 
plain  broadens  and  extends  inland.  The  depres- 
sion, fertile  and  under  cultivation,  marks  Pales- 
tine off  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  to  the  south-west. 
This  level  expanse  is  also  itself  marked  off  from  the 
Palestine  ridge  by  the  wadi  or  valley  of  the 
Ghuzze,  a  considerable  river  which  skirts  round  the 
southern  foot  of  the  ridge,  from  Beersheba  to  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  valley  of  the  Ghuzze 
at  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast  branches 
off  to  north-east  the  Wadi  esh  Sheria.  ■  Between  the 
two  valleys  there  is  a  triangle  of  rugged  country. 
.  .  .  Situated  at  the  point  of  an  outlying  westerly 
spur  of  the  Palestine  ridge,  and  where  the  coastal 
plain  is  narrowest,  Gaza  forms  a  kind  of  gateway 
barring  advance  from  Sinai  to  the  north.  Gaza 
had  been  converted  into  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
surrounded  by  earthworks  among  the  sand  dunes 
lying  between  the  town  and  the  coast,  and  by 
works  on  the  heights  behind  it.  .\11  these  defences 
were  heavily  wired  in.  But  along  the  spur  extend- 
ing inland,  and  in  the  triangle  of  country  between 
the  Wadi  esh  Sheria  and  the  Wadi  Ghuzze,  other 


defences  had  been  laid  out.  They  extended  indeed 
as  far  as  Beersheba,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  To  Beersheba  there  is  a  mule  track  from 
Rafa,  and  then  through  the  hills  northwards  to 
Hebron  a  mountain  road,  but  too  rugged  for 
wheeled  traftk.  It  is  not  until  Hebron,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Beersheba,  is  reached  that  this 
road,  continued  to  Jerusalem,  becomes  practicable 
for  vehicles.  Beersheba  owes  its  existence  to  its 
wells.  ...  To  link  up  the  various  defences  the 
Turks  had,  under  the  supervision  of  German  en- 
gineers, converted  the  Gaza-Beersheba  track  into 
an  excellent  motor  route,  well  paved  and  greatly 
straightened.  It  was  a  laborious  and  expensive 
piece  of  work,  but,  as  a  lateral  communication,  of 
great  military  utility.  An  attack  upon  such  a  sys- 
tem of  defences  perched  on  a  range  of  rugged  hills 
and  with  a  river  in  front  of  them  was  a  serious 
undertaking;  doubly  so  if  they  were  held  in 
strength.  ISor  could  attack  hope  to  succeed  with- 
out adequate  preparation." — E.  Dane,  British  cam- 
paigns in  the  Nearer  East,  igi4-igiS,  v.  2,  pp. 
69-72. 

I.  Battles  of  G.aza. — "At  the  beginning  of 
March  the  Eastern  Force,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Dobell,  was  con- 
centrated in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Arish.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Desert  Column,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  P.  Chetwode, 
were  at  Sheikh  Zowaiid,  in  advance  of  which  place 
the  mounted  troops  of  the  column  were  covering 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  which  was  being 
rapidly  extended  along  the  coast  toward  Rafa.  .  .  . 
Every  preparation  was  being  made  for  an  attack 
in  force  on  the  strong  position  at  Weli  Sheikh 
Nuran,  upon  which  the  Turks  had  been  working 
incessantly  since  the  beginning  of  January.  On 
5th  March,  however,  aeroplane  reconnaissance  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  decided  not 
to  face  our  attack  and  was  evacuating  this  care- 
fully prepared  position.  I  at  once  instructed  the 
General  Officer  Commanding,  Eastern  Force,  to  do 
all  that  was  possible  either  to  prevent  this  evacu- 
ation or  to  inflict  loss  on  the  enemy  during  its  ex- 
ecution, and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  were  ordered 
to  carry  out  bomb  attacks  with  the  utmost  energy 
against  the  enemy's  communications.  Accordingly 
on  gth  March  and  the  following  days  vigorous  at- 
tacks were  made  by  our  aircraft  on  the  railway  at 
Bir  Saba  [Beersheba],  Tel  esh  Sheria  and  the 
junction  station  on  the  Jerusalem-Ramleh  line; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  for  our  infantry  or 
mounted  troops  to  make  any  effective  move  against 
the  enemy,  owing  to  the  distance  between  rail- 
head and  Weli  Sheikh  Nuran.  The  enemy  had  re- 
tired while  he  was  still  out  of  reach,  and  his 
troops,  which  then  consisted  of  about  two  divi- 
sions, were  subsequently  distributed  between  Gaza 
and  Tel  esh  Sheria,  with  a  small  garrison  at  Bir 
Saba.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  meet  an  al- 
tered situation,  which  was  complicated  by  complete 
uncertainty  as  to  the  line  on  which  the  enemy 
would  ultimately  elect  to  stand,  and  also  to  decide 
on  the  method  and  direction  of  my  advance  in 
Palestine.  I  decided  that  it  would  in  any  case  be 
unwise  to  make  an  attempt  on  Bir  Saba,  since  by 
so  doing  I  should  be  drawing  my  line  of  com- 
munications parallel  to  the  enemy's  front,  and 
there  was  no  technical  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
linking  up  the  military  railway  with  the  Central 
Palestine  Railway,  either  at  Bir  Saba  or  Tel  esh 
Sheria.  The  true  line  of  advance  was  still  along 
the  coast,  since  the  enemy  was  no  less  effectually 
threatened  thereby,  while  my  line  of  communica- 
tions was  more  easily  protected  and  railway  con- 
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struction  was  more  rapid,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
gradients.  The  coastal  district,  too,  was  better  sup- 
plied with  water.  I  decided  therefore  to  continue 
for  the  present  a  methodical  advance  up  the  coast, 
moving  troops  forward  as  the  railway  could  supply 
them,  together  with  energetic  preparation  of  the 
force  for  an  attack,  in  strength  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  its  communications  should  make  that  possible. 
The  most  important  thing  was  to  increase  the 
radius  and  mobility  of  the  striking  force.  The 
Desert  Column  was  therefore  reconstituted  to 
consist  of  the  two  cavalry  divisions  (each  less  one 
brigade) — the  concentration  of  the  Imperial 
Mounted  Division  under  Major-General  H.  W. 
Hodgson  .  .  .  being  completed  at  Sheikh  Zowaiid 
by  i6th  March— and  the  53rd  Divison,  together 
with  light  armoured  motor  batteries.  Local  ar- 
rangements were  also  made  by  which  improvised 
trains,  both  of  horses  and  camels,  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  three  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divi- 
sions in  the  Eastern  Force." — General  Sir  Archi- 
bald Murray,  Dispatch,  June  28,  191 7. 

(i)  Strategical  problem. — "By  the  middle  of 
[March]  .  .  .  the  railway  had  reached  Rafa,  and 
the  work  of  making  a  large  station  there  with  the 
requisite  sidings  was  being  rapidly  pushed  on.  .  .  . 
On  20th  March  General  Dobell  moved  his  headquar- 
ters to  Rafa,  on  the  same  day,  headquarters  Des- 
ert Column  moved  from  Sheikh  Zowaiid.  The 
further  preliminary  moves,  covered  by  the  cavalry, 
who  on  the  23rd  approached  very  near  the  out- 
.«kirts  of  Gaza,  were  completed  without  any  hitch 
by  2Sth  March.  By  the  evening  of  that  date  the 
whole  of  the  Desert  Column  were  concentrated  at 
Deir  el  Belah.  the  S4th  Division  was  at  In  Seirat 
under  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Deir  el  Belah,  the 
52nd  Division  at  Khan  Yunus,  and  the  Camel 
Corps  and  armoured  batteries  about  Abasan  el 
Kebir.  All  preliminary  reconnaissances  had  been 
carried  out  and  the  orders  to  the  General  Officer 
Commanding,  Desert  Column,  were  to  advance  on 
Gaza  in  the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning, 
the  cavalry  pushing  out  to  the  east  and  north  of 
the  town  to  block  the  enemy's  lines  of  retreat, 
while  the  S3rd  Division  attacked  Gaza  in  front. 
The  S4th  Division  was  to  cross  the  Wadi  Ghuzze  in 
rear  of  the  mounted  troops  of  the  Desert  Column 
to  a  position  of  readiness  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheikh  Abbas,  a  commanding  ridge  s  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Gaza,  where  a  position  was  to  be  selected  suit- 
able for  defence  against  an  attack  from  east  or 
south-east.  One  infantry  brigade  and  one  artillery 
brigade  of  this  division  were  to  assemble  at  a 
convenient  point  to  the  west  of  this  position, 
where  they  would  be  held  in  readiness  to  reinforce 
the  Desert  Column  at  short  notice.  One  brigade 
croup  of  the  52nd  Division  was  to  be  brought  up 
to  replace  the  S4th  Division  at  In  Seirat.  The  en- 
emy's main  body  was  in  the  Tel  en  Nejile-Huj 
area,  south  of  the  Wadi  el  Hesi,  covered  by  detach- 
ments about  Gaza,  Shcria-Hereira  and  Bir  Saba. 
His  strength  appeared  to  be  between  two  and  three 
divisions.  The  object  of  this  advance  was  three- 
fold: firstly,  to  seize  the  line  of  the  Wadi  Ghuzze 
to  cover  the  advance  of  the  railway;  secondly,  at 
all  costs  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  retiring  with- 
out a  fight;  thirdly,  if  possible,  to  capture  Gaza  by 
a  coup  dr  maiti  and  to  cut  off  its  garrison.  On 
25th  March  I  set  up  my  Advanced  General  Head 
Quarters  af  E!  Arish  for  the  period  of  tlic  opera- 
tions, and  on  the  following  morning  battle  head- 
quarters of  Ivistcrn  P'orre  were  established  just 
north  of  In  Seirat." — Ibid. 

(ii)  First  battle  of  Gwza. — "Early  in  the  morn- 
ing   of    26th    March    the    preliminary    movements 


were  begun  and  successfully  accompUshed.  The 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Division  left 
its  bivouacs  at  2.30  a.m.  and  crossed  the  Wadi 
Ghuzze,  closely  followed  by  the  Imperial  Mounted 
Division.  The  leading  Division  headed  for  Beit 
Durdis,  5  miles  east  of  Gaza,  having  completed  its 
crossing  of  the  Wadi  by  6.15  a.m.  The  Imperial 
Mounted  Division,  after  crossing  the  Wadi,  headed 
due  east  for  El  Mendur,  where  it  arrived  at  9.30. 
The  moves  of  the  mounted  divisions,  as  well  as  of 
the  infantry,  were  considerably  delayed  by  a  very 
dense  fog,  which  came  on  just  before  dawn  and 
did  not  entirely  clear  till  8  a.m.  This  unavoidable 
delay  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
operations.  The  Imperial  Camel  Corps  crossed  the 
Wadi  Ghuzze  a  little  farther  south  and  also  pro- 
ceeded to  El  Mendur,  where  its  role  was  to  assist 
the  Imperial  Mounted  Division  in  observing  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  Huj  and  Hereira,  and 
to  withstand  any  attempts  to  relieve  Gaza  from 
those  directions.  At  9.30  a.m.  the  Austrahan  and 
New  Zealand  Mounted  Division  reached  Beit  Dur- 
dis, and  pushed  out  detachments  to  the  west,  north 
and  east.  In  the  course  of  these  movements  the 
2nd  Australian  Light  Horse  closed  the  exit  from 
Gaza  and  rested  their  right  on  the  sea.  A  detach- 
ment of  these  troops  captured  the  Commander  of 
the  53rd  Turkish  Division,  with  his  staff,  while  he 
was  driving  into  Gaza ;  also  a  convoy  of  30  Turks. 
Later  in  the  morning  the  same  force  destroyed  the 
head  of  a  Turkish  column  with  machine-gun  fire 
as  it  debouched  from  Gaza  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion. The  Imperial  Mounted  Division  sent  out  pa- 
trols towards  Hereira,  Tel  eshSheria  and  Huj,  while 
two  squadrons  of  a  Yeomanry  Brigade  were  placed 
astride  the  Bir  Saba-Gaza  road,  about  5  miles  south- 
east of  Gaza,  and  one  squadron  was  sent  north  to 
gain  touch  with  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Division.  Later  in  the  morning  these 
squadrons  found  themselves  engaged  with  enemy 
mounted  troops,  supported  by  bodies  of  infantry, 
and  remained  so  throughout  the  day  against  con- 
tinuously increasing  numbers.  They  were  also 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  at  Hereira,  and 
suffered  some  casualties  in  consequence.  Mean- 
while the  S3rd  Division,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  A.  G.  Dalas,  .  .  .  having  thrown 
forward  strong  bridgeheads  before  dawn,  crossed 
the  Wadi  Ghuzze  at  a  point  some  3  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  with  one  brigade  on  the  right  directed 
on  the  Mansura  Ridge,  and  another  brigade  on  the 
left  directed  on  Esh  Sheluf,  some  2  miles  south  of 
Gaza  on  the  ridge  running  south-west  from  that 
place  .  .  .  The  S4th  Division,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  S.  W.  Hare,  .  .  .  began  to  cross 
the  Wadi  at  7  a.m.,  and  two  brigades  proceeded 
to  take  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  Sheikh  Ab- 
bas Ridge,  south-east  of  Gaza.  These  brigades  re- 
mained in  their  positions  throughout  the  day  with- 
out coming  into  action.  One  brigade,  with  a 
brigade  of  field  artillery,  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Wadi,  so  as  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
General  Officer  Commanding,  S3rd  Division,  when 
required.  During  the  morning  this  brigade  was 
ordered  to  Mansura,  to  come  under  the  orders  of 
General  Officer  Commanding,  53rd  Division,  and 
it  finally  assembled  at  that  point  about  3.30  in  the 
afternoon.  After  the  iircliminary  reconnaissances 
had  been  completed,  the  53rd  Division  commenced 
to  deploy  from  the  line  E.sh  Sheluf-Mansura,  to  at- 
tack the  AM  Muntar  position.  .  .  .  The  dejiloyment 
of  the  leading  bri^'ades  commenced  at  11.50  a.m., 
and  the  brigade  in  reserve  moved  forward  shortly 
afterwards  to  its  a.ssigncd  position.  .  .  .  The  final 
advance,  which  began  just  after  1  p.  m.,  was  very 
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steady,  and  all  the  troops  behaved  magnificently, 
though  the  enemy  offered  a  very  stout  resistance, 
both  with  rille  and  machine-j;un  fire,  and  our 
advancing;  troops,  during  the  approach  march,  the 
deployment  and  attack,  were  subjected  to  a  heavy 
shrapnel  lire.  About  i  p.  m.,  (Jeneral  IChetwode 
commandinj;]  .  .  .  Desert  Column,  decided  to 
throw  the  whole  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Mounted  Division  against  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Gaza  to  assist  the  infantry.  Both 
mounted  divisions  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Major-General  Sir  H.  G.  Chauvcl  .  .  .  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Division,  with  instruc- 
tions that  he  should  bring  the  Imperial  Mounted 
Division  farther  north  to  continue  observing  the 
enemy,    while    the     Imoerial    Camel    Corps    was 


CAMPAIGN    IN    PALESTINE,    1917 

ordered  to  conform  to  this  movement  and  observe 
the  country  from  the  right  of  the  Imperial 
Mounted  Division.  About  the  same  time,  consid- 
erable enemy  activity  was  observed  on  the  roads 
leading  north  and  east  of  Tel  esh  Sheria  and  also 
about  Hereira.  By  3.30  p.m.,  General  Chauvel 
had  collected  his  division  .  .  .  and  had  commenced 
to  move  on  Gaza  .  .  .  The  attack  was  made  with 
the  2nd  Australian  Light  Horse  on  the  right,  with 
its  right  flank  on  the  sea,  the  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Rifles  in  the  centre  directed  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Ali  Muntar  Ridge,  and  the  Yeo- 
manry, less  one  detachment  on  the  left,  east  of 
the   town." — Ibid. 

(iii)  Capture  of  Ali  Muntar. — "Meanwhile,  the 
infantry  attack  was  being  pressed  with  great 
vigour,  and  by  4.30  p.  m.  considerable  progress 
had  been  made.  Portions  of  the  enemy  positions 
were  already  in  our  hands,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Ali   Muntar   Hill,   a  strong   work   known   as 


the  Labyrinth,  and  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  fell  into  our  hands.  .  .  .  When  dark- 
nciij  fell  the  whole  of  the  /Mi  Muntar  position 
had  been  carried  and  a  footing  gained  on  the 
ridge  to  a  point  about  1,200  yards  north-east  of 
that  position.  .  .  .  The  enemy  .  .  .  had  succeeded 
in  dislodging  our  troops  from  a  prominent  position 
on  the  east  ol  Gaza.  To  restore  the  situation  on 
this  flank,  (Jeneral  Chauvel  sent  back  the  3rd 
Australian  Light  Horse.  Thanks  to  skilful  leader- 
ship of  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Royston,  .  .  .  and 
his  promptness  in  taking  up  his  position,  the 
mounted  troops,  supported  by  horse  artillery  and 
motor  batteries,  were  able  to  prevent  any  further 
advance  by  the  enemy  from  this  direction.  .  .  . 
When  darkness  fell,  the  situation  was  as  follows: 
Gaza  was  enveloped,  and  the  enemy,  in  addition 
to  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  had  lost 
700  prisoners.  The  S3rd  Division  was  occupying  the 
All  Muntar  position,  which  it  had  captured,  but 
its  right  flank  was  very  much  in  the  air,  only  a 
thin  line  of  cavalry  holding  off  the  relief  columns 
of  continually  increasing  strength  which  were  ap- 
proaching from  north  and  east.  In  support  of  this 
division,  the  54th  Division,  less  one  brigade,  was 
holding  Sheikh  Abbas,  with  its  left  about  2V2 
miles  from  the  flank  of  the  S3rd.  The  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Division  was  very 
much  extended  round  Gaza  and  was  engaged  in 
street  fighting.  .  .  .  Strong  columns  of  the  enemy, 
with  guns,  were  moving  to  the  relief  of  Gaza  from 
the  north,  north-east  and  south-east.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  loss  of  two  hours'  daylight 
made  itself  particularly  felt,  since,  had  two  more 
hours'  daylight  now  been  available,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  infantry  would  have  been  able  to 
consolidate  the  positions  they  had  won.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral [Chetwode,  commanding]  .  .  .  Desert  Column, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  envelopment  of  his  mounted 
troops,  decided  to  withdraw  them  during  the 
night;  he  therefore  directed  General  Chauvel  to 
break  off  the  engagement  and  retire  his  divisions 
west  of  the  Wadi  Ghuzze,  using  the  Imperial 
Camel  Corps  to  assist  in  his  retirement.  .  .  .  These 
movements  were  carried  out  during  the  night,  the 
53rd  and  54th  Divisions  converging  so  that  their 
inner  (or  northward)  flanks  rested  one  on  the 
other,  their  lines  running  along  the  Es  Sire  and 
El  Burjaliye  Ridges  respectively,  the  Imperial 
Camel  Corps  closing  the  gap  between  the  right 
of  the  S4th  Division  and  the  Wadi  Ghuzze.  The 
retirement  of  the  mounted  troops  was  accomplished 
without  difficulty,  though  during  the  movement 
the  3rd  Australian  Light  Horse  became  engaged 
with  the  enemy  advancing  from  the  direction  of 
Huj,  but  succeeded  in  driving  them  off  with  the 
assistance  of  a  light  car  patrol.  .  .  .  The  with- 
drawal of  the  cavalry  and  the  retirement  of  the 
53rd  Division  on  the  Es  Sire  Ridge  enabled  the 
enemy  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Gaza  with  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops.  At  daybreak,  never- 
theless, reconnoitring  patrols  from  two  brigades 
pushed  forward,  seized  the  positions  up  to  and 
including  the  Ali  Muntar  Hill  which  had  been  cap- 
tured on  the  day  before.  ...  As  soon  as  the  ad- 
vanced parties  of  infantry  were  established  in  the 
recaptured  positions,  preparations  were  made  by 
the  General  Officer  Commanding,  53rd  Division,  to 
reinforce  them ;  but  before  the  reinforcements 
could  reach  their  objective  a  strong  counter-attack 
was  made  by  fresh  Turkish  troops,  which  were 
pouring  in  from  the  north  and  north-east.  This 
counter-attack  drove  our  patrols  out  of  the  posi- 
tion on  Ali  Muntar  Hill,  though  further  advance 
from  it  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  prevented 
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by  our  artillery,  and  our  infantry  still  held  the 
rest  of  the  positions.  ...  In  addition  to  the  Turk- 
ish reinforcements  coming  from  the  east  and  north- 
east against  Ali  Muntar,  another  body  appeared 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  Sheikh  Abbas  Ridge, 
which  they  occupied.  From  this  point  they  directed 
artillery  fire  on  the  rear  of  our  positions  on  the 
Mansura  Ridge,  doing  a  certain  amount  of  damage 
among  the  transport  animals  and  making  any 
movement  of  camel  transport  during  the  day  im- 
possible. Our  positions  were  also  exposed  to  heavy 
artillery  fire  from  the  north.  .  .  .  The  only  alter- 
native, therefore,  was  to  retire  the  infantry,  and 
this  movement,  after  a  strong  counter-attack  at 
4  p.  m.  on  the  northern  apex  of  our  position  had 
been  shattered  by  our  rifie,  machine-gun  and  artil- 
lery fire,  was  carried  out  during  the  night  at  the 
order  of  General  Officer  Commanding,  Eastern 
Force." — General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  Dispatch, 
June  28,  1917. 

(iv)  Second  battle  of  Gaza. — "Preparations 
were  immediately  begun  for  a  second  attack  in 
greater  force  on  the  Gaza  positions  as  soon  as 
possible.  .  .  .  The  station  at  Deir  el  Belah,  where 
the  head  quarters  of  the  .  .  .  Eastern  Force  had 
been  set  up  on  30th  March  was  opened  on  the 
Sth  April  and  was  rapidly  developed  into  an  im- 
portant railhead.  At  this  period  the  activity  of 
hostile  aircraft  in  bombing  Deir  el  Belah  and 
other  advanced  camps  considerably  increased,  but 
little  damage  was  done  and  all  attacks  were  fol- 
lowed by  vigorous  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps.  The  troops  were  all  con- 
centrated ready  for  an  advance  and  reconnais- 
sances for  artillery  positions  east  of  the  Wadi 
Ghuzze  were  completed  early  in  April,  but  the 
chief  factor  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  advance  was 
our  continual  source  of  anxiety,  the  water  supply. 
.  .  .  The  general  plan  of  the  attack  had  by  this 
time  already  been  decided.  .  .  .  The  first  stage 
would  be  the  occupation  of  the  Sheikh  Abbas- 
Mansura  Ridge,  south  of  Gaza,  and  its  preparation 
as  a  strong  point  from  which  any  flank  attack 
could  easily  be  repelled.  A  short  period  of  devel- 
opment was  to  follow  the  first  stage,  during  which 
water  supply  and  communication  would  be  im- 
proved as  far  as  possible,  heavy  artillery  and 
Tanks  brought  up  and  suppUes  advanced,  so  that 
the  final  stage — an  advance  on  Gaza  after  a  heavy 
bombardment — should  be  accomplished  rapidly. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  in  front  of  me  had  been 
considerably  reinforced,  and  had  abandoned  all 
intention  of  further  retirement.  .  .  .  Not  only  were 
the  Gaza  defences  being  daily  strengthened  and 
wired,  but  a  system  of  enemy  trenches  and  works 
was  being  constructed  south-east  from  Gaza  to 
the  Atawineh  Ridge,  some  12,000  yards  distant 
from  the  town.  This  put  any  encircling  move- 
ment by  our  cavalry  out  of  the  question,  unless 
the  enemy's  line  in  front  of  us  could  be  pierced 
and  a  passage  made  through  which  the  mounted 
divisions  could  be  pushed.  Until  that  could  be 
done  the  role  of  our  mounted  troops  would  be  to 
protect  the  right  flank  of  the  infantry,  whose 
attack  in  the  final  stage  was  to  be  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  first  attack.  While  one  division  ad- 
vanced from  the  Wadi  Ghuzze  between  the  sea 
and  the  Gaza-Dcir  c!  Belah  road,  the  two  divisions 
occupying  the  Sheikh  Abbas-Mansura  Ridge  were 
to  attack  the  south-western  defences  up  to  the 
Ali  Muntar  Hill;  the  right  division,  after  over- 
coming the  enemy  on  its  front,  to  pivot  on  its 
left  against  the  defences  north  of  Ali  Muntar.  The 
17th  April  was  fixed  as  the  first  stage  of  the 
advance.  .  .  .  The  enemy  was  disposed  in  a  chain 


of  detachments  along  the  16  miles  between  Sheria 
and  Gaza,  with  strong  trenches  at  El  Atawineh 
(about  13,000  yards  south-east  of  Gaza)  and  very 
strong  defences,  known  as  the  Warren,  the  Laby- 
rinth, Green  Hill,  Middlesex  Hill,  Outpost  Hill  and 
Lees  Hill,  running  south-westwards  along  the  ridge 
from  Ali  Muntar.  This  position,  which  commands 
all  approaches  to  the  town  from  the  south-west, 
south  and  south-east,  had  been  very  strongly 
fortified  and  well  wired,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
obstacles  formed  by  thick  cactus  hedges,  had  been 
made  into  a  nest  of  machine  guns,  largely  manned 
by  Germans.  The  right  of  his  line,  between  Gaza 
and  the  sea,  ran  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  west  and 
south-west  of  the  town.  This  section  consisted 
of  a  double  fine  of  trenches  and  redoubts,  strongly 
held  by  infantry  and  machine  guns  well  placed 
and  concealed  in  impenetrable  cactus  hedges  built 
on  high  mud  banks  enclosing  orchards  and  gardens 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  advance  began 
at  dawn  on  17th  April,  and  the  Sheikh  Abbas- 
Mansura-Kurd  Hill  position  was  taken  by  7  a.  m. 
with  little  opposition  and  practically  no  casualties, 
though  one  Tank  was  put  out  of  action  by  direct 
hits  from  artillery.  The  consolidation  of  the  posi- 
tion was  at  once  begun  under  intermittent  bursts 
of  heavy  shelling.  The  Desert  Column  fulfilled 
its  task  of  protection  and  reconnaissance,  during 
which  a  strong  body  of  enemy  cavalry  was  dis- 
lodged by  a  brigade  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Mounted  Division  from  a  ridge  just  east' 
of  the  Wadi  Imleih.  The  mounted  troops  of  the 
Desert  Column  fell  back  west  of  the  Wadi  Ghui-ze 
for  the  night,  leaving  an  outpost  line  from  the 
right  of  the  54th  Division  southwards.  Consolida- 
tion of  the  Sheikh  Abbas-Mansura  position  con- 
tinued during  the  night,  and  all  other  preparations 
for  the  .  second  stage  of  the  advance,  which  was 
ordered  to  take  place  on  the  19th,  were  pushed 
on  during  the  i8th.  On  this  day  the  Desert  Col- 
umn again  made  strong  reconnaissances  towards 
the  east.  The  Imperial  Camel  Corps  was  detached 
from  the  Desert  Column  and  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  54th 
Division.  .  .  .  For  the  final  stage  .  .  .  the  guns  of 
the  French  battleship  Reqiiin  and  of  H.  M.  Moni- 
tors Nos.  21  and  31  were  to  co-operate.  .  .  .  The 
74th  Division,  in  general  reserve,  was  to  advance 
and  take  up  a  position  of  readiness  behind  the 
Sheikh  Abbas  and  Mansura  Ridges.  Of  the  Des- 
ert Column,  the  Imperial  Mounted  Division  was 
to  make  a  dismounted  attack  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion at  El  Atawineh,  part  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Mountain  Division  to  seize  a  spur  at 
Baiket  es  Sana  on  the  right  of  the  Imperial 
Mounted  Division,  and  the  remainder  to  be  held 
in  reserve  to  take  advantage  of  any  success  gained 
by    the   Imperial   Mounted   Division. 

"The  containing  attack  by  the  cavalry  began  at 
dawn,  and  by  10.30  a.  m.  the  Imperial  Mounted 
Division  was  on  the  line  Gaza-Baiket  es  Sana 
Ridge,  with  its  right  refused,  while  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Division  had  seized 
the  ridge  at  Baiket  es  Sana.  The  Imperial  Mounted 
Division,  under  shell  and  machine-gun  fire,  con- 
tinued the  attack  on  ihc  Atawineh  trenches  with 
the  greatest  gallantry,  but  could  make  little  head- 
way. For  the  main  attack,  the  bombardment 
opened  at  5.30  a.  m.  The  guns  of  the  Reqiiin 
and  the  monitors  bombarded  Ali  Muntar  and 
the  works  immediately  to  the  south-west.  .  .  . 
The  position  at  3  p.  m.  was  therefore  as  follows: 
—The  operations  of  the  Desert  Column  (in  effect 
a  'containing  attack')  were  meeting  with  all  the 
success    which    had    been    anticipated.     A    serious 
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enemy  counter-attack  had  been  checked  and  driven 
back.  .  .  .  Reports  received  from  the  54th  Division 
stated  that  the  situation  was  satislactory,  and  that 
no  help  was  required  in  order  to  enable  the  ground 
gained  to  be  held  until  turther  pro^'ress  by  the 
52nd  Division  should  render  practicable  a  renewal 
of  the  advance.  .  .  .  The  52nd  Division  was  un- 
able to  advance  beyond  Outpost  Hill.  Middlesex 
Hill,  and  a  large  area  .  .  .  west  and  north-west  of 
it,  had  been  made  by  the  enemy  exceedingly  strong. 
The  nests  of  machine  guns  in  the  broken  ground 
could  not  be  located  among  the  narrow  dongas, 
holes  and  fissures  with  which  this  locality  was 
seamed.  Partly  owing  to  this,  and  partly  owmg 
to  the  extent  of  the  area,  the  artillery  hre  con- 
centrated upon  it  was  unable  to  keep  down  the 
enemy's  tire  when  the  brigade  on  Outpost  Hill  at- 
tempted to  advance.  The  Reserve  Brigade  of  the 
52nd  Division  had  not  been  employed,  and  the 
remaining  brigade  was  in  position  ready  to  attack 
Green  Hill  and  .\\i  Muntar  as  soon  as  the  progress 
of  the  brigade  on  Outpost  Hill  on  its  left  should 
enable  it  to  do  so.  .  .  .  At  3.30  p.m.  an  enemy 
counter-attack  against  the  left  of  the  right 
brigade,  54th  Division,  was  shattered  by  our 
shell  fire  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy,  but  other- 
wise no  change  occurred  in  the  situation  till  6.20 
p.  m.,  when  the  brigade  on  Outpost  Hill  was  forced 
to  evacuate  the  hill.  Since  it  was  evident  that 
the  action  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
within  the  day,  at  4  p.  m.  I  issued,  personally,  in- 
structions to  General  Officer  Commanding,  Eastern 
Force,  that  all  ground  gained  during  the  day  must, 
without  fail,  be  held  during  the  night  with  a  view 
to  resuming  the  attack  on  the  Ali  Muntar  posi- 
tion under  cover  of  a  concentrated  artillery  bom- 
bardment at  dawn  on  the  20th.  The  position  at 
nightfall  was  that  the  S3rd  Division  held  the 
Samson  Ridge-Sheikh  Ajlin  Hne;  the  S2nd  Divi- 
sion on  its  right  was  facing  north  towards  Out- 
post Hill  and  Ali  Muntar;  the  S4th  Division  car- 
ried the  line  south-eastwards  and  southwards  round 
the  Sheikh  Abbas  Ridge  to  El  Meshrefe,  whence 
the  mounted  troops  continued  the  line  southwards 
to  the  VVadi  Ghuzze.  Our  total  casualties  had 
amounted  to  some  7,000." — General  Sir  Archibald 
Murray,  Dispatch,  June  28,  igiy. 

(v)  Attack  relinquished. — "During  the  night  of 
the  iQth-2oth  [April]  I  received  a  message  from 
General  Dobell  to  say  that,  after  careful  deliberation 
and  consultation  with  all  divisional  commanders, 
he  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  resump- 
tion of  the  attack  ordered  for  the  following  morn- 
ing did  not  offer  sufficient  prospect  of  success 
to  justify  the  very  heavy  casualties  which  such 
an  operation  would,  in  his  opinion,  involve. 
He  therefore  urgently  requested  my  sanction  to 
cancel  the  instructions  previously  issued  and  my 
approval  for  the  substitution  of  orders  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  positions  already  gained,  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  2othj  with  a  view  to  a  further 
attack  on  the  enemy's  line  at  some  point  between 
Gaza  and  Hereira  as  and  when  an  opportunity 
might  offer.  In  view  of  the  strongly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  East- 
ern Force,  supported  by  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding, Desert  Column,  and  the  divisional  com- 
manders, I  assented  to  this  proposal.  The  ground 
gained  by  the  end  of  19th  April  was  consolidated 
during  the  20th.  ...  On  21st  April  General  Dobell 
.  .  .  repeated  that,  in  his  opinion,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  that  of  all  his  subordinate  commanders, 
in  view  of  the  great  strength  of  the  positions  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  the  renewal  of  a  direct 
attack   with   the   force   at  his  disposal   would   not 
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be  justified  by  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
.  .  .  After  full  discussion,  and  not  without  con- 
siderable reluctance,  1  assented  to  this  change  of 
policy.  .  .  .  The  enemy  continued  to  receive  rein- 
forcements for  his  units  and  additional  troops,  so 
that  early  in  May  I  estimated  that  he  had  neariy 
six  infantry  divisions  in  his  Iront  line,  while  his 
total  force  in  this  theatre  might  amount  to  eight 
divisions.  There  was  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  he 
had  lately  received  considerable  reiniorcements  in 
artillery  and  machine-gun  units,  as  well  as  in 
mounted  troops.  Throughout  the  month  he  con- 
t.nued  to  strengthen  his  positions  between  Gaza 
and  Hereira,  and  began  to  build  a  military  branch 
line  from  Et  Tine,  on  the  Central  Palestine  Rail- 
way, towards  El  Mejdel,  north  of  Gaza.  As  the 
result  of  recent  operations  I  was  closely  in  touch 
with  the  enemy  on  a  front  of  some  14,000  yards 
from  Sheikh  Ajlin,  on  the  sea,  to  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Sheikh  .-Xbbas  Ridge.  From  that 
point  my  line  turned  back  through  Sharta  to- 
wards the  Wadi  Ghuzze,  with  the  right  iiank 
extended  to  Shellal  in  order  to  protect  my 
southern  flank  and  to  deny  to  the  enemy  the 
valuable  supplies  lying  in  the  Wadi  at  that 
point." — Ibid. 

(vi)  Raiding  operations  during  the  summer. — 
'From  6th  May  the  defensive  line  from  Sheikn  Ajlin 
to  Tel  el  Jemmi  was  reorganized  into  two  sections, 
to  be  held  on  a  regular  system  of  reliefs.  Cavalry 
patrolling  was  actively  carried  on  by  the  mounted 
troops,  who  frequently  came  into  contact  with  the 
enemy's  mounted  patrols  to  the  east  and  north- 
east. During  the  earlier  part  of  May,  the  enemy 
aircraft  made  several  attacks  with  bombs  on  Deir 
el  Belah  and  other  points  near  the  front  line.  The 
Royal  Flying  Corps  made  effective  retaliation 
against  Ramleh  and  Sheria,  and  as  the  month  ad 
vanced  the  enemy's  activity  diminished  in  this 
respect.  During  May,  also,  our  heavy  batteries, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
made  very  effective  practice  on  enemy  batteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza.  The  only  event, 
however,  of  any  note  during  this  month  was  a 
cavalry  raid  carried  out  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
May  against  the  Bir  Saba-Auja  Railway,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  recovering 
and  using  its  material  for  the  construction  of  his 
branch  line  from  Et  Tine  to  Mejdel.  The  plans 
for  this  operation  necessitated  the  movement  of 
one  mounted  brigade  and  demolition  parties  to  Bir 
el  Esani,  10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bir  Saba  on  the 
Wadi  Shanag,  during  the  afternoon  before  the 
raid  took  place.  Since  this  movement  could  not 
be  concealed,  it  was  arranged  that  an  artillery 
demonstration  should  take  place  on  the  left  flank 
in  order  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
movement  on  Esani,  and  place  him  in  doubt  as 
to  our  intentions.  For  three  days  previously  the 
artillery  carried  out  wire-cutting  on  the  Gaza  de- 
fences, and  the  enemy's  repairing  parties  were  kept 
under  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire.  The  artil- 
lery demonstration  was  made  more  intense  dur- 
ing .  .  .  May  [22  and  23].  This  demonstra- 
tion was  very  successful  in  making  the  enem.y 
apprehensive  on  his  right,  and  he  appears  to 
have  suffered  a  considerable  number  of  casual- 
ties. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  one  brigade  of  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Division 
with  demolition  parties  from  the  field  squadrons 
of  both  mounted  divisions  moved  to  Esani.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  2  2nd-23rd  this  force  marched 
on  the  railway  at  Asluj  and  Hadaj  by  way  of 
Khalasa.     Khalasa     was     surrounded     during     the 
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night  and  no  opposition  was  met  with  there.  The 
demolition  parties  reached  their  positions  on  the 
railway  line  just  before  7  a.  m.  on  the  23rd.  The 
Imperial  Camel  Corps  left  Rafa  early  on  the  22nd 
and  marched  approximately  down  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  frontier  on  Auja.  Owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps 
demolition  party  was  unable  to  begin  work  on 
the  railway  before  11.45  a.m.  on  the  23rd.  The 
demolition  parties  had  previously  been  thoroughly 
trained,  and  their  work,  once  begun,  was  carried 
out  with  great  rapidity.  .  .  .  Thus  13  miles  of  rail- 
way line  were  completely  destroyed,  each  pair  of 
rails  being  cut  in  the  centre.  One  6-span  bridge 
near  Hasaniya,  one  12 -span  bridge  over  the  Wadi 
el  Abiad,  a  viaduct  over  the  Wadi  Theigat  el 
Amiria,  and  (between  Thamiliat  er  Rashid  and 
Asluj)  one  i8-arched  bridge,  one  5-arched  bridge, 
one  3-arched  bridge,  one  2-arched  bridge  and  two 
culverts  were  completely  destroyed.  All  the  points 
and  switches  at  Asluj  Railway  Station  were  de- 
stroyed. A  considerable  number  of  telegraph  posts 
were  cut  down,  wires  cut  and  insulators  broken. 
.  .  .  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  mounted 
divisions  of  the  Desert  Column  carried  out  a 
demonstration  towards  Bir  Saba  and  Irgeig.  .  .  . 
The  withdrawal  of  the  mounted  troops  was  ef- 
fected without  difficulty,  the  enemy  showing  no 
signs  of  activit}-.  The  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Mounted  Division  met  a  few  .^rab  snipers." — 
General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  Dispatch,  June  28, 
1917. 

2.  New  British  commander. — Gaz.'\-Beersheb.a 
LINE. — On  the  ro.\d  to  Jerusalem. — "The  Com- 
mandership-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force  was  transferred  to  General  Sir  E.  H.  H. 
Allenby,  marked  out  by  his  achievements  in  the 
campaign  in  France.  He  had  orders,  on  arriving  in 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  to  report  on  the 
conditions  under  which  offensive  operations  against 
the  Turks  in  Palestine  might  be  resumed  during 
the  ensuing  autumn  or  winter.  His  proposals,  which 
were  approved,  were  submitted  after  a  visit  to  the 
front  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  position. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  had 
grown  more  formidable.  Between  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba  the  enemy  had  constructed  six  groups  of 
works,  each  in  a  commanding  tactical  position. 
Distant  from  each  other  by  not  more  than  2,000 
yards,  and  therefore  capable  of  mutual  support, 
the  interlying  groups  or  systems  were  at  Sihan, 
Atawineh,  Baha,  Abu  Hareira,  Rushdi  and  Ru- 
weika.  The  excellent  lateral  communications  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Beersheba  appeared  to  render  all 
the  defences  yet  more  secure.  Nevertheless,  to  in- 
crease insurance  the  enemy  had  not  only  in  the 
interval  linked  up  the  groups  by  lines  of  trenches, 
thus  presenting  an  uninterrupted  front,  but  had 
raised  his  force  to  nine  divisions  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  a  total  of  some  180,000  men.  As- 
suredly to  attack  such  a  line  of  fortifications  with 
a  numerically  smaller  force  looked  on  the  face  of 
it  an  impo.ssible  undertaking.  Separated  as  they 
were  from  Egypt  proper  by  the  whole  width  of 
the  Sinai  desert,  the  British  troops  were  at  this 
time  limited  as  regards  numbers  by  the  supplies 
which  could  be  transported,  and  they  were  not 
less  limited  by  the  water  problem.  Indeed  the 
problem  of  water  was  the  more  difficult  of  the 
two.  One  object  of  the  enemy  had  been  to  keep 
the  British  Force  in  a  position  where  wells  were 
few.  He  on  his  side  had  no  water  question  to  con- 
tend against.  His  communications  too  were, 
though  not  good,  the  more  adequate.  There  was 
the  main   railway   from   Damascus  to   rely  upon. 


A  branch  of  that  line  extended  down  to  Jaffa, 
and  the  railhead  there  had  been  linked  by  a  mili- 
tary light  railway  with  Gaza.  Another  branch  of 
the  main  railway  was  east  of  Jordan  carried  south 
along  the  plateau  of  Moab,  past  the  Dead  Sea 
and  on  to  the  Yemen,  with  Mecca  as  its  southern 
terminus.  Had  it  been  presently  or  prospectively 
a  commercial  project  this  line  would  assuredly 
have  been  laid  along  the  inhabited  districts  of  the 
plateau  close  by  the  ancient  north  and  south  road, 
some  ten  miles  on  an  average  east  of  the  Dead 
S.ea  shores  on  that  side.  The  line,  however,  had 
been  constructed  another  twenty  miles  or  more 
on  the  average  farther  east  through  desert  soli- 
tudes, public  utility  being  sacrificed  to  security 
against  attack." — E.  Dane,  British  campaigns  in  the 
Nearer  East,  I9i4-igi8,  v.  2,  pp.  73-74. — 'T  had 
decided  to  strike  the  main  blow  against  the  left 
flank   of   the   main   Turkish  position,  Hareira  and 
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Sheria.  The  capture  of  Beersheba  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  this  operation,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  water  supplies  at  that  place  and  to  give 
room  for  the  deployment  of  the  attacking  force 
on  the  high  ground  to  the  north  and  north-west 
of  Beersheba,  from  which  direction  I  intended  to 
attack  the  Hareira-Sheria  line.  .  .  .  The  enemy's 
works  in  this  sector  were  less  formidable  than  else- 
where, and  they  were  easier  of  approach  than  other 
parts  of  the  enemy's  defences.  ...  It  was  impor- 
tant, in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  in  doubt  up  to 
the  last  moment  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack,  that 
an  attack  should  also  be  made  on  the  enemy's  right 
at  Gaza  in  conjunction  with  the  main  operations. 
One  of  my  Commanders  was  therefore  ordered  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  operations  against  Gaza  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  the  force  at  his  dispo.<ial  would 
permit.  I  also  asked  the  Senior  Naval  Officer, 
Egypt,  Rear-Admiral  T.  Jackson,  ...  to  afford  me 
naval   cooperation   by   bombarding   the    Gaza   de- 
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tenccs  and  the  enemy's  railway  stations  and  depots 
north  of  (Jaza.'' — General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby, 
Dispatch,  Dec.   i6,   1917. 

(i)  Transport  difficulties. — "The  transport  prob- 
lem was  .  .  .  difficult;  there  were  no  good  roads 
south  of  the  line  Gaza-Beersheba,  and  no  reliance 
could  therefore  be  placed  on  the  use  of  motor 
transport.  .  .  .  Practically  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
port available  in  the  force,  including  30,000  pack 
camels,  had  to  be  allotted  to  one  portion  of  the 
eastern  force  to  enable  it  to  be  kept  supplied  with 
food,  water  and  ammunition,  at  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  in  advance  of  railhead.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  for  railhead  to  be 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards 
Karm,  and  for  a  line  to  be  laid  from  Gamli  to- 
wards Beersheba  for  the  transport  of  ammunition. 
A  railway  line  was  also  laid  from  Deir  el  Belah 
to  the  VVadi  Ghuzze,  close  behind  the  sector  held 
by  another  portion  of  the  eastern  force.  Consid- 
erable strain  was  thrown  on  the  military  railway 
from  Kantara  to  the  front  during  the  period  of 
preparation.  In  addition  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  force,  a  number  of  siege  and  heavy 
batteries,  besides  other  artillery  and  units,  had  to 
be  moved  to  the  front,  and  large  depots  of  sup- 
plies, ammunition  and  other  stores  accumulated  at 
the  various  railheads.  Preparations  had  also  to  be 
made  and  the  necessary  material  accumulated  to 
push  forward  the  lines  from  Deir  el  Bclah  and 
Shellal.  During  the  period  from  July  to  October 
the  enemy's  force  on  the  Palestine  front  had  been 
increased.  It  was  evident,  from  the  arrival  of  these 
reinforcements  and  the  construction  of  railway 
extensions  from  Et  Tine  on  the  Ramleh-Beersheba 
railway  to  Deir  Sineid  and  Beit  Hanun  north  of 
Gaza,  and  from  Deir  Sineid  to  Huj,  and  from  re- 
ports of  the  transport  of  large  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion and  other  stores  to  the  Palestine  front,  that 
the  enemy  was  determined  to  make  every  effort 
to  maintain  his  position  on  the  Gaza-Beersheba 
line.  He  had  considerably  strengthened  his  de- 
fences on  this  line,  and  the  strong  localities  .  .  . 
had,  by  the  end  of  October,  been  joined  up  to  form 
a  practically  continuous  Hne  from  the  sea  to  a 
point  south  of  Sheria,  except  for  a  gap  between 
Ali  Muntar  and  the  Sihan  Group.  The  defensive 
works  round  Beersheba  remained  a  detached  sys- 
tem, but  had  been  improved  and  extended." — 
Ibid. 

(ii)  Attack  on  Beersheba. — "The  date  of  the  at- 
tack on  Beersheba,  which  was  to  commence  the 
operations,  was  fixed  as  October  31.  Work  had 
been  begun  on  the  railway  from  Shellal  towards 
Karm  and  on  the  line  from  Gamli  to  El  Buggar. 
The  development  of  water  at  Ecani,  Khalasa  and 
Asluj  proceeded  satisfactorily.  These  last  two 
places  were  to  be  the  starting  point  for  the 
mounted  force  detailed  to  make  a  wide  flanking 
movement  and  attack  Beersheba  from  the  east  and 
north-east.  On  the  morning  of  27th  October,  the 
Turks  made  a  strong  reconnaissance  towards  Karm 
from  the  direction  of  Kauwukah,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  two  or  three  thousand  infantry,  with 
guns,  being  employed.  They  attacked  a  line  of 
outposts  near  El  Girheir,  held  by  some  Yeomanry, 
covering  railway  construction.  One  small  post  was 
rushed  and  cut  up,  but  not  before  inflicting  heavy 
loss  on  the  enemy;  another  post,  though  sur- 
rounded, held  out  all  day,  and  also  caused  the 
enemy  heavy  loss.  .  .  .  The  bombardment  of  the 
Gaza  defences  com.menced  on  27th  October,  and 
on  30th  October  warships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as- 
sisted by  a  French  battleship,  began  co-operating 
in    this   bombardment.    On    the   evening    of    30th 


October  the  portion  of  the  eastern  force  which 
was  to  make  the  attack  on  Beersheba  was  con- 
centrated in  positions  of  readiness  for  the  night 
march  to  its  positions  of  deployment.  The  night 
march  to  the  positions  of  deployment  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  all  units  reaching  their  ap- 
pointed positions  up  to  time.  The  plan  was  to 
attack  the  hostile  works  between  the  Khalasa 
road  and  the  Wadi  Saba  with  two  divisions,  mask- 
ing the  works  north  of  the  Wadi  Saba  with  the 
Imperial  Camel  Corps  and  some  infantry,  while 
a  portion  of  the  S3rd  (Welsh)  Division  further 
north  covered  the  left  of  the  corps.  The  right  of 
the  attack  was  covered  by  a  cavalry  regiment. 
Further  east,  mounted  troops  took  up  a  line  op- 
posite the  southern  defences  of  Beersheba.  As  a 
preliminary  to  the  main  attack,  in  order  to  enable 
field  guns  to  be  brought  within  effective  range, 
for  wire-cutting  the  enemy's  advanced  works  at 
1070  were  to  be  taken.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished  at  8.45  a.  m.,  after  a  short  prelimi- 
nary bombardment,  by  London  troops,  with  small 
loss,  90  prisoners  being  taken.  The  cutting  of  the 
wire  on  the  main  line  then  proceeded  satisfactorily, 
though  pauses  had  to  be  made  to  allow  the  dust 
to  clear;  and  the  final  assault  was  ordered  for 
12.15  p.m.  It  was  successful  all  along  the  front 
attacked,  and  by  about  i  p.  m.  the  whole  of  the 
works  between  the  Khalasa  road  and  the  Wadi 
Saba  were  in  our  hands.  Some  delay  occurred  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  enemy  still  occupied  the 
works  north  of  the  road ;  it  was  decided,  as  they 
were  still  held  by  small  parties,  to  attack  them 
from  the  south.  After  a  preliminary  bombard- 
ment the  works  were  occupied  ...  by  about  7.30 
p.m.  The  casualties  were  light,  considering  the 
strength  of  the  works  attacked;  a  large  pro- 
portion occurred  during  the  advance  towards  the 
positions  previous  to  the  assault,  the  hostile  guns 
being  very  accurate  and  very*  difficult  to  locate. 
Meanwhile,  the  mounted  troops,  after  a  night 
march  .  .  .  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
31st  about  Khasim  Zanna,  in  the  hills  some  five 
miles  east  of  Beersheba.  From  the  hills  the  ad- 
vance into  Beersheba  from  the  east  and  north- 
east Hes  over  an  open  and  almost  flat  plain,  com- 
manded by  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  town 
and  flanked  by  an  under-feature  in  the  Wadi  Saba 
called  Tel  es  Saba.  A  force  was  sent  north  to 
secure  Bir  es  Sakaty,  on  the  Hebron  road,  and 
protect  the  right  flank;  this  force  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  was  engaged  with  hostile  cavalry  at 
Bir  es  Sakaty  and  to  the  north  during  the  day. 
Tel  es  Saba  was  found  strongly  held  by  the  enemy, 
and  was  not  captured  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Meanwhile,  attempts  to  advance  in  small  parties 
across  the  plain  towards  the  town  made  slow 
progress.  In  the  evening,  however,  a  mounted 
attack  by  Australian  Light  Horse,  who  rode 
straight  at  the  town  from  the  east,  proved  com- 
pletely successful.  They  galloped  over  two  deep 
trenches  held  by  the  enemy  just  outside  the  town, 
and  entered  the  town  at  about  7  p.  m.,  capturing 
numerous  prisoners.  The  Turks  at  Beersheba  were 
undoubtedly  taken  completely  by  surprise,  a  sur- 
prise from  which  the  dash  of  London  troops  and 
Yeomanry,  finely  supported  by  their  artillery, 
never  gave  them  time  to  recover.  The  charge 
of  the  Australian  Light  Horse  completed  their 
defeat.  A  very  strong  position  was  thus  taken 
with  slight  loss,  and  the  Turkish  detachment  at 
Beersheba  almost  completely  put  out  of  action. 
About  2,000  prisoners  and  13  guns  were  taken, 
and  some  500  Turkish  corpses  were  buried  on  the 
battlefield.    This  success  laid  open  the  left  flank 
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of  the  main  Turkish  position  for  a  decisive  blow." 
—Ibid. 

(iii)  Capture  oj  Gaza. — "The  actual  date  of  the 
attack  at  Gaza  had  been  left  open  till  the  result 
of  the  attack  at  Beersheba  was  known,  as  it  was 
intended  that  the  former  attack,  which  was  de- 
signed to  draw  hostile  reserves  towards  the  Gaza 
sector,  should  take  place  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  previous  to  the  attack  on  the  Sheria 
position.  After  the  complete  success  of  the  Beer- 
sheba operations,  and  as  the  early  reports  indi- 
cated that  an  ample  supply  of  water  would  be 
available  at  that  place,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  attack  Sheria  by  3rd  or  4th  Novem- 
ber. The  attack  on  Gaza  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  take  place  on  the  morning  of  2nd  November. 
Later  reports  showed  that  the  water  situation  was 
less  favourable  than  had  been  hoped,  but  it  was 
decided  not  to  postpone  the  attack.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  attack  were  the  hostile  works  from 
Umbrella    Hill     (2,000    yards    south-west    of    the 


in  the  centre.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
were  taken  and  many  Turks  killed.  The  enemy 
also  suffered  heavily  from  the  preliminary  bom- 
bardment, and  subsequent  reports  from  prisoners 
stated  that  one  of  the  divisions  holding  the  Gaza 
sector  was  withdrawn  after  losing  33  per  cent,  of 
its  effectives,  one  of  the  divisions  in  general  reserve 
being  drawn  into  the  Gaza  sector  to  replace  it. 
The  attack  thus  succeeded  in  its  primary  object, 
which  was  to  prevent  any  units  being  drawn  from 
the  Gaza  defences  to  meet  the  threat  to  the 
Turkish  left  flank,  and  to  draw  into  Gaza  as  large 
a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  available  Turkish 
reserves.  Further,  the  capture  of  Sheikh  Hasan 
and  the  south-western  defences  constituted  a  very 
distinct  threat  to  the  whole  of  the  Gaza  position, 
which  could  be  developed  on  any  sign  of  a  with- 
drawal on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
on  our  right  flank  the  water  and  transport  difficul- 
ties were  found  to  be  greater  than  anticipated,  and 
the   preparations  for  the  second  phase  of   the  at- 
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town)  to  Sheikh  Hasan,  on  the  sea  (about  2,500 
yards  north-west  of  the  town).  The  front  of  the 
attack  was  about  6,000  yards,  and  Sheikh  Hasan, 
the  furthest  objective,  was  over  3,000  yards  from 
our  front  line.  The  ground  over  which  the  attack 
took  place  consisted  of  sand  dunes,  rising  in  places 
up  to  150  feet  in  height.  This  sand  is  very  deep 
and  heavy  going.  The  enemy's  defences  consisted 
of  several  lines  of  strongly  built  trenches  and 
redoubts.  As  Umbrella  Hill  flanked  the  advance 
against  the  Turkish  works  further  west,  it  was 
decided  to  capture  it  by  a  preliminary  operation, 
to  take  place  four  hours  previous  to  the  main 
attack.  It  was  accordingly  attacked,  and  cap- 
tured at  II  p.m.  on  ist  November.  .  .  .  This  at- 
tack drew  a  heavy  bombardment  of  Umbrella 
Hill  itself  and  our  front  lines,  which  lasted  for 
two  hours,  but  ceased  in  time  to  allow  the  main 
attack,  which  was  timed  for  3  a.  m.,  to  form  up 
without  interference.  It  had  been  decided  to  make 
the  attack  before  daylight  owing  to  the  distance 
to  be  covered  between  our  front  trenches  and  the 
enemy's  position.  The  attack  was  successful  in 
reaching  all  objectives,  except  for  a  section  of 
trench  on  the  left  and  some  of  the  final  objectives 


tack  were  somewhat  delayed  in  consequence.  On 
the  early  morning  of  1st  November  the  S3rd 
(Welsh)  Division,  with  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps 
on  its  right,  had  moved  out  into  the  hills  north 
of  Beersheba,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  flank 
of  the  attack  on  Sheria.  Mounted  troops  were 
also  sent  north  along  the  Hebron  road  to  secure 
Dhaheriyeh  if  possible,  as  it  was  hoped  that  a 
good  supply  of  water  would  be  found  in  this  area, 
and  that  a  motor  road  which  the  Turks  were  re- 
ported to  have  constructed  from  Dhaheriyeh  to 
Sheria  could  be  secured  for  our  use.  The  S3rd 
(Welsh)  Division,  after  a  long  march,  took  up 
a  position  from  Towal  Abu  Jerwal  (6  miles  north 
of  Beersheba)  to  Muweilah  (4  miles  north-east  of 
Abu  Irgeig).  Irish  troops  occupied  Abu  Irgeig  the 
same  day.  On  3rd  November  we  advanced  north 
on  Ain  Kohleh  and  Tel  Khuweilfch,  near  which 
place  the  mounted  troops  had  engaged  considerable 
enemy  forces  on  the  previous  day.  ...  At  these 
places  the  enemy  was  found  holding  a  strong  posi- 
tion with  considerable  and  increasing  forces.  He 
was  obviously  determined  not  only  to  bar  any 
further  progress  in  this  direction,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, to  drive  our  flank-guard  buck  on  Beersheba. 
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During  the  4th  and  Sth  he  made  several  deter- 
mined attacks  on  the  mounted  troops.  These  at- 
tacks were  repulsed.  B\  the  evening  ul  5th  No- 
vember the  lyth  Turkish  Division,  the  remains  of 
the  27th  and  certain  units  of  the  lOth  Division 
had  been  identified  in  the  lighting  round  Tel  el 
Khuwcilfeh,  and  it  was  also  fairly  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  supported  ap- 
parently by  some  infantry  ('Dei)ot'  troops)  from 
Hebron,  were  engaged  between  Khuweilleh  and  the 
Hebron  road  The  action  of  the  enemy  in  thus 
employing  the  whole  of  his  available  reserves  in 
an  immediate  counter-stroke  so  far  to  the  east  was 
apparently  a  bold  effort  to  induce  me  to  make 
essential  alterations  in  my  offensive  plan,  thereby 
gaining  time  and  disorganizing  my  arrangements. 
.  .  .  However,  the  enemy's  action  was  not  allowed 
to  make  any  essential  modification  to  the  original 
plan,  which  it  had  been  decided  to  carry  out  at 
dawn  on  t)th  November.  ...  At  dawn  on  the  6th 
the  attacking  force  had  taken  up  positions  of 
readiness  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Kauwukah  system  of 
trenches.  .  .  .  The  attack  progressed  rapidly,  the 
Yeomanry  storming  the  works  on  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme left  with  great  dash ;  and  soon  after  noon 
the  London  and  Irish  troops  commenced  their  at- 
tack. It  was  completely  successful  in  capturing  all 
its  objectJves,  and  the  whole  of  the  Rushdi  sys- 
tem in  addition.  Sheria  station  was  also  captured 
before  dark.  The  Yeomanry  reached  the  line 
Wadi  Sheria  to  Wadi  Union ;  and  the  troops  on 
the  left  were  close  to  Hareira  Redoubt,  which 
was  still  occupied  by  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  bom- 
bardment of  Gaza  had  meanwhile  continued, 
and  another  attack  was  ordered  to  take  place 
on  the  night  of  6th-7th.  The  objectives  were, 
on  the  right,  Outpost  Hill  and  Middlesex  Hill, 
.  .  .  and  on  the  left  the  line  Belah  Trench- 
Turtle  Hill.  .  .  .  During  the  6th  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  on  the  roads  north  of 
Gaza  was  observed  by  our  airmen  and  fired  on  by 
our  heavy  artillery,  but  nothing  indicating  a  gen- 
eral retirement  from  Gaza.  The  attack  on  Out- 
post Hill  and  Middlesex  Hill  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition, and  as  soon,  after  they  had  been  taken,  as 
patrols  could  be  pushed  forward,  the  enemy  was 
found  to  be  gone.  East  Anglian  troops  on  the 
left  also  found  at  dawn  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired during  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  main  force  occupied  the  northern  and  eastern 
defences  of  Gaza.  Rearguards  were  still  occupying 
Beit  Hanun  and  the  Atawineh  and  Tank  systems, 
from  whence  Turkish  artillery  continued  to  fire  on 
Gaza  and  Ali  Muntar  till  dusk.  As  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  the  Turks  had  evacuated  Gaza,  a  part 
of  the  force  pushed  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wadi  Hesi,  so  as  to  turn  the  Wadi  Hesi 
line  and  prevent  the  enemy  making  any  stand 
there.  Cavalry  had  already  pushed  on  round  the 
north  of  Gaza,  and  became  engaged  with  an  enemy 
rearguard  at  Beit  Hanun,  which  maintained  its 
position  till  nightfall.  The  force  advancing  along 
the  coast  reached  the  Wadi  Hesi  by  evening,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  on  the  north  bank 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  a  Turkish 
rearguard  making  several  determined  counter-attacks. 
...  It  soon  became  obvious  .  .  .  that  the  enemy 
was  retirmg  in  considerable  disorganization,  and 
could  offer  no  very  serious  resistance  if  pressed  with 
determination.  ...  By  the  gth,  therefore,  opera- 
tions had  reached  the  stage  of  a  direct  pursuit  by 
as  many  troops  as  could  be  supplied  so  far  in 
front  of  railhead.  The  problem,  in  fact,  became 
one  of  supply  rather  than  manoeuvre.  The  ques- 
tion of  water  and  forage  was  a  very  difficult  one. 
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Even  where  water  was  found  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, it  was  usually  in  wells  and  not  on  the  surface, 
and  consequ^tly  if  the  machinery  for  working 
the  wells  was  damaged,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of 
troughs  was  not  available,  the  process  of  watering 
a  large  quantity  of  animals  was  slow  and  difficult." 
— General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
16,  1917. 

(iv)  Stubborn  Turkish  retreat. — British  occupy 
Jaffa. — "On  the  evening  of  9th  November  there 
were  indications  that  the  enemy  was  organizing  a 
counter-attack  towards  Arak  el  Menshiye  by  all 
available  units  of  the  force  which  had  retired  to- 
wards Hebron,  with  the  object  of  taking  pressure 
off  the  main  force,  which  was  retiring  along  the 
coastal  plain.  .  .  .  Orders  were  accordipgly  issued 
to  press  the  pursuit  and  to  reach  Junction  Station 
as  early  as  possible,  thus  cutting  off  the  Jerusalem 
Army,  while  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  was  ordered 
to  move  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel  en  Nejile, 
where  it  would  be  on  the  flank  of  any  counter- 
stroke  from  the  hills.  Operations  on  the  loth 
and  nth  showed  a  stiffening  of  the  enemy's  resist- 
ance on  the  general  line  of  the  Wadi  Sukereir,  with 
centre  about  El  Kustineh;  the  Hebron  group,  after 
an  ineffective  demonstration  in  the  direction  of 
Arak  el  Menshiye  on  the  loth,  retired  north-east 
and  prolonged  the  enemy's  line  towards  Beit 
Jibrin.  Royal  Flying  Corps  reports  indicated  the 
hostile  forces  opposed  to  us  on  this  line  at  about 
15,000;  and  this  increased  resistance,  coupled  with 
the  capture  of  prisoners  from  almost  every  unit  of 
the  Turkish  force,  tended  to  show  that  we  were 
no  longer  opposed  to  rearguards,  but  that  all  the 
remainder  of  the  Turkish  Army  which  could  be  in- 
duced to  fight  was  making  a  last  effort  to  arrest 
our  pursuit  south  of  the  important  Junction  Sta- 
tion. In  these  circumstances  our  progress  on  the 
loth  and  nth  was  slow;  the  troops  suffered  con- 
siderably from  thirst  (a  hot  exhausting  wind  blew 
during  these  two  days),  and  our  supply  difficulties 
were  great;  but  by  the  evening  of  the  nth  favour- 
able positions  had  been  reached  for  a  combined 
attack.  The  12th  was  spent  in  preparations  for 
the  attack,  which  was  ordered  to  be  begun  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion covering  Junction  Station.  .  .  .  The  supply  of 
water  in  the  area  of  operations,  though  good  and 
plentiful  in  most  of  the  villages,  lies  mainly  in 
wells  100  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  and  in 
these  circumstances  a  rapid  supply  and  distribu- 
tion was  almost  impossible.  .  .  .  The  situation  on 
the  morning  of  13th  November  was  that  the 
enemy  had  strung  out  his  force  (amounting  prob- 
ably to  no  more  than  20,000  rifles  in  all)  on  a 
front  of  20  miles,  from  El  Kubeibeh  on  the  north 
to  about  Beit  Jibrin  to  the  south.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  52nd  (Lowland)  Division  had 
forced  its  way  almost  to  Burkah  on  the  nth,  on 
which  day  also  some  mounted  troops  pushed 
across  the  Nahr  Sukereir  at  Jisr  Esdud,  where 
they  held  a  bridgehead.  During  the  12th  the 
Yeomanry  pushed  north  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nahruh  Sereir,  and  eventually  seized  Tel  el  Mur- 
reh  on  the  right  bank  near  the  mouth.  .  .  .  Ar- 
rangements were  then  made  to  attack  on  the  13th. 
The  country  over  which  the  attack  took  place  is 
open  and  rolling,  dotted  with  small  villages  sur- 
rounded by  mud  walls  with  plantations  of  trees 
outside  the  walls.  .  .  .  This  Katrah-El  Mughar 
line  forms  a  very  strong  position,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  enemy  made  his  most  determined  resist- 
ance against  the  turning  movement  directed 
against  his  right  flank.  The  capture  of  this  posi- 
tion by  the  52nd   (Lowland)   Division,  assisted  by 
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a  most  dashing  charge  of  mounted  troops,  who 
galloped  across  the  plain  under  heavy  fire  and 
turned  the  enemy's  position  from  the  north,  was 
a  fine  feat  of  arms.  .  .  .  After  this  the  enemy  resist- 
ance weakened,  and  by  the  evening  his  forces  were 
retiring  east  and  north.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  army  had 
now  been  brol^en  into  two  separate  parts,  which 
retired  north  and  east  respectively,  and  were  re- 
ported to  consist  of  small  scattered  groups  rather 
than  formed  bodies  of  any  size.  In  fifteen  days 
our  force  had  advanced  si.xty  miles  on  its  right 
and  about  forty  on  its  left.  It  had  driven  a 
Turkish  Army  of  nine  Infantry  Divisions  and 
one  Cavalry  Division  out  of  a  position  in  which 
it  had  been  entrenched  for  six  months,  and  had 
pursued  it,  giving  battle  whenever  it  attempted 
to  stand,  and  inflicting  on  it  losses  amounting 
probably  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  enemy's  origi- 
nal effectives.  Over  9,000  prisoners,  about  eighty 
guns,  more  than  100  machine  guns  and  very  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  stores  had 
been  captured.  After  the  capture  of  Junction 
Station  on  the  morning  of  [November  14],  our 
troops  secured  a  position  covering  the  station, 
while  the  Australian  mounted  troops  reached 
Kezaze  that  same  evening.  The  mounted  troops 
pressed  on  towards  Ramieh  and  Ludd.  On  the 
right  Naaneh  was  attacked  and  captured  in  the 
morning,  while  on  the  left  the  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Rifles  had  a  smart  engagement  at  Ayun 
Kara  (six  miles  south  of  Jaffa).  Here  the  Turks 
made  a  determined  counter-attack  and  got  to 
within  fifteen  yards  of  our  line.  A  bayonet  attack 
drove  them  back  with  heavy  loss.  Flanking  the 
advance  along  the  railway  to  Ramieh  and  cover- 
ing the  main  road  from  Ramieh  to  Jerusalem,  a 
ridge  stands  up  prominently  out  of  the  low  foot- 
hills surrounding  it.  This  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gezer,  near  which  the  village  of  Abu  Shusheh  now 
stands.  A  hostile  rearguard  had  established  itself 
on  this  feature.  It  was  captured  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  in  a  brilliant  attack  by  mounted  troops, 
who  galloped  up  the  ridge  from  the  south.  ...  By 
the  evening  of  the  15th  the  mounted  troops  had 
occupied  Ramieh  and  Ludd,  and  had  pushed  pa- 
trols to  within  a  short  distance  of  Jaffa.  At -Ludd 
300  prisoners  were  taken,  and  five  destroyed  aero- 
planes and  a  quantity  of  abandoned  war  ma- 
terial were  found  at  Ramieh  and  Ludd.  Jaffa 
was  occupied  without  opposition  on  the  evening  of 
the  i6th."— Ibid. 

(v)  Situation  reviewed. — "The  enemy's  army,  cut 
in  two  by  our  capture  of  Junction  Station,  had 
retired  partly  east  into  the  mountains  towards 
Jerusalem  and  partly  north  along  the  plain.  The 
nearest  line  on  which  these  two  portions  could 
re-unite  was  the  line  Tul  Keram-Nablus.  Reports 
from  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  indicated  that  it  was 
the  probable  intention  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Jerusalem  and  withdraw  to  reorganize  on  this  line. 
On  our  side  the  mounted  troops  had  been  marching 
and  fighting  continuously  since  31st  October,  and 
had  advanced  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  from  Asluj  to  Jaffa. 
The  troops,  after  their  heavy  fighting  at  Gaza,  had 
advanced  in  nine  days  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles,  with  two  severe  engagements  and  continual 
advanced  guard  fighting.  The  S2nd  (Lowland) 
Division  had  covered  sixty-nine  miles  in  this  pe- 
riod. The  railway  was  being  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  every  opportunity  was 
taken  of  landing  stores  at  points  along  the  coast. 
The  landing  of  stores  was  dependent  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  favourable  weather,  and  might  at  any 
moment  be  stopped  for  several  days  together.     A 


pause  was  thereiore  necessary  to  await  the  progress 
of  railway  construction,  but  before  our  position 
in  tl.e  plain  could  be  considered  secure  it  was 
essential  to  obtain  a  hold  of  the  one  good  road 
which  traverses  the  Judsean  range  from  north  to 
south,  from  Nablus  to  Jerusalem.  The  west  side 
of  the  Judsan  range  consists  01  a  series  of  spurs 
running  east  and  west,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  narrow  valleys.  These  spurs  are 
steep,  bare  and  stony  for  the  most  part,  and  in 
places  precipitous.  Between  the  foot  of.  the  spurs 
of  the  main  range  and  the  coastal  plain  is  the  low 
range  known  as  the  Shephelah." — Ibtd. 

(vi)  Advance  on  Jerusalem. — Surrender  of  Holy 
City. — "On  our  intended  line  of  advance  only  one 
good  road,  the  main  Jaffa-Jerusalem  road,  trav- 
ersed the  hills  from  east  to  west.  .  .  .  The  other 
roads  were  mere  tracks  on  the  side  of  the  hill  or 
up  the  stony  beds  of  wadis,  and  were  imprac- 
ticable for  wheeled  transport  without  improvement. 
...  On  17th  November  the  Yeomanry  had  com- 
menced to  move  from  Ramieh  through  the  hills 
direct  on  Bireh  by  Annabeh,  Berfilya  and  Beit  ur 
et  Tahta  (Lower  Bethoronj.  By  the  evening  of 
iSth  November  one  portion  of  the  Yeomanry  had 
reached  the  last-named  place,  while  another  por- 
tion had  occupied  Shilta.  ...  On  the  19th  the 
infantry  commenced  its  advance.  One  portion 
was  to  advance  up  the  main  road  as  far  as  Kuryet 
el  Enab,  with  its  right  flank  protected  by  Aus- 
tralian mounted  troops.  From  that  place,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  fighting  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Holy  City,  it  was  to  strike  north  towards  Bireh 
by  a  track  leading  through  Biddu.  The  remainder 
of  the  infantry  was  to  advance  through  Berfilya 
to  Beit  Likia  and  Beit  Dukka,  and  thence  support 
the  movement  of  the  other  portion.  After  cap- 
turing Latron  and  Amnas  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  clear- 
ing the  defile  up  to  Saris,  which  was  defended  by 
hostile  rearguards.  On  the  20th  Kuryet  el  Enab 
was  captured  with  the  bayonet  in  the  face  of  or- 
ganized opposition,  while  Beit  Dukka  was  also 
captured.  On  the  same  day  the  Yeomanry  got 
to  within  four  miles  of  the  Nablus-Jerusalem  road, 
but  were  stopped  by  strong  opposition  about 
Beitunia.  On  the  21st  a  body  of  infantry  moved 
north-east  by  a  track  from  Kuryet  el  Enab  through 
Biddu  and  Kulundia  towards  Bireh.  The  track 
was  found  impassable  for  wheels,  and  was  under 
hostile  shell-fire.  Progress  was  slow,  but  by  eve- 
ning the  ridge  on  which  stands  Neby  Samwil  was 
secured.  A  further  body  of  troops  was  left  at 
Kuryet  el  Enab  to  cover  the  flank  and  demonstrate 
along  the  main  Jerusalem  road.  It  drove  hostile 
parties  from  Kustul,  2]/,  miles  east  of  Kuryet  el 
Enab,  and  secured  this  ridge.  By  the  afternoon 
of  the  2ist  advanced  parties  of  Yeomanry  were 
within  two  miles  of  the  road  and  an  attack  was 
being  delivered  on  Beitunia  by  other  mounted 
troops.  The  positions  reached  on  the  evening  of 
the  2ist  practically  marked  the  limit  of  progress 
in  this  first  attempt  to  gain  the  Nablus-Jcrusalcm 
road.  The  Yeomanry  were  heavily  counter-at- 
tacked, and  fell  back,  after  bitter,  fighting,  on  Beit 
ur  el  Foka  (Upper  Bcthhoron).  .  .  .  Determined 
and  gallant  attacks  were  made  on  the  23rd  and 
on  the  24th  on  the  strong  positions  to  the  west  of 
the  road  held  by  the  enemy,  who  had  brought 
up  reinforcements  and  numerous  machine  guns, 
and  could  support  his  infantry  by  artillery  fire 
from  guns  placed  in  positions  along  the  main  road. 
.  .  .  Both  attacks  failed,  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  period  of  preparation  and  organization  would  be 
necessary   before  an   attack   could   be  delivered  in 
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sufficient  strength  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
positions  west  of  the  road.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  to  consolidate  the  positions  gained  and 
prepare  for  relief.  ...  By  4th  December  all  reliefs 
were  complete,  and  a  line  was  held  from  Kustul 
by  the  Neby  Samwil  ridge,  Beit  Izza,  and  Beit 
Dukka,  to  Beit  ur  et  Tahta.  During  this  period 
attacks  by  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line  led 
to  severe  local  lighting.  On  25th  November  our 
advanced  posts  north  of  the  river  Auja  were 
driven  back  across  the  river.  From  the  27th  to 
the  30th  the  enemy  delivered  a  series  of  attacks 
directed  especially  against  the  high  ground  north 
and  north-cast  of  Jaffa,  the  left  flank  of  our  posi- 
tion in  the  hills  from  Beit  ur  el  Foka  to  El  Burj, 
and  the  Neby  Samwil  ridge.  An  attack  on  the 
night  of  the  2Qth  succeeded  in  penetrating  our  out- 
post line  north-east  of  Jaffa,  but  next  morning  the 
whole  hostile  detachment,  numbering  150,  was 
surrounded  and  captured  by  Australian  Light 
Horse.  On  the  30th  a  similar  fate  befell  a 
battalion  which  attacked  near  El  Burj ;  a  counter- 
attack by  Australian  Light  Horse  took  200  pris- 
oners and  practically  destroyed  the  attacking  bat- 
tahon.  There  was  particularly  heavy  fighting 
between  El  Burj  and  Beit  ur  el  Foka,  but  the  Yeo- 
manry and  Scottish  troops  successfully  resisted  all 
attacks  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  All  efforts  by  the  enemy  to  drive  us  off  the 
Neby  Samwil  ridge  were  completely  repulsed. 
These  attacks  cost  the  Turks  very  dearly.  We 
took  750  prisoners  between  27th  and  30th  Novem- 
ber, and  the  enemy's  losses  in  killed  and  wounded 
were  undoubtedly  heavy.  His  attacks  in  no  way 
affected  our  positions  nor  impeded  the  progress  of 
our  preparations.  Favoured  by  a  continuance  of 
fine  weather,  preparations  for  a  fresh  advance 
against  the  Turkish  positions  west  and  south  of 
Jerusalem  proceeded  rapidly.  .  .  .  The  date  for 
the  attack  was  fixed  as  8th  December.  Welsh 
troops,  with  a  cavalry  regiment  attached,  had  ad- 
vanced from  their  positions  north  of  Beersheba  up 
the  Hebron-Jerusalem  road  on  the  4th.  No  op- 
position was  met,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  6th 
the  head  of  this  column  was  ten  miles  north  of 
Hebron.  The  infantry  were  directed  to  reach  the 
Bethlehem-Beit  Jala  area  by  the  7th,  and  the  line 
Surbahir-Sherafat  (about  three  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem) by  dawn  on  the  8th,  and  no  troops  were  to 
enter  Jerusalem  during  this  operation.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  troops  on  the  extreme  right 
might  be  delayed  on  the  7th  and  fail  to  reach  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  by  dawn  on  the  8th. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  protect  the 
right  flank  west  of  Jerusalem,  in  case  such  delay 
occurred.  On  the  7th  the  weather  broke,  and  for 
three  days  rain  was  almost  continuous.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  mist  at  frequent  intervals, 
rendering  observation  from  the  air  and  visual  sig- 
nalling impossible.  .  .  .  The  troops  moved  into 
positions  of  assembly  by  night,  and,  assaulting  at 
dawn  on  the  8th,  soon  carried  their  first  objectives. 
They  then  pressed  steadily  forward.  The  mere 
physical  difficulty  of  climbing  the  steep  and  rocky 
hillsides  and  crossing  the  deep  valleys  would  have 
sufficed  to  render  progress  slow,  and  the  opposition 
encountered  was  considerable.  Artillery  support 
was  soon  difficult,  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
advance  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  guns  forward. 
But  by  about  noon  London  troops  had  already 
advanced  over  two  miles,  and  were  swinging  north- 
east to  gain  the  Nablus-Jerusalem  road ;  while 
the  Yeomanry  had  captured  the  Beit  Iksa  spur, 
and  were  preparing  for  a  further  advance.  As  the 
right  column  had  been  delayed  and  was  still  some 


distance  south  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  London  troops  to  throw  back  their  right  and 
form  a  defensive  flank  facing  east  towards  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  western  outskirts  of  which  consid- 
erable rifle  and  artillery  fire  was  being  experienced. 
This  delayed  the  advance,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  decided  to  consolidate  the  line 
gained  and  resume  the  advance  next  day,  when 
the  right  column  would  be  in  a  position  to  exert 
its  pressure.  By  nightfall.  .  .  all  the  enemy's  pre- 
pared defences  west  and  north-west  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  captured,  and  our  troops  were  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Nablus-Jerusalem  road.  .  .  . 
Next  morning  the  advance  was  resumed.  The 
Turks  had  withdrawn  during  the  night,  and  the 
London  troops  and  Yeomanry,  driving  back  rear- 
guards, occupied  a  line  across  the  Nablus-Jeru- 
salem road  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  while 
Welsh  troops  occupied  a  position  east  of  Jerusalem 
across  the  Jericho  road.  These  operations  isolated 
Jerusalem,  and  at  about  noon  the  enemy  sent 
out  a  parlementaire  and  surrendered  the  city.  At 
noon  on  the  nth  I  made  my  official  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  In  the  operations  from  31st  October  to 
gth  December  over  12,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  total  captures  of  material  .  .  .  include  about 
100  guns  of  various  calibres,  many  machine  guns, 
more  than  20,000,000  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition, 
and  250,000  rounds  of  gun  ammunition.  More  than 
twenty  aeroplanes  were  destroyed  by  our  airmen 
or  burnt  by  the  enemy  to  avoid  capture." — Gen- 
eral Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  Dispatch,  Dec.  16,  1917. 

(vii)  British  entrance  into  Jerusalem. — "Four 
centuries  of  Ottoman  dominion  over  the  Holy  City 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  'the  sanctuary'  of  Mo- 
hammedans has  ended,  and  Jerusalem  the  Golden, 
the  central  site  of  sacred  history,  is  hberated  for 
Christians  and  Moslems  alike  from  the  thralldom 
of  the  Turk.  .  .  .  Though  there  was  the  sound  of 
the  bitter  clash  of  arms  around  it,  no  British  bul- 
let or  shell  was  directed  against  the  walls.  An 
epoch-making  victory,  which  will  stir  the  emo- 
tions of  countless  milUons  of  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems throughout  the  world,  has  been  achieved 
without  so  much  as  a  stone  being  scratched  or  an 
inch  of  soil  destroyed,  and  the  sacred  monuments 
and  everything  in  Jerusalem  connected  with  the 
Great  Healer  and  His  teachings  are  being  passed 
on  to  future  generations  untouched  by  our  army's 
hand.  .  .  .  The  Turks  were  forced  to  withdraw  by 
General  Allenby's  strategy  and  the  valor  of  his 
army.  .  .  .  General  Allenby  put  the  sanctity  of  the 
Holy  Sites  before  every  other  consideration,  and 
only  approached  the  city  when  the  pressure  of  his 
troops  in  the  mountains  west  and  northwest  forced 
the  enemy  to  yield  to  superior  strategy.  ...  I  write 
this  after  witnessing  the  official  entry  of  General 
Allenby,  his  staff,  and  the  military  commanders 
of  the  detachments  of  French  and  Italian  troops. 
.  .  .  The  Commander  in  Chief  and  a  smaU  staff, 
a  guard  of  less  than  150  afl  told  of  allied  troops,  a 
quiet  ceremonial  of  reading  the  proclamation  ol 
mihtary  law  and  of  a  meeting  with  the  notables 
of  the  city  and  the  heads  of  the  religious  bodies, 
and  the  official  entry  was  over.  .  .  .  The  ceremony 
was  fufl  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  though  it  was 
also  full  of  meaning.  It  was  a  purely  miUtary  act, 
with  a  minimum  of  military  display,  but  its  sig- 
nificance was  not  lost  on  the  population,  who  saw 
in  it  the  end  of  an  old  regime  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  classes 
and  creeds." — W.  T.  Massey  (British  official  corre- 
spondent) Report,  Dec.  11,  1917. 

(viii)  Story  of  the  surrender. — "On  the  night 
of    Dec.   8    our    troops   had    made    such    progress 
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against  the  Turkish  intrenched  positions  that  it 
was  manifest  that  the  enemy  would  soon  have  to 
retire  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  city,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  moving  reinforcements  up  the 
Jericho  road  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  prevent  the 
city  falling  from  his  possession.  Our  pressure  was 
not  relaxed  for  a  moment,  and  early  on  the  9th 
our  Generals  believed  that  the  liberation  of  Jeru- 
salem was  at  hand.  The  people  also  thought  that 
their  deliverance  was  near,  and  prayers  were  of- 
fered up  in  almost  every  house  that  our  arms 
would  be  successful.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Chief  of  Police  came 
out  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Mayor,  who  holds 
his  high  civic  position  as  a  member  of  the  Hus- 
seiny  family,  which  possesses  documentary  proof 
of  direct  descent  from  Mohammed,  through  the 
Prophet's  daughter,  offered  to  surrender  the  city. 
The  formal  surrender  was  arranged  at  noon  on 
the  8th.  Between  the  offer  to  surrender  and  the 
formal  acceptance  there  was  sharp  fighting  in  the 
outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  the  Turks  fighting  more 
stubbornly  than  at  any  period  of  these  operations, 
and  meeting  bayonet  with  bayonet.  .  .  .  The  cere- 
mony of  surrendering  the  city  was  very  brief. 
The  General  gave  the  Mayor  instructions  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  had  guards  placed  over 
the  public  buildings  outside  the  Holy  City,  but 
no  soldier  of  the  King  passed  within  the  walls  that 
day.  Though  the  sound  of  guns  had  hardly  ceased, 
the  people  were  left  secure  and  happy.  The  Turk 
was  driven  further  northward  and  eastward  on 
Dec.  10,  otherwise  the  situation  was  unchanged 
today,  when,  at  high  noon,  we  had  the  unforget- 
table picture  of  the  Commander  in  Chief's  official 
entry.  It  was  a  picturesque  throng.  From  the 
outskirts  of  Jerusalem  the  Jaffa  road  was  crowded 
with  people,  who  flocked  westward  to  greet  the 
conquering  General.  Sombre-clad  youths  of  all 
nationalities,  Armenians  and  Greeks,  stood  side  by 
side  with  Moslems,  dressed  in  the  brighter  rai- 
ment of  the  East.  The  predominance  of  tarbush 
in  the  streets  added  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene. 
It  was  obvious  that  they  regarded  the  day  as  an 
important  occasion,  for  they  wore  their  best  robes, 
and  I  saw  many  of  them  abandon  their  natural 
reserve  and  join  in  the  vocal  expression  of  wel- 
come. Their  faces,  too,  lighted  up  with  pleasure 
at  the  General's  approach.  This  relaxation  of  the 
Arab's  usually  stolid  and  immobile  expression  was 
significant.  The  flat-topped  roofs  and  the  bal- 
conies held  many  crying  aloud  a  genuine  welcome, 
but  it  was  in  the  streets  where  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  had  assembled  that  one  looked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  real  feeling  of  all  the  peoples.  What 
astonished  me  were  the  cries  of  'Bravo!'  and  'Hur- 
rah !'  uttered  by  men  who  could  have  hardly  spoken 
the  words  before.  That  the  welcome  was  not 
artificial  or  manufactured  I  can  testify,  for  quite 
close  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  I  saw  three  old  Moham- 
medans with  tears  of  joy  coursing  down  their 
cheeks.  They  clapped  their  hands,  but  their  hearts 
were  too  full  to  utter  words." — Ibid. 

(ix)  March  of  the  Allies. — General  Allenby 
entered  the  town  on  foot.  Outside  the  Jaffa  Gate 
he  was  received  by  the  Military  Governor  and  a 
guard  of  honor.  .  .  .  Drawn  up  on  the  right  of  the 
gate  were  no  men  from  the  English,  Scottish,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  counties.  .  .  .  Opposite  them  were  fifty 
men  afoot,  representing  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  horsemen,  .who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
empire's  work  in  the  Sinai  Desert  and  Palestine  al- 
most since  the  war  burst  upon  the  world.  Inside 
the  walls  were  twenty  French  and  twenty  Italian 
troops  from  the  detachments  sent  by  their  coun- 


tries to  take  part  in  the  Palestine  operations.  Close 
by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  whose  iron  doors  are  rarely 
opened,  is  the  wide  breach  made  in  the  old  walls 
to  permit  the  Kaiser's  entry  when  he  was  visiting 
Jerusalem  in  1898.  This  was  not  used  for  to- 
day's historic  procession,  General  Allenby  entering 
by  the  ancient  gate  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
as  'The  Friend.'  Inside  the  walls  was  a  crowd 
more  densely  packed  in  the  narrow  streets  than 
outside,  but  fully  as  enthusiastic.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  preceded  by  his  aides  de  camp, 
had  on  the  right  the  commander  of  the  French 
detachment  and  on  his  left  the  commander  of  the 
Italian  detachment.  Following  were  the  Italian, 
French,  and  American  Military  Attaches  and  a 
few  members  of  the  General  Staff.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
cession turned  to  the  right  into  Mount  Zion  and 
halted  at  the  El  Kala  Citadel.  On  the  steps  at  the 
base  of  the  Tower  of  David,  which  was  standing 
when  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem,  the  proclamation 
of  military  law  was  read  in  four  languages  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  many 
notables  of  the  city.  The  terms  of  the  proclama- 
tion, which  promised  that  every  person  could  pur- 
sue his  lawful  business  without  interruption,  and 
that  every  sacred  building,  monument,  holy  spot, 
shrine,  traditional  site,  endowment,  pious  bequest 
or  customary  place  of  prayer  of  whatsoever  form 
of  the  great  religions  of  mankind  will  be  main- 
tained and  protected  according  to  the  existing 
customs  and  beliefs  of  those  to  whose  faiths  they 
are  sacred,  clearly  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
populace.  While  the  proclamation  was  being  read 
guns  were  booming  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
droning  airplane  engines  in  the  deep  blue  vault 
overhead  told  of  our  flying  corps  denying  passage 
for  observers  in  enemy  machines  to  witness  an 
event  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  Jerusalem. 
Re-forming,  the  procession  moved  up  Zion  Street 
to  the  Barrack  Square,  where  General  Allenby 
received  the  notables  and  heads  of  the  religious 
communities.  The  Mayor  and  the  Mufti,  the  lat- 
ter also  a  member  of  the  Husseiny  family,  were 
presented,  and  likewise  the  Sheiks  in  charge  of 
the  mosques  of  Moar-el-Akaa,  and  the  Moslems 
belonging  to  the  Khaldieh  and  Alamieh  families, 
which  trace  their  descents  through  many  cen- 
turies. The  Patriarchs  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Ortho- 
dox, and  Armenian  churches,  and  the  Coptic 
Bishop  had  been  directed  to  leave  Jerusalem  by 
the  Turks,  but  their  representatives  present  were 
introduced  to  the  General,  as  were  also  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  committees,  the  Syriac  Church, 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  the  Abyssinian 
Bishop,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  last  presentation  was  the  Spanish 
Consul,  who  has  in  charge  the  interests  of  almost 
all  the  countries  at  war  and  is  a  busy  man.  The 
presentations  over,  the  procession  returned  to  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  General  Allenby  left  Jerusalem. 
Thus  ended  a  simple  and  impressive  ceremonial, 
the  effect   of   which   is  far-reaching." — Fbid. 

3.  General  Allenby's  second  dispatch. — Sit- 
uation AT  END  OF  year. — "The  operations  described 
in  my  Dispatch  of  December  16,  1017,  had  re- 
sulted in  the  enemy's  army  being  broken  into  two 
separate  parts.  One  part  had  retired  northwards, 
and  had  come  to  a  halt  on  the  hills  overlooking 
the  plain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Jaffa  and 
Ramleh.  This  Force  consisted  of  five  divisions, 
four  of  which  had  been  badly  shaken  in  the  recent 
retreat.  .  .  .  The  other  part  of  the  enemy's  army 
had  retired  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Jeru- 
salem. Here  the  remains  of  six  divisions  had  been 
concentrated.  .  .  .  The  two  wings  of  the  Turkish 
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Army  were  separated  by  a  roadless  tract  of  coun- 
try, the  chief  features  of  which  consist  of  a  series 
of  spurs  running  west.  ...  No  operations  on  a 
large  scale  are  possible  in  this  country  until  the 
tracks  have  been  improved  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  guns  and  of  wheeled  transport.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  provide  more  effectively  for  the  se- 
curity of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  it  was  essential  that 
the  line  should  be  advanced.  I  therefore  ordered 
the  20th  Corps  to  advance  to  the  line  Beitin-Nalin. 
This  involved  an  advance  on  a  1 2-mile  front  to 
a  depth  of  6  miles  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem. 
The  2 1  St  Corps  on  the  left  I  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  line  Kibbieh-Rantieh-Mulebbis-Sheihk  El 
Ballutah-El  Jelil.  When  this  advance  had  been 
carried  out  the  distance  between  the  enemy  and 
Jaffa  would  be  increased  to  8  miles.  Before  either 
of  these  advances  could  take  place  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour  was  necessary  on  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  the  improvement  of  communi- 
cations. Supplies  and  ammunition  had  to  be 
brought  up,  a  task  which  was  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  weather.  Heavy  rains  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  railway  construction,  and  in  some 
places  washed  away  the  existing  line,  while  the 
roads  became  deep  in  mud,  rendering  the  use  of 
mechanical  transport  and  camels  impossible,  and 
that  of  horse  transport  slow  and  difficult.  The 
operation  on  the  left  was  the  first  to  be  carried 
out.  The  chief  obstacle  lay  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Nahr  El  Auja.  This  river  is  only  fordable  in  places, 
and  all  approaches  to  it  are  overlooked  from 
Sheikh  Muannis  and  Khurbet  Hadrah.  .  .  .  Before 
the  2ist  Corps  could  reach  its  final  objectives,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  guns  should  move  forward 
with  the  infantry.  Consequently  Sheikh  Muannis, 
Khurbet  Hadrah,  and  the  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  river  had  to  be  captured  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  general  advance  in  order  that  bridges  might 
be  built.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  concealing 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  rafts  and  bridging 
material.  All  preparations  were  completed,  how- 
ever, without  attracting  the  enemy's  attention,  and 
on  the  night  of  December  20-21  the  S2nd  Divis- 
ion crossed  the  river  in  three  columns.  The  enemy 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  left 
column,  fording  the  river  near  its  mouth,  at  this 
point  4  feet  deep,  captured  Tell  Er  Rekkeit,  4,000 
yards  north  of  the  river's  mouth ;  the  centre  and 
right  columns,  crossing  on  rafts,  rushed  Sheikh 
Muannis  and  Khurbet  Hadrah  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  .  .  .  The  successful  crossing  of  the  Nahr 
El  Auja  reflects  great  credit  on  the  S2nd  (Low- 
land) Division.  It  involved  considerable  prepara- 
tion, the  details  of  which  were  thought  out  with 
care  and  precision.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  enemy 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  all  resistance  was 
overcome  with  the  bayonet  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  bears  testimony  to  the  discipline  of  this  di- 
vision. .  .  .  The  2ist  of  December  was  spent  in 
building  bridges.  Considerable  hostile  shell  fire  was 
experienced  during  the  day,  chiefly  from  the  right 
flank.  From  Mulebbis  the  enemy  could  observe 
the  valley  of  the  Auja.  Despite  this  the  bridges 
were  completed,  and  by  dusk  the  whole  of  the  Di- 
visional Artillery  of  the  S2nd  Division  had  crossed 
to  the  right  bank,  ready  to  support  the  advance 
to  the  final  objectives.  On  the  morning  of  22nd 
December,  the  54th  Division  on  the  right  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  orchards  which  surround  Mul- 
ebbis, and  captured  the  villages  of  Rantieh  and 
Fejja.  On  the  left  the  S2nd  Division  reached  all 
their  objectives  and  consolidated  the  line  Tel  el 
Mukhmar-Arsuf.  .  .  .  This  operation,  by  increasing 
the  distance  between  the  enemy  and  Jaffa  from 


three  to  eight  miles,  rendered  Jaffa  and  its  har- 
bour secure,  and  gained  elbow  room  for  the  troops 
covering  Ludd  and  Ramleh  and  the  main  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  road.  In  the  meantmie,  on  20th  Corps 
front,  only  minor  operations  had  taken  place,  re- 
sulting in  the  capture  of  various  points  of  local 
tactical  importance.  The  preparations  for  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Beitin-Nalin  line  were  hindered  by 
the  weather,  heavy  rain  falling  during  the  week 
before  Christmas.  As  they  were  nearing  comple- 
tion, various  movements  and  concentrations  of 
troops  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  indicated  that  he 
intended  to  attack,  with  the  object  of  recovering 
Jerusalem.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
night  of  26th-2  7th  December,  the  enemy  attacked 
with  great  determination  astride  the  Jerusalem- 
Nablus  road.  A  counter-attack  against  the  right 
of  his  attack  was  carried  out  immediately  by  two 
divisions.  As  the  result  of  three  days'  fighting, 
not  only  did  the  enemy's  attempt  to  recapture 
Jerusalem  fail,  but  by  the  end  of  the  third  day  he 
found  himself  seven  miles  further  from  Jerusalem 
than  when  his  attack  started.  .  .  .  Repeated  at- 
tacks were  made  against  Tel  el  Ful,  a  conspicuous 
hill  from  which  Jerusalem  and  the  intervenmg 
ground  can  be  overlooked.  The  attacks  were 
made  by  picked  bodies  of  troops,  and  were  pressed 
with  great  determination.  At  only  one  point  did 
the  enemy  succeed  in  reaching  the  main  line  of 
defence.  He  was  driven  out  at  once  by  the  local 
reserves.  In  ail  these  attacks  he  lost  heavily.  In 
the  meantime  the  enemy  had  deUvered  attacks 
against  various  points  held  by  the  S3rd  Division 
east  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  extreme  right  at  Kh. 
Deir  Ibn  Obeid  a  company  of  Middlesex  troops  was 
surrounded  by  700  Turks,  supported  by  mountain 
artillery.  Although  without  artillery  support,  it 
offered  a  most  gallant  resistance,  holding  out  till 
relief  came  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  None  of 
the  other  attacks  on  this  division's  front  were  any 
more  successful.  ...  In  places  .  .  .  [an]  attack 
reached  our  main  line  of  defence;  but  these  small 
successes  were  short  lived,  for  in  each  case  local 
counter-attacks,  carried  out  immediately,  were  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  the  line.  This  proved  to  be 
the  final  effort." — General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby, 
Dispatch,  Sept.  18,  1918. 


VIL     EAST  AFRICAN  CAMPAIGN 

(a)  General  situation.  —  New  British  com- 
mander.— Belgian  cooperation. — Battle  of  Ma- 
hiwa:  German  surrender. — Escape  of  a  German 
column. — Defeat    of    Portuguese    force. — At    the 

end  of  1Q16,  the  enemy's  main  force  lay  north  of 
the  Rufiji  in  such  a  position  that  no  way  of  escape 
was  left  to  him  except  a  retirement  on  Mahenge, 
or  into  Portuguese  territory.  Smut  aimed  to  de- 
prive him  of  iaoth  these  alternatives  and  "accord- 
ingly he  established  a  base  at  Kilwa,  on  the  coast, 
from  which  columns  could  work  north  and  north- 
west. He  hoped  to  cross  the  Rufiji  somewhere  well 
to  the  west  of  the  Kibambawe,  in  order  to  bar  the 
road  to  Mahenge  and  then  join  hands  with  the 
Kilwa  column,  so  as  to  close  in  on  the  enemy's  rear. 
.  The  great  advance  was  ordered  for  New  Year's 
Day,  191 7.  The  plan  of  it  was  that  Beves'  brigade 
should  move  to  the  west  and  cross  the  Rufiji  just 
below  its  junction  with  the  Ruaha,  and  that  Shep- 
pard  and  Cunliffe  should  make  a  similar  flanking 
movement  on  the  east.  The  vital  part  was  that  of 
Beves.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  he  was  only 
twelve  miles  from  the  great  river,  and  at  dawn  on 
the  3rd  had  crossed  and  established  a  bridgehead 
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on  the  southern  bank.  On  the  sth  Sheppard,  after 
hard  fighting,  in  whicB  the  most  famous  of  African 
hunters,  Captain  F.  C.  Selous,  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  reached  Kibambawe,  to  find  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  after  destroying  the  bridge. 
That  night  he  managed  to  effect  a  crossing  a  little 
higher  up,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  deal 
with  some  truculent  hippos,  and  next  night  the 
passage  was  continued  till  the  30th  Punjabis  were 
established  on  the  south  shore.  Beves  meanwhile 
was  making  good  his  hold  as  far  as  Luhembero, 
and  Cunliffe's  brigade  was  ordered  to  follow  him. 
The  enemy  had  been  completely  outmanoeuvred, 
and  with  few  casualties  we  had  won  the  Rufiji 
crossing.  The  situation  now  was  that  the  Tabora 
garrison,  had  slipped  away  from  both  Northey  and 
Van  Deventer,  and  was  making  for  Mahenge,  while 
von  Lettow  had  got  across  the  Ruiiji  without  be- 
ing forced  to  action.  It  showed  the  impossibihty 
of  surrounding  an  enemy  in  such  a  country ;  he 
could  be  driven  in,  but  not  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. Meantime  Hoskins's  force  (ist  Division) 
from  Kilwa  was  steadily  advancing  to  the  north- 
west. General  Smuts,  reviewing  the  situation,  saw 
that  between  CunHffe  on  the  Ruiiji  and  Han- 
nyngton  at  Ngarambi  there  was  a  gap  of  some 
forty  miles,  the  only  outlet  through  which  the  en- 
emy could  escape.  If  the  two  could  join  hands  at 
LugaHro  the  trap  might  be  closed.  Failing  such  a 
success,  there  must  be  a  converging  movement  from 
the  Rufiji  and  Kilwa  upon  Liwale  in  the  south. 
But  General  Smuts  was  not  suffered  to  conclude 
the  campaign  which  he  had  devised.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  England  to  the  Imperial  War  Conference, 
and  left  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the  26th  of  January." — J. 
Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  21,  pp.  158- 
159. — "With  the  exception  of  their  garrison  at  Kis- 
sangire,  and  some  other  detachments,  the  Germans 
had  by  January  5,  1917,  though  in  some  disorder  and 
with  no  sHght  loss,  got  across  the  river  at  Kibambwe. 
By  that  time,  of  course,  information  of  the  bridge- 
head at  Mkalinso  was  common  knowledge,  and 
consequently  while  watching  the  crossing  at  Ki- 
bambwe, part  of  them  were  at  once  hurried  to 
Mkalinso,  where  they  proceeded  to  throw  up  an 
entrenched  line.  This  gave  Sheppard  his  chance, 
and  on  January  6  he  got  part  of  his  force  over  at 
Kibambwe,  notwithstanding  that  the  Germans  had 
damaged  the  bridge.  The  enemy  had  now  two 
bridgeheads  to  blockade.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Nigerians  were  transferred  to  Mkalinso,  and 
from  that  place  on  January  17  the  drive  to  the 
south-east  was  begun.  Such  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs when,  on  January  17,  igi7,  General  Smuts, 
summoned  to  London  to  take  part  in  an  Imperial 
Conference,  laid  down  his  command.  Previously 
to  this,  indeed  since  the  cutting  of  his  communica- 
tions with  Tabora,  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had  been 
in  the  military  sense  living  on  his  fat.  There  were 
not  only  no  means  of  tilling  the  gaps  left  by  his 
losses,  and  sickness  and  fatigue  continued  also  to 
exact  a  heavy  toll,  but  he  was  severely  pinched  for 
supplies.  And  that  state  of  things  with  a  rainy 
season  of  unusual  severity  which  turned  all  the 
lower  area  of  the  Rufiji  into  an  inundation,  found 
him  at  length  unable  to  feed  even  his  reduced  force, 
though  everything  consumable  within  his  reach 
was  ruthlessly  seized,  Kraut  crossed  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  on  a  food  raid  and  (hat  not  yielding 
enough,  Wintgens  at  the  head  of  some  600  men 
broke  out  towards  Tabora.  He  was  finally 
rounded  up  and  surrendered  to  a  Belgian  force. 
The  British  command  had  been  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Hoskins.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
however,  little  could  be  done  beyond  rounding  up 


the  enemy  still  north  of  the  Rufigi.  At  the  end 
of  May  the  command-in-chief  developed  upon 
General  Van  Deventer,  and  his  plan  was,  in  con- 
junction with  a  combined  advance  upon  Mahenge 
by  Northey  and  the  Belgians,  to  push  westward 
from  the  coast  both  from  Kilwa  and  from  Lindi. 
This  was  again  an  encircling  scheme  starting  from 
opposite  directions.  The  substance  of  the  plan, 
however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck's  chief  remaining  depots  of  ammunition  were 
along  the  section  of  coast  lying  between  the  col- 
umns advancing  westward.  Either  then  the  Ger- 
man General,  in  falling  back,  would  have  to  aban- 
don them  or  he  would  have  to  give  battle.  He 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  at  Narongombe, 
south-west  of  Kilwa,  on  July  19  there  took  place 
one  of  the  stubbornest  actions  of  the  campaign. 
The  Germans  were  forced  back,  and  retired  upon 
Mahungo,  the  most  important  of  these  supply 
places.  Later  (September  28)  that  place  was  cap- 
tured. Von  Lettow-Vorbeck  now  found  himself 
driven  south  towards  the  Lukuledi  river,  and 
though  just  dodging  the  column  from  Lindi,  be 
managed  to  cross  into  the  mountainous  area  con- 
tiguous to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  nearly  1,000  of 
his  men,  among  them  241  Germans,  surrendered. 
His  casualties,  too,  had  been  severe.  In  the  west, 
covering  Mahenge,  he  had  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Tafel  a  force  of  some  2,000  rifles,  but 
Tafel,  attacked  by  the  Belgians,  was  driven  east 
from  his  defences,  and  Mahenge  with  its  munitions 
and  stores,  now  precious  beyond  estimate,  fell  into 
their  hands.  At  the  same  time,  Van  Deventer  was 
pressing  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  westwards  along  the 
Lukuledi  valley.  The  South  African  General's 
strategy  was  to  force  the  enemy  to  accept  battle, 
and  with  his  back  this  time  to  the  wall  von  Let- 
tow-Vorbeck had  no  other  choice.  After  a  severe 
battle  at  Mahiwa  (Oct.  15-18),  he  made  his  last 
stand  on  the  Lukuledi  on  November  15  and  he 
fought  on  for  four  days.  The  action  broke  him. 
Nearly  1,500  of  his  force,  surrounded,  laid  down 
their  arms.  Henceforth  he  was  a  fugitive.  With 
Tafel  he  had  lost  touch,  .^t  the  head  of  1,400 
men,  Tafel,  dexterously  avoiding  contact  with 
British  troops,  marched  from  Mahenge  across  coun- 
try towards  the  Portuguese  border,  and  he  had  got 
to  Nevala,  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  an  unlooked  for  difficulty.  It 
had  been  the  intention  of  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  and 
Tafel,  joining  forces,  to  cross  the  Rovuma  into 
Portuguese  East  .'\frica.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
prevent  the  German  commanders  from  combining, 
and  to  bar  their  way  over  the  Rovuma,  had  now 
become  General  \'an  Deventer's  main  aim.  Ne- 
vala had  been  the  appointed  German  rendezvous, 
and  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  had  fought  at  Masasi  on 
the  Lukaledi  in  November  because  for  one  thing 
Masasi  is  on  the  road  to  Nevala  from  Mahenge. 
When  the  action  at  Masasi  proved  for  him  dis- 
astrous he  was  headed  off  this  route  towards  the 
south-west.  His  lieutenant,  retreating  from  Ma- 
henge, was  not  aware  of  these  events.  Hurrying 
towards  Nevala  Tafel  unwittingly  marched  across 
the  rear  of  the  British  forces  who  had  followed 
up  the  enemy's  main  body.  At  Nevala,  therefore, 
his  men,  fatigued  by  their  long  and  trying  retreat, 
and  without  supplies,  found  themselves  between 
the  British  and  the  coast.  So  far  as  Tafel  could 
tell  von  Lettow-Vorberk  had  left  him  to  his  fate. 
The  German  Commander-in-Chief  was  somewhere 
to  the  west,  but  where  was  uncertain.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  rejoin  him  Tafel  made  a  move  out  of 
Nevala.  He  was  opposed  by  the  129th  Baluchis. 
They  were  but  a  feeble  contingent,  not  more  than 
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1 20  strong,  but  L)chind  them  was  a  British  mount- 
ed brigade  made  up  in  part  of  Indian  cavalry,  In 
part  of  South  African  burghers,  and  twenty  miles 
to  the  west,  though  in  touch  with  the  mounted 
men,  was  the  Number  i  Column  of  the  British 
posted  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rovuma  and  the 
Bangalla  river,  a  tributary  flowing  in  from  the 
north.  Judging  these  obstacles  to  be  insurmount- 
able, aware  that  the  British,  now  informed  of  his 
whereabouts,  would  speedily  close  in  upon  him,  and 
believing  the  end  of  the  campaign  to  be  at  hand, 
Tafel  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.  On  November  28 
he  surrendered  with  his  entire  force.  Von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck,  it  was  estimated,  had  with  him  320  whites 
and  2,500  blacks,  about  1,500  of  the  latter  veteran 
combatants.  To  prevent  him  from  breaking  away 
to  the  south  over  the  Rovuma,  a  body  of  Portu- 
guese native  troops,  900  strong,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Major  Pinto,   had   been   moved   up   to 


COUNT    VON    BERNSTORFF 

Ngomani  where  the  main  river  is  joined  from  the 
south  by  the  Lugendi.  Unfortunately  Pinto  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  energetic  officer, 
and  while  he  was  laying  out  his  camp  at  Ngomani, 
von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  unopposed,  crossed  the  Ro- 
vuma higher  up  stream;  carried  out  a  swift  en- 
circling march;  and  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the 
Portuguese  position.  Pinto's  camp  at  Ngomani 
was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rovuma,  and  he  was 
looking  for  attack  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
river.  Instead  he  found  himself  assailed  from  the 
rear.  In  the  defence  he  lost  his  life,  and  the  casu- 
alties of  his  corps,  outnumbered  by  two  to  one, 
were  heavy.  The  700  or  so  who  survived  capitu- 
lated. Vcn  Lettow-Vorbeck  thus  obtained  a  valu- 
able haul  of  arms,  and  what  had  become  of  even 
greater  moment,  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  stores.  He  was  without  either, 
and  his  men  were  in  rags.  Reclothing  them  in  the 
uniforms  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  he  impressed  as 
carriers,  he  at  the  same  time  rearmed  them  with 
the  Portuguese  rifles  and  cartridges,  and,  his  com- 


missariat for  the  present  again  assured,  set  out  for 
the  south.  It  was  two  days  before  the  British, 
when  news  of  this  disaster  reached  them,  could 
get  well  on  the  move  in  pursuit.  Those  two  days 
the  German  commander  had  as  a  clear  start.  Once 
more,  then,  and  just  when  he  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  on  his  legs. 
And  he  meant  to  keep  on  them,  for  he  moved 
rapidly  south  towards  Fort  Nanguri." — E.  Dane, 
British  campaigns  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  pp. 
147-150. 


VIII.    UNITED   STATES  AND   THE   WAR 

(a)  Ambassador  Bernstorff  announces  unre- 
stricted U-boat  campaign. — "On  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary (1917)  1  received  official  notice  (from  Ber- 
lin) that  the  unrestricted  U-boat  campaign  would 
begin  on  February  ist,  and  I  was  to  give  the 
American  Government  notice  accordingly  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  January.  After  all  that  had 
happened,  I  could  but  regard  this  intimation  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
one  which,  in  addition,  put  us  in  the  wrong;  be- 
cause it  put  an  end  to  the  peace  overtures  made 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  which  had  been  started  with  our 
approval.  I  did  my  utmost  to  try  to  get  the  Berlin 
resolution  cancelled,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  post- 
ponement of  the  date  on  which  it  was  to  come  into 
force.  ...  On  January  31st,  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I  handed  Mr.  Lansing  the  official  com- 
munication about  the  U-boat  war.  This  was  my 
last  political  interview  in  America.  We  both  knew 
that  the  end  had  come,  but  we  did  not  admit  the 
fact  to  each  other.  The  Secretary  of  State  con- 
tented himself  with  replying  that  he  would  submit 
my  communication  to  the  President.  I  cherished 
no  illusions  regarding  the  expected  outcome  of  this 
interview,  for  the  Ultimatum  of  April  i8th,  1916, 
no  longer  allowed  of  any  chance  of  preventing  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  Consequently  en 
the  morning  of  the  31st  January,  I  had  already 
given  the  order  that  the  engines  of  all  ships  lying 
in  American  harbors  were  to  be  destroyed.  I 
had  already  been  given  instructions  to  this  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  Sussex  crisis  and  these  in- 
structions had  now  been  repeated  from  Berlin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  of 
any  delay,  for  in  the  evening  of  January  31st  our 
ships  were  already  seized  by  the  American  police. 
As  far  as  I  know,  however,  all  of  them  without  ex- 
ception were  made  unfit  for  use  before  this  oc- 
curred."— J.  H.  von  Bernstorff,  My  three  years  in 
America,  pp.  358,  379. — Admiral  von  Tirpitz  also 
saw  what  the  outcome  of  the  declaration  would  be. 
In  his  memoirs  he  says:  "The  question  .  .  . 
arises  whether  the  campaign,  if  it  had  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1916  instead  of  in  that  of  191 7,  would 
not  simply  have  resulted  in  the  arrival  one  year 
earlier  of  those  hordes  of  American  troops  on  the 
continent  which  turned  the  balance  against  us  on 
the  western  front  in  1918.  ...  In  the  spring  of  1916 
the  probabiHty  that  Americans  would  send  troops 
across  was  much  less  than  it  was  a  year  later.  .  .  . 
America  was  not  then  ready  for  a  war  against  us. 
...  By  yielding  to  Wilson  then  in  sheer  fear  of 
this  bogey  ...  we  turned  the  bogey  into  a  genuine 
terror  for  1917.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether, 
if  I  had  been  a  responsible  statesman,  knowing 
then  all  the  available  details,  I  should  have  still  be- 
gun the  campaign  at  the  beginning  of  1917.  Our 
desperate  position  of  course  hardly  left  us  any 
other  way  of  escape  from  complete  ruin.  The 
value  of  the  campaign  was  by  now  lessened  and 
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the  dangers  involved  vi'ere  greater.     As  a  private 
citizen   without   inside   information,  I   had   at   the 
time  a  profound   Feeling   that   it  vi'as   dangerously 
late,  but  was  convinced  by  the  attitude  of  the  men 
then  in  office   that   the  rii-k  could  be  and   would 
have  to  be  taken.     (Note;  As  no  official  material 
was  at  my  disposition,  I  was  not  sufficiently  well 
informed    to    given    any    authoritative    weight    to 
my    own   instinctive   fear    that   it    was   then   dan- 
gerously late  for  the  campaign  to  be  undertaken. 
As  the  Government  held  it  to  be  necessary,  at  any 
rate  as  a  last  counsel  of  despair,  and  even   those 
who  had  hitherto  opposed  it  seemed  now  to  have 
wholly  changed  their  views  and  were  awakening  in 
the  public  mind  the  greatest  expectations  of  success 
in  the  campaign,  it  was  plainly   my  duty  not  to 
take  any  steps.     In  confidential  circles,  however,  I 
certainly   could   not   suppress   my    anxieties   as   to 
this  last  and  perhaps  effective  means  of  salvation. 
I   remember   how   a    well-known    member   of    the 
Reichstag  hastened  to  meet  me  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  Tiergarten  in  February,  191 7,  and  congratu- 
lated me  on  the  submarine  campaign,  and  how  he 
became  silent  with  amazement  at  the  anxious  tone 
of   my   reply.     When   I   discovered   that   in   May, 
191 7,  there  was  even  a  note  in  The  Times  that  I 
had  expressed  myself  pessimistically  over  the  cam- 
paign as  having   been   begun  too  late,  I  refrained 
with   even   more   care   from   expressing  my   fears." 
— Admiral   Alfred   von   Tirpitz,   My   memoirs,   pp. 
19s,  197,  204-205.— See  also  U.  S.  A.:    1917   (Jan- 
uary) :    Germany   declares    unrestricted  submarine 
warfare. 

I.  Preamble  to  German  "Barred  Sea  Zone" 
NOTE. — The  fateful  document  dehvered  by  the  am- 
bassador reads  thus: 

"'Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  31,  1917. 
"  'Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  Your  excellency 
was  good  enough  to  transmit  to  the  Imperial 
Government  a  copy  of  the  message  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  inst.  The  Im- 
perial Government  has  given  it  the  earnest  consid- 
eration which  the  President's  statements  deserve, 
inspired,  as  they  are,  by  a  deep  sentiment  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  ascertain  that  the  main  ten- 
dencies of  this  important  statement  correspond 
largely  to  the  desires  and  principles  professed  by 
Germany.  These  principles  especially  include  self- 
government  and  equality  of  rights  for  all  nations. 
Germany  would  be  sincerely  glad  if,  in  recognition 
of  this  principle,  countries  like  Ireland  and  India, 
which  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  political  inde- 
pendence, should  now  obtain  their  freedom.  The 
German  people  also  repudiate  all  alliances  which 
serve  to  force  the  countries  into  a  competition  for 
might  and  to  involve  them  in  a  net  of  selfish  in- 
trigues. On  the  other  hand,  Germany  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  all  efforts  to  prevent  future  wars. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas,  being  a  preliminary  con- 
dition of  the  free  existence  of  nations  and  the 
peaceful  intercourse  between  them,  as  well  as  the 
open  door  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  has  al- 
ways formed  part  of  the  leading  principles  of  Ger- 
many's political  program.  All  the  more  the  Impe- 
rial Government  regrets  that  the  attitude  of  her 
enemies,  who  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  peace, 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  world  at  present  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  these  lofty  ideals. 
Germany  and  her  allies  were  ready  to  enter  now 
into  a  discussion  of  peace,  and  had  set  down  as 
basis  the  guarantee  of  existence,  honor,  and  free 
development  of  their  peoples.     Their  aims,  as  has 


been  expressly  stated  in  the  note  of  Dec.  12,  1916, 
were  not  directed  toward  the  destruction  or  an- 
nihilation of  their  enemies  and  were,  according  to 
their  conviction,  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  other  nations.  As  to  Belgium,  for 
which  such  warm  and  cordial  sympathy  is  felt  in 
the  United  States,  the  Chancellor  had  declared  only 
a  few  weeks  previously  that  its  annexation  had 
never  formed  part  of  Germany's  intentions.  The 
peace  to  be  signed  with  Belgium  was  to  provide 
for  such  conditions  in  that  country,  with  which 
Germany  desires  to  maintain  friendly  neighborly 
relations,  that  Belgium  should  not  be  used  again 
by  Germany's  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  instigat- 
ing continuous  hostile  intrigues.  Such  precaution- 
ary measures  are  all  the  more  necessary,  as  Ger- 
many's enemies  have  repeatedly  stated,  not  only 
in  speeches  delivered  by  their  leading  men,  but  also 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Economical  Conference  in 
Paris,  that  it  is  their  intention  not  to  treat  Ger- 
Riany  as  an  equal,  even  after  peace  has  been  re- 
stored, but  to  continue  their  hostile  attitude,  and 
especially  to  wage  a  systematical  economic  war 
against  her.  The  attempt  of  the  four  allied  powers 
to  bring  about  peace  has  failed,  owing  to  the  lust 
of  conquest  of  their  enemies,  who  desired  to  dictate 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Under  the  pretense  of  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  nationahty,  our  enemies 
have  disclosed  their  real  aims  in  this  way,  viz.,  to 
dismember  and  dishonor  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  To  the  wish  of  recon- 
ciliation they  oppose  the  will  of  destruction.  They 
desire  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

"  'A  new  situation  has  thus  been  created  which 
forces  Germany  to  new  decisions.    Since  two  years 
and  a  half  England  is  using  her  naval  power  for 
a  criminal  attempt  to  force  Germany  into  submis- 
sion by  starvation.    In  brutal  contempt  of  interna- 
tional law,   the  group  of  powers  led  by   England 
not  only  curtail  the  legitimate  trade  of  their  op- 
ponents, but  they  also,  by  ruthless  pressure,  com- 
pel  neutral    countries    either   to    altogether   forego 
every  trade  not  agreeable  to  the  Entente  Powers, 
or  to  hmit  it  according  to  their  arbitrary  decrees. 
The  American  Government  knows  the  steps  which 
have  been   taken  to  cause  England  and  her  allies 
to  return  to  the  rules  of  international  law  and  to 
respect  the  freedom  of  the  seas.    The  English  Gov- 
ernment, however,  insists  upon  continuing  its  war 
of  starvation,  which  does  not  at  all  affect  the  mili- 
tary power  of  its  opponents,  but  compels  women 
and  children,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  to  suffer  for 
their  country  pains  and  privations  which  endanger 
the  vitality  of   the  nation.     Thus  British   tyranny 
mercilessly    increases    the    sufferings    of    the    world 
indifferent  to  the  laws  of  humanity,  indifferent  to 
the   protests  of   the   neutrals   whom   they  severely 
harm,   indifferent   even    to    the   silent    longing    for 
peace  among   England's   own  allies.    Each   day   of 
the   terrible   struggle   causes  new   destruction,   new 
sufferings.     Each  day  shortening  the  war  will,  on 
both  sides,  preserve  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave 
soldiers   and   be  a   benefit   to   mankind.     The   Im- 
perial Government  could  not  justify  before  its  own 
conscience,  before  the  German  people,  and  before 
history  the  neglect  of  any  means  destined  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  the  war.    Like  the  President  of 
the    United   States,   the    Imperial    Government   had 
hoped   to   reach   this  goal   by   negotiations.     Since 
the  attempts  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Entente  Powers  have  been  answered  by  the  latter 
with  the  announcement  of  an  intensified  continua- 
tion   of    the    war,    the    Imperial    Government — in 
order  to  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a  higher 
sense   and   not   to   wrong   its   own  people — is   now 
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compelled  to  continue  the  light  for  existence,  again 
forced  upon  it,  with  the  full  employment  of  all 
the  weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal.  Sincerely 
trustins^  that  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  understand  the  motives  or 
this  decision  and  its  necessity,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment hopes  that  the  United  States  may  view 
the  new  situation  from  the  lolty  heights  of  impar- 
tiality, and  assist,  on  their  part,  to  prevent  further 
misery  and  unavoidable  sacritice  of  human  life. 
Inclosing  two  memoranda  regarding  the  details  of 
the  contemplated  military  measures  at  sea,  I  re- 
main,  &c., 

"  'J-  Bernstorff.'  " 

— Break  with  Germany  {New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent   History,    March,    igi-j,    pp.    963-964). 

2.  Explanatory  memoranda  outlining  the 
PROHIBITED  ZONES. — "Following  is  the  text  of  the 
two  memoranda  accompanying  the  German  note 
presented  to  the  State  Department  by  Count  von 
Bernstorff:  'From  Feb.  i,  1917,  sea  traffic  will  be 
stopped  with  every  available  weapon  and  without 
further  notice  in  the  following  blockade  zones 
['barred  zones,'  according  to  a  version  received 
via  Sayville]  around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean:  In  the  north: 
[The  Sayville  version  says:  'In  the  North  Sea,  the 
district  around  England  and  France,  which  is  Um- 
ited  by  a  line  twenty  nautical  miles.']  The  zone 
is  confined  by  a  line  at  a  distance  of  twenty  sea 
miles  along  the  Dutch  coast  to  Terschelling  Light- 
ship, the  meridian  of  longitude  from  Terschelling 
Lightship  to  Udsire;  a  line  from  these  across  the 
point  62  degrees  north,  o  degrees  longitude,  to  62 
degrees  north,  s  degrees  west;  further  to  a  point 
three  sea  miles  south  of  the  southern  point  of  the 
Faroe  Islands;  from  there  across  a  point  62  de- 
grees north,  10  degrees  west,  to  61  degrees  north, 
IS  degrees  west;  then  57  degrees  north,  20  degrees 
west,  to  47  degrees  north,  20  degrees  west;  further, 
to  43  degrees  north,  15  degrees  west;  then  along 
the  parallel  of  latitude  43  degrees  north  to  twenty 
sea  miles  from  Cape  Finisterre,  and  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  sea  miles  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain 
to  the  French  boundary.  In  the  South — The  Medi- 
terranean: For  neutral  ships,  remains  open  the 
sea  west  of  the  line  Pt.  Des  Espiquettes  to  38  de- 
grees 20  minutes  north  and  6  degrees  east;  also 
north  and  west  of  a  zone  sixty  sea  miles  wide  along 
the  North  African  Coast,  beginning  at  2  degrees 
longitude  west.  For  the  connection  of  this  sea 
zone  with  Greece  there  is  provided  a  zone  of  a 
width  of  twenty  sea  miles  north  and  east  of  the 
following  line:  38  degrees  north  and  6  degrees 
east  to  38  degrees  north  and  10  degrees  west,  to 
37  degrees  north  and  11  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
to  34  degrees  north  and  22  degrees  30  min- 
utes east.  From  there  leads  a  zone  twenty  sea 
miles  wide,  west  of  22  degrees  30  minutes  eastern 
longitude,  into  Greek  territorial  waters.  Neutral 
ships  navigating  these  blockade  zones  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  Although  care  has  been  taken  that 
neutral  ships  which  are  on  their  way  toward  ports 
of  the  blockade  zones  on  Feb.  i,  191 7i  and  have 
come  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  will  be  spared 
during  a  sufficiently  long  period,  it  is  strongly  ad- 
vised to  warn  them  with  all  available  means  in 
order  to  cause  their  return.  Neutral  ships  which 
on  Feb.  i  are  in  ports  of  the  blockade  zones  can 
with  the  same  safety  leave  them.  The  instructions 
given  to  the  commanders  of  German  submarines 
provide  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  during  which 
the  safety  of  passengers  on  unarmed  enemy  pas- 
senger ships  is  guaranteed.     Americans  en  route  to 


the  blockade  zone  on  enemy  freight  steamers  are 
nut  endangered,  as  the  enemy  shipping  tirms  can 
prevent  such  ships  in  time  Irom  entering  the  zone. 
Sailing  of  regular  American  passenger  steamers  may 
continue  undisturbed  alter  Feb.  i,  1917,  if  (.A) 
The  port  of  destination  is  Falmouth.  {\i)  Sailing 
to  or  coming  from  that  port  course  is  taken  via 
the  Scilly  Islands  and  a  puint  50  degrees  north,  20 
degrees  west.  ['Along  this  route,'  says  the  Say- 
ville version,  'no  German  mines  will  be  laid'] 
(C;  The  steamers  are  marked  in  the  following  way, 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  other  vessels  in 
American  ports:  On  ship's  hull  and  superstruc- 
ture three  vertical  stripes  one  meter  wide,  each  to 
be  painted  alternately  while  and  red.  Each  mast 
should  show  a  large  flag  checkered  white  and  red, 
and  the  stern  the  American  national  flag.  Care 
should  be  taken  that,  during  dark,  national  flag 
and  painted  marks  are  easily  recognizable  from  a 
distance,  and  that  the  boats  are  well  lighted 
throughout.  (D)  One  steamer  a  week  sails  in  each 
direction  with  arrival  at  Falmouth  on  Sunday  and 
departure  from  Falmouth  on  Wednesday.  (E) 
United  States  Government  guarantees  that  no  con- 
traband (according  to  German  contraband  list)  is 
carried  by  those  steamers.'  .  .  . 

"A  second  memorandum  delivered  with  the  Ger- 
man note,  and  made  public  late  on  Feb.  i  by  the 
State  Department,  differed  in  some  respects  from 
the  substance  of  the  note  itself.  The  understand- 
ing was  that  it  was  prepared  at  the  German  Em- 
bassy on  instructions  from  Berlin  prior  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace  address  to  the  Senate,  and 
withheld  then  on  account  of  the  address.  When 
Count  von  Bernstorff  received  the  note  and  mem- 
orandum from  Berlin  he  decided  to  deliver  with 
them  the  original  document  prepared  by  him.  The 
memorandum  read:  'After  bluntly  refusing  Ger- 
many's peace  offer,  the  Entente  Powers  stated  in 
their  note  addressed  to  the  American  Government 
that  they  are  determined  to  continue  the  war  in 
order  to  deprive  Germany  of  German  provinces  in 
the  West  and  East,  to  destroy  Austria-Hungary, 
and  to  annihilate  Turkey.  In  waging  war  with 
such  aims  the  Entente  Allies  are  violating  all  rules 
of  international  law,  as  they  prevent  the  legitimate 
trade  of  neutrals  with  the  Central  Powers  and  of 
the  neutrals  among  themselves.  Germany  has  so 
far  not  made  unrestricted  use  of  the  weapon  which 
she  possesses  in  her  submarines.  Since  the  Entente 
Powers,  however,  have  made  it  impossible  to  come 
to  an  understanding  based  upon  equality  of  rights 
of  all  nations,  as  proposed  by  the  Central  Powers, 
and  have  instead  declared  only  such  a  peace  to  be 
possible  which  shall  be  dictated  by  the  Entente 
Allies  and  shall  result  in  the  destruction  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  Central  Powers,  Germany  is 
unable  further  to  forego  the  full  use  of  her  sub- 
marines. The  Imperial  Government,  therefore, 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  understand  the  situation,  thus  forced 
upon  Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies'  brutal  meth- 
ods of  war  and  by  their  determination  to  destroy 
the  Central  Powers,  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  further  realize  that  the  now 
openly  disclosed  intention  of  the  Entente  Allies 
gives  back  to  Germany  the  freedom  of  action 
which  she  reserved  in  her  note  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  May  4,  1916. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Germany  will  meet  the 
illegal  measures  of  her  enemies  bv  forcibly  pre- 
venting after  Feb.  i,  191 7,  in  a  zone  around  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included, 
from  and  to  England  and  from  and  to  France,  etc. 
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All  ships  met  within  that  zone  will  be  sunk.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  contident  that  this  measure 
will  result  in  a  speedy  termination  ol  the  war  and 
in  the  restoration  of  peace,  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  so  much  at  heart.  Like 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  her  allies  had  hoped  to  reach  this  goal  by  ne- 
gotiations. Now  that  the  war,  through  the  fault 
of  Germany's  enemies,  has  to  be  continued,  the 
Imperial  Government  feels  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  understand  the 
necessity  of  adopting  such  measures  as  are  destined 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  end  of  the  horrible  and 
useless  bloodshed.  The  Imperial  Government  hopes 
all  the  more  for  such  an  understanding  of  her  posi- 
tion, as  the  neutrals  have  under  the  pressure  oi  the 
Entente  Powers  suffered  great  losses,  being  forced 
by  them  either  to  give  up  their  entire  trade  or  to 
hmit  it  according  to  conditions  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined by  Germany's  enemies  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.'  On  Feb.  3  a  slight  modification  in 
the  prohibited  zone  as  previously  formulated  was 
announced  from  Berlin  to  this  effect:  'It  is 
officially  stated  that  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
barred  zone  around  England  is  changed  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion:  From  a  point  52  degrees  30  min- 
utes north  and  4  degrees  east,  to  a  point  56 
degrees  north  and  4  degrees  east  to  a  point  50  de- 
grees north  and  4  degrees  50  minutes  east.  For  the 
west  the  frontier  remains  unchanged.'  The  change 
thus  announced  proved  to  be  the  addition  of  about 
4,500  square  miles  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  area 
which  Germany  embraced  in  the  submarine  block- 
ade of  the  British  coast." — Ibid.,  pp.  964-966. 

3.  Geographic  extent  of  prohibited  zone. — 
"Not  only  are  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  France,  and  Italy  included,  but 
also  all  of  the  Mediterranean  except  the  northern 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  coast  of  Spain  and  its 
group  of  Balearic  Islands,  and  on  outlet,  twenty 
miles  wide,  connecting  the  waters  around  Spain 
with  Grecian  waters.  The  Italian  islands  of  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  and  Sicily  are  within  the  banned 
area,  as  are  the  coasts  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  Libya, 
and  Egypt,  these,  on  account  of  their  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  English  affihations.  The  approximate 
length  of  the  line  confining  the  zone  around  the 
British  Isles  is  about  4,700  miles.  If  300  sub- 
marines were  used  along  this  hne  in  the  attempt 
to  maintain  the  blockade  it  would  be  necessary  to 
place  them  about  fifteen  miles  apart.  The  line 
starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  runs  along 
the  Dutch  coast  to  the  Terschelling  Lightship,  then 
northward  to  Udsir  Lightship,  about  twenty  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Norway.  Then  it  swings  north- 
westerly toward  the  Faroe  Islands,  bends  below 
these  islands,  sweeps  westerly  as  far  as  the  20th 
degree  of  west  longitude,  then  southerly  to  the  43d 
parallel  of  latitude,  then  easterly  to  a  point 
twenty  miles  Irom  Cape  Finisterre  and  extends 
along  the  northern  cost  of  Spain  to  the  French 
l)oundary.  The  zone  is  so  mapped  as  to  permit 
no  entrance  to  France  for  American  passenger 
ships.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  German  position 
that  Americans  may  get  to  France  the  best  they 
can  by  going  from  Falmouth  to  London  and  thence 
by  Channel  steamers  to  France  at  their  own  risk 
in  crossing  the  Channel,  or  by  way  of  Spain  or 
Portugal.  The  northern  coast  of  France  is  included 
in  the  blockade,  and  so  is  the  southern,  except  a 
stretch  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  a  point  west 
of  Marseilles,  about  one  hundred  miles  long.  There 
is  no  important  port  on  this  coast.  Cettc,  which 
is  on  thi.>^  stretch,  is  the  only  point  with  rail  con- 
nection on  either  coast  of  France  that  is  not  in- 


cluded in  the  blockade.  Point  de  I'Espiquette, 
mentioned  in  the  German  note,  had  to  be  located 
by  hydrographic  experts.  It  is  at  the  intersection 
of  the  meridian  4  degrees  10  minutes  west  longi- 
tude with  the  French  coast,  and  is  opposite  the 
Aigues  Mortes  Lightship,  about  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Cette,  and  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Mar- 
seilles. From  the  Aigues  Mortes  Lightship,  (or 
Point  de  I'Espiquette,)  a  line  is  drawn  to  the  point 
marking  the  intersection  of  38  degrees  20  minutes 
north  latitude  with  6  degrees  east  longitude.  West 
of  this  Hne  the  Mediterranean  is  open.  The  Mo- 
rocco coast  is  left  open  from  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar all  the  way  around  to  Cape  Kelas  at  2  de- 
grees west  longitude,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  boundary  between  Morocco  and  Algeria.  It  is 
evident  from  the  plotting  of  the  zone  that  it  was 
the  purpose  to  exclude  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Morocco,  which  is  under  Spanish  influence,  from 
the  blockade  zone.  From  2  degrees  west  longitude 
a  blockade  zone,  sixty-one  sea  miles  wide,  extends 
along  the  North  African  coast  to  6  degrees  east 
longitude.  North  of  this  zone  is  a  strip  of  water 
open  for  traffic.  East  of  6  degrees  east  longitude, 
the  entire  Mediterranean  is  a  blockade  zone,  except 
for  a  strip  of  water  twenty  miles  wide  which  ex- 
tends along  the  coasts  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poU  to  Greek  territorial  waters.  This  strip  does 
not  adjoin  the  coast,  but  is  marked  off  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bar  access  to  it.  It  is  thought  sig- 
nificant that  the  German  Government  manifests 
solicitude  for  the  Greek  Government  in  providing 
an  open  route  to  Greece  through  an  otherwise 
barred  sea.  The  northern  coast  of  Egypt  is  block- 
aded. This  means  that  any  vessels  emerging  from 
the  Suez  Canal  will  be  sunk.  No  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  east  of  22  degrees  30  minutes  east 
longitude  is  open  to  traffic  under  the  German 
decree." — Ibid.,  pp.  966-067. 

(b)  United  States  break  with  Germany.— The 
long  and  complicated  negotiations  which  the 
United  States  carried  on  with  the  German  govern- 
ment as  well  as  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutrals  on  the  seas,  form  an  important 
part  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war.  The 
American  government  had  insisted  that  vessels 
carrying  citizens  of  neutral  countries,  and  not 
fitted  out  for  purposes  of  warfare,  should  not  be 
sunk  without  warning.  To  this  demand  the  Ger- 
man government  had  reluctantly  yielded  on  May 
4,  1916,  and  the  controversy  was  apparently  closed. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  in  his  book,  "My  Memoirs," 
describes  in  detail  the  conflict  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  among  the  German  war  leaders  themselves. 
The  admiral  and  his  followers  had  advocated  dis- 
regarding the  American  contention  entirely,  and 
that  the  submarine  campaign  should  be  prosecuted 
without  restriction,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
war  would  be  won  by  the  Central  Powers  before 
the  United  States  could  develop  sufficient  military 
strength  to  influence  the  issue.  Later  events  indi- 
cate that  von  Tirpitz  had  strong  grounds  for  this 
belief,  but  he  and  his  group  were  at  the  time  in 
the  minority  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
office.  The  German  leaders  undoubtedly  still  be- 
lieved that  the  war  could  be  won  on  land.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  their  failure  at  X'erdun  con- 
tributed to  a  change  of  opinion.  Their  peace  pro- 
posals of  December,  1916,  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Allies,  and  Germany  had  perforce  to  return 
to  the  policy  of  von  Tirpitz  as  a  last  desperate 
measure.  These  internal  dissensions  were  not 
known  to  the  outside  world  at  the  time,  and  it 
therefore  came  as  a  surprise  both  to  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  that  Germany  had  decided 
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to  initiate  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  submarine 
activity.  The  immediate  result  of  the  "Barred 
Zone  Note"  was  that  the  German  ambassador  in 
Washington  was  handed  his  passports  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  and  the  American  representative  in  Berlin, 
James  Watson  Gerard,  was  recalled.  On  the  same 
day  the  president  announced  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  that  relations  with  Germany  had  been 
severed.  The  text  of  the  President's  address  fol- 
lows: 

"Gentxemen   of  the   Congress:     The  Imperial 
German    Government    on    the   31st   day    of    Janu- 
ary   announced    to    this    Government    and    to    the 
Governments    of    the    other    neutral    nations    that 
on  and   after  the   ist  day   of   February,   the  pres- 
ent month,  it   would   adopt   a   policy   with   regard 
to  the  use  of  submarines  against  all  shipping  seek- 
ing to  pass  through  certain  designated  areas  of  the 
high  seas,  to  which   it  is  clearly   my   duty  to  call 
your  attention.    Let   me  remind  the  Congress  that 
on  the   iSth  of  April  last,  in  view  of  the  sinking 
on  the  24th  of  March  of  the  cross-channel  steam- 
ship Sussex  by  a  German  submarine  without  sum- 
mons or  warning,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  lives 
of  several  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were 
passengers  aboard  her,  this  Government  addressed 
a   note   to   the   Imperial    German    Government,   in 
which    it    made    the    following    declaration.    'If   it 
is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  relentless  and  indiscriminate 
warfare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of 
submarines   without   regard   to   what   the    Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred 
and  indisputable  rules  of  international  law  and  the 
universally    recognized    dictates    of    humanity,    the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced 
to  the   conclusion  that  there  is  but   one  course  it 
can     pursue.      Unless     the     Imperial     Government 
should    now    immediately    declare    and    effect    an 
abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine 
warfare  against  passenger  and  freight  carrying  ves- 
sels, the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  have 
no   choice   but   to   sever   diplomatic   relations  with 
the   German   Empire  altogether.'    In   reply  to   this 
declaration  the  Imperial  German  Government  gave 
this    Government    the    following    assurance:     'The 
German  Government  is  prepared  to  do  its  utmost 
to   confine   the   operations  of  war  for   the  rest   of 
its  duration  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  belliger- 
ents,   thereby    also    insuring    the    freedom    of    the 
seas,  a  principle  upon  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment believes  now,  as  before,  to  be  in  agreement 
with   the   Government  of   the   United  States.    The 
German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea,  notifies 
the    Government    of    the    United    States    that    the 
German   naval   forces   have   received  the  following 
orders:    In  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of   visit   and   search   and   destruction   of   merchant 
vessels  recognized  by   international  law,  such  ves- 
sels,  both   within   and   without   the   area   declared 
a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warn- 
ing  and   without  saving  human  lives,  unless  these 
ships   attempt   to  escape   or  offer   resistance.    But,' 
it   added,   'neutrals   cannot    expect    that    Germany, 
forced   to    fight    for   her    existence,   shall,    for   the 
sake    of    neutral    interest,    restrict    the    use    of    an 
effective    weapon    if    her    enemy    is    permitted    to 
continue    to    apply    at    will    methods    of    warfare 
violating   the   rules   of   international   law.    Such   a 
demand   would  be   incompatible   with   the   charac- 
ter of  neutrality,  and  the  German   Government  is 
convinced    that    the    Government    of    the    United 
States  does  not  think  of  making  such  a  demand, 


knowing  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is  determined  to 
restore  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  has  been  violated.' 

"To   this   the   Government   of   the   United  States 
replied   on   the   8th   of  May,   accepting,   of   course, 
the    assurance    given,    but    adding:     'The    Govern- 
ment   of    the    United   Slates   feels   it    necessary    to 
state  that  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Imperial 
German    Government    does    not    intend    to    imply 
that    the    maintenance    of    its    newly     announced 
policy  is  in  any   way  contingent   upon   the  course 
or   result    of    diplomatic    negotiations   between    the 
Government   of   the   United   States  and   any   other 
belligerent    Government,    notwithstanding   the    fact 
that  certain  passages  in  the  Imperial  Government's 
note  of  the  4th  inst.   might   appear   to  be  suscep- 
tible  of   that   construction.    In   order,   however,   to 
avoid    any    misunderstanding,   the    Government    of 
the    United   States   notifies   the    Imperial    Govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  entertam,  much 
less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that   respect  by   German 
naval  authorities  for   the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United   States  upon   the   high   seas  should  in   any 
way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government,  affect- 
ing   the    rights    of    neutrals    and    noncombatants. 
Responsibility  in  such  matters  is  single,  not  joint, 
absolute,    not    relative.'    To    this   note   of   the   8th 
of   May   the   Imperial   German    Government   made 
no  reply.    On  the  31st  of  January,  the  Wednesday 
of    the    present    week,    the    German    Ambassador 
handed   to    the   Secretary    of   State,   along    with   a 
formal  note,  a  memorandum  which  contained  the 
following    statement:     'The    Imp)erial    Government 
therefore  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of 
the    United   States    will    understand    the    situation 
thus  forced  upon  Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies' 
brutal   methods    of    war   and    by   their   determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  further  real- 
ize   that    the    now    openly    disclosed    intention    of 
the    Entente    Allies    gives    back    to    Germany    the 
freedom  of  action  which  she  reserved  in  her  note 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  May  4,  1916.    Under  these  circumstances,  Ger- 
many  will  meet   the   illegal   measures  of   her  ene- 
mies  by    forcibly   preventing,   after   Feb.    i,    1917, 
in    a    zone    around    Great    Britain,    France,    Italy, 
and  in  the   Eastern  Mediterranean,  all  navigation, 
that    of   neutrals   included,   from    and   to   England 
and  from  and  to  France,  &c.    All  ships  met  within 
the  zone  will  be  sunk.'    I  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that,  in   view  of   this  declaration,   which 
suddenly  and  without  prior  intimation  of  any  kind 
deliberately  withdraws  the  solemn  assurance  given 
in  the  Imperial   Government's  note  of  the  4th   of 
May,    1916,    this    Government    has   no    alternative 
consistent    with    the    dignity    and    honor    of    the 
United  States  but  to  take  the  course  which,  in  its 
note  of  the  i8th  of  April,  1916,  it  announced  that 
it  would  take  in  the  event  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment  did   not    declare   and  effect   an   abandon- 
ment of  the  methods  of  submarine  warfare  which 
it  was  then  employing  and  to  which  it  now  pur- 
poses  again   to    resort.     I   have   therefore   directed 
the  Secretary   of  State  to  announce  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  German  Ambassador  that  all  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Ger- 
man  Empire   are   severed   and   that   the   American 
Ambassador   to   Berlin   will  immediately   be   with- 
drawn;  and,  in   accordance   with   this  decision,  to 
hand    to    his    Excellency    his    passports.     Notwith- 
standing   this    unexpected    action    of    the    German 
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Government,  this  sudden  and  deplorable  renuncia- 
tion of  its  assurances,  given  this  Government  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  tension  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  Governments,  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  German  author- 
ities to  do  in  fact  what  they  have  warned  us  they 
will  feel  at  liberty  to  do.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  they  will  indeed  pay  no  regard  to 
the  ancient  friendship  between  their  people  and 
our  own  or  to  the  solemn  obligations  which  have 
been  exchanged  between  them,  and  destroy  Ameri- 
can ships  and  take  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
in  the  willful  prosecution  of  the  ruthless  naval 
program  they  have  announced  their  intention  to 
adopt.  Only  actual  overt  acts  on  their  part  can 
make  me  believe  it  even  now.  If  this  inveterate 
confidence  on  my  part  in  the  sobriety  and  pru- 
dent foresight  of  their  purpose  should  unhappily 
prove  unfounded ;  if  American  ships  and  Ameri- 
can lives  should  in  fact  be  sacrificed  by  their 
naval  commanders  in  heedless  contravention  of  the 
just  and  reasonable  understandings  of  international 
law  and  the  obvious  dictates  of  humanity,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  coming  again  before  the  Con- 
gress to  ask  that  authority  be  given  me  to  use 
any  means  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  seamen  and  our  people  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  peaceful  and  legitimate  errands  on 
the  high  seas.  I  can  do  nothing  less.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  neutral  Governments  will  take 
the  same  course.  We  do  not  desire  any  hostile 
conflict  with  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
We  are  the  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people, 
and  earnestly  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the 
Government  which  speaks  for  them.  We  shall  not 
believe  that  they  are  hostile  to  us  unless  and  until 
we  are  obHged  to  believe  it ;  and  we  purpose 
nothing  more  than  the  reasonable  defense  of  the 
undoubted  rights  of  our  people.  We  wish  to  serve 
no  selfish  ends.  We  seek  merely  to  stand  true 
alike  in  thought  and  in  action  to  the  irnmemorial 
principles  of  our  people,  which  I  have  sought  to 
express  in  my  address  to  the  Senate  only  two 
weeks  ago — seek  merely  to  vindicate  our  right  to 
liberty  and  justice  and  an  unmolested  life.  These 
are  the  bases  of  peace,  not  war.  God  grant  that 
we  may  not  be  challenged  to  defend  them  by  acts 
of  willful  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of   Germany!" 

The  President  now  demanded  the  authority 
from  Congress  to  arm  American  merchant  vessels, 
that  they  might  repel  an  attack.  On  March  i 
the  House  of  Representatives  granted  this  author- 
ity by  a  large  majority,  but  in  the  Senate  it  was 
held  up  by  the  obstruction  of  a  small  group  until 
March  4,  when  the  session  closed.  On  February 
26  the  Laconia  was  sunk  and  eight  Americans 
drowned.  On  March  i  there  was  published  an 
order,  issued  on  January  19  by  Herr  Zimmermann, 
German  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the 
German  minister  in  Mexico,  in  which  the  latter 
was  instructed  to  form  an  alliance  with  Mexico, 
in  case  war  should  break  out.  In  return  for  this 
alliance  Mexico  was  to  be  given  Texas,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  after  the  United  States  should 
have  been  defeated.  This  document  stirred  up 
resentment  against  Germany  and  was  counted  as 
a  "most  unfortunate  affair"  by  German  writers 
and  newsijapcrs.  Numerous  American  vessels  were 
sunk,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Ger- 
man note  had  not  been  a  bluff.  (See  also  U.  S.  A.: 
1917  [January],  Germany  declares  unrestricted  sub- 
marine   warfare.)     On    April    2    President    Wilson 


appeared  before  a  sp>ecial  session  of  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

(c)  President  Wilson  asks  for  declaration  of 
war. — On  Apr.  2,  191 7,  President  Wilson  addressed 
a  joint  session  of  Congress,  and  asked  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Germany.  In  his  speech, 
he  referred  to  his  address  of  February  i,  when 
he  had  announced  the  German  proclamation  of 
unrestricted  warfare.  He  pointed  out  the  effects 
of  this  unrestricted  warfare ;  and  called  attention 
to  the  German  intimation  that  the  armed  guards 
which  had  been  placed  on  American  merchant 
ships  would  be  treated  as  pirates  if  captured. 
"There  is  one  choice,"  he  said,  "we  cannot  make. 
.  .  .  We  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission 
and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation 
and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or  violated."  There- 
fore, he  advised  Congress  to  declare  "the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to 
be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States." — 
See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (April)  ;  President  asks 
Congress,   etc. 

(d)  Congressional  resolution  declaring  war. — 
On  April  4,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing "That  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government  which 
has  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States  is  hereby 
formally  declared."  The  President  was  authorized 
to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military'  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  war.  The  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  eighty-two  against  six,  and 
two  days  later  (April  6)  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  373  votes  against  50. 
This  meant  that  the  great  resources  of  the  United 
States  were  thrown  unreservedly  into  the  balance 
against  the  Central  Powers,  whose  only  hope  now 
lay  in  defeat  of  the  Allies,  before  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  could  be  brought 
to   aid   them. 

(e)  Proclamation  of  state  of  war  by  president. 
— President  Wilson  issued  his  formal  declaration 
of  war  on  April  6,  the  day  on  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  passed  the  war  resolution. 
The    proclamation   reads   as   follows: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  authority  vested 
in  them  have  resolved,  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  bearing  date 
this  day  "That  the  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment which  has  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
is   hereby    formally    declared"; 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  Section  four  thou- 
sand and  sixty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
follows:  Whenever  there  is  declared  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation 
or  government,  or  any  invasion  or  predatory  in- 
cursion is  perpetrated,  attempted  or  threatened 
against  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  any 
foreign  nation  or  government,  and  the  President 
makes  public  proclamation  of  the  event,  all  natives, 
citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation 
or  government,  being  males  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  within  the 
United  States,  and  not  actually  naturalized,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  secured, 
and  removed,  as  alien  enemies.  The  President  is 
authorized,  in  any  such  event,  by  his  proclamation 
thereof,  or  other  public  act,  to  direct  the  conduct 
to  be  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
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toward  the  aliens  who  become  so  Hable;  the  man- 
ner and  dcRree  of  the  restraint  to  which  they  shall 
be  subject,  and  in  what  cases,  and  upon  what 
security  their  residence  shall  be  permitted,  and 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  those  who,  not 
being  ix'rmitted  to  reside  within  the  United  States, 
refuse  or  neglect  to  depart  therefrom ;  and  to 
establish  any  such  regulations  which  are  found 
necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public  safety ; 

WuKREAS,  by  Sections  four  thousand  and  sixty- 
eight,  four  thousand  and  sixty-nine,  and  four  thou- 
sand and  seventy,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  further 
provision  is  made  relative  to  alien  enemies ; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Imperial  German  Government ;  and  I  do  specially 
direct  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  of  the  United 
States  that  they  exercise  vigilance  and  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  such  a  state 
of  war;  and  I  do,  moreover,  earnestly  appeal  to 
all  American  citizens  that  they,  in  loyal  devotion 
to  their  country,  dedicated  from  its  foundation 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  uphold  the 
laws  of  the  fand,  and  give  undivided  and  willing 
support  to  those  measures  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  constitutional  authorities  in  prosecuting  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue  and  in  obtaining  a  secure 
and  just  peace; 

And,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  said  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
I  do  hereby  further  proclaim  and  direct  that  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  sub- 
jects of  Germany,  being  male  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  within  the 
United  States  and  not  actually  naturalized,  who 
for  the  purpose  of  this  proclamation  and  under 
such  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  termed 
alien  enemies,  shall  be  as  follows: 

All  alien  enemies  are  enjoined  to  preserve  the 
peace  toward  the  United  States  and  to  refrain 
from  crime  against  the  public  safety,  and  from 
violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  States  and  Territories  thereof,  and  to  refrain 
from  actual  hostihty  or  giving  information,  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  comply  strictly  with  the  regulations  which 
are  hereby  or  which  may  be  from  time  to  time 
promulgated  by  the  President ;  and  so  long  as  they 
shall  conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  law, 
they  shall  be  undisturbed  in  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  their  lives  and  occupations  and  be  accorded 
the  consideration  due  to  all  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  persons,  except  so  far  as  restrictions  may 
be  necessary  for  their  own  protection  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  United  States;  and  towards  such 
alien  enemies  as  conduct  themselves  in  accordance 
with  law,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
enjoined  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  treat  them 
with  all  such  friendliness  as  may  be  compatible 
with  loyalty  and   allegiance   to   the  United  States. 

And  all  alien  enemies  who  fail  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  so  enjoined,  in  addition  to  all  other  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  liable  to  restraint 
or  to  give  security,  or  to  remove  and  depart  from 
the  United  States  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Sections  four  thousand  and  sixty-nine  and  four 
thousand  and  seventy  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations  duly  promul- 
gated by  the  President ; 

And  pursuant   to   the    authority   vested  in    me. 


I  hereby  declare  and  establish  the  following  regu- 
lations, which  I  lind  necessary  in  the  premises  and 
for  the  public  safety: 

( 1 )  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  pos- 
session, at  any  time  or  place,  any  firearm,  weapon, 
or  implement  of  war,  or  component  part  thereof, 
ammunition,  maxim  or  other  silencer,  bomb  or 
exi^losive  or  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives; 

(2)  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  pos- 
session at  any  time  or  place,  or  use  or  operate 
any  aircraft  or  wireless  apparatus,  or  any  form 
of  signalling  device,  or  any  form  of  cipher  code, 
or  any  paper,  document  or  book  written  or  printed 
in  cipher  in  which  there  may  be  invisible  writing ; 

(3)  All  property  found  in  the  possession  of  an 
alien  enemy  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  regula- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  the  United 
States; 

(4)  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  be 
found  within  one-half  of  a  mile  of  any  Federal 
or  State  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  aircraft  station.  Gov- 
ernment or  naval  vessel,  navy  yard,  factory,  or 
workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war  or  of  any  products  for  the  use  of  the  army 
or   navy ; 

(5)  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  write,  print,  or 
publish  any  attack  or  threat  against  the  Govern- 
ment or  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  either 
branch  thereof,  or  against  the  measures  or  policy 
of  the  United  States,  or  against  the  jaerson  or 
property  of  any  person  in  the  mihtary,  naval,  or 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States 
or  Territories,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  the  municipal  governments  therein ; 

(6)  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  commit  or  abet 
any  hostile  act  against  the  United  States,  or  give 
information,  aid  or  comfort  to  its  enemies; 

(7)  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  reside  in  or  con- 
tinue to  reside  in,  to  remain  in,  or  enter  any 
locality  which  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  designate  by  Executive  Order  as  a  prohibited 
area  in  which  residence  by  an  alien  enemy  shall 
be  found  by  him  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the 
public  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept by  permit  from  the  President  and  except  un- 
der such  limitations  or  restrictions  as  the  President 
may   prescribe ; 

(8)  An  alien  enemy  whom  the  President  shall 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or 
about  to  aid  the  enemy,  or  to  be  at  large  to 
the  danger  of  the  public  peace  or  safety  of  the 
United  States  or  to  have  violated  or  to  be  about 
to  violate  any  of  these  regulations,  shall  remove 
to  any  location  designated  by  the  President  by 
Executive  Order,  and  shall  not  remove  therefrom 
without  permit,  or  shall  depart  from  the  United 
States  if  so   required  by   the  President; 

(g)  No  alien  enemy  shall  depart  from  the  United 
States  until  he  shall  have  received  such  permit 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  or  except  under 
order  of  a  court,  judge,  or  justice,  under  Sections 
four  thousand  and  sixty-nine  and  four  thousand 
and  seventy  of  the   Revised  Statutes ; 

(10)  No  alien  enemy  shall  land  in  or  enter  the 
United  States,  except  under  such  restrictions  and 
at  such   places   as  the   President   may   prescribe ; 

(11)  If  necessary  to  prevent  violation  of  these 
regulations,  all  alien  enemies  will  be  obliged  to 
register ; 

(12)  An  alien  enemy  whom  there  may  be  reas- 
onable cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or  about  to 
aid  the  enemy,  or  who  may  be  at  large  to  the 
danger  of  the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  who  vio- 
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lates   or    who    attempts   to    violate,    or    of    whom  arms  can  no  longer  work,  to  help  clothe  and  equip 

there   is   reasonable   ground    to   believe   that   he   is  the    armies    with    which    we    are    cooperating    in 

about  to  violate,  any  regulation  duly  promulgated  Europe,    and    to    keep    the    looms    and    manufac- 

by  the  President,  or  any  criminal  law  of  the  United  tories   there    in    raw    material ;    coal    to    keep    the 

States,  or  of  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  will  fires  going  in  ships  at  sea  and  in  the  furnaces  oi 

be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the  United  States  hundreds  of  factories  across  the  sea;   steel  out  of 

Marshal,   or   his   deputy,   or   such   other   officer   as  which   to   make   arms   and   ammunition   both   here 

the   President  shall   designate,  and   to   confinement  and  there;  rails  for  worn-out  railways  back  of  the 

in   such   penitentiary,    prison,   jail,   mihtary   camp,  fighting    fronts;    locomotives   and   rolling  stock   to 

or   other   place    of   detention   as   may    be   directed  take  the  place  of  those  every  day  going  to  pieces; 

by   the   President.  mules,   horses,    cattle    for   labor    and    for    military 

This    proclamation    and    the    regulations    herein  service;  everything  with  which  the  people  of  Eng- 

contained  shall  extend  and  apply  to   all  land  and  land  and  France  and  Italy  and  Russia  have  usu- 


water,  continental   or   insular,  in   any   way   within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  sixth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first. 

[Seal.]  WooDROW  Wilson 

By   the   President: 
Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State. 

See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (April):  War  declared 
against   Germany. 

(f)  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. — On  Apr.  16,  1917,  the  president  issued 
the  following  address  to  the  country: 

"My  Fellow-Countrymen:  The  entrance  of 
our  beloved  country  into  the  grim  and  terrible 
war  for  democracy  and  human  rights  which  has 
shaken  the  world  creates  so  many  problems  of 
national  life  and  action  which  call  for  immediate 
consideration  and  settlement  that  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  of  earn- 
est counsel  and  appeal  with  regard  to  them.  We 
are  rapidly  putting  our  navy  upon  an  effective 
war  footing  and  are  about  to  create  and  equip 
a  great  army,  but  these  are  the  simplest  parts 
of  the  great  task  to  which  we  have  addressed 
ourselves.  There  is  not  a  single  selfish  element, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  cause  we  are  fighting 
for.  We  are  fighting  for  what  we  believe  and  wish 
to  be  the  rights  of  mankind  and  for  the  future 
peace  and  security  of  the  world.  To  do  this  great 
thing  worthily  and  successfully  we  must  devote 
ourselves  to  the  service  without  regard  to  profit 
or  material  advantage  and  with  an  energy  and 
intelligence  that  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enter- 
prise itself.  We  must  realize  to  the  full  how  great 
the  task  is  and  how  many  things,  how  many  kinds 
and  elements  of  capacity  and  service  and  self- 
sacrifice,  it  involves.  These,  then,  are  the  things 
we  must  do,  and  do  well,  besides  fighting — the 
things  without  which  mere  fighting  would  be  fruit- 
less: We  must  supply  abundant  food  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  armies  and  our  seamen  not  only,  but 
also  for  a  large  part  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 
have  now  made  common  cause,  in  whose  support 
and  by  whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting.  We  must 
supply  ships  by  the  hundreds  out  of  our  ship- 
yards to  carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  sub- 
marines or  no  submarines,  what  will  every  day 
be  needed  there,  and  abundant  materials  out  of 
our  fields  and  our  mines  and  our  factories  with 
which  not  only  to  clothe  and  equip  our  own  forces 
on  land  and  sea,  but  also  to  clothe  and  support 
our   people,   for   whom   the  gallant   fellows  under 


ally  supplied  themselves,  but  cannot  now  afford 
the  men,  the  materials,  or  the  machinery  to  make. 
It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  in- 
dustries, on  the  farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the 
mines,  in  the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific 
and  more  efficient  than  ever,  and  that  they  must 
be  more  economically  managed  and  better  adapted 
to  the  particular  requirements  of  our  task  than 
they  have  been;  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  that 
the  men  and  the  women  who  devote  their  thou':;ht 
and  their  energy  to  these  things  will  be  serving 
the  country  and  conducting  the  fight  for  peace 
and  freedom  just  as  truly  and  just  as  effectively 
as  the  men  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  trenches. 
The  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  men  and 
women  alike,  will  be  a  great  national,  a  great 
international.  Service  Army — a  notable  and  hon- 
ored host  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  nation  and 
the  world,  the  efficient  friends  and  saviors  of  free 
men  everywhere.  Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  men  otherwise  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice will  of  right  and  of  necessity  be  excused  from 
that  service  and  assigned  to  the  fundamental,  su.s- 
taining  work  of  the  fields  and  factories  and  mines, 
and  they  will  be  as  much  part  of  the  great  patri- 
otic forces  of  the  nation  as  the  men  under  fire. 
I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  addressing  this 
word  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  to  all 
who  work  on  the  farms:  The  supreme  need  of 
our  own  nation  and  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  cooperating  is  an  abundance  of  supplies, 
and  especially  of  foodstuffs.  The  importance  of 
an  adequate  food  supply,  especially  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant  food, 
alike  for  the  armies  and  the  peoples  now  at  war, 
the  whole  great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have 
embarked  will  break  down  and  fail.  The  world's 
food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  but  for  some  time  after  peace  shall 
have  come,  both  our  own  people  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Europe  must  rely  upon 
the  harvests  in  America.  Upon  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure,  rests  the 
fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations.  May 
the  nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step 
that  will  increase  the  production  of  their  land  or 
that  will  bring  about  the  most  effectual  coopera- 
tion in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products? 
The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative 
importance  that  everything  possible  be  done,  and 
done  immediately,  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests. 
I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon 
the  able-bodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and 
act  upon  his  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms 
and  make  certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is 
lacking  in  this  great  matter.  I  particularly  apjieal 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  plant  abundant 
foodstuffs  as  well  as  cotton.  They  can  show  their 
patriotism  in  no  better  or  more  convincing  way 
than  by  resisting  the  great  temptation  of  the  pres- 
ent  price   of  cotton   and   helping,   helping   upon   a 
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great  scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the  peoples 
everywhere  who  are  li>ihting  for  their  liberties  and 
for  our  own.  The  variety  of  their  crops  will  be 
the  visible  measure  of  their  comprehension  of  their 
national   duty. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governments  of  the  several  States  stand  ready  to 
cooperate.  They  will  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
seed,  an  adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are 
most  needed,  at  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of 
expediting  shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm  machin- 
ery, as  well  as  of  the  crops  themselves  when  har- 
vested. The  course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unham- 
pered as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  there  shall 
be  no  unwarranted  manipulation  of  the  nation's 
food  supply  by  those  who  handle  it  on  its  way 
to  the  consumer.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate the  eftkiency  of  a  great  democracy,  and 
we  shall  not  fall  short  of  it !  This  let  me  say 
to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort,  whether  they  are 
handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  or  the  products  of  our  mills  and 
factories:  The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  espe- 
cially upon  you.  This  is  your  opportunity  for 
signal  service,  efficient  and  disinterested.  The 
country  expects  you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to 
forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite 
shipments  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  but  especially 
of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  are  render- 
ing and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  enlist  in  the 
ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for  themselves.  I 
shall  confidently  expect  you  to  deserve  and  win 
the  confidence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  sta- 
tion. To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the 
country,  whether  they  be  managers  or  operative 
employees,  let  me  say  that  the  railways  are  the 
arteries  of  the  nation's  life  and  that  upon  them 
rests  the  immense  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
those  arteries  suffer  no  obstruction  of  any  kind, 
no  inefficiency  or  slackened  power.  To  the  mer- 
chant let  me  suggest  the  motto,  'Small  profits  and 
quick  service';  and  to  the  shipbuilder  the  thought 
that  the  life  of  the  war  depends  upon  him.  The 
food  and  the  war  supplies  must  be  carried  across 
the  seas  no  matter  how  many  ships  are  sent  to 
the  bottom.  The  places  of  those  that  go  down 
must  be  supplied,  and  supplied  at  once.  To  the 
miner  let  me  say  that  he  stands  where  the  farmer 
does:  the  work  of  the  world  waits  on  him.  If  he 
slackens  or  fails,  armies  and  statesmen  are  help- 
less. He  also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  Service  Army. 
The  manufacturer  does  not  need  to  be  told,  I 
hope,  that  the  nation  looks  to  him  to  speed  and 
perfect  every  process;  and  I  want  only  to  remind 
his  employees  that  their  service  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable and  is  counted  on  by  every  man  who 
loves  the  country  and  its  liberties.  Let  me  sug- 
gest, also,  that  every  one  who  creates  or  culti- 
vates a  garden  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations;  and 
that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy 
put-  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the 
nation.  This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct 
her  unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance. Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume 
the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure 
as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which 
no  one  can  now  exf)ect  ever  to  be  excused  or  for- 
given for  ignoring.  In  the  hope  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
in  this  hour  of  supreme  crisis  may  stimulate  those 
to  whom  it  comes  and  remind  all  who  need  re- 
minder  of   the   solemn   duties   of   a   time   such   as 


the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg  that  all 
editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will  give  as 
prominent  publication  and  as  wide  circulation  as 
possible  to  this  appeal.  I  venture  to  suggest,  also, 
to  all  advertising  agencies  that  they  would  per- 
haps render  a  very  substantial  and  timely  service 
to  the  country  if  they  would  give  it  widespread 
repetition.  And  I  hope  that  clergymen  will  not 
think  the  theme  of  it  an  unworthy  or  inappro- 
priate subject  of  comment  and  homily  from  their 
pulpits.  The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come. 
We  must  all  speak,  act,  and  serve  together! — 
WooDROw   Wilson." 

(g)  Call  to  arms. — The  President's  proclamation 
of  the  conscription  law  creating  a  national  army 
is   as  follows: 

Where.^s,  Congress  has  enacted  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  on  the  i8th  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  approved  a  law, 
which   contains   the   following   provisions: 

Sect.  5. — That  all  male  persons  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  30,  both  inclusive,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  registration  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  President:  And  upon  proc- 
lamation by  the  President  or  other  public  notice 
given  by  him  or  by  his  direction  stating  the  time 
and  place  of  such  registration  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  persons  of  the  designated  ages,  except  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
sent themselves  for  and  submit  to  registration 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  And  every  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  upon  the  publication  of 
said  proclamation  or  other  notice  as  aforesaid, 
given  by  the  President  or  by  his  direction:  And 
any  person  who  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to 
present  himself  for  registration  or  to  submit  there- 
to as  herein  provided  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall,  upon  conviction  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  shall  thereupon  be  duly  regis- 
tered; provided  that  in  the  call  of  the  docket 
precedence  shall  be  given,  in  courts  trying  the 
same,  to  the  trial  of  criminal  proceedings  under 
this  act;  provided,  further,  that  persons  shall  be 
subject  to  registration  as  herein  provided  who 
shall  have  attained  their  twenty-first  birthday  and 
who  shall  not  have  attained  their  thirty-first  birth- 
day on  or  before  the  day  set  for  the  registration ; 
and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  be  and  remain 
subject  to  draft  into  the  forces  hereby  authorized 
unless  excepted  or  excused  therefrom  as  in  this 
act  provided ;  provided,  further,  that  in  the  case 
of  temporary  absence  from  actual  place  of  legal 
residence  of  any  person  liable  to  registration  as 
provided  herein,  such  registration  may  be  made 
by  mail  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the   President. 

Sect.  6. — That  the  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  service  of  any  or  all  depart- 
ments and  any  or  all  officers  or  agents  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  and 
all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  all 
persons  designated  or  appointed  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  whether  such  appoint- 
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ments  are  made  by  the  President  himself  or  by 
the  Governor  or  other  officer  of  any  State  or 
Territory  to  perform  any  duty  in  the  execution 
of  this  act,  are  hereby  required  to  perform  such 
duty  as  the  President  shall  order  or  direct,  and 
all  such  officers  and  agents  and  persons  so  desig- 
nated or  appointed  shall  hereby  have  full  author- 
ity for  all  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of 
this  act  by  the  direction  of  the  President.  Cor- 
respondence in  the  execution  of  this  act  may  be 
carried  in  penalty  envelopes,  bearing  the  frank  of 
the  War  Department.  Any  person  charged,  as 
herein  provided,  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into 
effect  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the 
regulations  made  or  directions  given  thereunder 
who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  perform  such  duty, 
and  any  person  charged  with  such  duty  or  hav- 
ing and  exercising  any  authority  under  said  act, 
regulations,  or  directions,  who  shall  knowingly 
make  or  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  any  false 
or  incorrect  registration,  physical  examination,  ex- 
emption, enlistment,  enrollment,  or  muster,  and 
any  person  who  shall  make  or  be  a  party  to  the 
making  of  any  false  statement  or  certificate  as 
to  the  fitness  or  liability  of  himself  or  any  other 
person  for  service  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  regulations  made  by  the  President  there- 
under, or  otherwise  evades  or  aids  another  to 
evade  the  requirements  of  this  act  or  *of  said 
regulations,  or  who,  in  any  manner,  shall  fail  or 
neglect  fully  to  perform  any  duty  required  of 
him  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  shall,  if  not  sub- 
ject to  military  law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or,  if  subject  to  military  law,  shall  be  tried 
by  court-martial  and  suffer  such  punishment  as 
a   court-martial   may   direct. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  all  officers  and  agents  of  the 
several  Statqs  and  Territories,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  of  the  counties  and  municipalities 
therein,  to  perform  certain  duties  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  foregoing  law,  which  duties  will  be 
communicated  to  them  directly  in  regulations  of 
even  date  herewith. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim  and  give  notice  to 
all  persons  subject  to  registration  in  the  several 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  law,  that  the  time  and  place 
of  such  registration  shall  be  between  7  A.M.  and 
7  P.M.  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  IQ17,  at  the 
registration  place  in  the  precinct  wherein  they 
have  their  permanent  homes.  Those  who  shall 
have  attained  their  twenty-first  birthday  and  who 
shall  not  have  attained  their  thirty-first  birthday 
on  or  before  the  day  here  named  are  required  to 
register,  excepting  only  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  regular  army,  the  navy,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  National  Guard  and  Navy  Militia,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  in 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  enlisted  men  in 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  while  in  active  ser- 
vice. In  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  a  day  for  registration  will  be  named 
in  a  later  proclamation. 

And  I  do  charge  those  who  through  sickness 
shall  be  unable  to  present  themselves  for  regis- 
tration that  they  apply  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration   to   the   County    Clerk   of   the   county 


where  they  may  be  for  instructions  as  to  how 
they  may  be  registered  by  agent.  Those  who 
expect  to  be  absent  on  the  day  named  from  the 
counties  in  which  they  have  their  permanent 
homes  may  register  by  mail,  but  their  mailed 
registration  cards  must  reach  the  places  in  which 
they  have  their  permanent  homes  by  the  day 
named  herein.  They  should  apply  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  County  Clerk  of  the  county  where- 
in they  may  be  for  instructions  as  to  how  they 
may  accomplish  their  registration  by  mail.  In  case 
such  persons  as,  through  sickness  or  absence,  may 
be  unable  to  present  themselves  personally  for 
registration  shall  be  sojourning  in  cities  of  over 
30,000  population,  they  shall  apply  to  the  City 
Clerk  of  the  city  wherein  they  may  be  sojourn- 
ing rather  than  to  the  Clerk  of  the  county.  The 
Clerks  of  counties  and  of  cities  of  over  30,000 
population  in  which  numerous  applications  from 
the  sick  and  from  nonresidents  are  expected  are 
authorized  to  establish  such  agencies  and  to  em- 
ploy and  deputize  such  clerical  force  as  may  be 
necessary    to    accommodate    these    applications. 

The  power  against  which  we  are  arrayed  has 
sought  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  world  by  force. 
To  this  end  it  has  increased  armament  until  it 
has  changed  the  face  of  war.  In  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  think  of  armies, 
there  are  no  armies  in  this  struggle,  there  are 
entire  nations  armed.  Thus,  the  men  who  remain 
to  till  the  soil  and  man  the  factories  are  no  less 
a  part  of  the  army  that  is  France  than  the  men 
beneath  the  battle  flags.  It  must  be  so  with  us. 
It  is  not  an  army  that  we  must  shape  and  train 
for  war;   it  is  a  nation. 

To  this  end  our  people  must  draw  close  in 
one  compact  front  against  a  common  foe.  But 
this  cannot  be  if  each  man  pursues  a  private  pur- 
pose. All  must  pursue  one  purpose.  The  nation 
needs  all  men ;  but  it  needs  each  man  not  in 
the  field  that  will  most  pleasure  him,  but  in  the 
endeavor  that  will  best  serve  the  common  good. 
Thus,  though  a  sharpshooter  pleases  to  operate 
a  trip-hammer  for  the  forging  of  great  guns  and 
an  expert  machinist  desires  to  march  with  the 
flag,  the  nation  is  being  served  only  when  the 
sharpshooter  marches  and  the  machinist  remains 
at  his  levers. 

The  whole  nation  must  be  a  team,  in  which 
each  man  shall  play  the  part  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted.  To  this  end.  Congress  has  provided 
that  the  nation  shall  be  organized  for  war  by 
selection;  that  each  man  shall  be  classified  for 
service  in  the  place  to  which  it  shall  best  serve 
the  general   good   to  call  him. 

The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  overstated. 
It  is  a  new  thing  in  our  history  and  a  landmark 
m  our  progress.  It  is  a  new  manner  of  accepting 
and  vitalizing  our  duty  to  give  ourselves  with 
thoughtful  devotion  to  (he  common  purpose  of 
us  all.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the 
unwilling;  it  is,  rather,  selection  from  a  nation 
which  has  ^volunteered  in  mass.  It  is  no  more  a 
choosing  of  those  who  shall  march  with  the  col- 
ors than  it  is  a  selection  of  those  who  shall  serve 
an  equally  necessary  and  devoted  purpose  in  the 
industries   that   lie   behind   the   battle   line. 

The  day  here  named  is  the  time  upon  which 
all  shall  present  themselves  for  assignment  to 
their  tasks.  It  is  for  that  reason  destined  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  con.spicuous  mo- 
ments in  our  history.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  day  upon  which  the  manhood  of  the  country 
shall  step   forward   in    one   solid    rank   in    defense 
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of  the  ideals  to  which  this  nation  is  consecrated. 
It  is  important  to  those  ideals  no  less  than  to 
the  pride  of  this  generation  in  manifesting  its 
devotion  to  them,  that  there  be  no  gaps  in  the 
ranks. 

It  is  essential  that  the  day  be  approached  in 
thoughtful  apprehension  of  its  significance,  and 
that  we  accord  to  it  the  honor  and  the  meaning 
that  it  deserves.  Our  industrial  need  prescribes 
that  it  be  not  made  a  technical  holiday,  but  the 
stern  sacrifice  that  is  before  us  urges  that  it  be 
carried  in  all  our  hearts  as  a  great  day  of  patri- 
otic devotion  and  obligation,  when  the  duty  shall 
lie  upon  every  man,  whether  he  is  himself  to  be 
registered  or  not,  to  see  to  it  that  the  name  of 
every  male  person  of  the  designated  ages  is  writ- 
ten on  these  lists  of  honor. 

Iisr  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington 
this  i8th  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the   one   hundred   and   forty-first. 

WooDRow  Wilson 

By   the   President: 
Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State. 

See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (May):  Military  un- 
prcparedno=r-.. 

(h)  War  rurposes  and  measures  of  United 
States  government. — Statement  by  secretary  of 
war. — -"One  of  the  traditional  policies  of  the  United 
States  from  its  beginning  has  been  the  avoidance 
of  entangling  alliances.  The  United  States  is  in 
no  entangling  alliance.  We  are  in  this  war  upon 
no  sordid  mission  of  any  sort.  We  do  not  seek 
to  take  the  possessions  of  any  other  people  or 
to  impose  by  force  our  will  upon  any  other  peo- 
ple in  the  making  of  their  government  or  in  an 
encroachment  upon  their  rights.  But  after  a  pa- 
tience perfectly  unparalleled  and  after  an  effort 
worthy  of  our  civilization  to  accomplish  the  recog- 
nition of  our  rights  and  of  our  freedom,  by 
diplomacy  and  by  every  peaceful  art,  America  is 
in  arms  now  to  vindicate  upon  the  battlefield 
the  right  of  democracy  to  exist  against  the  denials 
of  autocracy.  Things  have  come  to  a  pass  in 
this  world  where  all  mankind  must  choose  whether 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  autocratic  in 
their  government  and  militarist  in  their  preten- 
sions or  democratic  in  their  governments  and  just 
in  their  pretensions.  ...  I  want  to  appeal  to 
you  and  to  all  Americans.  Never,  during  the 
progress  of  this  war,  let  us  for  one  instant  for- 
get the  high  and  holy  mission  with  which  we 
entered  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  no  matter 
what  the  temptation.  Let  us  bring  out  of  this 
war  the  flag  of  our  country  as  untarnished  as 
it  goes  in,  sanctified  and  consecrated  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberty  for  all  men  who  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  ...  As  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that  we 
shall  undertake   extensive  military   preparation.    It 


strength  is  to  be  preserved  to  its  maximum  effi- 
ciency. And  it  is  provided  in  the  law  that  when 
these  armies  are  assembled  there  shall  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Regular  Army,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  National  Army.  But  every  man, 
whether  he  has  had  training  in  the  Regular  Army 
or  not,  whether  he  has  had  training  in  the  guard 
or  not,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  selective 
National  Army,  is  ecjual  in  dignity,  in  responsibil- 
ity, and  in  opportunity — a  member  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Modern  times  have 
witnessed  many  new  things.  The  great  science  of 
medicine  and  sanitation  has  wonderfully  advanced, 
and  all  the  safeguards  that  knowledge  and  science 
can  throw  around  our  soldiers  are  to  be  placed 
about  them.  And  in  these  great  encampments, 
where  they  are  to  be  trained,  modern  recreation 
experts  are  to  provide  wholesome  and  attractive 
amusements  for  their  leisure,  so  that  when  they 
come  out  of  the  Army  they  will  have  no  scars 
except  those  honorably  won  in  warfare  against 
the  enemy  of  their  country.  .  .  .  Take  .  .  .  the 
subject  of  aeronautics.  In  191 5  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated something  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  building  of  aircraft  in  the  Army. 
In  191 7  the  appropriation  was  $47,000,000,  and 
now  Congress  has  passed,  and  the  President  has 
signed,  a  bill  which  appropriates  the  great  sum 
of  $639,000,000  for  the  building  of  aeroplanes. 
And  the  program  is  that  American  skill  and  in- 
genuity, American  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
skill  of  handicraftsmen,  of  inexhaustible  resources 
of  supplies,  shall  be  drawn  upon,  and  we  shall 
contribute  to  those  with  whom  we  are  asso- 
ciated in  this  war  abroad  the  unquestionable 
supremacy  of  the  air.  But  to  illustrate  this  com- 
parison further,  under  normal  circumstances  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  our  Army's 
regular  supplies  is  about  $10,000,000,  and  this  year 
for  war  the  first  appropriation  is  $110,000,000. 
In  the  item  of  transportation  for  the  Army,  in- 
stead of  the  peace  time  appropriation  of  some 
$13,000,000  or  $14,000,000,  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  $222,000,000.  For  clothing  and  such 
items,  instead  of  the  ordinary  appropriation  of 
$6,500,000,  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$200,000,000.  .  .  .  And  then  we  must  build  in 
the  United  States  16  cities  within  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  of  three  months.  They  are 
to  be  built  of  wood,  and  each  of  these  16  cities 
is  to  house  40,000  men,  not  only  with  places  of 
shelter,  but  with  places  for  their  cooking,  hos- 
pitals and  all  of  the  buildings  that  ordinarily  go 
with  a  city.  ...  In  the  midst  of  our  military 
enterprises  we  must  be  equally  loyal  to  our  own 
political  theories  here.  All  this  vast  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry  must  be  made  without  the  loss 
of  the  great  physical  and  social  gains  which  we 
have  achieved  in  the  last  hundred  years,  mostly 
years  of  peace  and  fruitful  effort  and  toil.  We 
must  not  allow  the  hours  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple who  work  and  labor  in  factories  and  work- 
shops to  he  upset  and  interfered  with.  We  must 
preserve  the  sweetness  of  our  rights.  We  must 
deeds  of   grace   here,   as  our  soldiers   do 


is   provided   that   the   Armv   of   the   United   States       agree   in  •  .      r       t   .o„   c»o 

shall   consist   of   the   Regular   Army,   the   National       deeds   of  grace   on   the   other   side,   for   I   can   see 


Guard,  and  the  National  Army.  The  Regular 
Army  and  National  Guard  recruited  to  war 
strength,  and  to  them  ought  to  be  added  500,000 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31,  drawn 
from  the  body  of  our  country  by  selective  pro- 
cesses which  will  recognize  the  needs  of  industry, 
the  needs  of  dependents,  and  those  relations  in 
life  which  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  if  our  national 
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the  day  when  our  harbors  will  be  filled  with  the 
mass  of  ships  returning  from  abroad  and  bring- 
ing back  our  soldiers.  .  .  .  The  end  of  this  whole 
matter  is  that  when  this  war  is  over  and  it  is 
definitely  determined  among  the  children  of  men 
that  autocracy  is  bidden  to  veil  its  face  forever; 
when  government  becomes  all  over  the  world 
merely  the  instrument  of  enlightened  popular  will 
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and  judgment ;  when  the  interests  of  the  lowest 
and  the  least  in  every  society  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  interest  of  all  that  society ;  when 
the  rule  of  the  people  is  established  in  the  world 
and  the  historians  write  it  down  that  America, 
born  in  freedom  and  dedicated  to  liberty,  has 
saved  that  great  doctrine  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind — it  will  then  be  said  that  in  191 7  we 
arrayed  our  Nation  and  sent  to  the  war  our 
soldiers ;  that  we  sustained  them  by  our  indus- 
trial enterprises  at  home;  that  we  kept  our  national 
spirit  pure  and  undefiled;  and  that  the  dawn  of 
liberty  for  men  all  over  the  world  dates  from  that 
day  when  our  soldiers,  landed  in  France  and  began 
the  final  conquest  for  freedom." — N.  D.  Baker 
and  F.  K.  Lane,  Nation  in  arms,  pp.  8-13. 

(i)  America's  first  year  in  the  war. — The  fol- 
lowing twelve  sections,  extracted  and  abridged  from 
the  official  report  of  the  secretary'  of  war,  cover 
the  period  from  America's  entry  into  the  war  up  to 
December,  191 7.  They  describe  in  detail  the  im- 
mense military  preparations  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  War  Department  in  creating  a  na- 
tional army  and  equipping  the  same  with  the  neces- 
sary Auxiliary  branches.  "On  the  6th  day  of  April 
Congress  declared  'That  the  state  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
is  hereby  formally  declared.'  By  this  declaration 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  pursuant 
thereto,  the  United  States  entered  the  great  conflict 
which  had  raged  in  Europe  from  August,  1914,  as 
a  belligerent  power,  and  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Nation.  ...  At 
once,  however,  upon  a  declaration  of  a  state  of  war, 
Congress  began  the  consideration  of  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  the  military  forces 
and  the  coordination  of  the  industrial  strength  of 
the  Nation.  It  was  understood  at  the  outset  that 
war  under  modern  conditions  involved  not  only 
larger  armies  than  the  United  States  had  ever 
assembled,  but  also  more  far-reaching  modifications 
of  our  ordinary  industrial  processes  and  wider  de- 
partures from  the  peace-time  activities  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  first  response  from  the  country  to 
the  act  of  Congress  in  declaring  a  state  of  war  came 
in  the  form  of  offers  of  services  from  the  people, 
and  for  weeks  there  poured  into  the  War  Depart- 
ment an  almost  bewildering  stream  of  letters  and 
visitors  offering  service  of  every  kind.  .  .  .  Organ- 
izations and  associations  sprang  up  over  night  in 
thousands  of  places,  inspired  by|;the  hope  that  col- 
lective offers  and  aggregations  of  strength  and  facil- 
ities might  be  more  readily  assimilated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  benevolent  and  philanthropic  societies 
began  to  form  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  as  far 
as  might  be  the  vicarious  griefs  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  military  operations.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  body 
of  a  nation  devoted  to  productive  and  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  evidencing  its  collective  spirit  only 
upon  occasions  for  the  settlement  of  domestic  and 
institutional  questions,  there  arose  the  figure  of  a 
national  spirit  which  had  lain  dormant  until  sum- 
moned by  a  national  emergency ;  but  which,  when 
it  emerged,  was  seen  to  embody  loyalty  to  our 
institutions,  unity  of  purpose,  and  willingness  to 
.sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  entire  people  as  their 
underlying  and  dominant  character.  .  .  .  The  sev- 
eral Government  di'iKirtments,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  other  agencies  of  a  more  or  less 
formal  character  subdivided  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion. Congress  rapidly  perfected  its  legislative  i)ro- 
gram,  and  in  a  few  weeks  very  definite  directions 
began  to  appear  in  the  work   of  preparation. — N. 


D.   Baker,  Report   of  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.   19, 
1917. 

I.  Enlargeiient  of  the  army. — "The  act  of 
May  18,  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment 
of  the  United  States,'  looked  to  three  sources  for 
the  Army  which  it  created:  i.  The  Regular  Army, 
of  which  the  actual  strength  on  June  30,  1917,  was 
250,157  men  and  officers.  The  provisions  of  the 
act,  however,  contemplated  an  increase  of  the 
•Regular  Army  to  18,033  officers  and  470,185  en- 
listed men,  the  increase  being  effected  by  the  imme- 
diate call  of  the  increments  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1916,  and  the  raising  of  all 
branches  of  the  service  to  war  strength.  2.  The 
National  Guard,  reorganized  under  the  National 
Defense  Act,  and  containing  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1917,  approximately  3,803  officers  and  107,320  en- 
listed men.  The  National  Guard,  however,  by  re- 
cruiting of  its  numbers  and  the  raising  of  all  arms 
to  war  strength,  contemplated  a  total  of  13,377 
officers  and  456,800  enlisted  men.  3.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  act  provided  for  a  National  Army,  raised 
by  the  process  of  selective  conscription  or  draft, 
of  which  the  President  was  empowered  to  summon 
two  units  of  500,000  men  each  at  such  time  as  he 
should  determine  wise.  3.  On  the  3d  day  of  July, 
1917,  the  President  by  proclamation  called  into 
the  Federal  service  and  drafted  the  National  G'nrd 
of  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  16  divisional  camps  were  established  for  their 
mobilization  and  training,  as  follows: 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Anniston,  Ala. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 


Deming,  N.  Mex. 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Montgomery  Ala. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
Alexandria,  La. 
Buena  Vista,  Cal. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


"The  principle  of  voluntary  enlistment  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard,  and  to  raise  them  to  war  strength  was 
preserved  in  the  act  of  May  18,  191 7,  the  maximum 
age  for  enlistment  in  both  services  being  fixed  at 
40  years.  Even  before  the  passage  of  the  act, 
however,  very  great  recruiting  activity  was  shown 
thoughout  the  country,  the  total  number  of  en- 
listments in  the  Regular  Army  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  being  160,084.  •  •  •  The  act  authorizing  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  military  establishment 
provided  that  any  deficiency  remaining  in  either 
the  Regular  Army  or  the  National  Guard  hhould 
be  made  up  by  selective  conscription.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  new  method  of  enlistment  so  far 
affected  the  whole  question  of  selection  for  Military 
service  that  any  deductions,  either  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, from  the  number  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments, would  be  unwarranted.  It  is  entirely  just  to 
say  that  the  States  generally  showed  a  most  sympa- 
thetic spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  National  Guard  rcs[ionded  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  the  President's  call.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  act  providing  for  the  temporary 
increase  in  the  Military  Establishment,  very  earnest 
consideration  was  given  by  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  and  by  the  Department  to 
the  i)rinciples  which  would  be  followed  in  creating 
a  military  establishment  under  modern  conditions 
adequate  for  the  tremendous  emergency  facing  the 
Nation.  .  .  .  Our  advcrs:irv,  the  German  Empire, 
had  for  many  years  followed  the  ])ractice  of  univer- 
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sal  compulsory  military  traininR  and  service,  so  that 
it  was  a  nation  of  trained  soldiers.  In  France  the 
same  situation  had  existed.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  volunteer  system  had  continued, 
and  the  British  army  was  relatively  a  small  body. 
The  urgency,  however,  of  the  British  need  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  unbroken  traditions  of 
England,  were  against  even  the  delay  necessary  to 
consider  the  principle  upon  which  action  might  best 
be  taken,  so  that  England's  first  effort  was  reduced 
to  that  volunteer  system,  and  her  subsequent  resort . 
to  the  draft  was  made  after  a  long  experience  in 
raising  vast  numbers  of  men  by  volunteer  enlist- 
ment as  a  result  of  campaigns  of  agitation  and 
patriotic  appeal.  The  war  in  Europe,  however,  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  make  quite  clear  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contest.  It  was  obviously  no  such  war 
as  had  ever  before  occurred,  both  in  the  vast 
numbers  of  men  necessary  to  be  engaged  in  strictly 
mihtary  occupations  and  in  the  elaborate  and  far- 
reaching  organization  of  industrial  and  civil  society 
of  the  Nation  back  of  the  Army.  Our  military  leg- 
islation was  drafted  after  very  earnest  considera- 
tion, to  accomplish  the  following  objects:  .i.  To 
provide  in  successive  bodies  adequate  numbers  of 
men  to  be  trained  and  used  as  combatant  forces. 
2.  To  select  for  these  armies  men  of  suitable  age 
and  strength.  3.  To  distribute  the  burden  of  the 
military  defense  of  the  Nation  in  the  most  equitable 
and  democratic  manner,  and  to  that  end  to  recog- 
nize the  universality  of  the  obligation  of  service. 
4.  To  reserve  to  the  public  authorities  power  so 
to  control  the  selection  of  soldiers  as  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  men  indispensable  to  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  national 
strength  involved  by  the  acceptance  into  military 
service  of  men  whose  greatest  usefulness  is  in  scien- 
tific pursuits  or  in  production.  5.  To  select,  so  far 
as  may  be,  those  men  for  military  service  whose 
family  and  domestic  obligations  could  best  bear 
their  separation  from  home  and  dependents,  and 
thus  to  cause  the  least  possible  distress  among  the 
families  of  the  Nation  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  daily  earnings  of  husbands  and  fathers  for  their 
support." — Ibid. 

2.  Selective  service  law. — "The  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  to  increase  temporarily 
the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
approved  May  18,  1917,  provided  for  the  raising 
and  maintaining  by  selective  draft  of  increments 
(in  addition  to  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard)  of  500,000  men  each,  together  with  recruit 
training  units  for  the  maintenance  of  such  incre- 
ments at  the  maximum  strength,  and  the  raising, 
organizing,  and  maintaining  of  additional  auxiliary 
forces,  and  also  for  raising  and  maintaining  at  their 
maximum  strength,  by  selective  draft  when  neces- 
sary, the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  It 
also  provided  that  such  draft  'shall  be  based  upon 
liability  to  military  service  of  all  male  citizens,  or 
male  persons  not  alien  enemies,  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  30  years,  both  inclusive';  that  the 
several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  furnish  their  proportionate  shares 
or  quotas  of  the  citizen  soldiery  determined  in 
proportion  to  the  population  thereof,  with  certain 
credits  allowed  for  volunteer  enlistments  in 
branches  of  the  service  then  organized  and  existing. 
The  Nation  was  confronted  with  the  task  of  con- 
structing, without  delay,  an  organization  by  which 
the  selection  might  be  made  for  the  entire  country 
by  means  of  a  uniform  and  regulated  system.  .  .  . 


The  immediate  need  was  for  a  comprehensive  regis- 
tration of  every  male  of  draft  age.  To  effect  this 
registration  each  State  was  divided  into  districts 
containing  a  population  of  approximately  30,000 
in  each,  of  which  a  registration  board  was  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Usually  this  board  consisted  of 
the  sheriff,  the  county  health  officer,  and  the 
county  clerk;  and  where  the  county's  population, 
exclusive  of  cities  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants, 
exceeded  that  number,  additional  registration  boards 
were  appointed.  Cities  of  over  30,000  were  treated 
as  separate  units.  The  election  district  was  estab- 
lished as  the  actual  unit  for  registration  in  order 
that  the  normal  election  machinery  might  be 
utilized,  and  a  registrar  for  every  800  of  population 
in  each  voting  or  election  precinct  was  appointed 
by  the  registration  board.  In  cities  approximating 
30,000  of  population,  the  registration  board  was 
made  up  of  city  officials,  and  where  the  population 
exceeded  the  unit  number  additional  registration 
boards  of  three  members  were  appointed,  one  a 
licensed  physician.  Governors  and  mayors  were 
given  considerable  latitude  in  making  geographical 
divisions  of  the  States  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  registration  jurisdictions;  the  only  Umita- 
tion  being  that  approximately  30,000  inhabitants 
should  be  included  within  the  confines  of  a  district. 
The  general  scheme  was  that  the  board  of  three 
should  exercise  supervision  over  the  precinct  regis- 
trars, the  governors  supervising  the  work  of  the 
registration  boards,  while  the  mayors  of  cities 
containing  30,000  or  more  inhabitants  acted  as  in- 
termediaries between  governors  and  registration 
boards.  Each  State  was  constituted  a  separate  unit 
and  each  governor  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  in  his  State.  By  proclamation  of 
the  President,  dated  May  18,  191 7,  Tuesday,  June 
5,  191 7,  was  designated  as  registration  day  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico;  and,  due  to  the  fact 
that  registration  organization  of  the  States  had  been 
so  quickly  and  thoroughly  completed,  about  10,000,- 
000  male  citizens  of  the  designated  ages  were  regis- 
tered on  the  day  set,  and  the  first  step  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  selective  service  law  was  accomplished. 
Registration  consisted  in  entering  on  a  card  essen- 
tial facts  necessary  to  a  complete  identification  of 
the  registrant  and  a  preliminary  survey  of  his 
domestic  and  economic  circumstances.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  registration  throughout  the  entire 
country  was  carried  out  in  the  main  by  the  volun- 
tary energetic  efforts  of  citizens,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  thereb;^  saved  a  very  great  expense 
through  the  efficient  organization  which  had  been 
constructed  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  mate- 
rials during  the  short  period  of  sixteen  days.  .  .  . 
The  initial  step  in  the  process  of  examination  and 
selection  was  to  establish  the  order  of  liability  of 
each  of  the  10,000,000  registrants  to  be  called 
for  service.  ...  In  order  to  establish  the  order 
of  liability  of  each  registrant  in  relation  to  the 
other  registrants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
local  board,  a  drawing  was  held  July  20,  191 7,  in 
the  Public  Hearing  Room  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  as  a  result  of  which  every 
registrant  was  given  an  order  number  and  his 
liability  to  be  called  for  examination  and  selection 
determined  by  the  order  number.  .  .  .  The  deter- 
mination of  the  order  of  availability  left  only  the 
process  of  physical  examination  and  elimination. 
The  War  Department,  through  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General's  Office,  had  already  determined  and 
given  notice  of  the  number  of  men  to  be  furnished 
by   each   State,  and  at  the  date   of   the   drawing 
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practically  every  State  had  ascertained  and  notified 
its  local  boards  of  the  number  required  to  com- 
plete their  respective  quotas  for  the  first  draft. 
The  calculations  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the 
States  for  the  quotas  were  based  upon  section  2 
of  the  act  of  May  i^.  .  .  .  The  Selective  Service 
Law  required  certain  persons  to  be  exempted  from 
military  service,  including  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  officers,  ministers  of 
religion,  students  of  divinity,  persons  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  certain 
aliens.  The  law  further  authorized  the  discharge 
from  draft,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President 
might  prescribe,  of  county  and  municipal  officers, 
customhouse  clerks  and  other  persons  employed  by 
the  United  States  in  certain  classes  of  work,  pilots 
and  mariners,  and,  within  prescribed  limitations, 
registrants  in  a  status  with  respect  to  persons  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  support,  and  persons  found 
physically  or  morally  unfit.  Exemption  from  com- 
batant service  only  was  authorized  in  the  case  of 
persons  found  to  be  members  of  any  well-recognized 
rehgious  sect  or  organizations  whose  existing  creed 
or  principles  forbid  its  members  to  participate  in 
war  in  any  form,  and  whose  religious  convictions 
are  against  war  or  participation  therein.  On  June 
30,  1 91 7,  the  President  promulgated  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  authorized  by  the  law  prescribing  the 
reasons  for  and  manner  of  granting  discharges,  and 
the  procedure  of  local  and  district  boards.  .  .  . 
By  regulation  the  case  of  every  person  discharged 
from  the  operation  of  the  selective  service  law  by 
a  local  board  on  the  ground  of  dependency  was 
automatically  taken  to  the  district  board  for  review, 
the  appeal  being  noted  by  Government  appeal 
agents  appointed  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 
Registrants  whose  claims  were  disallowed  by  local 
boards  appealed  in  large  numbers  to  district  boards. 
Thus  was  obtained  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  of 
decisions  in  dep»endency  cases,  which  were  by  far 
the  most  difficult  of  determination  and  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  most  numerous,  of  the  classes  of 
cases  throughout  the  first  draft.  .  .  .  The  total  cost 
of  the  draft  can  not  be  estimated  accurately  at  this 
time,  but,  based  upon  the  data  at  hand,  the  total 
registration  and  selection  of  the  first  687,000  men 
has  amounted  to  an  approximate  expenditure  of 
$S,6oo,ooo,  or  about  $8.11  unit  cost.  The  unprece- 
dented character  of  this  undertaking  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  Congress,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  act  which  authorized  it,  entertained 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a  plan  could  be  devised 
which  would  apply  so  new  a  principle  of  selection 
for  national  service  without  much  misunderstanding 
and  unhappiness.  But  the  results  have  been  of  a 
most  inspiring  kind  and  have  demonstrated  the 
universal  willingness  of  our  people  to  serve  in  the 
defense  of  our  liberties  and  to  commit  the  selection 
of  the  Nation's  defenders  to  the  Nation  itself.  .  .  . 
The  success  of  this  great  undertaking  is,  of  course, 
primarily  due  to  the  painstaking  forethought  and 
the  statesmanlike  breadth  of  view  with  which  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  and  his  associates  or- 
ganized the  machinery  for  its  execution.  But  other 
elements  have  contributed  to  its  success,  and  first 
among  these  was  the  determination  to  rely  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  governors  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  the  as.sembling  of  the  registration  and 
exemption  boards.  By  reason  of  this  association  of 
State  and  local  agencies  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment the  law  came  as  no  outside  mandate  en- 
forced by  soldiers,  but  as  a  working  of  the  home 
institutions  in  the  hands  of  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances pursuing  a  clear  process  of  selection,  and 
resulting  in  a  gift  by  the  States  to  the  Nation  of 


a  body  of  men  to  be  trained.  The  press  of  the 
country  cooperated  in  a  most  helpful  way,  draw- 
ing the  obvious  distinctions  between  this  mode  of 
selection  and  those  punitive  drafts  which  have 
sometimes  been  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of  vol- 
unteering, and  pointing  out  to  the  young  men  of 
the  country  that  the  changed  conditions  of  warfare 
made  necessary  a  mode  of  selection  which  would 
preserve  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  as  a 
foundation  for  successful  military  operations.  .  .  . 
The  problem  presented  involved  not  merely  the 
selection  of  forces  to  be  trained  into  armies  but 
officers  to  do  the  training.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  national  defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  had  been  authorized.  .  .  .  The 
largest  number  of  commissions  were  issued  in  the 
technical  services,  for  which  professional  non- 
military  training  was  the  principal  requisite.  The 
largest  reserve  corps  was  that  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment, in  which  more  than  12,000  physicians 
were  commissioned.  The  expansion  of  these  tech- 
nical services  proceeded  easily  upon  the  basis  of  the 
reserve  corps  beginning,  but  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  commissions  in  the  strictly  military  or 
combatant  branches  of  the  service  was  relatively 
small.  .  .  .  The  virtue  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  however,  became  instantly 
apparent  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  as  it  enabled 
the  department  to  establish  officers'  training  camps 
for  the  rapid  production  of  officers." — N.D.Baker, 
Report  of  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  ig,  1917. — See 
also  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (May)  Military  unpreparedness. 
3.  Training  camps. — "Accepting  the  Plattsburg 
experiment  as  the  basis  and  using  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
Plattsburg  system  of  training,  the  department  es- 
tablished a  series  of  training  camps,  sixteen  in 
number,  which  were  opened  on  the  isth  of  May, 
1917.  The  camps  were  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of 
entrance  and  training  with  the  least  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  travel  to  prepare  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Officers  previously  commissioned  in 
the  reserve  corps  were  required  to  attend  the  camps, 
and,  in  addition,  approximately  30,000  selected  can- 
didates were  accepted  from  among  the  much  greater 
number  who  applied  for  admission.  Tliese  camps 
were  organized  and  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  department  commanders;  applicants  were  re- 
quired to  state  their  qualifications  and  a  rough 
apportionment  was  attempted  among  the  candidates 
to  the  several  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
camp,  27,341  officers  were  commissioned  and  di- 
rected to  report  at  the  places  selected  for  the 
training  of  the  new  army.  By  this  process,  we 
supplied  not  only  the  officers  needed  for  the  Na- 
tional Army  but  filled  the  roster  of  the  Regular 
Army,  to  which  substantial  additions  were  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  addition  of  the  full  number  of 
increments  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916.  The  results  of  the  first  series  of  camps 
were  most  satisfactory  and,  anticipating  the  calling 
of  further  increments  of  the  National  Army,  a 
second  series  of  camps  was  authorized,  to  begin 
August  27,  1917,  under  rules  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  and  their  apportionment  throughout  the 
country  which  were  much  more  searching  and  em- 
bodied those  improvements  which  are  always  pos- 
sible in  the  light  of  experience.  ...  It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  or  describe  in  any 
detail  the  service  of  science  in  this  war,  but  when 
the  history  of  the  struggle  comes  to  be  written  it 
will  be  found  that  the  masters  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  sciences  have  thrown  their  talents  and  tjie'r 
ingenuity  into  the  service,  that  their  researches  have 
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been  at  the  very  basis  of  military  progress,  and 
that  the  victory  rests  as  much  upon  a  nation's 
supremacy  in  the  researches  and  adaptations  of 
science  as  it  does  upon  the  number  and  valor  of 
its  soldiers.  Indeed,  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  modern  war  engages  all 
of  the  resources  of  nations  and  that  that  nation  will 
emerge  victorious  wliich  has  most  completely  used 
and  coordinated  all  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  forces  of  its  people.  .  .  .  These  training 
camps  for  officers  .  .  .  disclosed  an  unsuspected 
source  of  military  strength.  Nobody  will  suppose 
that,  with  the  growing  intricacy  of  military  science 
and  the  industrial  arts  related  to  it,  a  country  can 
dispense  with  trained  professional  soldiers.  The 
fundamentals  of  military  discipline  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
assemble  rapidly  and  effectively  adequate  military 
forces,  there  must  alwaj's  be  in  the  country  a  body 
of  men  to  whom  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  a  career  and 
who  have  acquired  from  their  youth  those  qualities 
which  have,  from  the  beginning,  distiiiguished  the 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point: 
the  disciplined  honor,  the  unfaltering  courage,  the 
comprehension  of  sacrifice,  and  that  knowing  obe- 
dience which  proceeds  from  constant  demonstra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  effective  cooperation  in  war 
requires  instant  compliance  with  the  command  of 
authority.  .  .  .  These  training  camps  have  taught 
us  that,  given  this  relatively  small  body  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  the  Nation  has  at  hand  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  body  of  splendid  material  which 
can  be  rapidly  made  to  supplement  the  professional 
soldier.  When  the  first  camp  was  opened,  the 
colleges,  military  schools,  and  high  schools  of  the 
country  poured  out  a  stream  of  young  men  whose 
minds  had  been  trained  in  the  classroom  and  whose 
bodies  had  been  made  supple  and  virile  on  the 
athletic  field.  They  came  with  intelligence,  energy, 
and  enthusiasm  and,  under  a  course  of  intensive 
training,  rapidly  took  on  the  added  discipline  and 
capacities  necessary  to  equip  them  for  the  duties 
of  officers.  .  .  .  The  trained  professional  soldiers 
of  the  Army  received  this  great  body  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  capacity  with  hospitality  and 
quickly  impressed  upon  it  a  soldierly  character. 
The  young  men  brought  to  their  training  habits 
which  they  had  formed  for  success  as  civilians,  but 
which  their  patriotic  enthusiasm  rendered  easily 
available  in  new  lines  of  endeavor  for  the  service 
of  the  country.  They  brought,  too,  another  ele- 
ment of  great  value.  They  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  democracy  of  the  college  and  high  school;  they 
recognized  themselves  as  new  and  temporary  ad- 
venturers in  a  military  hfe;  and  they,  therefore, 
reflected  into  our  military  preparation  the  fresh 
and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  democracy." — Ibid. 

4.  One  army. — "The  three  divisions  of  the  Army, 
namely,  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  National  Army,  were  very  different  organ- 
izations as  we  contemplated  them  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  temporary  increase  of 
the  Mihtary  Establishment.  The  Regular  Army 
was  a  veteran  establishment  of  professional  soldiers; 
the  National  Guard  a  volunteer  organization  of 
local  origin  maintained  primarily  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  domestic  order  in  the  several  States,  with 
an  emergency  duty  toward  the  national  defense; 
the  National  Army  an  unknown  quantity,  made  up 
of  men  to  be  selected  arbitrarily  by  tests  and  rules 
as  yet  to  be  formulated,  unorganized,  untrained, 
existing  only  in  theory  and,  therefore,  problematical 
as  to  its  spirit  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 


fit  it  for  use.  Congress,  however,  most  wisely 
provided  so  far  as  possible  for  an  elimination  of 
these  differences.  Enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army 
or  National  Guard  werr  authorized  to  be  made  for 
tlie  period  of  the  war  rather  than  for  fi.xed  terms; 
the  ma.xinium  and  minimum  ages  of  enlistment  in 
the  Regular  .\rmy  and  National  Guard  were  as- 
similated the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of 
the  three  forces  were  made  largely  identical.  In- 
deed, the  act  created  but  one  army,  selected  by 
three  processes.  The  wisdom  of  Congress  in  this 
course  became  instantly  apparent.  Spirited  young 
men  throughout  the  country  began  at  once  to  enlist 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  .vho 
might  have  been  deterred  from  such  enlistments 
had  their  obligation  been  for  a  fixed  period  rather 
than  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Many  men  asked 
themselves  but  one  question:  'By  which  avenue  of 
service  will  I  earliest  get  to  France?'  The  men  in 
the  National  Army  soon  caught  this  spirit  and, 
while  the  department  .  .  .  [endeavored]  to  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
National  Army  those  intimacies  which  belong  to 
men  who  come  from  the  same  city  or  town,  and  to 
preserve  the  honorable  traditions  of  military  organi- 
zations which  have  histories  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try in  other  wars,  the  fact  still  .  .  .  [remained] 
that  the  army  .  .  .  [was]  rapidly  becoming  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  sense  of  origin 
from  a  particular  State,  or  association  with  a  par- 
ticular neighborhood  more  and  more  submerged  by 
the  rising  sense  of  national  service  and  national 
identity." — Ibid. 

5.  Cantonments. — "The  preparation  of  places 
for  the  training  of  the  recruits  thus  brought  into 
the  service  was  a  task  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  191 7,  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  several  departments  were  directed  to  select 
sites  for  the  construction  of  cantonments  for  the 
training  of  the  mobihzed  National  Guard  and  the 
National  Army.  The  original  intention  was  the 
construction  of  32  cantonments.  The  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  were  soon 
seen  to  be  insufficient,  and  further  study  of  the 
problem  seemed  to  show  that  it  would  be  unwise 
so  seriously  to  engage  the  resources  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Guard  was  ready  to  be  mobilized,  that  its  training 
by  reason  of  service  on  the  Mexican  border  was 
substantial,  and  that  its  early  use  abroad  in  con- 
junction with  the  Regular  Army  would  render 
permanent  camps  less  important.  The  number  was, 
therefore,  cut  to  16  divisional  cantonments,  and  the 
National  Guard  was  mobilized  in  camps  for  the 
most  part  under  canvas,  with  only  certain  divisional 
storehouses  and  quarters  for  special  uses  constructed 
of  wood.  Because  of  the  open  weather  during  the 
winter  months,  the  National  Guard  camps  were 
located  in  the  southern  States.  The  National  Army 
cantonments  were  located  within  the  lines  of  the 
military  division.  A  special  division  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  Department  was  established, 
known  as  the  emergency  construction  division,  and 
to  it  was  given  the  task  of  erecting  the  canton- 
ment buildings  and  such  buildings  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  National  Guard.  On  May  17, 
1917,  Col.  I.  W.  Littell,  of  the  Regular  Army; 
was  detailed  to  assemble  and  direct  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  cantonment  division  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  whose  duties  were  to  consist 
of  providing  quarters  and  camps  for  the  training 
and  housing  of  the  New  National  Army,  which 
was  to  be  selected  by  conscription  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  Congress  dated  May  18,  1917.  .  .  .  In- 
quiries were   immediately   made  and  all  available 
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means  used  by  telegraph,  correspondence,  and  con- 
sultation to  get  in  touch  with  the  ablest  con- 
structors, engineers,  draftsmen,  purchasing  agents, 
and  other  specialists  of  broad  experience  in  their 
respective  vocations  from  which  an  efficient  and 
experienced  organization  could  be  selected.  All  of 
those  selected  who  became  attached  to  the  organi- 
zation in  an  official  capacity  gave  up  responsible 
and  remunerative  positions  to  give  the  Government 
the  benefit  of  their  services.  They  all  being  over 
the  draft-age  limit  and  representative  technical  men 
of  repute  and  standing  in  their  community,  a  splen- 
did precedent  of  patriotism  was  established.  The 
assembling  of  an  organizaation  and  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  work  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  accomplishing  all  that  human  ingenuity, 
engineering,  and  constructing  skill  could  devise  in 
the  brief  time  available." — N.  D.  Baker,  Report  of 
Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  19,  191 7. 

6.  National  army  camps. — "Sixteen  National 
Army  camps  were  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  at  points  selected  by  the  War 
Department.  The  camps  were  carefully  laid  out 
by  experienced  town  planners  and  engineers  to 
give  best  results  considering  all  viewpoints.  A 
typical  cantonment  city  will  house  40,000  men. 
Each  barrack  building  .  .  .  housing  150  men  and 
provide  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  man.  Such 
a  cantonment  complete  contains  between  1,000  and 
1,200  buildings  and  covers  about  2,000  acres.  In 
addition,  each  cantonment  has  a  rifle  range,  drill, 
parade,  and  maneuver  grounds  of  about  2,000  acres. 
In  many  cases  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  entire  site 
had  to  be  cleared  of  woods  and  stumps.  The 
various  military  units  were  located  on  principal  or 
primary  roads — a  regiment  being  treated  as  a 
primary  unit.  About  25  miles  of  roads  were  con- 
structed at  each  cantonment,  and  sewers,  water 
supply,  lighting  facilities,  and  other  improvements 
installed.  An  infantry  regiment  requires  22  barrack 
buildings,  6  for  officers'  quarters,  3  storehouses,  i 
infirmary  building,  28  lavatories,  with  hot  and 
cold  shower  baths,  or  a  total  of  59  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  regi- 
mental units,  each  cantonment  has  buildings  for 
divisional  headquarters,  quartermaster  depots,  laun- 
dry receiving  and  distributing  stations,  base  hos- 
pitals having  1,000  beds,  post  exchanges,  and  other 
buildings  for  general  use.  At  several  of  the  can- 
tonments remount  stations  have  been  provided, 
some  of  them  having  a  capacity  to  maintain  12,000 
horses." — Ibid. 

7.  National  guard  camps. — "In  addition  to  the 
National  Army  camps,  plans  were  made  for  the 
construction  of  16  National  Guard,  two  embarka- 
tion and  one  quartermaster  training  camp,  but  the 
construction  of  these  items  did  not  involve  so  large 
an  expenditure  as  the  National  Army  camps,  as 
provision  was  made  for  fewer  units  and  only  tent- 
age  quarters  for  the  men  in  the  National  Guard 
camps  was  provided.  Modern  storehouses,  kitch- 
ens, mess  shelters,  lavatories,  shower  baths,  base 
hospitals,  and  remount  depots  were  built,  and  water, 
sewerage,  heating,  and  light  systems  installed  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  $1,900,000  for  each  camp. 
This  work  involved  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  public  money.  It  required  the  selection  of  con- 
tractors who  had  had  experience  in  great  construc- 
tion undertakings,  but  required  also  a  constant 
supervision  and  a  very  elaborate  system  of  ac- 
counting and  checkmg.  In  order  to  perfect  all 
these  agencies  the  War  Department  availed  itself 
of  the  services  of  many  citizens  and  associations 
which  had  special  experience  and  skill  in  matters 
involved.   .   .   .  The   work   would   have   been   im- 


possible without  the  cooperation  of  the  committees 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  co- 
ordinated the  supply  and  the  transoortation  of  the 
necessary  materials,  and  aided  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Department  at  every  point  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  business  and  industrial  questions  pre- 
sented."— Ibid. 

8.  Commission  on  training  camp  activities. — 
"From  the  very  beginning  it  was  realized  that  this 
army  ought  to  have  all  the  advantages  with  which 
the  best  thought  of  the  country  has  sought  to 
surround  the  life  of  its  young  men,  and  that  we 
had  no  right  to  neglect  provision  for  wholesome 
leisure-hour  occupations  nor  to  allow  the  surround- 
ings of  these  great  encampments  to  be  less  stimulat- 
ing and  less  worthy  than  our  social  conscience  now 
requires  in  the  normal  city  and  village  life  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  That  problem  can  be  shortly  stated 
as  follows:  Here  we  have  30,000  young  men,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  days  are  given  to  strenuous 
and  exhilarating  physical  discipline.  Their  hours 
of  relaxation  are  to  be  provided  for,  in  order  that 
idleness,  weariness,  homesickness,  and  monotony 
may  not  prejudicially  affect  their  spirit  and  their 
lives.  ...  At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  de- 
partment created  a  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  and  through  it  undertook  to  coordinate 
all  the  agencies  which  could  be  brought  together 
to  work  for  the  great  object  in  hand.  The  War 
Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties was  appointed  in  April,  191 7,  .  .  .  [under  the 
chairmanship  of]  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  of  New 
York.  .  .  .  When  one  considers  that  these  men  in 
camp  .  .  .  [had]  left  their  families,  home  and 
friends,  their  clubs,  churches  and  college  gatherings, 
their  dances,  their  town  libraries,  athletic  fields, 
theaters  and  movie  houses — in  fact  all  the  normal 
social  relationships  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed— and  have  entered  a  strange  new  life  in 
which  everything  is  necessarily  subordinated  to  the 
need  of  creating  an  efficient  fighting  force,  the  im- 
portance of  the  commission's  work  becomes  appar- 
ent. .  .  .  The  task  of  this  commission,  therefore  .  .  . 
[was]  to  re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old 
social  ties — to  furnish  these  young  men  a  substitute 
for  the  recreational  and  relaxational  opportunities 
to  which  they  .  .  .  [had]  been  accustomed.  In 
brief,  to  rationalize,  as  far  as  it  .  .  .  [could]  be 
done,  the  bewildering  environments  of  a  war 
camp." — Ibid. — See  also  below:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  IX.  War  relief:  g. 

9.  Aviation.— "On  the  3d  of  March,  1915,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  creation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Upon  this 
committee  were  representatives  of  the  Treasury, 
War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  military  experi- 
ments in  the  air  service  were  tentative  and  small. 
Our  own  experience  on  the  Mexican  border  showed 
the  art  of  flying  in  its  infancy.  At  that  time  we 
had  not  in  .  .  .  [the  United  States]  an  adequate 
.supply  of  airplanes  for  reconnaissance  purposes 
upon  a  very  limited  scale,  nor  were  our  manufac- 
turers equipped  to  turn  out  rapidly  reliable  scout- 
ing machines.  .  .  .  Under  the  conditions  of  warfare 
on  the  western  front  in  Europe,  supremacy  in  the 
air  entails  supremacy  on  the  land.  Realizing  this, 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  on  the  i6th  day 
of  May,  191 7,  established  the  .Aircraft  Production 
Board,  which  immediately  worked  out  a  special  air 
program,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  Congress  made 
the  necessary  provisions  for  its  execution  by  the 
passage  of  a  special  measure  authorizing  groat  ex- 
penditures and  the  creation  of  a  special  personnel. 
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Prior  to  1910  the  larj^est  sum  expended  lor  Army 
aviation  was  $300,000.  In  the  latter  year,  how- 
ever, a  special  urj^ent  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$500,000  was  made,  and  in  the  year  1917  appro- 
priations aggregating  substantially  $700,000,000 
were  made  for  the  development  of  the  Army's  air 
war  activities.  The  rejjort  ol  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer .  .  .  contains  the  outlines  of  a  romance,  the 
story  of  a  new  development  of  subtle  adaptations 
and  of  the  fine  capacity  of  our  people  to  seize  a 
new  and  infant  art,  make  themselves  masters  of  it, 
and  work  out  its  mechanical  development  under  the 
spur  of  the  country's  need  for  patriotic  service. 
.  .  .  The  standardization  of  planes,  engines,  and 
parts  to  facilitate  quantity  production,  the  devel- 
opment of  .the  Liberty  Motor,  and  the  generous 
cooperation  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  manufac- 
turers to  speed  and  perfect  these  devices,  will  be 
recognized  as  performances  which  justify  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress  in  providing  so  generously 
for  this  most  important  military  development." — 
Ibid. 

10.  Engineering  department. — "This  great  di- 
vision of  the  War  Department  in  times  of  peace 
devotes  the  major  part  of  its  energy  to  works  of 
internal  improvements  and  to  the  supervision  of, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  navigable  waters; 
but  in  time  of  war  it  immediately  becomes  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  Military  Establishment.  It  was, 
therefore,  called  upon  not  only  to  render  assistance 
of  an  engineering  kind  in  the  establishment  of 
training  camps,  but  had  to  establish  camps  for  the 
rapid  training  in  military  engineering  of  large  addi- 
tions to  its  own  personnel,  and  to  undertake  the 
rapid  mobilization  and  training  of  additional  en- 
gineer troops,  of  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  were  but  two  regiments.  One  of  the 
earliest  opportunities  for  actual  assistance  to  the 
countries  associated  with  us  in  this  war  was  pre- 
sented to  this  department.  ...  It  was  easily  fore- 
seen that  our  own  army  in  France  would  require 
large  railroad  facilities  both  in  the  operation  of 
permanent  railroads  for  the  handling  of  our  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  temporary  roads  behind  our  Army. 
In  the  meantime  regiments  of  engineer  troops,  if 
speedily  organized  and  dispatched  to  Europe,  could 
both  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  British  and 
French  Armies  and  acquire  the  training  and  ex- 
perience which  would  make  them  valuable  at  a 
later  stage  to  us.  Accordingly  nine  such  regiments 
were  organized  and  [sent  over].  ...  In  addition  to 
these,  a  tenth  regiment,  composed  of  men  skilled 
in  forestry  and  lumbering,  was  organized  and  sent 
abroad,  and  is  now  operating  [December,  191 7]  in 
a  foreign  forest  cutting  out  lumber  supplies  for 
the  use  of  our  associates  and  ourselves.  Concur- 
rently with  the  formation  of  these  special  engineer 
troops  the  department  undertook  the  collection  of 
material  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  our 
own  lines  of  supply  abroad.  ...  It  has  been 
found  necessary  for  us  ourselves  to  undertake  the 
accumulation  of  railroad  material  for  our  own  use 
in  the  theater  of  war  .  .  .  [which  involved]  the 
creation  of  entire  transportation  systems  and  the 
actual  construction  and  operation  of  railroads  with 
the  elaborate  terminal  facilities  needed  for  the  rapid 
unloading  and  dispatch  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 
troops.  .  .  .  The  engineer  is  the  bridge  over  which 
discoveries  of  science  pass  into  the  practical  uses 
of  everyday  hfe.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a 
school  for  Army  engineers  which  would  keep  con- 
stantly engaged  upon  research  and  as  constantly 
engaged  in  devising  modes  and  appliances  for  the 
application    of    scientific    discoveries    in     military 


matters.  In  the  present  war,  as  doubtless  in  all 
wars,  the  inventive  faculty  is  aroused  to  unwonted 
activity ;  not  only  do  our  own  scientists  and  in- 
ventors produce  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
can  be  adapted  to  immediate  military  use,  but 
our  adversaries  are  likewise  fertile  and  appear  on 
the  battle  field  with  new  agencies  and  appliances 
which  must  be  met  defensively  and  surpassed  offen- 
sively. .  .  .  The  education  system  of  the  Army, 
beginning  with  the  Mihtary  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  following  through  the  service  school  and 
the  War  College,  should  be  rounded  up  by  the 
construction  of  a  scientific  institution  with  labora- 
tory facilities  and  experimental  resources,  to  which 
the  Regular  Army  officers  could  have  recourse  for 
the  final  training  of  their  special  talents.  .  .  .  Sav- 
ages fight  with  bludgeons;  civilized  men  with  their 
wits.  A  civilized  country  should,  therefore,  keep 
its  wits  so  ordered  as  to  be  able  rapidly  to  use 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  so  long  as  it 
is  necessary  for  our  country  to  maintain  a  military 
establishment  as  a  protection  against  the  sudden 
and  unavoidable  emergency  of  war,  the  counsels  of 
prudence  and  forethought  bid  us  take  such  steps 
as  will  enable  us  to  afford  surprises  to  our  enemy, 
rather  than  to  lag  inquiringly  and  defensively  be- 
hind the  surprises  which  he  prepares  for  us.  .  .  . 
The  submarine  and  airplane  are  the  most  spec- 
tacular scientific  novelties,  but  there  are  many 
others.  Instruments  of  extreme  delicacy,  applying 
old  principles  in  new  ways,  and  familiar  devices 
put  to  unfamiliar  uses  all  count  for  success  in 
military  operations  and  strengthen  both  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  values  of  arms  in  the  field." — N. 
D.  Baker,  Report,  Dec.  19,  191 7. 

II.  Council  of  National  Defense. — "In  my  last 
annual  report  I  referred  to  the  legislation  enacted 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Defense  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Shortly  thereafter  the  council  was  or- 
ganized, its  advisory  commission  appointed,  a  di- 
rector chosen,  and  its  activities  planned.  It  ap-^ 
propriately  directed  its  first  attention  to  the  indus- 
trial situation  of  the  country  and,  by  the  creation 
of  committees  representative  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries, brought  together  a  great  store  of  informa- 
tion both  as  to  our  capacity  for  manufacture  and 
as  to  the  readaptations  possible  in  an  emergency 
for  rapid  production  of  supplies  of  military  value. 
Under  the  law  of  its  creation,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  not  an  executive  body,  its  prin- 
cipal function  being  to  supervise  and  direct  investi- 
gations and  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  with 
regard  to  a  large  variety  of  subjects.  The  advisory 
commission  is  thus  advisory  to  a  body  which  is 
itself  advisory,  and  the  subordinate  bodies  author- 
ized to  be  created  are  collectors  of  data  upon  which 
advice  can  be  formulated.  There  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  subdivide  the  executive 
function,  but  rather  to  strengthen  it  by  equipping 
it  with  carefully  matured  recommendations  based 
upon  adequate  surveys  of  conditions.  The  extent 
of  the  council's  powers  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
understood, with  the  result  that  it  has  been  deemed 
an  inapt  instrument,  and  from  time  to  time  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  looking  to  the  donation  to  it 
of  power  to  execute  its  conclusions.  ...  In  the 
first  place,  the  council  brings  together  the  heads 
of  the  departments  ordinarily  concerned  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  problems  which  affect  the 
national  defense  and  undoubtedly  prevents  dupli- 
cations of  work  and  overlappings  of  jurisdiction. 
It  also  makes  available  for  the  special  problems  of 
individual  departments  the  results  attained  in  other 
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departments  which  have  been  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  same  problem  from  some  other  points  of 
view.  In  the  second  place,  the  council  supplements 
the  activities  of  the  Cabinet  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  by  bringing  together  in  a  committee, 
as  it  were,  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  con- 
sideration of  problenjs  which,  when  maturely 
studied,  can  be  presented  for  the  President's  judg- 
ment. With  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war, 
however,  the  usefulness  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  became  instantly  more  obvious.  .  .  .  The 
Council  of  National  Defense  was  the  only  national 
agency  at  all  equipped  to  receive  and  direct  this 
aroused  spirit  seeking  appropriate  modes  of  action, 
and  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  task  because 
among  the  members  of  the  council  were  those 
Cabinet  officers  whose  normal  activities  brought 
them  into  constant  contact  with  all  the  varied 
peace-time  activities  of  the  people  and  who  were, 


tary  of  the  Treasury,  the  purchasing  of  allied  good? 
in  the  United  States  is  effected.  .  .  .  Under  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress,  the  President  .  .  .  com- 
mitted certain  definite  problems  to  special  agencies. 
The  food  administration,  the  fuel  administration, 
and  the  shipping  problem  being  each  in  the  hands 
of  experts  specially  selected  under  appropriate  en- 
actments. In  large  part,  these  activities  are  separa- 
ble from  the  general  questions  considered  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  War  Industries 
Board,  but  there  are  necessary  relations  between 
them  which  it  has  been  found  quite  simple  to  ar- 
range by  conference  and  consultation.  ...  In  the 
meantime  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  the  council  itself  .  .  . 
continued  to  perform  the  original  advisory  func- 
tions committed  to  them  by  the  National  Defense 
Act."— /fe/d.— See  also  U.S.  A.:  1917  (May):  Mobil- 
ization of  civilian  forces;  IQ17-1919:  Effect  of  war. 


DEB.\RKATION   OF   AMERICAN    MARINES    IN    FRANCE,  JUNE,   1917 


therefore,  best  qualified  to  judge  the  most  useful 
opportunities  in  the  new  state  of  things  for  men 
and  interests  of  which  they  respectively  knew  the 
normal  relations.  For  the  more  specialized  prob- 
lems of  the  national  defense,  notably  those  dealing 
with  the  production  of  war  materials,  the  council 
authorized  the  organization  of  subordinate  bodies 
of  experts,  and  the  General  Munitions  Board  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  which  required  not  only  the 
maximum  production  of  existing  munition-making 
industries  in  the  country,  but  the  creation  of  new 
capacity  for  production  and  its  correlation  with 
similar  needs  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. .  .  .  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  General  Munitions  Board  was 
replaced  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  con 
sists  of  a  chairman,  a  representative  of  the  Army 
a  representative  of  the  Navy,  a  representative  of 
labor  and  the  three  members  of  the  Allied  Purchas- 
ing Commission  through  whom,  under  arrangement.* 
made  with  the  foreign  Governments  by  the  Secre- 


13.  Visiting  War  Missions. — "After  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  missions  of  a 
diplomatic  and  military  character  from  the  great 
belligerent  countries  at  war  with  Germany  visited 
the  United  States.  Upon  each  of  them  men  of 
miUtary  distinction  and  soldiers  of  prominence  came 
to  bring  us  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  their 
respective  armies  in  the  war.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  mili- 
tary science,  and  the  exchange  of  opinion  between 
them  and  members  of  our  own  Army  was  most 
helpful  in  formulating  the  plans  for  our  own  mili- 
tary preparation  and  participation.  It  is  perhaps 
not  invidious  to  record  the  special  pleasure  with 
which  the  War  Department  and  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  welcomed  Marshall  J  off  re,  the  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  Lieut  Gen.  G.  T. 
M.  Bridges  of  the  British  Army,  both  veterans  of 
many  great  conflicts  and  each  representative  of 
armies  whose  sufferings  and  whose  triumphs  have 
challenged  both  the  sympathy  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world." — Ibid. 
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(j)  American  expeditionary  force. — "As  a  re- 
sult ol  the  exchanges  of  views  which  took  place 
between  the  militarj'  missions  to  the  United  States 
and  our  own  Government,  it  was  determined  to 
begin  at  once  the  dispatch  of  an  expeditionary  force 
of  the  American  Army  to  France.  .  .  .  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  was  selected  as  commander  in  chief  and 
with  his  staff  departed  for  France,  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  the  full  division,  consisting  entirely  of 
Regular  Army  troops.  Immediately  thereafter  there 
was  formed  the  so-called  Rainbow  Division,  made 
up  of  National  Guard  units  of  many  States  scat- 
tered widely  throughout  the  country.  The  purpose 
of  its  organization  was  to  distribute  the  honor  of 
early  participation  in  the  war  over  a  wide  area 
and  thus  to  satisfy  in  some  part  the  eagerness  of 
these  State  forces  to  be  permitted  to  serve  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Marines,  with  their  fine  traditions  and 
honorable  history,  were  likewise  recognized,  and 
regiments  of  Marines  were  added  to  the  first  forces 
dispatched.  .  .  .  The  organization  and  dispatch  of 
the  expeditionary  force  required  the  preparation  of 
an  elaborate  transport  system,  involving  not  only 
the  procurement  of  ships  and  their  refitting  for 
service  as  troop  and  cargo  transports,  but  also 
extensive  organizations  of  terminal  facilities  both 
in  this  country  and  France;  and  in  order  to  sur- 
round the  expeditionary  force  with  every  safeguard, 
a  large  surplus  of  supplies  of  every  kind  were  imme- 
diately placed  at  their  disposal  in  France.  This 
placed  an  added  burden  upon  the  supply  divisions 
of  the  department  and  explains  in  part  some  of  the 
shortages,  notably  those  of  clothing,  which  .  .  . 
temporarily  embarrassed  mobilization  of  troops  at 
home.  ...  In  the  organization  of  this  transport  the 
constant  and  helpful  cooperation  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  railroads,  and  those  in  control  of  ware- 
housing, wharfing,  lighterage,  and  other  terminal 
facilities  has  been  invaluable.  Our  activities  in  this 
regard  have  resulted  in  the  transporting  of  an 
army  to  France  fully  equipped,  with  adequate 
reserves  of  equipment  and  subsistence,  and  with 
those  large  quantities  of  transportation  appliances, 
motor  vehicles,  railroad  construction  supplies,  and 
animals,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  effective  operations  of  the  force.  .  .  . 
The  purpose  of  the  department  has  been  to  provide 
from  the  first  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
military  operations  without  adding  to  the  burdens 
already  borne  by  the  British  and  French,  and  to 
render,  incidentally,  such  assistance  to  the  British 
and  French  Armies  as  could  be  rendered  by  tech- 
nical troops  in  training  in  the  theater  of  operations. 
By  this  means  the  United  States  .  .  .  rendered  serv- 
ice of  great  value  to  the  common  cause,  these  tech- 
nical troops  having  actually  carried  on  operations 
for  which  they  are  designed  in  effective  cooperation 
with  the  British  and  French  Armies  behind  hotly 
contested  battle  fronts.'' — N.  D.  Baker,  Report,  Dec. 
iQ,  1917. — See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1917  (June)  First 
American  troops  in  France. 

IX.     NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

(a)  Why  Germany's  intensive  submarine  war- 
fare came  too  late. — Opinion  of  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz. — "The  Sussex  Note  was  a  decisive  turning- 
point  of  the  war,  the  beginning  of  our  capitulation. 
All  the  world  could  see  that  we  were  breaking 
down  before  America.  From  the  time  of  this 
decision  we  went  downhill.  The  moral  indignation 
over  submarine  warfare  in  England  and  America 
had  at  first  been  only  a  piece  of  bluff  designed  to 
deter  us,  but  it  had  gradually  become  more  than 


bluff.  Those  persons  in  Germany  who  had  a  sen- 
sitive feeling  for  the  idealistic  and  yet  at  bottom 
highly  material  power  of  prestige  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  acceptance  of  the  demands.  Our 
decisions  of  March  and  May,  1916,  freed  England 
from  the  gravest  material  danger  that  it  had  ever 
known  in  all  its  history.  In  rejecting  the  submarine 
campaign,  a  last  chance  ol  salvation  which  had 
fallen  into  their  lap  like  a  gift  of  the  gods,  the 
German  people  not  merely  determined  their  own 
disappearance  from  the  ranks  of  world-powers, 
but  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  the  English  to  hold  out  until  they  achieved 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Germans.  There 
were  factors  of  uncertainty  about  the  adoption  of 
unrestricted  submarine  operations  in  the  spring  of 
1916,  just  as  there  are  in  all  questions  of  strategy, 
politics,  and  economics,  but  one  can  assert  now, 
with  more  assurance  than  ever  before,  that  it  would 
have  brought  the  English  to  a  conciliatory  frame 
of  mind,  not  of  course  to  one  which  would  have 
found  such  a  lamentably  stupid  expression  as  the 
peace  resolution  of  our  Reichstag  democrats  of  igiy 
— the  English  are  politically  too  well  educated  for 
that — but  to  one  sufficient  to  ensure  us  an  ac- 
ceptable peace.  In  the  spring  of  1916  we  could 
certainly  not  afford  to  lose  so  much  as  a  month, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  enemy 
defensive  measures,  but  also  because  of  the  decline 
in  our  strength  of  resistance.  If  after  at  most  a 
year  of  a  freight  space  war  England  had  felt  the 
pinch  of  famine,  the  morale  of  our  people  and  their 
reserves  of  strength  would  still  have  been  high 
enough  to  enable  us  to  wait  for  the  result.  For 
the  really  effective  strength  of  a  campaign  under- 
taken at  that  time,  and  for  the  vital  danger  that 
it  would  have  brought  to  England,  I  can  now  rely 
on  a  long  series  of  English  admissions,  which  our 
democrats  and  other  interested  parties  in  vain  wish 
to  sink  in  obhvion.  Even  in  191 7,  a  whole  year  too 
late,  we  were  close  to  the  goal,  so  that  one  can 
see  that  the  submarine  campaign,  undertaken  only 
six  months  earlier,  would  have  still  been  effective 
Thus,  for  example,  on  September  7th,  191 7,  The 
Economist  writes:  'Though  few  realized  the  im- 
minence of  our  peril  at  the  time,  we  came  within 
very  little  of  losing  the  war  because  we  forgot  that 
a  fighting  control  of  the  seas  is  without  value  unless 
one  possesses  also  the  means  to  use  those  seas  which 
one  controls.  .  .  .  Once  during  the  past  four  years, 
the  Germans  came  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
winning  the  war.  This  was  not  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  when  the  British  and  French  armies  were 
reeling  before  the  German  assaults.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  191 7,  when  the  prospects  on  land  ap- 
peared to  be  favourable.  The  Germans,  defeated 
on  the  Somme,  had  retired  to  the  Hindenburg  Line 
and  taken  up  the  defensive  on  the  west.  Russia 
was  still  a  factor  in  the  war.  Yet  that  spring  of 
191 7  w'as  actually  the  most  critical  and  deadly 
dangerous  period  through  which  we  have  lived 
since  the  war  began.  For  a  short  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  Royal  Navy  had  failed,  and  that  our  sea 
communications,  upon  which  everything  depended, 
were  about  to  be  broken.  If  the  losses  of  British 
and  Allied  merchant  steamers  by  submarine  attacks 
had  continued  at  the  rate  recorded  for  April,  May, 
and  June  of  191 7,  the  Germans  would  have  won 
the  war  before  that  year  had  closed.  But  the 
navy  .  .  .  got  to  grips  with  the  U-boat  peril  and 
much  reduced  its  effectiveness.' 

"The  Morning  Post  of  October  3rd,  1918,  writes: 
'Had  Germany  chosen  to  distribute  her  large  force 
of  cruisers  upon  the  distant  trade  routes  a  week 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  she  could  have  wrought 
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what  might  have  been  disaster,  and  what  would 
certainly  have  inflicted  very  serious  loss.  Then 
Germany  delayed  the  great  sea  battle  for  the 
crippling  of  the  British  fleet  until  it  was  too  late. 
...  At  a  later  period  of  the  war  Germany  sought 
to  achieve  the  same  end  by  submarine  warfare.  It 
was  the  greatest  danger  with  which  this  country  has 
ever  been  confronted,  and  by  virtue  of  determina- 
tion, invention,  and  indomitable  hard  work,  Ger- 
many was  once  more  foiled  when  she  was  almost 
within  reach  of  the  success.'  A  statesman  and  an 
expert  on  the  matter,  Chiozza  Money,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  November,  1918:     'In  April, 

1917,  the  German  submarines  were  so  successful 
that  England  would  have  been  ruined  in  nine 
months  if  the  destructions  had  continued  at  the 
same  rate.'    This  Reuter  report  of  November  15th, 

1 918,  was  sufficient  to  enrage  any  patriotic  German 
who  realizes  what  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  naval  warfare  was  allowed  to  prevail  in  Ger- 
many and  to  throw  away  the  last  chance  of  our 
salvation.  The  strangest  Incident  in  this  great  crisis 
for  Germany,  to  my  mind,  was  that  those  civilians 
who  based  their  hopes  of  a  tolerable  peace,  not  on 
our  arms,  but  on  Wilson  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  England  becoming  of  her  own  motion 
ready  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  these  political  convictions,  but 
also  assumed  a  right  to  support  them  by  judgments 
of  their  own  on  purely  technical  naval  questions. 
Contradicting  all  expert  authority,  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  that  in  the  historical  moment 
in  the  spring  of  1916  we  'still  had  too  few  sub- 
marines.' These  men  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  or 
even  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitiing,  stated  in  February,  1917,  with  arrogant 
certainty:  'We  are  beginning  the  submarine  cam- 
paign at  the  right  moment,  as  we  now  have  enough 
submarines.'  And  when  the  campaign,  delayed  by 
their  fault,  did  not  produce  its  effects  as  rapidly  as 
it  would,  according  to  the  experts,  have  done  a  year 
earlier,  these  men  lost  nothing  of  their  audacity ; 
instead  of  feeling  ashamed  that  their  delay  had 
reduced  the  results  of  the  submarine  campaign  by 
just  the  decisive  degree,  they  now  condemned,  after 
the  event,  and  in  contradiction  to  their  own  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1917,  the  whole  submarine 
war!  To  gain  a  proper  impression  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  the  hour  of  Germany's  destiny,  ques- 
tions of  naval  warfare  were  gambled  with,  one  need 
only  imagine  diplomats,  journalists,  and  members 
of  parliament  seeking  to  pronounce  decisive  strat- 
egical judgments  on  questions  of  land  warfare.  But 
it  seemed  that  in  sea  warfare,  a  question  of  Hfe 
and  death  to  us,  all  things  were  possible  among 
Germans.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the 
American  questions,  the  political  seriousness  of 
which  I  certainly  never  misunderstood,  our  Ger- 
mans, with  their  instinct  for  self-destruction,  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  formula:  'We  had  not 
enough  submarines  in  1916.'  Just  as  I  was  to  be 
the  scapegoat  for  the  failing  to  give  battle,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  fleet  material  was  too  bad,  so  now 
those  who  had  not  enough  courage  to  carry  on  the 
.submarine  campaign  in  defiance  of  Wilson  laid  the 
blame,  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  on  'the 
insufficient  number  of  boats.' 

"This  rumour,  which  was  circulated  everywhere, 
was  the  main  means  employed  by  the  diplomatic 
and  democratic  supporters  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  timely  use  of  the  submarine  weapon, 
and  to  substitute  for  a  swift  and  mighty  blow,  and 
thus  a  blow  most  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  a  policy  of  hesitation  and  delay, 
betraying    weaknesses  and   a    bad   conscience,   and 


setting  the  seal  on  all  our  misfortunes.  In  truth, 
as  I  prophesied  in  February,  1916,  the  damage 
that  our  available  submarines  could  have  achieved 
in  1916  was  far  greater  than  that  caused  in  191 7. 
The  decisive  factor  is  not  the  number  of  sub- 
marines, but  the  number  of  sinkings.  Our  hesitant 
politicians  were  too  clever  to  grasp  this  simple 
truth.  The  yield  of  the  submarines  sank  as  the 
enemy's  defensive  measures  increased.  These  meas- 
ures required  years  of  preparation,  years  which  we 
gave  them.  The  submarines  could  only  bring  us 
victory  during  a  certain  period,  and  this  period 
we  threw  away  through  fear  of  Wilson  and  hopes 
of  his  aid.  The  tragic  figures  which  prove  this 
could  not  be  made  public  during  the  war,  a  fact 
of  which  the  opponents  of  the  campaign  took  ad- 
vantage to  continue  their  misrepresentations.     Out 


GRAND    ADMIRAL   ALFRED    VON    TIRPITZ 

of  the  mass  of  proofs  I  select  but  one  single  fact. 
In  the  spring  of  1916,  with  restricted,  that  is  to  say 
with  quite  inadequate,  submarine  warfare,  the 
sinkings  amounted  to  17,000  tons  per  boat  per 
voyage.  The  experience  of  1916  shows  that  the 
results  of  unrestricted  warfare  are  at  least  thrice 
as  great  as  those  of  restricted.  We  should  thus 
have  been  sure  at  that  time  of  reaching  a  figure  of 
51,000  tons  per  boat  per  voyage.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer of  191 7  the  actual  sinkings  were  only  14,000 
per  boat  per  voyage,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1917 
they  had  fallen  to  9,000.  In  the  spring  of  1916 
we  could  reckon  on  205  submarines  (in  commission, 
building,  or  undergoing  tests)  for  the  financial  year 
then  beginning.  Of  this  number,  147  were  building 
for  delivery  in  the  financial  year.  From  this  one 
can  calculate  the  results  which  would  have  attended 
a  real  submarine  campaign  in  1916.  One  must 
admit  that  the  English  are  right  in  their  view  that 
they  would  have  lost  the  war  at  that  time  if  we 
had  only  had   the   courage  to   win  it.     When  one 
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looks  through  the  submarine  diaries  of  the  year 
1916,  one  can  reaUze  with  what  grief  the  com- 
manders had  then  to  let  the  easiest  and  richest 
booty  pass  before  their  eyes,  and  it  becomes  plain 
that  they  could  have  sunk  on  each  voyage  five  or 
six  times  as  much  as  was  possible  a  year  later." 
— Admiral  Alfred  von  Tirpitz,  My  memoirs,  pp. 
iSo-iSb. 

I.    Convoy    system. — "The    black    fortnight    of 
April    1 191 7  J    was  perhaps  a   blessing    in   disguise. 
The  certainty  of  Allied  disaster  under  the  existing 
conditions  was  so  obvious  that  those  who  had  ad- 
vocated   the    institution    of    convoys    were    at    last 
given   their  chance.     The  convoy   system   consisted 
briefly  in  assembling  merchant  ships  in  groups  of  up 
to  forty  near  their  loading  ports,  in  bringing  thcni 
across   the    high    seas    under    the    protection    of    a 
cruiser  and  then  escorting  them  through  the  sub- 
marine zone  by  a  number  of  destroyers,  sloops,  and 
trawlers.     The  protecting  craft  no  longer  patrolled 
a  large  approach  area.    They  kept  with  the  convoy 
and  escorted  it  home.     The  system  had  been  fre- 
quently discussed,   and  fortunately   worked  out  in 
detail  by  those  who  believed  in  it,  but  had  hither- 
to been  rejected.     Cruisers  had,  of  course  protected 
transports  against  the  risks  of  raiders;  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tramp  shipping  of  the  world  against 
the  submarine  was  a  very   different  problem.  .  .  . 
The  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  throughout  warmly 
supported  the  proposals  of  the  naval  officers  who 
advocated   convoys,   and   it   had   at   its   disposal   a 
shipping  intelligence  system  which  both  accurately 
measured   the   task   and   assisted   in    its   execution. 
The  Ministry  offered  to  carry  through  the  whole 
organization  of  merchant  ships — their  grouping  as 
to    speed,    the    arrangements    to    collect    them    at 
loading    ports    and    to    disperse    them    on    arrival, 
&c.  ...  It  was  not  until  after  the  disastrous  losses 
of  April,  however,  that  the  system   was  given  its 
chance.     'Controlled    sailings'   in    the   French    coal 
trade  had  shown  good  results,  but  it  was  only  on 
May  10  that  the  first  long-distance  convoy  started 
from  the  Mediterranean.     It  arrived  without  loss, 
and  thereafter  amid  constant  difficulties  the  system 
was  extended  till  it  covered  practically  all  vessels 
on  every  dangerous  route.    The  success  of  the  new 
convoy   system    in    protection    was   as    striking   as 
that  of  the  new  submarine  campaign  in  its  opening 
attack,  and  its  success  continued  to  the  end.     Be- 
fore its  institution,  and  over  a  long  period,  ships 
had  been  lost  at  the  rate  of  one  in  ten  voyages; 
in  the  black  fortnight  of  April,  one  in  four.     But 
out  of  140  wheat  and  sugar  ships  sailing  in  convoy 
from  Newport  News  between  July  2  and  October 
10,  1Q17,  only  two  were  sunk,  and  these  were  both 
vessels  which   had   failed   to   keep   in   the   convoy. 
.  .  .  The  arrangements  were  based  upon  four  main 
divisions  of  the  world:   (i)  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cluding   Morocco    and    south    Spanish    ports,    the 
convoys   starting   from    Gibraltar;    (2)    the   South 
Atlantic,    including    South     America    and    vessels 
homeward  bound  from  West  Africa  and  the  Cape, 
the  convoys  starting  from  Dakar  or  Sierra  Leone; 
(3)   the   Gulf  of   Mexico,  ships  from  the   Panama 
Canal  and  vessels  loading  in  the  United  States  not 
north    of    Baltimore;    and    (4)    vessels   loading   in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  north  of  Baltimore 
for  which  the  assembly  ports  were  Hampton  Roads, 
New  York,  Halifax  or  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.    The 
convoys  working  in  these  four  areas  included  not 
only  British  and  Allied  vessels  but  neutral  vessels  as 
well.    The  British  authorities  thus  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  the  central  organization  of  the  protec- 
tion  of   all    ocean-going  vessels  in   the  submarine 
area.    Contributions  in  protecting  craft  were,  how- 


ever,   given    by    the    Allied    navies.      The    French, 
Italian,  and  Japanese,  and  in  particular  the  Ameri- 
can  Navy,   which   now   joined  its  forces   with   the 
Allies,   provided    assistance   of    the    greatest    value. 
.  .  .  Before  convoys  were  in  full  operation  nearly 
bo  per  cent,  of  the  ships  sunk  were  in  the  open  sea; 
but  afterwards  the  proportion  of  vessels  sunk  there 
became    insignificant,    only    six    British    being    lost 
in  the  open  sea  in  the   four  last  months  of   191 7. 
Not  only,  therefore,  did  convoys  enormously  reduce 
the  number  of  vessels  lost,  they  greatly  reduced  the 
risk  to  life  when  a  vessel  was  lost.     The  crew  of 
a  vessel  sunk  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  land  was 
usually   rescued  almost  at  once.   .   .  .  The  convoy 
system  was  a  triumphant  success  and  may  perhaps 
justly  claim  to   be  the  decisive  factor  in   the   long 
contested    struggle    between    the    two    blockades. 
The   shipping    losses   fell   steadily    throughout    the 
latter   part   of    191 7    and    beginning   of    1918,   and 
with  the  complete  extension  of  the  convoy  system 
they  had  almost  ceased  to  be  serious.     This  reduc- 
tion  was  not  due,   as   was  popularly   imagined   at 
the  time,  to  the  destruction  of  submarines;  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  the  individual  submarine 
increasing      We  have  seen  that  the  worst  losses  of 
the  war  were  in  April  191 7,  and  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rate  of  loss  at  that  time  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  Allied  cause;  but  there  was  not 
a  single  month  after  April  when  the  German  Ad- 
miralty  did  not   have   more   submarines  operating 
than  in  that   month,  and  in  some  months  indeed 
they  had  50  per  cent.  more.     That  they  failed  to 
continue  their  success  was  due  not  to  failing  num- 
bers or  failing  skill  but  to  the  convoy  system." — J. 
A.   Salter,   Allied  shipping   control   economics   and 
social  history  of  the  World  War,  pp.  122-128. — "Dur- 
ing 1917  there  .  .  .   [were]   incessant  bombings  by 
.  .  .   [British]  seaplanes  of  the  shipping  and  quays 
of    Bruges,    Zcebrugge,   Ostend    and    several    other 
fortified  towns  near  and  on  the  Belgian  coastline, 
with  a  view  to  harassing  and  destroying  the  sub- 
marine   works   and    bases    which    have    been    con- 
structed  at   these   places,   and  very   much   damage 
.  .  .   [was]  caused  to  the  enemy." — R.  H.  Gibson, 
Three  years  of  naval  ivarfare,  p.  71. 

(b)  Operations  of  Italian  fleet  in  Adriatic— 
"The  character  of  the  war  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern Adriatic  has  been  mainly  determined  by  the 
great  importance  for  the  enemy  of  keeping  the 
channel  of  Otranto  open  for  their  submarines  ply- 
ing to  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  while  it  was 
vital  for  the  Allies  to  stop  them  before  their  exit 
from  the  Adriatic.  A  surface  barrage  was  therefore 
formed  in  the  channel  with  British  drifters  and 
supported  by  light  cruisers  and  destroyers." — C.  di 
Villarey,  Work  of  the  Italian  navy  in  the  Adriatic 
{Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
May,  1919). 

I.  Austrian  raids. — "In  the  night  of  May  5th, 
191 7,  a  very  determined  attack  was  made  on  the 
barrage  by  the  light  cruisers  'Novara,'  'Saida'  and 
'Helgoland,'  and  fourteen  drifters  were  sunk.  .  .  . 
Whenever  an  attack  on  the  barrage  or  on  a  con- 
voy took  place  the  Allied  cruisers  and  destroyers 
at  Brindisi,  beside  those  which  happened  to  be 
out  at  the  time,  left  the  base  at  once,  and  did  their 
best  to  cut  out  the  enemy  ships  from  Cattaro. 
Some  of  the  faster  Italian  scouts  might  have  some 
chance  of  crossing  the  enemy  course  of  retreat ;  but 
to  bring  in  time  at  the  decisive  point  an  over- 
whelming force  of  lightcruisers  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter.  ...  To  oblige  us  to  scatter  our  light 
forces  more  and  more  [in  the  early  days  of  the 
war],. the  enemy  came  now  and  then  in  the  early 
morning    to    bombard    our    open    towns   and    also 
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the  coastal  railway  line  which,  for  a  long  stretch, 
runs  quite  close  to  the  beach.  These  attacks  were 
usually  carried  out  by  fast  light  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers, and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  catch 
them  with  our  naval  detachments,  since  they  were 
always  within  a  few  hours  steaming  of  their  own 
coast.  [The  attacks  were  not  found  profitable, 
however,  and  only  one  was  made  in  1917.]" — Ibid. 

2.  Defense  of  the  coasts. — "During  the  days 
which  followed  Caporetto  [see  above:  1917:  IV. 
Austro-Italian  front:  d,  3],  to  the  Navy  fell  the 
task  of  evacuating  the  coast  from  Grado  and  Mon- 
falcone,  so  as  to  keep  in  line  with  the  retreat  of 
the  Third  Army.  Much  valuable  war  material  and 
stores  had  to  be  carried  away  quickly  by  land  and 
sea  to  prevent  their  falHng  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  big  retreat,  before  the  resistance 
on  the  Piave  had  stiffened  so  as  to  become  an  un- 
passable  line  and  later  the  spring  board  whence  the 
enemy  was  to  receive  his  death  blow,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  worst  had  to  be  faced,  and  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  in  case  a  further  sacrifice  of 
territory  became  necessary.  Venice  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  eventuahty  of  a  siege  from  land  and 
sea  and  the  Navy  took  an  important  share  in  build- 
ing up  new  defensive  Unes  further  south.  The  two 
British  monitors  (the  'Peterborough'  and  'Picton') 
remained  at  Venice  during  those  days  of  danger,  al- 
though, being  somewhat  awkward  to  manoeuvre  in 
the  lagoon,  they  would  have  had  some  difficulty 
if  a  rapid  naval  evacuation  had  become  necessary. 
They  kept  banging  from  the  lagoon  at  the  not  dis- 
tant enemy  and  helped  in  the  evacuation  of  Grado. 
In  those  trying  days,  at  the  end  of  1917,  the  work 
of  the  Navy  was,  more  than  ever  before,  associated 
with  that  of  the  Army  in  defending  our  dear  coun- 
try from  invasion.  Already  in  the  two  first  years 
of  war  several  hundred  guns  of  all  calibres  had  been 
taken  from  the  older  ships  of  limited  military 
value,  and  mounted  on  monitors  and  floating  craft 
of  various  kind.  Manned  by  our  sailors,  this  naval 
group  operated  in  the  marshy  zone  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  front,  moving  their  artillery  through 
the  canals  and  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
enemy.  ...  A  necessary  step  in  the  investment  and 
bombardment  of  Venice  was  the  seizure  of  the 
Strand  of  Cortellazzo,  and  for  this  reason  we  had 
there  a  battery  of  naval  guns.  On  the  morning  of 
November  i6th,  the  battleships  'Wien'  and  'Buda- 
pest,' then  based  on  Trieste,  approached  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave  with  torpedo-boats,  and,  protected  by 
the  mist,  began  to  bombard  our  battery  at  Cortel- 
lazzo. Two  motor  boats  commanded  by  Captain 
Ciano,  went  out  from  Venice,  hugging  the  coast  up 
to  Cortellazzo,  where  they  sighted  the  two  battle- 
ships moving  in  line  ahead,  at  about  6,000  yards 
from  the  shore.  Their  tori^edo-boats  were  spread 
in  a  screen  seawards.  It  being  about  mid-day  and 
the  sea  calm,  the  leader  trusted  to  the  smoke  emit- 
ted by  the  enemy  guns  to  avoid  detection,  and  in 
fact  having  turned  sharply  to  starboard  on  reaching 
the  line  between  the  ships  and  the  battery,  they 
were  already  1,500  yards  from  the  'Wien'  when 
the  full  broadsides  were  turned  upon  them.  At 
800  yards  they  fired  their  torpedoes  and  changed 
course  16  points  by  the  salvoes  of  the  ships  and 
the  torpedo-boats.  The  chase  of  the  latter  was 
eventually  stopped  by  our  shore  batteries,  and  the 
two  battleships,  although  the  two  torpedoes  had 
missed  or  failed  to  e.xplode,  left  immediately  for 
Trieste."— //jf(/. 

3.  Submarine  warfare. — "Wholly  apart,  .  .  . 
from  its  losses  by  enemy  action,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  problem  of  Italy's  slender  Mercan- 
tile Marine  resources  was  an  extremely  acute  one. 


At  once  depleted  on  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the 
necessary  diversion  to  war  purposes  of  many  of  its 
larger  subsidized  liners,  and  further  diminished  in 
carrying  power  by  the  conversion  of  cargo  vessels 
into  transports,  the  terrible  inroads  of  submarine 
warfare,  both  limited  and  unlimited,  became  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  responsible  Minis- 
ters and  administrators.  Steps,  therefore,  were 
taken  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  the  available 
tonnage.  A  Commission  of  Control  of  Maritime 
Traffic  was  appointed  early  in  19:7,  and  reported 
after  three  months  that  no  less  than  three-quarters 
of  all  Itahan  cargo  vessels  were  in  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  various  Government  departments.  The 
remaining  25  per  cent.,  although  still  controlled  by 
the  Commission,  were  being  allotted  to  the  vari- 
ous munition  factories  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  for  the  importation  of  essential  goods. 
Passenger  vessels,  at  reduced  freights,  had  been  re- 
quisitioned for  the  import  of  cereals  and  other  vital 
food-supplies.  Such  sailing  vessels  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  employed  in  this  service  were  appor- 
tioned for  the  crying  needs  of  the  coal-supply,  and 
to  this  end  eighty-seven  vessels,  totalling  15,000 
tons,  had  been  set  aside.  Fortunately,  the  outbreak 
of  war  had  found  a  considerable  number  of  Ger- 
man ships  in  Italian  ports,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  these  were  requisitioned  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, between  thirty  and  forty  vessels  thus  be- 
coming available.  Italy's  efforts  in  safeguarding 
her  Mercantile  Marine  against  submarine  attacks 
were  ably  handled.  The  various  protective  agen- 
cies were  soon  unified  and  placed  under  one  con- 
trol. A  new  department  was  set  up  to  co-ordinate 
these  various  agencies,  by  which  it  was  hoped  ef- 
fectually to  check,  it  not  master,  the  submarine 
menace.  The  arming  of  merchant  ships,  the  equip- 
ment and  deployment  of  swift  motor-chasers,  the 
provision  of  coastal  fortifications,  and  the  use, 
where  possible,  of  nets  and  protective  mine-fields, 
thus  came  under  the  direction  of  one  head.  Ad- 
miral Corsi,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  was  able  to 
announce  in  March,  191 7,  that  more  than  1,000 
guns  had  already  been  supplied  to  the  Italian 
Mercantile  Marine,  of  which  no  less  than  60  per 
cent,  was  already  sufficiently  armed,  most  of  the 
vessels  hitherto  lacking  the  newer  means  of  com- 
munication having  already  been  supplied  with 
Marconi  installations.  Nevertheless  the  submarine 
campaign  succeeded  at  first  in  creating  a  great  deal 
of  havoc  amongst  Italian  vessels.  .  .  .  During  the 
early  months  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare, which  was  declared  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  February,  191 7,  some  half-dozen  Italian 
steamers  were  sunk  weekly  .  .  .  [and]  it  may  be 
said  that  Italy  .  .  .  lost  at  least  one-third  of  her 
total  pre-war  Mercantile  Marine." — A.  Hurd, 
Italian  sea  power  in  the  Great  War,  pp.  ic8-iio, 
113. 

(c)  American  losses  by  submarine. — i.  Tor- 
pedoing OF  THE  U.S.S.  "Cassin." — "On  October  15, 
19x7,  the  U.  S.  destroyer  Cassin  was  patrolling 
off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland ;  when  about  20 
miles  south  of  Mine  Head,  at  1.30  p.m.,  a  sub- 
marine was  sighted  by  the  lookout  aloft  4  or  5 
miles  away.  .  .  .  The  Cassin,  which  was  mak- 
ing 15  knots,  continued  on  its  course  until  near 
the  position  where  the  submarine  had  disappeared. 
When  last  seen  the  submarine  was  heading  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  and  when  the  destroyer 
reached  the  point  of  (lisap|)earance  the  course  was 
changed,  as  it  was  thought  the  vessel  would  make 
a  decided  change  of  course  after  submerging.  .  .  . 
At  about  1.57  p.m.  the  commanding  officer  sighted 
a    torpedo    apparently    shortly    after   it   had    been 
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fired,  running  near  the  surface  and  in  a  direc- 
tion that  was  estimated  would  make  a  hit  either 
in  the  enjjine  or  fire  room.  .  .  .  The  torpedo  was 
running  at  high  speed,  at  least  35  knots.  The 
Cassin  was  maneuvering  to  dodge  the  torpedo, 
double  emergency  lull  speed  ahead  having  been 
signaled  from  the  engine  room  and  the  rudder 
put  hard  left  as  soon  as  the  torpedo  was  sighted. 
.  .  .  Before  again  taking  the  water  the  torpedo 
hit  the  ship  well  aft  on  the  port  side  about  frame 
163  and  above  the  water  line.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo  the  depth 
charges,  located  on  the  stern  and  ready  for  firing, 
exploded.  There  were  two  distinct  explosions  in 
quick  succession  after  the  torpedo  hit.  But  one 
life  was  lost.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the  ship  was 
torpedoed  the  radio  was  out  of  commission.  .  .  . 
When  this  vessel  was  torpedoed,  there  was  another 
United  States  destroyer,  name  unknown,  within 
signal  distance.  She  had  acknowledged  our  call 
by  searchlight  before  we  were  torpedoed.  After 
being  torpedoed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  signal 
her  by  searchlight,  flag,  and  whistle,  and  the  dis- 
tress signal  was  hoisted.  Apparently  through  a 
misunderstanding  she  steamed  away  and  was  lost 
sight  of.  ...  At  3.50  p.m.,  U.S.S.  Porter  stood 
by.  .  .  .  H.M.S.  Tamarisk  prepared  to  take  us 
in  tow  and  made  one  attempt  after  another  to 
get  a  line  to  us.  Finally,  about  2.10  a.m.,  Octo- 
ber 16,  the  Tamarisk  lowered  a  boat  in  rough 
sea  and  sent  grass  line  by  means  of  which  our 
8-inch  hawser  was  sent  over  to  her.  At  about 
2.30  a.m.  Tamarisk  started  towing  us  to  Queens- 
town.  ...  At  3.25  hawser  parted.  Between  this 
time  and  10.37  a.m.,  when  a  towing  line  was 
received  from  H.M.S.  Snowdrop,  various  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Tamarisk  and  two  trawlers 
and  a  tug  to  tow  the  Cassin.  An  ii-inch  towing 
hawser  from  the  Tamarisk  parted.  All  ships,  ex- 
cept her,  lost  the  Cassin  during  the  night.  The 
Cassin  was  drifting  rapidly  on  a  lee  shore,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Tamarisk  getting  out  a 
line  in  the  early  morning,  the  vessel  would  have 
undoubtedly  grounded  on  Hook  Point,  as  it  is 
jxtremely  doubtful  if  her  anchors  would  have  held. 
About  35  feet  of  the  stern  was  blown  off  or  com- 
pletely ruptured.  The  after  living  compartments 
and  after  storerooms  are  completely  wrecked  or 
gone,  and  all  stores  and  clothing  from  these  parts 
of  the  ship  are  gone  or  ruined.  About  45  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  including  the  chief  petty  officers, 
lost  practically  everything  but  the  clothes  they 
had  on.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion  there  were 
a  number  of  men  in  the  after  compartments.  How 
they  managed  to  escape  is  beyond  explanation. 
The  officers  and  crew  behaved  splendidly.  .  .  . 
The  equivalent  of  850  pounds  of  T.N.T.  is  esti- 
mated to  have  exploded  in  and  upon  the  Cassin's 
fantail;  this  includes  the  charges  of  the  torpedo 
and  of  both  depth  mines.  .  .  .  The  miracle  by 
which  the  twenty-odd  men  in  the  three  wrecked 
after  living  compartments  escaped  with  only  minor 
injuries  is  most  striking  in  the  case  of  F.  W.  Kruse, 
fireman,  first  class.  He  was  asleep  in  his  bunk 
on  the  port  side,  only  a  few  feet  forward  of  the 
torpedo's  point  of  impact  into  the  storerooms. 
.  .  .  He  made  his  way  through  each  of  the 
three  compartments,  climbed  the  ladder  to  the 
main  deck,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  did 
not  regain  his  mind  until  he  had  gone  forward 
as  far  as  No.  4  stack.  His  duty  was  in  No.  2 
fireroom,  which  it  is  believed  his  subconscious- 
ness was  urging  him  toward.  Others  cawght  below 
in   the    crew    space    probably    did    their    duty    of 


dogging  the  water-tight  doors  from  a  like  cause 
and  in  a  similar  state.  The  two  doors  leading 
into  the  after  compartment,  and  the  door  be- 
tween the  C.  P.  O.'s  quarters  and  the  engine-room 
P.  O.'s  quarters  were  all  found  firmly  and  per- 
fectly dogged.  Yet  all  the  men  escaping  up  the 
ladder  from  this  deck  declared  that  from  the 
first  instant  of  the  explosion  they  had  been  abso- 
lutely blinded.  Seven  men  were  in  the  after  space, 
and  about  the  same  number  in  each  of  the  two 
others.  .  .  .  There  was  only  a  few  inches  of 
water  in  the  two  P.  O.  compartments;  and  even 
when  the  Cassin  reached  Queenstown,  hardly 
more  than  3  feet.  None  of  the  compartments 
directly  under  these  three  on  the  deck  below — 
handling  room,  magazine,  and  oil  tanks — were  in- 
jured at  all.  The  tanks  were  farthest  aft,  and 
were  pumped  out  after  docking." — Report  of  Com- 
manding Officer. 

2.  Loss  OF  THE  U.  S.  Army  tr.ansport" Antilles." 
— "We  lost  the  Antilles  on  October  17,  iqi7,  two 
days  out  from  Quiberon  Bay,  France.  She  sank 
in  just  four  and  one-half  minutes  .  .  .  about 
300  miles  west  of  Quiberon  Bay.  Four  of  the  guns' 
crew  went  down  with  her;  16  men  of  the  United 
States  Army;  45  of  the  ship's  merchant  crew, 
including  3  engineer  officers,  a  civilian  ambulance 
driver,  who  had  been  in  the  French  Army,  and 
I  colored  stevedore — 67  in  all.  On  October  15, 
1Q17,  we  left  Quiberon  Bay,  bound  for  America, 
with  the  transports  Henderson  and  Willeliad  form- 
ing the  convoy,  and  the  Corsair,  Kanawha,  and 
Alcedo  acting  as  escort ;  all  followed  a  zigzag 
course,  as  we  knew  these  waters  to  be  infested 
with  submarines.  The  second  day  out  we  were 
forced  to  reduce  our  speed  to  permit  the  Willehad, 
which  had  been  feeling  the  effects  of  the  heavy 
seas,  to  regain  her  place  in  formation.  The  weather 
grew  unsettled,  with  a  strong  wind  and  head  seas. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  fog  set  in  and  we  were 
ordered  to  stop  zigzagging  and  proceed  on  a 
straight  course.  Later  this  fog  lifted  and  we  again 
resumed  zigzagging.  In  passing  through  the  war 
zone  or  areas  where  enemy  submarines  are  known 
to  be  operating,  everyone  is  more  or  less  on  edge, 
and  when  fire  was  discovered  early  the  following 
morning  on  the  port  side  of  the  promenade  deck, 
it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  everyone  on  board 
to  swift  action.  ...  A  half  hour  later,  just  after 
daylight,  a  torpedo  was  sighted  heading  for  us 
about  two  points  abaft  the  port  beam  on  a  course 
of  45  degrees  with  the  keel.  The  torpedo  was 
seen  by  the  second  officer  on  the  bridge,  the  quar- 
termaster and  signalman  on  watch;  by  the  first 
officer  and  first  assistant  engineer  from  the  port 
side  of  the  promenade  deck,  and  by  one  of  the 
guns'  crews  on  watch  aft.  They  estimated  the 
distance  from  400  feet  to  as  many  y?rds.  Imme- 
diately on  sighting  the  torpedo  the  helm  was  put 
'hard  over'  in  an  attempt  to  dodge  it,  but  before 
the  ship  began  to  swing  the  torpedo  struck  us 
near  the  after  engine-room  bulkhead  on  the  port 
side.  The  explosion  was  terrific;  the  ship  shivered 
from  stem  to  stern,  listing  immediately  to  port. 
.  .  .  The  explosion  wrecked  everything  in  the 
engine  room,  including  the  ice  machine  and  dyna- 
mo, and  almost  instantly  flooded  the  engine  room, 
fireroom,  and  No.  3  hold,  which  is  just  abaft  the 
engine-room  bulkhead.  The  engine  room  was  filled 
with  ammonia  fumes  and  with  the  high-pressure 
gases  from  the  torpedo,  and  it  is  believed  that 
everyone  on  duty  in  the  engine  room  was  either 
instantly  killed  or  disabled  except  one  oiler.  .  .  . 
Of  the   21   men  on  duty  in   the  engine  room  and 
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firerooms  only  3  managed  to  escape.  Besides  the 
oiler,  two  firemen  managed  to  escape  through  a 
fircroom  ventilator.  The  fact  that  the  engines 
could  not  be  maneuvered  and  the  headway  of 
the  ship  checked  added  to  the  difficulty  of  aban- 
doning ship.  Just  as  the  torpedo  struck  us  I 
was  on  the  way  to  the  pilot  house  from  the  scene 
of  fire.  Before  I  could  reach  the  bridge  the  officer 
of  the  deck  had  sounded  the  submarine  alarm, 
and  I  immediately  sounded  the  signal  for  'Aban- 
don ship.'  .  .  .  Before  leaving  port  all  boats  had 
been  rigged  out  except  the  two  after  boats,  which, 
owing  to  their  low  davits,  could  not  with  safety 
be  rigged  out  except  in  favorable  weather.  All 
other  boats  had  been  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
promenade  deck.  All  hands  had  been  carefully 
instructed  and  carefully  drilled  in  the  details  of 
abandoning  ship.  .  .  .  When  there  was  no  one 
left  in  sight  on  the  decks  I  went  aft  on  the  saloon 
deck,  where  several  men  were  struggling  in  the 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  S  boat  and  making 
no  attempt  to  swim  away  from  the  side  of  the 
ship.  I  thought  perhaps  these  men  could  be  induced 
to  get  clear  of  the  ship,  as  it  was  feared  the  suc- 
tion would  carry  them  down.  By  the  time  that 
point  was  reached,  however,  the  ship,  being  at  an 
angle  with  the  horizontal  of  about  45  degrees, 
started  to  upend  and  go  down,  listing  heavily  to 
port.  This  motion  threw  me  across  the  deck  where 
I  was  washed  overboard.  The  ship  went  down 
vertically.  The  suction  effect  was  hardly  noticeable. 
.  .  .  Radio  Electrician  Ausburne  went  down  with 
the  ship  while  at  his  station  in  the  radio  room. 
When  the  ship  was  struck  Ausburne  and  McMahon 
were  asleep  in  adjacent  bunks  opposite  the  radio 
room.  Ausburne,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  told  McMahon  to  get  his  hfe  preserver 
on,  saying,  as  he  left  to  take  his  station  at  the 
radio  key,  'Good-bye,  Mac'  ...  As  soon  as  the 
Henderson  saw  what  was  wrong  she  turned  to  star- 
board and  made  a  thick  smoke  screen  which  com- 
pletely hid  her  from  view.  The  Willeliad  turned 
to  port  and  made  off  at  her  best  speed.  The 
Corsair  and  Alcedo  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  and  circled  for  about  two  hours,  when 
the  Alcedo  began  the  rescue  of  the  survivors,  the 
Corsair  continuing  to  look  for  the  submarine.  The 
total  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Antilles  was 
234,  the  Corsair  rescuing  50  and  the  Alcedo  117. 
Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Corsair  and  Alcedo  for  their  rescue 
work  and  for  their  whole-heartedness  and  gener- 
osity in  succoring  the  needs  of  the  survivors.  The 
work  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the  above 
vessels  was  worthy  of  highest  praise." — Commander 
D.  T.  Ghent,  Report. 

3.  Torpedoing  of  the  U.  S.  army  chartered 
TRANSPORT  "FINLAND." — "The  Finland  left  the  coast 
of  France  at  nightfall  on  October  27,  iqi7,  on  her 
third  return  voyage  to  the  United  States.  Due  to 
the  congested  condition  at  the  port  of  debarkation, 
which  often  assumed  serious  dimensions  in  the 
early  days  of  our  transportation  service,  the  Fin- 
land had  been  unable  to  accompany  the  group  of 
troop  transports  to  which  she  belonged  and  which 
had  proceeded  on  the  return  voyage  about  two 
weeks  earlier.  On  this  occasion  the  Finland  was  in 
company  with  two  freight  transports  of  the 
armed-guard  category  which  were  not  able  to 
make  more  than  11  knots,  but  the  three  vessels 
had  an  escort  of  four  destroyers  and  three  con- 
verted yachts,  which  constituted  an  unusually 
strong  escort  for  returning  convoys  at  that  time, 
when  the  demand  for  escort  vessels  considerably 


exceeded  their  availability.  It  was  frequently 
necessary  for  the  Finland  to  slow  down  to  such  a 
speed  as  would  enable  an  enemy  submarine  to 
maneuver  to  a  favorable  position  for  an  attack. 
By  daylight  of  October  28  the  convoy  had  reached 
a  position  near  the  line  extending  from  the  island 
of  Ushant  to  Cape  Finisterre,  Spain,  which  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  be  a  particularly  dangerous 
position.  ...  At  about  9.25  a.  m.  .  .  .  the  naval 
signal  quartermaster  on  watch  called  out,  'Com- 
mander, torpedo !'  I  turned  and  saw  a  torpedo 
about  50  to  100  yards  distant  making  a  surface  run 
directly  toward  the  ship.  The  whirring  of  the  tor- 
pedo's propellers  could  be  heard  when  they  broke 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  torpedo  was  so  close 
to  the  ship  when  it  was  sighted  that  any  maneuver 
to  avoid  it  was  entirely  impossible.  I  sprang  to- 
ward the  engine  telegraph  to  give  the  signal  for 
stopping  the  engines,  but  before  I  coXild  do  this  the 
torpedo  exploded  directly  under  the  bridge.  The 
concussive  effect  of  the  explosion  was  considerable, 
but  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  No  one 
on  the  bridge  was  injured  by  it.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  economized 
in  the  explosive  charge  of  torpedoes  destined  for 
use  against  merchant  vessels,  and  used  only  enough 
to  produce  the  desired  rupture  in  a  vessel's  skin 
plating.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tor- 
pedo was  only  4  or  s  feet  below  the  surface  when 
it  exploded  against  the  ship's  side  an  immense 
volume  of  water  was  thrown  up.  The  engines 
were  promptly  stopped  and  the  whistle  signal  made 
to  indicate  to  the  other  vessels  present  that  the 
ship  had  been  torpedoed.  .  .  .  The  first  report  that 
reached  the  bridge  was  that  the  forward  fireroom 
was  flooded.  At  this  time  it  did  not  appear  prob- 
able that  the  ship  would  sink,  but  in  a  short  time 
she  began  to  list  heavily  to  starboard  and  seemed  to 
be  settling.  I  ordered  the  lowering  of  the  remaining 
boats  which  were  hanging  on  their  falls  at  the  level 
of  the  promenade  deck.  These  boats  were  scarcely  in 
the  water  when  the  ship  began  to  right  herself,  and 
the  acting  master,  Chief  Officer  John  Jensen,  who 
had  been  below  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  returned  to  the  bridge  and  reported  to  me 
that  the  damage  had  been  confined  to  No.  4  hold, 
the  bulkheads  of  which  were  intact.  .  .  .  The  com- 
partment in  which  the  damage  had  been  done  was 
situated  immediately  forward  of  the  firerooms  and 
used  as  a  reserve  coal  bunker.  At  the  time  the 
ship  was  torpedoed  this  hold  contained  about  600 
tons  of  coal.  After  the  ship  had  been  placed  in 
dr\'  dock  upon  her  return  to  France  it  was  found 
that  most  of  this  coal  had  run  out  through  the 
hole  made  in  the  ship's  side  by  the  explosion  of 
the  torpedo.  .  .  .  The  converted  yacht  Corsair 
and  one  of  the  destroyers  were  circling  at  high 
speed  around  the  Finland  and  dropping  depth 
charges,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  submarine 
from  delivering  a  second  attack  on  the  crippled 
Finland.  While  the  Finland's  boats  were  in  the 
water  a  heavy  squall  came  up  and  rendered  the 
return  of  the  heavily  laden  boats  very  difficult. 
They  could  come  alongside  only  on  the  starboard 
side,  and  getting  the  people  back  on  board  was 
very  slow  work.  Hoisting  the  boats  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  for  every  moment  that  this  large 
ship  remained  stopped  was  attended  with  grave 
danger  of  receiving  a  second  torpedo.  As  soon  as 
the  pas-sengers  were  out  of  the  boats  the  latter  were 
cast  adrift.  The  ship  got  underway  to  return  to  a 
French  port  150  miles  distant.  The  Finland  wis 
escorted  into  port  by  the  Corsair  and  one  of  the 
destroyers  under  the  command  of  Commander 
F.  N.  Freeman.  .      .  During  the  return  of  the  ship 
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to   the   French   port   it  became  necessary   to  send  torpedo  into  the  Finland  was  seen  neither  before 

everyone   to   the   fireroom   who   could  shovel   coal.  nor   after   it   was    fired.      When    the   Finland   was 

...  It    is    roRrettahle    that    i'ii;ht    men    lost    their  placed  in  dry  dock  at  the  French  fort  it  was  found 

lives   on    the    occasion    of    the    torpedoinp;    of    the  that    the   torpedo   had   made   a   hole   in   the   ship's 
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Finland.  ...  A  large  number  of  survivors  from 
the  transport  Antilles,  which  about  lo  days  previ- 
ously had  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  four  or  five 
minutes,  were  on  board  the  Finland  when  she  was 


side  about  35  feet  in  horizontal  direction  near  the 
water  line  and  extending  down  to  the  bilge  keel  in 
an  irregular  V  shape.  The  compartment  was 
completely   gutted,    and   a   period   of   two    months 


torpedoed.  .  .  .  The    submarine'  which    fired    the       was  required  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs.     The 
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repairing  of  this  ship  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  versatility  of  the  American  Army  in  France. 
The  repairs  were  to  be  undertaken  by  the  French 
naval  arsenal  at  the  port  where  the  ship  was  docked. 
Due  to  the  scarcity  of  man  power  the  repairs  were 
going  very  slowly.  The  .'\merican  .'^rmy  authori- 
ties realizing  that  every  ton  of  shipping  was  vital 
to  our  needs,  stated  that  a  regiment  of  United 
States  Army  Engineers  was  located  at  a  point  not 
far  distant  from  this  port  and  desired  to  know 
whether  their  engineers  might  not  be  of  some 
assistance  in  effecting  repairs  to  the  Finland. 
The  idea  was  novel.  I  remembered  that  there 
were  a  great  many  kinds  of  engineers  in  the  new 
National  Army  and  asked  what  kind  were  available. 
The  answer  was  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
locomotive  boiler  riveters  and  structural  workers. 
These  American  'engineers'  came  and  actually  re- 
paired the  Finland.  The  work  was  laid  out  by  the 
French  naval  constructors  in  their  shops,  but  the 
labor  on  the  ship  was  almost  entirely  performed 
by  the  'engineers.'  " — Captain  S.  V.  Graham,  Report. 
4.  Sinking  of  U.  S.  S.  "Alcedo." — ".\t  4  p.m., 
November  4,  1917,  the  U.  S.  S.  Alcedo  proceeded  to 
sea  from  Quiberon  Bay  on  escort  duty  to  take  con- 
voy through  the  war  zone.  .  .  .  Having  written  his 
night  order,  the  commanding  officer  left  the  bridge 
and  turned  in.  The  following  is  his  report  of  the 
torpedoing:  '.'\t  or  about  1.45  a.  m.,  November  5, 
while  sleeping  in  emergency  cabin,  immediately 
under  upper  bridge,  I  was  awakened  by  a  commo- 
tion and  immediately  received  a  report  from  some 
man  unknown,  'Submarine,  captain.'  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  upper  bridge,  and  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  Lieut.  Paul,  stated  he  had 
sounded  'general  quarters,'  had  seen  submarine 
on  surface  about  300  yards  on  port  bow,  and 
submarine  had  fired  a  torpedo,  which  was  ap- 
proaching. I  took  station  on  port  wmg  of  upper 
bridge  and  saw  torpedo  approaching  about  200 
feet  distant.  Lieut.  Paul  had  put  the  rudder  full 
right  before  I  arrived  on  bridge,  hoping  to  avoid 
the  torpedo.  The  ship  answered  slowly  to  her 
helm,  however,  and  before  any  other  action  could 
be  taken  the  torpedo  I  saw  struck  the  ship's  side 
immediately  under  the  port  forward  chain  plates, 
the  detonation  occurring  instantly.  I  was  thrown 
down  and  for  a  few  seconds  dazed  by  falling 
debris  and  water.  Upon  regaining  my  feet  I 
sounded  the  submarine  alarm  on  the  siren,  to  call 
all  hands  if  they  had  not  heard  the  general  alarm 
gong,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  convoy 
and  other  escorting  vessels.  Called  to  the  forward 
guns'  crews  to  see  if  at  stations,  but  by  this  time 
reahzed  that  gallant  forecastle  was  practically 
awash.  The  foremast  had  fallen,  carrying  away 
radio  aerial.  I  called  out  to  abandon  ship.  ...  I 
then  realized  that  the  ship  was  filling  rapidly  and 
her  bulwarks  amidships  were  level  with  the  water. 
I  directed  the  after  dories  and  life  rafts  to  be  cut 
away  and  thrown  overboard  and  ordered  the  men 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  jump  over  the  side, 
intending  to  follow  them.  Before  I  could  jump, 
however,  the  ship  listed  heavily  to  port,  plunging 
by  the  head,  and  sunk,  carrying  me  down  with  the 
suction.  I  experienced  no  difficulty,  however,  in 
getting  clear,  and  when  I  came  to  the  surface  I 
swam  a  few  yards  to  a  life  raft,  to  which  were 
clinging  three  men.  We  climbed  on  board  this 
raft  and  upon  looking  around  observed  Doyle, 
chief  boatswain's  mate,  and  one  other  man  in  the 
whaleboat.  We  paddled  to  the  whaleboat  and 
embarked  from  the  life  raft.  The  whaleboat  was 
about    half    full    of    water,    and    we    immediately 


started  bailing  and  then  to  rescue  men  from  wreck- 
age, and  quickly  filled  the  whaleboat  to  more  than 
its  maximum  capacity,  so  that  no  others  could  be 
taken  aboard.  We  then  picked  up  two  over- 
turned dories  which  were  nested  together,  sepa- 
rated them  and  righted  them,  only  to  find  that 
their  sterns  had  been  broken.  We  then  located 
another  nest  of  dories,  which  were  separated  and 
righted  and  found  to  be  seaworthy.  Transferred 
some  men  from  the  whaleboat  into  these  dories 
and  proceeded  to  pick  up  other  men  from  wreck- 
age. During  this  time  cries  were  heard  from  two 
men  in  the  water  some  distance  away  who  were 
holding  on  to  wreckage  and  calling  for  assistance. 
...  As  soon  as  the  dories  were  available  we  pro- 
ceeded to  where  they  were  last  seen,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  them.  About  this  time,  which  was 
probably  an  hour  after  the  ship  sank,  a  German 
submarine  approached  the  scene  of  torpedoing  and 
lay  to  near  some  of  the  dories  and  life  rafts.  She 
was  in  the  light  condition,  and  from  my  observa- 
tion of  her  I  am  of  the  ^pinion  that  she  was  of 
the  U-2J-JI  type.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
having  a  number  of  men  and  officers  check  the 
silhouette  book.  The  submarine  was  probably  100 
yards  distant  from  my  whaleboat,  and  I  heard  no 
remarks  from  anyone  on  the  submarine,  although 
I  observed  three  persons  standing  on  top  of  con- 
ning tower.  After  laying  on  surface  about  half  an 
hour  the  submarine  steered  off  and  submerged.  I 
then  proceeded  with  the  whaleboat  and  two  dories 
searching  through  the  wreckage  to  make  sure  that 
no  survivors  were  left  in  the  water.  No  other 
people  were  seen,  at  4.30  a.  m.  we  started  away 
from  the  scene  of  disaster.  The  Alcedo  was  sunk, 
as  near  as  I  can  estimate,  75  miles  west  true  of 
north  end  of  Belle  He.  The  torpedo  struck  ship  at 
1.46  by  the  officer  of  the  deck's  watch,  and  the 
same  watch  stopped  at  1.54  a.  m.,  November  5, 
this  showing  that  the  ship  remained  afloat  eight 
minutes.  The  flare  of  Penmark  Light  was  visible, 
and  I  headed  for  it  and  ascertained  the  course  by 
Polaris  to  be  approximately  northeast.  We  rowed 
until  I. IS,  when  Penmark  Lighthouse  was  sighted. 
Continued  rowing  until  5.15  p.m.,  when  Penm  rk 
Lighthouse  was  distant  about  2^'  miles.  We  were 
then  picked  up  by  French  torpedo  boat  275,  and 
upon  going  on  board  I  requested  the  command  ng 
officer  to  radio  immediately  to  Brest  reporting  the 
fact  of  torpedoing  and  that  3  officers  and  40  men 
were  proceeding  to  Brest.  The  French  gave  all 
assistance  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the  survivors. 
We  arrived  at  Brest  about  11  p.  m.  Those  requi-- 
ing  medical  attention  were  sent  to  the  hospital  and 
the  others  were  sent  off  to  the  Panther  to  be 
quartered.  Upon  arrival  at  Brest  I  was  informed 
that  two  other  dories  containing  Lieut.  H.  R. 
Leonard,  Lieut.  H.  A.  Peterson,  Passed  .Xsst.  Surg. 
'Paul  O.  M.  Andrcae,  and  25  men  had  landed  at  Pen- 
mark  Point.  This  was  my  first  intimation  that 
these  officers  and  men  had  been  saved,  as  they  had 
not  been  seen  by  any  of  my  party  at  the  scene  of 
torpedoing." — Commander  W.  T.  Conn,  Report. 
5.  Sinking  of  U.S.S.  "Jacob  Jones." — ".'\t  4.21 
p.  m.  on  December  6,  1917,  in  latitude  49-23  north, 
longitude  6-13  west,  clear  weather,  smooth  sea, 
speed  13  knots,  zigzagging,  the  U.S.S.  Jacob  Jones 
was  struck  on  the  starboard  side  by  a  torpedo  from 
an  enemy  submarine.  The  ship  was  one  of  six  of 
an  escorting  group  which  were  returning  indejicnd- 
cntly  from  off  Brest  to  Quccnstown.  All  other 
ships  of  the  group  were  out  of  sight  ahead.  I  was 
in  the  chart  house  and  heard  some  one  call  'Tor- 
pedo!'    I   jumped   at   once  to  the  bridge,   and   on 
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the  way  up  saw  the  torpedo  about  800  yards  from 
the  ship  approachinp;  from  about  one  point  abaft 
the  starboard  beam  headed  lor  a  point  about  mid- 
ships,    making    a    perfectly     straii;ht     surface    run 
(alternately   broaching   and   submer^jinp;   to   appar- 
ently  4   or   s    feet),   at   an   estimated   speed   of   at 
least  40  knots.     No  perisco|>e  was  sighted.     When 
I  reached  the  bridge  I  found  that  the  officer  of  the 
deck  had  already  put  the  rudder  hard  left  and  rung 
up  emergency  speed  on  the  engine-room  telegraph. 
The  ship  had  already  begun  to  swing  to  the  left. 
I   personally   rang   up  emergency  speed   again   and 
then  turned  to  watch  the  torpedo.     The  executive 
officer,  Lieut.  Norman  Scott,   left   the   chart   house 
just  ahead  of  me,  saw  the  torpedo  immediately  on 
getting   outside   the    door,   and   estimates   that   the 
torpedo  when  he  sighted  it  was  1,000  yards  away, 
approaching  from  one  point,  or  slightly  less,  abaft 
the  beam  and  making  exceedingly  high  speed.  .  .  . 
The   torpedo    broached   and    jumped   clear   of    the 
water  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  submerg- 
ing about  50  or  60  feet  from  the  ship,  and  struck 
appro.ximately  3  feet  below  the  water  line  in   the 
fuel-oil  tank  between  the  auxiliary  room   and  the 
after  crew  space.     The  ship  settled  aft  immediately 
after  being  torpedoed  to  a  point  at  which  the  deck 
just  forward  of  the  after  deck  house  was  awash,  and 
then    more   gradually    until    the    deck    abreast    the 
engine-room    hatch    was    awash.  ...  As    soon    as 
the    torpedo   struck   I    attempted   to   send   out    an 
'S.O.  S.'  message  by  radio,  but  the  mainmast  was 
carried  away,  antennae  falling,  and  all  electric  power 
had    failed.     I    then    tried   to    have    the   gun-sight 
lighting  batteries  connected  up  in  an  effort  to  send 
out  a  low-power  message  with  them,  but  it  was  at 
once   evident    that   this  would    not    be    practicable 
before  the  ship  sank.    There  was  no  other  vessel  in 
sight,    and  'it    was    therefore    impossible    to    get 
through  a  distress  signal  of  any  kind.     Immediately 
after  the  ship  was  torpedoed  every  effort  was  made 
to  get  rafts  and  boats  launched.     Also  the  circular 
life  belts  from  the  bridge  and  several  splinter  mats 
from  the  outside  of  the  bridge  were  cut  adrift  and 
afterwards  proved  very  useful  in  holding  men  up 
until   they   could   be   got    to   the   rafts.     Weighted 
confidential  publications  were  thrown  over  the  side. 
There   was  no   time   to   destroy   other   confidential 
matter,   but    it    went    down   with    the   ship.      The 
ship  sank   about  4.29  p.  m.    (about   eight   minutes 
.after  being  torpedoed) .    As  I  saw  her  settling  rap- 
idly, I  ran  along  the  deck  and  ordered  everybody  I 
saw  to  jump  overboard.    At  this  time  most  of  those 
not  killed  by   the  explosion  had   got   clear  of   the 
ship  and  were  on  rafts  or  wreckage.     Some,  how- 
ever,  were   swimming   and  a   few   appeared   to   be 
about  a  ship's  length  astern  of  the  ship,  at  some 
distance   from   the   rafts,   probably   having  jumped 
overboard   very   soon    after    the   ship    was   struck. 
Before   the   ship   sank   two   shots  were  fired   from 
No.  4  gun  with  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  of 
some   near-by   ship.     As  the   ship  began  sinking   I 
jumped  overboard.     The  ship  sank  stern  first  and 
twisted  slowly  through  nearly   180   degrees  as  she 
swung  upright.     From  this  nearly  vertical  position, 
bow  in  the  air  to  about  the  forward  funnel,  she 
went  straight  down.     Before  the  ship  reached  the 
vertical  position  the  depth  charges  exploded,  and  I 
believe  them  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  number 
of  men.  .  .  .  Immediate  efforts  were  made  to  get 
all  survivors   on  the  rafts  and  then  get  rafts  and 
boats  together.     Three  rafts  were  launched  before 
the  ship  sank  and  one  floated  off  when  she  sank. 
The  motor  dorry,  hull  undamaged  but  engine  out 
of  commission,  also  floated  off,  and  the  punt  and 


wherry  also  floated  clear.  The  punt  was  wrecked 
beyond  usefulness  and  the  wherry  was  damaged 
and  leaking  badly,  but  was  of  considerable  use  in 
getting  men  to  the  rafts.  The  whaleboat  was 
launched  but  capsized  soon  afterwards,  having 
been  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  the  depth 
charges.  The  motor  sailor  did  not  float  clear,  but 
went  down  with  the  ship.  About  15  or  20  minutes 
after  the  ship  sank  the  submarine  appeared  on  the 
surface  about  2  or  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
rafts,  and  gradually  approached  until  about  800  to 
1,000  yards  from  the  ship,  where  it  stopped  and 
was  seen  to  pick  up  one  unidentified  man  from 
the  water.  The  submarine  then  submerged  and 
was  not  seen  again.  I  was  picked  up  by  the 
motor  dory  and  at  once  besian  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  try  to  reach  the  Scillys  in  that  boat  in 
order  to  get  assistance  to  those  on  the  rafts.  All 
the  survivors  then  in  sight  were  collected  and  I 
gave  orders  to  Lieut.  Richards  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. Lieut.  Scott,  the  navigating  officer,  had 
fixed  the  ship's  position  a  few  minutes  before  the 
explosion  and  both  he  and  I  knew  accurately  the 
course  to  be  steered.  I  kept  Lieut.  Scott  to  assist 
me  and  four  men  who  were  in  good  condition  in 
the  boat  to  man  the  oars,  the  engine  being  out  of 
commission.  With  the  exception  of  some  emergency 
rations  and  half  a  bucket  of  water,  all  provisions, 
including  medical  kit,  were  taken  from  the  dory 
and  left  on  the  rafts.  There  was  no  apparatus  of 
any  kind  which  could  be  used  for  night  signaling. 
After  a  very  trying  trip  during  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  steer  by  stars  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  dory  was  picked  up  about  i  p.  m.,  7 
December,  by  a  small  patrol  vessel  about  6  miles 
south  of  St.  Mary's.  Commander  Randal,  R.  N,  R., 
Senior  Naval  Officer,  Scilly  Isles,  informed  me  that 
the  other  survivors  had  iDeen  rescued.  One  small 
raft  (which  had  been  separated  from  the  others 
from  the  first)  was  picked  up  by  the  S.S.  Catalina 
at  8  p.  m.,  6  December,  .^fter  a  most  trying  ex- 
perience through  the  night,  the  remaining  survivors 
were  picked  up  by  the  H.  M.  S.  Camellia,  at  8.30 
a.  m.,  7  December.  I  deeply  regret  to  state  that 
out  of  a  total  of  7  officers  and  103  men  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  torpedoing,  2  officers  and  64  men 
died  in  the  performance  of  duty." — Commander 
D.  W.  Bagley,  Report. 

(d)  United  States  navy  in  the  war. — "Having 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  naval  war  for  three  years, 
the  British  navy  welcomed  reenforcements  which 
the  United  States  was  able  to  contribute,  and 
shared  to  the  utmost  the  experience  already  gained. 
On  May  3,  191 7,  the  first  squadron  of  6  American 
destroyers  arrived  at  Queenstown,  and  were  in- 
creased to  so  operating  in  European  waters  in  No- 
vember, and  70  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  A 
flotilla  of  yachts,  ill  adapted  as  they  were  for  such 
service,  did  hazardous  cluty  as  escorts  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay;  and  a  score  of  submarines  crossed  the 
Atlantic  during  the  winter  to  operate  off  Ireland 
and  in  the  Azores.  Five  dreadnoughts  under  Ad- 
miral Rodman  from  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  fleet  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow. 
Probably  the  most  notable  work  of  the  American 
navy  was  in  projects  where  American  manufactur- 
ing resources  and  experience  in  large-scale  under- 
takings could  be  brought  to  bear.  In  four  months, 
from  July  to  November,  191 7,  the  United  States 
Navy  constructed  an  oil  pipe  line  from  the  west 
to  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  thus  eliminating  the 
long  and  dangerous  northern  circuit.  Five  14-inch 
naval  guns,  on  railway  mountings,  with  a  com- 
plete train  of  16  cars  for  each  gun,  were  equipped 
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by  the  navy,  manned  entirely  with  naval  person- 
nel,  and   were   in  action   in   France   from  August, 
1918,    until    the    armistice,    tiring    a    total    of    782 
lounds  on  the  German  lines  of  communication,  at 
ranges  up  to  30  miles.      When  the  United  States 
began   arming  her  ships  in  March,   1917,  she   was 
able  to  put  enough  trained  men  aboard  to  main- 
tain lookouts  and  man  guns  both  night  and  day. 
A   dozen   or   more   exciting   duels   ensued   between 
ships  and   U-boats   before   the   latter   learned  that 
such  encounters  did  not  repay  the  risks  involved." 
— W.  0.  Stevens  and  A.  Westcott,  History  of  sea 
power,   pp.   432,    430. — "The   destroyers   were    the 
first   American   naval   units   to   arrive   in   the   war 
zone,   six   of   them   reaching   Queenstown   on   May 
4th  to  increase  the  forces  operating  in  the  English 
Channel.      The    destroyers   were   also    the   first   to 
capture  a  U-boat  for  the  Americans.     It  was  the 
U-^S,   which    was   discovered   off   the   entrance   to 
Queenstown  on   November   17,   1917,  by  the  Fan- 
ning and  the  Nicholson.  .  .  .  The  second  important 
force   for   anti-submarine   work   proved   to  be   the 
447  submarine-chasers  which  were  authorized  and 
built  from  the  latter  part  of  March,  191 7,  to  March, 
1918.     These    were   wooden   boats,    no   feet   long, 
with    a    maximum    speed    of    eighteen    knots,    and 
were  intended  to  scout  for  submarines,  drop  depth 
bombs,   and   gain   information   through   their  deli- 
cate listening  devices,  which  had  been  perfected  by 
American   physicists  during   the  early   days  of  the 
war.     These   ubiquitous   craft    were   so   seaworthy 
that   they   crossed   the   Atlantic   without   difficulty, 
and  kept  the  sea  with  any  ship  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice. ...  In  the  English  Channel  about  Plymouth 
the  presence  of  these  tiny  vessels  stopped  entirely 
German  mine-laying  and  submarine  attack  in  that 
vicinity ;   the   very  day   they  were   withdrawn   the 
mine-laying   began   again.     Though   they   had   few 
spectacular  encounters,  the  submarine-chasers  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  safety  of  the 
seas.     Not  only  did  they  possess  an  uncanny  abil- 
ity to  discover  the  location  of  the  submarine  mar- 
auder,   but    their    excessive   generosity   with   depth 
bombs,   their  chief   weapon,   prevented  enemy   op- 
erations and  shook  the  nerves  of  the  stoutest  Ger- 
man submarine  sailors  and  commanders.     Though 
a  few  German  submarines  appeared  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast  in  May,  1918,  and  destroyed  a  number 
of  small  vessels  during  the  next  three  months,  the 
adoption  of  the  convoy  system  in  June,  1917,  pre- 
vented   any    interference    with    the    movement    of 
troops  and  supplies  overseas.     This  convoy  system 
must  also  be  credited  to  American  participation  in 
the  war.     It  was  in  accord  with  the  chief  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  viz., 
unity  of  action.     Until  the   United  States  entered 
the   war,   the   organization   and   despatch   of   from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  merchant  ships  of  various  na- 
tionalities   and    speeds    from    a    prearranged    ren- 
dezvous off  the  coast  would  have  been  impo.ssible. 
But  after  America  ceased  to  be  neutral  and  became 
a    belligerent    the    work    could    be    directed    from 
American  ports,  and  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States — yachts,   converted   coastwise   steamers,   and 
regular   naval   vessels — were   immediately  available 
for   the  convoy   service.     The   protection   afforded 
by  this  system  both  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  in 
the  submarine-infested  waters  of  the  war  zone  was 
so  perfect  that  not  a  life  was  lost  of  the  1,720,^60 
men   thus  escorted   by   the   American   Navy.     The 
final  and  decisive  effort  of  America  to  throttle  the 
submarine   was   the   laying   of  the   Northern   Mine 
Barrage.     The  project  of  a  mine  barrier  across  the 
North    Sea    from    Scotland    to    Norway    was    ad- 
vanced by  American  naval  officials  in  April,  191 7, 


but  the  barrage  was  not  completed  and  the  first 
submarine  trapped  till  September,  1918.  The  mines 
were  an  Amerian  invention,  of  an  improved  type 
for  deep  water,  and  were  exploded  by  electrical 
action  even  when  the  submarine  was  not  in  actual 
contact.  One  hundred  thousand  of  these  mines 
were  manufactured,  85,000  were  shipped  abroad, 
and  56,000  were  planted  in  an  area  extending  for 
230  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  with  only 
narrow  channels  along  the  Scottish  and  Norwegian 
coasts.  The  mines  were  manufactured  in  America, 
and  assembled  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  at 
Inverness  and  Invergordon  by  American  sailors, 
and  80  per  cent  of  them  were  laid  by  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  As  the  Straits  of  Dover  were  pro- 
tected by  a  simila  Sarrier,  submarines  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  "iach  the  steamer  lanes  be- 
tween England  or  Frai.ce  and  the  United  States. 
Although  only  ten  submarines  are  known  to  have 
been  sunk  by  this  stupendous  enterprise  it  spelled 
the  end  of  German  ruthlessness  at  sea.  As  has 
been  said,  'The  Germans  pinned  their  faith  to 
U-boats  as  the  decisive  factor.  As  the  last  and 
greatest  instrumentality  of  ending  the  U-boat  cam- 
paign, the  mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  outstanding  effec- 
tive contributions  to  Allied  success.'  That  this 
concentration  of  American  naval  effort  on  the 
submarine  menace  was  justified  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  though  a  squadron  of  American  battle- 
ships joined  the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  December, 
191 7,  and  took  full  part  in  its  sweeps  through 
the  North  Sea  and  in  escorting  merchant  ships  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Norway, — a  duty  intended  as 
a  bait  to  tempt  the  Germans  to  come  out  and 
seek  to  cut  off  a  few  unsupported  ships, — these 
battle-ships  participated  in  no  action  with  ships 
of  their  class.  Another  division  of  American  bat- 
tleships, stationed  in  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  also 
did  some  escort  duty,  but  its  intended  service 
as  an  attacking  force  upon  German  battle-cruiser 
raiders  through  the  English  Channel  was  never 
called  for."— H.  F.  Krafft  and  W.  B.  Norris,  Sea 
power  in  American  history,  pp.  352-357. — See  also 
below,  1918:  IX.  Naval  operations:  e. 


X.     WAR   IN   THE  AIR 

"In  the  summer  of  1917  the  Germans,  having 
perfected  in  their  Gotha  type  a  heavy  bomb- 
carrying  machine,  inaugurated  a  series  of  air  raids 
on  England.  In  June  they  came  by  day,  and, 
taking  .  .  .  [the  British]  by  surprise  did  con- 
siderable damage.  Presently  .  .  .  daylight  raids 
became  dangerous  for  the  raiders;  but  the  first 
moonlight  of  August  saw  the  beginning  of  hostile 
night  attacks  which  lasted  throughout  the  winter. 
Generally  the  enemy  chose  the  full  moon,  both 
or  the  purpose  of  finding  his  way,  and  because 
bright  moonlight  is  in  itself  a  screen;  but  on  at 
least  two  occasions  he  came  when  the  moon  was 
in  its  first  or  last  quarter,  and  once  he  chose  a 
moonless,  starry  night.  .\t  first  he  succeeded 
easily  in  penetrating  the  London  defences;  but  on 
the  various  zones  of  barraue  became  effective,  and 
at  most  one  or  two  machines  visited  the  capital. 
Bombs  were  droj)pe(i  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
and  rich  districts  suffered  alike  with  the  poor." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  p. 
i6q. — "In  his  disi)atch  covering  the  period  from 
November,  1916,  to  May,  IQ17,  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
speaks  clovvincly  of  this  j)art  played  by  the  air- 
men; particularly  their  work  in  the  month's  fight- 
ing which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Beaumont 
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Hamel  Spur.  The  excellence  of  the  British  artil- 
lery preparations  and  barrage,  he  says,  'were  made 
possible  by  the  opportunities  for  accurate  observa- 
tion afforded  by  the  hit;h  jjround  north  of  Thiep- 
val,  and  by  the  fine  work  done  by  our  aircraft.' 
Again,  referring  to  the  evacuation  by  the  Clermans 
of  their  line  Gueudecourt-Serre  in  February,  he 
adds:  'He  (the  enemy)  was  also  materially  as- 
sisted by  a  succession  of  misty  days,  which  greatly 
interfered  with  the  work  of  our  aeroplanes.'  .  .  . 
[The  Allied  forces  played  an  important  part  in 
the  battle  of  Messines  in  June.  Before  the  battle, 
the  British  aircraft  spent  the  daylight  hours  behind 
the  German  lines,  and  prevented  the  enemy  ob- 
servation planes  from  learning  the  extent  of  the 
preparations.  Aerial  fights  were  constant.  In  one 
of  these,  five  British  planes  met  twenty-seven 
German  planes,  of  which  they  wrecked  eight  be- 
fore they  made  across  the  lines  for  home.  In  the 
first  week  of  June,  1Q17,  the  British  air  forces 
lost  ten  machines,  but  accounted  for  twenty-four 
enemy  machines  destroyed,  and  twenty-three  driven 
down  out  of  control.]  The  battle  was  launched 
on  the  morning  of  June  7;  and  throughout  the 
month,  on  the  land  and  in  the  sky,  the  battle 
raged  unabated.  In  these  four  weeks  the  British 
aircraft  performed  prodigious  feats  in  the  skies. 
Though  aerial  operations  on  the  whole  were  not  so 
widespread  and  intensive  a  scale  as  in  April  and 
May,  before  and  during  the  battle  of  Messines 
Ridge,  there  were  isolated  days  of  fighting  which 
were  the  bitterest  and  most  intense  of  the  war. 
The  Germans  lost  no  fewer  than  282  machines 
during  the  month,  the  Allies  no.  While  these  fig- 
ures did  not  point  to  an  overwhelming  victory  to 
our  side,  at  least  they  give  some  indication  that,  at 
last,  that  fluctuating  supremacy  of  the  air  was 
definitely  ours.  The  superiority  of  the  British  air- 
men was  very  marked  during  June.  .  .  .  During 
the  advance  they  co-operated  with  both  infantry 
and  artillery,  performing  valuable  services.  A 
large  number  of  successful  raids  were  carried  out, 
during  which  the  enemy's  aerodromes,  balloons, 
trains,  billets,  depots,  and  troops  were  attacked 
with  bombs  and  machine-guns,  the  enemy  pilots 
being  prevented  altogether  from  participating  in 
the  battle.  .  .  .  [July  7  proved  a  strenuous  one] 
in  the  aerial  campaign,  and  again  the  enemy  dis- 
played the  greatest  activity  in  the  air.  Fighting 
was  continuous  through  the  day.  Hostile  aircraft 
worked  in  large  formations,  which  were  frequently 
broken  up  by  the  British  pilots.  Our  airmen  also 
carried  out  a  number  of  successful  raids,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  enemy's  aerodromes,  depots 
and  troops  were  attacked  with  bombs  and  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  considerable  damage  was  caused. 
The  great  British  aerial  offensive,  referred  to  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  his  final  summing-up  of  the 
operations  and  results  of  the  battle,  was  begun. 
During  the  past  six  months  the  part  played  by  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  in  the  general  battle  had 
grown  more  and  more  important.  Each  succes- 
sive attack  had  served  to  demonstrate  with  increas- 
ing clearness  the  paramount  necessity  for  the 
closest  co-operation  between  air  and  land  arms. 
All  had  to  work  together  on  a  general  plan  towards 
one  end — the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  forces.  In 
accordance  with  this  governing  consideration,  co- 
operation with  artillery,  photography  and  recon- 
naissance had  been  greatly  developed  and  actively 
continued.  Air  fighting  had  taken  place  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale  in  order  to  enable  the  ma- 
chines engaged  upon  these  tasks  to  carry  out  their 
work.   In  addition,  the  persistent  raiding  by  enemy 


aeroplanes  and  airships  of  British  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  enemy's  open  disregard  of  the  losses  thereby 
caused  to  civilian  hfe  and  property,  had  recently 
decided  the  British  Government  to  adopt  counter 
measures.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  a  se- 
ries of  bombing  raids  into  Germany  was  begun, 
and  continued  whenever  weather  conditions  jjroved 
sufficiently  favourable.  In  conjunction  with  this, 
long-distance  raiding  had  taken  a  prominent  place 
and  become  a  recognised  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  attack.  ...  So  far  as  the  night  raids  were 
concerned  the  British  Government  spared  nothing 
in  the  way  of  guns  and  searchlights.  On  one  occa- 
sion only  was  an  invading  night  air  fleet  allowed 
to  pass  overhead  without  a  counter-attack  by 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  aeroplanes.  Certainly  an 
unique  occasion  even  in  the  annals  of  air-raiding: 
on  the  night  of  the  'Silent  Raid,'  October  ig-20, 
1Q17,  not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a  British  plane  sent 
up  and  not  a  searchlight  switched  on.  A  dense 
fog  over  which  the  raiding  Zeppelins  flew  served 
to  conceal  them  from  sight  and  at  the  same  time 
prevented  observers  on  the  ground  from  hearing 
their  engines  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Owing 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  North 
Sea,  by  this  time  it  was.  impossible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  obtain  any  idea  of  the  prevailing  weather 
conditions  out  of  Germany.  The  12  Zeppelins  en- 
gaged in  the'  raid  set  out  on  a  fine  still  evening, 
but  ran  into  a  gale  immediately  they  had  crossed 
the  English  coast-line  between  Withernsea  and 
Clacton,  at  about  half-past  eight.  The  condition 
of  the  weather  over  the  British  Isles  was  most 
curious.  Where  an  entire  calm  prevailed  in  thj 
lower  altitudes  and  on  the  ground,  at  the  height 
which  the  enemy  fleet  was  flying  the  clouds  were 
black  and  overcast,  and  a  fierce  gale  was  raging. 
Bowled  along  through  the  air  before  the  wind  the 
Zeppelin  commanders  lost  completely  all  idea  of 
their  bearings;  though  one  succeeded  in  dropping 
bombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby  and  be- 
tween Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham,  and  an- 
other played  havoc  with  Piccadilly  Circus,  of  the 
12  ships  which  originally  set  out  from  Germany 
but  four  returned  to  their  proper  stations.  Of 
the  other  seven,  one  was  hit  by  shell-fire  and  de- 
stroyed while  attempting  to  cross  the  Allied  lines 
near  Nancy ;  one  surrendered  near  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier, another  some  50  miles  north  of  Toulon,  while 
a  fourth  drifted  out  over  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  sank  'without  trace.'  .  .  .  Throughout  igi7  the 
chaser  planes  and  the  fighting  pilots  of  our  Allies 
proved  brilliantly  invincible.  The  meaning  of  the 
latter  statement,  perhaps  can  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  noted  that  this  great  victory  was 
achieved  despite  the  untimely,  heroic  deaths  of 
two  of  the  French  giants  of  the  air — Guynemer 
and  Lieutenant  Delorme." — E.  C.  Middleton,  Great 
War  in  the  air,  v.  3,  pp.  iQO-igi,  194,  202-203,  220, 
230. — In  this  dispatch  of  Dec.  25,  1917,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  said,  "During  the  past  year  the  part  played 
by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  modern  battles 
has  grown  more  and  more  important.  Each 
successive  attack  has  served  to  demonstrate  with 
increasing  clearness  the  paramount  necessity  for 
the  closest  co-operation  between  air  and  land 
arms.  All  must  work  together  on  a  general  plan 
towards  our  end — the  defeat  of  the  enemy  forces. 
.  .  .  Co-operation  with  artillery,  photography  and 
reconnaissance  have  been  greatly  developed  and 
actively  continued.  Air  lighting  has  taken  place 
on  an  ever-increasing  scale  in  order  to  enable  the 
machines  engaged  upon  these  tasks  to  carry  out 
their  work.     In  addition,  a  definite  aerial  offensive, 
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in  which  long-distance  raiding  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent place,  has  become  a  recognised  part  of  the 
preparations  for  infantry  attack.  Throughout  the 
progress  of  the  battle  itself  low-flying  aeroplanes 
not  only  maintain  contact  with  our  advancing  in- 
fantry, reporting  their  position  and  signalling  the 
earliest  indications  of  hostile  counter-attack,  but 
themselves  join  directly  in  the  attack  by  engaging 
the  enemy's  infantry  in  line  and  in  support  with 
machine  gun  fire  and  bombs,  by  assisting  our 
artillery  to  disperse  hostile  concentrations,  and  by 
spreading  confusion  among  the  enemy's  transport, 
reinforcements  and  batteries.  In  answer  to  the 
concentrations  of  hostile  machines  on  our  front 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  enemy  to 
reassert  himself  in  the  air,  the  bombing  of  German 
aerodromes  has  been  intensified,  and  has  been 
carried  out  at  great  distances  behind  the  enemy's 
lines.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  enemy  has 
been  compelled  to  abandon  particular  aerodromes 
altogether  as  the  result  of  our  constant  raids.  Be- 
sides his  aerodromes,  the  enemy's  railway  stations 
and  communications,  his  dumps  and  billets,  have 
also  been  attacked  with  increasing  frequency  and 
with  most  successful  results.  The  persistent  raid- 
ing by  hostile  aeroplanes  and  airships  of  English 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  enemy's  open  disregard  of 
the  losses  thereby  caused  to  civiUan  life  and  prop- 
erty, have  recently  decided  our  own  Government  to 
adopt  counter-measures.  In  consequence  of  this 
decision  a  series  of  bombing  raids  into  Germany 
were  commenced  in  October,  191 7,  and  have  since 
been  continued  whenever  weather  conditions  have 
permitted.  In  the  discharge  of  duties  constantly 
increasing  in  number  and  importance,  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  throughout  the  whole  of  the  past 
year  has  shown  the  same  magnificent  offensive 
spirit  which  characterised  its  work  during  the 
Somme  Battle,  combined  with  unsurpassed  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  practical  skill.  The  enemy, 
however,  shows  no  sign  of  relaxing  his  endeavours 
in  this  department  of  war.  While  acknowledging, 
therefore,  most  fully  the  great  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  this 
most  important  service,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  once  more  that  the  position  which  has  been 
won  by  the  skill,  courage  and  devotion  of  our 
pilots  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  liberal  supply 
of  the  most  efficient  machines.  Before  passing 
from  the  artillery  and  air  services  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  increasingly  efficient  work  of  the  Anti- 
.Mrcraft  and  Searchlight  Sections  in  France.  The 
growing  activity  of  the  enemy's  bombing  squad- 
rons has  thrown  a  corresponding  strain  on  these 
units.  They  have  responded  to  the  call  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
hostile  aircraft  are  brought  down  by  our  ground 
defences  shows  a  satisfactory  tendency  to  increase." 
— J.  H.  Boraston,  cd..  Sir  Douglas  Haifa's  des- 
patches, pp.  137-139. — "As  far  as  raiding  .  .  .  was 
concerned  the  [French]  airmen  achieved  results 
equal  in  value  to  the  work  of  an  entire  army 
corps.  In  a  period  from  May  to  December,  1917, 
a  very  large  number  of  raids  were  made  by  their 
bombing  airmen,  all  with  excellent  results.  The 
prowess  of  the  French  airmen  in  driving  off  raiding 
enemy  aircraft  from  the  French  capital  and  the 
eastward  provincial  towns  was  only  excelled  by 
that  tenacious  spirit  which  they  one  and  all  ex- 
hibited in  the  field.  Night  and  day,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  vi>*ilant  dawn,  noonday  and  sunset 
air  patrols  were  made  of  the  skies  over  the  great 
city  and  its  environs.  Monotonous  as  was  this 
task  of  so  strenuous  a  nature,  it  claimed  for  its 
prize  the  recorded  fact  that  only  on  one  occasion 


in  six  months  did  the  German  air-raiding  pilots 
and  machines  succeed  in  penetrating  the  Paris 
anti-aircraft  defences.  A  heavy  mist,  which  almost 
instantly,  in  that  curious  fashion  peculiar  to  this 
low-lying  district,  dissolved  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment when  the  enemy  airmen  were  hovering  over 
the  heart  of  the  city;  and  the  sky  patrol,  on  this 
occasion,  hardly  could  be  held  responsible  for  an 
incident  which  so  obviously  was  due  to  a  mis- 
fortune of  war.  .  .  .  The  French  battle  pilots  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  on  the  Aisne 
front  on  the  first  two  days  of  September.  High 
and  low,  from  the  trenches  to  far  above  the  clouds, 
the  French  aircraft  ranged  the  sky.  ...  In  the 
ten  months  which  ended  on  October  31,  the  French 
destroyed  no  fewer  than  120  German  aeroplanes 
over  their  own  lines,  and  397  over  the  enemy 
lines,  the  destruction  of  these  latter  craft  being 
fully  confirmed.  No  less  than  513  other  enemy 
machines  were  brought  down  over  the  lines  on 
the  German  side  and  probably  destroyed.  How- 
ever, confirmation  of  these  was  unobtainable." — 
E.  C.  Middleton,  Great  War  in  the  air,  v.  3,  pp. 
231-232,  239-240. — See  also  Aviation:  Develop- 
ment of  airplanes  and  air  service:    1914-1918. 


XI.     EFFORTS  TOWARD  PEACE 

(a)  Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson's  note 
of  Dec.  18,  1916 — Supplementary  note. — Supple- 
mental to  the  Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
note  of  December  18,  received  Jan.  10,  191 7 
(see  above:  1916  XI.  Peace  proposals:  c,  3),  on 
January  13  "Balfour,  now  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, amplified  the  need  of  reorganizing  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  The  three  conditions  of  permanent 
peace,  he  declared,  were  the  removal  of  existing 
causes  of  international  unrest;  the  discrediting 
among  their  own  peoples  of  the  aggressive  aims 
and  unscrupulous  methods  of  the  Central  Powers; 
and  the  devising  of  genuine  international  sanctions 
for  international  law  and  treaties.  These  state- 
ments by  the  AUies  were  thus  far  the  most  definite 
that  had  been  made  on  either  side.  They  were 
repeated  and  amplified  in  President  Wilson's  later 
proposals." — A.  P.  Scott,  Introduction  to  the  peace 
treaties,  pp.  27-28. 

(b)  German  note  to  neutrals. — On  Jan.  11, 
191 7,  Germany  made  a  rejoinder  to  the  answer  of 
the  Allies  to  her  peace  proposals  of  December  12. 
[See  above:  1916:  XI.  Peace  proposals:  a.l  The 
note,  which  was  addressed  to  the  neutral  nations, 
stated  that  the  Central  Powers  had  made  an  hon- 
est effort  to  end  the  war,  and  left  it  with  their 
adversaries  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would 
follow  on  the  road  to  peace. 

"The  Imperial  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Royal  Spanish  Government,  and  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment have  received  [December  30,  1916]  the 
reply  of  their  enemies  to  the  Note  of  December 
12th,  in  which  Germany,  in  concert  with  her  .Mlies, 
proposed  to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotia- 
tions. Our  enemies  rejected  this  proposal,  arguing 
that  it  was  a  proposal  without  .sincerity  and  with- 
out meaning.  The  form  in  which  they  couched 
their  communication  makes  a  reply  to  them  im- 
possible. But  the  German  Government  thinks  it 
important  to  communicate  to  the  neutral  Powers 
its  view  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Central  Powers 
have  no  reason  to  enter  again  into  a  controversy 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  world-war.  History 
will  judge  on  whom  the  tremendous  blame  of  the 
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war  falls.  Its  judgment  will  as  little  pass  over  the 
encircling  policy  of  England,  the  revanche  policy 
of  France,  and  Russia's  efforts  towards  Constanti- 
nople as  over  the  provocation  by  Serbia,  the  Sera- 
jevo  murders,  and  the  complete  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, which  meant  war  on  Germany.  Germany 
and  her  Allies,  who  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
to  defend  their  freedom  and  their  existence,  re- 
gard this,  which  was  their  war  aim,  as  attained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  Powers  have  de- 
parted more  and  more  from  the  realization  of  their 
plans,  which,  according  to  the  declarations  of  their 
responsible  statesmen,  are  directed,  among  other 
things,  towards  the  conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  several  Prussian  provinces,  the  humiliation  and 
diminution  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  disintegration 
of  Turkey,  and  the  mutilation  of  Bulgaria.  In 
view  of  such  war  aims,  the  demand  for  reparation, 
restitution,  and  guarantees  in  the  mouth  of  our  en- 
emies sounds  strange.  Our  enemies  describe  the 
peace  offer  of  the  four  Allied  Powers  as  a  war 
manoeuvre.  Germany  and  her  Allies  most  em- 
phatically protest  against  such  a  falsification  of 
their  motives,  which  they  openly  stated.  Their 
conviction  was  that  a  just  peace  acceptable  to  all 
belligerents  was  possible,  that  it  could  be  brought 
about,  and  that  further  bloodshed  could  not  be 
justified.  Their  readiness  to  make  known  their 
peace  conditions  without  reservations  at  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  disproves  any  doubt  of  their 
sincerity.  Our  enemies,  in  whose  power  it  was  to 
examine  the  content  of  our  offer,  neither  made  any 
examination  nor  made  counter-proposals.  Instead 
of  that,  they  declared  that  peace  was  impossible  so 
long  as  the  restoration  of  violated  rights  and  lib- 
erties, the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tionaUties,  and  the  free  existence  of  small  States 
were  not  guaranteed.  The  sincerity  which  our 
enemies  deny  to  the  proposal  of  the  four  Allied 
Powers  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  world  to  these 
demands  if  it  keeps  before  its  eyes  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Boer  Republics,  the  subjection 
of  Northern  Africa  by  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
the  suppression  of  foreign  nationalities  in  Russia, 
and,  finally,  the  oppression  of  Greece,  which  is  un- 
exampled in  history.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  violation  of  international  rights  by  the  four 
Allied  Powers,  those  Powers  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  have  trampled  upon  right  and 
torn  up  the  treaties  on  which  it  was  based  have 
no  right  to  protest.  Already  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war  England  had  renounced  the  Declaration  of 
London,  the  contents  of  which  her  own  delegates 
had  recognized  as  binding  in  International  Law, 
and  in  the  further  course  of  the  war  she  most 
seriously  violated  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  so  that, 
owing  to  her  arbitrary  measures,  a  state  of  law- 
lessness began  in  the  war  at  sea.  The  starvation 
campaign  against  Germany  and  the  pressure  on 
neutrals  exercised  in  England's  interest  are  no  less 
grossly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  International  Law 
than  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  Equally  inconsist- 
ent with  International  Law  and  the  principles  of 
civilization  is  the  employment  of  coloured  troops 
in  Europe  and  the  extension  of  the  war  to  Africa, 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  violation  of  ex- 
isting treaties.  It  undermines  the  reputation  of 
the  white  race  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  in- 
humane treatment  of  prisoners,  especially  in  Africa 
and  Russia,  the  deportation  of  the  civil  population 
from  East  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Galicia,  and 
the  Bukovina,  are  further  proofs  of  our  enemies' 
disregard  for  right  and  civilization.  At  the  end  of 
their  Note  of  December  30th  our  enemies  refer  to 


the  special  position  of  Belgium.  The  Imperial 
Government  is  unable  to  admit  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  always  observed  the  obligations 
imposed  on  it  by  its  neutrality.  Already  before 
the  war  Belgium  was  under  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land and  leaned  towards  England  and  France, 
thereby  herself  violating  the  spirit  of  the  treaties 
which  guaranteed  her  independence  and  neutrality. 
Twice  the  Imperial  Government  declared  to  the 
Belgian  Government  that  it  was  not  entering  Bel- 
gium as  an  enemy,  and  entreated  it  to  save  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of  war.  In  this  case  it 
offered  Belgium  a  guarantee  for  the  full  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  kingdom  and  to  pay  for 
all  the  damage  which  might  be  caused  by  German 
troops  marching  through  the  country.  It  is  known 
that  in  1887  the  Royal  British  Government  was 
determined  not  to  oppose  on  these  conditions  the 
claiming  of  a  right  of  way  through  Belgium.  The 
Belgian  Government  refused  the  repeated  offer  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  On  it  and  on  those 
Powers  who  induced  it  to  take  up  this  attitude 
falls  the  responsibility  for  the  fate  which  befell 
Belgium.  The  accusation  about  German  war  meth- 
ods in  Belgium  and  the  measures  which  were  taken 
there  in  the  interest  of  military  safety  have  been 
repeatedly  repudiated  as  untrue  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  again  emphatically  protests 
against  these  calumnies.  Germany  and  her  AlHes 
made  an  honest  attempt  to  terminate  the  war  and 
pave  the  way  for  an  understanding  among  the  bel- 
ligerents. The  Imperial  Government  declares  that 
it  solely  depended  on  the  decision  of  our  enemies 
whether  the  road  to  peace  should  be  taken  or  not. 
The  enemy  Governments  have  refused  to  take  this 
road.  On  them  falls  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  of  bloodshed.  But  the  four  Allied 
Powers  will  prosecute  the  fight  with  calm  trust  and 
confidence  in  their  good  cause  until  a  peace  has 
been  gained  which  guarantees  to  their  own  peoples 
honor,  existence,  freedom,  and  development,  and 
gives  all  the  Powers  of  the  European  Continent  the 
benefit  of  working  united  in  mutual  esteem  at  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  civilization." 

(c)  Austrian  note  to  neutrals,  January  11, 
1917. — On  the  same  date  as  the  German  note  (see 
above:  b),  Austria  also  sent  a  note  to  the  neutral 
nations  as  follows: 

"The  Royal  and  Imperial  Government  has  had  the 
honour  to  receive  on  the  sth  inst.,  through  the  kind 
mediation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  answer  of  its  enemies  to  its  Note  of  De- 
cember 12th,  in  which  it  declares  its  readiness,  and 
that  of  its  Allies,  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations. 
In  conjunction  with  its  Allies  the  Government  has 
carefully  examined  the  answer  of  the  enemy  Gov- 
ernments, with  the  following  result: — The  enemy 
Governments  reject  the  proposal  of  the  four  Allied 
Powers  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  a  proposal  with- 
out sincerity  and  without  meaning.  The  form  in 
which  they  couched  their  communication  makes  a 
reply  to  them  impossible.  But  the  Royal  and  Im- 
perial Government  thinks  it  important  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Governments  of  the  Neutral  Powers  its 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  answer  of  the 
enemy  Governments  avoids  the  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  ending  the  war,  and  restricts 
itself  to  discussing  afresh  the  events  which  led  to 
the  war,  the  presumed  strength  of  their  own  mili- 
tary position,  and  the  supposed  motives  of  the 
peace  proposal.  The  Royal  and  Imperial  Govern- 
ment declines  to  enter  now  into  a  fresh  contro- 
versy regarding  the  origin  of  the  war.     It  is  con- 
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vinced  that  it  is  already  clear  to  all  right-minded 
and  unprejudiced  mankind  on  which  side  the  blame 
falls  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  As  regards  par- 
ticularly the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Ser- 
bia, the  Monarchy,  in  the  years  which  preceded  this 
step,  displayed  sufficient  proof  of  its  forbearance 
towards  the  ever-increasing  hostility,  aggressive  in- 
tentions, and  intrigues  of  Serbia,  until  the  moment 
when  finally  the  nefarious  murder  at  Sarajevo  made 
further  indulgence  impossible.  Again,  a  dispute  as 
to  which  side  has  the  stronger  military  position 
seems  idle,  and  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pubhc  at  large.  Besides,  a  comparison  of  the  war- 
aims  of  the  two  groups  includes  the  decision  of 
this  question.  Whereas  Austria-Hungary  and  her 
Allies  entered  the  war  not  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nexing territories,  but  in  self-defence,  with  the  en- 
emy countries  the  contrary  is  the  case.  To  name 
only  a  few  of  their  war-aims,  they  intend  the 
overthrow  and  spoliation  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy,  the  conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  partition  of  Turkey,  and  the  diminution  of  Bul- 
garia. The  four  Allied  Powers  may  therefore  re- 
gard their  purely  defensive  war-aims  as  already 
achieved,  while  their  enemies  are  further  than  ever 
from  the  fulfilment  of  their  plans.  Finally,  when 
the  enemy  Governments  describe  the  proposal  of 
the  four  Allied  Powers  as  a  war  manoeuvre,  and 
characterize  it  as  insincere  and  meaningless,  before 
beginning  negotiations  and  so  before  they  know 
our  terms,  this  is  a  merely  arbitrary  assertion,  a 
subjective  and  unverifiable  hypothesis.  The  Royal 
and  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of 
its  Allies  have  made  their  offer  to  begin  negotia- 
tions for  peace  in  full  sincerity  and  loyalty,  for 
they  necessarily  recognized  the  possibility  that  their 
expressly  stated  proposal  to  declare  their  peace 
terms  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  would 
be  accepted.  It  is  rather  their  enemiec  who,  with- 
out making  counter-proposals  on  their  side,  have 
refused  to  learn  the  content  of  the  four  Allied 
Powers'  proposals.  If  the  enemy  desire  above  all 
the  restoration  of  outraged  rights  and  hberties,  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  nationahties,  and 
the  free  existence  of  the  small  States,  it  will  suffice 
to  point  to  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Irish  and  Finnish 
peoples,  the  extinction  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Boer  Republics,  the  subjugation  of 
North  Africa  by  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and, 
lastly,'  the  oppression  of  Greece,  which  is  unex- 
ampled in  history.  The  Royal  and  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment asserts  that  it  and  the  Governments  of  its 
Allies  had  already  declared  themselves  willing  to 
end  the  war  by  an  oral  interchange  of  views  with 
the  enemy  Governments,  and  that  it  depended  only 
on  the  decision  of  the  enemy  whether  a  way 
should  be  made  for  peace  or  not.  Before  God  and 
humanity  it  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  Austria-Hungary  and  her 
Allies  will,  however,  prosecute  the  fight  with  calm 
trust  and  confidence  in  their  good  cause  until  a 
peace  has  been  gained  which  guarantees  to  their 
own  peoples  existence,  honour,  and  freedom  of  de- 
velopment, and  makes  it  possible  for  all  the  States 
of  Europe  to  work  together  at  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  civilization." 

(d)  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate, January  22,  1917. — On  January  22  President 
Wilson  delivered  an  address  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  he  advanced  his  program  for  a  League  of 
Peace.    He  said: 

".  .  .  We  are  much  nearer  a  definite  dis- 
cussion  of    the  peace    which    shall   end   the   pres- 


ent war.  We  are  that  much  nearer  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  international  concert  which  must 
thereafter  hold  the  world  at  peace.  In  every  dis- 
cussion of  the  peace  that  must  end  this  war,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  peace  must  be  followed  by 
some  definite  concert  of  power  which  will  make 
it  virtually  impossible  that  any  such  catastrophe 
should  ever  overwhelm  us  again.  Every  lover  of 
mankind,  every  sane  and  thoughtful  man,  must 
take  that  for  granted.  I  have  sought  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  because  I  thought  that  I 
owed  it  to  you,  as  the  council  associated  with  me 
in  the  final  determination  of  our  international  ob- 
ligations, to  disclose  to  you  without  reserve  the 
thought  and  purpose  that  have  been  taking  form 
in  my  mind  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  days  to  come,  when  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a  new  plan  the  foun- 
dations of  peace  among  the  nations.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
play  no  part  in  that  great  enterprise.  To  take 
part  in  such  a  service  will  be  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  have  sought  to  prepare  themselves  by 
the  very  principles  and  purposes  of  their  polity  and 
the  approved  practices  of  their  Government  ever 
since  the  days  when  they  set  up  a  new  nation  in 
the  high  and  honourable  hope  that  it  might  in  all 
that  it  was  and  did  show  mankind  the  way  to 
hberty.  They  cannot  in  honour  withhold  the 
service  to  which  they  are  now  about  to  be  chal- 
lenged. They  do  not  wish  to  withhold  it.  But 
they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  state  the  conditions  under  which 
they  will  feel  free  to  render  it.  That  service  is 
nothing  less  than  this:  To  add  their  authority  and 
their  power  to  the  authority  and  force  of  other 
nations  to  guarantee  peace  and  justice  throughout 
the  world.  Such  a  settlement  cannot  now  be  long 
postponed.  It  is  right  that  before  it  comes  this 
Government  should  frankly  formulate  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  would  feel  justified  in  asking 
our  people  to  approve  its  formal  and  solemn  ad- 
herence to  a  league  for  peace.  I  am  here  to  at- 
tempt to  state  those  conditions.  The  present  war 
must  first  be  ended;  but  we  owe  it  to  candour  and 
to  a  just  regard  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  our  participation  in  guarantees  of 
future  peace  is  concerned,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  what  way  and  upon  what  terms  it  is 
ended.  The  treaties  and  agreements  which  bring 
it  to  an  end  must  embody  terms  that  will  create 
a  peace  that  is  worth  guaranteeing  and  preserving, 
a  peace  that  will  win  the  approval  of  mankind,  not 
merely  a  peace  that  will  serve  the  several  interests 
and  immediate  aims  of  the  nations  engaged.  We 
shall  have  no  voice  in  determining  what  those  terms 
shall  be,  but  we  shall,  I  feel  sure,  have  a  voice  in 
determining  whether  they  shall  be  made  lasting  or 
not  by  the  guarantees  of  a  universal  covenant ;  and 
our  judgment  upon  what  is  fundamental  and  es- 
sential as  a  condition  precedent  to  permanency 
should  be  spoken  now,  not  afterwards,  when  it 
may  be  too  late.  No  covenant  of  co-operative 
peace  that  does  not  include  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World  can  suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe  agamst 
war ;  and  yet  there  is  only  one  sort  of  peace  that 
the  peoples  of  America  could  join  in  guaranteeing. 
The  elements  of  that  peace  must  be  elements  that 
engage  the  confidence  and  satisfy  the  principles  of 
the  American  Government,  elements  consistent 
with  the  political  faith  and  the  practical  convic- 
tions which  the  peoples  of  .America  have  once  for 
all  embraced  and  undertaken  to  defend.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  any  American  Government  would 
throw  any  obstacle  in  the    way  of  any   terms  of 
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peace  the  Governments  now  at  war  might  agree 
upon,  or  seek  to  upset  them  when  made,  whatever 
they  might  be.  1  only  take  it  for  granted  that 
mere  terms  of  peace  between  the  belligerents  will 
not  satisfy  even  the  belligerents  themselves.  Mere 
agreements  may  not  make  peace  secure.  It  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  force  be  created  as 
a  guarantor  of  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  so 
much  greater  than  the  force  of  any  nation  now 
engaged  or  any  alliance  hitherto  formed  or  pro- 
jected, that  no  nation,  no  probable  combination  of 
nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it.  If  the  peace 
presently  to  be  made  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  a 
peace  made  secure  by  the  organized  major  force 
of  mankind.  The  terms  of  the  immediate  peace 
agreed  upon  will  determine  whether  it  is  a  peace 
for  which  such  a  guarantee  can  be  secured.  The 
question  upon  which  the  whole  future  peace  and 
policy  of  the  world  depends  is  this:  Is  the  present 
war  a  struggle  for  a  just  and  secure  peace  or  only 
for  a  new  balance  of  power?  If  it  be  only  a  strug- 
gle for  new  balance  of  power,  who  will  guarantee, 
who  can  guarantee  the  stable  equilibrium  of  the 
new  arrangement?  Only  a  tranquil  Europe  can  be 
a  stable  Europe.  There  must  be,  not  a  balance  of 
power,  but  a  community  of  power;  not  organized 
rivalries,  but  an  organized  common  peace. 

"Fortunately  we  have  received  very  explicit  as- 
surances on  this  point.  The  statesmen  of  both  of 
the  groups  of  nations  now  arrayed  against  one  an- 
other have  said,  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misin- 
terpreted, that  it  was  no  part  of  the  ourpose  they 
had  in  mind  to  crush  their  antagonists.  But  the 
implications  of  these  assurances  may  not  be  equally 
clear  to  all — may  not  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  I  think  it  will  be  serviceable  if  I  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  what  we  understand  them  to 
be.  They  imply,  first  of  all,  that  it  must  be  a  peace 
without  victory.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  put  my  own  interpretation  upon  it,  and  that  it 
may  be  understood  that  no  other  interpretation 
was  in  my  thought.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face 
realities,  and  to  face  them  without  soft  conceal- 
ments. Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the 
loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished. It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  un- 
der duress,  at  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave 
a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory  upon  which 
terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but 
only  as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a  peace  between 
equals  can  last — only  a  peace  the  very  principle  of 
which  is  equality  and  a  common  participation  in 
a  common  benefit.  The  right  state  of  mind,  the 
right  feeling  between  nations  is  as  necessary  for  a 
lasting  peace  as  is  the  just  settlement  of  vexed 
questions  of  territory  or  of  racial  and  national 
allegiance.  The  equality  of  nations  upon  which 
peace  must  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  last,  must  be 
an  equaUty  of  rights;  the  guarantees  exchanged 
must  neither  recognize  nor  imply  a  difference  be- 
tween big  nations  and  small ;  between  those  that 
are  powerful  and  those  that  are  weak.  Right  must 
be  based  upon  the  common  strength,  not  upon  the 
individual  strength,  of  the  nations  upon  whose  con- 
cert peace  will  depend.  Equality  of  territory  or  of 
resources  therCj  of  course,  cannot  be ;  nor  any 
other  sort  of  equality  not  gained  in  the  ordinary 
peaceful  and  legitimate  development  of  the  peo- 
ples themselves.  But  no  one  asks  or  expects  any- 
thing more  than  an  equality  of  rights.  Mankind 
is  looking  now  for  freedom  of  life,  not  for  equi- 
poises  of  power. 

"And  there  is  a  deeper  thing  involved  than  even 
equality  of  rights  among  organized  nations.  No 
f)eace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  does  not 


recognize  and  accept  the  principle  that  Govern- 
ments derive  all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists 
to  hand  peoples  about  from  potentate  to  potentate 
as  if  they  were  property.  1  take  it  for  granted, 
for  instance,  if  I  may  venture  upon  a  single  ex- 
ample, that  statesmen  everywhere  are  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  united,  independent,  and  auton- 
omous Poland,  and  that  hencelorth  inviolable 
security  of  life,  of  worship,  and  of  industrial  and 
social  development  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the  power  of 
Governments  devoted  to  a  faith  and  purpose  hostile 
to  their  own.  I  speak  of  this,  not  because  of  any 
desire  to  exalt  an  abstract  political  principle  which 
has  always  been  held  very  dear  by  those  who  have 
sought  to  build  up  liberty  in  America,  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  other  condi- 
tions of  peace  which  seem  to  me  clearly  indispen- 
sable— because  I  wish  frankly  to  uncover  realities. 
Any  peace  which  does  not  recognize  and  accept 
this  principle  will  inevitably  be  upset.  It  will  not 
rest  upon  the  affections  or  the  convictions  of  man- 
kind. The  ferment  of  spirit  of  whole  populations 
will  fight  subtly  and  constantly  against  it,  and  all 
the  world  will  sympathize.  The  world  can  be  at 
peace  only  if  its  life  is  stable,  and  there  can  be  no 
stability  where  the  will  is  in  rebellion,  where  there 
is  not  tranquillity  of  spirit  and  a  sense  of  justice, 
of  freedom,  and  of  right. 

"So  far  as  practicable,  moreover,  every  great 
people  now  struggling  towardi  a  full  development 
of  its  resources  and  of  its  powers  should  be  assured 
a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, it  no  doubt  can  be  done  by  the  neutralization 
of  direct  rights  of  way  under  the  general  guarantee 
which  will  assure  the  peace  itself.  With  a  right 
comity  of  arrangement  no  nation  need  be  shut 
away  from  free  access  to  the  open  paths  of  the 
world's  commerce.  And  the  paths  of  the  sea  must 
alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and 
co-operation.  No  doubt  a  somewhat  radical  re- 
consideration of  many  of  the  rules  of  international 
practice  hitherto  thought  to  be  established  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  seas  indeed  free 
and  common  in  practically  all  circumstances  for  the 
use  of  mankind ;  but  the  motive  for  such  changes 
is  convincing  and  compelling.  There  can  be  no 
trust  or  intimacy  between  the  peoples  of  thg  world 
without  them.  The  free,  constant,  unthreatened 
intercourse  of  nations  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  peace  and  of  development.  It  need  not 
be  difficult  either  to  define  or  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  if  the  Governments  of  the  world  sin- 
cerely desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning 
it.  It  is  a  problem  closely  connected  with  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navies  of  the  world  in  keeping  the  seas 
at  once  free  and  safe,  and  the  question  of  limiting 
naval  armaments  opens  the  wider  and  perhaps 
more  difficult  question  of  the  limitation  of  armies 
and  of  all  programmes  of  military  preparation. 
Difficult  and  dehcate  as  these  questions  are,  they 
must  be  faced  with  the  utmost  candour  and  de- 
cided in  a  spirit  of  real  accommodation,  if  peace 
is  to  come  with  healing  in  its  wings,  and  come  to 
stay.  Peace  cannot  be  had  without  concession  and 
sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  sense  of  safety  and 
equality  among  the  nations  if  great  and  prepon- 
derating armaments  are  henceforth  to  continue 
here  and  there  to  be  built  up  and  maintained.  The 
statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace,  and 
nations  must  adjust  and  accommodate  their  policy 
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to  it  as  they  have  planned  for  war  and  made  ready 
lor  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry.  The  question  of 
armaments,  whether  on  land  or  on  sea,  is  the  most 
immediately  and  intensely  practical  question  con- 
nected with  the  future  fortunes  of  nations  and  of 
mankind. 

"I  have  spoken  upon  these  great  matters  without 
reserve  and  with  the  utmost  explicitness,  because 
it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  if  the  world's 
yearning  desire  for  peace  was  anywhere  to  find 
free  voice  and  utterance.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only 
person  in  high  authority  amongst  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  is  at  Hberty  to  speak  and  hold  noth- 
ing back.  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  yet 
I  am  speaking  also,  of  course,  as  the  responsible 
head  of  a  great  Government,  and  I  feel  cortident 
that  I  have  said  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  me  to  say.  May  I  not  add  that 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  am  in  effect  speaking  for 
hberals  and  friends  of  humanity  in  every  nation 
and  of  every  programme  of  liberty?  I  would  fain 
believe  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  silent  mass  of 
mankind  everywhere  who  have  yet  had  no  place 
or  opportunity  to  speak  their  real  hearts  out  con- 
cerning the  aeath  and  ruin  they  see  to  have  come 
already  upon  the  persons  and  the  homes  they  hold 
most  dear. 

"And  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
join  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in 
guaranteeing  the  permanence  of  peace  upon  such 
temis  as  I  have  named,  I  speak  with  the  greater 
boldness  and  confidence  because  it  is  clear  to  every 
man  who  can  think  that  there  is  in  this  promise 
no  breach  in  either  our  traditions  or  our  policy  as 
a  nation,  but  a  fulfilment,  rather,  of  all  that  we 
have  professed  or  striven  for.  I  am  proposing,  as 
it  were,  that  the  nations  should,  with  one  accord, 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  world:  that  no  nation  should  seek 
to  extend  its  poHty  over  any  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple, but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to 
determine  its  own  polity,  its  own  way  of  develop- 
ment, unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little 
along  with  the  great  and  powerful.  I  am  propos- 
ing that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid  entangling 
alliances  which  would  draw  them  into  competitions 
of  power,  catch  them  in  a  net  of  intrigue  and  sel- 
fish rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own  affairs  with  in- 
fluences intruded  from  without.  There  is  no  en- 
tangUng  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  When  all 
unite  to  act  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same 
purpose  all  act  in  common  interest,  and  are  free 
to  live  their  own  lives  under  a  common  protection. 
I  am  proposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  freedom  of  the  seas  which  in  inter- 
national conference  after  conference  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  urged  with 
the  eloquence  of  those  who  are  the  convinced  dis- 
ciples of  liberty;  and  that  moderation  of  arma- 
ments which  makes  of  armies  and  navies  a  power 
for  order  merely,  not  an  instrument  of  aggression 
or  of  selfish  violence.  These  are  American  princi- 
ples, American  policies.  We  could  stand  for  no 
others.  And  yet  they  are  the  prijiciples  and  poli- 
cies of  forward-looking  men  and  women  every- 
where, of  every  modern  nation,  of  every  enlight- 
ened community.  They  are  the  principles  of  man- 
kind, and  must  prevail." 

— See    also    U.S.A.:    1917    (January):    American 
aims,  etc. 

(e)  Growth  of  German  peace  movement. — 
Programs  prepared  for  Stockholm  conference. — 
Culmination  in  the  Reichstag  Resolution  of  July 


19. — The  decision  of  the  German  government  late 
in   January    in    regard    to   unrestricted   submarine 
warfare  "was  strangely  enough,  combined  with  the 
drafting,    on    29th    January,    of    Germany's    [re- 
newed]   peace   terms  for  dispatch  to   Mr.   Wilson. 
These  included  the  renunciation  of  the  part  of  up- 
per Alsace  then  occupied  by  France,  the  return  of 
the  German  colonies,  a  strategic  rectification  of  the 
French  and  Russian  frontiers,  and  the  restoration 
of  Belgium  subject  to  guarantees.     But  this  peace 
overture  was  obscured  by  the  momentous  declara- 
tion of  the  new  submarine  policy   [announced  on 
January  31 J -"—J-   Buchan,  History   of   the   Great 
War,  V.  3,  p.  360. — "The  proposal  to  hold  a  peace 
conference  of  Sociahst  Parties  at  Stockholm   [dur- 
ing the  summer  of  191 7]  found  favour  in  Germany, 
not  only  amongst  the  proletariat  but  in  governing 
circles.      The    Government    were    wilhng    to   grant 
passports  to  the  Majority  section,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  consented  to  allow  the  iVi.no. ity  section 
also   to   attend   the   proposed   meeting.     Ovving   to 
the  opposition  of  the  French  and  Bntish  Govern- 
ments the  conference  was  not  he,d,  but  representa- 
tives of  both  German  parties  did  in  fact  proceed  to 
Sweden    and    there    propounded    tneir    respective 
views  on  possible  peace  cond.tions  to  the  Dutch- 
Scandinavian   Committee    who   were   endeavouring 
to  organise  the  conference.    The  declarations  of  the 
Scheidemann     party     [Majority     Socialists]     were 
duly  published,  and  these   covered  very   many   of 
the  points  in  dispute  between  the  belhgerents.    The 
chief  items  in  the  programme  of  this  party  were 
as  follows:      (i)    No  annexations.     All   conquered 
territories  and  colonies  to  be  restored.     (2)  No  in- 
demnities. '   One-sided   'war   damages'    would   only 
be  indemnities  in  a  masked  form.    (3)   Belgium  to 
be   restored   to   complete   independence,   free   alike 
from    any    suzerainty    of    Germany,    France,    or 
Great   Britain.      (4)    Poland,   as  delimited   by   the 
Congress   of   Vienna,  to   have   complete   independ- 
ence.     (5)     In    regard    to    Alsace-Lorraine,    'these 
provinces  are  ethnologically  of  German  des.e;it,  the 
language  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people   be.ng   Ger- 
man.    They  were  torn  from  Germany  by  lorce  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  were  merely  recovered  in  1S71. 
France  has  no  historic  right  to  them.     The  resti- 
tution of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than   an  unjustifiable  annexation.     Never- 
theless, the  province  should  have  equal  r.ghts  with 
the  other  states  within  the  German  Empire.'     (6) 
Limitation  of  armaments  and  creation  of  an  inter- 
national force  to  prevent  aggression.   (7)  No  com- 
mercial war  after  the  war.     Condition  of  general 
Free    Trade   should    be   established.      (8)    Treaties 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliaments,  and  secet  diplo- 
macy to  be  abolished.   The  Memorandum   ubmitted 
to  the  Dutch-Scandinavian  Committee  by  the  Mi- 
nority Socialist  differed  considerably  from  the  pro- 
gramme outlined  above,  and  brought  the  position 
of  the  party  into  close  proximity  to  the  (loint  of 
view  adopted  by  the  less  extreme  publicists  in  En- 
tente countries.     In  addition  to  the  concessions  ad- 
vocated  by   the   Majority  Socialists,  the   Minority 
made  the  following  important  suggestions:     (i)  In- 
de|)cndcnce   of    Belgium,    with    financial    reparation 
from  Germany.     (2)   Indeix-ndence  of  the  whole  of 
Poland  (including  the  Prussian  and  .Austrian  terri- 
tories)   and   not   merely   of   Russian   Poland.      (3) 
Destiny    of    Alsace-Lorraine    to    be    decided    abso- 
lutely  by   a   free   and  .secret   plebiscite   of   the   in- 
habitants of  that  province.     The  Minority  Social- 
ists advocated,  however,  the  return  of  the  German 
colonics,  on  the  ground  that  their  retention  might 
create  a  cause  for  a  new  war." — Annual  Rrt^istcr, 
pp.    217-218. — The    speech    of    Herr    Erzberger    to 
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a  committee  of  the  Reichstag  on  July  6,  demanding 
peace  without  annexations  and  indemities,  repre- 
sented the  strong  Catholic  peace  movement  ot  the 
country  fostered  by  the  new  Austrian  regime.  The 
Reichstag  Peace  Resolution  of  July  iQ  (see  Ger- 
many); 1917  IJuiy-OctolxTj)  was  an  arraignment 
of  Pan-Germanism  and  was  supported  by  the  Cen- 
tre, the  Radicals  and  the  Majority  Socialists  and 
opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  National  Liberals 
and  Independent  Sociahsts. 

(f)  Peace  proposals  emanating  from  Vienna. 
— Activities  of  Prince  Sixte  of  Parma. — Count 
Czernin's    influence   in   Germany.— Negotiations 
with    Austria. — "With    their    immense    superiority 
in  man  power,  money  and  material  resources,  the 
Allies  might   well  comfort  themselves  in  their  de- 
feats and  disappointments  with  the  reflection  that 
time  -was  on  their  side ;  and  their  view  was  shared 
at    Vienna,    though    not    at    Berlin.      Despite    the 
contemptuous   rejection   of  the   peace   offer   of  the 
Central   Powers,   the    Emperor   Karl   continued   to 
seek    peace    for   his    suffering    dominions.      In    the 
manifesto  to  his  subjects  on  this  accession  in  No- 
vember, 1Q16,  he  had  expressed  his  desire  to  bring 
the  conflict  to  an  end,  and  pointedly  remarked  that 
he  had  had  no  responsibility  for  its  outbreak.     Be- 
fore the  Entente  sent  its  joint  reply  to  the  peace 
offer  of  December  12,  Karl  urged  a  fresh  offer,  to 
which  the  Kaiser  replied  that  he  prayed  for  peace 
but   could   not   beg   for   it.     On    December   9    the 
Duchess  of   Parma,   mother  of   the   Empress  Zita, 
wrote    to    her   son    Prince   Sixte,    who    was   serv- 
ing with  the   Belgian   army,   urging   him   to   come 
and   see   her.  .  .  .  The   Prince   met   his    mother   in 
Switzerland    on    January    29,    191 7,    and    was    in- 
formed that  the  Emperor  was  ready  for  a  secret 
armistice    with    Russia,    Austria    declaring    herself 
disinterested   as    regards   Constantinople,   and   fav- 
ourable to  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
return  of  Belgium,  and  the  creation  of  a  Jugoslav 
kingdom    embracing    Bosnia,    Herzegovina,    Serbia, 
Albania  and  Montenegro.     On  March  5  the  Prince 
handed  to  Poincare  a  diplomatic  note  from  Czernin 
with  a  secret  'Note  Verbale'  of  the  Emperor.    The 
President    replied    that    Czernin's    note    was    too 
vague,  but   that   the   Emperor's  explanations   were 
more  hopeful.    He  must  show  them  to  the  Premier, 
and  would  forward  them  to  the  Tsar,  and  to  King 
George   and   Mr.   Lloyd   George.     Italy,   however, 
would  be  a  stumbling-block,  for   though   she   was 
pleading   for  French  troops,  to  help  her   to   resist 
the  Austrian  attacks,  her  claims  were  comprehen- 
sive.    On  March  16  the  Prince  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror that  things  were  going  well  and  urged  him  to 
send  a  written  note,  embodying  the  four  points  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,    Belgium,    Serbia    and    Constanti- 
nople.   He  proceeded  to  visit  the  Emperor  at  Lax- 
enburg,   where   Karl   declared   that    Germany   was 
certain   of   victory,   but   that  if   she   refused   what 
seemed   to   him   a   reasonable   settlement   he   could 
not  sacrifice  the  Monarchy  and  would  make  peace 
separately.  .  .  .  Czernin  was  equally  clear  that  the 
German  alliance  must  end  if   Berlin  tried  to  pre- 
vent a  reasonable  peace.     The  Prince  left  Laxen- 
burg   in   cheerful   mood   with   an   autograph   letter 
dated  March  24  in  his  pocket,  of  which  even  Czer- 
nin was  ignorant.    'I  ask  you  to  convey,  in  a  secret 
and  unofficial  manner,  to  President  Poincare  that 
I  will  support  by  all  means,  and  using  all  my  per- 
sonal influence  with  my  allies,   the  just   claims  of 
France   in   relation   to   Alsace-Lorraine.     The  sov- 
ereignty  of  Belgium   must  be  completely   restored. 
Serbia    will    be    re-established    in    her   sovereignty, 
and  we  are  willing  to  give  her  access  to  the  Adri- 
atic as  well  as  large  economic  concessions.     Aus- 


tria will  require  that  Serbia  shall  suppress  any  so- 
ciety   aiming    at    the    disintegration    of    the    Mon- 
archy.    Events  in   Russia  compel  me  to   withhold 
for    the    present    my    ideas    on    this   subject.'      On 
March  31  the  Prince  handed  this  remarkable  letter 
to  Poincare,  and  Ribot,  who  had  replaced  Brmnd 
as  Premier,  showed  it  to  the  British  Premier.    The 
two  Ministers  agreed  that  the  negotiations  should 
be  continued.     On  April  3   Karl  and  Czernin   met 
the   Kaiser  and   the   Chancellor   at   Homburg,   and 
told  their  host  that  they  had  no  hope  of  victory, 
that  if  Germany  refused  a  reasonable  peace  Austria 
could  not  light  beyond  the  autumn,  that  peace  in- 
volved the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  that  to 
balance  the  sacrifice  they  would  cede  Galicia  to  a 
Poland  within   the   German   orbit.     On   his  return 
Karl  forwarded  to  the  Kaiser  a  prophetic  memor- 
andum   by    Czernin.     'Our   military   resources  are 
coming  to  an  end.    We  must  begin  negotiations  be- 
fore our  enemies  are  fully  conscious   of   our   ex- 
haustion.    Another  winter  campaign  is  absolutely 
out  of   the   question.     The  basis  of  my   argument 
is  the  danger   of  revolution.     The  burden  on  our 
people   is   now    intolerable.     The   bow   is   so   taut 
that  it  may  snap  at  any  moment.     It  is  no  good 
telling  me  that  the  monarchical  idea  is  too  firmly 
rooted  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  for  the  Monarchy  to 
be   overthrown.     This  war  has  no   precedent.     If 
the  monarchs  do  not  make  peace  in  the  next  few 
months  their  peoples  will  make  it  over  their  heads, 
and  then  the  waves  of  revolution  will  sweep  away 
everything  for  which  our  sons  are  fighting  to-day. 
German    hopes    from    the    U-boat    campaign    are 
illusory.     We  can  still  wait  a  few   weeks  and  see 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  conversation  with  Paris 
or  Petrograd.     If  not,  we  must  play  our  last  card 
in  good  time.'     The  Kaiser  cheerfully  replied  that 
he  was  confident  of  victory,  and  that  a  peace  in- 
volving  heavy   sacrifices  would  also   involve   great 
dangers  for  the  dynasties.     He  enclosed  a  memor- 
andum  by   the   Chancellor,   who   argued   that   the 
U-boat   campaign   had   exceeded   expectation,   that 
unity  and  confidence  were  needed,  and  that  Russia 
should   be  encouraged   to   make  peace.     On   April 
18   Prince  Sixte  saw   Mr.   Lloyd   George   in   Paris 
on  his  way  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.    'We  would 
willingly   shake  hands   with   Austria   if  she   would 
leave  Germany,'  remarked  the  Prime  Minister,  'but 
Italy  nourishes  rather  bitter  feelings  towards  her, 
and  she  is  our  ally.    We  cannot  make  peace  with- 
out her.'    On  reaching  the  rendezvous  in  Savoy  he 
found  that  the  Italian  Minister,  who  claimed  and 
received  a  promise  of  Smyrna,  scouted  the  notion 
of  treating  with  Austria.     On  April  20,  on  his  way 
home,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  saw  the  Prince  in 
Paris.     'What    made   our   interview   with   Sonnino 
much  more  difficult  was  the  fact  that  we  could  not 
communicate   to   him   the   direct  proposals   of   the 
Emperor.     He  declared  that  Italy  could  not  con- 
clude  a  separate  peace  without  the  realization  of 
her  war  aims.     No  Government  could  last  a  day 
if  it   proposed  a  "white  peace,"  and  a  revolution 
would  depose  the  King.     Italy's  demands  are  very 
large — the   Trentino,   Dalmatia,   all   the  islands  on 
the  coast,  and  Trieste.     It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  Austria  should  give  something  to  Italy,  but  in 
the  Emperor's  letter  she  is  not  mentioned.    Austria 
will  be  forced  to  come  to  terms,  for  we  shall  never 
cease   to    fight.      If    officially    we    cannot    for    the 
moment    enter   into    negotiations,   directly   Austria 
testifies  her  readiness  to  cede  the  Trentino  and  the 
Dalmatian   islands  we   would   negotiate   with   her.' 
The  Prince  promised  to  inform  the  Emperor,  and 
Mr.    Lloyd    George    invited    him    to    London    for 
further  discussion.     The  French  reply  to  the  Em- 
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peror's  letter  was  to  the  same  effect.  Far  from  re- 
garding negotiations  as  at  an  end,  Karl  was  more 
hopeful  than  ever.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  Germany  would  attack,  him,  but  that  if  she 
did  he  could  hold  his  own.  Peace  had  been  pro- 
posed to  Austria  five  times  since  1915,  particu- 
larly from  Russia,  and  Prince  Lvoff  had  just  pro- 
posed an  armistice.  The  Trentino  could  be  handed 
over  to  Italy,  and  the  Isonzo  frontier  could  be  rec- 
tified. If  Austria  made  peace  with  the  Entente, 
she  would  carry  with  her  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  In 
response  to  an  urgent  request  from  the  Emperor 
the  Prince  revisited  Laxenburg  on  May  8.  Three 
weeks  ago,  he  was  told,  an  Italian  Colonel  had 
proposed  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  the 
Italian  Trentino.  He  had  described  himself  as  the 
envoy  of  Cadorna  and  the  King,  and  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  German  Minister  at  Berne,  who  had 
sent  him  on  to  the  Austrian  Minister.  The  Em- 
peror had  refused,  as  he  desired  to  treat  with 
Italy  through  her  allies.  He  was  ready  to  sur- 
render the  Italian  Trentino,  but  must  have  some 
compensation — say  an  Italian  colony.  The  Em- 
peror handed  the  Prince  a  second  letter,  expressing 
satisfaction  that  France  and  England  shared  his 
views  except  as  to  the  participation  of  Italy,  and 
adding  that  Italy  had  just  asked  for  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  cession  of  the  Trentino.  He  had  post- 
poned his  decision  till  he  received  a  reply  from 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  points  raised  in 
a  covering  letter  from  Czernin,  who  explained  that 
Austria  could  not  cede  territory  without  compen- 
sation and  without  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  The  Emperor  proposed 
that  the  Entente  should  send  a  diplomatist  to 
Switzerland  in  the  middle  of  June  to  sign  peace. 
At  this  point  Czernin  invited  Bethmann-Hollweg 
to  Vienna,  and  on  May  13  informed  him,  though 
without  mentioning  Prince  Sixte,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Italy  had  suggested  a  separate 
peace  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  Trentino  and 
some  islands.  Such  a  peace,  he  added,  would  not 
injure  Germaay,  for  Austria  could  transfer  her 
troops  from  the  Italian  to  the  Russian  front  and 
thus  set  free  the  German  troops  in  the  east  for 
service  in  the  west,  while  the  raising  of  the  block- 
ade in  the  Adriatic  would  allow  food  to  reach 
Germany.  The  Chancellor  approved  of  the  nego- 
tiations being  continued.  On  May  20  the  Prince 
saw  Poincare  for  the  fifth  time,  and  handed  him 
the  two  letters.  The  President  remarked  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  extract  compensation  from 
Italy,  and  asked  what  colony  could  be  considered. 
The  Prince  mentioned  Somahland.  Ribot  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  reference  to  Roumania, 
and  added  that  the  Allies  could  not  ask  Italy  to 
renounce  what  had  been  promised  her.  He  refused 
to  believe  that  the  King  and  Cadorna  could  have 
offered  peace  without  the  knowledge  of  Sonnino, 
and  suggested  that  it  should  be  cleared  up  by 
asking  the  King  himself,  who  might  be  invited  to 
visit  the  French  and  British  fronts  and  meet  King 
George,  the  President,  and  the  two  Premiers.  The 
Prince  proceeded  to  London,  where  the  Prime  Min- 
ister introduced  him  to  the  King,  who  approved 
the  plan  of  a  meeting  in  France.  The  invitation, 
however,  was  declined  by  Sonnino,  and  accord- 
ingly no  answer  to  the  Emperor's  letter  and  Czer- 
nin's note  was  dispatched.  Though  Austria  and 
France  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  en- 
gage in  informal  discussions  through  the  meetings 
of  Count  Revertera  and  Count  Armand  in  Switzer- 
land, the  refusal  of  his  advances  by  the  Entente 
forced  Karl  back  into  the  iron  grip  of  his  ally.  On 
May    17    the    Emperor    and    Czernin    visited    the 


Kaiser  at  Kreuznach,  and  signed  an  agreement  in 
which  there  was  no  talk  of  sacrifice  or  surrender. 
Austria  was  to  annex  the  Balkans,  and  the  oc- 
cupied portion  of  Roumania  was  to  come  into  her 
sphere  of  interest,  while  Courland  and  Lithuania 
were  to  join  Germany,  and  Austria  was  tnen  to 
renounce  her  condominium  in  Poland.  A  further 
agreement  of  June  8  placed  the  organization  of 
Polish  forces  in  German  hands." — G.  P.  Gooch, 
History  of  modern  Europe,  1878-igig,  pp.  604-606, 
625-631. — The  peace  speech  of  Herr  Erzberger  de- 
hvered  in  secret  session  of  the  Reichstag  on  July 
6  and  resulting  in  the  Peace  Resolution  of  the 
Reichstag  of  July  19  (see  Germany:  191 7  [July- 
October  J)  is  generally  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  Austrian  Kaiser  and  Count  Czernin 
upon  the  growth  of  opinion  in  Catholic  Germany. 
Herr  Erzberger,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  ring 
of  the  Catholic  Centre,  was  the  confidant  of  Count 
Czernin  and  in  close  touch  with  Viennese  opinion 
which  favored  a  peace  of  reconciliation.  Com- 
menting at  a  later  date  (Dec.  11,  1918)  on  the 
origin  of  the  Reichstag  Resolution  Count  Czernin 
himself  stated:  "At  my  request  one  of  my  friends 
had  several  conversations  with  Herrn  Sudekum 
and  Erzberger,  and  through  my  description  of  our 
own  situation  supported  them  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  passing  of  the  well-known  Peace  Resolu- 
tion. It  was  on  the  strength  of  that  description  that 
these  two  gentlemen  carried  through  the  Reichstag 
a  resolution  for  a  peace  of  understanding,  that 
resolution  which  has  received  so  much  scorn  and 
derision  at  the  hands  of  the  Pan-German  and 
other  elements." 

Of  the  German  situation  at  this  time,  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  says:  "Our  own  situation 
forbade  us  to  draw  exaggerated  inferences  from 
these  facts.  Whatever  happened,  for  1917  we 
could  not  hope  for  a  victory,  either  on  land  or  at 
sea,  which  would  mean  a  final  decision.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gradual  depletion  of  all  our  reserves  of 
man-power  and  material  continued  remorselessly. 
The  conviction  that  the  U-boat  campaign  would 
not  bring  England  to  her  knees  penetrated  even 
into  those  circles  which  had  cradled  themselves  in 
such  a  belief.  The  growing  pressure  of  the  block- 
ade combined  with  that  process  to  lower  the  public 
moral.  The  material  and  moral  resources  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary were  vanishing  even  faster.  As 
proof  of  this  there  was  the  celebrated  report  of 
Count  Czernin  to  the  Emperor  Karl.  Time  was 
against  us.  We  had  to  remember  that  when  reck- 
oning up  not  only  our  own  position  but  the  dis- 
positions of  the  enemy.  In  the  early  summer  of 
191 7  I  was  still  in  ignorance  how  far  the  Austrian 
peace  overtures,  which  were  being  conducted 
through  Prince  Sixtus  of  Parma,  had  really  gone. 
The  situation  was  in  a  state  of  flux.  In  agreement 
with  the  Vienna  Cabinet  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Entente  was  very  far  from  being  com- 
pelled to  make  peace,  but  was  certainly  consider- 
ing, on  the  assumption  that  an  acceptable  basis  for 
negotiations  would  be  found,  whether  a  speedy 
peace  of  understanding  was  not  preferable  to  final 
victory  at  some  remote  period  and  that  no  longer 
absolutely  certain.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  En- 
tente began  to  test  that  assumtion  in  the  early 
summer  of  191 7.  Among  other  facts  there  ap- 
peared to  be  confirmation  of  my  view  in  the 
speech  which  Lloyd  George  delivered  at  Glasgow 
on  June  29.  In  spite  of  its  bellicose  phrases  I  de- 
tected in  it  an  invitation  to  us  to  state  our  war 
aims  precisely  and  thus  prepare  the  ground  for 
negotiations.  In  the  general  situation.  .  .  I  saw 
not  only  the  possibility  of  coming  to  negotiations 
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but  also  the  imperious  necessity  of  resolutely  ex- 
ploiting? the  occasion.  Our  peace  conditions  must 
be  kept  within  limits  the  acceptance  of  which 
could  reasonably  be  exix'Cted  of  the  Entente.  An 
absolutely  indispensable  condition  was  of  course,  a 
declaration  of  renunciation  with  regard  to  Bel- 
gium. It  was  equally  clear  to  me  that  an  abso- 
lute negative  with  regard  to  the  French  parts  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  destroy  all  chance  of  nego- 
tiations from  the  outset.  As  I  had  assured  myself 
as  early  as  the  previous  year,  the  Kaiser  was  pre- 
pared in  principle  to  consider  concessions  if  they 
promised  to  lead  to  peace.  I  stated  the  inferences 
I  drew  from  my  estimate  of  the  situation  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  the  Papal  nuncio, 
Monsignor  Pacelli,  on  June  26." — T.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  quoted  in  E.  von  Ludendorff,  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  its  problems,  pp.  470-480. 

(g)  Peace  proposals  from  the  Vatican.^ — In 
May,  IQ17,  it  was  evident  that  Emperor  Karl  and 
Prince  Sixte  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  make 
separate  terms  for  Austria  (see  above:  f),  and  that 
the  war  would  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
But,  in  June  the  pope  came  forward,  and  used  the 
influence  of  his  high  office  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
not  for  Austria  alone,  but  for  the  sorely  troubled 
world. 

I.  Mission  of  papal  nuncio  to  the  Kaiser. — 
He  first  approached  the  Kaiser,  to  whom  he  sent 
a  letter  by  the  hand  of  the  papal  nuncio.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  published  in  the  Deutsche  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung  on  Feb.  29,  1920,  and  quoted  by 
von  Hindenburg,  the  nuncio  was  first  received  by 
von  Bethmann-Holiweg,  then  chancellor,  who  writes 
as  follows:  "Monsignor  Pacelli,  commissioned  to 
deliver  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  His  Majesty  the 
Kaiser  at  General  Headquarters,  visited  me  fvon 
Bethmann-Holiweg  is  speaking]  in  Berlin  on  June 
26.  In  the  letter  the  Pope,  conveying  his  personal 
greetings  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  House,  recalled  how 
he  had  never  ceased  to  implore  the  warring  na- 
tions to  lay  down  their  murderous  arms,  and  as- 
sured the  Kaiser  that  he  was  still  devoting  all  his 
efforts  to  bringing  this  monstrous  disaster  to  a 
close.  Taking  up  the  thread  of  the  argument  in 
this  letter,  of  which  the  nuncio  allowed  me  to 
read  a  copy,  I  laid  emphasis  on  Germany's  readi- 
ness for  peace,  which  had  been  announced  to  the 
whole  world  in  our  peace  offer  of  December  12 — a 
readiness  which  had  been  brought  to  nought  by  the 
firm  determination  of  the  Entente  to  continue  the 
war.  The  nuncio  nevertheless  insisted  that  it 
would  in  any  case  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  the 
Pope  (whose  anxious  longing  for  world  peace  was 
well  known  to  me),  in  return  for  an  assurance  of 
complete  secrecy,  was  kept  informed  of  Ger- 
many's views  of  war  and  peace  so  that  at  the  psy- 
chological moment  he  would  have  a  sure  basis  on 
which  to  use  his  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
As  I  said  that  I  agreed,  the  nuncio  addressed  to  me 
a  series  of  definite  questions  about  our  war  aims 
and  peace  conditions.  From  the  way  in  which  the 
questions  were  put  I  gained  the  impression,  which 
was  confirmed  subsequently,  that  I  had  to  do  with 
rather  more  than  non-binding  conversations  on  the 
possibilities  of  peace,  and  that  the  nuncio  was 
carrying  out  a  carefully  defined  commission. 
Taken  in  connection  with  my  view  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  .  .  .  which  seemed  to  me  not  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  negotiations,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  by  returning  answers  as  definite  as  I 
possibly  could  make  them  to  the  questions  put  to 
me,  the  basis  of  peace  negotiations  could  be 
created — negotiations  into  which  England  (which 
certainly  had  not  yet  been  compelled  to  yield,  but 


was  seriously  threatened  by  the  U-boat  campaign) 
and  her  AlUes  would  be  willing  to  enter.  Actmg 
from  that  standpoint  I  answered  ...  to  the  effect 
that  we  were  absolutely  ready  to  limit  our  arma- 
ments if  everyone  else  did  so,  and  that  we  sim- 
ilarly agreed  in  principle  to  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  arbitration  appointed  to  avert  interna- 
tional conflicts.  ...  (In  regard  to  Belgium)  I  said 
that  we  should  restore  its  complete  independence. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  incompatible  with 
that  complete  independence  if  Belgium  fell  under 
the  political,  military  and  financial  domination  of 
England  and  France,  which  powers  would  then  use 
their  influence  to  injure  Germany.  Finally,  in  reply 
to  the  question  what  were  Germany's  plans  with  re- 
gard to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  whether  the  German 
Government  were  prepared  to  make  territorial  con- 
cessions to  France,  I  answered  that  if  France  were 
ready  for  an  understanding  that  question  would 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  peace.  A  way  to  agree- 
ment would  be  found  under  the  form  of  certam 
rectifications  of  frontier  in  favour  of  each  side. 
On  the  eastern  question  I  merely  remarked  that 
the  chaotic  conditions  of  Russia  seemed  to  me  to 
negative  the  possibility  of  peace  at  the  moment,  as 
there  was  no  government  there  in  a  position  to 
negotiate.  At  that  time  I  had  a  definite  impres- 
sion— and  the  impression  was  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent information — that  the  nuncio  regarded  my 
declarations  as  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 
On  June  29  the  nuncio  was  received  by  His  Maj- 
esty the  Kaiser  at  General  Headquarters.  In  reply 
to  the  comprehensive  representations  which  the 
nuncio,  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Belgian  deportations — a  theme  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  Berlin  also — the  Kaiser  prom- 
ised to  do  his  best,  and  in  a  long  and  compre- 
hensive conversation,  but  without  going  into  de- 
tails, warmly  and  emphatically  welcomed  all  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Pope  which  could  bring 
peace  nearer.  His  Majesty  stated  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  now  was  the  very  time  for  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Pope  to  take  action.  ...  It  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church — he  was 
bound  to  realize  it,  though  he  was  a  Protestant 
sovereign  that  peace,  should  come,  not  through 
Social  Democracy  but  through  the  Papacy.  Such 
was  the  course  taken  by  the  nuncio's  mission.  [A 
few  days  later  I  was  compelled  to  resign.  I  had 
thus  no  further  influence  on  the  development  of 
events]." — T.  von  Bethmann-Holiweg,  Chances  of 
peace  in  the  summer  of  1917  (in  E.  von  Ludendorff, 
General  Staff  and  its  problems,  v.  2,  pp.  480-483). 
2.  Note  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  to  the  bellig- 
erents.— Encouraged  by  his  nuncio's  interview 
with  von  Bethmann-Holiweg  and  the  Kaiser,  vague 
though  their  statements  were,  the  pope  took  a 
further  step.  "In  a  note  dated  ist  August,  but  not 
published  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  Vatican 
invited  the  belligerent  States  to  consider  concrete 
proposals  for  peace.  There  was  much  in  the  Note 
of  sound  sense  and  provident  statesmanship. 
.  .  .  But  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Allies  could  see  in  its 
bloodless  wisdom  anything  but  evidence  of  bias  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  wrongdoer.  .  .  .  The  Vatican 
was  indeed  faced  with  a  problem  which  one  of 
the  great  Thirteenth  century  Pontiffs  might  have 
solved,  but  which  was  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Benedict  XV." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great 
War,  V.  4,  pp.  16-17. — The  note  reads  as  follows: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  our  Pontificate,  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  terrible  war  let  loose 
over  Europe,   we   have  constantly  kept  before   us 
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three  things:  To  maintain  perfect  impartiality 
with  respect  to  all  the  belligerents,  as  is  approp- 
riate for  him  who  is  the  common  Father,  and  who 
loves  all  his  children  with  an  equal  affection ;  to 
endeavour  always  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good  to  everybody  without  exception  of 
persons,  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  re- 
ligion, as  is  dictated  to  us  both  by  the  universal 
law  of  charity  and  by  the  supreme  spiritual  office 
entrusted  to  us  by  Christ ;  finally,  as  is  equally  re- 
quired for  our  pacificatory  mission,  to  omit  noth- 
ing, so  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power,  that  might  assist 
in  hastening  the  end  of  this  calamity  by  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  peoples  and  their  rulers  to  more 
moderate  resolutions,  to  serene  deliberations  of 
peace — a  'just  and  durable'  peace.  Whoever  has 
followed  our  work  during  these  three  grievous 
years  which  have  just  elapsed  will  easily  have  been 
able  to  recognize  that  while  we  have  always  re- 
mained faithful  to  our  resolution  as  to  absolute 
impartiality  and  to  our  benevolent  action,  we  have 
never  ceased  to  exhort  the  belligerent  peoples  and 
Governments  to  become  brothers  again,  although 
publicity  has  not  been  given  to  all  that  we  have 
done  in  order  to  attain  this  very  noble  end. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  we 
addressed  to  the  nations  in  strife  the  liveliest  ex- 
hortations, and,  moreover,  we  indicated  the  way 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  reach  a  peace  that  would 
be  lasting  and  honourable  for  all.  Unfortunately, 
our  appeal  was  not  heard,  and  the  war  has  con- 
tinued for  two  more  years,  with  all  its  horrors;  it 
is  becoming  even  more  cruel,  and  is  extending  over 
the  land,  the  sea,  and  even  into  the  air:  one  even 
sees  it  bringing  desolation  and  death  to  unde- 
fended towns,  tranquil  villages,  and  the  innocent 
populations.  And  now  nobody  can  imagine  how 
the  suffering  of  everybody  would  be  multiphed  and 
aggravated  if  more  months,  or,  worse  still,  if  other 
years  should  be  added  to  this  triennium  of  blood. 
Must  the  civilized  world  become  nothing  but  a 
field  of  death?  And  Europe,  so  glorious  and 
flourishing,  is  she,  as  though  carried  away  by  a 
universal  madness,  to  rush  into  the  abyss  and  aid 
in   her   own   suicide? 

"In  a  situation  so  painful,  in  the  presence  of  so 
serious  a  menance,  we,  who  have  no  special  politi- 
cal views,  who  do  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  or 
the  interests  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  but 
are  only  urged  by  the  feelings  of  our  supreme  duty 
as  common  Father  of  the  faithful,  by  the  prayers 
of  our  children  who  implore  our  intervention  and 
our  pacifying  word,  by  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
of  reason— we  utter  again  a  cry  for  peace  and 
renew  our  pressing  appeal  to  those  who  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  nations.  But  in 
order  not  to  keep  within  general  terms,  as  circum- 
stances had  advised  us  to  do  in  the  past,  we  wish 
now  to  come  to  more  concrete  and  practical  pro- 
posals, and  to  invite  the  Governments  of  the 
belligerent  peoples  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  following  points,  which  it  would  seem  should 
be  the  bases  of  a  just  and  hxsting  peace,  leaving  it 
to  them  to  settle  and  complete  the  details. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  fundamental  point  should 
be  that  the  moral  force  of  right  should  take  place 
of  the  material  force  of  arms;  whence  should  arise 
a  just  agreement  amongst  all  for  the  simultaneous 
and  reciprocal  reduction  of  armaments,  according 
to  rules  and  guarantees  to  be  established,  in  a 
measure  sufficient  and  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  public  order  in  each  State.  Then,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  arms,  there  should  be  the  institution  of 
arbitration,  with  its  high  pacificatory  function  ac- 
cording to  standards  to  be  agreed  upon  and  sanc- 


tions to  be  determined  against  the  State  which 
should  refuse  either  to  submit  international  ques- 
tions to  arbitration  or  to  accept  the  decision.  The 
supremacy  of  right  thus  being  established,  every 
obstacle  to  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  peoples  will  be  removed,  thus  assuring,  by  rules 
also  to  be  established,  the  true  liberty  and  com- 
munity of  the  seas,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
eliminate  numerous  causes  of  conflict,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  open  to  everybody  new  sources 
of  prosperity  and  progress. 

"As  to  the  damage  which  has  to  be  made  good 
and  the  cost  of  the  war,  we  see  no  other  means  of 
setthng  this  question  than  laying  down  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  a  complete  and  reciprocal  condona- 
tion, which  would  be  justified  by  the  enormous 
benefits  derived  from  disarmament,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
the  continuation  of  such  carnage  solely  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  If,  as  against  this,  there  exist,  in 
certain  cases,  special  reasons,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  justice  and  equity. 

"But  these  pacific  agreements,  with  the  immense 
advantages  which  proceed  therefrom,  are  not  pos- 
sible without  the  reciprocal  restitution  of  occupied 
territories.  Consequently,  on  the  part  of  Germany 
there  should  be  the  total  evacuation  of  Belgium, 
together  with  a  guarantee  of  her  full  pohtical,  mil- 
itary, and  economic  independence  as  regards  any 
and  every  Power,  the  evacuation  also  of  French 
territory,  and  on  the  part  of  the  other  belligerents 
a  similar  restitution  of  the  German  colonies.  So 
far  as  regards  territorial  questions,  as,  for  example, 
those  which  are  contested  between  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria, between  Germany  and  France,  there  is  ground 
for  hoping  that,  in  consideration  of  the  immense 
advantages  of  a  lasting  peace  with  disarmament, 
the  parties  in  conflict  will  be  willing  to  examine 
them  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  taking  into  account, 
as  far  as  is  just  and  possible,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  and,  as  occasion 
offers,  co-ordinating  particular  interests  with  the 
general  well-being  of  the  great  human  family.  The 
same  spirit  of  equity  and  justice  should  direct  the 
examination  of  the  other  territorial  and  political 
questions,  and  more  especially  those  relating  to 
Armenia,  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  territories 
forming  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland, 
for  which  in  particular  the  sympathies  of  the  na- 
tions should  justly  be  enlisted  on  account  of  its 
noble  historical  traditions,  and  the  sufferings  en- 
dured during  the  present  war. 

"Such  are  the  principal  bases  upon  which  we  be- 
lieve that  the  future  reorganization  of  the  peoples 
should  be  supported.  They  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  impossible  a  repetition  of  similar  con- 
flicts, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  solution  of 
the  economic  question,  which  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance for  the  future  and  the  material  well-being 
of  all  the  belligerent  States.  In  presenting  them  to 
you,  who  at  this  tragic  hour  are  the  directors  of 
the  destinies  of  the  belligerent  States,  we  are  m- 
spired  by  a  sweet  hope — the  hope  that  you  will 
accept  them,  and  of  thereby  seeing  the  termina- 
tion as  early  as  pos.sible  of  the  terrible  struggle 
which  seems  more  and  more  to  be  becoming  a  use- 
less massacre.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  world 
recognizes  that  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other, 
the  honour  of  arms  is  saved.  Listen,  then,  to  our 
prayer,  accept  the  paternal  invitation  which  we 
address  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Redeemer 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Reflect  upon  your  very  grave 
rcsi)onsibiIity  before  God  and  before  men:  upon 
your  decision  depends  the  comfort  and  the  joy 
of   innumerable   families,  the  life   of   thousands   of 
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young  people,  the  happiness,  in  a  word,  of  the  na- 
tions whose  weil-bcinK  it  is  your  absolute  duty  to 
procure.  May  the  Lord  inspire  you  to  decisions  in 
conformity  with  His  holy  will.  Heaven  grant 
that  in  meriting'  the  approbation  of  your  contem- 
poraries you  will  also  assure  for  yourselves  the  be- 
stowal of  the  beautiful  name  of  pacificators  from 
future  generations.  As  for  ourselves,  closely  united, 
in  prayer  and  penitence,  with  all  the  faithful  souls 
who  sigh  after  peace,  we  implore  the  Divine  Spirit 
to  give  you  light  and  counsel." 

—See  also  Papacy:  1915-1917;  U.S.A.:  1917 
(August). 

"In  Great  Britain  the  peace  plan  was  held  to  be 
such  as  the  Allies  were  bound  to  reject.  It  was  pro- 
German,  anti-Ally,  and  the  outcome  of  German 
inspiration,  a  relayed  message  from  Berlin.  What 
were  nations  to  think,  of  a  proposal  which  put  the 
aguressor  and  the  assailed  on  the  same  fooling,  and 
offered  the  innocent  nothing  but  'entire  and  recip- 
rocal condonation'  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suf- 
fered? The  hand  of  the  Central  Powers  was  in  it. 
.  The  Allies'  terms  of  peace  were  and  would  re- 
main, full  restitution,  full  reparation,  effectual 
guarantees.  They  must,  if  they  would  survive,  re- 
ject the  proposals  and  see  the  war  through.  .  .  . 
French  opinion  as  set  forth  in  the  Paris  journals 
was  the  same  as  that  in  London.  ...  In  our  coun- 
try opinion  was  divided.  There  were  those  who 
could  see  nothing  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  terms  of  peace  came  from  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria. .  .  .  There  were  those  who  held  that,  as  a 
stroke  of  policy,  the  President  ought  to  urge  on 
the  Allies  a  careful  consideration  and  acceptance 
of  the  proposal.  It  was  not  expected  that  Ger- 
many would  accept.  ...  If  Germany  did  accept, 
a  way  to  peace  would  be  opened.  There  were 
those  who  could  see  nothing  practical  in  the  pro- 
posal, nothing  but  a  reduction  of  armament,  the 
setting  up  of  a  world  court,  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum,  conditions  as  they  vvere 
before  the  war.  Arbitration  on  Alsace-Loraine, 
Trieste,  the  Trentino,  Poland,  Armenia,  and  the 
Balkans  it  was  idle  to  expect."— J.  B.  McMaster, 
United  States  in  the  World  War,  pp.  404-406. 

3.  Letter  from  the  papal  nuncio  to  Mich- 
aelis.— Its  results. — On  August  30,  the  nuncio 
wrote  to  Michaelis,  who  had  now  become  chan- 
cellor, enclosing  a  copy  of  a  reply  received  by 
the  Pope  from  the  British  government.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

"Your  Excellency, 


"I  have  the  high  honour  of  giving  Your  Ex- 
cellency the  enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  (the  Eng- 
lish reply. — The  Author)  which  has  been  handed 
to  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  England  to  the  Papal  See.  The 
French  government  associates  itself  with  the  point 
of  view  set  out  in  the  telegram.  His  Eminence  is 
extremely  desirous  that  the  efforts  to  reach  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  should  be  effectively  continued, 
efforts  which  the  Imperial  Government  showed 
such  an  anxious  disposition  to  assist.  His  Emin- 
ence has  therefore  instructed  me  to  draw  your  Ex- 
cellency's special  attention  to  the  point  which 
concerns  Belgium  and  to  secure  (i)  a  definite  dec- 
laration as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  complete  independence  of 
Belgium  and  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  her 
for  the  damage  done  by  the  war;  (2)  equally  defi- 
nite guarantees  for  her  political  economic  and  mili- 
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tar>'  independence  which  Germany  demands.  If 
this  declaration  is  satisfactory.  His  Eminence 
thinks  that  an  important  step  will  have  been  taken 
towards  the  further  development  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  has  al- 
ready informed  his  Royal  Government  that  the 
Holy  See  would  reply  to  the  communications  in 
the  telegram  in  question  as  soon  as  it  had  received 
the  answer  of  the  Imperial  Government  through 
me.  May  I  be  permitted  to  express  my  firm  con- 
viction that  Your  Excellency,  whose  entry  into  the 
highest  office  appeared  to  be  a  happy  coincidence 
with  the  noble  papal  suggestions  and  who  has 
shown  your  sympathy  with  this  work  of  peace, 
will  earn  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  Fatherland 
and  the  whole  of  mankind  if  the  progress  of  the 
peace  negotiations  is  facilitated  by  a  conciliatory 
answer. 

"In  such  hopes,  etc., 
"(Signed)  Eugen  Pacelli, 
"Archbishop  of  Sardi, 
"Apostolic  Nuncio. 

"This  document  is  the  so-called  English  peace 
feeler.  No  further  details  were  given  to  Main 
Headquarters,  even  by  Dr.  Michaelis.  On  Sep- 
tember II  a  Crown  Council  was  summoned  in  Bei- 
lin.  The  Field-Marshal  and  I  were  summoned  to 
take  part." — General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  General 
Staff  and  its  problems,  v.  2,  pp.  487-488. 

(i)  Position  taken  by  Michaelis  at  crown  coun- 
cil.— With  respect  to  the  crown  council  held  on 
September  11,  1917,  Michaelis  made  the  following 
statement  in  1919  (July  26):  "'The  official  docu- 
ments on  the  affair  of  the  nuncio  Pacelli's  letter  of 
August  30  to  me  are  not  available.  Speaking  from 
my  personal  recollection  I  have  the  following  re- 
marks to  make  about  the  handling  of  the  so- 
called  English  "peace  feeler":  The  document  was 
laid  before  me  at  the  beginning  of  September.  I 
discussed  it  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the 
Ministers  and  went  to  meet  the  Kaiser,  who,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  front,  on  September  9  [1917]  in  order  to  con- 
fer with  him.  I  requested  the  Kaiser  to  hold  a 
Crown  Council  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  army  and  navy.  The  Crown  Council  was  held 
at  Bellevue  Castle  on  September  11.  The  result  of 
the  conference  was  summarized  in  the  following 
form,  written  and  signed  by  the  Kaiser  in  his  own 
hand:  "The  annexation  of  Belgium  would  be  a 
mistake.  Belgium  can  be  restored.  The  Flemish 
coast  is  certainly  very  important  and  Zeebrugge 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  into  English  hands.  But 
the  Belgian  coast  by  itself  cannot  be  kept.  There 
must  be  a  close  economic  association  of  Belgium 
with  Germany.  Belgium  herself  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  that."  With  regard  to  the  further  ex- 
amination of  the  peace  feeler  it  was  arranged  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  von  Kiihlmann  and  my- 
self that  we  should  make  soundings  through  some 
particularly  well-qualified  person  to  find  out 
whether  the  English  really  had  any  intention  of 
abandoning  their  previous  programme  of  exces- 
sive war  aims,  a  programme  which  had  definitely 
come  to  our  knowledge,  and  treating  with  us  on 
an  acceptable  via-  media.  The  papal  nuncio's  let- 
ter contained  no  convincing  proofs  on  this  matter. 
We  were  faced  by  the  danger  that  what  we  were 
dealing  with  was  an  attempt  to  force  Germany 
to  a  conciliatory  declaration  while  maintaining 
their  own  extravagant  claims  and  thereby  removing 
the  negotiation  landmarks  to  our  disadvantage. 
The  choice  of  the  intermediary  fell  up>on  a  neutral 
diplomatist,    [the    Marquis    of    Villalobar]    a    per- 
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sonal  friend  of  Secretary  of  State  von  Kuhlmann, 
and  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  special  qualilica- 
tions  to  make  the  soundings  required.  He  was  in- 
formed of  Germany's  attitude  as  defined  at  the 
Crown  Council  referred  to,  and  his  mission  was  set 
out  as  follows:  A  condition  precedent  to  negotia- 
tion with  England  is  her  recognition:  (a)  That  our 
frontiers  shall  remain  intact,  (b)  That  our  colonies 
be  restored,  (c)  That  no  indemnities  be  demanded, 
(d)  That  all  idea  of  an  economic  war  be  aban- 
boned.  In  agreement  with  His  Excellency  von 
Kiihlmann  I  regarded  this  as  the  right  course,  be- 
cause the  weaving  of  these  first  peace  threads 
seemed  possible  only  if  absolute  secrecy  was  pre- 
served. If  we  negotiatel  through  the  papal  curia 
we  should  not  have  had  that  security.  Even  at 
the  time  I  received  the  nuncio's  letter  it  appeared 
that  Erzberger  (then  a  deputy)  knew  before  I 
did  that  the  letter  was  coming.  An  indiscretion  by 
him  must  be  guarded  against  at  any  cost.  For  that 
reason  an  attitude  of  reserve  must  be  adopted 
towards  the  nuncio,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer- 
tain time  a  fairly  general  answer  was  returned  to 
him.  The  further  course  of  the  negotiations 
showed  that  every  indiscretion  was  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  dangers  for  their  chances.  The  con- 
ference at  the  Crown  Council  and  its  aims  did  not 
remain  a  secret.  The  war  parties  in  Germany, 
England  and  France  made  good  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  result  was  that  the  representatives 
of  the  English  Government  publicly  denied  that 
any  offer  of  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  English.  I  eagerly  seized  on  the  idea  of  se- 
curing peace  by  making  far-reaching  concessions 
with  regard  to  Belgium,  and  I  carried  my  point  so 
that  ruling  circles  came  round  to  my  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  this  question.  I  endeavoured  to 
find  the  best  way  for  following  up  the  first  ap- 
proaches. If  the  plan  broke  down  it  was  because 
our  enemies  did  not  desire  it.'  " — G.  Michaelis,  July 
26,  igig  (E.  von  Ludendorff,  General  Staff  and 
its  problems,  v.   2,  pp.  489-491). — 

A  further  statement  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
crown  council  of  September  ir,  1917,  was  made  in 
a  joint  declaration  made  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  von 
Hindenburg,  von  Ludendorff,  and  the  then  secre- 
tary-of-state,  Dr.  Helfferich.  This  declaration 
which  is  dated  August  7,  1910,  states  that  "  'On 
September  5,  1917,  the  letter  of  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio  in  Munich  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
reached  Berlin,  a  letter  which  asked  the  Imperial 
Government  for  a  declaration  of  its  intentions  with 
regard  to  Belgium  on  the  faith  of  a  communication 
of  the  British  Government  to  the  British  Envoy 
at  the  Vatican,  a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed.  It 
also  expressed  the  conviction  of  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  a  satisfactory  declaration 
would  mean  an  important  step  towards  the  further 
development  of  negotiations.  In  agreement  with 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  with  whom  I  immediately 
discussed  the  Nuncio's  letter  in  detail,  I  was  of 
opinion  that  in  view  of  the  accompanying  com- 
mentary of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  there 
was  a  decided  possibility  of  an  English  peace  feeler. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  considered  that  the  text  of 
the  communication  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
British  Envoy  at  the  Vatican  did  not  reveal  the 
seriousness  of  the  English  intention  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  us  upon  an  acceptable  basis  with 
the  certainty  required  for  the  declaration  about 
Belgium  which  was  desired  of  us.  For  that  reason 
I  agreed  with  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  should  first  be  sounded  about  its 
readiness  through  the  medium  of  a  neutral  diplo- 


matist selected  by  him.  To  secure  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessary  powers  for  this  step  I  consid- 
ered that  a  decision  of  the  Emperor,  binding  on  all 
the  authorities,  was  required.  I  obtained  that  de- 
cision at  a  Crown  Council  held  in  Bellevue  Castle, 
Berlin,  on  September  11,  1917.  I  shared  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  that 
the  step  of  the  Munich  nuncio  required  the  most 
cautious  and  discreet  handling.  The  ministers  and 
Secretaries  of  State,  as  well  as  Main  Headquarters 
and  the  Naval  Staff,  were  therefore  told  merely 
that  certain  approaches  had  been  made  by  a  neu- 
tral ;  that  these  approaches  seemed  to  suggest  an 
English  peace  feeler,  and  that  the  restoration  of 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bel- 
gium was  indicated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
adoption  of  this  course.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
at  thf  Crown  Council  nor  in  the  conferences  held 
before  and  after  it  was  any  information  given 
as  to  how  the  matter  had  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  political  head,  nor  as  to  the  method  by  which 
it  was  to  be  followed  up.  At  the  Crown  Council 
on  September  11,  with  the  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  asked  for  His  Maj- 
esty's authority  to  declare,  if  the  case  arose,  that 
Germany  was  prepared  to  restore  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium.  After  the 
Kaiser  had  invited  the  representatives  of  the  army 
and  navy  to  give  their  views  on  the  military  and 
naval  aspects  of  the  problem  to  be  decided,  the 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  said  that  the  coast  of 
Flanders  must  remain  in  German  hands.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Supreme  Command  put  forward 
the  military  view,  which  seemed  to  be  that  mih- 
tary  control  of  Liege  and  district  was  desirable  in 
view  of  the  exposed  position  of  the  Rhenish-West- 
phalian  industrial  area,  the  economic  products  of 
which  were  indispensable  for  military  operations, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  defence  of  the  Empire. 
The  Kaiser  decided  in  favour  of  my  request,  with 
the  reservation  of  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
question  if  our  renunciation  of  Belgium  did  not 
bring  peace  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  thus  spare 
us  another  winter  campaign.  On  this  basis  I  com- 
missioned the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  instruct  his  neutral  confidant.  At  my  sugges- 
tion the  neutral  intermediary  was  further  informed 
that  we  considered  the  following  terms  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  negotiations  with  England:  the 
integrity  of  our  pre-war  territorial  possessions,  in- 
cluding the  Colonies,  the  abandonment  of  claims 
to  an  indemnity  and  the  idea  of  an  economic  war 
after  the  war.  ...  In  the  military,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, stipulations  that  were  put  forward  with  re- 
gard to  Belgium  it  was  not  a  case  of  reservations 
which  were  to  be  made  in  dealing  with  England, 
but  rather  of  goals  at  which  we  must  aim  in  the 
negotiations  with  Belgium  herself.  .  .  .  The  action 
of  tly  neutral  intermediary  was  not  in  any  wav 
hampered  or  obstructed  by  these  matters.  But  it 
none  the  less  led  to  a  negative  result,  in  the  long 
run.  It  appeared  that  the  British  Government  had 
no  sort  of  inclination  to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions on  the  basis  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
German  political  chief,  a  basis  which  corresponded 
fundamentally  to  the  Reichstag  resolution  of  July 
19,  1917.  It  was  plain  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Munich  had 
attached  an  importance  to  the  communication  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  the  British  Minister  to  the 
Vatican  which  the  facts  did  not  warrant.  I  deny 
the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  me.  and 
say  that  while  I  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  I 
neglected  nothing  which  could  have  led  to  peace 
if  England  had  really  been  ready  to  negotiate.     I 
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equally  re|)U(liate  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  Field-Marshall  von  Hindenburg,  General 
Ludendorlt  and  Ur.  Helt'ferich,  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor's deputy  at  that  time.  These  gentlemen  were 
one  and  all  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  diplomatic 
action.  They  did  nothing  to  cross  or  hamijer  in 
any  way  the  action  of  the  political  heads.  In 
common  with  these  gentlemen  I  give  it  as  my 
conviction  that  the  account  given  above  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  von  Kiihlmann. 
1  believe  this  statement  of  fact  to  be  necessary — as 
do  the  gentlemen  in  question — as  it  is  desirable  to 
allay  the  excitement  among  a  large  part  of  the 
German  nation  which  has  been  roused  by  the 
account  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance,  an 
account  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
[Signed]  Mich.aelis.  The  undersigned  co^ifirm 
that  the  description  given  above  is  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  facts,  so  far  as  the  matters  in  issue 
took  place  with  their  co-operation  and  knowledge. 
[Signed]    von    Hindenburg,    Ludendorff,    Helf- 

FERICH.' 

"A  few  days  after  the  Crown  Council  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  at  a  conference  with  his  deputy, 
Dr.   Helfferich   and  Secretary   of  State   von   Kiihl- 
mann    (Colonel    von     Haeften,    Director    Deutel- 
moser  and  a  representative  of  the  War  Press  Office 
were  also  present),  suggested  that   public   opinion 
at  home  and  at  the  front  should  be  prepared  for  a 
marked  reduction  of  the  war  aims  with  regard  to 
Belgium  which  were  popular  in  many  circles.    For 
reasons   unknown,   Secretary    of   State   von    Kiihl- 
mann opposed  the  idea.    On  September  20,  Colonel 
von  Haeften,  who  had  no  knowledge   of  the  step 
taken  by  the  nuncio  Pacelli,  had  a  conference  with 
Secretary  of  State  von  Kiihlmann,  in  which  he  in- 
vited  him,   at   the   suggestion    of   Deputy    Conrad 
Haussmann,  to  make  a  public  declaration  with  re- 
gard to  Belgium.    The  Secretary  of  State  declined. 
Colonel  von  Haeften  reported  accordingly  to  Main 
Headquarters." — Ibid.,   pp.    507-511. — When   Mich- 
aelis's  dec'aration  of  July  26,  1919,  was  published, 
Ribot,   who  in   igi7   was  president   of   the  French 
council,  and  minister  of  foreign   affairs  in  France, 
said:      "It   is  correct  to  say   that  the   French  and 
British    Government    agreed   not   to    reply   to    the 
note  of  the  Holy  See  before  Germany  made  known 
to  what   reparations  and  guarantees  she  was  pre- 
pared   to    consent.      The    British    Minister    to    the 
Vatican  was  invited  to  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  Cardinal  Gasparri  that  no  serious  step 
could  be  taken  before  the  Central  Powers  had  an- 
nounced  their   intentions,  particularly  with   regard 
to  Belgium.     When  the  French  Government  knew 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  British  Minister  to 
the  Vatican  they  expressed  a  desire  that  this  dip- 
lomat should  be  also  instructed  to  associate  France 
with   the   reply   of  the   British   Government.     The 
British   Minister  took  it  upon   himself   to  leave  a 
note  with   Cardinal   Gasparri  during  the  conversa- 
tion, which  could  only  be  purely  official.     Cardinal 
Gasparri  decided  to  send  the  nuncio  at  Munich  the 
note  which  has  "^ust  been  published.    In  accordance 
with  the  views  expressed  by   the  French   Govern- 
ment,  the   British   Government   felt   that  it   might 
be  dangerous  to  let  ourselves  become  involved  in  a 
discussion  which  was  at  any  rate  premature,  and 
they  therefore  gave  instructions  to   their  Minister 
at  the  Vatican.     That   is  what   the   incident   boils 
down   to.     The   fact   worth    remembering    is   that 
Germany,  when  pressed  by  the  Holy  See  to  explain 
her  intentions  with  regard  to  Belgium  clearly,  re- 
fused to  do  so.     It  is  too  obvious  that  in  August 
and  September,  191 7,  Germany  had  by  no  means 


decided  to  restore  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  or  even  to 
restore  the  complete  indej)endence  ol  Belgium. " — ■' 
Paris  Temps,  July  29,  1919. 

(li)  Michuetis's  reply  to  the  papal  nuncio. — 
On  September  24,  Dr.  Michaclis  wrote  to  the  papal 
nuncio:  "If  at  the  present  juncture  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  meet  your  excellency's  wishes  and 
issue  a  definite  declaration  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  Belgium 
and  the  guarantees  we  ourselves  desire,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  because  the  Imperial  Government  is 
averse  in  principle  to  making  such  a  declaration 
or  under  estimates  its  decisive  importance  to  the 
question  ol  peace  or  thinks  that  its  intentions  and 
what  it  regards  as  indispensable  guarantees  are  a 
hope  ess  obstacle  to  peace.  No,  the  reason  is  that 
it  thinks  that  certain  condiiions  which  form  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  such  a  declara- 
tion have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  defined  The 
Imperial  Government  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  at 
no  distant  date  to  give  your  Excellency  further  de- 
tails about  its  intentions  and  essentials  demands, 
especially  with  reference  to  Belgium.  .  .  .  Mi- 
CHAELis." — General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  General 
Staff  and  its  problems,  p.  507. 

(h)  President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  pope's 
peace  note. — August  27,  the  president  made  his 
reply.  "His  Holiness  had  in  substance  proposed  a 
return  to  the  statics  quo  ante  bellum.  ...  It  was 
clear  no  part  of  this  program  could  be  carried  out 
unless  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  gave 
a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it." — J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  United  States  in  the  World  Wwr,  p.  406. — 
The  note  in  full  reads  as  loUows: 

"To  His  Holiness   Benedictus   XV,   Pope. — In 

acknowledgment  of  the  communicalion  of  your 
Holiness  to  the  belligerent  peoples,  dated  August 
I,  1917,  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
quests me  to  transmit  the  following  reply :  Every 
heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and  hardened  by 
this  terrible  war  must  be  touched  by  this  moving 
appeal  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  must  feel  the  dig- 
nity and  force  of  the  humane  and  generous  motives 
which  prompted  it,  and  must  fervently  wish  that 
we  might  take  the  path  of  peace  he  so  persuasively 
points  out.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  take  it  if  it 
does  not  in  fact  lead  to  the  goal  he  proposes.  Our 
response  must  be  based  upon  the  stern  facts,  and 
upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere  cessation  of 
arms  he  desires;  it  is  a  stable  and  enduring  peace. 
This  agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with  again, 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  very  sober  judgment 
what  will  insure  us  against  it.  His  Holiness  in  sub- 
stance proposes  that  we  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum,  and  that  then  there  be  a  general  con- 
donation, disarmament,  and  a  concert  of  nations 
based  upon  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion; that  by  a  similar  concert  freedom  of  the  seas 
be  established;  and  that  the  territorial  claims  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems  of  the 
Balkan  States,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland  be 
left  to  such  conciliatory  adjustments  as  may  be 
possible  in  the  new  temper  of  such  a  peace,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
whose  political  fortunes  and  affiliations  will  be  in- 
volved. It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme can  be  successfully  carried  out  unless  the 
restitution  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  furnishes  a 
firm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it.  The  object  of 
this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
from  the  menace  and  the  actual  power  of  a  vast 
military  establishment,  controlled  by  an  irrespon- 
sible Government,  which,  having  secretly  planned 
to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry  the  plan 
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out  without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations 
of  treaty  or  the  long-estabHshed  principles  of  inter- 
national action  and  honour;  which  chose  its  own 
time  for  the  war;  delivered  its  blow  fiercely  and 
suddenly ;  stopped  at  no  barrier,  either  of  law  or 
of  mercy ;  swept  a  whole  continent  within  the 
tide  of  blood — not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but 
the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children  also 
and  of  the  helpless  poor;  and  now  stands  balked, 
but  not  defeated,  the  enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the 
world.  This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It 
is  the  ruthless  master  of  the  German  people.  It 
is  no  business  of  ours  how  that  great  people  came 
under  its  control  or  submitted  with  temporary  zest 
to  the  domination  of  its  purpose;  but  it  is  our 
business  to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  no  longer  left  to  its  handling.  To 
deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the 
plan  proposed  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  would,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  involve  a  recuperation  of  its 
strength  and  a  renewal  of  its  policy ;  would  make 
it  necessary  to  create  a  permanent  hostile  com- 
bination of  nations  against  the  German  people,  who 
are  its  instruments;  and  would  result  in  abandon- 
ing the  new-born  Russia  to  the  intrigue,  the  mani- 
fold subtle  interference,  and  the  certain  counter- 
revolution which  would  be  attempted  by  all  the 
malign  influences  to  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  of  late  accustomed  the  world.  Can  peace 
be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its  power  or  upon 
any  word  of  honour  it  could  pledge  in  a  treaty  of 
settlement  and  accommodation  ?  Responsible 
statesmen  must  now  everywhere  see,  if  they  never 
saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest  securely  upon 
poHtical  or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit 
some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others,  upon 
vindictive  action  of  any  sort,  or  any  kind  of  re- 
venge or  deliberate  injury.  The  American  people 
have  suffered  intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  bui  they  desire 
no  reprisal  upon  the  German  people,  who  have 
themselves  suffered  all  things  in  this  war,  which 
they  did  not  choose.  They  believe  that  peace 
should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  the 
rights  of  Governments — the  rights  of  people,  great 
or  small,  weak  or  powerful — their  equal  right  to 
freedom  and  security  and  self  government  and  to 
a  participation  upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  the  world,  the  German  people,  of 
course,  included,  if  they  will  accept  equahty  and 
not  seek  domination.  The  test,  therefore,  of  every 
plan  of  peace  is  this:  Is  it  based  upon  the  faith  of 
all  the  peoples  involved,  or  merely  upon  the  word 
of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  a  group  of  free  peoples  on 
the  other?  This  is  a  test  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  it  is  the  test  which  must  be  ap- 
plied. The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this 
war  are  known  to  the  whole  world — to  every  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  truth  has  been  permitted  to  come. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  stated  again.  We  seek  no 
material  advantage  of  ary  kind.  We  believe  that 
the  intolerable  wrongs  done  in  this  war  by  the 
furious  and  brutal  power  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  ought  to  be  repaired,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  people — rather  by 
a  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  both  of  those  that 
are  weak  and  of  tho.sc  that  are  strong.  Punitive 
damages,  the  dismemberment  of  empires,  the  es- 
tablishment of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic 
leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient,  and  in  the  end  worse 
than  futile,  no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any 
kind,  least  of  all  for  an  enduring  peace.  That 
must  be  based  upon  justice  and  fairness  and  the 
common  rights  of  mankind.     We  cannot  take  the 


word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guar- 
antee of  anything  that  is  to  endure  unless  ex- 
plicitly supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people  them- 
selves as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would  be 
justified  in  accepting.  Without  such  guarantees 
treaties  of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmament, 
covenants  to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of 
force,  territorial  adjustments,  reconstitutions  of 
small  nations,  if  made  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment, no  man,  no  nation,  could  now  depend  on. 
We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  great  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers. 
God  grant  it  may  be  given  soon,  and  in  a  way  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  all  peoples  everywhere 
in  the  faith  of  nations  and  the  possibility  of  a 
covenanted  peace. 

"Robert  Lansing." 

(i)  German  chancellor's  reply  to  the  pope's 
peace  note. — At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
note  from  Pope  Benedict  XV,  according  to  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  von  Ludendorff,  the 
General  Staff  was  still  confident  of  victory,  and 
demanded  annexation  in  Courland,  Lithuania, 
Upper  Silesia,  French  Lorraine,  and  Belgium.  "What 
the  Flemish  coast  is  to  England  from  the  point  of 
view  of  air  attacks  .  .  .  the  line  of  the  Meuse  at 
Liege  is  for  the  industrial  area  in  Rhenish-West- 
phalia, though  in  an  even  higher  degree.  We  must 
control  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  and 
south  as  far  as  St.  Vith.  Hitherto,  the  only  method 
of  securing  this  aim  has  seemed  to  me  the  incor- 
poration of  the  area  in  the  German  Empire."  Mili- 
tary occupation  of  Belgium  for  a  long  time  seemed 
to  him  important,  and  he  also  thought  that  Bel- 
gium should  be  divided  into  Flemish  and  Wal'oon 
areas.  Moreover,  he  demanded  "points  d'appui 
overseas  in  South  America,  a  colonial  empire  in 
Africa  and  naval  stations  in  or  outside  the  colonial 
empire."  While  the  influence  of  the  General  Staff 
was  still  dominant,  there  could  be  but  one  reply 
to  the  note  received  from  the  pope.  The  reply 
was  sent  on  Sept.   19,   191 7,  and  read  as  follows: 

"Herr  Cardinal  [Gasparri]:  Your  Eminence 
has  been  good  enough,  with  your  letter  of  August 
2nd,  to  transmit  to  the  Kaiser  and  King,  my  most 
gracious  master,  the  Note  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
in  which  his  Holiness,  filled  with  grief  at  the  devas- 
tations of  the  world  war,  makes  an  emphatic  ap- 
peal for  peace  to  the  heads  of  the  belligerent 
peoples.  .  .  .  The  Kaiser  sees  in  the  latest  step 
of  his  Holiness  a  fresh  proof  of  his  noble  and 
humane  feelings,  and  cherishes  a  lively  desire  that 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world  the  Papal  appeal 
may  meet  with  success.  ...  In  his  first  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  German  Reichstac; 
on  June  25,  1888,  the  Kaiser  promised  that  love 
of  the  German  Army  and  his  position  towards  it 
should  never  lead  him  into  the  temptation  to  cut 
.short  the  benefits  of  peace  unless  war  were  a  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us  by  an  attack  on  the  Empire 
or  its  allies.  .  .  .  The  Kaiser  has,  by  his  acts,  ful- 
filled the  promi.sc  he  then  made  in  twenty-six 
years  of  happy  rule,  despite  provocations  and 
temptations.  In  the  crisis  which  led  to  the  present 
world-conflagration  his  Majesty's  efforts  were,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  directed  towards  settling  the 
conflict  by  peaceful  means.  After  war  had  broken 
out,  against  his  wis^h  and  desire,  the  Kaiser,  in 
conjunction  with  his  high  Allies,  was  the  first 
solemnly  to  declare  his  readiness  to  enter  into 
peace  negotiations.  .  .  .  Germany  sought  within  her 
national  frontiers  free  development  of  her  spiritual 
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and  material  possessions,  and  outside  imperial  ter- 
ritory unhindered  competition  with  nations  en- 
joying equal  rights  and  equal  esteem.  ...  A  dis- 
astrous concatenation  of  events  in  the  year  19 14 
absolutely  broke  off  the  hopeful  course  of  devel- 
opment, and  transferred  Europe  into  a  bloody 
battle  arena.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  Government  wel- 
comes with  especial  sympathy  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  peace  appeal,  in  which  his  Holiness  clearly 
expresses  his  conviction  that,  in  the  future,  the 
material  power  of  arms  must  be  superseded  by  the 
moral  power  of  right.  .  .  .  We  share  the  view  of 
his  Holiness  that  definite  rules  and  certain  safe- 
guards for  the  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  limita- 
tion of  armaments  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air, 
as  well  as  for  the  true  freedom  and  community 
of  the  high  seas,  are  the  things  in  treating  which 
the  new  spirit  that  in  future  should  prevail  in  in- 
ternational relations  should  find  its  first  hopeful 
expression.  The  task  would  then  immediately 
arise  of  deciding  international  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  they  emerge,  not  by  the  use  of  armed  forces, 
but  by  peaceful  methods,  especially  by  way  of 
arbitration,  the  great  peace-producing  effect  of 
which  we,  together  with  his  Holiness,  fully  recog- 
nize. The  Imperial  Government  will,  in  this  re- 
spect, support  every  proposal  which  is  compatible 
with  the  vital  interests  of  the  German  Empire  and 
people.  Germany,  owing  to  her  geographical  situ- 
ation and  her  economic  requirements,  has  to  rely 
on  peaceful  intercourse  with  her  neighbours  and 
distant  countries.  No  people  therefore  has  more 
reason  than  the  German  people  to  wish  that,  in- 
stead of  universal  hatred  and  battle,  a  conciliatory 
and  fraternal  spirit  should  prevail  between  the 
nations.  .  .  .  This  serious  and  sincere  conviction 
encourages  our  confidence  that  our  enemies  also 
may  see,  in  the  ideas  submitted  for  consideration 
by  his  Holiness,  a  suitable  basis  for  approaching 
nearer  to  the  preparation  of  a  future  peace  under 
conditions  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of  reason- 
ableness and  to  the  position  of  Europe  {die  Lage 
Eiircpas) ." 

(j)  Austrian  emperor's  reply  to  the  pope's 
peace  note. — -"On  Sept.  20,  Austria  followed  the 
lead  of  Germany,  and  handed  to  the  papal  nuncio 
at  Vienna,  a  note  addressed  to  the  pope.  The 
note,  which  was  signed  by  the  Austrian  emperor, 
reads  as  follows: 


"Holy  Father,  With  due  veneration  and  deep 
emotion  we  have  taken  cognisance  of  the  new  rep- 
resentations which  your  Holiness,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  holy  office  entrusted  to  you  by  God,  has  made 
to  us  and  the  heads  of  other  belligerent  States 
with  the  noble  intention  of  leading  the  sorely  tried 
nations  to  unity  that  will  restore  peace  to  them. 
With  thankful  heart  we  have  received  this  fresh 
gift  of  paternal  care  which  you.  Holy  Father,  al- 
ways bestow  on  all  peoples  without  distinction, 
and  from  the  depth  of  our  heart  we  greet  the 
moving  exhortation  which  your  Holiness  addressed 
to  the  Governments  of  the  belligerent  peoples.  .  .  . 
Since  ascending  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  and 
fully  conscious  ot  the  responsibility  which  we 
bear  before  God  and  men  for  the  fate  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  we  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  high  aim  of  restoring  to  our  peoples 
as  speedily  as  possible  the  blessings  of  peace.  Soon 
after  our  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  vouch- 
safed to  us,  in  common  with  our  Allies,  to  under- 
take a  step  which  had  been  considered  and  pre- 
pared by  our  exalted  predecessor,  Francis  Joseph, 
to   pave   the   way   for   a   lasting    and   honourable 
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peace.  We  gave  expression  to  this  desire  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  and  so  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  are  striving  after  a  peace  that  shall 
free  the  future  life  of  the  nations  from  rancour 
and  the  thirst  for  revenge,  and  that  shall  secure 
them  for  generations  to  come  from  the  employment 
of  armed  force.  Our  joint  Government  had  in  the 
meantime  not  failed  in  repeated  and  emphatic 
declarations,  which  could  be  heard  by  all  the 
world,  to  give  expression  to  our  own  will  and 
that  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples  to  prepare 
an  end  to  bloodshed  by  a  peace  such  as  that  con- 
templated by  your  Holiness.  .  .  .  With  deep- 
rooted  conviction  we  greet  the  leading  idea  of  your 
Holmess  that  the  future  arrangement  of  the  world 
must  be  based  on  the  elimination  of  armed  force 
and  on  the  moral  force  of  right  and  on  the  rule 
of  mternational  justice  and  legality.  We  too  are 
imbued  with  the  hope  that  a  strengthening  of  the 
sense  of  right  would  morally  regenerate  humanity 
We  support,  therefore,  your  Holiness's  view  that 
negotiations  between  the  belligerents  should  and 
could  lead  to  an  understanding  by  which,  with  the 
creation  of  appropriate  guarantees,  armaments  on 
land,  sea,  and  air  might  be  reduced  simultaneously 
reciprocally,  and  gradually  to  a  fixed  limit,  and 
whereby  the  high  seas,  which  rightly  belong  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  may  be  freed  from  any 
domination  or  paramountcy,  and  be  opened  equally 
for  the  use  of  all.  Fully  conscious  of  the  importance 
tor  the  promotion  of  peace  of  the  method  proposed 
by  your  Holmess,  namely,  to  submit  international 
disputes  to  compulsory  arbitration,  we  are  also 
prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  regarding  this 
proposal.  .  .  .  Guided  by  the  spirit  of  moderation 
and  concihation,  we  see  in  the  proposals  of  your 
Holiness  a  suitable  basis  for  initiating  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  preparing  a  peace  just  to  all  and 
lasting,  and  we  earnestly  hope  our  present  enemies 
may  be  animated  by  the  same  ideas.  In  this  spirit 
we  beg  that  the  Almighty  may  bless  the  work  of 
peace  begun  by  your  Holiness." 

(k)  German  chancellor's  speech  of  September 
A^f'-  J9V-~'"^^''°"S^°"^  August  and  September 
Michaehs  with  the  aid  of  the  more  adroit  Kiihl- 
mann  continued  openly  to  profess  his  love  for  peace 
while  stealthily  he  abetted  the  propaganda  ac- 
tively conducted  by  Pan-Germans  in  favor  of  the 
repudiation  of  the  Reichstag's  peace  resolution 
Lbee  Germany:  1917  (July-October).]"— J  B 
McMaster,  United  States  in  the  World  War,  p. 
268.— At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  cast  the  blame 
k)r  the  continuance  of  war  on  the  Entente  Allies. 
Thus,  m  a  speech  made  on  September  28,  he  said: 


The  German  Note,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
up  to  the  present,  has  been  received  with  approval 
by  our  friends  and  Allies  and  with  evident  embar- 
rassment by  the  majority  of  our  opponents.  As 
regards  criticism  from  friendly  or  well-meaning 
sources,  it  is  directed  principally  towards  the  fact 
that  positive  answers  were  not  given  in  regard  to 
specific  questions.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  persons  acquainted  with  the  international  posi- 
tion and  with  international  practice  could  ever 
have  thought  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
fix,  to  our  own  detriment,  by  a  one-sided  public 
declaration,  the  solution  of  such  important  ques- 
tions which  stand  in  indissoluble  connection  with 
the  whole  complex  of  questions  which  have  to  be 
discussed  in  the  event  of  peace  negotiations.  Any 
public  statement  of  that  sort  in  the  present  state 
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of  affairs  could  only  cause  confusion  and  be  harm- 
ful to  German  interests.  If  we  had  entered  into 
details,  the  watchword  in  the  enemy  camp  (as 
may  already  be  recognized  with  certainty  from  the 
attitude  of  the  enemy  Press)  would  have  been  'The 
German  concession  are  to  be  accounted  a  sign  of 
growing  weakness  of  Germany.  They  are  things 
which  absolutely  go  without  saying,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  be  counted  as  valueless.'  We  should 
not  have  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  peace.  On 
the  contrary,  the  conviction  on  the  side  of  our 
opponents  that  only  the  unfavourable  state  of 
our  affairs  could  have  induced  us  to  adopt  an  atti- 
tude so  completely  inexplicable  to  any  diplomatic 
expert  would  quite  certainly  have  tended  to  pro- 
long the  war.  I  claim  for  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment the  right  which  the  leading  statesmen  in 
all  enemy  countries  have  claimed,  and  still,  even 
lately,  claim.  I  must  state  clearly  the  standpoint 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  from  which  we  shall 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced.  It  is  that  we 
must  at  the  present  moment  decHne  now  to  define 
our  war  aims,  and  thus  to  tie  down  our  negotiators. 
If  the  members  of  the  House  and  the  Press  would 
support  us  on  this  point,  the  situation  would 
be  made  infinitely  easier,  and  the  way  to  peace 
would  be  freed  from  avoidable  obstacles,  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Fatherland.  .  .  .  [In  concluding,  the 
Chancellor  adversely  criticised  President  Wilson's 
reply  to  the  Papal  Note:]  The  attempt  of  Wil- 
son to  sow  dissension  between  the  Government  and 
the  people  in  Germany  has  no  chance  of  success. 
The  note  has  brought  about  a  result  opposite  to 
that  which  was  desired.  It  has  bound  us  to- 
gether more  tightly  in  our  determination  to  defy 
resolutely  and  powerfully  all  foreign  interference 
in  our  affairs.  The  flaming  protests,  born  of  deep 
indignation,  especially  of  the  President  of  the 
Reichstag,  have  confirmed  this.  Just  as  little  as 
the  Wilson  Note  will  any  other  enemy  attempt  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  in  the  German  people  the  spirit 
of  the  Fourth  of  August.  That  spirit  will  hve  and 
conquer  as  long  as  we  are  compelled  by  our  oppon- 
ents to  fight  in  defence  of  our  existence  and  our 
future." 

(I)  President  Wilson's  address  to  Congress, 
Dec.  4,  1917. — When  President  Wilson,  in  accord- 
ance with  custom,  made  his  annual  address  to 
Congress  on  Dec.  4,  1Q17,  he  stated  in  unmistaka- 
ble terms  that  peace  could  not  be  made,  nor  even 
discussed,  with  the  present  rulers  of  Germany. 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria-Hungary.  The  fact,  he  said, 
that  the  country  was  nominally  at  peace  with  Ger- 
many's allies  was  an  "embarrassing  obstacle."  He 
did  not  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria,  because  while  it  was  necessary 
to  regard  the  Central  Powers  as  one,  these  two 
powers  were  mere  tools,  and  did  not  stand  in  the 
"direct  path  of  necessary  action."  On  December 
7,  a  declaration  declaring  war  against  Austria- 
Hungary  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  adopted  and 
passed  by  the  House,  and  was  signed  by  the 
president. — ^See  also  U.S.A.:   igi;   (December). 

(m)  Belgian  reply  to  the  pope's  peace  note.— 
Early  in  September,  iqi7,  the  Belgian  government 
replied  to  the  pope's  note  of  .■\ug.  i,  with  a  state- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  that  the  war  aims  of  the 
Central  Powers  had  not  been  made  clear,  and  in 
the  second,  that  peace  could  only  be  made  by 
her  in  agreement  with  the  Entente  allies,  who 
guaranteed  her  independence.  On  December  24, 
another  note  was  sent  to  the  pope,  also  in  the  form 
of  a  reply.    This  latter  note  read  as  follows: 


"As  soon  as  the  Belgian  Government  received  the 
message  addressed  by  His  Holiness,  on  Aug.  i,  191 7, 
to  the  heads  of  the  belligerent  peoples,  it  hastened 
to  reply  that  it  would  examine  with  the  greatest 
deference  the  proposals  made  in  this  document. 
It  had  at  heart  to  express,  at  the  same  time,  its 
gratitude  for  the  particular  interest  of  the  Holy 
Father  for  the  Belgian  nation,  of  which  this  docu- 
ment has  given  a  new  and  valuable  proof.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  message  his  Holiness 
has  taken  care  to  affirm  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  remain  perfectly  impartial  towards  all  the  bel- 
ligerents. Such  an  attitude  can  only  render  more 
significant  the  judgment  rendered  by  his  Holiness 
when  he  claims  the  total  evacuation  of  Belgium 
and  the  re-establishment  of  her  full  and  complete 
independence,  and  when  he  recognizes,  as  shown 
by  a  declaration  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  the  right  of  Belgium  to  preparation  for  the 
damage  caused  and  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  Al- 
ready in  his  Consistorial  allocution  of  January 
22,  1915,  the  Holy  Father  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  he  condemned  injustice,  and  he  had  deigned 
to  assure  the  Belgian  Government  that,  when  he 
expressed  his  reprobation,  it  was  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  to  which  he  directly  alluded.  Honest 
men  in  every  country  will  rejoice  with  the  Belgian 
Government  that  the  injustice  of  which  Belgium 
was  the  victim,  and  the  necessity  for  reparation, 
have  been  proclaimed  by  the  highest  moral  au- 
thority of  Christendom,  who  is  anxious  not  to 
allow  the  idea  of  good  and  evil  to  be  destroyed 
or  altered  amidst  the  passions  and  conflicts  of 
mankind.  Prompted  by  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
with  which  such  declarations  inspired  them,  and 
which  is  still  increased  by  the  many  charitable  in- 
terventions of  the  Holy  Father  in  favour  of  Bel- 
gian victims  of  the  enemy's  violence,  the  Belgian 
Government  has  examined  the  possibility  of  con- 
tributing, as  far  as  hes  in  its  power,  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  double  wish  which  inspired  the  Pon- 
tifical message:  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the 
present  war,  and  to  render  the  return  of  a  similar 
catastrophe  impossible  by  the  adoption  of  a  set 
of  guarantees  destined  to  insure  the  supremacy 
of  Right  over  Might.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  September  the  Belgian  Government  informed 
the  Holy  See  that  it  was  obliged  to  reserve  its 
decision  concerning  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  proposals  made  in  the  message  until  the  Pow- 
ers at  war  with  Belgium  should  have  made  clear 
their  war  aims.  The  Government  added  that  in 
any  case  Belgium  would  only  declare  her  intentions 
concerning  the  general  conditions  of  peace  and  the 
reorganization  of  relations  between  States  in  full 
agreement  with  those  of  the  Powers  guaranteeing 
her  independence  who  had  honoured  their  engage- 
ments towards  her  and  whose  armies  fight,  w.th 
her  own,  for  the  cause  of  right.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  modify  the  situation  which  existed  when 
the  Belgian  Government  informed  the  Holy  See 
of  these  views.  Belgium,  however,  eagerly  seizes 
the  opportunity  which  the  noble  effort  of  His  Holi- 
ness gives  her  to  repeat  before  the  civilized  world 
what  she  wrote  nearly  a  year  ago,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  'Before  the  German 
ultimatum,  Belgium  only  aspired  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  all  her  neighbours;  she  fulfilled  with 
scrupulous  loyalty  towards  every  one  of  them  the 
duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  neutrality.  How 
has  she  been  regarded  by  Germany  for  the  confi- 
dence which  she  showed  her?  ...  If  there  is  a 
country  who  has  the  right  to  say  that  she  has 
taken  arms  to  defend  her  existence,  it  is  assuredly 
Belgium.  .  .  .  She  passionately  wishes  that  an  end 
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should  be  put  to  the  untold  sufferinRS  of  her 
population.  But  she  could  only  accept  a  peace 
which  would  assure  her,  besides  equitable  repara- 
tion, securities  and  guarantees  for  the  future.'  The 
integrity  of  Belgian  territory,  metropolitan  and 
colonial;  political,  economic,  and  military  inde- 
pendence, without  either  condition  or  restriction; 
reparation  for  the  damage  done;  guarantees  against 
the  renewal  of  the  aggression  of  1914 — such  are 
still  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  just  peace, 
as  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned.  Any  arraignment 
ignoring  them  would  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dations of  right,  since  it  would  be  henceforth  es- 
tablished that,  in  international  affairs,  the  viola- 
tion of  right  gives  a  claim  to  its  author,  and  may 
become  for  him  a  source  of  profit.  Since  the  Bel- 
gian Government  formulated,  a  year  ago,  the  con- 
ditions which  it  has  here  recalled,  the  Reichstag 
has  voted  a  so-called  'peace'  resolution;  Chancel- 
lors and   Ministers   of   Foreign  Affairs   have  suc- 


COUNT  CZERNIN 

ceeded  each  other  in  the  German  Empire;  more 
recently  the  Central  Empires  have  published  notes 
in  answer  to  the  message  of  the  Holy  See.  But 
never  a  word  has  been  uttered,  never  a  line  has 
been  written  which  recognized  frankly  the  unim- 
peachable rights  of  Belgium  which  the  Holy  See 
has  never  ceased  to  recognize  and  to  proclaim." 

XII.     POLITICAL    CONDITIONS    IN    THE 
BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES  IN   1917 

(a)  Australia.— Tn  Australia  a  measure  for  con- 
scription was  defeated  in  October,  1917,  by  a  vote 
of  1,146,000  against  1,085,000,  bringing  about  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  premier,  and  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Labor  party.  The  Liberals 
proved  unable  to  form  a  government,  and  Hughes 
again  became  premier  with  a  coalition  following. 
In  December,  he  again  presented  a  conscription 
measure  to  the  popular  vote,  but  again  it  was  de- 
feated.— See   also   Australia:    1916-1917. 

(b)  Austria-Hungary.  —  Czernin's  report. — 
Emperor's  throne  speech. — Austria  began  the  year 


with  Count  Clam-Martinitz  as  prime  minister. 
On  May  30  the  parliament  was  convened  for  the 
first  time  during  the  war.  The  result  was  serious 
trouble  between  the  national  clemenls  among  the 
deputies.  The  seventy-eight  Polish  members  re- 
fused to  vote  in  favor  ol  the  budget,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  ministry  was  compelled  to  resign. 
Dr.  Von  Seydler,  who  had  been  minister  of  agri- 
culture, was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
Early  in  June  a  revolt  among  the  peasantry  oc- 
curred in  Bohemia,  but  was  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed.  In  Hungary  a  cabinet  crisis  occurred 
in  May,  when  Count  Tisza,  leader  of  the  pro- 
German  elements,  was  compelled  to  resign  as 
premier,  because  of  his  disagreement  with  the 
king's  policy  of  franchise  reform.  Count  Julius 
Andrassy,  an  Advanced  Liberal,  was  thereupon 
invited  to  form  a  new  government,  but  it  endured 
only  for  two  weeks,  when  Count  Moritz  Ester- 
hazy  became  premier  with  a  coalition  cabinet. 
Parliament  refused,  however,  to  support  the  new 
cabinet,  and  again  a  crisis  occurred,  on  August 
20,  when  Dr.  Alexander  VVekcrle  became  premier, 
with  a  program  of  wide  electoral  reforms  to  ap- 
pease the  discontented  masses.  The  following  re- 
port made  in  April,  191 7,  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 
by  Count  Czernin  indicates  the  internal  condition 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  Germany  in  the  early 
months  of  1917.  The  report  was  forwarded  to 
Emperor  William: 

"It  is  quite  obvious  that  our  military  strength 
is  coming  to  an  end.  ...  I  allude  only  to  the  de- 
crease in  raw  materials  for  the  production  of 
munitions,  to  the  thoroughly  exhausted  human 
material,  and,  above  all,  to  the  dull  despair  that 
pervades  all  classes  owing  to  under-nourishment 
and  renders  impossible  any  further  endurance  of 
the  sufferings  from  the  war.  Though  I  trust  we 
shall  succeed  in  holding  out  during  the  next  tew 
months  and  carry  out  a  successful  defense,  I  am 
nevertheless  quite  convinced  that  another  winter 
campaign  would  be  absolutely  out  of  the  question; 
in  other  words,  that  in  the  late  summer  or  in  the 
autumn  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  war  at  all 
costs.  Without  a  doubt,  it  will  be  most  important 
to  begin  peace  negotiations  at  a  moment  when 
the  enemy  has  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  of  our 
waning  strength.  If  we  approach  the  Entente  at  a 
moment  when  disturbances  in  the  interior  of  the 
Empire  reveal  the  coming  breakdown,  every  step 
will  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  Entente  will  agree 
to  no  terms  except  such  as  would  mean  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  Central  Powers.  To  begin 
at  the  right  time,  therefore,  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. I  cannot  here  ignore  the  subject  on  which 
lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  argument.  That  is,  the 
danger  of  revolution  which  is  rising  on  the  hori- 
zon of  all  Eurof)e  and  which,  supported  by  Eng- 
land, is  demonstrating  a  new  mode  of  fighting. 
Five  monarchs  have  been  dethroned  in  this  war, 
and  the  amazing  facility  with  which  the  strongest 
Monarchy  in  the  world  was  overthrown  may  help 
to  make  us  feel  anxious  and  call  to  our  memory 
the  saying,  exempla  trahunt.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  in  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  the  condi- 
tions are  different ;  let  it  not  be  contested  that 
the  firmly  rooted  monarchist  tendencies  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 
This  war  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  it  is  without  example  and  without 
precedent.  The  world  is  no  longer  what  it  was 
three  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  vain  to  seek  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  parallel  to  the  happenings 
that    have    now    become    daily    occurrences.    The 
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statesman  who  is  neither  blind  nor  deaf  must 
be  aware  how  the  dull  despair  of  the  population 
increases  day  by  day ;  he  is  bound  to  hear  the 
sullen  grumbling  of  the  great  masses,  and  if  he  be 
conscious  of  his  own  responsibility  he  must  pay 
due  regard  to  that  factor.  .  .  .  But  should  serious 
disturbances  occur,  either  here  or  in  Germany,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
Entente,  and  from  that  moment  all  further  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  will  be  defeated.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  internal  situation  in  Germany  is 
widely  different  from  what  it  is  here.  I  am  only 
afraid  that  the  military  circles  in  Berlin  are  de- 
ceiving themselves  in  certain  matters.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  Germany,  too,  like  ourselves,  has 
reached  the  hmit  of  her  strength,  and  the  respon- 
sible political  leaders  in  Berlin  do  not  seek  to 
deny  it. 

"I  am  firmly  persuaded  that,  if  Germany  were 
to  attempt  to  embark  on  another  winter  cam- 
paign, there  would  be  an  upheaval  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  which,  to  my  mind,  would  be  far 
worse  than  a  peace  concluded  by  the  monarchs. 
If  the  monarchs  of  the  Central  Powers  are  not 
able  to  conclude  peace  within  the  next  few  months, 
it  will  be  done  for  them  by  their  people,  and  then 
will  the  tide  of  revolution  sweep  away  all  that 
for  which  our  sons  and  brothers  fought  and  died. 
1  do  not  wish  to  make  any  oratio  pro  domo,  but 
I  beg  your  Majesty  graciously  to  remember  that  I, 
the  only  one  to  predict  the  Rumanian  war  two 
years  before,  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  and  that  when 
I,  two  months  before  the  war  broke  out,  prophe- 
sied almost  the  very  day  when  it  would  begin,  no- 
body would  beheve  me.  I  am  just  as  convinced 
of  my  present  diagnosis  as  I  was  of  the  former 
one,  and  I  cannot  too  insistently  urge  you  not  to 
estimate  too  lightly  the  dangers  that  I  see  ahead. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  American  declaration  of 
war  has  greatly  aggravated  the  situation.  It  may 
be  many  months  before  America  can  throw  any 
noteworthy  forces  into  the  field,  but  the  moral 
fact,  the  fact  that  the  Entente  has  the  hope  of 
fresh  forces,  brings  the  situation  to  an  unfavorable 
stage  for  us,  because  our  enemies  have  more  time 
before  them  than  we  have  and  can  afford  to  wait 
longer  than  we,  unfortunately,  are  able  to  do.  It 
cannot  yet  be  said  what  course  events  will  take 
in  Russia.  I  hope — and  this  is  the  vital  point  of 
my  whole  argument — that  Russia  has  lost  her  mo- 
tive power  for  a  long  time  to  come,  perhaps  for- 
ever, and  that  this  important  factor  will  be  made 
use  of.  I  e.xpect,  nevertheless,  that  a  Francc>- 
English,  probably  also  an  Italian,  offensive  will  be 
launched  at  the  first  opportunity,  though  I  hope 
and  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  repulse  both 
attacks.  If  this  succeeds — and  I  reckon  it  can  be 
done  in  two  or  three  months — we  must  then,  be- 
fore America  takes  any  further  military  action  to 
our  disadvantage,  make  a  more  comprehensive  and 
detailed  peace  proposal  and  not  shrink  from  the 
probably  great  and  heavy  sacrifices  we  may  have 
to  make.  Germany  places  great  hopes  on  the 
U-boat  warfare.  I  consider  such  hopes  are  decep- 
tive. I  do  not  for  a  moment  disparage  the  fabu- 
lous deeds  of  the  German  sea  heroes;  I  admit 
admiringly  that  the  tonnage  sunk  per  month  is 
phenomenal,  hut  I  assert  that  the  success  antici- 
pated and  predicted  by  the  Germans  has  not  been 
achieved.  Your  Majesty  will  remember  that  Ad- 
miral von  Holtzendorff  when  last  in  Vienna,  told 
us  positively  that  the  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare 
would  bring  England  to  her  knees  within  six 
months.  Your  Majesty  will  also  remember  how 
we    combated    the    prediction    and    declared    that, 


though  we  did  not  doubt  the  U-boat  campaign 
would  seriously  affect  England,  yet  the  looked-for 
success  would  be  discounted  by  the  anticipated 
entry  of  America  into  the  war.  It  is  now  two 
and  a  half  months  (almost  half  the  time  stated) 
since  the  U-boat  warfare  started,  and  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  get  from  England  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  downfall  of  this,  our  most  powerful 
and  most  dangerous  adversary,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  If,  in  spite  of  many  scruples,  your  Majesty 
yielded  to  Germany's  wish  and  consented  to  allow 
the  Austro-Hungarian  navy  to  take  part  in  the 
U-boat  warfare,  it  was  not  because  we  were  con- 
verted by  the  German  arguments,  but  because  your 
Majesty  deemed  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
act  with  Germany  in  loyal  concert  in  all  quar- 
ters and  because  we  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
Germany,  unfortunately,  would  never  desist  from 
her  resolve  to  begin  the  unrestricted  U-boat  war- 
fare. To-day,  however,  in  Germany  the  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  the  U-boat  warfare  are 
beginning  to  see  that  this  means  to  victory  will  not 
be  decisive,  and  I  trust  that  the  mistaken  idea  that 
England  within  a  few  months  will  be  forced  to 
sue  for  peace  will  lose  ground  in  Berlin  too. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  politics  than  to 
believe  the  things  one  wishes  to  believe;  nothing 
is  more  fatal  than  the  principle  not  to  wish  to  see 
the  truth  and  to  fall  a  prey  to  Utopian  illusions 
from  which  sooner  or  later  a  terrible  awakening 
will  follow.  England,  the  motive  power  in  the 
war,  will  not  be  compelled  to  lay  down  her  arms 
in  a  few  months'  time,  but  perhaps^and  here  I 
concede  a  hmited  success  to  the  U-boat  scheme — 
perhaps  England  in  a  few  months  will  ask  herself 
whether  it  is  wise  and  sensible  to  continue  this  war 
a  I'oiitrance,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
statesman-like  to  set  foot  upon  the  golden  bridges 
the  Central  Powers  must  build  for  her,  and  then 
the  moment  will  have  come  for  great  and  painful 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers.  Your 
Majesty  has  rejected  the  repeated  attempts  of  our 
enemies  to  separate  us  from  our  allies,  in  which 
step  I  took  the  responsibility  because  your  Majesty 
is  incapable  of  any  dishonorable  action.  But  at 
the  same  time,  your  Majesty  instructed  me  to 
notify  the  statesmen  of  the  German  Empire  that 
our  strength  is  at  an  end  and  that  after  the  close 
of  the  summer  Germany  must  not  reckon  on  us 
any  longer.  I  carried  out  these  commands  and 
the  German  statesmen  left  me  in  no  doubt  that 
for  Germany,  too,  another  winter  campaign  would 
be  impossible.  In  this  one  sentence  may  be 
summed  up  all  that  I  have  to  say:  We  can  still 
wait  some  weeks  and  try  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  dealing  with  Paris  or  Petersburg.  If  that  does 
not  succeed,  then  we  must — and  at  the  right  time — 
play  our  last  card  and  make  the  extreme  proposals 
I  have  already  hinted  at.  Your  Majesty  has 
proved  that  you  have  no  selfish  plans  and  that  you 
do  not  expect  from  your  German  ally  sacrifices 
that  your  Majesty  would  not  be  ready  to  make 
yourself.  More  than  that  cannot  be  expected. 
Your  Majesty,  nevertheless,  owes  it  to  God  and 
to  your  peoples  to  make  every  effort  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  of  a  collapse  of  the  Monarchy ;  it  is 
your  sacred  duty  to  God  and  to  your  peoples  to 
defend  those  p<"oplcs,  the  dynastic  principle,  and 
your  throne  with  all  the  means  in  your  power  and 
to  your  very  last  breath." 

Early  in  May  Count  Czernin  received  a  "letter 
from  Tisza  which  contained  the  following  passage: 
'The  varied  information  received  from  the  enemy 
countries  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  war  is  drawing 
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to  a  close.  It  is  now  above  all  essential  to  keep 
a  steady  nerve  and  play  the  game  to  the  end  with 
sang-froid.  Let  there  be  no  si^^ns  of  weakness.  It 
is  not  from  a  love  of  humanity  in  general  that 
our  enemies  have  become, more  peacefully  inclined, 
but  because  they  realize  that  we  cannot  be  cruj^hed. 
I  beg  of  you  no  longer  to  give  vent  to  the  senti- 
ments in  your  report  of  April  12th.  A  pessimistic 
tendency  evinced  now  by  the  leader  of  our  foreign 
affairs  would  ruin  everything.  I  know  you  are 
prudent,  but  I  beg  you  to  use  your  influence  so 
that  both  his  Majesty  and  his  entourage  may  show 
a  confident  front  to  the  world.  And  again,  no 
one  will  have  anything  to  say  to  us  if  they  cease 
to  believe  in  our  powers  of  resistance — and  are 
not  persuaded  that  our  alliance  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation.'  LCommenting  upon  this  letter,  Count 
Czernin  says:l  It  was  evident  that  the  only  right 
tactics  were  to  make  the  supremest  efforts  at  the 
front  and  throughout  the  country,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  order  to  hold  the  situation  a  little  longer, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  persuade  the  enemy  that,  in 
spite  of  the  favorable  situation,  we  were  prepared 
for  peace  without  conquest.  To  appoint  Hebel  to 
the  German  Military  Commission  to  carry  out 
this  last  procedure  seemed  devoid  of  sense.  Neither 
did  I  expect  to  gain  much  from  recent  interven- 
tion in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  put  myself  in  direct  touch  with  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag." — O.  Czernin,  In  the  World  War, 
p.  172. 

In  his  throne  speech  before  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rat  on  May  31,  191 7,  Emperor  Charles  discussed 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  light  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  in  the  country,  as 
follows: 

".  .  .  In  full  consciousness  of  the  constitu- 
tional duties  taken  over  from  my  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, and  from  my  own  deepest  conviction,  I 
desire  solemnly  to  declare  to  you  my  unalterable 
will  to  exercise  my  right  as  ruler  at  all  times  in 
a  truly  constitutional  spirit  and  to  respect  invio- 
lably liberties  according  to  the  fundamental  law 
and  to  preserve  unabridged  to  the  people  that 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  State's  will  which 
the  prevailing  Constitution  provides  for.  .  .  . 
Mindful  of  my  obligation  to  the  Constitution  and 
adhering  to  my  intention  expressed  immediately  on 
my  accession  to  fulfill  this  obligation  freely,  I  must 
at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind  the  provisions  of 
the  fundamental  law  which  places  in  my  hands 
alone  the  decisions  to  be  taken  at  the  great  mo- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  am,  however, 
convinced  that  a  happy  development  of  our  con- 
stitutional life  after  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  past 
years  and  after  the  exceptional  political  conditions 
of  war  time — apart  from  the  solution  of  the  Gali- 
cian  question,  for  which  my  illustrious  prede- 
cessor has  already  indicated  the  way — is  not  pos- 
sible without  expanding  the  Constitution  and  the 
administrative  foundations  of  the  whole  of  our 
public  life,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  separate 
kingdoms  and  countries,  especially  in  Bohemia. 
I  trust  that  recognition  of  your  serious  respon- 
sibility for  the  formation  of  political  conditions 
and  your  belief  in  the  happy  future  of  the  empire, 
splendidly  strengthened  in  this  terrible  war,  will 
give  you,  honorable  gentlemen,  strength,  in  union 
with  me,  speedily  to  create  conditions  giving  scope 
to  free  national  and  cultural  development  of 
equally  privileged  people.  From  these  considera- 
tions I  decided  to  postpone  taking  the  constitu- 
tional oath  until  the  time,  which  I  hope  is  not  far 


distant,  when  the  foundation  of  a  new,  strong, 
and  happy  Austria  will  again  for  generations  to 
come  be  firmly  consolidated  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. .  .  .  Our  group  of  powers  did  not  seek 
the  sanguinary  trial  of  strength  of  this  world  war. 
Aye,  more  than  that,  it  has,  from  the  moment 
when,  thanks  to  the  imperishable  achievements  of 
the  allied  armies  and  fleets,  the  honor  and  exist- 
ence of  our  States  no  longer  appear  seriously 
threatened,  openly  and  without  ambiguity  made 
known  its  readiness  for  i)eace,  guided  by  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  true  formula  of  peace  can  only 
be  found  in  the  mutual  recognition  that  the  posi- 
tions have  been  gloriously  defended.  .  .  .  The  great 
neighboring  people  to  the  east,  to  whom  old  friend- 
ship united  us,  is  gradually  becoming  conscious  of 
its  true  aims  and  tasks,  and  it  lately  appears  to 
approach  this  point  of  view  and  seek  from  an 
obscure  impulse  a  direction  of  policy  which  will 
save  the  treasures  of  the  future  before  they  have 
been  devoured  by  a  senseless  war  policy.  We  hope 
that,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  this  process  of 
internal  reformation  will  manifest  itself  externally 
in  a  strong  development  of  will,  and  that  such  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  mind  will  also  extend 
to  the  other  enemy  countries.  While  our  group  of 
powers  is  fighting  with  irresistible  force  for  honor 
and  existence,  it  is  and  remains  toward  every  one 
who  honestly  abandons  the  intention  to  threaten 
us  readily  prepared  to  cease  hostilities,  and  who- 
ever wishes  to  reopen  better  and  more  human  rela- 
tions will  certainly  find  our  side  ready  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit.  In  the  meantime,  however,  our 
fighting  spirit  will  not  relax;  our  sword  will  not 
become  blunt.  In  true  co-operation  with  our  old 
ally,  the  German  Empire,  and  the  allies  whom 
our  just  cause  won  during  the  war,  we  shall  re- 
main ready  to  force,  if  necessary  by  arms,  a  good 
end  to  the  war,  which  we  should  like  to  be  able 
to  attribute  to  a  victory  of  reason.  I  deplore  the 
increasing  sacrifices  which  the  long  duration  of 
the  war  imposes  on  our  population.  I  deplore 
the  blood  of  my  brave  soldiers,  the  privations  of 
brave  citizens,  and  all  the  distress  and  hardships 
which  are  heroically  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
beloved  Fatherland.  The  efforts  of  my  Govern- 
ment, supported  by  well-trained  officials,  are  in- 
cessantly directed  toward  facilitating  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  population — whose  loyalty  to  the 
State  and  public  spirit  find  my  thankful  recogni- 
tion— and  toward  guaranteeing  that  the  stock  of 
food  will  be  made  to  go  around  by  suitable  organi- 
zation. .  .  .  Always  remember,  however,  that  the 
strength  of  the  monarchy  is  rooted  not  the  least 
in  its  historic  associations,  and  that  only  affection- 
ate regard  for  it  can  maintain  and  develop  its 
living  strength.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  zeal- 
ously cultivate  a  loyal  sense  of  unitv  with  the 
countries  of  my  Hungarian  holy  crownland,  which 
has  recently  proved  itself  one  of  the  principal  sup- 
ports of  the  monarchy." 

See  also  Austria-Hung.\ry:    1916-1917. 

(c)  Great  Britain. — Aside  from  the  carrying  on 
of  military  and  naval  operations,  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  the  British  Government  during 
1917  was  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Parliament 
by  which  a  new  House  of  Commons  could  be 
elected.  Back  in  August,  1916,  the  House  had 
approved  of  the  holding  of  a  conference  represent- 
ing not  only  the  various  parties  in  Parliament,  but 
outside  elements  as  well.  In  March,  1917,  this 
conference  presented  its  report,  and  on  May  15 
a  bill  was  presented  based  on  its  recommendations. 
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The  chief  feature  of  this  bill  was  that  which  prac- 
tically granted  universal  suffrage,  including  women. 
Several  slight  changes  took,  place  in  the  cabinet, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  substitution  of  George 
Barnes  for  Arthur  Henderson,  the  latter  resigning 
on  account  of  his  differences  with  his  colleagues 
over  the  Pacifist  Conference  in  Stockholm.  Food 
control  assumed  important  proportions  during  the 
year,  nearly  every  article  of  daily  consumption 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  food  con- 
troller. Toward  the  close  of  1916  Lloyd  George's 
new  administration  had  sent  invitations  to  the 
premiers  of  all  overseas  dominions,  "to  attend  a 
series  of  special  and  continuous  meetings  of  the 
War  Cabinet,  in  order  to  consider  urgent  ques- 
tions affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
possible  conditions  on  which,  in  agreement  with 
our  allies,  we  could  consent  to  its  termination;, 
and  the  problems  which  will  then  immediately 
arise."  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  March  20. 
All  except  Australia  were  represented. — ^^See  also 
British  empire;  Colonial  and  imperial  conferences: 
1917. 

"On  .  .  .  [Nov.  29]  a  British  newspaper  [The 
Times']  published  a  letter  from  Lord  Lansdowne, 
a  former  Foreign  Secretary,  which  gave  a  notable 
stimulus  to  peace  discussions  throughout  Europe. 
Much  of  it  was  in  matter  sound  and  indisputable ; 
all  of  it  was  guarded  and  temperate  in  tone.  The 
gist  of  his  argument  was  that  he  detected  signs  of 
possibility  of  satisfactory  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  provided  Germany  were  given  guarantees 
on  five  points;  for  if  her  peace  party  had  such 
assurances  they  could  bear  down  the  opposition  of 
the  fanatics.  The  points  were:  that  the  Allies  did 
not  seek  the  annihilation  of  Germany  as  a  Great 
Power;  that  they  did  not  seek  to  impose  on  her 
a  government  other  than  that  of  her  own  choice; 
that,  'except  as  a  legitimate  war  measure,'  they 
did  not  wish  to  destroy  Germany's  commercial 
future;  that  after  the  war  they  were  willing  to  ex- 
amine in  conference  the  international  questions  con- 
cerned with  the  'freedom  of  the  seas';  that  they 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  international  pact 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  .  .  .  The  orientation  of  the  letter 
however,  brought  about  an  immediate  result  of 
unmerited  abuse  which  a  section  of  the  British 
press  poured  upon  the  writer.  .  .  .  [While  illogical 
applause  was  heaped  on  it]  by  the  small  and  ex- 
treme pacifist  section,  .  .  .  [On  December  14]  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  dealt  trenchantly  with  the  attitude 
revealed  in  the  Lansdowne  letter.  A  peace  of  vic- 
tory, he  said,  was  essential  for  the  Allies,  since  a 
true  peace  involved  reparation  by  and  punishment 
of  the  wrongdoers,  and  it  was  idle  to  expect  the 
wrongdoer  to  negotiate  honestly  on  such  mat- 
ters. He  warned  his  hearers  that  there  was 
no  half-way  house  between  defeat  and  victory, 
and  that  the  danger  to  the  State  lay  not  in 
the  extreme  pacifists,  but  in  the  upholders  of  war 
who  had  grown  weary  by  the  way.  But  by  far 
the  most  significant  event  of  the  month  was  the 
approval  by  a  special  Labour  Conference  of  a 
memorandum  on  war  aims  drafted  by  representa- 
tives of  British  Labour — a  memorandum  subse- 
quently accepted  by  an  Inter-Allied  Labour  and 
Socialist  Conference  held  in  London  in  the  follow- 
ing February." — J.  Euchan,  Nelson's  history  of 
the  war,  v.  21,  pp.  207-210. 

"British  Labour  issued  a  Memorandum  on  War 
Aims,  which  was  approved  by  the  Special  Confer- 
ence Aims  of  Labour,  held  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  December  28,  191 7.  The  outline  of 
those  aims  is  as  follows:     'Of  all  the  war  aims, 


none  is  so  important  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  that  there  should  be  henceforth  on  earth  no 
more  war.  Whoever  triumphs  the  peoples  will 
have  lost,  unless  some  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing war  can  be  found.  As  means  to  this  end  the 
British  Labour  Movement  relies  very  largely  upon 
the  complete  democratisation  of  all  countries;  on 
the  frank  abandonment  of  every  form  of  "Imperial- 
ism" ;  on  the  suppression  of  secret  diplomacy  and 
on  the  placing  of  foreign  policy,  just  as  much  as 
home  policy,  under  the  control  of  popularly  elected 
Legislatures ;  on  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  each  country  to  its  Legislature; 
on  such  concerted  action  as  may  be  possible  for  the 
universal  abolition  of  compulsory  military  service 
in  all  countries,  the  common  limitation  of  costly 
armaments  by  which  all  the  peoples  are  burdened, 
and  the  entire  abolition  of  profit-making  armament 
firms,  whose  pecuniar>'  interest  lies  always  in  war 
scares  and  rivalry  in  preparation  for  war.  But  it 
demands,  in  addition,  that  it  should  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  itself  that  there 
should  be  forthwith  established  a  Super-National 
Authority,  or  League  of  Nations,  which  should  not 
only  be  adhered  to  by  all  the  present  belligerents, 
but  which  every  other  independent  sovereign  State 
in  the  world  should  be  pressed  to  join.  Not  only 
restitution  and  reparation,  but  also  certain  terri- 
torial readjustments  must  be  such  as  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  common  agreement  on  the  general 
principle  of  allowing  only  peoples  to  settle  their 
own  destinies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
obvious  cause  of  future  international  conflict.  The 
British  Labor  Movement  emphatically  insists  that 
a  foremost  condition  of  Peace  must  be  the  repara- 
tion by  the  German  Government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  International  Commission,  of  the  wrong 
admittedly  done  to  Belgium ;  payment  by  that 
Government  for  all  the  damage  that  has  resulted 
from  this  wrong;  and  the  restoration  of  Belgium  to 
complete  and  untramelled  independent  sovereignty, 
leaving  to  the  decision  of  the  Belgian  people  the 
determination  of  their  own  future  policy  in  all 
respects.  The  British  Labour  Movement  reaffirms 
its  reprobation  of  the  crime  against  the  peace  of 
the  world  by  which  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were 
forcibly  torn  from  France  in  1871,  a  political 
blunder  the  effects  of  which  have  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  continuance  of  unrest  and 
the  growth  of  militarism  in  Europe;  and,  pro- 
foundly sympathising  with  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  so  much  repression,  says,  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  of  the  French  Socialists,  that 
they  shall  be  allowed,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Super-National  Authority,  or  League  of  Nations, 
freely  to  decide  what  shall  be  their  future  political 
position.  The  British  Labour  Movement  suggests 
that  the  whole  problem  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
administration  of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula might  be  dealt  with  by  a  Special  Conference  of 
their  representatives,  or  by  an  authoritatice  Inter- 
national Commission  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  these  peoples  to  settle  their  own 
destinies,  irrespective  of  Austrian,  Turkish,  or 
other  foreign  dominion;  {b)  the  independent  sov- 
ereignties of  the  several  nationalities  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  arc  largely  predominant;  (c) 
the  universal  adoption  of  religious  tolerance,  the 
equal  citizenship  of  all  races,  and  local  autonomy; 
id)  a  Customs  Union  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  States;  (r)  the  entry  of  all  the  Balkan  Na- 
tional States  into  a  Federation  for  the  concerted 
arrangement  by  mutual  agreement  among  them- 
selves for  all  matters  of  common  concern. 
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"  'The  British  Labour  Movement  declares  its 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Italian 
blood  and  speech  who  have  been  left  outside  the 
inconvenient  and  indefensible  boundaries  that  have, 
as  a  result  of  the  diplomatic  agreements  of  the 
past,  been  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
supports  their  claim  to  be  united  with  those  of 
their  own  race  and  tongue.  With  regard  to  the 
other  cases  in  dispute,  the  British  Labour  Move- 
ment relies  as  the  only  way  of  achieving  a  lasting 
settlement  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
allowing  each  people  to  settle  its  own  destiny. 
Palestine  should  be  set  free  from  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  government  of  Turks,  in  order  that 
this  country  may  form  a  Free  State,  under  inter- 
national guarantee,  to  which  such  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  desire  to  do  so  may  return,  and  may 
work   out  their  own  salvation  free   from  interfer- 


ARISTIDE  BRIAND 


ence  by  those  of  alien  race  or  religion.  The  British 
Labour  Movement  condemns  the  handing  back  to 
the  universally  execrated  rule  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment any  subject  people  Thus,  whatever  may 
be  proposed  with  regard  to  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Arabia,  they  cannot  be  restored  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  Pashas.  They  should  be 
placed  for  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
mission acting  under  the  Super-National  Authority, 
or  League  of  Nations.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  requires  that  Constantinople 
should  be  made  a  free  port,  permanently  neutral- 
ised, and  placed  (together  with  both  shores  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  possibly  some  or  all  of  Asia 
Minor)  under  the  same  impartial  administration. 
The  transfer  of  the  present  Colonies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  in  Tropical  Africa,  however  the  limits 
of  this  area  may  be  defined,  to  the  proposed  Su- 
per-National Authority,  or  League  of  Nations, 
herein  suggested;  and  their  administration  under 
the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Authority  as  a  sin- 
gle independent  African  State  with  its  own  trained 
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staff,  on  the  principle  of  (i)  taking  account  in 
each  locality  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when 
these  can  be  ascertained;  (2)  protection  of  the 
natives  against  exploitation  and  oppression  and 
the  preservation  of  their  tribal  interests;  (3)  all 
revenue  raised  to  be  expended  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  African  State  itself;  and  (4) 
the  permanent  neutralisation  of  this  African  State 
and  its  abstention  from  participation  in  interna- 
tional rivalries  or  any  future  wars.  The  British 
Labour  Movement  urges  upon  the  Labour  Parties 
of  all  countries  the  importance  of  insisting,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  commercial 
enterprise,  along  with  the  necessary  control  of  sup- 
plies for  its  own  people,  on  there  being  no  hostile 
discrimination  against  foreign  countries.  The  Brit- 
ish Labour  Movement  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
there  is  a  full  and  free  judicial  investigation  into 
the  accusations  made  on  all  sides  that  particular 
Governments  have  ordered,  and  particular  officers 
have  exercised,  acts  of  cruelty,  oppression,  violence, 
and  theft  against  individual  victims,  for  which  no 
justification  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  usages 
of  war.  It  draws  attention  in  particular,  to  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  of  merchant  seamen  and 
other  non-combatants  (including  women  and  chil- 
dren) resulting  from  this  inhuman  and  ruthless 
conduct.  It  should  be  part  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  that  there  should  be  forthwith  set  up 
a  Court  of  Claims  and  Accusations,  which  should 
investigate  all  such  allegations  as  may  be  brought 
before  it,  summon  the  accused  person  or  Gov- 
ernment to  answer  the  complaint,  to  pronounce 
judgment,  and  award  compensation  or  damages, 
payable  by  the  individual  or  Government  con- 
demned, to  the  persons  who  had  suffered  wrong, 
or  to  their  dependents.'  " — Aims  and  effort  of  the 
war:  Britain's  case  after  four  years  {National  War 
Aims  Committee,  London,   1918,  pp.  13-18). 

(d)  France. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Briand  cabinet  in  France  seemed  secure,  but  on 
March  14  the  minister  for  war.  General  Lyautey, 
resigned,  because  of  criticisms  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Three  days  later  the  whole  cabinet  re- 
s'gned,  because  of  attacks  on  its  economic  policy. 
A  new  cabinet  was  formed  by  Alexandre  Ribot, 
who  had  been  minister  of  finance  under  Briand. 
(See  Fr.^^nce:  1917  [March].)  On  September  7 
the  Ribot  ministery  handed  in  its  resignation  on 
account  of  opposition  from  the  Socialists.  The 
head  of  the  new  cabinet  was  Paul  Painleve,  M. 
Ribot  taking  up  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs. 
Albert  Thomas,  who  had  been  minister  of  muni- 
tions, refused  again  to  enter  the  cabinet,  because 
of  his  disagreement  with  his  colleagues  over  the 
Pacifist  Conference  in  Stockholm  In  November 
the  Premier  went  to  Italy,  with  the  British  premier, 
and  there,  on  November  12  announced  that  there 
would  be  "a  single  front,  a  single  army,  and  a 
single  nation."  On  the  following  day  the  cham- 
ber voted  a  lack  of  confidence  and  the  cabinet 
was  forced  to  resign.  On  November  15  the  Clem- 
enceau  ministery  was  formed,  with  an  entirely  new 
body  of  men. — See  also  France:  191 7  (September- 
November)  ;  1918. 

(e)  Germany.— Reform  of  the  electoral  system 
was  a  demand  that  became  an  issue  of  consider- 
able importance  in  Germany  during  the  year.  This 
demand  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  imperial 
chancellor,  Dr.  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  but  in 
spite  of  that  a  bill  was  passed  in  April  in  the 
Reichstag  creating  a  committee  to  consider  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  constitution.  On  April  15  the 
bread  rations  were  reduced  further  by  25  per  cent, 
and    strong    popular    demonstrations    took    place. 
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Two  days  later  the  Reichstag  adjourned  for  two 
months.  During  the  recess  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers held  a  conference  in  which  they  urged  grant- 
ing the  popular  demands  for  reforms,  making  the 
ministry,  including  the  chancellor,  responsible  to 
the  Reichstag.  General  von  Hindenburg  and  the 
Junker  party  immediately  lodged  a  strong  protest, 
begging  the  emperor  to  silence  such  movements  at 
such  a  time.  In  spite  of  that,  the  emperor  or- 
dered the  drafting  of  a  bill  allowing  equal  fran- 
chise and  other  similar  reforms,  but  again  the  Jun- 
kers asserted  themselves,  and  three  days  later 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  now  turned  in  favor 
of  the  reforms,  was  compelled  to  resign,  after  be- 
ing eight  years  in  office.  The  emperor  selected  as 
successor  to  Bethmann-Hollweg  an  obscure  bu- 
reaucrat. Dr.  George  Michaelis.  On  August  6  he 
appointed  Richard  von  Kiihlmann  as  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  (See  also  Germany:  191 7  [July- 
October].)  When  the  Reichstag  reassembled,  a 
few  days  after  the  new  appointment,  a  strong 
sentiment  among  the  deputies  manifested  itself  in 
favor  making  peace  offers  in  which  Alsace-Lor- 
raine might  be  sacrificed.  At  first  the  new  chan- 
cellor showed  no  opposition,  but  in  October  he 
made  a  strong  speech  against  such  a  proposition. 
On  October  30  Michaelis  resigned,  and  the  emperor 
turned  to  Count  Georg  F.  von  Hertling,  Although 
knowjn  as  a  strong  reactionary,  the  new  chancellor 
showed  himself  favorable  to  the  franchise  reforms 
and  had  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect. — See  also 
above:  b. 

Count  Czernin's  report  of  April  12  to  Emperor 
Karl  (see  above:  b)  was  sent  to  the  Kaiser,  and 
called  forth  the  following  reply  from  the  German 
Chancellor,  dated  May  11:  "'As  regards  our  own 
internal  situation,  I  do  not  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
severe  fighting  and  the  exclusion  from  the  seas. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  we  shall  succeed  in  over- 
coming these  difficulties  without  permanently 
endangering  the  nation's  strength  and  general  wel- 
fare, without  any  further  crises  and  without  men- 
ace to  government  organization.  Although  we  are 
justified  in  viewing  the  total  situation  in  a  favor- 
able light,  I  am  nevertheless  in  complete  agreement 
with  Count  Czernin  in  pursuing  the  aim  of  bring- 
ing about  as  speedily  as  possible  an  honorable  and, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  of  our  allies, 
just  peace.  I  also  share  his  opinion  that  the  im- 
portant factor  of  the  weakening  of  Russia  must 
be  exploited,  and  that  a  fresh  tentative  offer  for 
peace  must  be  put  forward  at  a  time  when  both 
political  and  military  initiative  are  still  in  our 
hands.  Count  Czernin  estimates  a  suitable  time 
will  be  in  two  or  three  months,  when  the  enemy 
offensive  will  be  at  an  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
view  of  the  French  and  English  expectations  of 
the  decisive  success  for  their  offensive,  and  the 
Entente  not  having  lost  all  hopes  of  Russia  re- 
suming her  activities,  any  too  pronounced  prep- 
arations for  peace  would  not  only  be  doomed  to 
failure,  but  would  put  new  life  into  the  enemy  by 
revealing  the  hopeless  exhaustion  of  the  Central 
Powers'  forces.  At  the  present  moment  a  general 
peace  could  be  bought  only  by  our  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  enemy.  A  peace  of  that  nature 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  and  would 
lead  to  fatal  dangers  for  the  Monarchy.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  quiet,  determination,  and  caution 
as  regards  the  outer  world  are  more  than  ever  an 
imperative  necessity.  The  development  of  affairs 
in  Russia  has  hitherto  been  favorable  for  us.  Party 
disputes  arc  kept  more  and  more  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  peace  and  war  questions  by  political, 


economic,  and  social  exigencies,  and  the  impres- 
sion grows  every  day  that  the  party  which  makes 
for  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  will  be  the  one 
to  remain  in  power.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  care- 
fully to  follow  and  encourage  the  process  of  de- 
velopment and  disruption  in  Russia,  and  to  sound 
the  country,  not  with  too  obvious  haste,  but  yet 
with  sufficient  expert  skill  to  lead  to  practical  peace 
negotiations.  The  probability  is  that  Russia  will 
avoid  any  appearance  of  treachery  toward  her 
allies,  and  will  endeavor  to  find  a  method  which 
will  practically  lead  to  a  state  of  peace  between 
herself  and  the  Central  Powers,  but  outwardly 
\yill  have  the  appearance  of  the  union  of  both  par- 
ties as  a  prelude  to  the  general  peace.  As  in  July, 
1914,  we  entered  regardlessly  into  a  loyal  alliance 
with  Austria-Hungary,  m  like  manner  when  the 
World  War  is  at  an  end  will  a  basis  be  found  for 


COUNT  GEORG   F.  VON  HERTLING 

terms  which  will  guarantee  a  prosperous  peace  to 
the  two  closely  united  monarchies.'  " — O.  Czernin, 
In  the  World  War,  p.  171. 

(f)  Italy, — The  Boselli  ministry  was  in  power 
in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  soon 
found  itself  strongly  criticised  on  account  of  the 
system  of  food  control  it  supported.  It  maintained 
its  hold,  however,  until  October,  when  the  great 
Bainsizza  Plateau  attack  by  the  Austro-German 
forces  caused  a  crisis,  and  it  was  forced  to  re- 
sign. Prof.  Vittorio  Orlando,  a  Sicilian  lawyer, 
who  had  been  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  fallen 
cabinet,  was  called  on  to  form  a  new  cabinet, 
which  he  did  on  Octolicr  30,  with  Baron  Son- 
nino  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs. — Sec  also  Italy: 
1917. 

(g)  Emperor  Charles'  throne  speech  in  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat  (May  31,  1917).  See  above: 
b. 

(h)  Belgium.  —  Council  of  Flanders  (1917- 
1918).— "On  April  5,  1916,  the  German  Chancellor, 
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in  defining  the  war  aims  of  Germany  before  the 
Reichstag,  had  outlined  the  imperial  policy  of  es- 
tablishing a  protectorate  over  the  Flemings." — Bel- 
gian Foreign  OlTice,  Offickil  stutement. 

I.  Geralan  act  of  SEPAKAiioN. — "On  Feb.  4, 
1917,  an  assembly  composed  of  200  Belgians  speak- 
ing the  Flemish  language  met  and  voted  for  the 
creation  of  a  'Council  of  Flanders.'  On  March  3 
this  body  sent  a  deputation  to  Berlin,  and  the 
Chancellor  announced  to  it  that  'the  policy  tending 
toward  the  administrative  separation  would  be 
pursued  with  all  the  vigor  possible  during  the  oc- 
cupation,' and  that  'during  the  negotiations  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  empire  would  not 
cease  to  watch  over  the  development  of  the  Flem- 
ish race.'  The  German  decrees  dividing  Belgium 
into  two  administrative  regions  followed  close  upon 
these  declarations  (March  21,  iqiy).  At  the  end 
of  IQ17  the  German  authorities  believed  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  consummate  the  enterprise  by 
completing  the  administrative  separation  with  a 
political  separation.  Thus  the  end  would  be  at- 
tained: Belgium  would  be  dismembered;  one  part 
of  the  country  would  fall  under  vassalage  to  Ger- 
many, and,  in  case  there  were  no  annexation,  would 
become  in  a  way  a  sphere  of  influence  for  the  em- 
pire."— Ibid. 

2.  Belgium  protests. — "But  the  strong  pro- 
tests of  Flemish  communities  and  of  the  entire  Bel- 
gian Nation  .  .  .  foiled  these  plans.  .  .  .  The  Depu- 
ties and  Senators,  in  a  protest  to  the  Chancellor, 
thus  denounced  the  pretense  of  an  election  that  was 
organized  in  Brussels:  'A  meeting  was  called  at  a 
day's  notice  in  an  exhibition  hall.  Everybody  en- 
tered who  wished  to,  Belgians  or  strangers,  men, 
women,  and  children.  There  were  in  all  600  or  700 
persons.  It  was  these  unknown  persons,  come  to- 
gether by  chance,  without  control  or  guarantee, 
that  in  a  few  moments,  as  an  interlude  in  a  speech, 
proclaimed  the  election  of  twenty-two  Deputies  to 
the  "Council  of  Flanders"  and  fifty-two  Provincial 
Councilors.  Such  was  the  expression — without  the 
knov/ledge  of  the  people — of  the  will  of  the  Munic- 
ipality of  Brussels,  which  has  200,000  electors  and 
almost  1,000,000  inhabitants.'" — Ibid. 

3'.  Delegates  ostracized. — The  Council  of 
Flanders  "went  to  Berlin  ...  to  ask  for  adminis- 
trative separation.  Herr  von  Walraff  met  them  at 
Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  1918  to  arrange  for 
political  separation.  ...  At  length  Governor  Gen- 
eral von  Falkenhausen  stamped  the  "Council  of 
Flanders"  with  the  seal  of  German  investiture,  de- 
ciding by  a  decree  of  Jan.  18,  1Q18,  (published  Feb. 
10),  that  the  appointment  of  the  'council's  dele- 
gates was  subject  to  his  ratification,  and  that  these 
delegates  were  called  to  collaborate  with  him  in  his 
legislative  labors.  ...  To  the  protests  of  the  Depu- 
ties and  Senators  and  of  the  City  Councils  .  .  . 
Lwere]  added  those  of  the  leading  intellectual  and 
political  societies  of  Flanders.  The  Flemish  Acad- 
emy raised  its  voice  to  affirm  its  fidelity  to  the 
Belgian  Fatherland  and  its  King.  The  Belgian 
Labor  Party  proclaimed  that  'not  one  of  the  800 
labor  groups  composing  it,  and  not  one  of  its 
authorized  leaders,  had  been  led  astray  or  corrupted 
by  the  activist-separatist  movement,  either  in 
Flanders  or  in  Wallonia.'  In  the  streets  of  Ant- 
werp, of  Malines,  of  Brussels,  spontaneous  upris- 
ings which  the  German  troops  could  not  suppress 
voiced  the  scorn  and  anger  of  the  crowds.  Crown- 
ing this  expression  of  the  popular  will  and  giving 
it  the  sanction  of  law,  the  Brussels  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, acting  upon  the  protest  of  the  Deputies  and 
Senators,  at  a  plenary  sitting  of  all  its  united  cham- 
bers,   [Feb.    7,    1918,]    ordered    a    hearing    which 


ended  in  the  arrest  of  delegates  of  the  'Council  of 
Flanders'  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
form  of  the  State,  interference  with  public  func- 
tions, and  .  .  .  attacks  against  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  King,  the  rights  of  the  chambers, 
and  the  laws  of  the  nation.  When  the  German 
authorities  .  .  .  caused  the  arrest  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Court,  who  had  come  in  the  august  garb  of 
justice  to  do  their  duty,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  by 
a  decree  of  Feb.  11,  decided  unanimously  to  sus- 
pend its  sittings;  the  Courts  of  Appeals  in  Ghent 
and  Liege,  with  all  the  courts  of  first  instance  and 
the  courts  of  commerce,  followed  its  example." — 
Ibid. 

4.  Flemish  movement. — The  Flemish  "move- 
ment is  thus  described  by  the  Flemish  societies  in 
their  protest  against  the  'Council  of  Flanders':  'It 
is  the  expression  of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
every  population  possesses  the  inalienable  right  to 
develop  itself  according  to  its  own  character  and 
its  own  language,  life,  and  historic  personality.' 
But  it  remains  essentially  national  and  declares  it- 
self in  the  document  just  cited,  unalterably  hostile 
to  the  separation  of  the  country  into  two  Govern- 
ments with  two  capitals,  two  Ministers,  two  Parlia- 
ments. The  Flemish  societies  see  in  separation  only 
'a  weakening  that  will  lead  to  a  catastrophe  for 
the  Flemings,  as  well  as  for  the  Walloons.'  They 
add:  'Our  most  sacred  political  and  economic  inter- 
ests are  menaced  by  these  absurd  plans.  The  or- 
ganic whole  which  has  made  of  Belgium,  through 
its  commerce  and  industry,  its  rivers,  ports  and 
railways,  its  agriculture  and  workingmen,  all  work- 
ing together  under  a  single  Government  through 
scores  of  years,  an  economic  power  of  the  first 
order,  would  be  dissolved,  artificially  weakened  by 
contradictory  influences,  enervated  by  divergent 
official  policies.  The  narrow  particularism  which 
in  the  past  and  present  has  done  so  much  harm 
would  dominate.  The  balance  between  the  differ- 
ent political,  religious,  and  social  tendencies  in  our 
country  would  be  destroyed,  and  Belgium  would 
be  left  in  a  state  of  ccisis  which,  through  long 
years,  would  render  almost  impossible  the  relief  of 
the  country  and  the  curing  of  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  war.'  " — Ibid. 

5.  Rights  of  Flemish  tongue. — "In  the  years 
before  the  war  the  Belgian  Parliament  passed  sev- 
eral laws  intended  to  assure  to  the  Flemish  lan- 
guage the  place  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  national 
life,  especially  in  the  administrative,  judicial,  and 
educational  departments.  ...  At  the  moment  when 
the  war  broke  out  the  Parliament  was  considering 
a  proposition  tending  to  organize  Flemish  high 
schools,  and  in  a  report  to  the  King,  Oct.  8,  IQ16, 
the  Government  declared  itself  'convinced  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  restablishment  of  peace  a  gen- 
eral agreement  of  favorable  sentiments,  whicfi  ic 
will  try  to  promote,  will  assure  to  the  Flemings, 
both  in  the  higher  schools  and  in  all  the  others 
that  complete  equality,  in  right  and  in  fact,  which 
ought  to  exist  under  the  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution.'  (Moniteur,  Oct.  8-14,  1916.)" — 
Ibid. 

6.  Belgian  Premier's  view. — "Baron  de  Bro- 
queville,  the  Belgian  prime  minister,  said  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  The  London  Times:  'Only  one 
thing  is  worrying  and  humiliating  in  a  quite  spe- 
cial degree  all  Belgians  in  occupied  territory.  It 
is  the  fear  lest  abroad  it  may  be  imagined  that 
there  really  is  an  "activist"  movement  in  Belgium. 
All  the  reports  we  have  received  on  this  point 
amount  to  this:  "No  one  in  Belgium  talks  of  this 
alleged  movement,  for  it  is  nonexistent"  .  .  . 
From  behind  the  German  barrier  ...  as  elsewhere, 
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the  most  ardent  advocates  of  Flemish  claims  reject 
foreign  interference  in  internal  policy.'  " — Ibid. 

(i)  Cuba  declares  war  against  Central  Pow- 
ers.    See  Cuba:   1917   (April). 


(j)    China  declares  war  on  Central  Powers. 

See  China:    1916-1917;   1917. 

(k)    Uruguay   declares   neutrality.     See   Uru- 
guay:  1917. 


FIFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR,   1918 


I.    POLITICAL  SURVEY 

(a)  Military  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
1918. — Opposition  to  unity  of  command  among 
Allies. — "The  fighting  of  the  year  191 7  had  been  a 
great  drain  upon  all  the  nations  in  the  war,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  both  sides  was  becoming  ap- 
parent. The  loss  of  Russia  as  a  mihtary  factor 
had  been  a  hard  blow  for  the  Allies;  although  the 
harm  was  destined  to  be  more  than  made  good  by 
the  reinforcement  of  the  Un..ed  States.  But  this 
help  was  thought  impossible  in  191 7,  and  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Entente  AHies,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  were  in  desperate  straits  from 
the  protracted  struggle.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
stant demands  upon  all  the  resources  of  these  na- 
tions to  maintain  their  great  military  and  naval 
forces,  the  wastage  of  man  power  had  made  it  a 
difficult  task  to  keep  their  armies  at  the  necessary 
strength.  The  continued  hammering  on  the  West- 
ern front,  with  alternations  of  costly  offensive  and 
raiding  trench  warfare,  had  caused  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  to  waste  away  when  they  were  taken 
into  the  battle  area.  To  realize  hovj  constant  these 
losses  had  been,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
the  many  bloody  battles  which  had  left  the  sway- 
ing line  of  defenses  unchanged,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned any  strategic  results,  from  Switzerland  to 
the  North  Sea.  Into  these  fatal  stretches  of  in- 
trenchments  had  been  poured  the  best  blood  of 
France  and  England.  France  was  very  near  the 
end  of  her  man  power.  Constantly  fighting,  and 
holding  the  greater  part  of  the  battle  line,  the 
French  had  suffered  losses  without  intermission. 
But  the  great  effort  at  Verdun,  where  the  French 
stopped  the  only  menacing  offensive  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  West  after  1914,  had  been  so  costly 
that  the  French  had  never  recovered  from  it.  They 
had  lost  over  six  hundred  thousand  men  at  Ver- 
dun, and  the  unsuccessful  offensive  of  General 
Nivelle  in  the  spring  of  1Q17  had  consumed  the 
remnant  of  the  French  power  to  undertake  an  at- 
tacking operation  on  a  large  scale.  From  this  time 
it  was  an  arduous  undertaking  to  keep  the  French 
ranks  anywhere  near  fighting  strength.  For  Great 
Britain  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  had  brought 
about  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  Verdun  had 
brought  to  France.  The  losses  in  all  the  British 
offensives  had  been  heavy,  but  the  protracted  ef- 
forts in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  with  months  of 
continued  fighting  and  consequent  large  losses,  had 
drained  the  new  armies  of  Great  Britain  as  soon  as 
they  were  raised  by  the  conscription.  The  year 
1Q17  had  been  another  year  of  great  British  losses, 
the  casualties  in  the  prolonged  Battle  of  Flanders 
reaching  a  total  that  forbade  any  hope  of  in- 
creased British  armies  for  the  new  year;  and 
Great  Britain  was  also  facing  a  difficult  problem  to 
keep  her  armies  on  a  fighting  basis  for  1018.  In 
Germany  the  same  drain  had  been  going  on,  al- 
though the  Germans  would  have  the  troops  re- 
leased from  the  conquered  Eastern  front  as  a 
reservoir  of  reinforcements  available  for  the  West- 
ern front  in  1918.  The  situation  as  regarrlcd  Rus- 
sia had  become  so  favorable  for  Germany  early  in 
1918  that  it  was  possible  to  withdraw  large  num- 


bers of  troops  from  the  East.  The  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  Bolsheviki  of  Rus- 
sia had  been  going  on  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  such  parties  in  a  treaty.  During  the 
armistice  in  December,  191 7,  and  in  January,  1918, 
there  were  conferences,  and  proposals,  and  counter 
proposals  with  revolutionary  appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man troops,  and  stern  mihtary  demands  from  the 
Germans.  The  German  proposals  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Courland  and  other  Russian  territory 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Reds  at  the  confer- 
ences held  at  Brest-Litovsk  [see  Brest-Litovsk: 
Treaties]  and  it  also  developed  that  the  Germans 
were  negotiating  a  separate  peace  with  the  Uk- 
raine independent  government.  The  armistice  was 
renewed  until  February  12,  and  the  conferences 
broke  up  in  bitterness  over  the  German  demands 
for  cession  of  Russian  territory,  with  a  threat  that 
the  Germans  would  invade  Russia  unless  these  Ger- 
man demands  were  conceded.  In  the  meantime 
Germans  had  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
revolutionists  in  the  Ukraine  which  would  have 
given  great  advantages  to  Germany,  if  there  had 
been  any  means  of  carrying  out  the  treaty.  The 
Russian  Reds  still  balked  at  signing  the  proposed 
German  treaty,  but  they  announced  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  been  demobilized  and  withdrawn 
from  the  war.  On  February  18,  the  day  the  ex- 
tension of  the  armistice  expired,  the  Germans  made 
good  their  threat,  and  German  armies  began  to 
invade  Russia.  Then  the  Bolsheviki  issued  a  state- 
ment saj'ing  that  the  Reds  were  compelled  to  sign 
the  peace  treaty,  and  the  'Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk' 
was  signed  on  March  3,  1918.  This  treaty  gave 
Germany  everything  she  had  asked,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ukraine,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
advantageous  treaty  for  Germany  if  any  one  had 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  conditions  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  Russians.  Disorders  and 
counter  revolutions  continued  throughout  Russia, 
and  at  times  the  Russians  made  feeble  attempts  to 
fight  the  Germans.  Consequently  it  was  still  nec- 
essary to  keep  Teuton  troops  along  the  Russian 
front,  but  the  great  armies  of  the  preceding  years 
were  not  required,  and  large  numbers  of  these 
troops  had  become  available  for  the  Western  front. 
In  spite  of  this  military  advantage  for  Germany 
the  German  Government  was  contending  with  a 
weakness  that  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  Allied 
countries.  Discontent  was  increasing  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  steadily  growing  into  dissatisfaction 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  the  war.  President  Wilson's  distinction  be- 
tween the  German  Government  and  the  German 
people  had  grown  into  a  real  issue  in  Germany. 
There  had  been  an  increasing  disi)Osition  among 
the  people  to  insist  upon  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany.  Reforms  had  been  promised, 
but  this  had  not  quieted  the  agitation,  which  in- 
creased through  1017.  In  spite  of  the  personal  op- 
position of  the  Emperor  and  the  military  leaders, 
resolutions  had  been  passed  in  the  Reichstag  (July, 
1917)  in  favor  of  a  peace  with  no  annexations  and 
no  indemnities.  On  August  i  Pope  Benedict  made 
a  plea  for  peace  upon  this  basis,  but  this  and  all 
other    moves    for   peace    were    rejected    upon    the 
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grounds  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  peace  with 
Germany  while  the  existing  government  was  in 
power. 

"This  held  the  German  Government  before  its 
people  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  the  German  Government  was  always,  from  this 
time  on,  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  German  people  with  successful  conduct  of  the 
war  or  else  of  facing  downfall  in  case  of  military 
failure.  In  the  year  1917  the  German  Government 
had  managed  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  people  through 
the  success  of  the  submarine  campaign  and  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia.  At  the  end  of  191 7,  when  it  was 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  great  damage,  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  submarine  was  not  destined  to 
win  the  war,  the  German  Government  was  able  to 
use  the  peace  with  the  Russian  Reds  as  an  argu- 
ment with  the  people  to  continue  the  war.  The 
success  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionists, and  the  apparent  gain  of  all  Germany's 
objects  in  the  East,  again  united  the  German  peo- 
ple in  a  resolve  to  make  one  more  military  effort 
to  win  the  war.  The  German  Staff,  of  which  Lu- 
dendorff  was  now  the  controlling  mind,  openly  an- 
nounced to  the  German  people  that  all  the  military 
resources  of  Germany  would  be  massed  to  win  a 
final  victory  on  the  Western  front,  and  that  such 
a  victory  was  certain,  as  the  Allies,  with  their  re- 
sources in  man-power  at  a  low  ebb,  could  not 
gather  the  strength  to  resist  the  overwhelming  Ger- 
man forces  available  for  the  great  attack.  No 
counter  attack  was  possible  that  would  divert  Ger- 
man troops.  The  East  was  subdued.  The  offen- 
sive power  of  Italy  had  been  destroyed  for  the 
time  being  by  the  fearful  reverses  of  1917.  The 
full  military  strength  of  Germany  would  be  used 
in  the  West.  The  German  leaders  confidently 
argued  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able 
to  provide  a  military  force  sufficient  to  turn  the 
balance  and  check  the  drive  on  the  Western  front. 
It  was  shown  that,  according  to  all  European  mil- 
itary formulas,  the  American  armies  would  be 
negligible  factors  in  the  1918  campaign.  It  was 
known  that  the  armies  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
had  been  much  weakened  in  191 7,  and  they  would 
not  be  at  full  strength  in  the  spring  of  1918.  .  .  . 
These  calculations  convinced  Germany  that  Luden- 
dorff  would  lead  her  armies  to  a  victorious  peace, 
and  again  the  Germans  were  united  in  their  faith 
in  an  invasion  of  France,  and  a  third  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  war  plan,  ever  present  in  the  Ger- 
man strategy,  to  smash  the  Allied  armies  and  over- 
whelm France.  In  this  last  effort  of  the  German 
military  power  there  was  again  no  lack  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  German  people,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  most  dangerous  offensive  of  The  World 
War  were  complete  in  every  military  sense.  But 
this  time  there  was  one  ominous  condition  that 
was  different.  Behind  the  advancing  German 
armies  there  was  a  sullen,  suspicious  people  only 
held  together  by  promises  of  success,  and  ready 
to  break  into  revolution  at  the  first  failure.  The 
German  Government  realized  this,  and  the  last 
offensive  was  prepared,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  the  last.  It  would  be  final  if 
victorious,  and  the  German  people  would  rise 
against  their  Government  if  it  failed." — T.  G. 
Frothingham,  Gmde  to  the  military  history  of 
the  World  War,  pp.  237-242. 

"Long  before  191 8  it  was  apparent  that  the  vital 
defect  in  the  instructions  which  Kitchener  had 
given  to  Field-Marshal  French  in  August,  1914, 
was  the  strict  injunction  to  remember  that  his  army 
was  independent,  and  that  he  was  never  to  be 
under  the  orders  of  any  other  Allied  general.    The 


subordination  of  Haig  to  Nivelle  had  ended  when 
the  latter  was  relieve^  from  his  command  in  May. 
The  British  Government  saw  no  reason  to  place 
their  armies  under  the  orders  of  his  successor,  Re- 
tain; and  all  the  less  so  because  the  morale  of  the 
French  troops  was  seriously  affected,  and  Retain 
was  employed  more  in  restoring  that  than  in  un- 
dertaking any  serious  oijerations.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  British  ministers  had  not  been  greatly  edilied 
by  the  conflict  between  Painleve  and  Nivelle. 
While  not  pronouncing  upon  the  merits  of  that 
di.spute  (nor  were  they  unanimous  in  their  views), 
the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  could  not  un- 
derstand how  it  was  possible  to  expect  success  with 
such  friction  and  interference.  ...  It  was  obvious 
that,  fighting  in  France,  it  was  only  a  French  gen- 
eral who  could  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  forces.  Lloyd  George,  at  one  period,  said 
that  public  opinion  in  England  would  never  allow 
the  British  Army  to  be  under  the  orders  of  an 
Allied  general,  except  possibly  for  the  execution  of 
a  particular  movement.  But  as  time  showed  the 
weakness  of  a  dispersed  command,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister realised  that  public  opinion  would  be  obliged 
to  bow  to  necessity." — L.  Lyon,  Pomp  of  power, 
pp.  91-92. — The  Italians  also  objected  to  placing 
their  armies  under  command  of  a  French  general- 
issimo. There  "was  a  steadily  growing  feeling 
among  the  people  that  Italy  was  being  deliberately 
kept  isolated  and  kept  down ;  that  her  Allies  espe- 
cially France,  were  in  some  manner  barring  the 
way  to  prevent  American  troops  from  coming 
through  to  Italy,  and  that  France  was  doing  this 
to  keep  Italy  isolated  and  dependent  on  her.  Feel- 
ing against  France  began  to  deepen.  This  feeling 
was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Italy  would 
not  place  her  armies  under  Marshal  Foch.  It  was 
intimated — by  those  who  had  no  governmental  re- 
sponsibility— that  France  might,  if  she  had  the 
command,  denude  the  Italian  front  and  sacrifice 
Italy  to  save  herself." — T.  N.  Page,  Italy  and  the 
World  War,  p.  357. — "At  the  end  of  October, 
191 7,  Painleve,  Franklin-Bouillon,  and  Loucheur 
came  to  London.  .  .  .  [During  this  visit  Lloyd 
George  gave  Painleve  a  letter,  dated  October  30 
which]  was  in  itself  remarkable.  At  the  outset  it 
stated  that  the  brutal  fact  which  had  to  be  recog- 
nised was  that,  after  three  years  of  war,  and  after 
the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  Ger- 
many remained  the  victor.  After  an  examination 
of  the  circumstances  it  concluded  that  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  the  Allies  lay  entirely  in  the 
lack  of  real  unity  in  the  conduct  of  military  op- 
erations. It  herefore  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Committee,  'A  kind  of  Inter-Allied  General  Staff' 
which  would  prepare  plans  of  warfare  and  keep 
constant  watch  upon  what  was  taking  place.  It 
was  practically  what  had  been  suggested  by  a 
French  Deputy,  M.  Jean  Hennessy,  in  December, 
1916.  This  plan  was  formally  adopted  on  No- 
vember 9th,  1917,  at  a  meeting  at  Rapallo,  the 
Caporetto  having  made  it  necessary  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Allies  should  be  held  in  Italy.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Supreme  War  Council  should 
meet  every  month  at  Versailles.  But  there  was 
also  a  staff  of  military  advisers  attached  to  the 
Council  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies;  and  they  made  their  headquarters  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  military  representatives  first  ap- 
pointed were  Foch,  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  and  Ca- 
dorna.  General  Bliss  being  added  later  to  represent 
the  United  States.  But  Lloyd  George  was  insistent 
that  no  Chief-of-Staff  of  any  of  the  Allied  armies 
should  be  eligible,  his  primary  object  being  to  ex- 
clude   Robertson.    Therefore,    on    December    4th, 
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1917,  it  was  decided  that  Foch  should  remain 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  General  Weygand  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  as  the  French  Military  Repre- 
sentative. .  .  .  While  the  formation  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  was  undoubtedly  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  yet  the  whole  scheme  was  not  without  a 
certain  ambiguity.  ...  In  brief,  it  had  no  real 
executive  power.  It  is  probable  that  the  Prime 
Minister  always  meant  this  as  a  first  step  towards 
unity  of  command,  and  that  he  considered  that 
public  opinion  in  England  might  be  prepared  in 
this  manner.  .  .  .  However,  the  Versailles  Council 
did  finally  get  under  way,  but  at  no  time  did  it 
possess  the  sympathy  of  either  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  the  then  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Staff.  Haig  disliked  it  instinctively.  Robertson 
felt  that  it  might  be  the  first  step  towards  unity  of 
command,  which  he  had  always  pronounced  to  be 
'radical,  untimely  and  dangerous.'  ...  In  the 
meantime  Foch  and  Wilson  had  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  an  Executive  War  Committee.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  form  a  reserve  by  with- 
drawing from  each  Allied  Army  such  number  of 
the  divisions  as  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  on 
this  mihtary  committee  might  decide.  Obviously, 
such  a  body  infringed  upon  the  full  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  But  the  necessity  was 
equally  obvious,  for  the  basis  of  the  Foch  plan  of 
campaign  for  1918  was  a  Reserve  Army  which 
could  strike  when  and  where  occasion  might  de- 
mand. Such  a  force  could  never  be  formed  by 
commanders  in  the  field.  Nor  was  it  meant  that 
it  should  be  under  their  orders  until,  possibly,  after 
it  was  thrown  into  action.  .  .  .  Early  in  February 
came  the  long-expected  break  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Robertson.  The  immediate  cause  was 
an  acrimonious  dispute  between  the  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Staff  and  the  War  Cabinet  about  the  Ver- 
sailles Council.  .  .  .  [Robertson  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Henry  Wilson,  with  the  result  that]  there  was 
now  a  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  who  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  unity  of  command. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  1918  campaign  the  Allied 
troops  actually  at  the  Front  were  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  although,  prob- 
ably, better  supplied  with  materials  of  war.  The 
Allied  Forces  in  France  (which  phrase  does  not  in- 
clude the  American  troops)  reached  their  height 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917;  but  thereafter 
it  was  necessary  to  allow  large  numbers  of  men 
to  return  to  carry  on  the  Hfe  of  the  country ;  •  to 
work  on  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  factories.  The 
question  of  effectives  was,  therefore,  a  source  of 
constant  pre-occupation,  and  also  a  cause  of  con- 
stant irritation  between  London  and  Paris.  Noth- 
ing excited  Clemenceau  so  much.  .  .  .  He  had  more 
than  one  clash  with  Lloyd  George,  and  the  latter 
finally  told  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  to 
England  and  report  upon  what  had  been  done  with 
the  men  raised.  .  .  .  However,  the  predominant 
importance  of  the  man-power  question  was  clearly 
realised  by  the  Versailles  War  Committee.  This 
body  of  which  Foch  had  been  made  Chairman,  im- 
mediately began  to  try  to  organise  the  reserves  nec- 
essary for  the  1918  campaign.  .  .  .  The  plan  had 
the  evident  complication  that  Foch  was  to  get 
armies  which  were  presumably  to  be  under  his 
command,  by  detaching  troops  from  the  armies  of 
Petain  and  Haig,  as  well  as  some  to  be  sent  by 
Italy.  Nevertheless,  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme, 
the  French  Third  Army  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Front,  where  it  was  replaced  by  Gough's  unfor- 
tunate Fifth  Army.  The  French  First  Army  and 
some  other  divisions  were  also  added  to  these  re- 
serves   for    the    Army    of    Mana'uvres,    as  it    was 


called.  Foch  was  anxious  to  constitute  this  Army 
as  speedily  as  possible.  He  thought  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  attack  either  near  Cambrai  or  near 
Rheims,  and  the  plan  was  to  keep  his  forces  near 
Paris,  ready  to  strike  whichever  way  the  attack 
was  made.  .  .  .  Foch  says:  'I  had  been  appointed 
to  command  the  "Army  of  Manoeuvre,"  which 
did  not  exist  to  any  great  extent.  At  this  meeting 
[London,  May  14,  1918]  I  asked  the  English  to 
contribute  effectives  for  this  Army.  Marshal  Haig 
declared  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  which 
was  represented  particularly  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
that  it  was  impossible.  I  began  to  reply  with  some 
vivacity.  "Keep  quiet,"  M.  Clemenceau  said  to 
me  forcibly;  "I  am  the  person  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Government,  and  I  accept 
Marshal  Haig's  reply."     I  said  to  myself:    "Wait 


SIR  HENRY  WILSON 

until  to-morrow,  and  I  will  say  something."  The 
next  day,  when  the  Council  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  up,  I  spoke,  and  this  time  I  was  not 
stopped.  I  declared  that  a  formidable  offensive 
was  being  prepared.  I  added:  "I  know  what  the 
battles  of  the  Allied  armies  are  like.  I  have  taken 
part  in  them  on  the  Marne  and  in  Italy.  Here  is 
what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  liaisons.  Here  is 
how  we  should  understand  each  other.  Here  are 
the  precautions  we  ought  to  take,  etc.  But  I 
warn  you  that  nothing  is  ready  to  repel  the  offen- 
sive, and  that  there  may  well  be  a  disaster."  It 
had  its  effect  on  them.  And  some  days  later,  at 
Compitgne,  and  then  at  Doullens,  they  remem- 
bered what  I  had  said.'  ...  On  March  14th  he  pre- 
dicted what  would  happen  because  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  constitute  a  |)ro|)cr  Reserve  Army.  His 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  When  the 
meeting  took  place  at  Doullens  [Mar.  23,  1918] 
the  British  Army  had  sustained  the  most  stupen- 
dous  defeat   in   its   history.     The   whole   situation 
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was  gravely  compromLjccl,  and  the  peril  of  irre- 
mediable disaster  was  more  impending  than  at 
any  time  since  September,  1914.  As  Foch  himsell 
remarked  to  Clemenceau  in  a  moment  of  impa- 
tience at  Doullens:  'Vou  t^ive  me  a  battle  which  is 
already  lost,  and  you  ask  me  to  re-establish  it.  I 
accept,  and  you  think  you  are  making  me  a  pres- 
ent. It  needs  all  my  candeur  to  accept  under  such 
conditions.'  " — L.  Lyon,  Pomp  of  power,  pp.  92- 
93,  96-97,  103-104,  106-107,  109. — Haig  believed 
that  the  attack  would  come  in  the  Peronne  area 
and,  as  he  had  not  received  the  reserves  for  which 
he  asked,  he  had  not  a  man  to  spare. 


II.     WESTERN  FRONT 

(a)  Summary  of  German  offensives  from 
opening  of  battle  of  Picardy  to  Allied  counter- 
offensive. — I.  First  offensive. — "On  March  21, 
1918,  the  Germans  began  their  great  drive  in  Pi- 
cardy. At  live  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
a  terrific  bombardment  of  the  British  was  begun 
along  a  fifty-mile  front  stretching  from  south-east 
of  Arras  to  La  Fere,  and  the  wonderful  battle  of 
Picardy  opened." — J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States 
in  the  World  War,  p.  431.— The  great  German  of- 
fensive, which  lasted  from  March  21,  1918,  to 
July  18,  when  Foch  struck  his  counter  blow,  has 
so  many  different  aspects  that  a  brief  summary 
will  be  of  assistance  in  following  the  narrative 
given  in  the  following  pages.  Preparations  were 
made  by  the  Germans  with  great  skill  and  thor- 
oughness. The  chief  attack  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  General  Hutier.  The  position  chosen 
was  that  part  of  the  British  line  between  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Oise,  extending  from  Arras  to  La 
Fere.  The  heaviest  attack  was  delivered  in  the 
region  near  St.  Quentin,  which  was  held  by  the 
Fifth  British  Army  under  General  Gough.  The 
Third  British  Army  under  General  Byng  was  next 
in  line  on  the  north.  The  German  armies  in  this 
area  were  commanded  by  the  German  Crown 
Prince,  while  the  German  armies  in  Flanders  were 
under  the  command  of  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria.  The  great  assault  began  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  21st,  on  a  front  of  about  50  miles. 
It  was  preceded  by  bombardments  of  great  vio- 
lence. The  attack  was  overwhelming  and  its  unex- 
pectedness won  for  the  German  forces  immediate 
gains.  The  British  positions  were  quickly  pene- 
trated, and  the  British  line  was  broken  south  of  St. 
Quentin.  This  break  in  the  British  lines  was  so  un- 
anticipated that  it  dislocated  the  Fifth  Army, 
brought  about  a  costly  retreat,  and  crippled  the 
entire  British  army  in  this  area.  The  Third  Brit- 
ish Army  suffered  less,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  two 
armies  in  touch,  the  Fifth  Army  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  the  west,  swinging  its  right  flank  back 
over  30  miles  and  abandoning  a  great  area  of  ter- 
ritory. Peronne  and  Bapaume  were  captured  by 
the  Germans  and  on  March  27  they  occupied  Al- 
bert, seizing  Rove  and  Noyon  on  the  same  day. 
On  the  day  following,  the  Germans  pushed  west 
beyond  Montdidier.  By  the  first  week  of  April, 
the  Germans  had  approached  within  nine  miles  cf 
Amiens  ind  had  captured  00,000  prisonera  and 
1,300  guns.  These  losses  were  serious  but  still 
more  serious  was  the  fact  that  the  Fifth  British 
Army  in  retreating  toward  the  west,  had  left  de- 
fenceless a  long  sector  south  of  Noyon,  curving 
north  beyond  Montdidier.  As  the  British  had  no 
troops  available,  it  was  necessary  that  French  rein- 
forcements should  be  rushed  rapidly  to  this  re- 
gion.   In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  em- 


ploy French  reserves,  which  had  been  intended  for 
counter  attacks  against  the  Germans.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  disaster  was  the  union  of 
the  command  of  the  Allied  forces  under  General 
Foch.  This  initial  operation  is  known  as  the  "Bat- 
tle of  Picardy." 

2.  Second  offensive. — Scarcely  had  the  success 
of  the  first  blow  been  accomplished  when  the  Ger- 
mans began  a  new  attack  on  April  8th,  this  time 
in  an  entirely  different  area,  but  ^till  on  the  Brit- 
ish front.  This  was  in  the  region  of  La  Bassee 
and  Armcntieres.  On  April  9  this  attack  had  de- 
veloped into  the  second  stage  of  the  great  German 
offensive.  The  British,  supported  by  Portuguese 
troops,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on  April  10, 
north  of  Armentieres,  and  that  place  was  captured 
on  the  following  day.  The  tight  lasted  for  about 
ten  days  and  at  its  end  the  Germans  had  won  a 
broad  salient,  extending  from  the  south  of  Ypres  to 
Lens.  It  was  again  necessary  to  send  French 
troops  to  this  sector  to  reinforce  the  defences. 
This  series  of  battles  is  known  as  the  "Battle  of 
the   Lys." 

3.  Third  and  fourth  offensives. — There  was  a 
cessation  of  attacks  until  May  27,  when  the  Ger- 
mans made  a  third  assault,  this  time  against  the 
French  armies.  This  was  delivered  May  27th  in 
the  sector  between  Soissons  and  Rheims.  The 
German  commanders  employed  the  same  tactics  as 
before  and  with  the  same  results.  The  French  ad- 
vances were  broken  through  and  the  Germans  cap- 
tured the  Chemin  des  Dames,  which  was  thought 
impregnable;  captured  Soissons  and  drove  forward 
for  over  30  miles  in  four  days  to  the  banks  of  the 
Marne.  They  captured  40,000  prisoners  and  400 
guns,  and  they  succeeded  in  winning  another  great 
salient  of  which  Chateau-Thierry  was  the  apex. 
British  divisions  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  French. 
This  phase  of  the  great  assault  is  known  as  the 
"Third  Battle  of  the  Aisne."  Ten  days  later,-  on 
June  9th,  the  Germans  made  another  important 
gain  south  of  Montdidier  and  Noyon,  extending  the 
ground  gained  in  the  March  attack  and  straighten- 
ing out  the  line  west  of  Soissons.  The  military 
situation  had  now  become  very  serious  for  the  Al- 
lies. German  offensives  had  made  gains  and  had 
succeeded  in  dislocating  the  Allied  forces,  so  that 
all  the  skill  of  the  new  commander-in-chief  was 
needed  to  hold  the  defence.  This  had  made  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  counter  offensive  and  the  Ger- 
mans had  received  no  check  until  they  actually 
threatened  Paris.  At  this  crisis  a  decision  was 
made  to  use  American  troops  as  combat  divisions. 
They  had  been  employed  as  reserves  and  had  been 
grouped  with  the  French  and  British  forces  which 
were  resisting  the  Germans.  The  first  operation 
undertaken  by  an  American  division  was  at  Can- 
tign3%  on  May  28th,  when  the  First  Division  cap- 
tured the  town  and  other  objectives  and  held  them 
against  a  severe  counter  attack,  In  the  first  days 
of  June,  the  Second  Division  was  engaged  in  se- 
vere engagements  including  the  action  of  Belleau 
Wood. 

4.  Fifth  offensive. — It  was  evident  through- 
out June  and  in  the  early  part  of  July  that  the 
Germans  were  making  preparations  for  another 
heavy  drive  and  it  was  known  that  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  salient  was  the  greatest  point  of  danger. 
A  number  of  American  divisions  were  gathered  in 
this  region.  The  assault,  which  began  on  July 
15th,  was  the  final  concentrated  effort  of  attack 
made  by  the  military  strength  of  Germany.  The 
Germans'  military  plan  was  to  make  the  attack 
through  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient  to  the  south 
and  east,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  extending 
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their  gains  to  the  south,  and  by  the  drive  to  the 
east  broadening  the  salient  below  Rheims  to 
pinch  off  that  city.  An  attack  was  also  to  be  made 
east  of  Rheims.  The  offensive  begun  on  July  isth 
was  on  a  wide  front,  but  the  main  attack  was 
through  Chateau-Thierry  salient.  The  drive  to 
the  southeast  below  Rheims  had  some  success. 
There  were  also  gains  through  the  French  positions 
and  an  advance  was  made  across  the  Marne  in  the 
southeast,  but  there  was  no  break  in  the  French 
lines  of  defence.  To  the  south  and  southwest, 
where  the  American  divisions  were  in  position,  the 
Germans  were  held  with  practically  no  gains.  Af- 
ter resistance  had  held  off  for  three  days.  General 
Foch  was  convinced  that  he  had  sufficient  strength 
to  make  a  counter  attack.  This  was  launched  by 
the  French  and  Americans  on  July  i8th,  without  a 
preliminary  bombardment,  driving  toward  Soissons 
against  the  western  side  of  the  saHent.  The  Allies 
also  made  an  attack  on  the  east.  The  Germans 
brought  up  their  reserves  and  for  days  made  a 
stubborn  defence,  but  the  Allied  offensive  could 
not  be  resisted  and  the  drive  in  the  salient  from 
the  west  made  all  the  German  positions  in  the 
salient  untenable.  The  Germans  were  forced  to 
retreat  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  as  Gen- 
eral Pershing  reports,  "The  operation  of  reducing 
the  salient  was  finished." 

(b)  Opposing  forces  at  the  battle  of  Picardy. 
— "Following  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  (March 
3,  1918)  which  ended  military  operations  on  the 
Russian  front,  the  German  High  Command  trans- 
ported the  bulk  of  its  forces  to  the  western  front. 
France  had  about  two  million  men  on  the  different 
fronts  and  all  that  could  be  spared  were  now 
moved  to  the  French  front.  The  British  army 
numbered  about  a  million  men.  The  disposition 
of  the  armies  of  the  Allies  was  as  follows:  Bel- 
gian Army  from  the  sea  to  the  Lys  river,  King 
Albert;  British  Army  from  the  Lys  to  the  Gise, 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig;  French  Army  from  the 
Oise  to  the  Vosges,  General  Petain;  American 
Army,  as  far  as  the  organization  permitted,  formed 
the  right  wing,  General  Pershing ;  headquarters 
Chaumont.  Some  American  divisions  were  dis- 
tributed among  French  and  British  army  corps. 
On  March  26,  General  Foch  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Armies  of  the  Allies;  head- 
quarters Senlis.  The  German  armies  formed  two 
principle  masses;  on  the  west  the  armies  of  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Bavaria ;  centre  and  east  the 
armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  held  chief  command,  with  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  at  Kreuznach  [later  transferred 
to  Spa]  and  a  command  post  at  Avesnes." — Gen- 
eral G.  L.  Niox,  La  Grande  Guerre,  p.  106. — "The 
German  High  Command,  as  was  its  custom  before 
a  great  offensive,  had  created  new  armies.  Their 
dispositions  on  the  21st  March  in  the  battle  area 
were  as  follows:  From  Arras  southward  lay  the 
new  XVn.  Army  (formerly  the  XIV.  Army  in 
Italy)  under  Otto  von  Below,  the  hero  of  Capor- 
etto,  with  five  corps,  comprising  twenty-three  di- 
visions. On  his  left,  from  Cambrai  to  just  north 
of  St.  Qucntin,  with  exactly  the  same  strength,  lay 
the  II.  Army  of  Marwitz.  .  .  .  South  of  it,  extend- 
ing to  the  Oise,  was  the  new  XVIII.  Army  (of 
which  the  nucleus  came  from  Woyrsch's  group  in 
the  East)  under  Hutier,  with  four  corps,  embrac- 
ing twenty-three  or  twenty-four  divisions.  Beyond 
lay  Boehn's  VII.  Army,  the  right  wing  of  which 
was  to  be  drawn  into  the  contest.  All  the  divi- 
sions intended  for  the  battle  were  taken  out  of  the 
line  in  January  and  February  for  special  training. 


Of  the  corps  commanders,  some,  hke  Fasbender 
and  Conta,  were  old  antagonists,  but  the  majority 
were  new  men  in  the  West,  who  had  learned  their 
trade  in  Eastern  battles.  Hutier  himself  was  of 
this  school.  ...  At  the  head  of  the  German  VIII. 
Army  [he]  had  taken  Riga.  It  was  fitting  that 
one  of  the  men  chiefly  responsible  for  the  new 
tactics  should  be  present  to  direct  their  final  test. 
.  .  .  [The  Allies]  "were  aware  of  what  was  coming 
and  in  view  of  their  past  record  they  were 
confident  that  they  could  beat  off  any  German  as- 
sault, even  though  it  were  made  with  a  consider- 
able superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  enemy  con- 
centration in  the  angle  of  the  great  salient  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  decide  till  the  last  moment 
against  which  section  the  attack  would  be  de- 
livered. The  Germans  took  some  pains  to  threaten 
the  Champagne  front  and  the  Ypres  area.  Petain, 
not  unnaturally,  was  anxious  about  his  position  on 
the  Aisne — which  was,  after  all,  for  the  enemy  the 
shortest  cut  to  victory;  he  feared,  too,  an  attack 
through  Switzerland  by  way  of  Belfort;  and,  since 
he  held  the  exterior  lines,  any  reinforcement  of  one 
part  from  another  would  be  a  matter  of  days.  The 
difficulties  of  the  British  Command  were  still 
greater.  Haig  had  not  received  from  home  the 
numbers  for  which  he  had  so  often  pleaded,  and  he 
had  been  compelled  greatly  to  extend  the  length 
of  his  front.  Up  to  January,  1918,  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  had  been  Byng's  Third  Army.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  month,  however,  the  Third 
Army  was  moved  farther  north,  and  the  post  on  its 
right  taken  by  Gough's  Fifth  Army  from  the 
Ypres  area,  which  replaced  the  French  in  front  of 
St.  Quentin.  About  the  20th  of  January  the  Fifth 
Army  extended  its  right  as  far  south  as  the  village 
of  Barisis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  thus  making 
itself  responsible  for  a  Hne  of  72,000  yards,  or 
nearly  forty-one  miles.  The  position  was,  there- 
fore, that  Britain  now  held  130  miles  of  line,  and 
these  the  most  critical  in  the  West,  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  numbers  as  she  possessed  two 
years  before,  when  her  front  was  only  eighty  miles 
long  and  Russia  was  still  in  the  field.  .  .  .  [Haig's) 
strategical  problem,  too,  was  intricate.  He  had  to 
face  an  attack  anywhere  on  a  front  of  130  miles, 
and  from  Arras  northward  his  hinterland  was  so 
narrow  and  so  vital  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
lose  much  ground.  It  was  different  between  Arras 
and  the  Oise,  where  twenty  miles  might  be  re- 
linquished without  strategic  disaster.  He  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  keep  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sections  of  his  front  well  manned  and  their 
reserves  not  far  off,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
weaken  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Somme  area,  even 
though  the  omens  pointed  to  that  as  the  probable 
German  objective.  On  this  last  point  Haig  and 
his  Staff  were  not  in  doubt,  for  the  British  Intelli- 
gence Service  was  positive  on  the  matter,  and  it 
was  by  far  the  best  among  the  belligerents.  .  .  . 
The  credit  of  foreseeing  accurately  the  coming  at- 
tack, which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claimed  in  April,  in 
Parliament,  for  the  Versailles  Council,  belonged  in 
reality  to  Haig  and  to  Haig  alone.  .  .  .  [At  the  end 
of  January  the  Council's  I  considered  anticipation 
was  that  the  attack  would  be  delivered  about  the 
ist  of  July  and  in  the  Lens  area;  the  date  was 
three  months  wrong,  and  the  sector  selected  was 
the  only  part  of  the  British  front  left  in  peace." — 
J.  Buchan,  Hislorv  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp. 
184-187. 

I.  Germ.an  plans. — In  this  great  spring  offen- 
sive "the  Germans  planned  to  sejjarate  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  French  armies,  envelop  one  with  (heir 
loft  wing  and  force  back  and  hold  the  other.    Two 
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objectives  were  to  be  won;  Amiens  against  the 
British,  Paris  against  the  French.  German 
Army  concentrations  were  generally  carried 
out  during  the  night  through  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  Thierache  and  the  Ardennes. 
The  German  tactics  favored  surprise  attacks, 
that  is  to  say,  that  after  a  brief  artillery  prep- 
aration, infantry  lire  began  at  2,000  yards 
with  shrapnel  and  machine-gun  fire,  then  a  vio- 
lent attack  was  made  by  special  shock-troops 
hurried  from  the  rear  at  the  decisive  moment. 
In  the  attacks,  smoke-shells  forming  a  heavy  fog 
masked  troop  movements  while  shells  containing 
poison  gasses  were  showered  on  the  foe." — Gen. 
Niox,  La  Grande  Guerre,  p.  106. — "It  was  difficult 
to  decide  where  to  attack,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
do  so  early.  It  took  weeks,  and  required  consid- 
erable foresight  and  the  most  detailed  preliminary 
work,  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  a  confined  area, 
bring  up  by  rail  the  tremendous  quantities  of  am- 
munition and  other  stores  of  all  kinds,  carry  out 
the  work  allotted  to  the  troops  themselves,  such  as 
preparing  battery  positions,  screening  roads,  con- 
structing anti-aircraft  shelters,  and  preparing  gear 
for  crossing  the  trenches,  and  finally  to  deploy  for 
battle.  Of  course  all  this  increased  the  danger  of 
discovery.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  com- 
mence dummy  works  on  the  fronts  remote  from 
the  attack,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  served  as 
the  basis  of  attack  later  on.  But  most  of  the  avail- 
able labor  troops  were  required  on  the  front  of 
attack  at  an  early  date.  The  preparations  on  other 
fronts  could  not  be  extensive,  but  there  was  some 
chance  of  misleading  the  enemy,  and  the  deception 
was  to  be  completed  by  skilfully  conducted  de- 
fensive measures.  .  .  .  Three  sectors  were  consid- 
ered— Flanders  between  Ypres  and  Lens,  between 
Arras  and  St.-Quentin  or  La  Fere,  and  on  both 
sides  of  Verdun,  leaving  out  the  fortress.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  was  in  great  strength  about  Ypres  and 
Arras,  in  front  of  the  Ailette  position,  and  farther 
to  the  east,  as  far  as  Verdun ;  the  weakest  part 
was  on  both  sides  of  St.-Quentin;  north  of  that 
town  the  enemy  line  had  been  denser  since  the 
battles  of  Cambrai.  In  the  north  the  ground  was 
difficult.  The  condition  of  the  Lys  valley,  west  of 
Lille,  across  which  the  main  force  of  the  attack 
would  pass,  depended  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
upon  the  season  and  the  weather;  before  the  mid- 
dle of  April  its  passability  away  from  the  roads 
was  doulatful.  That  was  very  late,  in  view  of 
the  Americans.  In  the  center  the  ground  itself 
caused  no  difficulties,  but  further  progress  would 
be  hampered  by  the  crater-areas  of  the  Somme 
battle.  The  attack  at  Verdun  would  lead  us  into 
very  hilly  country.  These  two  attacks  could  take 
place  at  any  time  of  year.  Tactical  conditions, 
therefore,  favored  the  center  sector;  here  the  at- 
tack would  strike  the  enemy's  weakest  point,  the 
ground  offered  no  difficulties,  and  it  was  feasible 
at  all  seasons.  Strategically  the  northern  attack 
had  the  advantage  of  a  great,  though  limited,  ob- 
jective. It  might  enable  us  to  shorten  our  front 
if  we  succeeded  in  capturing  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
The  attack  on  Verdun  might  also  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  our  front,  though  more  of  a  tactical 
nature.  The  center  attack  seemed  to  lack  any 
definite  limit.  This  could  be  remedied  by  directing 
the  main  effort  on  the  area  between  Arras  and 
Peronne,  toward  the  coast.  If  this  blow  succeeded 
the  strategic  result  might  indeed  be  enormous,  as 
we  should  cut  the  bulk  of  the  English  Army  from 
the  French,  and  crowd  it  up  with  its  back  to  the 
sea.  I  favored  the  center  attack;  but  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  time  factor  and  by  tactical  consid- 
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erations,  first  among  them  being  the  weakness  of 
the  enemy.  .  .  .  After  determining  the  divisions 
and  other  forces  available  for  the  attack,  it  was 
decided  to  strike  between  Croisilles,  southeast  of 
Arras,  and  Moeuvres,  and,  omitting  the  Cambrai 
re-entrant,  between  Villers-Guislain  and  the  Oise, 
south  of  St.-Quentin.  It  was  to  be  supported  on 
its  left  by  a  subsidiary  attack  from  La  Fere.  .  .  . 
The  Seventeenth  Army,  formerly  the  Fourteenth  in 
Italy,  under  Gen.  Otto  von  Below,  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Krafft  von  Delmensingen,  was  put  in  be- 
tween the  Sixth  and  Second  opposite  Arras,  and 
the  Eighteenth,  formerly  Von  Woyrsch's  group 
headquarters,  now  commanded  by  General  von 
Hutier,  Chief  of  Staff  General  von  Sauberzweig, 
between  the  Second  and  Seventh  Armies,  opposite 
St.-Quentin  and  La  Fere.  The  boundary  between 
the  Seventeenth  and  Sixth  was  about  half-way  be- 
tween Lens  and  Arras,  that  between  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Second  approximately  at  Moeuvres. 
The  boundary  between  the  Second  and  Eighteenth 
Armies  was  formed,  roughly,  by  the  Omig- 
non  brook,  that  between  the  Eighteenth  and 
Seventh  was  just  south  of  La  Fere.  The  Sev- 
enteenth Army,  therefore,  had  to  make  the  at- 
tack on  the  line  Croisilles-Moeuvres,  the  Second 
and  Eighteenth  that  between  Villers-Guislain 
and  La  Fere.  .  .  .  For  the  decisive  operation  the 
Seventeenth  and  Second  Armies  were  to  re- 
main under  the  orders  of  the  army  group  of 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht.  The  Eighteenth  Army 
joined  that  of  the  German  Crown  Prince.  Re- 
membering the  November  campaign  in  Poland  in 
1914,  I  meant  to  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  battle.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of 
broadening  the  attack  on  the  north  toward  Arras, 
and  on  the  south  toward  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oise,  was  anticipated.  Feints  and  preparations  for 
further  attack  were  made:  Between  Ypres  and 
Lens,  by  the  group  of  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht. 
By  the  German  Crown  Prince's  group,  particularly 
between  Rheims  and  the  Argonne.  By  the  newly 
formed  group  of  Von  Gallwitz,  on  the  old  battle 
fields  of  Verdun.  By  the  group  of  Duke  Albrecht, 
between  Saarburg  in  Lorraine  and  Ste.-Marie-Aux- 
Mines,  and  also  in  the  Sundgau.  The  group  of 
General  von  Gallwitz  was  formed  because  that  of 
the  German  Crown  Prince  had  now  been  extended 
toward  St.-Quentin,  and  could  no  longer  properly 
attend  to  affairs  at  Verdun  as  well.  General  von 
Gallwitz  was  in  immediate  command  of  his  own 
Third  Army,  as  well  as  Army  Detachment  'C 
The  Headquarters  of  the  German  Southern  Army 
in  Galicia,  under  General  von  Bothmer,  joined  the 
army  group  of  Duke  Albrecht,  and  was  put  in  the 
line  in  Lorraine  as  the  Nineteenth  Army  Head- 
quarters; the  Chief  of  the  Staff  was  Colonel  von 
Hemmer,  who  had  already  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  a  similar  position  in  the  East.  'A'  Army 
Headquarters  took  over  the  sector  Saarburg-Ste.- 
Marie-aux-Mines.  ...  By  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary the  attack  was  fixed  to  commence  on  March 
21,  although  the  situation  in  the  East  was  still 
quite  obscure.  The  military  situation,  however, 
made  a  decision  imperative.  Later  on  we  could 
always  make  changes,  but  we  would  be  unable  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  The  work  of  the  army  head- 
quarters, the  Quarter-master-General,  the  Intend- 
ant-General,  the  Director  of  Railways  and  the 
officers  of  my  immediate  staff  all  fitted  in  admir- 
ably. I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  that  when 
I  visited  the  front.  On  these  occasions  I  discussed 
all  relevant  questions,  adjusted  difficulties,  and 
helped.  The  chiefs  of  staff  at  the  army  and  group 
headquarters  gave  me  short  verbal  reports  on  the 
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ground,  the  distribution  of  the  troops,  the  artillery 
combat,  and  the  state  of  the  preparations.  In  my 
remarks  I  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  co-operation 
between  the  inner  wings  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Second  Armies  of  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht's  group, 
so  as  to  insure  the  Cambrai  re-entrant  being  cut 
off,  as  so  much  depended  upon  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Seventeenth  Army  was  beginning  to 
look  to  the  west  a  little  too  soon.  We  discussed 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  army  groups  on  the 
boundary  between  the  Second  and  Eighteenth 
Armies.  The  preparations  were  carried  out  as  in- 
tended.     Work   was   carried   on    ever>'where   with 


Hne  maintained  or  re-estabUshed  by  counter-at- 
tacks. During  the  whole  of  this  period  hostile  raid- 
ing parties  displayed  greatly  increased  activity,  but 
the  vigilance  of  our  troops  prevented  them  from 
achieving  any  success  in  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  instances.  On  our  side,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  winter,  raiding  activity  was  deliberately 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  Hmits  consonant  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  en- 
ehiy's  dispositions.  .  .  .  Besides  raids,  considerable  pa- 
trolling activity  took  place  on  both  sides,  ...  [in 
which]  our  troops  maintained  a  marked  superiority 
over  the  enemy,  .  .  .  [securing]  many  prisoners  .  .  . 
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GERMAN   OFFENSIVES    ON    WESTERN   FRONT,   1918 


confidence  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  object. 
All  arrangements  fitted  in  like  clockwork.  It  was 
certain  that  the  armies  would  be  ready  for  battle 
on  the  day." — General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  Luden- 
dorfj's  own  story,  pp.  219-224. 

2.  Indications  of  the  coming  attack. — "Early 
in  March  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  hostile  ac- 
tivity in  the  northern  sector.  Following  upon  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Belgian  advanced  posi- 
tions north  of  Dixmude  on  the  6th,  March,  two 
local  attacks  were  made  by  the  enemy  two  days 
later  on  the  British  front,  the  one  south  and  north 
of  the  Mcnin  Road,  and  the  other  on  a  front  of 
over  a  mile  south  of  Houthulst  Forest.  But  these 
attacks  were  repulsed  after  sharp  fighting  and  our 


[and]  inflicting  frequent  casualties  on  hostile  patrols. 
.  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  Februar>',  iqi8,  it  became 
evident  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  a  big  of- 
fensive on  the  Western  front.  It  was  known  from 
various  sources  that  he  had  been  steadily  increasing 
his  forces  in  the  Western  theatre  since  the  beginning 
of  November,  191 7.  In  three  and  a  half  months  28 
infantry  divisions  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Eastern  theatre  and  6  infantry  divisions  from  the 
Italian  theatre.  There  were  reports  that  further  rein- 
forcements were  on  their  way  to  the  West,  and  it 
was  also  known  that  the  enemy  had  greatly  in- 
crea.sed  his  heavy  artillery  in  the  Western  theatre 
(luring  the  same  period.  These  reinforcements  were 
more  than  were  necessary  for  defence,  and,  as  they 
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were  moved  at  a  time  when  the  distribution  of 
food  and  fuel  to  the  civil  population  in  Germany 
was  rendered  extremely  diflkult  thruu^h  lack  of 
rolling,'  stock,  1  concluded  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  attack  at  an  early  date.  Constant  air  recon- 
naissances over  the  enemy's  lines  showed  that  rail 
and  road  communications  were  beinfj  improved  and 
ammunition  and  supply  dumps  increased  along  the 
whole  front  from  Flanders  to  the  Oise.  By  the  end 
of  February  1918  these  preparations  had  become 
ver>'  marked  opposite  the  front  held  by  the  Third 
and  Fifih  British  Armies,  and  I  considered  it  prob- 
able that  the  enemy  would  make  his  intial  effort 
from  the  Sensee  River  southwards.  As  the  21st 
March  approached  it  became  certain  that  an  at- 
tack on  this  sector  was  imminent,  and  counter- 
preparation  was  carried  out  nightly  by  our  artillery 
on  the  threatened  front.  By  the  21st  March  the 
number  of  German  infantry  divisions  in  the  West- 
ern theatre  had  risen  to  192,  an  increase  of  46  since 
the  I  St  November,  1Q17." — General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

3.  Situation  of  Bkiiish  forces  on  the  eve  of 
THE  .'\TT.-\CK. — "On  the  19th  March  my  Intelligence 
Department  reported  that  the  final  stages  of  the 
enemy's  preparations  on  the  Arras-St.-Quentin  front 
were  approaching  completion,  and  that  from  in- 
formation obtained  it  was  probable  that  the  actual 
attack  would  be  launched  on  the  20th  or  21st 
March.  On  our  side  our  dispositions  to  meet  the 
expected  offensive  were  as  complete  as  the  time 
and  troops  available  could  make  them.  The  front 
of  the  Fifth  Army,  at  that  date  commanded  by 
General  Sir  H.  de  la  P.  Gough,  .  .  .  extended  from 
our  junction  with  the  French  just  south  of  Barisis 
to  north  of  Gouzeaucourt,  a  distance  of  about 
forty-two  miles." — Ibid. — "In  the  middle  of  March 
the  British  Third  Army  [under  Sir  Julian  Byng] 
lay  from  just  north  of  the  Arras-Dauai  road  to 
near  Gouzeaucourt  in  the  south.  .  .  .  [Byng's  total 
front  which  he  held  with  four  corps]  was  some- 
thing over  40,000  yards.  Gough  on  his  72,000  yards 
from  Gouzeaucourt  to  the  Oise  had  four  corps, 
comprising  eleven  divisions  in  line.  His  front  was 
so  extraordinary  that  it  deserves  a  fuller  exposition. 
From  Gouzeaucourt  to  Ronssoy,  along  the  ridge 
which  represented  the  limit  reached  by  the  German 
counter-attack  at  Cambrai,  lay  the  7th  Corps  un- 
der Sir  Walter  Congreve,  holding  a  front  of  14,- 
000  yards  with  three  divisions  and  one  in  reserve. 
From  Ronssoy  to  Maissemy,  covering  the  valley  of 
the  Omignon,  was  the  igth  Corps  under  Sir  H.  E. 
Watts,  holding  a  front  of  10,000  yards  with  two 
divisions  and  one  in  reserve.  In  front  of  St. 
Quentin,  from  the  Omignon  to  the  canalized  Somme 
[approximately  iS,ooo  yards]  was  the  iSth  Corps 
under  Sir  Ivor  Maxse,  with  three  divisions  in  line, 
and  one  infantry  and  one  cavalry  division  in  re- 
serve. ...  On  its  right  to  the  Oise  lay  Sir  R.  H. 
Butler's  3rd  Corps,  with  three  divisions  in  line 
and  a  cavalry  division  in  reserve.  This  corps  cov- 
ered no  less  than  30,000  yards — an  average  of  less 
than  one  bayonet  to  the  yard.  .  .  .  Eleven  miles  of 
this  last  front,  between  Moy  and  the  Oise,  were 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  river  and  its 
marshes.  The  terrain  of  the  sixty  miles  held  by 
the  British  Third  and  Fifth  Armies  was  in  the  main 
a  series  of  bare  plateaux,  split  into  fingers  by  broad 
valleys  running  east  and  west.  In  the  north  were 
the  east-flowing  streams  of  the  Scarpe,  the  Sensee, 
and  the  Cojeul,  and,  farther  south,  the  Cologne  and 
the  Omignon  running  west  to  the  Somme,  and  the 
canalized  upper  stream  of  the  Somme  itself.  There 
were  few  woods  save  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gou- 
zeaucourt, and  at  Holnon,  west  of  St.  Quentin.    The 


British  front  had  no  natural  defences  except  on  its 
right,  where  it  ran  along  the  Oise;  ...  [in  the  dry 

spring  of  1918 1  the  Oise  marshes  made  only  a  fee- 
ble barrier.  Behind  its  centre  lay  the  Somme  in 
its  big  bend  towards  Peronne,  with  a  channel  some 
sixty  feet  broad  and  four  deep;  but  .  .  .  the  Somme 
was  not  a  line  to  rally  on,  for  its  tortuous  course 
made  it  easy  to  turn  on  the  north.  On  the  south 
the  Crozat  Canal  joined  it  with  the  Oise  and  pro- 
vided a  good  reserve  position.  The  keypoints  on 
the  Fifth  Army  front  were  the  high  ground  at  Es- 
signy,  Holnon,  and  Ronssoy,  commanding  respec- 
tively the  Crozat  Canal,  the  valley  of  the  Omig- 
non, and  the  valley  of  the  Cologne.  For  the  Third 
Army  thj  danger  points  were  the  re-entrants  of  the 
Flcsquicres  salient  and  the  vital  hinge  of  Arras. 
"The  British  Command  attempted  to  atone  for  its 
weakness  in  numbers  by  devising  defences  of  excep- 
tional strength.  The  system,  based  on  the  German 
plan  at  Third  Ypres,  was  adopted  at  a  conference 
at  Doullens  on  December  7,  191 7.  In  front  lay  a 
'forward  zone,'  organized  in  two  sections — a  line  of 
outposts  to  give  the  alarm  and  fall  back,  and  a 
well-wired  line  of  resistance.  In  the  latter  were  a 
number  of  skilfully  placed  redoubts,  armed  with 
machine  guns,  and  so  arranged  that  any  enemy 
advance  would  be  drawn  on  between  them  so  as  to 
come  under  cross-fire.  The  redoubts  were  set  2,000 
yards  apart,  and  the  spaces  between  were  to  be 
protected  by  a  barrage  from  field  guns  and  corps 
heavy  guns.  The  line  of  resistance  and  the  redoubts 
were  intended  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  to  receive 
no  support  from  the  rear  except  for  such  counter- 
attacks as  might  be  necessary.  The  purpose  of  the 
'forward  zone'  was  to  break  up  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  the  principle  of  its  organization  was 
'blobs'  rather  than  a  continuous  line.  Behind  the 
'forward  zone,'  at  a  distance  of  from  half  a  mile  to 
three  miles,  came  the  'battle  zone,'  (in  the  Fles- 
quieres  salient  the  battle  zone  was  five  miles  behind 
the  forward  zone),  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  ex- 
cept that  it  had  no  outposts.  It  was  a  defence  in 
depth,  elaborately  wired  and  studded  with  redoubts 
and  strong  points.  A  mile  or  two  in  its  rear  lay  the 
final  defensive  zone,  less  elaborately  fortified,  and 
by  no  means  completed  when  the  battle  began. 
The  British  Command  had  confidence  in  its  arrange- 
ments, believing  that  the  'forward  zone'  would 
break  up  the  cohesion  of  any  assault,  and  that  the 
'battle  zone'  would  be  impregnable  against  an  attack 
thus  weakened.  Consequently  there  were  no  ad- 
equate alternative  positions  prepared  in  the  rear; 
indeed,  considering  the  small  number  of  men  avail- 
able, it  was  a  stark  impossibility  for  the  army 
commanders  to  have  provided  such  safeguards  in 
the  short  time  permitted.  But  a  strong  bridgehead 
position  was  in  process  of  construction  covering 
Peronne  and  the  Somme  crossings  to  the  south. 
Certain  arrangements  also  had  been  made  in  case 
of  a  comprehensive  retreat,  and  orders  had  been 
issued  well  in  advance  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Somme  bridges.  The  two  army  commanders  on  the 
threatened  front  had  each  in  his  way  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Both  were  cavalrymen,  and  both  had  done 
brilhant  work  in  the  campaign.  Sir  Julian  Byng,  as 
commander  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  had  taken  Vimy 
ridge  in  April,  191 7,  and  it  was  he  who  had  insti- 
tuted the  new  tactics  of  surprises  at  Cambrai.  Sir 
Hubert  Gough,  after  a  meteoric  rise  to  fame  in  the 
first  y^ear  of  war,  had  commanded  the  Fifth  Army 
at  the  Somme  and  .  .  .  [in]  the  battle  of  Arras.  At 
Third  Ypres  he  had  been  given  the  leading  part, 
and  his  army  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  heavy 
fighting  in  the  first  month  of  that  action.  .  .  .  [But 
there]    his    old    reputation    had    become    a    little 
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dimmed,  and  among  his  soldiers  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  a  general  who  tried  his  troops  too 
high  and  used  them  blindly  as  battering-rams 
against  the  stoutest  part  of  the  wall.  The  criti- 
cism was  not  wholly  just,  but  it  was  widely  made, 
and  as  a  result  the  Fifth  Army  had  lost  much  of 
its  confidence  in  its  leader.  So,  when  misfortune 
overtook  it.  Sir  Hubert  Gough  was  naturally 
blamed,  though,  ...  he  did  all  that  man  could 
do  in  an  impossible  situation.  It  was  the  failure 
at  Third  Ypres  which,  as  is  the  fashion  of  such 
things,  clouded  his  record  in  an  engagment  from 
which  otherwise  he  must  have  emerged  with  a  new 
credit." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v. 
4,  pp.  187-189. — "The  average  length  of  front  held 
by  each  division  in  hne  on  the  Third  Army  front 
was  about  4,700  yards.  The  general  principle  of 
our  defensive  arrangements  on  the  fronts  of  these 
Armies  was  the  distribution  of  our  troops  in  depth. 
With  this  object,  three  defensive  belts,  sited  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other,  had  been  con- 
structed or  were  approaching  completion  in  the 
forward  area,  the  most  advanced  of  which  was  in 
the  nature  ot  a  lightly  held  outpost  screen  covering 
our  main  positions.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack 
the  troops  detailed  to  man  these  various  defences 
were  all  in  position.  Behind  the  forward  defences 
of  the  Fifth  Army,  and  in  view  of  the  smaller  re- 
sources which  could  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
that  Army,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  strong  and  carefully  sited  bridge- 
head position  covering  Peronne  and  the  crossings 
of  the  River  Somme  south  of  that  town.  Con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  in  the  laying  out 
of  this  position,  though  at  the  outbreak  of  the  en- 
emy's offensive  its  defences  were  incomplete." — 
General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 
4.  Strength  of  opposing  forces. — "From  the 
information  at  my  disposal,  it  was  expected  that 
the  enemy's  heaviest  attack  would  fall  between 
the  Sensee  River  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bapaume-Cambrai  road,  and  on  this  front  of 
some  16,000  yards  eighteen  German  divisions  are 
known  to  have  been  employed  in  line  and  in  im- 
mediate reserve  on  the  21st  March.  It  was  cor- 
rectly anticipated  that  the  Flesquieres  salient  itself 
would  not  be  directly  attacked  in  strength,  but  that 
the  attack  would  be  continued  in  great  force  from 
the  southern  flank  of  the  sahent  to  St.  Quentin. 
On  this  front  of  some  48,000  yards,  from  Gouzeau- 
court  to  the  Oise  River  at  Mdy,  forty  German  di- 
visions were  set  in  motion  on  the  first  day.  An 
event  which,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  was  not  considered  probable,  was  that  the 
enemy  would  be  able  to  extend  the  flank  of  his 
attack  in  any  considerable  strength  beyond  Moy. 
The  rapid  drying  of  the  marshes  due  to  an  excep- 
tionally dry  spring,  in  fact  enabled  the  enemy  to 
attack  this  lightly  held  front  with  three  fresh  di- 
visions in  addition  to  the  three  divisions  already 
in  line.  In  all  at  least  sixty-four  German  divisions 
took  part  in  the  operations  of  the  first  day  of  the 
battle,  a  number  considerably  exceeding  the  total 
forces  composing  the  entire  British  Army  in 
France.  The  majority  of  these  divisions  had  spent 
many  weeks  and  even  months  in  concentrated 
training  for  offensive  operations,  and  had  reached 
a  high  pitch  of  technical  excellence  in  the  attack. 
.  .  .  The  total  British  force  on  the  original  battle 
front  ...  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  March  was 
twenty-nine  infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
divisions,  of  which  nineteen  infantry  divisions  were 
in  line.  Launched  on  a  front  of  about  fifty-four 
miles  on  the  21st  March,  the  area  of  the  German 


offensive  spread  northwards  on  the  28th  March, 
until  from  La  Fere  to  beyond  Gavrelle  some  sixty- 
three  miles  of  our  former  line  were  involved.  On 
this  front  a  total  of  seventy-three  German  divi- 
sions were  engaged  during  March  against  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Armies  and  the  right  of  the  First  Army, 
and  were  opposed  in  the  first  place  by  twenty-two 
British  infantry  divisions  in  line,  with  twelve  in- 
fantry divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions  in  close 
reserve.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  en- 
emy had  thrown  practically  the  whole  of  his  strik- 
ing force  against  this  one  battle  front,  it  became 
both  possible  and  necessary  to  collect  additional 
reserves  from  the  remainder  of  my  front,  and  hurry 
them  to  the  battle  field.  Plans  previously  drawn 
up  to  meet  such  an  eventuality  were  put  into  ex- 
ecution at  once,  and  before  the  end  of  March,  by 
which  date  the  principal  German  effort  had  been 
broken,  a  further  force  of  eight  British  divisions 
was  brought  south  and  sent  into  the  fight.  Prior 
to  the  gth  April  four  other  British  divisions  were 
engaged,  making  a  total  of  forty-six  infantry  di- 
visions and  three  cavalry  divisions  employed  on 
the  Somme  battle  front." — Ibid. 

(c)  Battle  of  Picardy  or  St.  Quentin. — "On 
Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  weather  broke  in  drizzling 
rain,  but  it  cleared  on  the  Wednesday,  with  the 
result  that  a  thick  mist  was  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  and  miffied  all  the  folds  of  the  downs.  That 
day  was  spent  in  an  eerie  calm,  hke  the  quiet 
which  precedes  a  storm.  When  the  sun  set  [on 
the  2oth],  the  men  in  the  front  trenches  were  look- 
ing into  whole  fog,  which  grew  thicker  as  dark- 
ness fell.  There  was  no  warning  of  any  enemy 
movement,  scarcely  even  a  casual  shell  or  the  sput- 
ter of  outpost  fire.  At  about  2  a.m.  on  the  21st 
the  British  front  was  warned  to  expect  an  assault. 
The  forward  zone  was  always  kept  fully  manned 
and  at  4.30  a.m.  the  order  was  sent  out  to  man 
the  battle  zone.  Still  the  same  uncanny  silence 
held,  and  the  same  clinging  fog,  under  cover  of 
which  all  through  the  night  the  Germans  were 
pushing  up  troops  into  line,  till  by  dawn  on  the 
fifty  odd  miles  of  front  between  Croisilles  and  the 
Oise  they  had  thirty-seven  divisions  within  3,000 
yards  of  .  .  .  [the  British]  outposts." — J.  Buchan, 
History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  iSg-190. 

I.  Attack  opened. — "Shortly  before  5  a.m.  on 
the  2ist  March  a  bombardment  of  great  intensity, 
with  gas  and  high  explosive  shell  from  all  natures 
of  artillery  and  trench  mortars,  was  opened  against 
practically  the  whole  fronts  of  the  Fifth  and  Third 
Armies  from  the  Oise  to  the  Scarpe  River,  while 
road  centres  and  railways  as  far  back  as  St.  Pol 
were  engaged  by  high  velocity  guns.  Violent  bom- 
bardments were  opened  also  on  the  French  front 
in  wide  sectors  cast  and  north-east  of  Rheims,  and 
on  portions  of  the  British  front  between  the  Scarpe 
River  and  Lens.  Our  positions  from  south  of  the 
La  Bassee  Canal  to  the  River  Lys  were  heavily 
shelled  with  gas,  and  battery  areas  between  Mcs- 
sines  and  the  Ypres-Commincs  Canal  were  actively 
engaged.  Dunkirk  was  bombarded  from  the  sea. 
The  hour  of  the  enemy's  assault  varied  in  different 
sectors,  but  by  about  9.45  a.m.  a  general  attack 
had  been  launched  on  a  battle  front  of  fifty-four 
miles  between  the  Oise  and  the  Sensee  Rivers. 
Later  in  the  day,  as  visibility  improved,  large  num- 
bers of  low-flying  aeroplanes  attacked  our  troops 
and  batteries.  Favoured  by  a  thick  white  fog, 
which  hid  from  our  artillery  and  machine  gunners 
the  S.O.S.  signals  sent  up  by  our  outpost  line,  and 
in  numbers  which  made  loss  of  direction  impossible, 
the   attacking   German   infantry  forced  their  way 
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into  our  foremost  defensive  zone.  Until  i  p.m. 
the  fog  made  it  impossible  to  see  more  than  50 
yards  in  any  direction,  and  the  machine  guns  and 
forward  field  guns  which  had  been  disposed  so  as 
to  cover  this  zone  with  their  fire  were  robbed  al- 
most entirely  of  their  effect.  The  detachments 
holding  the  outpost  positions  were  consequently 
overwhelmed  or  surrounded,  in  many  cases  before 
they  were  able  to  pass  back  information  concern- 
ing the  enemy's  attack.  The  attack  being  expected, 
reserves  had  been  brought  forward  and  battle  sta- 
tions manned.  On  all  parts  of  the  battle  front 
garrisons  of  redoubts  and  strong  points  in  the 
forward  zone  held  out  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
for  many  hours.  From  some  of  them  wireless 
messages  were  received  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
day,  giving  information  of  much  value.  The  losses 
which  they  were  able  to  inflict  upon  the  enemy 
were  undoubtedly  very  great  and  materially  de- 
layed his  advance.  The  prolonged  defence  of  these 
different  localities  under  conditions  which  left  little 
hope  of  any  relief,  deserve  to  rank  among  the  most 
heroic  actions  in  the  history  of  the  British  Army. 
So  intense  was  the  enemy's  bombardment  that  an 
early  hour  our  communications  were  severed,  and 
so  swift  was  his  advance  under  the  covering  blanket 
of  the  mist  that  certain  of  our  more  advanced 
batteries  found  the  German  infantry  close  upon 
them  before  they  had  received  warning  from  their 
own  infantry  that  the  expected  attack  had  been 
launched." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch, 
July  20,  1918. 

2.  The  morning  of  March  21. — Ronssoy  cap- 
tured.— "Communication  by  visual  signalling,  air- 
craft, or  pigeons  was  impossible,  and  the  only 
method  was  wireless,  which  was  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. And  under  the  same  cloak  of  mist  little 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  everywhere  cutting  wire 
and  filtering  between  our  outposts.  It  was  a  per- 
fect occasion  for  the  new  German  tactics.  The 
infantry  advance  was  timed  differently  along  the 
front.  In  one  place  it  began  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock,  and  by  ten  o'clock  it  was  general.  The 
men  in  the  outpost,  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the 
bombardment,  and  struggling  amid  clouds  of  gas, 
were  in  desperate  case.  In  the  thick  weather  the 
enemy  was  beyond  the  places  where  the  cross- 
fire of  machine  guns  might  have  checked  him 
long  before  the  redoubts  were  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence. The  first  thing  which  most  of  the  outposts 
knew  was  that  the  Germans  were  well  in  the  rear, 
and  they  were  overwhelmed  before  they  could 
send  back  warning.  The  S.O.S.  signals  sent  up  were 
everywhere  blanketed  by  the  fog.  Presently  the 
outposts  were  gone,  and  the  Germans  were  bat- 
tling in  our  forward  zone.  There  the  line  of  re- 
sistance did  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  There 
garrisons  and  redoubts,  till  far  on  in  the  day,  held 
on  gallantly;  messages  continued  to  be  received 
from  many  up  to  a  late  hour,  until  that  silence 
came  which  meant  destruction.  The  battle  zone 
had  been  early  manned,  but  the  destruction  of 
our  communications  kept  it  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  front.  Too  often,  too,  in  those 
mad  hours  of  fog  our  batteries  received  their  first 
news  of  the  attack  from  the  appearance  of  Ger- 
man infantry  on  their  flank  and  rear.  They  fought 
heroically  to  the  end,  mowing  down  the  enemy 
with  open  sights  at  point-blank  ranges.  About 
one  o'clock  the  fog  lifted,  and  then  the  Germans 
airplanes,  flying  low,  attacked  with  machine  guns 
our  troops  and  batteries.  The  men  in  the  battle 
zone  could  only  wait  with  anxious  hearts  till  the 
shock  of  the  assault  should  reach  them.  Before 
eleven    o'clock    the    army    commands    had    tidings 


that  the  enemy  was  through  our  forward  zone 
on  the  extreme  right  opposite  La  Fere,  where  it 
had  been  vainly  hoped  that  the  Oisc  marshes  gave 
security.  Then  came  news  that  the  same  thing  had 
happened  north  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  road 
and  at  Lagnicourt  and  Builecourt.  At  noon  came 
a  graver  message.  The  Germans  were  in  Ronssoy 
— inside  the  battle  zone.  They  had  taken  Tera- 
pleauz  le  Guerard,  and  Hargicourt  and  Villeret.and 
were  now  in  contact  with  the  rear  defences  of 
the  battle  zone,  and  threatening  to  break  through 
down  the  valley  of  the  Omignon.  On  the  flanks  of 
this  area  they  were  still  held." — J.  Buchan,  His- 
tory of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  190-191. 

3.  Position  at  noon. — "The  24th  Division  was 
still  defending  Le  Vcrguier,  which  was  in  the  for- 
ward zone,  and  the  21st  Division  had  not  yielded 
a  yard  at  Epehy.  At  the  Flesquiercs  salient,  too, 
where  the  attack  had  not  been  pressed,  the  forward 
zone  was  intact.  But  the  grave  fact  remained  that 
by  noon,  with  these  exceptions,  the  German  in- 
fantry had  everywhere  reached  our  battle  zone, 
and  at  Ronssoy  had  bitten  deeply  into  it.  Pres- 
ently they  were  into  it  at  the  supposed  impregnable 
section  on  the  south  between  Essigny  and  Benay, 
and  at  Maissemy,  above  the  valley  of  the  Omig- 
non. At  the  last  point,  however,  they  were  held 
by  the  24th  and  6ist  Divisions  with  the  aid  of 
troops  from  the  ist  Cavalry  Division.  On  the 
Third  Army  front  the  enemy  had  reached  the  battle 
zone  at  various  points  between  the  Canal  du 
^ford  and  the  Sensee.  He  had  taken  Doignies  and 
Louverval,  was  on  the  edge  of  Lagnicourt,  and 
farther  north  was  in  Noreuil,  Longatte,  and 
Ecoust  St.  Mein.  The  gallant  9th  Division,  on  tlie 
left  of  the  Fifth  Army,  was  still  maintaining  its 
ground;  the  17th  Division  was  in  position  astride 
the  Canal  du  Nord;  and  at  Lagnicourt  the  6th 
Division  was  holding  the  first  line  of  the  battle 
zone." — Ibid.,  p.  191. 

4.  Struggle  for  the  battle  zone. — "The  most 
serious  progress  made  by  the  enemy  during  this 
part  of  the  struggle  was  on  the  right,  south  of  St. 
Quentin.  At  Fargnier,  having  reached  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  village  by  4  p.m.,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  his  troops  pressed  on  to  the 
Crozat  Canal  and  captured  Quessy.  North  of  this 
point  the  i8th  Division  .  .  .  reinforced  by  troops 
of  the  2nd  Cavalry  Division,  still  held  their  battle 
positions  intact,  though  threatened  on  both  flanks 
by  the  enemy's  progress  at  Quessy  and  at  Benay, 
and  successfully  restored  the  situation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ly-Fonlaine  by  a  counter-attack." — 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. — "Be- 
tween Benay  and  the  Somme  Canal  the  14th  Divi- 
sion was  forced  back  to  the  last  line  of  the  battle 
zone,  though  isolated  detachments  were  still  re- 
sisting east  and  north-east  of  Essigny.  Around 
Roupy  and  Savy,  where  the  Germans  attacked 
with  tanks — huge  things  mounting  the  equivalent 
of  a  field  gun,  but  unwieldy  across  country — the 
30th  Division  stood  firm  in  the  battle  zone  and 
took  heavy  toll  of  the  advancing  enemy.  On  the 
rest  of  the  Fifth  Army  front  the  battle  zone  was 
intact,  though  hard  pressed  at  Ronssoy,  and  the 
9th  Division  still  held  their  forward  positions.  In  the 
Third  Army  area  the  heaviest  fighting  during  the 
afternoon  took  place  around  Demicourt  and  Doig- 
nies and  north  of  Beaumetz,  where  the  famous  51st 
Division  was  engaged.  Lagnicourt  fell,  and  for  a 
moment  it  was  believed  that  the  enemy  would 
break  through  between  Noreuil  and  Croisilles.  He 
reached  St.  Leger,  and  attempted  to  outflank  the 
34th  Division  at  Croisilles.  By  the  evening  this 
attack  had   failed,  as  had   the   attack  against  the 
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3rd  Division  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sensee.    As  three   or   four   German."— J.   Buchan,  History   of 

the  night  fell  the  pressure  still  continued.     It  had  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  192-193- 

been   an   amazing    day.     Against    nineteen   British  5.  Result  of  the  first  day's  battle.— "At  the 

divisions  in  the  hne  the  enemy  had  hurled  thirty-  end    of   the   first  day,  ...  the   enemy   had   made 
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seven  divisions  as  a  first  wave,  and,  before  the 
dark  came,  not  less  than  sixty-four  German  divi- 
sions had  taken  part  in  the  battle — a  number  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  total  strength  of  the  British 
army  in  France.  Adding  the  reserves  of  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Armies,  we  get  a  total  of  thirty-two  divi- 
sions against  sixty-four;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many    British    divisions   engaged    during    the    day 


very  considerable  progress,  but  he  was  still  firmly 
held  in  the  battle  zone,  in  which  it  had  been  antici- 
pated that  the  real  struggle  would  take  place. 
Nowhere  had  he  effected  that  immediate  break- 
through for  which  his  troops  had  been  training  for 
many  weeks,  and  such  progress  as  he  had  made 
had  been  bought  at  a  cost  which  had  already 
greatly   reduced    his    chances   of   carrying   out  his 
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ultimate  purpose.  In  view  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  cncmv  south  of  St.  Quentin,  the  thinness 
of  our  line  on  that  front,  and  the  lack  of  reserves 
with  which  to  restore  the  situation  in  our  battle 
positions,  the  Fifth  Army  Commander  decided  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  March,  after  consultation 
with  the  G.O.  C,  HI.  Corps,  to  withdraw  the 
Divisions  of  that  Corps  behind  the  Crozat  Canal. 
The  movement  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the 
36th  Division,  on  the  right  of  the  XVIII.  Corps, 
to  the  line  of  the  Somme  Canal.  The  enemy's 
advance  south  and  north  of  the  Flesquieres  salient 
rendered  a  withdrawal  by  the  V.  Corps  and  by  the 
Qth  Division  on  its  right  necessary  also.  Orders 
were  accordingly  issued  to  the  Divisions  concerned 
for  a  line  to  be  taken  up,  as  a  first  stage,  along 
the  high  ground  known  as  Highland  Ridge,  and 
thence  westwards  along  the  Hindenburg  Line  to 
Havrincourt  and  Hermies.  These  different  with- 
drawals were  carried  out  successfully  during  the 
night.  The  bridges  across  the  Crozat  and  Somme 
Canals  were  destroyed,  though  in  some  cases  not 
with  entire  success,  it  being  probable  that  certain 
of  them  were  still  practicable  for  infantry.  .  .  . 
As  by  this  time  it  had  become  clear  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  striking  force  had  been 
committed  to  this  one  battle,  my  plans  already 
referred  to  for  collecting  reserves  from  other  parts 
of  the  British  front  were  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. By  drawing  away  local  reserves  and  thin- 
ning out  the  front  not  attacked,  it  was  possible, 
as  pointed  out  above,  to  reinforce  the  battle  by 
eight  divisions  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Steps 
were  taken  also  to  set  in  operation  at  once  the 
schemes  previously  agreed  upon  with  the  French 
for  taking  over  a  portion  of  the  battle  front." — 
General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20, 
igiS. — "The  greatest  total  advance  of  the  enemy 
was  some  8,000  yards  on  our  extreme  right.  Coun- 
ter-attacks to  recover  key  points  were  out  of  the 
question  owing  to  our  lack  of  reserves,  and  the 
most  we  could  do  was  to  maintain  our  thin  lines 
intact  and  prevent  a  break  through.  Our  aircraft 
had  warned  us  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating 
•  huge  masses  for  the  second  day  of  the  battle.  It 
behove  us,  therefore,  to  rearrange  our  front.  .  .  . 
[The  retirement  of  the  5th  Corps  on  the  right 
involved]  a  withdrawal  by  the  gth  Division,  which 
so  far  had  scarcely  yielded  at  all.  Byng's  line  now 
ran  .  .  .  along  the  old  Siegfried  Line  to  Havrincourt 
and  Hermies.  On  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Army  the . 
3rd  Corps  was  withdrawn  behind  the  Crozat 
Canal,  and  this  meant  that  the  right  division  of 
the  i8th  Corps,  the  36th,  had  to  retire  to  the 
Somme  Canal.  .  .  .  Our  front  was  now  freed  from 
any  marked  salient,  and  the  barrier  of  the  Somme 
and  Crozat  Canals  had  strengthened  the  critical 
section  in  the  south.  But  the  Fifth  Army  was  still 
outnumbered  by  four  to  one,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  help  yet  awhile." — J.  Buchan,  History 
of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  p.  193. 

6.  Renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  2 2nd. — "On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  March  the  ground  was 
again  enveloped  in  thick  mist,  under  cover  of 
which  the  enemy  renewed  his  attacks  in  great 
strength  all  along  the  line.  .  .  .  The  weight  of 
his  attack,  combined  with  the  impossibility  of 
observing  beforehand  and  engaging  with  artillery 
the  massing  of  his  troops,  enabled  him  to  press 
forward.  In  the  south  the  enemy  advanced  dur- 
ing the  morning  as  far  as  the  Hne  of  the  canal  at 
Jussy,  and  a  fierce  struggle  commenced  for  the 
passage  of  the  canal,  his  troops  bringing  up  trench 
mortars   and   machine   guns,  and   endeavouring   to 


cross  on  rafts  under  cover  of  their  fire.  At  i  P.  M. 
he  succeeded  in  .effecting  a  crossing  at  Quessy,  and 
made  progress  in  the  afternoon  in  the  direction  of 
Vouel." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July 
20,  1918. — "It  soon  became  clear  that  the  enemy's 
main  effort  was  against  the  Fifth  Army,  especially 
at  the  three  critical  points  of  the  Colonge  and 
Omignon  valleys  and  the  Crozat  Canal.  Early  in 
the  morning  Hutier  had  reached  the  canal  at  Jussy, 
and  by  i  p.  m.  he  had  crossed  at  Quessy  and  was 
pressing  on  to  Vouel.  The  58th  Division  made  a 
great  stand  at  Tergnier,  but  lost  that  village  be- 
fore the  evening.  In  the  afternoon  the  Germans 
crossed  the  canal  also  at  La  Montague  and  Jussy, 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  i8th  Division  and  the 
2nd  Cavalry  Division.  At  the  gate  of  the  Cologne 
river  Marwitz  was  as  far  west  as  Roisel,  where 
the  66th  Division  held  their  ground  for  a  time." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  p.  i94- 

7.  Le  Verguier  and  Epehy  lost. — "In  the  centre 
of  the  battle  front  the  enemy  made  a  strong  and 
determined  effort  to  develop  the  success  gained 
at  Templeux-le-Guerard  on  the  previous  day,  and 
in  the  early  morning  captured  Ste.  Emilie  and 
Hervilly.  Hervilly  was  retaken  by  the  troops  of 
the  ist  Cavalry  Division.  ...  To  the  south  and 
north,  however,  the  progress  of  the  German 
infantry  continued.  Constantly  attacked  from  al- 
most every  direction,  Le  Verguier  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  at  about  10  a.  m.,  after  a  most 
gallant  defence.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Cologne 
River  the  capture  of  Ste.  Emilie  was  followed  by 
the  fall  of  Villers  Faucon.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  our 
troops  about  Roisel  were  withdrawn  during  the 
afternoon  under  orders,  the  enemy  making  no 
attempt  to  interfere,  and  were  directed  to  reor- 
ganize behind  the  line  of  our  third  defensive  belt 
between  Bernes  and  Boucly,  which  was  already 
manned  by  the  soth  Division.  .  .  .  Later  in  the 
afternoon  the  troops  of  the  21st  Division  in 
Epehy  also  fell  back  under  orders,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  as  parties  of  hostile  infantry  were 
west  of  the  village.  To  the  north  the  9th  Division 
held  their  battle  positions  practically  intact  until 
the  late  afternoon,  when  they  were  withdrawn 
under  orders  to  the  rear  line  of  defence  between 
Nurlu  and  Equancourt.  This  retirement  also  was 
made  with  great  difficulty." — Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. — Almost  the  whole  of  the 
Fifth  Army  had  retreated  to  the  third  defensive 
position  by  the  afternoon. 

8.  Battle  of  the  Third  Arivty  front. — "Farther 
north  fighting  [against  the  Third  Army  front] 
was  severe  and  continuous  throughout  the  day 
[the  22nd].  Shortly  before  noon  the  enemy  at- 
tacked Hermies  strongly  from  the  north-west  and 
repeated  his  attacks  at  intervals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  These  attacks  were  com- 
pletely repulsed  by  the  17th  Division.  Heavy 
losses  were  inflicted  on  the  German  infantry  in 
the  fighting  in  this  area,  the  leading  wave  of  a 
strong  attack  launched  between  Hermies  and 
Beaumetz-les-Cambrai  being  destroyed  by  our  fire. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaumetz  the  enemy 
continued  his  assaults  with  great  determination, 
but  was  held  by  the  Sist  Division  and  a  brigade 
of  the   25th   Division   until  the  evening.   .   .  .  Our 

.troops  were  then  withdrawn  under  orders  to  posi- 
tions south  of  the  village.  ...  At  Vraucourt  the 
enemy  broke  through  the  rear  line  of  the  battle 
zone  and  pentrated  into  the  village.  There  he  was 
counter-attacked  by  infantry  and  tanks,  and  driven 
out.  Further  west,  after  heavy  fighting,  his  troops 
forced  their  way  into  our  positions  along  the  line 
of   the    Croisilles-Heninsur-Cojeul    road." — General 
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Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Jidy  20,  1918. — 
"Throughout  the  day  Byiig  held  without  serious 
trouble  his  new  line  in  the  Flesquieres  salient,  but 
he  had  to  face  severe  attacks  between  Havrincourt 
and  the  Sensee.  ...  In  the  late  afternoon  the  34th 
Division  had  at  last  to  fall  back  from  St.  Leger; 
but  on  its  left  the  3rd  Division  retired  its  right 
flank  to  a  front  facing  south-^ast,  and  held  the 
enemy.  Under  enormous  handicaps  the  Third 
Army  contrived  during  the  day  to  yield  httle 
ground,  and  to  exact  a  high  price  for  every  yard." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4, 
p.  194. 

9.  Break  through  at  St.  Quentin. — "With 
Maissemy  already  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the  fall 
of  Le  Verguier  [see  above:  7 J  greatly  weakened 
the  defence  of  the  centre  of  the  Fifth  Army.  The 
rear  hne  of  our  battle  positions  was  held  during  the 
morning,  in  spite  of  unceasing  pressure  from  large 
hostile  forces,  but  as  the  day  vv'ore  on  the  great 
concentration  of  German  divisions  attacking  west 
of  St.  Quentin  had  its  effect.  During  the  early 
afternoon  our  troops  east  of  Holnon  Wood  were 
forced  to  withdraw  from  their  battle  zone  trenches; 
while  after  repulsing  heavy  attacks  throughout  the 
morning,  the  30th  Division  were  again  attacked 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  compelled 
to  give  ground.  Our  troops,  fighting  fiercely  and 
continuously,  were  gradually  forced  out  of  the 
battle  zone  on  the  whole  of  this  front,  and  fell 
back  through  the  20th  Division,  .  .  .  the  50th  Divi- 
sion holding  the  third  defensive  zone  between 
Happencourt,  Villeveque  and  Boucly,  in  the  hope 
of  reorganizing  behind  them.  .  .  .  By  5.30  p.m. 
the  enemy  had  reached  the  third  zone  at  different 
points,  and  was  attacking  the  50th  Division  heavily 
between  Villeveque  and  Boucly.  Though  holding 
an  extended  front  of  some  10,500  yards,  the  divi- 
sion succeeded  in  checking  the  enemy's  advance 
[for  some  hours],  and  by  a  successful  counter- 
attack drove  him  temporarily  from  the  village  of 
Coulaincourt.  At  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
however,  the  troops  of  the  soth  Division  about 
Poeuilly  had  been  forced  back,  and  by  continued 
pressure  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Omignon 
River  the  enemy  had  opened  a  gap  between  their 
right  flank  and  the  troops  of  the  6ist  Division,  .  .  . 
and  the  20th  Division  farther  south.  At  this  gap, 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening,  strong 
bodies  of  German  troops  broke  through  the  third 
defensive  zone  about  Vaux  and  Beauvois.  All 
available  reserves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fifth  Army 
had  already  been  thrown  into  the  fight,  and  except 
for  one  French  division  [which  arrived  in  motor 
busses]  and  some  French  cavalry  in  the  III.  Corps 
area,  no  further  support  was  within  reach  of  the 
fighting  line.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  course 
open  but  to  fall  back  on  the  bridgehead  positions 
east  of  the  Somme." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  July   20,   1918. 

10.  Withdrawal  to  the  Somme. — "Pctain  still 
believed  that  the  attack  was  a  feint  and  that  the 
real  menace  was  in  Champagne,  but  he  ordered  the 
French  5th  Corps,  under  General  Pclle,  of  three 
flivisions  and  a  chasseur  battalion,  to  take  up 
ground  on  Gough's  right.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  gap  could  not  be  stopped,  so  at  all  costs 
the  British  front  must  withdraw.  At  ii  p.m.  that 
night  [the  22nd]  Gough  gave  orders  to  fall  back 
to  the  bridgehead  position  cast  of  the  Somme,  a 
position  which,  .  .  .  was  not  yet  completed.  .  .  . 
Byng  had  to  fall  back  to  conform.  .  .  .  His  retreat 
was  not  seriously  threatencrj,  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  Gough.  All  through  the  thick  night  the 
divisions  of  the  Fifth  Army  now  in  the  last  stages 


of  fatigue,  retreated  under  constant  enemy  pres- 
sure, covered  by  rearguards  from  the  20th,  50th, 
and  39th  Divisions.  In  such  a  retirement  com- 
plete order  was  impossible,  and  it  was  certain  that 
gaps  would  be  left  in  the  new  front.  .  .  .  During 
the  night  Gough  was  faced  with  a  momentous  de- 
cision. The  Crozat  Canal  line  was  yielding,  and 
his  right  flank  was  in  danger;  he  had  fallen  back 
to  a  position  where  the  defences  were  weak  and 
unfinished;  he  had  intelligence  that  the  whole 
German  hinterland  was  packed  with  fresn  troops; 
and  he  saw  no  hope  of  reinforcements  for  several 
days.  His  men,  strung  out  on  an  immense  front, 
had  been  fighting  without  rest  for  forty-eight 
hours.  If  he  faced  a  general  engagement  on  the 
morrow  he  might  suffer  decisive  defeat.  There 
seemed  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  abandon  the 
Peronne  bridgehead  and  fall  back  behind  the 
Somme.  It  was  a  difficult  decision,  for,  in  tfie 
words  of  the  official  dispatch,  'it  greatly  shortened 
the  time  available  for  clearing  our  troops  and  re- 
movable material  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
for  completing  the  necessary  final  preparations, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  river  and  canal  bridges, 
for  re-forming  west  of  the  river  the  divisions 
which  had  suffered  most  in  the  previous  fighting, 
and  generally  for  securing  the  adequate  defence  of 
the  river  line.'  But  the  alternative  was  certain  dis- 
aster, and  beyond  doubt  in  the  circumstances  his 
judgment  was  right.  Accordingly,  very  early  in 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  23rd  March,  instructions 
were  given  to  the  19th  Corps  to  withdraw  gradu- 
ally to  the  river  line,  while  the  7th  Corps,  on 
its  left,  was  to  take  up  position  between  Doingt 
and  Nurlu.  The  latter  front  just  covered  Peronne, 
and  had  behind  it,  flowing  from  north  to  south, 
the  little  river  Tortille.  The  withdrawal  began  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  was  undertaken  in  the  face 
of  incessant  attacks  from  an  immensely  superior 
enemy.  That  da)'  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  annals  of  the  British  army.  Gaps,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  already  opened  in  the  front 
taken  up  the  night  before,  and  the  task  of  retreat 
was  ever>'where  complicated  by  the  enemy's  pres- 
ence at  points  in  the  rear.  It  was  open  warfare 
with  a  vengeance,  and  often  it  seemed  that  the 
whole  British  line  had  lost  cohesion,  and  had  been 
jolted  into  a  number  of  isolated  detachments." — 
J.    Buchan,    History    of    the    Great    War,    v.    4, 

P-  195- 

II.  Crozat  c^nal  crossed. — "Meanwhile,  the 
enemy  had  recommenced  his  attacks.  The  foot- 
ing obtained  by  him  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Crozat  Canal  was  gradually  increased,  in  spite  of 
counter-attacks  by  British  and  French  troops  at 
Tergnier  and  at  othei  points.  During  the  morning, 
he  forced  the  passage  of  the  canal  at  Jussy,  where 
he  was  reported  to  have  employed  tanks  east  of  the 
canal.  Shortly  afterwards  hostile  infantry  crossed 
at  Mennessis,  though  suffering  great  loss  from  the 
fire  of  a  machine-gun  detachment  of  the  Canadian 
Cavalry  Brigade.  By  midday  our  troops  had  been 
pressed  back  from  the  line  of  the  canal  to  the 
wooded  ground  to  the  west,  where  fierce  confused 
fighting  continued  throughout  the  afternoon.  .  .  . 
In  the  course  of  the  withdrawal  to  the  Somme 
on  the  previous  night,  a  gap  occurred  in  our  line 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham,  and  the  enemy, 
followins  closely  upon  our  troops,  entered  the  town 
during  the  early  morning.  Before  midday  bodies 
of  German  infantry,  though  at  first  only  in  small 
numbers,  succeeding  in  cro.ssing  the  river  about 
Ham  and  Pithon,  where  the  bridges  had  not  been 
completely  destroyed.  In  the  afternoon  these 
forces    increased    in    strength,    gradually    pressing 
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back  our  troops,  until  a  spirited  counter-attack  by 
troops  of  the  20th  and  6ist  Divisions  about  Ver- 
laines  restored  the  situation  in  this  locality.  .  .  . 
Aubigny  and  Brouchy  .  .  .  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  before  night.  Farther  north,  the  withdrawal 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Somme  was  carried  out 
successfully  during  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon, effectively  covered  by  troops  of  the  soth 
Division.  By  3.15  p.m.  all  troops  were  across  the 
river,  and  the  bridges  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 
All  bridges  over  the  canals  and  rivers  in  the  Fifth 
Army  area  had  been  carefully  listed  early  in 
February  and  reconnoitred  for  demolition.  The 
necessary  explosives  were  stored  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  bridge,  and  a  definite  party  of  Royal 
Engineers  detailed  for  its  destruction.  .  .  .  Owing, 
[however J  to  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
fire,  which  blew  up  some  of  the  charges  and  cut 
the  leads  of  others,  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
was  in  certain  cases  incomplete.  None  the  less, 
the  situation   on  the  Somme  front  north  of   Ham 


this  fighting  the  9th  Battalion  Welsh  Regiment, 
19th  Division,  greatly  distinguished  itself  in 
the  defence  of  Beugny,  which  it  held  till  dusk, 
thereby  enabling  the  other  battalions  of  its  bri- 
gade in  position  to  the  north  of  the  village  to 
extricate  themselves  successfully  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  hopeless  situation.  No  less 
than  six  separate  attacks,  in  two  of  which  the 
enemy  brought  up  cavalry  and  guns,  were  repulsed 
by  the  124th  Brigade  of  the  41st  Division,  .  .  .  op- 
posite Vaulx  Vraucourt.  The  fighting  in  this  sec- 
tor of  the  front  was  very  severe,  but  here  and  at 
all  points  north  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  Road 
our  line  was  maintained.  About  3.30  p.m.  the 
enemy  again  attacked  five  times  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Vaulx  and  five  times  from  Beaumetz-les- 
Cambrai,  and  on  each  occasion  was  repulsed.  The 
40th  Division,  .  .  .  regained  Mory  during  the  after- 
noon by  successful  counter-attacks,  and  the  31st 
Division  .  .  .  drove  off  the  attacks  of  two  German 
divisions  about  St.  Leger  with  heavy  loss." — Ibid. 


BRITISH  SIGNAL  POST  ON  THE  SOMME 


was  for  the  time  being  not  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  strong  attacks  at  Offoy 
and  Bethencourt  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  In  the  evening,  the 
enemy's  attempts  to  come  down  the  open  slopes 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  were  heavily  pun- 
ished by  artillery  fire,  as  they  were  on  several 
subsequent  occasions.  It  is  believed  that  north  of 
Ham  none  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  before  nightfall." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

12.  Northern  front  firm. — "Meanwhile,  very 
heavy  fighting  had  been  taking  place  on  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  battle  front.  The  enemy 
pressed  closely  upon  our  troops,  as  they  withdrew 
to  the  line  of  the  ridge  running  north  of  Peronne 
to  Nurlu  and  Equancourt.  Heavy  attacks  devel- 
oped at  an  early  hour  between  these  two  places, 
and  also  between  Le  Bucquiere  and  Beugny,  and 
at  Mory.  On  the  Third  Army  front,  where  our 
resources  were  greater,  the  enemy  was  held  in 
check,  though  he  gained  possession  of  Le  Bucquiere 
and    Beugny     after    a    prolonged    struggle.       In 


13.  Retreat  to  the  Tortille. — "At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Armies  the  situation 
was  less  satisfactory,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  it 
became  critical.  During  the  morning,  the  divisions 
of  the  V.  Corps  had  proceeded  with  their  with- 
drawal, and,  covered  by  rearguards  who  were 
heavily  engaged,  had  fallen  back  from  the  Metz- 
en-Couture  salient  to  the  defences  of  the  third 
zone  about  Ytres.  The  left  of  the  VII.  Corps, 
however,  had  been  withdrawn  under  orders  during 
the  morning  from  the  Nurlu  positions  to  the  line 
of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  north  of  Moislains.  As  the 
result  of  this  movement,  a  gap  was  formed  be- 
tween the  flank  divisions  of  the  two  corps,  and  this 
gap  the  enemy  rapidly  exploited.  Though  vigorous 
efforts  were  made  to  re-establish  touch,  both  by 
the  47th  Division  .  .  .  and  by  a  brigade  of  the  2nd 
Division,  .  .  .  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  right 
of  the  V.  Corps  was  forced  back  by  pressure  from 
the  southeast  first  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Four 
Winds  Farm,  south  of  Ytres,  where  troops  of  the 
47th  Division  made  a  gallant  stand  in  the  open 
until    nightfall,   and    later   to    a   position   east   of 
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Rocquigny.  The  divisions  of  the  VII  Corps,  after 
heavy  fighting  during  the  afternoon,  were  forced 
back  west  of  Peronne,  and  across  the  hne  of  the 
River  Tortille  to  the  high  ground  about  Bou- 
chavesnes  and  Government  Farm,  south  of  Sailly- 
SailUsel.  At  dusk,  however,  the  hne  was  still  in 
movement.  Small  parties  of  the  enemy  searched 
constantly  for  gaps,  and,  having  found  them, 
bodies  of  German  infantry  pressed  through  in 
force  and  compelled  our  troops  to  make  further 
withdrawals." — Ibid. 

14.  Extension  of  the  French  front. — "From 
the  time  when  the  indications  of  an  offensive  on  my 
front  first  became  definite  I  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
Armies.  On  different  occasions,  as  the  battle  de- 
veloped, I  discussed  with  him  the  situation  and 
the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Allied  Armies. 
As  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  23rd  March,  arrangement  were  made  for 
the  French  to  take  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
front  held  by  the  Fifth  Army  south  of  Peronne, 
and  for  the  concentration  of  a  strong  force  of 
French  divisions  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
battle  front.  For  my  own  part,  ...  I  arranged 
for  the  formation  ...  of  a  special  force  of  reserve 
divisions  for  action  as  occasion  might  demand. 
Measures  were  also  taken  to  permit  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Canadian  Corps  for  counter- 
attack, in  the  event  of  the  enemy  succeeding  in 
piercing  my  front." — Ibid. 

15.  Retreat  across  the  Somme  battlefield. — 
"During  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  March  the 
situation  on  the  battle  front  remained  unchanged 
as  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ytres.  Be- 
yond that  point  divisions  and  brigades  had  lost 
touch  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  withdrawals, 
and  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  enemy  the 
rearward  movement  continued.  At  dawn  German 
infantry  had  already  reached  Bus,  Lechelle,  and 
Le  Mesnil-en-Arrouaise,  and  during  the  morning 
of  the  24th  March  entered  Saillisel,  Rancourt,  and 
Clery.  It  became  necessary  to  order  the  evacua- 
tion of  Bertincourt,  and  gradually  to  swing  back 
the  right  of  the  Third  Army  in  conformity  with 
the  movement  farther  south.  .  .  .  The  enemy's 
advance  at  the  junction  of  the  Third  and  Fifth 
Armies  was  not  made  without  heavy  sacrifice.  In 
the  retirement  of  our  troops  there  was  no  panic 
of  any  sort.  Units  retreated  stubbornly  from  one 
position  to  another  as  they  found  them  turned 
and  threatened  with  isolation ;  but  at  many  points 
fierce  engagements  were  fought,  and  wherever  the 
enemy  attempted  a  frontal  atack  he  was  beaten 
off  with  loss.  .  .  .  South  of  this  point,  however, 
the  enemy  pressed  forward  rapidly  through  the 
gap  which  he  had  made,  and  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  part  of  the  South  African  Brigade,  gth  Division, 
near  Marrieres  Wood,  north  of  Clery.  These 
troops  maintained  a  most  gallant  resistance  until 
4.30  p.m.,  when  they  had  fired  off  all  their  am- 
munition, and  only  about  100  men  remained  un- 
wounded.  Early  in  the  afternoon  German  infantry 
entered  Combles,  and  having  gained  the  high 
ground  at  Morval,  were  advancing  towards  Lcs 
Boeufs.  Their  continued  progress  threatened  to 
sever  the  connection  between  the  Fifth  and  Third 
Armies,  and  the  situation  was  serious.  In  view 
of  this  situation  the  5th  and  4th  Corps  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back  to  the  general  line,  Bazcntin — 
Le  Sars — Grevillers — Ervillers.  Meanwhile  the 
leading  troops  of  the  3Sth  Division,  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  G.  McK,  Franks,  which 
was  arriving  at  Bray-suf-Somme,  and  certain  com- 
posite battalions  composed  of  all  available  troops 


in  the  Albert  area,  and  including  tanks  personnel 
with  Lewis  guns,  were  hurried  forward  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  to  the  support  of  the  7th 
Corps.  During  the  afternoon,  also,  units  of  the 
ist  Cavalry  Division  reached  Montauban.  The 
enemy  had  already  passed  Clery,  and  was  pressing 
the  remaining  troops  of  the  9th  and  21st  Divisions 
hard  when  these  various  bodies  of  troops  came 
into  action.  The  15th  Battalion,  Cheshire  Regi- 
ment, and  the  15th  Battalion,  Notts  and  Derby 
Regiment,  of  the  3Sth  Division  checked  the  enemy 
by  a  successful  counter-attack,  and  thereafter  a 
line  was  taken  up  and  held  from  the  river  at  Ham 
to  Trones  Wood  and  Longueval.  For  the  moment 
the  danger  in  this  sector  was  averted.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Third  Army 
was  carried  out  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  as  on  the  right 
flank  bodies  of  German  infantry  were  already  be- 
tween our  troops  and  the  positions  to  which  they 
were  directed  to  fall  back.  In  this  withdrawal 
valuable  service  was  rendered  by  twelve  machine 
guns  of  the  63rd  Division,  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
in  Les  Boeufs.  These  guns  held  up  the  enemy's 
advance  from  Morval  at  a  critical  period,  firing 
25,000  rounds  into  the  enemy's  advancing  masses, 
and  by  their  action  enabling  their  division  to 
reach  the  position  assigned  to  it.  By  nightfall  the 
divisions  of  the  sth  Corps  had  taken  up  their 
line  successfully  between  Bazentin,  High  Wood, 
Eaucourt,  I'Abbaye,  and  Ligny-Thilloy.  Before 
midnight  the  troops  of  the  IV.  Corps,  who  had 
carried  out  their  withdrawal  by  stages  in  the  face 
of  constant  attacks,  were  established  on  the  line 
assigned  to  them  west  of  Bapaume,  between  La 
Barque  and  Ervillers.  Touch  between  the  several 
divisions  of  the  V.  Corps  and  between  the  V.  and 
IV.  Corps,  however,  was  not  properly  established." 
—Ibid. 

16.  Fight  for  the  Soilme  crossings. — "South 
of  Peronne  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  March 
passed  comparatively  quietly;  but  with  the  dawn 
powerful  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to 
force  the  crossings  of  the  Somme,  and  these  at- 
tempts were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  recog- 
nized points  of  passage.  ...  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, hostile  forces  which  had  crossed  the  river  at 
St.  Christ  and  Bethencourt  were  attacked  and 
driven  back  by  troops  of  the  Sth  Division.  .  .  . 
Our  troops  offered  vigorous  resistance,  and  opposite 
Ham  a  successful  counter-attack  by  the  i-Sth  (Pio- 
neer) Battahon,  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infan- 
try, 6ist  Division,  materially  delayed  his  advance. 
At  nightfall  the  line  of  the  river  north  of  Epenan- 
court  was  still  held  by  us,  but  the  gap  opposite 
Pargny  had  been  enlarged,  and  the  enemy  had 
reached  Morchain.  South  of  that  point  the  20th 
Division,  with  its  left  flank  in  the  air  and  having 
exhausted  all  reserves  in  a  series  of  gallant  and 
successful  counter-attacks,  fell  back  during  the  aft- 
ernoon to  the  line  of  the  Libermont  Canal,  to 
which  position  the  great  weight  of  the  enemy's 
attacks  from  Ham  had  already  pressed  back  the 
troops   on   its  right." — Ibid. 

17.  Retreat  from  Chauny. — "In  the  area  be- 
tween the  Somme  and  the  Oisc  the  enemy's  at- 
tacks had  recommenced  at  dawn  in  thick  fog,  and 
were  pressed  with  great  energy.  Troops  of  the 
20th  and  36th  Divisions  at  Eaucourt  and  Cugny 
found  their  retreat  endangered  by  the  progress 
made  by  the  enemy  on  their  flanks,  and  extricated 
themselves  with  difficulty,  falling  bark  on  \'iile- 
sclve,  and  ultimately  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guiscard.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  mounted  troops, 
in    particular,    was    invaluable,    demonstrating    in 
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marked  fashion  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
cavalry  have  still  to  play  in  modern  war.  .  .  . 
Though  French  troops  were  cominj;  rapidly  to 
the  assistance  of  the  111.  Corps,  which  on  this  day 
passed  under  the  command  of  the  Third  French 
Army,  the  Allied  forces  were  not  yet  in  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  up  the  enemy's  advance.  Alter 
heavy  fighting  throughout  the  morning  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Chauny,  our  line  was  gradually 
forced  back  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  town. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  the  French  and  British 
troops  immediately  north  of  the  Oise  were  with 
drawn  to  the  ridge  above  Crepigny,  whence  the 
line  ran  across  the  high  ground  covering  Noyon 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Guiscard  and  Libermont." 
—Ibid. 

18.      Ancre    crossed. — "During     the     night     of 
the     24th-2Sth     March     constant     lighting     took 
place     on     the    northern    portion    of     the     battle 
front     about     Sapignies     and     Behagnies,     where 
the     enemy     made     determined     but     unsuccess- 
ful   efforts   to    break   through.     On    the   following 
day  the  enemy  maintained  great  pressure  on  this 
front   from   Ervillers  to   the   south.     Shortly   after 
dawn  a   very   heavy  attack  on  our  positions  east 
of  the  Arras-Bapaume  road  between  Favreuil  and 
Ervillers    was    repulsed    with    great    loss,    and    a 
counter-attack  by  the  42nd  Division  .  .  .  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Sapignies.     Later  in  the  morning  the 
2nd  Division  beat  off  an  attack  at  Ligny-Thilloy, 
and  our  positions  to  the  north  of  this  point  were 
maintained    practically    unchanged    until    midday. 
At   noon    fresh   attacks   developed   in   great   force, 
and    under    the    weight    of    the    assault    the    right 
of  the  IV.  Corps,  with  which  the  divisions  of  the 
V.  Corps  were  not  in  touch,  was  gradually  pressed 
back.     The   enemy   gained   Grevillers,   .   .    .  North 
of  this  point  our  positions  were  substantially  main- 
tained, and  at  the  end  of  the  day  our  troops  still 
held  Ervillers,  where  the  ist/ioth  Battalion,  Man- 
chester Regiment,  42nd  Division,  had  repulsed  eight 
attacks.     On  the  north  bank  of   the  Somme  also, 
between   the   neighbourhood   of    Ham   and   Trones 
Wood,  all  the  enemy's  attacks  were  held.     Though 
their  left  flank  was  constantly  in  the  air,  the  vari- 
ous  forces   operating   in   this   sector   maintained  a 
gallant    and    most    successful    resistance    all    day, 
counter-attacking   frequently.     Prisoners  from   five 
German  divisions  were  taken  by  us  in  the  course 
of   this   fighting,   and   the   enemy's  casualties  were 
stated  by   them   to   have   been   abnormally   heavy. 
Between    Montauben    and    the    neighbourhood    of 
Grevillers,   however,   our   troops   had   been   unable 
to  establish  touch  on  the  line  to  which  they  had 
withdrawn  on  the  24th  March.     After  heavy  fight- 
ing throughout  the  morning  and  early  part  of  the 
afternoon,  in  which  the  63rd  Division  in  particu- 
lar, under  command  of  Major-General  C.  E.  Law- 
rie,  beat  off  a  number  of  stront;  assaults,  divisions 
commenced   to  fall  back  individually  towards  the 
Ancre,  widening  the  gap  between  the  V.  and  IV. 
Corps.     During  the  afternoon   the   enemy   reached 
Courcelette,  and  was  pressing  on  through  the  gap 
in  our  line  in  the  direction  of  Pys  and  Irles,  seri- 
ously threatening  the  flank  of  the  IV.  Corps.     It 
became  clear  that  the  Third  Army,  which  on  this 
day  had  assumed  command  of  all  troops  north  of 
the    Somme,    would    have    to    continue    the    with- 
drawal of  its  centre  to  the  line  of  the  River  Ancre, 
already  crossed  by  certain  of  our  troops  near  Beau- 
court.     All  possible  steps  were  taken  to  secure  this 
line,  but  by  nightfall  hostile   patrols   had  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ancre  north  of  Miraumont 
and  were  pushing  forward  between  the  flanks   of 
the  V.  and  IV.  Corps  in  the  direction  of  Serre  and 


Puisieux-au-Mont.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the 
IV.  Corps  fell  back  by  stages  during  the  night  and 
morning  to  the  line  Bucquoy-Ablainzevelle,  in 
touch  with  the  VI.  Corps  about  Boyelles.  On  the 
right  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Third  Army 
were  withdrawn  under  orders  to  the  line  Bray-sur- 
Somme-Albert,  and  thence  took  up  positions  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ancre  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaumont  Ilamel.  In  spite  of  the  dangerous 
gap  about  Serre  the  general  position  on  the  Third 
Army  front,  though  still  serious,  gave  less  cause 
for  an.xiety.  Considerable  reinforcements  had  now 
come  into  line,  and  had  shown  their  ability  to  hold 
the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  becoming  tired, 
while  the  transport  difficulties  experienced  by  him 
in  the  area  of  the  old  Somme  battlefield  were  in- 
creasing. Other  reinforcements  were  coming  up 
rapidly,  and  there  seemed  every  hope  that  the 
line  of  the  Ancre  would  be  secured  and  the  enemy 
stopped  north  of  the  Somme." — General  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

ig.  Situation  south  of  the  Somme. — "South 
of  the  Somme  the  situation  was  less  satisfactory. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  defensive  line  along 
the  river  and  canal  had  been  lost,  and  that  which 
was  still  held  by  us  was  endangered  by  the  progress 
made  by  the  enemy  north  of  the  Somme.  All  local 
reserves  had  already  been  put  into  the  fight,  and 
there  was  no  immediate  possibility  of  sending 
further  British  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
divisions  in  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
forces  engaged  were  increasing  steadily,  and  on  this 
day  our  Allies  assumed  responsibility  for  the  battle 
front  south  of  the  Somme,  with  general  control  of 
the  British  troops  operating  in  that  sector.  The 
situation  still  remained  critical,  however,  for  every 
mile  of  the  German  advance  added  to  the  length 
of  front  to  be  held,  and  while  the  exhaustion  of 
my  divisions  was  hourly  growing  more  acute, 
some  days  had  yet  to  pass  before  the  French 
could  bring  up  troops  in  sufficient  strength  to 
arrest   the  enemy's  progress." — Ibid. 

20.  Allied  position  in  Noyon  attacked. — "Dur- 
ing the  night  the  enemy  had  gained  possession  of 
Guiscard,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  25th 
March,  strongly  attacked  the  Allied  positions  on 
the  wooded  spurs  and  ridges  east  and  north-east  of 
Noyon.  The  position  of  the  French  and  English 
batteries  north  of  the  Oise  Canal  became  hazard- 
ous, and  they  were  accordingly  withdrawn  across 
the  canal  at  Appilly.  Dismounted  troops  of  the 
Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  actively  assisted  in 
covering  this  withdrawal,  which  was  successfully 
completed  at  i  p.  m.  Shortly  afterwards  another 
heavy  attack  developed  in  this  sector  and  was 
checked  after  hard  fighting.  At  the  close  of  this 
engagement,  troops  of  the  i8th  Division  retook  the 
village  of  Babceuf  by  a  brilliant  counter-attack, 
capturing  150  prisoners.  Early  in  the  fight  French 
armoured  cars  rendered  valuable  service  and  killed 
a  number  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  enemy's 
progress  south  and  west  of  Guiscard  had  continued, 
and  that  night  his  troops  entered  Noyon.  The 
French  and  British  troops  to  the  east  of  the  town 
were  therefore  ordered  to  withdraw  southwards 
across  the  Oise,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  26th 
March  this  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 
After  this  date,  the  troops  of  the  III.  Corps  were 
gradually  relieved  by  the  French  reinforcements 
and  sent  north  to  rejoin  the  Fifth  Army." — Ibid. 
21.  Retreat  from  the  Somme. — "On  the  Fifth 
Army  front,  also  fighting  had  recommenced  at  an 
early  hour.  Hostile  attacks  at  Licourt  and  to  the 
south  of  it  widened  the  gan  between  the  XVIII.  and 
XIX.  Corps  and  the  enemy  entered  Nesle,  forcing 
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the  French  and  British  troops  back  to  the  high 
ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ingon  River, 
south-west  of  the  town.  To  the  south  of  this 
point  his  troops  crossed  the  Libermont  Canal, 
while  to  the  north  the  right  of  the  XIX.  Corps 
was  slowly  pushed  back  in  the  direction  of  Chaul- 
nes.  .  .  .  Our  troops  were  gradually  withdrawn 
during  the  evening  to  the  general  line  Hattencourt- 
Estrees-Frise,  the  39th  Division  delivering  a  coun- 
ter-attack south  of  Biaches  to  cover  the  with- 
drawal in  that  area.  A  gap  still  existed  between 
the  XVIII.  and  XIX.  Corps  west  of  Nesle,  and 
the  Germans  had  already  reached  Liancourt  Wood, 
when  the  6ist  Brigade  of  the  20th  Division,  which 
had  hitherto  been  engaged  with  the  36th  Division 
farther  south,  was  brought  up  in  busses  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  I  iancourt.  Though  reduced  to 
some  450  rifles  in  its  previous  fighting,  the  brigade 
successfully  held  up  the  enemy's  advance  and  made 
it  possible  for  the  remainder  of  its  division  to  with- 
draw unmolested  through  Roye  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  March." — Ibid. — "It  was  now  the  si.xth 
day  of  the  battle,  March  26.  The  danger  of  the 
Germans  reaching  Amiens  and  driving  in  a  wedge 
between  the  British  and  French  armies  was  very 
high.  Haig  had  ordered  his  last  reserves  to  the 
point  of  danger,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Petain  would  be  able  to  send  the  French  reserves 
to  the  battlefield  in  time.  It  was  ...  in  this 
emergency  that  the  conference  at  Doullens  ap- 
pointed Foch  to  the  supreme  command  [see  be- 
low: 25],  and  by  so  doins;  inspired  the  weary 
leaders  and  their  men,  battling  against  great  odds, 
with  fresh  confidence.  Already,  though  they  did 
not  yet  know  it,  the  valour  and  endurance  in 
adversity  of  our  men  was  being  rewarded,  for  the 
Germans,  equally  weary,  could  not  sustain  the 
momentum  of  their  attack.  Our  airmen,  who 
watched  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  from  above, 
have  described  how,  in  its  last  stages,  the  infantry 
upon  both  sides  were  too  exhausted  to  move,  save 
at  a  slow  walk,  and  would  lie  for  hours  opposite 
each  other  without  firing,  having  lost  the  energy 
10  load  and  fire,  save  in  a  real  emergency  Luden- 
dorff  had  .  .  .  planned  to  get  the  last  ounce  out 
of  his  men  and  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time  in 
reliefs  had  left  them  to  fight  on  until  sheer  ex- 
haustion made  them  almost  impotent.  He  had 
hoped  that  before  that  stage  of  exhaustion  was 
reached  he  would  have  driven  a  wide  breach  in 
our  line,  but  he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  dog- 
gedness  of  the  British  infantry-man.  .  .  .  The  line, 
though  badly  bent,  was  still  a  line,  held  by  bat- 
talions reduced  to  the  size  of  companies,  brigades 
to  the  strength  of  weak  battalions,  but  still  held. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  while  Ludendorff  was 
trying  to  get  up  fresh  troops  to  the  front  and 
Foch  was  hurrying  up  the  French  reserves  from 
the  south  to  our  aid,  and  it  was  then  that  an  im- 
provisation of  Cough's  gave  just  the  time  needed 
for  our  Allies  to  come  up.  He  directed  General 
Grant,  his  Chief  Engineer,  to  assemble  every  man 
he  could  collect  from  his  training  schools,  his 
engineers  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  troops  em- 
ployed in  .<:pcrial  jobs  behind  the  army,  and  form 
them  into  a  reinforcing  force.  Later,  as  the  Chief 
Engineer  was  required  for  his  proper  duties,  the 
command  of  this  miscellaneous  body  was  given  to 
General  Carey  who  happened  to  be  free,  and  it  be- 
came known  to  fame  as  Carey's  I'orce.  It  was  joined 
by  Canadian  and  American  railway  construction  en- 
gineers, who  were  cnKaged  in  laying  railway  lines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens.  These  men, 
thouKh  but  few  of  them  had  had  any  real  military 
training,  volunteered  to  fight,  as  had  the  American 


railway  engineers  who  had  fought  with  Byng's 
men  when  the  Germans  made  their  counter-attack 
at  Cambrai  in  November,  191 7,  and  were  the  first 
American  soldiers  to  take  part  in  battle  on  the 
Western  front.  With  this  exception  this  little 
band  of  Carey's  consisted  almost  wholly  of  men 
included  in  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Army,  but, 
being  hastily  brought  together  they  lacked  the 
equipment  of  an  organised  force.  Nevertheless, 
this  reinforcement,  together  with  the  skill  and  de- 
votion of  our  cavalry,  who,  on  our  right,  repeated 
in  even  more  trying  circumstances  their  achieve- 
ments during  the  retreat  from  Mons,  and  with  the 
aid  of  divisions  brought  up  to  Amiens  from 
Cough's  extreme  right,  as  they  were  relieved  by 
the  French,  just  enabled  the  battered  remnant  of 
the  Fifth  Army  to  bar  the  direct  road  to  Amiens 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Australians  from  the  north 
and  of  the  French  troops  from  the  south  once  more 
established  a  firm  barrier  against  the  tide  of  the 
German  invasion." — F.  Maurice,  Last  four  months, 
pp.  41-43. — "On  the  26th  March  these  were  posted 
by  General  Grant,  in  accordance  with  orders  given 
by  the  Fifth  Army  Commander,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  Amiens  defences  between  Mezieres,  Marcelcave, 
and  Hamel.  .  .  .  Except  for  General  Carey's  force 
there  were  no  reinforcements  of  any  kind  behind 
the  divisions  which  had  been  fighting  for  the  most 
part  continuously  since  the  opening  of  the  battle. 
In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  the  thinness  of 
our  fighting  line,  the  Fifth  Army  Commander  did 
not  deem  it  practicable  for  our  troops  to  attempt 
to  maintain  the  Hattencourt-Frise  positions  if  seri- 
ously attacked.  Accordingly,  orders  had  been  given 
on  the  niL,ht  of  the  2Sth  March  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy  continuing  his  assaults  in  strength, 
divisions  should  fall  back,  fighting  rearguard  ac- 
tions, to  the  approximate  line  Le  Quesnoy-Rosieres- 
Proyart.  This  line  was  intended  to  link  up  with 
the  right  of  the  Third  Army  at  Bray." — Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

22.  Attempt  to  sever  the  Allied  ARinES. — 
"On  the  morning  of  the  26th  March  the  enemy 
recommenced  his  attack  in  strength  south-west- 
wards and  westwards  from  Nesie,  in  the  double 
hope  of  separating  the  French  and  British  Armies 
and  interfering  with  the  detraining  arrangements 
of  our  Allies  by  the  capture  of  Montdidier.  Heavy 
attacks  developed  also  about  Hattencourt,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  St.  Quentin-.\miens  road, 
and  at  Herbecourt.  Under  the  pressure  of  these 
assaults  our  divisions  commenced  to  withdraw 
slowly  in  accordance  with  orders  to  the  line  indi- 
cated above.  ...  As  the  British  forces  retired 
westwards,  however,  the  French  troops  on  their 
right  were  gradually  forced  back  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  beyond  Roye,  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  French  and  British  Armies  of  which 
the  enemy  took  immediate  advantage.  To  fill  this 
gap,  the  36th  and  30th  Divisions,  which  on  the 
previous  day  had  been  withdrawn  to  rest,  were 
put  once  more  into  the  battle  and  speedily  became 
involved  in  heavy  fighting  about  Andechy  and  to 
the  north  of  that  place.  Though  the  enemy  had 
penetrated  behinrl  them  and  had  taken  Erches,  the 
troops  of  the  36th  Division  at  .Andechy  maintained 
a  most  gallant  resistance  until  afternoon  of  the 
27th  March,  thereby  playing  no  small  part  in 
preventing  the  enemy  from  breaking  through  be- 
tween the  Allied  Armies.  ...  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  although  the  enemy's  thrust  west  of  Rove 
had  pressed  back  our  right  somewhat  beyond  the 
positions  to  which  it  had  been  intended  to  with- 
draw, the  British  forces  south  of  (he  Sommc  were 
in    (ouch   with   the   French,   and   the   ccneral   line, 
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Guerbigny  —  Rouvroy-en-Santerre  —  Proyart,  had 
been  taken  up  successfully." — Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  July   -'o,  lyiS. 

23.  Germans'  northern  advance  stopped. — 
"Meanwhile,  north  of  the  Somme  the  battle  was 
entering  upon  its  final  stages;  though  the  enemy's 
effort  was  not  yet  fully  spent  and  his  troops  were 
still  capable  of  powerful  attacks.  During  the 
morning  of  the  26th  March  our  troops  continued 
the  taking  up  of  the  Ancre  line  vviihoul  much 
interference  from  the  enemy,  but  between  Hamel 
and  Puisieux  the  situation  was  not  yet  clear.  A 
gap  still  existed  in  this  area  between  the  V.  and 
IV.  Corps,  through  which  bodies  of  German  in- 
fantry worked  tlieir  way  forward  and  occupied 
Colincamps  with  machine  guns.  These  machine 
guns  were  silenced  by  a  section  of  field  artillery 
of  the  2nd  Division,  which  gallantly  galloped  into 
action  and  engaged  them  over  open  sights.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  troops  of  the  New  Zealand  Divi- 
sion .  .  .  retook  Colincamps,  while  a  brigade  of 
the  4th  Australian  Division  .  .  .  filled  the  gap 
between  Hebuterne  and  Bucquoy.  In  the  fighting 
in  this  area  our  light  tanks  came  into  action  for 
the  first  time  and  did  valuable  service.  With  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  our  line  on  this  part  of  the 
front  became  stable,  and  all  attempts  made  by 
the  enemy  during  the  day  to  drive  in  our  positions 
about  Bucquoy  and  to  the  north  were  repulsed 
with   great   loss." — Ibid. 

24.  Withdrawal  from  Bray-sur-Somme. — 
"Farther  south,  the  Bray-sur-Somme — Albert  line 
had  been  taken  up  successfully  on  the  night  of 
the  25th-26th  March,  and  fighting  of  a  minor 
character  occurred  during  the  morning,  particularly 
at  Meaulte,  where  troops  of  the  gth  Division  beat 
off  a  strong  attack.  Owing,  however,  to  a  mis- 
understanding, the  Bray-sur-Somme — Albert  line 
was  regarded  by  the  local  commander  as  being 
merely  a  stage  in  a  further  retirement  to  the  line 
of  Ancre,  south  of  Albert.  Accordingly,  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  26th  March,  the  with- 
drawal was  continued,  and  when  the  higher  com- 
mand became  aware  of  the  situation  the  move- 
ment had  already  proceeded  too  far  for  our  former 
positions  to  be  re-established.  By  the  time  the 
withdrawal  had  been  stopped  the  right  of  the 
Third  Army  rested  on  the  Somme  about  Sailly-le- 
Sac ;  while  the  Fifth  Army  still  held  the  south 
bank  of  the  Somme  north  of  Proyart,  about  five 
miles  farther  east.  The  left  fiank  of  the  Fifth 
Army,  therefore  was  dangerously  uncovered,  being 
protected  merely  by  the  natural  obstacle  of  the 
river  and  an  improvised  force  of  350  men  with 
Lewis  guns  and  armoured  cars  which  had  been 
sent  up  to  hold  the  crossings." — Ibid. 

25.  General  Foch  appointed  to  take  com- 
mand OF  THE  Allied  arches. — On  March  25,  "the 
enemy  seemed  to  have  every  prospect  of  separat- 
ing the  British  and  French  forces  about  Roye,  the 
Fifth  and  Third  Armies  on  the  Somme,  and  the 
5th  and  4th  Corps  at  Serre.  .  .  .  One  strong  hand 
must  be  on  the  helm  and  one  only.  ...  On  the 
23rd  Haig,  after  seeing  Retain,  telegraphed  to 
London  asking  that  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  should  come  out  at  once.  At  the 
request  of  the  Prime  Minister  Lord  Milner  also 
crossed  the  Channel  on  the  24th.  Next  day  he 
met  Retain  and  Foch  at  Compiegne,  and  found 
the  former  still  anticipating  a  German  attack  else- 
where and  unwilling  to  stake  too  much  on  the 
Amiens  area.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th,  Milner  and 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  met  Clemenceau  and  Poincare, 
Haig,  Foch  and  Retain.  .  .  .  That  conference,  held 
amid  the  backwash  of  the  great  retreat,  marked  in 


a  sense  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  supreme  commander-in-chief  strongly 
urged  by  Milner  and  supported  by  Clemenceau, 
was  accepted  by  Retain  and  welcomed  by  Haig. 
For  the  post  there  could  be  only  one  choice.  .  .  . 
Foch  was  unanimously  chosen.  He  was  by  uni- 
versal consent  the  master  mind  among  the  Allied 
generals.  The  most  learned  and  scientific  soldier 
in  Europe,  he  had  shown  his  greatness  in  the  field 
at  the  Marne  and  First  Ypres;  but  for  long  his 
genius  had  been  hampered,  partly  by  professional 
jealousies,  partly  by  the  exponents  of  that  political 
game  which  he  whole-heartedly  despised.  .  .  .  His 
guiding  hand  had  been  present  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme;  but  during  the  first  half  of  1917  he 
had  suffered  from  confused  relations  between  the 
Army  and  politicians.  The  Versailles  Council  had 
brought  him  again  to  the  front.  .  .  .  [Now  the 
Allies]  turned  to  him  with  one  accord,  and  that 
evening  it  was  announced  that  Foch  had  assumed 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  West.  .  .  .  [At  first 
he  was  charged  'to  co-ordinate  the  action  of  the 
Allied  armies  on  the  western  front.'  On  April  3, 
he  was  given  'strategic  direction  of  the  military 
operations.'  It  was  not  until  April  24  that  he 
received  the  'commandment-in-chief  of  the  Allied 
armies.']" — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War, 
V.  4,  pp.  203-205. — "This  situation  resulted  in  a 
conference  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
question  of  having  an  allied  Commander  in  Chief. 
After  much  discussion,  during  which  my  view 
favoring  such  action  was  clearly  stated,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  General  Foch  selected.  His 
appointment  as  such  was  made  April  3  and  was 
approved  for  the  United  States  by  the  President  on 
April  16.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  under  which 
General  Foch  exercised  his  authority  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

" 'Beauvais,  April  3,  1918. 

"  'General  Foch  is  charged  by  the  British, 
French  and  American  Governments  with  the  co- 
ordination of  the  action  of  the  allied  armies  on 
the  western  front;  to  this  end  there  is  conferred 
on  him  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its  effective 
realization.  To  the  same  end,  the  British,  French 
and  American  Governments  confide  in  General 
Foch  the  strategic  direction  of  military  operations. 
The  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  British,  French 
and  American  armies  will  exercise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  tactical  direction  of  their  armies.  Each 
Commander  in  Chief  will  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  his  Government,  if  in  his  opinion  his  army  is 
placed  in  danger  by  the  instructions  received  from 
General  Foch. 

"'[Signed]  G.  Clemenceau. 

"  'Retain. 
"  'F.   Foch. 
"  'Llovd   George. 
"'D.  H.AiG,  F.  M. 
"  'Henry  Wilson, 

'"General,  3,  4,  18. 
"'Tasker  H.  Bliss, 

"  'General  and  Chief 
of  Staff. 
'"John    J.    Pershing, 

"'General,  U.S.A.'" 

— General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report,  Sept.  i, 
1919. — The  original  formula  of  March  26  which 
was  written  by  Foch  himself  read:  "  'By  the 
decision  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  General  Foch  has  been  entrusted  with 
co-ordinating  on  the  Western  front  the  operations 
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of  the  French  and  British  armies,  whose  com- 
manders-in-chief .  .  .  should  give  him  all  the  in^- 
formation  necessary  for  establishing  such  co-ordi- 
nation.' .  .  .  [Marshal  Foch  after  receiving  his  new 
powers  lost  no  time  in  taking  action.]  He  went 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  to  Dury,  just  south 
of  Amiens,  to  see  General  Gough.  He  ordered 
him  to  hold  on  at  any  cost  to  the  line  La  Neu- 
villeles-Braye  —  Chuignolles  —  Rosieres-en-Santerre 
— Erches — Guerbigny,  and  told  him  that  French 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  relieve  his  men.  At 
Dury  he  also  met  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
group  of  French  Armies  (the  First  and  Third 
Armies)  commanded  by  General  Fayolle.  He  told 
this  officer  that,  in  osder  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
Amiens,  General  Fayolle's  troops  must  hold  at 
all  costs  the  line  then  occupied  by  the  British  Fifth 
Army  from  Neuville-les-Braye  to  Rouvroy  and 
Guerbigny,  and  must  also  support  and  relieve  as 
soon  as  possible  the  British  south  of  the  Somme 
without,  however,  endangering  the  area  south  of 
Roye,  which  was  to  be  defended  foot  by  foot." — 
C.  J.  C.  Grant,  Marshal  Foch  (Army  Quarterly, 
Jan.,  1921). — "In  that  first  week  which  followed 
the  fateful  meeting  at  Doullens  of  March  26, 
when  he  was  given  supreme  control,  Foch  .  .  . 
rushed  troops  to  the  point  of  danger.  They  were 
brought  up  by  train,  by  marches,  in  motor-lorries, 
in  busses;  with  or  without  transport,  with  or  with- 
out their  proper  complement  of  supplies  and  am- 
munition. The  point  was  to  get  to  the  battlefield 
men  who  could  fight;  details  of  organisation  could 
be  straightened  out  afterwards.  So  by  inspiring 
those  under  him  with  his  own  fierce  energy,  Foch 
in  the  first  ten  days  of  his  tenure  of  command 
brought  to  the  battle  nearly  twice  as  many  troops 
as  had  been  estimated  for  by  the  French  staff, 
and  by  so  doing  built  up  a  barrier  against  which 
the  waves  of  German  troops  beat  in  vain." — F. 
Maurice,  Last  jour  months,  p.  SS- 

26.  Germans  in  Albert. — "During  the  night  of 
the  26th-27th  March,  the  enemy  had  gained  pos- 
session of  Albert  after  some  fighting  with  the 
British  rearguards  in  the  town,  and  obtained  a 
footing  in  Aveluy  Wood.  His  efforts  to  force 
our  positions  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the 
Ancre,  however,  met  with  no  success,  and  several 
attempts  made  by  him  on  the  27th  March  to 
debouch  from  Albert  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss  to  his  troops.  About  midday,  a  series  of 
strong  attacks  commenced  all  along  our  front  from 
about  Bucquoy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamehn- 
court,  in  the  course  of  which  the  enemy  gained 
possession  of  Ablainzevelle  and  Ayette.  Elsewhere, 
all  his  assaults  were  heavily  repulsed  by  troops 
of  the  62nd  Division,  .  .  .  and  of  the  42nd  and 
Guards  Divisions.  On  the  remainder  of  our  front 
north  of  the  Somme,  save  for  minor  readjustments 
of  our  line  at  certain  points,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  captured  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
machine  guns,  our  positions  remained  unchanged." 
— General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20, 
1918. 

27.  Fight  for  the  Rosieres  line. — "South  of 
the  Somme,  meanwhile  the  enemy  had  recom- 
menced his  attacks  at  about  8.30  a.m.  [on  the 
27th]  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifth  Army  front 
and  against  the  French.  The  line  occupied  by 
our  troops  at  this  time,  had  it  been  maintained, 
would  have  preserved  Amiens  from  serious  bom- 
bardment, and  orders  were  issued  that  every  effort 
was  to  be  made  to  hold  our  positions.  ...  At  10 
a.  m.  the  8th  Division  at  Rosieres  had  already  re- 
pulsed a  heavy  attack,  and  the  enemy  was  pressed 
hard  against  our  positions  in   the   neighbourhood 


of  Pioyart.  The  results  of  the  unfortunate  with- 
drawal now  became  apparent.  The  enemy  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  held  by  him 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme  in  the  rear  of 
our  troops,  and  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  destroy 
or  hold  the  river  crossings,  began  to  pass  strong 
parties  of  infantry  to  the  south  bank  at  Cerisy. 
Being  heavily  attacked  in  front  and  with  bodies 
of  the  enemy  established  south  of  the  river  in 
their  immediate  rear,  our  troops  at  Proyart  and 
to  the  north  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The 
enemy  gained  Framerville,  Proyart,  and  Morcourt, 
and  endeavoured  to  advance  southwards  behind 
our  line.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  reserves  be- 
hind this  front  other  than  the  composite  force 
already  referred  to,  the  situation  was  serious. 
Troops  of  the  ist  Cavalry  Division  were  hurried 
across  the  river  and  occupied  Bouzencourt,  in 
which  neighbourhood  they  had  sharp  fighting.  .  .  . 
South  of  Harbonnieres,  the  8th  Division  held  the 
village  of  Rosieres  against  all  attacks  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy.  South  of  this  point, 
as  far  as  Arvillers,  troops  of  the  24th,  30th,  and 
20th  Divisions  maintained  their  positions  substan- 
tially unchanged  throughout  the  day,  though  be- 
yond their  right  flank  the  enemy  passed  Davens- 
court  and  captured  Montdidier.  During  the  night 
of  the  2  7th-28th  March,  parties  of  the  enemy 
worked  their  way  southwards  from  Morcourt  and 
Cerisy  and  entered  Bayonvillers  and  V/arfusee- 
Abancourt,  astride  the  main  Amiens  road.  Our 
troops  east  of  these  places  were  seriously  endan- 
gered, and  in  the  early  morning  of  28th  March 
were  directed  to  withdraw  to  the  line  Vrely-Mar- 
celcave.  Our  line  from  Marcelcave  to  the  Somme 
was  manned  by  Carey's  Force,  with  the  ist  Cav- 
alry Division  in  close  support.  .  .  .  The  position  of 
our  troops  at  Arvillers  and  Vrely,  however,  in  the 
deep  and  narrow  salient  between  the  Avre  and 
Luce  Rivers,  was  rapidly  becoming  untenable.  The 
enemy  was  pushing  southwards  from  Guillaucourt, 
and  beyond  our  right  flank  had  entered  Contoire 
and  was.  pressing  the  French  troops  back  upon 
Hangest-en-Santerre.  ...  At  nightfall  we  held 
approximately  the  Amiens  defence  line  on  the 
whole  front  south  of  the  Somme  from  Mezieres  to 
Iganucourt  and  Hamel.  The  nature  of  the  fighting 
on  the  southern  portion  of  the  battle  front  where 
our  troops  had  been  engaged  for  a  full  week  with 
an  almost  overwhelming  superiority  of  hostile 
forces  had  thrown  an  exceptional  strain  upon  the 
Fifth  Army  Commander  and  his  Staff.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  efficiency  which  a  continuance 
of  such  a  strain  might  have  entailed,  I  decided  to 
avail  myself  of  the  services  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fourth  Army,  which  was  at  this  time  in  reserve. 
General  Sir  H.  S.  Rawlinson,  .  .  .  who  had  but 
recently  given  up  the  command  on  appointment 
to  Versailles,  accordingly  returned  to  his  old  Army, 
and  at  4.30  p.m.  on  this  day  assumed  command 
of  the  British  forces  south  of  the  Somme.  At 
the  same  time  the  construction  of  new  defence  lines 
made  necessary  by  the  enemy's  advance  called  for 
the  appointment  of  an  able  and  experienced  Com- 
mander and  Staff  to  direct  this  work  and  extem- 
porise garrisons  for  their  defence.  I  accordingly 
ordered  General  Gough  to  undertake  this  impor- 
tant task." — Ibid. — "By  evening  of  March  28  the 
worst  of  the  crisis  was  over,  though  the  great 
battle  was  by  no  means  ended.  .  .  .  Checked  on 
the  northern  battle-front,  Ludendorff,  on  April  4, 
made  one  more  attempt  to  reach  Amiens  by  the 
southern  route  in  a  battle  which  lasted  till  the 
evening  of  the  lifth;  but  Foch's  vigorous  methods 
had  already  brought  up  sufficient  French  troops. 
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and  the  great  German  effort  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Allied  armies  had,  for  the  time  being, 
worn  itself   out." — F.  Maurice,  Last  four  months, 

P-  45- 

28.  Attack  on  Arras. — "Meanwhile  between  7 
and  8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  March 
fighting  of  the  utmost  intensity  had  broken  out 
north  of  the  Somme  from  Puisieux  to  north-cast 
of  Arras.  Finding  himself  checked  on  the  north- 
ern flank  of  his  attack,  the  enemy  on  this  day 
made  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  greater  freedom 
for  the  development  of  his  offensive,  and  struck 
in  great  force  along  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe  at 
Arras.  This  development  of  the  battle,  which  had 
been  foreseen  as  early  as  the  23rd  March,  involved 
the  right  of  the  XIII.  Corps,  ...  on  the  right 
of  the  First  Army,  and  represented  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  original  front  of  attack.  A  Ger- 
man success  in  this  sector  might  well  have  had  far- 
reaching  effects.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
enemy  hoped  to  achieve  great  results  by  this  new 
stroke,  and  that  its  failure  was  a  serious  set-back 
to  his  plans.  After  a  bombardment  of  great  vio- 
lence three  fresh  German  divisions  advanced  to 
the  assault  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Scarpe 
River  against  the  positions  held  by  the  4th  and  56th 
British  Divisions,  .  .  .  and  were  supported  in  their 
attack  by  the  two  German  divisions  already  in 
line.  According  to  captured  documents,  the  en- 
emy's immediate  object  was  to  gain  the  general 
line  Vimy — Bailleul — St.  Laurent — Blangy,  when 
three  special  assault  divisions  were  to  carry  the 
Vimy  Ridge  on  the  following  day.  Immediately 
south  of  the  Scarpe  four  German  divisions  were 
engaged,  to  two  of  which  were  assigned  the  tasks 
of  capturing  Arras,  and  the  heights  overlooking  the 
town.  This  assault,  the  weight  of  which  fell  on 
the  3rd  and  15th  British  Divisions,  .  .  .  was  sup- 
ported by  powerful  attacks,  in  which  eleven  hostile 
divisions  were  engaged,  along  our  whole  front 
southwards  to  beyond  Bucquoy.  Still  farther 
south,  as  far  as  Dernancourt,  strong  local  attacks 
were  delivered  at  different  points.  The  methods 
followed  by  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  were  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  him  on  the  21st  March, 
but  in  this  instance  the  thick  fog  which  had  played 
so  decisive  a  part  on  that  day  was  absent.  In 
consequence,  our  artillery  and  machine  guns  were 
given  every  opportunity  to  engage  the  German 
infantry  both  when  assembling  and  while  advanc- 
ing to  the  attack,  and  the  heaviest  losses  were  in- 
flicted on  them  by  our  fire.  Immediately  prior  to 
the  assault,  masses  of  German  infantry  with  artil- 
lery in  rear  of  them  were  observed  drav/n  up  in 
close  formation  on  Greenland  Hill,  and  were  shelled 
by  our  artillery.  North  of  the  Scarpe,  about 
Roeux,  great  execution  was  done  at  point-blank 
range  by  single  guns  which  we  had  placed  in 
forward  positions  close  up  to  our  front  line  The 
enemy's  infantry  in  this  sector  are  reported  to 
have  advanced  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
six  lines,  and  on  the  whole  front  our  machine 
gunners  obtained  most  favourab'e  targets.  The 
weight  and  momentum  of  his  assault  and  the  cour- 
atre  of  his  infantry,  who  sought  to  cut  their  way 
through  our  wire  by  hand  under  fire  of  our  ma- 
chine guns,  sufficed  to  carry  the  enemy  through  the 
gaps  which  his  bombardment  had  made  in  our 
outpost  line.  Thereafter,  raked  by  the  fire  of  our 
outposts,  whose  garrisons  turned  their  machine 
guns  and  shot  at  the  enemy's  advancing  lines  from 
flank  and  rear,  and  met  by  an  accurate  and  in- 
tense fire  from  all  arms,  his  troops  were  every- 
where stopped  and  thrown  back  with  the  heaviest 
loss  before  our  battle  positions.     A  second  attack 


launched  late  in  the  afternoon  north  of  the  Scarpe, 
after  a  further  period  of  bombardment,  was  also 
repulsed  at  all  points.  At  the  end  of  the  day  our 
battle  positions  astride  the  Scarpe  were  intact 
on  the  whole  front  of  the  attack,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning successful  counter-attacks  enabled  us  to  push 
out  a  new  outpost  line  in  front  of  them.  Mean- 
while the  surviving  garrisons  of  our  original  out 
post  line,  whose  most  gallant  resistance  had  played 
so  large  a  part  in  breaking  up  the  enemy's  attack, 
had  fought  their  way  back  through  the  enemy, 
though  a  party  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  Scaforth 
Highlanders,  4th  Division,  remained  cut  off  at 
Roeux  until  successfully  withdrawn  during  the 
night.  On  the  southern  portion  of  his  attack,  the 
enemy's  repulse  was,  if  possible,  even  more  com- 
plete than  on  the  new  front  east  of  Arras.  At- 
tacks on  the  Guards  Division  and  on  the  31st 
Division  were  defeated  after  all-day  fighting.  .  .  . 
With  this  days  battle,  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  whole  front  of 
his  attack,  the  first  stage  of  the  enemy's  offensive 
weakened  and  eventually  closed  on  the  5th  April. 
During  these  days  hostile  pressure  continued  south 
of  the  Somme,  and  after  much  fierce  and  fluctuat- 
ing fighting  in  this  area,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  strong  local  attacks  also  on  the  northern  portion 
of  the  battle  front,  the  enemy  on  the  4th  and  5th 
April  made  final  unsuccessful  efforts  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  Allies.  These  attacks,  however, 
though  formidable,  lacked  the  weight  that  had 
made  his  earher  successes  possible,  while  the 
strength  of  the  Allied  positions  increased  from  day 
to  day.  .  .  .  [We]  retook  Ayette  with  192  pris- 
oners."— General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July 
20,   1918. 

29.  Fighting  in  the  Avre  and  Luce  valleys. — 
"During  these  latter  days  the  problem  south  of  the 
Somme  was  to  disengage  the  divisions  which  had 
been  fighting  since  the  21st  March,  and  given  them 
an  opportunity  to  reorganize.  Profiting  by  the 
great  weariness  of  our  troops,  the  enemy  was 
making  progress  by  local  attacks  rather  than  by 
general  attacks  in  force,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  it  been  possible  to  put  in  fresh  troops  a 
few  days  earlier,  the  enemy's  advance  could  have 
been  stopped  and  even  turned  back  without  much 
difficulty.  The  divisions  of  the  III.  Corps,  which 
had  already  been  heavily  engaged,  were  on  their 
way  to  reinforce  our  line.  These  troops,  however, 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  on  the  29th  March  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  front  south  of  the 
Somme  was  held  by  Carey's  Force,  assisted  by  the 
ist  Cavalry  Division  and  such  troops  of  the  divi- 
sions originally  engaged  as  it  had  not  yet  been 
found  possible  to  withdraw.  In  rear  of  these 
troops,  a  few  of  the  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Army 
were  given  a  brief  opportunity  to  reassemble.  Hos- 
tile pressure  recommenced  during  the  morning  of 
20th  March  from  Demuin  southwards,  and  in 
spite  of  vigorous  counter-attacks  our  troops  and 
the  French  were  forced  back  from  Mezieres.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  enemy  established  a  footing  in 
Moreuil  Wood,  and  on  the  following  morning  at- 
tacked on  both  sides  of  the  River  Luce.  Our  line 
in  Moreuil  Wood  was  restored  by  a  brilliant  coun- 
ter-attack carried  out  by  the  Canadian  Cavalry 
Brigade,  supported  by  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade,  but 
the  enemy  gained  possession  of  Demuin.  North  of 
the  Luce  also  the  enemy  made  some  progress,  but 
in  the  afternoon  was  held  up  and  finally  driven 
back  into  Aubercourt  by  counter-attacks  carried 
out  by  troops  of  the  66th  Division  and  the  3rd 
Australian  Division,  Major-General  Sir  J.  Monash 
.  .  .  commanding  the  latter  division.  .  .  .  The  fight- 
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ing  between  the  Avre  and  the  Luce  continued 
during  the  evening  of  this  day,  and  in  the  alter- 
noon  of  the  31st  March  developed  into  strong  at- 
tacks between  Moreuii  and  Demuin.  Powerful 
assaults  were  delivered  also  on  the  French  front 
as  far  south  as  Montdidier.  In  both  cases  the 
enemy  made  progress  after  heavy  fighting,  at  the 
close  of  which  troops  of  the  8th  Division  carried 
out  a  successful  counter-attack,  thereby  consid- 
erably improving  the  situation  West  of  Moreuii 
Wood.  At  the  end  of  the  day  our  line  ran  from 
Moreuii  Station  to  Hangard,  and  thence  to  our  old 
line  west  of  Warfusee — Abancourt.  ...  On  the 
2nd  April,  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of 
the  enemy's  offensive,  no  attack  took  place  on  the 
British  front  south  of  the  Somme." — Ibid. 

30.  German  final  effort. — "On  the  4th  and  5th 
April  the  enemy  made  a  final  effort  to  prevent  the 
French  and  British  line  from  becoming  stable. 
The  principal  attack  on  the  4th  April  was  made 
south  of  the  Somme,  and  involved  the  whole  of 
the  British  front  between  the  river  and  Hangard, 
where  we  joined  the  French,  and  also  the  French 
Army  on  our  right.  The  first  assault  delivered  at 
7  a.  m.,  after  a  comparatively  short  bombardment, 
was  completely  repulsed  on  the  right  of  our  line, 
but  on  the  left  obliged  our  troops  to  fall  back  to 
the  west  of  Hamel  and  Vaire  Wood.  During  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  again  attacked  heavily  on 
the  right,  and  caused  our  line  to  be  withdrawn  a 
short  distance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hangard 
Wood.  The  enemy  attacked  in  dense  formation, 
and  his  infantry  afforded  excellent  targets  for  our 
artillery  and  machine  guns.  .  .  .  The  attack  on  the 
French  front  succeeded  in  making  some  progress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Avre  River.  On  the  5th  April 
the  principal  German  effort  was  made  north  of 
the  Somme,  the  enemy  attacking  heavily  on  prac- 
tically the  whole  front  from  Dernancourt  to  be- 
yond Bucquoy.  Strong  local  attacks  were  made 
also  south  of  the  Somme  about  Hangard,  where 
French  and  British  troops  had  severe  fighting  until 
late  in  the  day,  and  in  the  sector  immediately 
south  of  the  river,  where  the  attacking  German 
infantry  were  stopped  by  our  artillery  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  .  .  .  With  the  failure  of  his  attacks 
on  the  4th  and  5th  April  the  enemy's  offensive  on 
the  Somme  battle  front  ceased  for  the  time  being, 
and  conditions  rapidly  began  to  approximate  to  the 
normal  type  of  trench  warfare,  broken  only  by 
occasional  local  attacks  on  either  side." — General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

31.  General  Gough's  confidentl\l  report  on 
THE  Battle  of  St.  Quentin. — "The  sth  Army 
consisted  of  fourteen  Infantry  divisions  and  three 
Cavalry  divisions.  It  was  evident  before  March 
I  that  a  great  attack  was  pending  on  the  Sth 
Army.  .  .  .  Within  a  seventy-five  mile  radius  of 
the  centre  of  the  army  front  lay  some  thirty  to 
fifty  German  divisions,  who  could  concentrate  on 
the  army  by  road  and  rail  in  three  days.  The 
utmost  energy  was  urged  on  all  corps  to  get  on 
with  the  necessary  defensive  works  of  all  kinds, 
and  time  for  rest  and  training  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.    .    .    . 

"The  battle:  At  or  just  before  S  A.M.,  March 
21,  a  very  heavy  bombardment  opened  all  along 
the  army  front.  By  5.15  A.M.  all  corps  received 
orders — 'Man  Battle  Stations.'  ...  Up  to  8.30  A.  M. 
no  infantry  action  was  reported,  but  bombardment 
was  heavy.  .  .  .  Between  9.40  A.  M.  and  10.30 
A.M.  reports  came  in  of  hostile  attacks.  .  .  .  Be- 
tween 10.30  A.M.  and  11.30  A.M.  reports  came 
in  showing  that  the  attack  was  general  along  the 
whole  army  front.     Between  11.30  A.M.  and  1.30 


P.M.  it  became  evident  that  the  hostile  attack 
was  being  made  in  overwhelming  masses  along 
nearly  all  the  army  front.  ...  In  fact  it  was  be- 
coming evident  to  me  about  this  time  and  during 
the  afternoon,  that  1  would  shortly  have  to  make 
a  decision  between  lighting  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  sth  Army  or  carrying  out  a  delaying  action, 
which,  while  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy, 
held  him  up  as  long  as  possible,  but  always  main- 
tained a  contact,  even  though  battered  and  thin 
line,  between  him  and  the  arrival  of  the  General 
Reserves,  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  French 
Chiefs.  I  was  aware  that,  from  the  British  sources, 
I  could  only  expect  one  division  at  a  time,  at 
intervals  of  seventy-two  hours,  and  that  the  first 
to  arrive  could  not  be  expected  for  seventy-two 
hours.  The  French  division,  after  the  first  two, 
would  not  arrive  any  faster.  Such  Reserves  were 
bound  to  appear  too  slowly  to  enable  me  to  main- 
tain my  whole  front  of  forty  miles  for  several  days 
with  the  divisions  at  my  disposal,  when  that  front 
was  being  attacked  along  its  whole  front  and  when 
every  division  I  possess  was  being  hard  pressed 
and  would  require  relief  in  two  or  three  days.  .  .  . 
In  the  case  of  the  French,  these  divisions  would  be 
arriving  without  their  guns,  their  transport,  or 
any  sufficient  signal  or  other  staff  organisation. 
...  By  nightfall,  March  21st,  the  situation  on  the 
army  front  was  as  follows:  .  .  .  The  Army  front 
on  the  battle  zone  of  forty  miles  remained  intact 
except  for  three  serious  breaches  and  one  minor 
breach.  .  .  .  The  situation  as  the  result  of  one 
day's  fighting  against  immense  odds  and  holding 
such  a  long  line  so  thinly  under  the  very  adverse 
conditions  of  a  dense  fog,  might  have  been  consid- 
ered very  satisfactory  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  very  few  Reserves  were  at  hand  to  fill 
the  gaps,  to  organise  counter-attacks,  or  to  sus- 
tain the  struggle  for  six  or  eight  more  days,  and 
that  the  losses  had  been  severe.  .  .  . 

"Friday,  March  22:  ...  By  11  A.  M.  it  became 
apparent  that  the  enemy  was  continuing  his  at- 
tack as  heavily  as  ever.  .  .  .  During  the  rest  of 
the  day  heavy  fighting  continued  along  the  whole 
army  front.  ...  In  consequence  of  this  situation, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  the  inadequacy  of 
their  numbers  to  hold  seriously  the  length  of  front 
involved,  and  the  knowledge  that,  except  for  one 
French  division  and  some  French  cavalry  in  the 
3rd  Corps  area,  no  support  could  possibly  reach 
the  fighting  line  before  Sunday  morning,  the  24th 
inst.,  I  decided  on  a  further  withdrawal  behind 
the  Somme.  .  .  .  Information  from  G.  H.  Q.  in- 
formed me  that  two  French  Divisions  and  one 
French  cavalry  division  might  be  expected  about 
Noyon  during  the  course  of  Friday  night,  22nd 
inst.,  and  the  Sth  British  Division  would  be  de- 
training at  Nesle  and  west  of  it  during  Saturday 
and  Sunday  night.  None  of  these  troops  could  be 
expected  in  the  liring-line,  and  then  only  gradually, 
till  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  first  brigade  of  the  8th  Division  was  able  to 
take  post  along  the  line  of  the  Somme.  Informa- 
tion also  reached  me  that  the  35th  British  Division 
was  to  join  me,  but  this  was  not  due  till  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Sth. 

"Satin-dwy,  March  23:  During  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  reports  arrived  saying  that  the 
enemy  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Crozat  Canal. 
During  the  day  heavy  fighting  again  continued 
along  the  whole  of  the  army  front.  ...  At  about 
4  P.M.,  3rd  Cori)s  reported  that  the  French 
troops  were  coming  into  action — one  regiment,  gth 
Division,  south  of  Flavy  Ic  Martel,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  the   same   division — to   meet  the  threat 
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on  the  left  flank,  in  the  direction  of  Golancourt; 
while  the  loth  Division  was  coming  up  still  far- 
ther to  the  west  and  filling  what  was  tending  to 
become  a  gap  between  the  3rd  Corps  and  the  right 
of  the  1 8th  Corps.  .  .  .  During  the  night  of  the 
23rd-24th,  the  8th  Division  commenced  to  reach 
the  line  of  the  river  (i.e.,  the  Somme),  coming 
up  as  they  detrained.  ...  1  may  here  say  that 
in  all  the  subsequent  heavy  hghtmg  the  division 
showed  its  line  spirit  and  good  training  to  great 
advantage.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
junction  with  the  18th  Corps  was  ever  satisfac- 
torily established.  .  .  .  LThis  Sth  British  Division 
was  the  first  and  practically  only  British  reinforce- 
ment that  ever  reached  Gough.J 

"Sunday,  March  24;  During  this  day  the  enemy 
continued  his  pressure  on  the  3rd  Corps  and  the 
French,  who  were  now  coming  into  this  area.  .  .  . 
As  the  command  passed,  from  this  date,  to  the 
3rd  French  Army,  1  do  not  propo.se  here  to  deal 
further  in  detail  with  the  operations  of  the  3rd 
Corps.  .  .  .  By  2  P.M.  the  right  of  the  Sth  Division 
had  been  pushed  back  west  of  Potte.  .  .  .  [After 
the  Sth  British  Division,  some  brigades  of  the  35th 
Division  were  the  only  other  British  troops  to 
reach  Gough,  but  on  Monday  morning  these  were 
taken  away  from  him,  and  passed  under  Byng.J 

"Alonday,  March  25:  Early  on  this  morning  the 
French  Command,  under  orders  of  General  Fayolle, 
took  over  up  to  the  Somme.  .  .  .  [Fayolle  even 
then  only  had  the  133rd  French  Division,  which 
came  into  action  on  Monday,  besides  the  French 
Divisions  that  had  been  heavily  engaged  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  viz.,  125th,  gth,  loth,  62nd,  and 
22nd;  not  more  than  six  in  all,  and  these  certainly 
insufficiently  equipped,  and  probably  by  no  means 
complete;  on  Tuesday,  the  French  35th,  and  on 
Wednesday  the  French  56th,  162nd,  and  i66th 
came  into  action;  ten  French  divisions  only,  there- 
fore, came  into  action  during  a  continuous  battle 
lasting  one  week.  .  .  .  These  French  divisions  were 
the  framework  of  the  3rd  French  Army  under 
Humbert,  and  the  ist  under  Debeney,  Fayolle  be- 
ing commander  of  the  Army  group.]" — General 
Gough,  Confidentiail  report  on  the  battle  of  St. 
Quenlin. 

32.  German  order  for  battle. — Marshal  von 
Ludendortf's  official  .\ccount. — "Shortly  before 
we  left  Spa  [the  German  headquarters],  His  Maj- 
esty issued  the  order  for  the  first  great  battle.  I 
will  quote  the  material  portion  of  this  order  in 
full  to  save  a  detailed  description  of  our  plans. 
By  way  of  explanation  I  may  remark  that  the 
preparations  for  the  great  battle  are  indicated  by 
the  rubric  'Michael,'  and  that  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  attack  were  only  inserted  when  we  knew 
for  certain   that   our   preparations   were   complete. 


'Main  Headquarters, 


'10-3-18. 


'By  His  Majesty's  Orders: 


"'i.  The  Michael  attack  will  take  place  at  21.3. 
The  first  attack  on  the  enemy's  lines  is  fixed  for 
9.40  A.M. 

"'2.  The  first  great  tactical  objective  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht's  army  group  is  to  cut 
off  the  English  in  the  Cambrai  salient  and  reach 
the  line  Croisilles  (southeast  of  Arras)  Bapaume- 
Peronne.  If  the  attack  of  the  right  wing  (17th 
Army)  proceeds  favorably  this  army  is  to  press  on 
beyond  Croisilles.  The  further  task  of  this  army 
group  is  to  push  forward  in  the  general  direction 
Arras-Albert,  keep  its  left  wing  on  the  Somme  at 


Peronne,  and,  intensifying  its  pressure  on  the  right 
wing,  compel  the  retirement  of  the  English  front 
facing  the  6th  Army  also,  and  release  further  Ger- 
man troops  from  trench  warfare  for  the  general 
advance.    .   .   . 

"  'The  German  Crown  Prince's  army  group  will 
first  gain  the  line  of  the  Somme  south  of  the 
Umignon  stream  (this  flows  into  the  Somme  south 
of  Peronne)  and  the  Crozat  Canal  (west  of  La 
Fere).  By  pushing  on  rapidly  the  i8th  Army 
(right  wing  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  group) 
is  to  secure  the  crossings  of  the  Somme  and  the 
canal.'  " 

— Marshal  P.  L.  von  Hindenburg,  Out  of  my  life, 
V.  2,  p.  152. 

March  21,  "the  first  English  position  has  disap- 
peared, and  in  its  place  there  extends  a  wide  and 
desolate  crater-field.  ...  At  other  places  the  Eng- 
hsh  are  defending  themselves  with  great  stubborn- 
ness. Near  Epehy,  for  example,  they  defended  the 
edge  of  the  village  until  the  evening.  Farther 
south,  however,  Lcmpire,  Ronssoy,  Hargicourt, 
Villeret,  and  Pontru  have  been  taken.  The  storm- 
ing troops,  with  indescribable  energy,  overran  the 
crater-field  and  are  now  storming  beyond  the 
chains  of  hills  west  of  the  captured  villages,  of 
which  the  fields  and  meadows  have  long  since 
been  transformed  into  desolate  steppes.  The  Eng- 
Hsh  sought  to  make  a  stand  in  the  artillery  posi- 
tion. The  ground  favored  them;  but  their  artil- 
lery was  too  much  overcome  to  support  their 
infantry  effectively.  The  German  batteries,  on  the 
other  hand,  pressed  forward.  The  fire  continued 
to  be  directed  on  the  crater-land,  whilst  the  pio- 
neers were  building  a  road  through  the  wilderness 
of  mire,  and  on  the  first  day  of  attack  the  artillery 
followed  up  the  storming  troops.  At  many  points 
the  artillery  protecting  position  was  broken 
through.  Even  in  the  declining  evening  the  loftily 
situated  ruins  of  Templeux,  with  the  whole  of  the 
strongly  constructed  quarries,  were  taken. 

"The  second  day  also  began  with  a  thick  fog. 
Its  impenetrable  veil  favored  the  English  retire- 
ment. The  German  attacking  artillery,  which  was 
brought  forward  over  the  crater  zone,  had  at  first 
small  objectives.  The  fire  of  the  English  guns  of 
heavy  caliber  barred  the  few  crossings  through  the 
miry  field.  But  German  field  batteries  galloped 
between  the  towers  of  smoke.  They  were  thus 
able  closely  to  support  the  infantry  atack.  At  7 
o'clock  the  firing  began  against  the  second  British 
position.  Hardly  an  hour  later  the  triple  wire 
entanglements  protecting  it  were  broken  through. 
The  fog  continued  beyond  midday.  The  infantry 
stormecl  farther  into  the  field  of  mist.  Afterwards, 
in  unceasing  pursuit,  it  followed  the  artillery.  At 
midday  companies  which  had  pushed  forward  had 
already  reached  Roisel.  Fighting  continued  des- 
perately around  the  station.  Numerous  guns  were 
captured  here.  At  the  same  time  English  detach- 
ments continued  to  hold  out  on  the  heights  south 
of  Templeux.  Their  machine-gun  fire  struck  the 
German  advancing  troops  in  the  flanks,  but  not 
for  long.  Before  our  storming  waves,  advancing 
over  the  chains  of  hills,  rises  the  English  Army. 
Close  bands  of  prisoners  were  streaming  back- 
wards. In  the  roads  field  grays  were  followed 
by  chains  of  reserves  and  columns.  The  enemy 
retreats  to  his  third  position.  North  of  the  Cologne 
Brook  their  wire  entanglements  were  reached  even 
before  nightfall.  Bright  sunshine  favored  the 
progress  of  the  German  offensive  between  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Oise  on  the  second  day's  fighting. 
On  the  whole  front  of  attack  the  German  infantry, 
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determined  upon  victory,  unceasingly  pressed  for- 
ward. The  German  artillery  fire  tiad  produced  its 
effect.  The  strong  obstacles  which  had  been  pre- 
pared during  many  months  were  destroyed.  The 
English  trenches  were  transformed  into  graves, 
which  were  full  of  dead.  Whilst  the  first  lines  in 
places  were  only  thinly  occupied,  the  English  of- 
fered a  brave  resistance  in  their  second  position, 
which  was  broken  down  in  a  desperate  struggle. 
The  dugouts  had  to  be  taken  in  hard  hand-to- 
hand  fighting.  Here  the  superiority  of  the  German 
infantry  showed  itself  in  the  best  hght.  Unex- 
pectedly commenced  and  extremely  effective,  Ger- 
man artillery  preparation  only  allowed  the  counter- 
effect  of  the  English  to  be  brought  into  action 
gradually.  The  German  losses  were  thus  surpris- 
ingly light.  In  the  captured  second  English  posi- 
tion many  closely-massed  counter-attacks  had  to 
be  warded  off,  two  of  which,  supported  by  tanks, 
took  place  in  the  evening  of  March  21st  in  the 
region  of  Doignies,  after  the  capture  of  the  village 
of  Vaulx-Vraucourt.  Sixteen  tanks  were  destroyed 
by  artillery  and  infantry  fire  and  trench  mortar 
fire.  The  English  suffered  unusually  heavy  losses 
during  their  fruitless  counter-attacks.  The  booty 
and  number  of  prisoners  are  continually  increas- 
ing. A  single  German  regiment  captured  30  guns 
near  Monchy.  In  the  advance  beyond  the  heights 
south  of  Maissemy,  German  storming  troops  en- 
countered enemy  batteries.  After  three  of  them 
had  been  blown  up,  an  additional  one  was  de- 
stroyed before  the  troops  passed  farther  on.  On 
the  whole  front  our  battle  aviators  participated 
successfully  in  the  fighting,  bombs  being  freely 
dropped  on  the  railway  stations  of  Chaulnes,  Roye, 
and  Noyon.  Good  hits  on  arriving  trains,  as  well 
as  great  explosions  at  the  station  of  Compiegne, 
were  observed.  Further  strong  explosions  in  the 
direction  of  Behagnies  confirmed  the  excellent  effect 
of  our  long-distance  fire,  v.'hich  was  well  supported 
by   our  artillery  aviators. 

"The  decision  in  the  Monchy-Cambrai-St.  Quen- 
tin-La  Fere  battle  was  brought  about  by  a  surprise 
overrunning  of  the  third  position.  South  of 
Bernes,  the  English,  on  March  22nd,  had  sent 
forward  fresh  forces  from  Amiens  into  these  posi- 
tions. The  troops  had  scarcely  reached  these  posi- 
tions, and  their  machine  guns  had  not  been 
fetched  forward,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
GeriTian  attack.  On  the  23rd  the  mist  lifted  earher 
than  on  the  preceding  days,  and  the  English  gave 
way  over  the  whole  front.  It  is  true  that  their 
rearguards  defended  every  hilly  ridge,  but  in  a 
short  time  they  were  driven  out  of  every  new 
position  they  took  up.  The  superiority  of  the 
German  leaders  and  troops  made  itself  felt  to  the 
full.  The  English  artillery  sacrificed  itself  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat.  Their  batteries  moved  back 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  before  the  German 
storming  waves.  In  raging,  rapid  fire  they  shot 
away  their  munitions,  and  then  attempted  to 
limber  up  and  to  drive  away.  Under  our  shrapnel  and 
machine-gun  fire  numerous  batteries  could  not  be 
got  away,  whilst  others  were  captured  with  their 
teams.  The  counter-attacks  made  by  the  tanks 
helped  just  as  little.  Gun  and  mine-thrower  fire 
put  most  of  them  out  of  action  before  they  got 
properly  working.  One  tank,  which  broke  out  into 
the  German  infantry  line,  was  rendered  harmless 
by  the  clever  deed  of  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
who  sprang  upon  the  tank  and  killed  the  crew 
by  means  of  revolver  shots  fired  through  the  air- 
hole in  the  covering  of  the  tank.  South  of 
Peronne,  on  the  Somme,  we  advanced.  .\\.  the 
same  time  other  detachments  pressed  forward  to- 


wards Peronne  and  to  tne  north  of  it.  Here  the 
English  undertook  counter-attacks  from  the  town. 
Their  companies,  however,  fled  when  the  Germans 
stormed  towards  them.  Peronne  is  in  flames. 
What  the  French,  after  careful  work,  had  built 
up  after  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  English  destroyed  before  their  retreat. 
But  the  retreat  was  over-hasty,  and  rich  booty 
remained  behind  on  every  hand.  Automobiles 
with  Enghsh  staffs  left  the  town  shortly  before  the 
Germans  arrived.  Between  the  retreating  columns 
the  tanks  traveled,  which  no  longer  dared  to  make 
fresh  attacks.  German  battle-plan  squadrons  ac- 
companied the  retreat.  Their  machine-guns  and 
bombs  brought  death  and  confusion.  British  air- 
men did  not  accept  battle,  and  flew  away  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  German  chaser  airmen. 

"On  the  battlefield  between  the  Scarpe  and  the 
Oise,  within  a  period  of  three  days  from  the  21st 
to  the  23rd  instant,  the  Enghsh  Army  suffered 
the  greatest  defeat  in  British  history.  The  suc- 
cesses achieved  in  the  great  victory  are  such  as 
have  not  been  nearly  approached  by  the  Entente 
since  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  positions  in 
the  western  theater.  The  English  offensive  near 
Arras  in  April,  1916,  was  made  on  a  front  12 
miles  wide;  the  Anglo-French  attack  on  the  Somme 
in  July,  1916,  was  made  on  double  that  width; 
the  French  attacked  on  the  Aisne  in  191 7  on  a 
width  of  24  miles.  The  English  big  attack,  pre- 
pared for  months  in  Flanders,  never  exceeded  a 
space  of  18  miles,  and  the  whole  of  the  territorial 
gains  of  almost  half  a  year's  fighting  only  amounted 
to  36  square  miles.  In  the  three  days'  battle  in 
the  west,  the  Germans  made  a  territorial  gain  of 
700   square   miles. 

"On  March  24th,  the  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria,  with  the  armies  of  Generals  [Otto]  von 
Below  and  von  der  Marwitz,  again  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  tremendous  struggle  near  Bapaume. 
General  Kiihne  broke  through  the  strong  positions 
of  the  enemy  to  the  northeast  of  Bapaume  in  bitter 
fighting;  the  troops  of  General  Griinert  and  Gen- 
eral Staabs,  coming  from  the  east  and  southeast, 
drove  the  enemy  back  via  Ypres  and  Sailly.  The 
stubborn  enemy  resistance,  which  had  been  reen- 
forced  with  French  forces,  was  broken  in  violent 
battles.  Freshly  brought-up  troops  and  numerous  , 
tanks  threw  themselves  against  our  advancing 
troops  along  the  roads  leading  from  Bapaume  to 
Cabrai  and  Peronne.  They  could  not  bring  about 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  In  the  eve- 
ning, defeated,  they  streamed  back  again  in  a 
westerly  direction.  During  the  course  of  a  night 
battle,  Bapaume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Hot  fighting  developed  for  the  possession  of  Com- 
bles  and  the  heights  situated  to  the  west.  The 
enemy  was  defeated.  English  cavalry  attacks 
broke  down.  We  are  now  standing  to  the  north  of 
the  Somme,  in  the  middle  of  the  former  Somme 
battlefield.  The  German  Crown  Prince,  with  the 
army  of  General  von  Hutier,  forced  a  passage 
across  the  Somme  below  Ham.  His  victorious 
troops,  in  bitter  fighting,  mounted  to  the  west  of 
the  Somme.  Violent  counter-attacks  by  English 
infantry  and  cavalry  broke  down  with  sanguinary 
losses.  The  town  of  Nesic  was  taken  by  storm 
this  evening.  Between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise 
the  troops  which  penetrated  across  the  Crozat 
Canal  had,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  taken 
by  storm  the  strongly-fortified  and  stubbornly- 
defended  position  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
canal.  In  hot  fighting  the  English,  French  and 
Americans  were  thrown  back  through  the  pathless 
wooded  country   via   La   Neuville   and  Villequier- 
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Aumont.  The  attack  continued  yesterday.  French 
infantry  and  cavalry  divisions,  which  were  brought 
forward  for  counter-thrust,  were  thrown  back 
with  sanguinary  losses.  .  .  .  Guiscard  and  Chauny 
were  captured  in  the  evening.  We  bombarded  the 
fortress  of  Paris  with  long-range  guns.  The  enemy 
casualties  are  unusually  heavy.  .  .  .  More  than 
4S,ooo  prisoners  have  been  ascertained,  many  more 
than  600  guns,  thousands  of  machine  guns,  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  munitions  and  impiunienls, 
great  stores  of  supplies  and  pieces  of  clothing. 

"In  continuation  of  the  great  battle  in  France 
our  troops  on  March  25  achieved  fresh  successes. 
Engliih  divisions  brought  up  from  Flanders  and 
Italy  with  the  French  threw  themselves  against 
our  troops  in  desperate  attacks.  They  were  de- 
feated. .  .  .  Grevillers  [was  taken  by  von  Below 
and  Marwitz].  They  captured  Irles  and  Mirau- 
mont  and  have  crossed  the  Ancre.  English  troops 
freshly  brought  forward  attacked  violently  on  a 
wide  front  from  the  direction  of  Albert.  The 
enemy  was  driven  back  after  a  bitter  struggle.  We 
crossed  the  Bapaume-Albert  road,  near  Courcclette 
and  Pozieres.  To  the  south  of  Peronne,  General 
von  Hofacker  has  forced  a  passage  across  the 
Somme,  and  has  taken  by  storm  the  height  of 
Maisonette,  .  .  .  [as  well  as]  Biaches  and  Barleux. 
Strong  enemy  counter-attacks  wore  themselves  out 
before  our  lines.  The  army  of  General  von  Hutier, 
after  hard  fighting,  drove  the  enemy  back  near 
Marchelepot  and  Hattencourt  across  the  Peronne- 
Roye  railway.  The  tenaciously  defended  Etalon 
was  wrested  from  the  French  and  English.  .  .  . 

''Since  the  beginning  of  the  battle  93  enemy 
aeroplanes  and  six  captive  balloons  have  been 
brought  down.  The  booty  in  guns  has  increased 
to  963.  Over  100  tanks  are  lying  in  the  captured 
positions.  On  the  rest  of  the  Western  front  the 
artillery  battles  continued,  increasing  on  the  Lor- 
raine front  to  great  strength.  We  continued  the 
bombardment  of  the  fortress  of  Paris." — General 
E.  von  Ludendorff,  Official  report,  March  21-28, 
1918. 

"Whole  sections  of  the  English  front  had  been 
utterly  routed  and  were  retiring,  apparently  out 
of  hand,  in  the  direction  of  Amiens.  It  was  the 
progress  of  the  army  on  our  right  wing  which  was 
first  held  up.  To  get  the  battle  going  again  at  this 
■  point  we  attacked  the  hills  east  of  Arras.  The 
attempt  only  partially  succeeded  and  the  action 
was  broken  off.  Meanwhile  our  center  had  cap- 
tured Albert.  On  the  seventh  day  our  left  wing, 
guarding  against  French  attacks  from  the  south, 
pressed  forward  through  Roye  to  Montdidier. 
The  decision  was  therefore  to  be  south  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  Amiens.  But  here  also 
we  found  the  resistance  stiffening,  and  our  advance 
became  slower  and  slower.  The  hopes  and  wishes 
which  had  soared  beyond  Amiens  had  to  be  re- 
called. Facts  must  be  treated  as  facts.  Human 
achievements  are  never  more  than  patchwork. 
Favorable  opportunities  had  been  neglected  or 
had  not  always  been  exploited  with  the  same 
energy,  even  where  a  splendid  goal  was  beckoning. 
We  ought  to  have  shouted  into  the  ear  of  every 
single  man:  'Press  on  to  Amiens.  Put  in  your  last 
ounce.  Perhaps  Amiens  means  decisive  victory. 
Capture  Villers-Bretonneux  whatever  happens,  so 
that  from  its  heights  we  can  command  Amiens 
with  masses  of  our  heavy  artillery!'  It  was  in 
vain  ;  our  strength  was  exhausted.  The  enemy  freely 
reahzed  what  the  loss  of  Villers-Bretonneux  would 
mean  to  him.  He  threw  against  our  advancing 
columns  all  the  troops  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
The   French  appeared,  and  with  their  massed  at- 


tacks and  skillful  artillery  saved  the  situation  for 
their  allies  and  themselves.  With  us  human  nature 
was  urgently  voicing  its  claims.  We  had  to  take 
breath.  The  infantry  needed  rest  and  the  artillery 
ammunition.  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  we  were 
able  to  live  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  supplies  of 
the  beaten  foe ;  otherwise  we  should  not  even  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  Somme,  for  the  shattered 
roads  in  the  wide  shell-hole  area  of  the  first  enemy 
position  could  not  have  been  made  available  after 
days  of  work.  Even  now  we  did  not  give  up  all 
hope  of  capturing  Villers-Bretonneux.  On  April 
4th  we  made  another  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  village.  The  first  reports  of  the  progress 
of  our  attack  on  that  day  were  very  promising; 
but  the  next  day  brought  a  reverse  and  disillu- 
sionment at  this  point.  Amiens  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  was  subjected  to  a  long- 
range  bombardment  which  certainly  disturbed  this 
traffic  artery  of  our  foe  but  could  not  cut  it.  The 
'Great  Battle'  in  France  was  over.'  " — Marshal  P. 
L.  von  Hindenburg,  Out  of  my  life,  v.  2,  pp.  155- 
163. 

2,2,.  French  summary. — "The  first  German  ef- 
fort was  directed  against  the  section  occupied  by 
the  3rd  British  Army  (Byng)  and  the  5th  Army 
(Gough)  between  Arras  and  La  Fere.  About 
900,000  men  were  engaged  in  this  operation.  .  .  . 
On  March  21  after  a  brief  but  heavy  bombardment 
under  cover  of  a  thick  smoke  curtain  the  attack 
was  vigorously  pressed.  The  British  were  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  powerful  onslaught  and  their  front 
was  broken  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Crozat 
Canal.  The  British  fell  back,  abandoning  impor- 
tant military  material  and  stores,  and  losing  many 
thousands  of  men  as  prisoners.  In  their  retreat 
they  were  heavily  punished  by  the  Germans.  The 
nearest  French  divisions  hurried  to  the  assistance 
of  the  British.  The  3rd  [French]  Army  (Hum- 
bert) operated  to  recapture  Tergnier,  to  move  on 
Chauny  and  cover  the  valley  of  the  Oise.  A  new 
army  (Debeney)  was  formed  of  forces  from  the 
East  and  were  now  rapidly  transported  to  the 
front  by  railway  and  automobile.  To  this  army 
was  assigned  the  task  of  forming  a  barrage  on  the 
Avre,  between  Moreuil  and  Roye,  to  cover  Mont- 
didier and  protect  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Amiens.  The  3rd  Army  was  placed  under  the 
Chief  Command  of  General  Fayolle.  As  fast  as 
troops  arrived  they  were  thrown  into  battle.  Of 
first  importance  at  this  time  was  the  task  of  guard- 
ing the  Petite-Suisse  massive  between  Lassigny  and 
Noyon  which  formed  the  eastern  pillar  of  the  new 
line  of  defence  and  covered  the  road  to  Compiegne. 
On  March  26  the  Germans  captured  Roye,  and  on 
the  following  day  occupied  Montdidier.  The  Sth 
British  Army  (Gough)  which  had  received  the 
heaviest  German  attacks  was  dissolved  and  the 
troops  were  incorporated  with  the  3rd  Army.  The 
British  by  hurrying  up  powerful  reinforcements 
soon  reconstituted  their  forces.  A  group  acting 
under  orders  of  General  Carey,  made  up  of  scat- 
tered troops,  and  constantly  augmented  from  day 
to  day,  fought  the  Germans  at  Villers-Bretton- 
neux  and  succeeded  in  covering  Amiens.  The  Ger- 
man drive  on  Amiens  and  Compiege  having  been 
halted,  the  front  was  stabilized.  Hard  fighting 
ensued,  but  the  Montdidier  pocket  was  formed 
(April  4).  It  was  estimated  that  the  Germans  had 
lost  250,000  men.  They  claimed  a  great  victory 
and  the  capture  of  90,000  prisoners.'" — General  G. 
L.  Niox,  La  Grande  Guerre,  pp.  107- no. 

34.  Attack  on  Villers-Bretoneaux. — After  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Picardy,  the  front  around 
Amiens  was  fairly  quiet  for  some  weeks.    On  April 
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24,  however,  the  Germans  made  a  serious  effort 
with  four  divisions  to  break  through  to  Amiens, 
"and  for  a  time  were  in  possession  of  Villers-Bre- 
tonneux.  This  was  one  ox  ttie  lew  attacks  made  by 
the  Germans  in  which  they  used  tanks  with  success, 
and  it  was  their  tanks  which  cleared  a  way  into  the 
village  for  the  German  infantry.  The  situation  was 
highly  critical,  for  Rawhnson,  who  had  assumed 
command  on  the  Amiens  front  on  Gough  s  recall  to 
England,  was  very  weak,  Haig  having  called  upon 
him  for  every  man  he  could  spare  to  nourish  the 
battle  in  Flanders,  while  if  the  Germans  had  man- 
aged to  establish  themselves  a  very  short  distance 
to  the  west  of  Villers-Bretonneux  they  would  have 
been  able  to  look  down  upon  Amiens.  It  was  no 
time  for  hesitation,  and  a  brilliant  counter-attack 
made  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-four,  before  the 
Germans  had  time  to  establish  tfiemselves  in  their 
newly  won  positions,  saved  us  in  yet  another  crisis. 
In  this  counter-attack,  which  was  made  by  troops 
of  the  4th  and  5th  Australian  Divisions,  by  a 
mixed  brigade  made  up  from  the  i8th  and  s8th 
Divisions,  and  by  part  of  the  8th  Division,  which 
had  been  holding  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood, 
Villers-Bretonneux  was  recaptured  and  the  gate  to 
Amiens  was  securely  locked." — F.  Maurice,  LM,st 
jour  months,  pp.  49-50. 

(d)  Drive  for  the  channel  ports  (Battle  of  the 
Lys  or  Flanders). — "The  Germans  having  failed 
to  break  the  connection  between  the  French  and 
British  Armies  in  Picardy  now  started  an  offensive 
on  the  Flanders  front  whose  main  purpose  was  to 
drive  the  British  into  the  sea.  They  attacked  from 
both  banks  of  the  Lys  river  in  the  direction  of 
Hazebrouck,  attempting  also  to  win  the  crests  of 
the  Flanders  hills,  (Mont  Kemmel,  Mont  des  Cats, 
etc.)  which  formed  to  the  south  of  Ypres  the  only 
elevated  ground  in  that  region,  and  then  encircle 
tne  Ypres  sahent.  A  powerful  attack  (April  9) 
enabled  them  to  push  beyond  Armentieres  (April 
25).  The  2nd  British  Army  (Plumer)  fell  back  in 
good  order,  abandoning  ground  to  the  east  of 
Ypres.  The  resistance  of  the  Belgians  blocked  the 
Germans'  advance  to  the  north.  The  arrival  of 
strong  French  reinforcements  prevented  them  from 
establishing  themselves  on  any  of  the  Flanders 
heights  except  the  eastern  bastion,  Mont  Kemmel 
(April  25).  The  Battle  of  the  Lys  ended  with  a 
final  attack  on  Mont  Kemmel  and  the  general  sit- 
uation remained  the  same.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  Germans  lost  310,000  from  the  beginning  of 
the  March  offensive,  but  they  still  had  at  their 
C  r^osition  200  divisions." — General  G.  L.  Niox, 
1  .'  iirande  Guerre,  pp.  no-iii. 

I.  Change  in  German  plans. — "Hardly  had 
one  crisis  passed  before  another  arose.  •  On  April 
9  the  Germans  attacked  and  overwhelmed  the  Por- 
tuguese holding  a  portion  of  the  Flanders  front  to 
the  south  of  Armentieres.  Haig  had  greatly  weak- 
ened his  forces  in  the  north  in  order  to  find  troops 
to  ijavc  Amiens,  and  the  divisions  sent  to  the 
Sonime  had  to  some  extent  been  replaced  in  Flan- 
deni  by  exhausted  divisions  withdrawn  from  that 
baMle-lield  and  hastily  reconstituted  with  rein- 
forcements sent  out  from  England.  Thus  our  men 
passed  from  one  fiery  trial  to  another.  This  Flan- 
ders battle  had  been  considered  and  rejected  by 
Ludendorff  when  he  formed  his  original  plan,  but, 
finding  that  his  troops  on  the  Amiens  front  were 
checkt'l,  and  that  his  Seventeenth  Army,  which 
had  ati;;cked  Byng  and  Horni',  had  been  so  se- 
verely liandled  as  to  be  incapable,  for  a  time,  of 
further  <  ffort,  he  determined  to  revert  to  it  and  to 
drive  !nr  the  Channel  ports.  By  the  evening  of 
April  y  the  Germans  had  forced  their  way  across 


the  River  Lawe,  midway  between  Armentieres  and 
Bethune,  and  had  made  such  progress  as  to  en- 
danger our  hold  upon  both  towns." — F.  Maurice, 
Last  four  months,  p.  46. 

2.  Object  of  battle. — "Ludendorff  prepared  his 
attack  on  a  limited  scale.  Though  the  original 
nine  divisions  must  be  reinforced  later,  there  was 
no  intention  of  being  drawn  into  a  major  action. 
His  aim  was  to  push  through  between  La  Bassee 
and  Armentieres,  capture  Bethune,  and  form  a  de- 
fensive flank  along  the  Aire-La  Bassee  Canal. 
Then  he  would  direct  his  main  pressure  north- 
west, aiming  at  the  capture  of  Hazebiouck  and  the 
ridge  of  hills  north  of  Bailleul.  This  would  ut- 
terly dislocate  the  whole  British  front  towards  the 
coast,  and  compel  a  general  retirement  west  of 
Dunkirk  and  the  fioods  of  the  river  Aa.  The  Brit- 
ish would  be  forced  to  fight  hard  to  meet  the  peril, 
which  directly  menaced  Calais  and  Boulogne;  and 
when  Foch  had  flung  his  last  fresh  troops  into 
the  breach,  the  time  would  be  ripe  for  the  final 
thrust  for  Amiens  and  the  sea.  It  was  intended 
to  be  a  battle  for  a  sharply-defined,  though  ambi- 
tious, objective,  and  Ludendorff  had  assigned  to  it 
just  as  many  divisions  as  he  could  spare  without 
weakening  his  forces  for  the  major  operation  to 
follow.  These  divisions  were  not  shock  troops  in 
the  same  sense  as  those  which  had  attacked  on  the 
2ist  of  March." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great 
War,  V.  4,  pp.   219-220. 

3.  The  battle-ground. — "On  Ludendorff 's  plan 
it  was  to  be  a  strictly  subsidiary  operation,  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  way  for  his  main  task  on  the 
Somme.  He  proposed  to  allot  only  nine  divisions 
for  the  initial  stroke,  and  to  choose  a  battle-ground 
where  even  a  moderate  force  might  obtain  surpris- 
ing results.  That  battle-ground  was  the  area  most 
north  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  which  Prince  Rup- 
precht  in  the  preceding  December  had  proposed  to 
make  the  scene  of  the  main  operation.  The  Ger- 
man Staff  were  aware  that  it  had  already  been 
thinned  to  supply  ten  divisions  for  the  fighting  in 
the  south,  and  it  was  at  the  moment  weakly  held, 
largely  by  troops  exhausted  in  the  Somme  battle. 
Haig  had  drawn  especially  from  it,  because  the 
section  from  La  Bassee  to  the  Scarpe  seemed  to  be 
more  vital  to  the  enemy's  purpose,  and  because 
in  the  north  it  would  be  possible  to  give  ground 
and  retire  behind  certain  inundated  areas  without 
putting  the  whole  front  in  such  peril  as  would  at- 
tend a  retreat  from  Vimy.  But  that  northern  sec- 
tion had  many  attractions  for  German  e>es.  It 
was  far  enough  from  the  Amiens  battle  to  put  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  Allied  power  of  reinforce- 
ment. The  Germans  had  the  great  city  of  Lille  as 
a  screen  for  their  as.scmbly.  Certain  nodal  points 
of  communication,  like  Hazebrouck,  lay  at  no  great 
distance  behind  the  British  front.  Again,  any  ad- 
vance there  threatened  the  Channel  ports,  and 
might  be  expected  to  work  havoc  with  British 
nerves.  The  one  difficulty  was  the  marshy  land 
crisscrossed  by  dykes  and  canals,  but  the  dry  spring 
had  done  much  to  harden  its  water-logged  soil. 
For  a  short,  sharp  thrust,  calculated  to  confuse  the 
Allied  plans  and  absorb  the  .-Mlied  reserves,  the 
place  was  well  chosen.  Above  all,  the  British  com- 
munications were  bad,  and  the  German  wore  all 
but  perfect.  From  Ostend  to  Douai  and  Cambrai 
ran  a  great  double  lateral  line,  served  by  many 
feeders  from  the  east,  and  from  Lille  there  rayed 
out  a  network  of  auxiliary  routes.  Behind  (he 
British  was  only  the  railway  from  St.  Pol  by 
Bethune  and  Hazebrouck  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk, 
much  of  it  only  a  single  line,  and  some  of  it  too 
near  and   most   of   it   too   remote  from   the   front 
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trenches.  .  .  .  The  battie-ground,  where  we  hud 
lought  incessantly  during  the  lirst  two  years  of  the 
campaign  had  certain  clearly-marked  physical  fea- 
tures. The  river  Lys,  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  with  muddy  banks  and  bottom,  flows 
between  Merviile  and  Arnientieres  in  a  dead-flat 
plain.  On  the  north  bank  are  the  Forest  ol  Nieppe 
and  the  line  of  hills  running  east  and  west  from 
north  of  Fletre  to  Kemmel  and  Wyischaetc — ob- 
stacles to  an  enemy  advance,  but,  once  captured, 
strategic  points  which  would  dominate  the  land  to 
the  north  and  west.  South  of  the  stream  flat  and 
boggy  meadows  stretch  for  ten  miles  to  the  La 
Bassee  Canal,  with,  on  the  east,  the  Aubers  ridge 
which  shelters  Lille.  Clearly,  Bethune,  a  junction 
on  the  British  lateral  railway,  must  be  captured  as 
the  first  objective,  lor  till  that  was  done  the  left 
flank  woulcl  not  be  secure  for  the  drive  north- 
westward across  the  Lys  to  Merviile  and  Haze- 
brouck." — Ibid,  p.  220. 

4.  Opposing  armies. — "The  German  army  op- 
posite this  area  was  the  VL,  under  Quast.  Its 
right  extended  to  the  Lys,  whence  the  IV.  Army 
continued  to  the  sea.  The  latter  was  under  Sixt 
von  Armin,  who  had  resisted  so  stoutly  at  Pass- 
chendaele  the  autumn  before,  and  he  had  as  his 
chief  of  staff  General  von  Lossberg,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  German  tacticians.  Both  armies  were 
part  of  the  group  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria.  The  immediate  reserves  were  not  large, 
but  they  could  be  speedily  supplemented  from 
Ludendorff's  mass  of  manoeuvre  in  the  back  areas. 
The  British  front  from  the  sea  to  Arras  was  held 
by  the  Second  Army,  under  Sir  Herbert  Plumer, 
and  the  First  Army,  under  Sir  Henry  Home — the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  the  stream  of  the 
Lys.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres  our  line  lay  east  of  the 
Passchendaele  heights,  just  west  of  Gheluvelt,  and 
thence  to  the  Lys,  a  mile  or  two  west  of  Warne- 
ton,  covering  the  Wytschaete-Massines  ridge.  It 
crossed  the  Lys  two  miles  east  of  Armentieres,  and 
then  fell  back  sharply  to  the  west,  just  covering 
Neuve  Chapelle  and  Festubert,  till  it  reached  the 
La  Bassee  Canal  east  of  the  slight  rise  at  Givenchy. 
The  front  north  of  the  Lys  was  strongly  placed, 
though  the  Passchendaele  salient  might  prove  a 
source  of  weakness;  but  on  the  south  of  the  stream 
it  had  no  natural  defences  save  the  dykes  and  run- 
lets, though  the  ruins  of  the  many  farms  and  cot- 
tages gave  it  numerous  strong  points.  The  2nd 
Corps,  under  Sir  C.  W.  Jacob,  held  the  Passchen- 
daele area,  with,  on  its  right,  the  22nd  Corps, 
under  Sir  A.  J.  Godley.  Just  north  of  the  Lys, 
covering  the  Wytschaete  ridge,  was  the  9th  Corps, 
under  Sir  A.  Hamilton  Gordon.  On  the  left  of 
the  First  Army  were  the  isth  Corps,  under  Sir  J. 
P.  Du  Cane,  and  the  nth  Corps,  under  Sir  R.  C. 
Haking.  Beyond  the  La  Bassee  Canal  lay  the  ist 
Corps,  under  Sir  Arthur  Holland.  The  three  corps 
directly  threatened  between  Messines  and  La  Bas- 
see had  seven  divisions  in  line — from  left  to  right, 
the  Qth,  19th,  25th,  34th,  40th,  2nd  Portuguese,  and 
SSth.  The  British  front  in  this  area  on  7th  April 
was  in  the  unstable  conditions  which  attends  read- 
justment. The  two  Portuguese  divisions  had  been 
during  the  whole  winter  in  a  bad  section,  and 
needed  rest,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  their 
relief  should  be  completed  by  the  morning  of  loth 
April.  But  on  the  7th  only  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese divisions  had  been  withdrawn.  Of  the 
seven  British  divisions,  all  but  the  SSth  had  been 
gravely  weakened  in  the  retreat  from  St.  Quentin, 
and  the  9th  especially  had  gone  through  some  of 
the  severest  fighting  of  the  battle.    In  support  there 


were  the  51st  and  50th  Divisions,  but  both  of  these 
had  suucred  the  same  ordeal,  and  were  very  tired. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  out  ot  the  filty- 
eight  divisions  which  represented  Haig  s  total 
itiengtn,  lorty-six  had  already  been  engaged  in  the 
souintrn  DalLie.  Ihe  Coniniander-in-cnicl,  wno 
was  aware  that  the  enemy  contemplated  a  stroke 
north  of  La  Bassee,  was  also  aware  ot  its  purpose. 
He  knew  that  the  enemy's  main  force  was  still 
concentrated  east  of  Amiens,  and  he  did  not  dare 
lurther  to  weaken  that  front.  Moreover,  t-och — 
the  enemy  attack  having  been  checked  on  the 
Somme — was  already  planning  a  counterstroke.  He 
proposed  to  take  Micheler's  Fifth  Army  out  of 
the  line  in  Champagne,  and  get  Maistre's  Tenth 
Army  back  from  Italy,  and  he  hoped  to  strike  at 
once  south  of  the  river  with  the  British  on  the  left. 
Haig  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait  till  the  enemy 
revealed  himself,  and  to  expect  an  attack  in  the 
north  on  a  Une  held  by  depleted  divisions.'" — Ibid, 
pp.  220-221. 

5.  Opening  of  German  attack. — "On  the  night 
of  the  7th  April,  an  unusually  heavy  and  prolonged 
bombardment  with  gas  shell  was  opened  Lby  the 
Germans]  along  practically  the  whole  front  from 
Lens  to  Armentieres.  At  about  4  a.m.  on  the  9th 
April  the  bombardment  recommenced  with  the 
greatest  intensity  with  both  gas  and  high  explosive 
shell.  ...  At  about  7  a.m.  on  the  9th  April,  in 
thick  fog  which  again  made  observation  impossible, 
the  enemy  appears  to  have  attacked  the  left  brigade 
of  the  2nd  Portuguese  Division  in  strength  and  to 
have  broken  into  their  trenches.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  area  of  attack  spread  south  and 
north.  Shortly  after  7  a.  m.  the  right  brigade  of  the 
40th  Division  reported  that  an  attack  had  de- 
veloped on  their  front,  and  was  being  held,  but 
that  machine  gunners  near  their  right-hand  post 
could  see  the  enemy  moving  rapidly  through  the 
sector  to  the  south  of  them.  Communication  with 
the  divisions  in  line  was  difficult,  but  during  the 
morning  the  situation  cleared  up,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  a  serious  attack  was  in  progress  on 
the  front  of  the  SSth  Division,  .  .  .  and  of  the  2nd 
Portuguese  and  40th  Divisions  from  the  La  Bas- 
see Canal  to  Bois  Grenier.  .  .  .  Our  machine- 
gun  posts  in  this  area  continue  to  fight  until  all  but 
one  of  their  machine  guns  were  destroyed  and  by 
their  fire  greatly  delayed  his  progress.  At  10.15 
a.m.  however,  his  troops  were  already  in  Rouge  de 
Bout,  more  than  2,000  yards  in  rear  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  40th  Division's  right  battalion, 
which,  at  this  hour,  were  still  holding  out  at  Pe- 
tillon.  Later  in  the  morning,  the  40th  Division  was 
pushed  back  by  pressure  on  its  front  and  flank  to 
a  position-  facing  south  between  Bois  Grenier, 
Fleurbaix,  and  Sailly-sur-la-Lys,  its  right  brigade  in 
particular  having  lost  heavily.  .  .  .  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  55th  Division  maintained 
its  positions  against  all  assaults  and  by  successful 
counter-attacks  captured  over  750  prisoners.  .  .  . 
The  ist  King  Edward's  Horse  and  the  nth  Cyclist 
Battalion,  indeed,  occupied  Lacouture,  Vieille  Cha- 
pelle, and  Huit  Maisons,  and  by  their  splendid 
defence  of  those  places  enabled  troops  of  the  Sist 
and  50th  Divisions  to  come  into  action  east  of  the 
Lawe  River  between  Le  Touret  and  Estair'es.  East 
of  Estaires  our  troops  found  the  enemy  already  in 
possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
touch  between  the  Soth  and  40th  Divisions  could 
not  be  established.  After  heavy  fighting  the  right 
of  the  40th  Division  was  forced  back  upon  the  Lys, 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  withdrew  across  the 
river  at  Bac  St.  Maur.  The  remainder  of  the 
40th   Division,   reinforced  by   troops  of   the  34th 
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Division,  established  themselves  in  a  position  cov- 
ering the  approaches  to  Erquinghem  and  Armen- 
tieres,  between  Fort  Rompu  on  the  Lys  and  our 
old  front  line  northeast  of  Bois  Grenier.  Here  they 
successfully  maintained  themselves,  although  the 
line  was  not  readily  defensible  and  was  con- 
stantly attacked." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dis- 
patch, July  20,  1918. 

6.  Attack  at  Messines. — "Meanwhile,  after  an 
intense  bombardment  of  our  front  and  support  lines 
and  battery  areas  between  Frelinghien  and  Hill  60, 
strong  hostile  attacks  had  developed  at  about  5.30 
a.m.  in  this  sector  also.  The  outpost  positions  of 
the  25th  and  igth  Divisions  in  line  north  of  Armen- 
tieres  and  east  of  Messines  were  driven  in,  and 
during  the  morning  the  enemy  worked  his  way  for- 
ward under  cover  of  mist  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Warnave  and  Douve  Rivers,  on  the  fianks  of  our 
positions  in  Ploegsteert  Wood  and  Messines.  By 
midday  he  had  gained  Ploegsteert  Village,  together 
with  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Ploegsteert 
Wood,  and  had  captured  Messines.  North  of  that 
village  the  area  of  attack  extended  during  the  af- 
ternoon as  far  as  the  north  bank  of  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal.  In  this  new  sector  the  enemy  car- 
ried our  forward  positions  as  far  as  Hollebeke, 
pushing  back  our  line  to  the  crest  of  the  Wyt- 
schaete  Ridge.  Messines  was  retaken  early  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  South  African  Brigade,  9th  Di- 
vision. During  the  night  this  division  cleared  Wyt- 
schaete  of  parties  of  German  troops.  North  of 
Hollebeke  our  positions  astride  the  Ypres-Comines 
Canal  were  substantially  unchanged,  and  on  this 
front  the  gth  Division  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy." — Ibid. 

7.  British  withdrawal  from  Armentieres. — 
"The  enemy's  advance  north  of  Armentieres  made 
the  position  of  the  34th  Division  in  that  town  very 
dangerous.  Though  it  had  not  yet  been  attacked 
on  its  own  front,  its  available  reserves  had  already 
been  heavily  engaged  in  protecting  its  southern 
flank.  As  the  northern  flank  also  had  now  become 
exposed,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  the  division 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys.  The  early  stages  of 
the  movement  were  commenced  shortly  after  mid- 
day. Though  the  operation  was  closely  followed 
up  by  the  enemy  and  pressed  by  him  on  all  sides, 
it  was  carried  out  with  great  steadiness  and  in  good 
order,  and  by  9.30  p.m.  had  been  completed  suc- 
cessfully. All  the  bridges  across  the  river  were 
destroyed." — Ibid. 

8.  Fall  of  Merville. — "On  the  morning  of  the 
nth  April  the  enemy  recommenced  his  attacks  on 
the  whole  front,  and  again  made  progress.  Be- 
tween Givenchy  and  the  Lawe  River  the  successful 
resistance  of  the  past  two  days  was  maintained 
against  repeated  assaults.  Between  Locon  and  Es- 
taires  the  enemy,  on  the  previous  evening,  had  es- 
tablished a  footing  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fosse.  In  this  area  and 
northwards  to  Lestrem  he  continued  to  push  west- 
wards, despite  the  vigorous  resistance  of  our  troops. 
At  Estaires,  the  troops  of  the  50th  Division,  tired 
and  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  exceptionally  heavy 
fighting  of  the  previous  three  weeks,  and  threat- 
ened on  their  richt  flank  by  the  enemy's  advance 
south  of  the  Lys,  were  heavily  engaged.  After 
holding  their  positions  with  great  gallantry  during 
the  morning,  they  were  slowly  pressed  back  in  the 
direction  of  Merville.  The  enemy  employed  large 
forces  on  this  front  in  close  formation,  and  the 
losses  inflicted  by  our  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire 
were  unusually  heavy.  Our  own  troops,  however, 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  up  his  ad- 
vance, and  as  they  fell  back  and  their  front  grad- 


ually extended,  gaps  formed  in  the  line.  Through 
these  gaps  bodies  of  German  infantry  worked  their 
way  forward,  and  at  6  p.m.  had  reached  Neuf 
Berquin.  Other  parties  of  the  enemy  pushed  on 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Lys  Canal  and  en- 
tered Merville.  As  it  did  not  appear  possible  to 
clear  the  town  without  fresh  forces,  which  were 
not  yet  available,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  be- 
hind the  small  stream  which  runs  just  west  of  the 
town.  This  withdrawal  was  successfully  carried 
out  during  the  evening." — Ibid. 

9.  British  withdrawal  from  Nieppe  and 
Messines. — "Heavy  fighting  took  place  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  front  south  of  Armentieres,  and 
the  enemy  made  some  progress.  In  this  sector, 
however,  certain  reinforcements  had  come  into  ac- 
tion, and  in  the  evening  a  counter-attack  carried 
out   by   troops   of   the   31st   Division,   recently   ar- 


BATTLE  OF  THE  LYS 

rived  from  the  southern  battlefield,  regained  the 
hamlets  of  Le  Verrier  and  La  Becque.  Meanwhile, 
north  of  Armentieres,  strong  hostile  attacks  had 
developed  towards  midday,  and  were  pressed  vig- 
orously in  the  direction  of  Nieppe  and  Neuve  Eg- 
lise.  In  the  afternoon,  fierce  fighting  took  place 
about  Messines,  which  the  enemy  had  regained. 
Beyond  this,  his  troops  were  not  able  to  push  their 
advance,  being  checked  and  driven  back  by  a 
counter-attack  by  the  South  African  Brigade. 
South  of  Hollebeke  the  oth  Division  had  again 
been  heavily  attacked  during  the  morning,  but  had 
held  their  |)ositions.  .  .  .  Though  our  troops  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  enemy's  entry  into 
Merville,  their  vigorous  resistance,  combined  with 
the  maintenance  of  our  positions  at  Givenchy  and 
Festubert,  had  given  an  opportunity  for  reinforce- 
ments to  build  u[)  our  line  in  this  sector.  As  troops 
of  the  3rd,  4th,  sth,  31st,  6ist,  and  ist  Australian 
Divisions  began  to  arrive  the  southern  portion  of 
the  battle  front  gradually  became  steady.  Time 
was  still  required,  however,  to  complete  our  dis- 
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positions,  and  for  the  next  two  days  the  situation 
in  this  area  remained  critical.  .  .  .  The  3rd  Di- 
vision was  already  in  action  on  the  right  of  the 
51st  Division  about  Locon,  where,  though  lorced 
to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  our  troops  inflicted 
very  heavy  casualties  upon  an  enemy  greatly  su- 
perior in  numbers.  On  the  left  of  the  51st  Divis- 
ion, the  6ist  Division  was  coming  into  action  about 
the  Clarence  River.  Both  the  3rd  and  the  6ist 
Divisions  had  been  engaged  in  many  days  of  con- 
tinuous fighting  south  of  Arras;  but  with  the 
arrival  of  these  troops,  battle-weary  though  they 
were,  the  enemy's  progress  in  this  sector  of  the 
front  was  definitely  checked." — Ibid. 

10.  Thrust  tow.vkds  Hazebrouck. — "Mean- 
while, a  situation  which  threatened  to  become  seri- 
ous had  arisen  north  of  Merville.  At  about  8 
a.m.  the  enemy  attacked  in  great  strength  on  a 
front  extending  from  south  of  the  Estaires-Vieux 
Berquin  Road  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Steen- 
werck.  .  .  .  He  succeeded  in  the  afternoon  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  our  troops  about  Doulieu. 
...  In  the  evening  a  brigade  of  the  33rd  Division, 
.  .  .  with  a  body  of  Cyclists,  a  Pioneer  battalion, 
and  every  available  man  from  schools  and  rein- 
forcement camps,  came  into  action  in  this  sector. 
On  their  left,  troops  of  the  25th,  34th,  and  49th 
Divisions,  .  .  .  though  heavily  attacked,  maintained 
their  positions  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Bail- 
leul,  and  before  midnight  our  line  had  been  re- 
formed. Next  day,  the  enemy  followed  up  his  at- 
tacks with  great  vigour,  and  the  troops  of  the 
29th  and  31st  Divisions,  now  greatly  reduced  in 
strength  by  the  severe  fighting  already  experienced, 
and  strung  out  over  a  front  of  nearly  10,000  yards 
east  of  the  Foret  de  Nieppe,  were  once  more  tried 
to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  Everywhere,  except  at  Vieux 
Berquin,  the  enemy's  advance  was  held  up  all  day 
by  desperate  fighting,  in  which  our  advanced  posts 
displayed  the  greatest  gallantry,  maintaining  their 
ground  when  entirely  surrounded,  men  standing 
back  to  back  in  the  trenches  and  shooting  to  front 
and  rear.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  a 
further  determined  effort,  and  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  forced  his  way  through  the  gaps  in  our 
depleted  line,  the  surviving  garrisons  of  our  posts 
fighting  where  they  stood  to  the  last  with  bullet 
and  bayonet.  The  heroic  resistance  of  these  troops, 
however,  had  given  the  leading  brigades  of  the  ist 
Australian  Division  time  to  reach  and  organize 
their  appointed  line  east  of  the  Foret  de  Nieppe. 
These  now  took  up  the  fight,  and  the  way  to 
Hazebrouck  was  definitely  closed." — Ibid. — "On 
the  twelfth  [Hazebrouck  the  central  railway 
junction  of  Flanders]  was  as  near  capture  as 
Amiens  had  been  during  the  crisis  of  the  March 
battle.  So  serious  was  the  position  that  extensive 
preparations  were  made  for  flooding  the  approaches 
to  Dunkerque  and  Calais  and  for  sending  back  to 
England  from  those  ports  all  personnel  not  imme- 
diately needed  for  their  working ;  while,  in  order 
to  shorten  his  fronts  and  to  get  reserves  to  meet 
this  new  German  rush  for  Calais,  Haig,  with  a  sad 
heart,  ordered  a  withdrawal  from  the  Flanders 
ridges,  which  had  been  won  at  such  cost  in  the 
previous  autumn,  to  a  line  just  covering  Ypres. 
But  once  again  British  troops,  never  so  brilliant  as 
in  a  defensive  battle  against  great  odds,  surpassed 
all  expectations.  On  the  thirteenth  the  remnants 
of  the  29th  and  31st  Divisions,  strung  out  on  a 
very  wide  front,  contested  every  foot  of  ground 
with  bullet  and  bayonet,  and  beat  off  a  succession 
of  fierce  attacks  from  early  morning  until  late  af- 
ternoon, so  gaining  time  for  the  ist  Australian  Di- 
vision, railed  up  from  the  Somme,  to  detrain  at 


Haitebrouck,  come  forward  and  help  to  save  that 
town.  The  most  pressing  danger  was  then  averted; 
but  the  Germans,  though  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  o|)en  a  direct  way  to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  still 
fought  ticrcely  to  extend  their  gains." — F.  Maurice, 
Lcist  four  months,  pp.  47-48. 

11.  Struggle  for  Neuve  Eglise. — "On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  1 2th  April  sharp  lighting  had  taken 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuve  Eglise,  and 
during  the  night  the  enemy's  pressure  in  this  sec- 
tor had  been  maintained  and  extended.  By 
the  morning  of  the  13th  April  his  troops  had 
forced  their  w.iy  into  the  village,  but  before  noon 
were  driven  out  by  troops  of  the  33rd  and  49th 
Divisions  by  a  most  successful  counter-attack  in 
which  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken.  In  the 
course  of  this  day,  also,  a  succession  of  heavy  at- 
tacks were  driven  off  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy 
by  the  33rd  and  34th  Divisions  about  Meteren  and 
La  Creche.  In  the  evening  further  attacks  de- 
veloped on  this  front  and  at  Neuve  Eglise.  The 
pressure  exercised  by  the  enemy  was  very  great, 
and  bodies  of  German  infantry,  having  forced  their 
way  in  between  La  Creche  and  Neuve  Eglise,  be- 
gan a  strong  encircling  movement  against  the  left 
of  the  34th  Division  north  and  east  of  the  former 
village.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  our 
troops  maintained  their  positions,  but  before  dawn 
on  the  14th  April  withdrew  under  orders  to  a  line 
in  front  of  the  high  ground  known  as  the  Ravels- 
burg  Heights  between  Bailleul  and  Neuve  Eglise, 
the  enemy  having  been  too  severely  handled  to  in- 
terfere. At  Neuve  Eglise  the  enemy  again  forced 
his  way  into  the  village,  and  heavy  and  confused 

fighting  took  place  throughout  the  night The 

enemy  persisted  in  his  attacks,  however,  and  by 
midnight  N»uve  Eglise  was  definitely  in  his  pos- 
session. Other  attacks  delivered  on  the  14th  April 
between  Neuve  Eglise  and  Bailleul  and  south-east 
of  Meteren  were  repulsed.  Farther  south,  local 
fighting  had  taken  place  meanwhile  both  on  the 
13th  and  14th  April  at  a  number  of  points  between 
Givenchy  and  the  Foret  de  Nieppe.  In  these  en- 
counters the  enemy  had  met  with  no  success." — 
General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

12.  Capture  of  Bailleul. — "On  the  morning 
of  the  15th  April  the  19th  Division  repulsed  hos- 
tile attacks  about  Wytschaete.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon fresh  assaults  in  great  strength,  in  which  the 
Alpine  Corps  and  two  other  fresh  German  divisions 
were  engaged,  developed  against  Bailleul  and  the 
Ravelsburg  Heights.  After  heavy  fighting  the  en- 
emy gained  a  footing  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
high  ground,  and,  though  driven  back  by  a  coun- 
ter-attack, re-established  his  position  there  and 
worked  west  along  the  ridge.  By  7  p.m.  the  whole 
of  it  was  in  his  possession,  and  the  retention  of 
Bailleul  itself  became  very  difficult.  Two  hours 
later,  hostile  infantry  forced  their  way  into  the 
town,  and  our  troops,  who  were  being  heavily  at- 
tacked from  the  east  and  south,  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  positions  between  Meteren  and  Dran- 
outre." — Ibid. 

13.  Withdrawal  at  Passchendaele. — "In  order 
to  set  free  additional  British  troops  for  the  battle 
and  to  delay  the  execution  of  any  plans  which  the 
enemy  might  be  entertaining  for  extending  the 
flank  of  his  attack  to  the  north,  I  approved  of 
putting  into  execution  the  scheme  for  the  gradual 
evacuation  of  the  Ypres  salient.  The  first  stage  in 
this  withdrawal  had  been  carried  out  on  the  night 
of  the  i2th-i3th  April,  since  which  date  our  posi- 
tions on  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  had  been  held 
by  outposts  only.  On  the  night  of  the  isth-i6th 
April  the  withdrawal  was  carried  a  stage  further. 
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our  troops  taking  up  positions  along  the  line  of 
the  Steenbeek  River  and  the  Westhoek  and  Wyt- 
schaete  Ridges.'" — Ibid. 

14.  Arrival  of  French  troops. — "The  con- 
stant and  severe  fighting  on  the  Lys  battle  front, 
following  so  closely  upon  the  tremendous  struggle 
south  of  Arras,  had  placed  a  very  serious  strain 
upon  the  British  forces.  Many  British  divisions 
had  taken  part  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
battles,  while  others  had  been  engaged  almost  con- 
tinuously from  the  outset  of  the  German  offensive. 
I  had  represented  the  state  of  affairs  to  General 
Foch,  Commanding-in-Chief  the  Allied  Forces,  and 
had  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  relief  for 
the  British  troops  and  their  need  of  an  opportunity 
to  rest  and  refit.  General  Foch  had  complied  with 
my  request  without  delay.  Certain  French  forces 
were  moved  to  the  north,  and  by  this  date  were 
already  in  position  close  behind  the  British  front 
in  Flanders." — Ibid. 

15.  First  .\ttacks  on  Kemiviel. — "At  different 
times  on  the  i6th  April  a  number  of  strong  local 
attacks  were  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  Meteren- 
Wytschaete  front,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  him  by  the  2Sth,  34th, 
and  49th  Divisions.  At  Meteren  and  Wytschaete, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  our  positions, 
and  after  much  rather  confused  fighting  estab- 
lished himself  in  both  villages.  .  .  .  These  attacks 
were  followed  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  April  by 
a  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
capture  the  commanding  feature  known  as  Kem- 
mel Hill.  The  assault  was  launched  after  a  prehm- 
inary  bombardment  of  great  intensity.  .  .  .  The 
enemy's  attacks  in  the  Kemmel  sector  were  pressed 
with  great  determination,  but  ended  in  his  com- 
plete repulse  at  all  points  by  troops  of  the  34th, 
49th,  and  19th  Divisions,  his  infantry  being  driven 
out   by   counter-attacks." — Ibid. 

16.  Operations  north  of  Bethune. — "On  the 
i8th  April  the  enemy  made  a  fresh  effort  to  over- 
come our  resistance  on  the  southern  flank  of  his 
attack.  After  a  heavy  bombardment  which  at 
Givenchy  is  reported  to  have  e.xceeded  in  intensity 
even  the  bombardment  of  9th  April,  his  infantry 
attacked  on  nearly  the  whole  front  from  Givenchy 
to  west  of  Merville.  At  Givenchy  and  Festubert 
they  succeeded  at  certain  points  in  entering  our  posi- 
tions, but  after  severe  and  continuous  fighting,  last- 
ing throughout  the  day,  the  troops  of  the  ist  Di- 
vision .  .  .  regained  by  counter-attacks  practically 
the  whole  of  their  original  positions.  Elsewhere 
the  enemy  failed  to  obtain  even  an  initial  success, 
being  repulsed  with  exceedingly  heavy  loss  at  all 
points  by  the  4th  and  6ist  Divisions." — Ibid. — 
While  the  battle  was  proceeding  local  attacks  were 
also  made  in  the  region  of  the  Somme.  The  most 
serious  of  these  was  an  attack  made  on  Villers- 
Brettoneux  on  April  24,  when  the  village  was  lost 
to  the  Germans,  but  regained  during  the  night  by 
a  counter-attack.     (See  above:  c,  33.) 

17.  Capture  of  Kemmel  Hill. — "Operations 
on  the  southern  front  were  followed  on  the  2Sth 
April  by  a  renewal  of  the  enemy's  attacks  in  great 
strength  north  of  the  Lys.  Following  upon  a  very 
violent  bombardment,  at  about  5  a.m.  the  enemy 
attacked  the  French  and  British  positions  from 
Bailleul  to  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal  with  nine  di- 
visions, of  which  five  were  fresh  divisions  and  one 
other  had  been  but  lightly  engaged.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  attack  was  the  capture  of  Kemmel  Hill 
by  a  direct  assault  upon  the  French,  combined  with 
an  attack  upon  the  British  right  south  of  Wyt- 
schaete, aimed  at  turning  the  British  right  flank  and 
separating  it  from  the  French.     At  that  date  the 


British  right  flank  lay  on  the  Messines-Kemmel 
road,  at  a  point  about  half-way  between  Kemmel 
and  Wytschaete.  After  very  heavy  fighting,  the 
German  infantry  worked  their  way  round  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  high  ground,  and  at  10  a.m. 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  Kemmel  Village  and 
Hill.  .  .  .  Later  in  the  morning  the  right  of  the  9th 
Division  was  forced  to  fall  back  fighting  stub- 
bornly to  Vierstraat,  but  at  i  p.m.  our  troops 
still  held  the  Grand  Bois  north  of  Wytschaete.  .  .  . 
Successful  counter-attacks  were  carried  out  also  by 
the  French,  in  the  course  of  which  the  village  of 
Locre  was  recaptured  in  a  very  gallant  action. 
The  capture  of  Kemmel  Hill  seriously  threatened 
our  position  in  the  Ypres  salient,  the  communica- 
tions and  southern  defences  of  which  were  now 
under  direct  observation  by  the  enemy,  while  his 
continued  progress  to  the  north-west  in  the  Voor- 
mezeele  sector  would  make  the  extrication  of  troops 
east  of  Ypres  most  hazardous.  A  further  readjust- 
ment of  our  lines  in  the  salient  was  accordingly 
carried  out  on  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  April, 
our  troops  withdrawing  to  the  general  line  Pil- 
ckem-Wieltje-west  end  of  Zillebeke  Lake-Voor- 
mezeele." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch, 
July  20,  1918. — "On  April  25  the  enemy,  reinforc- 
ing his  troops  on  the  Kemmel  front  with  five  fresh 
divisions,  succeeded  in  breaking  in  on  either  side 
of  Kemmel  Hill,  which  was  at  the  time  held  by  the 
French,  and  in  cutting  off  the  garrison.  This  was 
a  very  serious  blow,  for  in  Kemmel  Hill  the  en- 
emy obtained  a  grand  observatory  from  the  top 
of  which  he  could  overlook  all  our  lines  as  far 
north  as  Ypres  and  could  watch  all  the  roads  and 
railways  leading  thither  from  as  far  west  as  Pope- 
ringhe.  Therefore  a  further  withdrawal  of  our 
front  in  the  salient  became  necessary.  In  the  re"- 
sult,  however,  the  gain  of  Kemmel  proved  to  be 
the  enemy's  undoing,  for  it  encouraged  him  to 
make  a  great  attack  on  April  29,  which  extended 
from  near  Bailleul  to  the  north  of  Ypres.  .  .  .  Two- 
thirds  of  the  divisions  engaged  in  the  Flanders  bat- 
tle had  been  through  the  fiery  trial  of  the  Somme. 
As  fast  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  first 
battle  their  ranks  were  refilled  with  the  drafts  from 
home,  which  were  composed  mainly  of  boys  of  nine- 
teen and  under,  and  they  were  sent  forth.  It  was 
these  splendid  youths,  many  of  whom  went  into 
the  maelstrom  of  battle  within  a  few  days  of  land- 
ing in  France,  with  Httle  opportunity  of  getting  to 
know  their  leaders  or  of  accustoming  themselves 
to  strange  and  terrible  conditions,  who  saved  the 
Channel  ports." — F.  Maurice,  Last  four  months, 
pp.  48-49,  so. 

18.  Haig's  "backs  to  the  wall"  order. — "It 
was  at  this  point  that  General  Haig  issued  his 
famous  order  in  which  he  described  the  British 
armies  as  standing  with  their  'backs  to  the  wall.' 
It  reads  as  follows:  Three  weeks  ago  today  the 
enemy  began  his  terrific  attacks  against  us  on  a 
fifty-mile  front.  Its  objects  are  to  separate  us 
from  the  French,  to  take  the  Channel  ports,  and  to 
destroy  the  British  army.  In  spite  of  throwing 
already  one  hundred  and  six  divisions  into  the  bat- 
tle and  enduring  the  most  reckless  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life,  he  has  yet  made  little  progress  toward  his 
goals.  We  owe  this  to  the  determined  fighting  and 
self-sacrifice  of  our  troops.  Words  fail  me  to  ex- 
press the  admiration  which  I  feel  for  the  splendid 
resistance  offered  by  all  ranks  of  our  army  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Many  among  us 
now  are  tired.  To  those  I  would  say  that  victory 
will  belong  to  the  side  which  holds  out  the  longest. 
The  French  army  is  moving  rapidly  and  in  great 
force  to  our  support.     There  is  no  other  course 
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open  to  us  but  to  fight  it  out.  Every  position  must 
be  held  to  the  last  man.  There  must  be  no  retir- 
ing. With  our  backi  to  the  wall  and  believing  in 
the  justice  of  our  cause  each  one  of  us  must  light 
to  the  end.  The  safety  of  our  homes,  and  the 
freedom  of  mankind  depend  alike  upon  the  conduct 
of  each  one  of  us  at  this  critical  moment.  The 
British  commander's  order  made  the  situation  clear 
to  the  British  people  and  to  the  world.  The  Ger- 
mans had  given  up  for  the  moment  their  attempt 
to  divide  the  British  and  French  armies,  and  were 
now  attempting  to  seize  the  Channel  ports,  and 
the  British  were  fighting  with  true  British  pluck 
with  their  'backs  to  the  wall.'  .  .  .  Counter-attacks 
on  April  17th  recaptured  the  villages  of  Wytschaete 
and  Meteren.  At  other  points  German  attacks 
were  repulsed,  and  the  attack  on  the  Lys  had 
reached  its  limits.  It  had  not  only  failed  to  reach 
the  coast  but  it  had  not  even  reached  so  far  as 
to  force  the  evacuation  of  Ypres  or  to  endanger 
Arras." — F.  A.  March,  History  of  the  'World  War, 

pp.  S3&-S39- 

iQ.  Germax  advance  st.ayed. —  After  a  bom- 
bardment of  exceptional  intensity,  which  started 
at  3.10  a.m.  [April  29th]  a  series  of  strong  attacks 
were  launched  about  5  a.m.  against  the  French  and 
British  positions  from  west  of  Dranoutre  to  Voor- 
mezeele.  Very  heavy  fighting  rapidly  developed  on 
the  whole  of  this  front,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
repulse  of  the  enemy  with  the  heaviest  losses  to 
his  troops.  ...  On  the  British  front  the  positions 
held  by  the  21st,  49th,  and  2Sth  Divisions  were 
strongly  attacked  between  s  a.m.  and  5.30  a.m. 
On  the  failure  of  these  attacks  bodies  of  German 
infantry  advanced  at  6  a.m.  in  mass  formation, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  against  the  49th  Division,  and 
were  repulsed  with  the  heaviest  losses.  ...  In  con- 
cert with  this  operation,  the  Belgian  positions  as- 
tride the  Ypres-Staden  Railway  were  again  at- 
tacked, and  once  more  vigorous  counterstrokes  by 
Belgian  troops  promptly  ejected  the  German  in- 
fantry from  such  ground  as  had  been  gained  by 
them  in  their  first  assault.  Here  also  the  enemy's 
failure  was  complete." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Dispatch,  July  20,  1918. 

20.  Results  or  the  battles  of  Picardy  and 
THE  Lys. — "In  rather  less  than  six  weeks  the  Ger- 
mans had  flung  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  divisions  against  the  combined  British 
and  French  forces.  Fifty-five  infantry  divisions 
and  three  cavalry  divisions  of  Haig's  army  had 
stayed  the  attacks  of  one  hundred  and  nine  Ger- 
man divisions.  The  third  German  campaign  of 
conquest  in  the  West  had  been  defeated  by  the  grit 
and  endurance  of  the  British  soldier,  and  by  the 
timely  appointment  of  Foch  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, but  at  a  terrible  cost.  Our  casualties 
amounted  to  more  than  300,000  killed,  wounded 
and  missing — that  is,  very  nearly  double  our  losses 
in  the  eight  and  a  half  months  of  the  Dardanelles 
campaign,  and  over  70,000  more  than  our  losses 
in  the  three  and  a  half  months  of  the  third  battle 
of  Ypres.  In  that  battle  we  had  captured  24,600 
prisoners  and  64  guns,  and  we  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Flanders  ridges.  At  the  end  of  the 
battles  of  March  and  April  we  stood  'with  our 
backs  to  the  wall;'  we  had  lost  70,000  prisoners, 
1,000  gu:is,  4,000  machine-guns,  700  trench  mor- 
tars, 200  tanks,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores. 
The  worst  result  of  the  strain  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  our  army  was  that  eight  of  our  di- 
visions, in  consequence  of  our  heavy  losses  and  of 
our  lack  of  means  to  replace  them  promptly.,  had 
to  be  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  were  for  a  consid- 
erable period  unable  to  fight  even  defensively  in  the 


line,  while  the  Portuguese  contingent  had  entirely 
disappeared  as  a  fighting  force.  Such  was  the  price 
which  we  had  to  pay  for  our  failure  to  prepare 
adequately  for  a  menace  which  had  long  been  fore- 
seen. Had  the  Government  taken  in  time  the 
measures  which  it  had  been  urged  to  take,  the 
reduction  of  two  cavalry  divisions  and  of  more 
than  one  hundred  infantry  battalions  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  both  Gough  and  Byng  might 
have  had  sufficient  men  to  have  enabled  them  to 
hold  their  battle  positions  against  ail  attacks,  while 
Haig's  reserve  might  have  been  increased  by  at 
least  two  divisions.  Our  men  had  shown  coolness, 
courage,  determination  and  endurance  in  adversity 
which  pass  all  understanding  and  are  beyond  all 
praise,  but  they  should  never  and  need  never  have 
been  called  upon  for  such  sacrifices  as  they  made 
without  stint  and  without  complaint."— F.  Mau- 
rice, Last  four  months,  pp.  Si-52. 

21.  Focn's  DISPOSITION  after  the  battle  of 
the  Lvs. — ".-Mthough  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  of  each  Allied 
Army  in  their  own  area.  Marshal  Foch  was  very 
averse  to  this,  maintaining,  that  it  was  to  play  the 
enemy's  game  to  keep  tired  reserves  behind  a  bat- 
tle front.  In  the  end  he  got  his  way,  and  the  Brit- 
ish IX.  Corps  with  four  divisions  were  sent  down 
to  the  Sixth  French  Army  front  north-west  of 
Rheims,  early  in  May,  to  take  the  place  of  some 
French  divisions  which  were  moved  up  in  reserve 
behind  Amiens.  The  battle  of  the  Lys  gradually 
died  away  and,  during  the  lull  in  the  fighting.  Mar- 
shal Foch  studied  very  closely  the  question  of  the 
British  strength,  so  much  depleted  by  the  serious 
casualties  since  March.  ...  At  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May,  the  'great  defensive  battles 
of  the  Somme  and  the  Lys'  had  come  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  The  enemy,  however,  who  still 
was  estimated  to  have  seventy-five  divisions  in 
reserve  on  the  Western  front,  retained  the  initiative, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Allies  had  been  stretched 
to  the  utmost.  Marshal  Foch,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Allied  Armies  and  their  numerical 
inferiority,  was  still  determined  to  defend  by  at- 
tacking, and  his  orders  at  this  time  contain  many 
references  to  the  counter-attacks  he  intended  to 
carry  out.  On  the  French  front  he  still  made 
preparations  for  an  attack  south  of  the  Somme 
with  the  First  and  Third  French  Armies,  so  as  to 
clear  the  country  round  Montdidier  and  then  push 
on  with  the  object  of  improving  the  situation  east 
of  Amiens  by  cutting  the  enemies'  communications 
south  of  the  Somme.  He  hoped  that  the  British 
Fourth  Army  could  take  part  in  this  operation,  and 
he  also  asked  Sir  Douglas  Haig  on  his  front  to 
study  a  minor  attack  from  Festubert — Robecq  in 
the  direction  of  Estaires  and  Merville,  so  as  to 
bring  the  hostile  communications  at  Estairs  under 
artillery  fire ;  this  attack  he  believed  would  hinder, 
if  not  stop  entirely,  any  further  attack  against 
Bailleul — Ypres.  These  proposed  attacks  were  pre- 
vented by  the  Germans,  who  resumed  the  offensive 
at  the  end  of  May  on  another  part  of  the  front. 
It  had  indeed  been  the  opinion  of  the  British  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  France:  'that  before  the  resumption  of 
the  enemy's  main  offensive  on  the  Arras — Amiens 
— Montdidier  front  the  attack  on  our  northern 
flank  in  Flanders  would  be  followed  by  a  similar 
attack  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Allied 
Armies.'  " — C.  J.  C.  Grant,  Marshal  Foch  (Army 
Quarterly,  Jan.,  1921). 

(e)  Americans  on  the  battle  line.  —  "The 
[March]  offensive  made  such  inroads  upon  French 
and  British  reserves  that  defeat  stared  them  in 
the  face  unless  the  new  American  troops  should 
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prove  more  immediately  available  than  even  the 
most  optimistic  had  dared  to  hope.  On  March  27 
the  military  representatives  with  the  Supreme  War 
Council  prepared  their  joint  note  No.  18  .  .  .  [in 
which  they  said]  'The  battle  which  is  developing 
at  the  present  moment  in  France,  and  which  can 
extend  to  the  other  theatres  of  operations,  may 
very  quickly  place  the  allied  armies  in  a  serious 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  effectives,  and 
the  military  representatives  are  from  this  moment 
of  opinion  that  the  above-detailed  condition  can 
no  longer  be  maintained,  and  they  consider  as  a 
general  proposition  that  the  new  situation  requires 
new  decisions.  The  military  representatives  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  should  assist  the  allied  armies  as 
soon  as  possible  by  permitting  in  principle  the 
temporary  service  of  American  units  in  alHed  army 
corps  and  divisions.  Such  reinforcements  must, 
however,  be  obtained  from  other  units  than  those 
American  divisions  which  are  now  operating  with 
the  French,  and  the  units  so  temporarily  employed 
must  eventually  be  returned  to  the  American  Army. 
The  military  representatives  are  of  the  opinion  that 
from  the  present  time,  in  execution  of  the  fore- 
going, and  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  only  American  infantry  and  machine- 
gun  units,  organized  as  that  Government  may 
decide,  be  brought  to  France,  and  that  all  agree- 
ments or  conventions  hitherto  made  in  conflict  with 
this  decision  be  modified  accordingly.'  " — General 
J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report,  Sept.  1,  191Q. 

I.  AssiGXMEXT  OF  FIRST  .ARRIVALS. — "The  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  was  in  France  at  this  time;  Gen- 
eral Bliss,  the  American  military  representative  with 
the  Supreme  War  Council,  and  I  at  once  conferred 
on  the  terms  of  this  note,  with  the  result  that  the 
Secretary  recommended  to  the  President  that  joint 
note  No.  18  be  approved  in  the  following  sense: 
'The  purpose  of  the  American  Government  is  to 
render  the  fullest  co-operation  and  aid,  and  there- 
fore the  recommendation  of  the  military  repre- 
sentatives with  regard  to  the  preferential  trans- 
portation of  American  infantry  and  machine-gun 
units  in  the  present  emergency  is  approved.  Such 
units,  when  transported,  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  and  will  be  assigned  for 
training  and  use  by  him  in  his  discretion.  He  will 
use  these  and  all  other  mihtary  forces  of  the  United 
States  under  his  command  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  the  greatest  military  assistance,  keeping  in 
mind  always  the  determination  of  this  Government 
to  have  its  various  military  forces  collected,  as 
speedily  as  their  training  and  the  military  situa- 
tion permit,  into  an  independent  American  army, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  armies  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  all  arrangements  made  by  him 
for  their  temporary  training  and  service  will  be 
made  with  that  end  in  view.  While  note  No.  18 
was  general  in  its  terms,  the  priority  of  shipments 
of  infantry  more  especially  pertained  to  those  divi- 
sions that  were  to  be  trained  in  the  British  area, 
as  that  Government  was  to  provide  the  additional 
shipping  according  to  the  six-division  plan  agreed 
upon  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  March  21 
offensive.  On  April  2  the  War  Department  cabled 
that  preferential  transportation  would  be  given 
to  American  infantry  and  machine-Kun  units  dur- 
ing the  existing  emergency.  Preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  training  and  early  employ- 
ment with  the  French  of  such  infantry  units  as 
might  be  sent  over  by  our  own  transportation. 
As  for  the  British  agreement,  the  six-division  plan 


was  modified  to  give  priority  to  the  infantry  of 
those  divisions.  However,  all  the  Allies  were  now 
urging  the  indefinite  continuation  of  priority  for 
the  shipment  of  infantry  and  its  complete  incor- 
poration in  their  units,  which  fact  was  cabled  to 
the  War  Department  on  April  3,  with  the  specific 
recommendation  that  the  total  immediate  priority 
of  infantry  be  limited  to  four  divisions,  plus  45,500 
replacements,  and  that  the  necessity  for  future 
priority  be  determined  later.  The  Secretary  of  War 
and  I  held  a  conference,  with  British  authorities 
on  April  7,  during  which  it  developed  that  the 
British  had  erroneously  assumed  that  the  preferen- 
tial shipment  of  infantry  was  to  be  continuous. 
It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  60,000  infantry 
and  machine-gun  troops,  with  certain  auxiliary 
units  to  be  brought  over  by  British  tonnage  dur- 
ing April,  should  go  to  the  British  area  as  part 
of  the  six-division  plan,  but  that  there  shouM  be 
a  further  agreement  as  to  subsequent  troops  to 
be  brought  over  by  the  British.  Consequently,  a 
readjustment  of  the  priority  schedule  was  under- 
taken on  the  basis  of  postponing  'shipment  of  all 
noncombatant  troops  to  the  utmost  possible  to 
meet  present  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  make  it  impossible  to  build  up  our  own  army.'  " 
—Ibid. 

2.  First  units  with  British  troops. — "The 
battle  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiens  had  hardly 
stabiUzed  when,  on  April  9,  the  Germans  made 
another  successful  attack  against  the  British  lines 
on  a  front  of  some  forty  kilometers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Armentieres  and  along  the  Lys  River.  As  a 
result  of  its  being  included  in  a  salient  formed  by 
the  German  advance,  Passchendaele  Ridge,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  had  cost  so  dearly  in  191 7,  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  on  April  17.  The  losses 
had  been  heavy  and  the  British  were  unable  to 
replace  them  entirely.  They  were,  therefore,  mak- 
ing extraordinary  efforts  to  increase  the  shipping 
available  for  our  troops.  On  April  21  I  went  to 
London  to  clear  up  certain  questions  concerning 
the  rate  of  shipment  and  to  reach  the  further 
agreement  provided  for  in  the  April  7  confere  cc. 
The  result  of  this  London  agreement  was  cab  id 
to  Washington  April  24,  as  follows:  '(a)  That 
only  the  infantry,  machine  guns,  engineers,  anJ. 
signal  troops  of  American  divisions  and  the  head- 
quarters of  divisions  and  brigades  be  sent  over 
in  British  and  American  shipping  during  May  for 
training  and  service  with  the  British  Army  in 
France  up  to  six  divisions,  and  that  any  shipping 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  these  troops  be 
utilized  to  transport  troops  necessary  to  make 
these  divisions  complete.  The  training  and  service 
of  these  troops  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  plans  already  agreed  upon  between  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  and  General  Pershing,  with  a  view  at 
an  early  date  of  building  up  American  divisions. 
(b)  That  the  American  personnel  of  the  artillery 
of  these  divisions  and  such  corps  troops  as  may 
be  required  to  build  up  American  corps  organiza- 
tions follow  immediately  thereafter,  and  that  .Amer- 
ican artillery  personnel  be  trained  with  French 
material  and  join  its  proper  divisions  as  soon  as 
thoroughly  trained,  (c)  If,  when  the  program 
outlined  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  is  completed, 
the  military  situation  makes  advisable  the  further 
shipment  of  infantry,  &c.,  of  American  divisions, 
then  all  the  British  and  American  shipping  avail- 
able for  transport  of  troops  shall  be  used  for  that 
purpose  under  such  arrangement  as  will  insure 
immediate  aid  to  the  Allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  at  the  earliest  moment   for   bringing  over 
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American  artillery  and  other  necessar>'  units  to 
complete  the  organization  of  American  divisions 
and  corps.  Provided  that  the  combatant  troops 
mentioned  in  (a)  and  (b)  be  followed  by  such 
Service  of  the  Rear  and  other  troops  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  by  the  American  Commander 
in  Chief,  (d)  That  it  is  contemplated  American 
divisions  and  corps,  when  trained  and  orKanized, 
shall  be  utilized  under  the  American  Commander 
in  Chief  in  an  American  proup.  (e)  That  the 
American  Commander  in  Chief  shall  allot  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  French  or  British  for  training 
them  with  American  units  at  his  discretion,  with 
the  understanding  that  troops  already  transported 
by  British  shipping  or  included  in  the  six  divisions 
mentioned  in  paragraph  ((j)  arc  to  be  trained  with 
the  British  Army,  details  as  to  rations,  equip- 
ment, and  transport  to  be  determined  by  special 
agreement.'" — General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report, 
Sept.  I,  1919. 

3.  Training  in  Fr.ance. — American  sectors. — 
"On  January  15,  1918,  the  ist  Brigade  of  the  ist 
(Regular)  Division,  i6th  and  i8th  Infantry  Regi- 
ments, under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General 
George  B.  Duncan,  relieved  the  French  in  the  sec- 
tor northwest  of  Toul,  and  that  became  the  Ameri- 
can Sector,  better  known  as  the  'Toul  Sector.' 
Here  was  to  be  the  final  training.  At  first  the 
sector  remained  under  the  command  of  the  French, 
but  when  the  organization  of  the  division  head- 
quarters and  their  training  was  completed  the 
sector  passed  to  the  command  of  Major  General 
Robert  Lee  Bullard,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Sibert  in  command  of  the  ist  Division  in  the  late 
fall.  This  too  was  a  quiet  sector  when  the  French 
held  it,  but  the  Americans  decided  to  liven  it  up, 
and  General  Summerall,  w^ho  commanded  the  ist 
Field  Artillery  Brigade,  began  to  increase  the  fir- 
ing schedules.  The  Germans  were  not  long  in 
replying.  This  sector  in  which  so  many  American 
divisions  received  their  final  instruction  before 
being  put  into  battle,  held  none  of  the  charm 
of  the  sectors  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  (those 
sectors  between  Nancy  and  the  Swiss  Border). 
Instead,  while  quite  safe  from  general  attack,  the 
infantry  was  given  every  opportunity  to  realize 
to  the  full  the  worst  of  sector  warfare.  The  front 
lines  lay  in  a  low,  marshy  valley,  so  that  the 
trenches  were  always  awash  with  mud,  and  each 
night  the  demand  for  w-orking  parties  required 
almost  the  entire  garrison  to  repair  and  drain 
these  trenches.  The  main  line  of  resistance,  about 
2,000  yards  in  the  rear,  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
rise  which  was  just  high  enough  to  be  a  water- 
shed, and  on  this,  parallel  to  the  front,  ran  the 
great  national  highway  which  connected  the  towns 
of  Bouconville,  Rambucourt,  Beaumont,  Flirey, 
Limey,  to  Pont-a-Mousson.  These  towns  were  for 
the  most  part  Regimental  Headquarters.  .  .  . 
This  road  was  the  sole  way  for  transport.  .  .  . 
The  second  of  the  four  combat  divisions  to  go 
to  the  Hne  for  its  final  training  was  the  26th  Divi- 
sion (New  England  National  Guard).  For  this 
purpose  it  was  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  French 
Army  Corps,  and  ordered  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
.  .  .  [This  famous]  sector  was  now  quiet;  but 
as  there  was  no  certainty  of  its  remaining  so,  the 
French  exercised  the  greatest  care  with  the  new 
troops  from  America.  The  plan  was  to  send  two 
battalions  at  a  time  into  the  line  with  French  bat- 
talions; and  for  this  purpose  the  26th  Division 
was  attached  to  the  4th  French  Division.  This 
w^as  the  first  of  the  National  Guard  Divisions  to 
go   into  the  line,  and  much  greater  care  had   to 


be  taken  with  them  than  with  the  Regulars  who 
had  gone  into  the  line  the  preceding  October,  and 
were  now  holding  the  Toul  Sector.  The  artillery 
of  the  26th  Division  also  went  in  with  the  French 
and  on  February  5th  went  into  action ;  and  on 
that  night  units  of  the  loist  Infantry  Regiment 
went  into  the  forward  position  with  the  French. 
The  26th  Division  was  scattered  over  a  front  of 
40  kilometers  (25  miles)  for  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  French.  While  there  they  helped  the 
French  beat  off  a  German  raid;  and  then,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Americans,  the  French  raided  the 
German  trenches.  Some  Americans  were  taken 
along,  and  the  raid  was  a  complete  success.  No 
Americans  were  killed  or  wounded ;  two  German 
officers  and  twenty  men  were  captured;  and  the 
26th  Divisional  Artillery  helped  cover  the  attack. 
The  division  had  completed  its  training  by  March 
20  and  left  the  Chemin  des  Dames  under  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  Bar-sur-Aube  area,  near  Chau- 
mont.  .  .  .  The  42nd  Division  (Rainbow — Na- 
tional Guard)  was  also  ready  for  the  line;  and 
was  accordingly  assigned  to  the  Seventh  French 
Army  Corps  and  ordered  to  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains— 'Baccarat  Sector' — near  Luneville.  On  Feb- 
ruar>'  16,  the  first  elements  w^nt  into  the  line. 
This  time  the  plan  was  different.  Four  famous 
French  divisions  (41st,  164th,  14th  and  128th) 
were  at  that  time  in  the  line,  and  the  various 
units  of  the  Rainbow  Division  were  split  up 
among  these  for  training.  .  .  .  The  Baccarat  Sec- 
tor in  the  Vosges  Mountains  extended  for  a  dis- 
tance of  IS  kilometers  from  the  forest  of  Eheux 
north  of  the  village  of  Badonviller,  through  the 
Bois  Communal  de  la  Woevre,  Bois  des  Haies,  the 
villages  of  Merviller  and  Ancerviller,  along  the 
edge  of  the  Bois  Banal,  to  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Bois  des  Pretres.  .  .  .  American  troops — a  divi- 
sion at  a  time— were  brought  into  this  sector  with 
a  French  division.  The  latter  had  command  until, 
after  a  couple  of  weeks  the  Americans  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  working  of  the  sector,  when 
the  French  withdrew,  and  left  the  command  of 
the  whole  sector  to  the  American  major  general 
commanding  the  division.  The  division  then  did 
a  lot  of  patrolling  and  raided  into  the  German 
trenches,  to  true  up  the  fighting  edge  of  its  men; 
after  this  had  been  done  two  or  three  times,  the 
Germans  could  be  counted  upon  to  return  the 
compliment  and  to  do  it  in  finished  style.  Such 
was  the  quiet  sector  experience  which  no  amount 
of  training  behind  the  lines  could  give.  .  .  .  The 
2nd  Division  (Regular  Army  and  Marines)  was 
the  last  of  the  four  combat  divisions  to  go  into 
the  line  for  its  training.  The  place  selected  for 
this  division  by  the  French  was  the  western  side 
of  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient,  near  Verdun.  ...  On 
March  21,  the  German  offensive  began.  Every 
available  man  was  needed  for  the  battlefront  and 
thus  the  period  of  tutelage  under  the  French  for 
these  first  four  divisions  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  42nd  Division  (Rainbow)  was  withdrawn 
from  the  front,  and  assembled  for  its  march  back 
to  the  training  area,  when  it  received  orders  to 
relieve  the  128th  French  Division  in  the  Baccarat 
Sector,  which  it  did  on  April  i.  On  April  4  the 
26th  Division  (New  England  National  Guard) 
relieved  the  ist  Division  in  the  Toul  Sector,  and 
the  ist  was  assembled  behind  Toul.  This  gave 
the  American  Army  three  sectors,  each  held  by 
veteran  divisions,  and  the  ist  Division  available 
to  be  sent  wherever  the  need  should  arise.  One 
more  division  was  now  added  to  the  lists  of 
those  in  France.   On  February  24,  1918,  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  32nd  Division,  made  up  from  the 
National  Guard  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with 
Major  General  W.  G.  Haan  in  command,  were 
established  at  Prauthory,  Haute-Marne,  near  Lan- 
gres.  This  was  designated  as  the  loth  Training 
Area,  and  the  division  was  designated  as  Replace- 
ment Division  of  the  First  Corps.  For  about  four 
weeks  it  continued  to  function  as  such,  until  the 
enemy  offensive  of  March  21  made  it  imperative 
that  all  available  troops  be  utilized  for  combat 
duty.  Accordingly  the  division  was  inspected  by 
the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff  and  was 
made  a  temporary  combat  division." — S.  Thomas, 
History  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  pp.  57,  60-62,  64-66. 

4.  American  army  placed  at  disposal  of 
Marshal  Foch. — "The  crisis  of  the  war  had  been 
reached  [before  the  end  of  March].  A  decisive 
Allied  step  was  imperative.  On  March  28,  Marshal 
Foch,  by  agreement  of  the  Allies,  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Allied  Armies  in  France. 
General  Pershing  on  that  day  unreservedly  placed 
at  Marshal  Foch's  command  all  the  American 
forces,  to  dispose  as  his  judgment  dictated." — 
Ibid.,  p.  67. — See  also  above:  c,  25. — "In  his  re- 
port General  Pershing  said:  'We  had  four  divisions 
with  experience  in  the  trenches,  all  of  which  were 
equal  to  any  demands  of  battle  action.  The  crisis 
which  this  offensive  developed  was  such  that  our 
occupation  of  an  American  sector  must  be  post- 
poned. At  his  (Marshal  Foch's)  request,  the  ist 
Division  was  transferred  from  the  Toul  Sector 
to  a  position  in  reserve  at  Chaumont-en-Vixen' 
(about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Paris  just  south 
of  Beauvais).  From  this  time  until  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive,  when  the  First  American  Army  was 
formed  in  September,  General  Pershing  exercised  no 
tactical  command.  As  fast  as  American  Divisions 
were  trained,  they  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allies,  and  entered  the  line  as  units  of 
the  British  or  French  Armies.  ...  By  the  end 
of  May,  1918,  there  were  eleven  American  cojnbat 
divisions  in  France,  approximately  300,000  men. 
.  .  .  The  location  of  these  eleven  combat  divi- 
sions at  the  end  of  May  was  as  follows: 

"ist.  Cantigny  Sector,  between  Amiens  and 
Beauvais.     [See  below:  f.] 

"2nd.  In  general  reserve  at  Chaumont-en-Vixen. 
[See  below:   g,  4;   g,  5.] 

"3rd.  Chateau  Villain  Training  Area,  15  miles 
southwest   of   Chaumont. 

"4th.  Sammer  Training  Area,  near  Bologne  sur 
Mere. 

"5th.  Bar-sur-Aube  Training  Area,  between  Chau- 
mont  and   Troyes. 

"26th.    Toul  Sector. 

"28th.  Conesse  Area,  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Paris. 

"32nd.    Alsace  Sector,  near  Belfort. 

"35th.    Eu   Training   Area   in   Flanders. 

"42nd.  Baccarat  Sector,  Vosges  Mountains  be- 
tween Nancy  and  Epinal. 

"77th.      Eperlecques     Training     Area,    near     St. 
Omer." 
— S,  Thomas,  History  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  pp.  68-70. 

(f)  Battle  of  Cantigny. — "On  April  25,  the  ist 
Division  relieved  the  French  before  Cantigny,  five 
kilometers  west  of  and  facing  Montdidier  on  the 
Montdidier-Noyon  front.  The  F"rench  officers  said 
at  the  time,  'We  are  not  turning  over  to  you  a 
sector,  but  a  good  place  to  make  a  sector.'  It 
was  then  the  hottest  position  on  the  Western 
front,  for  it  was  here  that  the  French,  coming  up 
in  trucks  from  reserve,  had  stopped  the  tierce 
German  thrust  towards  the  Channel  ports  but  two 
days  before.  .    .    .  No  description  can  picture  the 


terrific  shell  fire  in  that  sector.  Every  moment, 
day  and  night,  shells  screaching  overhead  made  a 
hell  of  that  otherwise  lovely  country.  Official  re- 
ports credit  the  Germans  with  an  average  of  3,450 
rounds  per  day,  and  in  one  single  gas  attack, 
15,000  rounds  were  used.  The  American  artillery 
averaged  almost  five  to  the  enemy's  one,  and  it 
was  amid  such  conditions  that  the  ist  Division 
had  been  called  upon  to  establish  the  name  and 
reputation  of  the  American  Army — and  did  so 
in  the  taking  of  Cantigny  on  May  28.  Until  that 
time,  no  American  combat  division  had  taken 
part  in  any  big  action,  and  while  the  conduct  of 
the  Americans  in  the  quiet  sectors  had  come  up 
to  all  expectations  in  most  cases,  the  AUies  were 
very  anxious  to  know  of  what  mettle  our  troops 
were  made,  and  as  to  how  the  command  would 
function  alone  in  a  real  battle.  Upon  this  test 
of  .'American  courage,  organization,  leadership  and 
skill  in  modern  warfare,  the  Allies  and  also  the 
Germans  waited  with  ever-increasing  anxiety,  the 
latter  with  the  determination  to  smother  this  first 
attempt  and  thereby  break  the  morale  of  the 
American  and  Allied  armies.  Captured  orders 
show  this  very  clearly,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  in  front  of  the  Americans  in  the  Cantigny 
Sector  the  Germans  placed  such  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  artillery.  May  20,  1917,  closed  the 
seventh  month  since  the  Americans  had  first  gone 
into  the  line.  There  were  by  this  time  six  com- 
bat divisions  in  France.  The  last  to  arrive  was 
the  Seventy-seventh,  the  first  of  the  National  Army 
Divisions  made  up  chiefly  of  men  and  officers 
from  New  York  City.  .  .  .  [On  the  Toul  Sec- 
tor, the  26th  (New  England)  Division]  suffered 
a  most  unfortunate  raid  on  April  20,  at  Seicheprey, 
in  which  the  Germans  captured  almost  the  entire 
garrison  of  the  forward  position,  about  179  men 
and  twenty-four  machine-guns,  and  remained  ip 
the  town  for  about  twelve  hours,  until  the  Ameri- 
cans, assisted  by  the  French  Infantry  from  the 
right,  forced  them  to  withdraw.  ...  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  American  Army  would  have  to 
do  something  which  would  forev'er  vindicate  its 
name  both  among  friends  and  foes.  During  the 
month  following  Seicheprey,  many  plans  were  laid 
by  the  staff  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  One  very 
elaborate  plan  was  for  the  whole  ist  Division  to 
attack  and  take  Montdidier;  but  for  this  a  divi- 
sion on  the  right  and  left  would  have  to  advance 
also,  and  as  this  was  to  be  purely  an  American 
show  of  strength,  another  plan  was  finally  agreed 
upon.  One  regiment  of  the  ist  Division  was  to 
take  Cantigny,  which  lay  in  very  much  the  same 
relative  position  inside  the  German  lines  that 
Seicheprey  occupied  within  the  American  lines. 
Having  taken  it,  they  were  to  hold  it.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  hardest  thing  to  do,  for  the  advance 
was  not  to  penetrate  deep  enough  to  capture  any 
artillery,  and  was  to  be  on  such  a  small  front 
that  the  entire  artillery  of  the  defenders  could 
be  concentrated  on  that  one  spot,  and  all  the 
reserve  used  in  counter-attack.  .  .  .  The  28th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Hansen  E.  Ely,  was  chosen  to  make  the  attack. 
The  26th  Infantry  was  to  fill  in  the  right  flank 
as  soon  as  the  town  was  taken,  and  the  other 
regiments  of  the  divisions  were  to  act  as  reserves 
and  carrying  parties,  to  bring  forward  ammuni- 
tion, wire,  etc.  Great  secrecy  was  maintained,  for, 
if  the  Germans  had  known  of  the  proposed  attack, 
they  could  have  wiped  out  the  attacking  force. 
Just  before  the  jump-off  .  .  .  the  Germans,  ob- 
serving the  excessive  activity  in  the  sector,  deter- 
mined to  find  out   what  was  going  on.    Accord- 
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ingly,   just    twenty-four   hours  before   the    attack, 
they   delivered   a   scries   of    raids  along   the  entire 
front  held  by  the  division.   At  midnight  they  began 
a  very  heavy  bombardment  with  gas  shells  on  the 
batteries  and  support  positions,  which  lasted  until 
six  in  the   morning.    Some   15,000   gas  shells  were 
used,  which  drenched  the  entire  belt  in  a  poison- 
ous cloud  and  cut  every  means  of  communication 
with  the  front.    In  addition,  a  dense  fog  made  it 
impossible  for  the  infantry  or  artillery  observation 
posts   to    discover   what   was   happening   in    front. 
IThe    raids,    however,   were    repulsed    without    the 
aid   of   artillery,   and   with    the   enemy   capture   of 
only    one    American    prisoner.]     Cantiuny    was   on 
the  point   of   a   little   salient   which   projected   into 
the  Allied  line  five  kilometers  west  of  Montdidier. 
The    town    itself    was   situated    on    rising    ground, 
backed    by    groups    of    woods   which    gave    ample 
protection    for    the   reserves.     The    front    lines   lay 
about  700  yards  in  front  of  and  circling  the  town, 
and  the   whole   was   fortified  and   garrisoned  as  a 
'Strong-Point.'  ...  At    6.45    a.m.,    on    the    morn- 
ing of  May   28,  after  an  hour's  artillery  prepara- 
tion by   both  lights  and  heavies   [the   28th   Infan- 
try  advanced  for  the   capture].     It   was  perfectly 
done.    The   artillery   barrage   moved   forward  at   a 
rate  which   averaged  twenty-five  yards  each   min- 
ute,   and    the    infantr>'    followed    so    closely    that 
eighty-eight    minutes    after    H    hour,    just    as    the 
artillery    barrage    reached    its    final    line    where    it 
was  to  stand,  the  infantry  had  captured  the  town 
and  passed  on   to  the  final   objective,   2,186  yards 
from  the  jumping-off  line,  having  captured  or  killed 
all   the  defenders  of  the  salient,  and  then   started 
to  dig  in.   .    .    .   At  4.26  p.m.,  the  first  of  the  big 
counter-attacks  came,  preceded   by  a   heavy   bom- 
bardment of  the  whole  front  line  as  it  now  stood. 
...   At    5.10    p.m.,    the    enemy    infantry    moved 
forward  to  attack,  preceded  by   a  rolling  barrage. 
.    .    .    [The  attack  was  beaten  off,  and  at  6.40  p.m. 
a   second    big   counter-attack    met    the   same    fate. 
At    6   a.m.   next   morning   a   third   attack   was  re- 
pulsed   and    Cantigny    remained    in    the    hands    of 
the   Americans.]      Although   of  practically   no   tac- 
tical  importance,    other   than    of    relieving   a   very 
touchy  spot  in  the   line,  the   capture   and  holding 
of    Cantigny    showed,    and    at    exactly    the    right 
time — (for  just  the  day  before,  the   Germans  had 
commenced   their  drive   on  Paris) — that   American 
troops    were    worthy   of   being   placed   in   the   line 
with    the    best    of    the    Allied    divisions   and    fully 
capable  of  doing  their  share  of  the  fighting.    Had 
it  not  been  for  Cantigny,  the   French   would  cer- 
tainly not  have  entrusted  a  portion  of  the  defense 
of  the  Marne   to  two   other  American   divisions  a 
week  later.   .    .    .   During  the  month  of  May,  1918, 
five    combat    divisions    arrived    from    the    United 
States,   and    two    of    these,   without   any   previous 
trench  experience,  saw  action  in   the  Second  Bat- 
tle of  the  Marne  (July  15-18)." — S.  Thomas,  His- 
tory  oj  the  A.  E.  P.,  pp.   71-78. 

(g)  Paris  offensives  (Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne). — Battle  of  the  Aisne. — "  'The  Second 
Battle  of  the  Marne,'  as  it  is  so  frequently  and 
erroneously  called,  was  divided  into  four  separate 
and  distinct  battles.  General  Pershing,  in  the  gen- 
eral order  which  awards  campaign  badges,  so 
divided  the  fighting  during  this  time.  These  four 
major    operations    were    as    follows: 

"i.  ^Aisne  Defensive  [Third  German  offensive]. 
— On  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  northeast  of 
Reims,  between  May  27  and  June  5.'  This  was 
the  first  phase  of  the  German  drive  towards  Paris, 
which  on  June  i  reached  the  River  Marne  near 
Chateau-Thierry.    The  2nd  Division  (Regulars  and 


Marines),   3rd   Division    (Regulars)    took   part   in 
this  defensive. 

"2.  'Montdidier-Noyon  Defensive  [Fourth  Ger- 
man offensive]. — Between  June  9  and  15.'  In 
this  operation  the  Germans  attempted  to  widen 
the  Marne  Salient  to  the  west,  and  the  ist 
[American]  Division  (Regulars)  was  in  the  line 
of   defense. 

"Between  the  close  of  the  first  operation  on 
June  5,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  on  July  15, 
the  2nd  [American]  Division  (Regulars  and  Ma- 
rines) made  a  small  local  advance  and  took  the 
town   of   Vaux  and   Belleau   Wood. 

"3.  'Champagne-Marne  Defensive  [Fifth  Ger- 
man offensive]. — Between  July  15  and  18.'  This 
was  the  first  phase  of  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  The  Germans  attacked  to  cross  the  Marne 
and  drive  towards  Paris,  and  were  checked  by 
the  French  and  two  American  divisions,  the  3rd 
Division  (Regulars)  and  the  28th  Division  (Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard),  which  were  in  the  same 
line  with  the  French  and  helped  to  stop  this 
attack.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  drove 
southward  in  the  Champagne,  cast  of  Reims,  and 
here  the  42nd  Division  ("Rainbow'  —  National 
Guard)  fought  as  a  part  of  Gouraud's  Fourth 
French  Army,  and  helped  to  stop  the  attack. 
The  Germans  were  stopped  on  all  sides,  and  a 
vulnerable   fiank   was   left   open. 

"4.  '  Aisne-Marne  Offensive  [Foch's  counter- 
stroke]. — Between  July  18  and  August  6.'  Foch 
now  took  the  initiative  and  drove  a  swift  coun- 
ter-attack into  the  Germans'  exposed  right  flank, 
southwest  of  Soissons.  For  this  operation  (July 
18-22)  he  used  the  ist  Division  (Regulars)  and 
the  2nd  Division  (Regulars  and  Marines)  along 
with  the  French  ist  Moroccan  Division.  The  at- 
tack was  such  a  success  that  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  retreat  from  the  Marne,  and  in  further 
driving  the  Germans  from  the  Marne,  the  fol- 
lowing American  Divisions  took  part  in  the  action 
from  day  to  day:  3rd  (Regulars),  4th  (Regulars), 
26th  (New  England  National  Guard),  28th  (Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard),  32nd  (Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  National  Guard),  42nd  ('Rainbow' — 
National  Guard),  and  the  77th  (New  York  City,' 
National  Army)."  —  S.  Thomas,  History  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  pp.  82-83. 

Also  in:  Aisne  and  Montdidier-Noyons  opera- 
tions (Monograph  no.  13,  Historical  section,  Army 
War  College,  June,  1922). 

I.  Opposing  armies. — German  objectives. — 
"Even  after  the  losses  of  the  Picardy  and  Flan- 
ders offensives,  the  German  Army  was  still  a 
powerful  offensive  machine.  On  May  27  the  allied 
strength  on  the  western  front  was  206  divisions, 
of  which  116  were  in  line.  This  included  16 
American  divisions,  some  of  which  had  just  arrived 
They  were  approximately  double  the  strength  of 
the  average  French,  British,  or  German  division. 
The  German  strength  was  211  divisions,  of  which 
126  were  reported  in  line  prior  to  the  concen- 
tration for  the  new  offensive.  The  strength  of 
divisions  varied  even  in  the  same  army,  and  the 
number  of  divisions  can  not  be  taken  as  an  exact 
index  of  strength.  British  losses  had  been  heavy 
and  they  were  unable  to  replace  them  entirely. 
The  French  had  extended  their  front  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  March  21  and  had  sent  rein- 
forcements to  the  British  during  the  Flanders 
battle.  French  reserves  v/ere  greatly  reduced.  Both 
nations  counted  largely  on  the  arrival  of  American 
troops  to  meet  further  German  offensives.  The 
principal  concentration  of  American  troops  was  in 
the  British  area,  where  seven  divisions  were  newly 
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arrived.  There  was  a  secondary  concentration  in 
the  Lorraine  training  area  in  northeastern  France. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  'moment  was 
favorable  for  a  great  German  attack,  in  that  the 
Germans  had  secured  the  initiative  and  still  dis- 
posed of  large  trained  and  formed  reserves.  Not 
only  was  the  moment  favorable,  but,  in  view  of 
the  steady  flow  of  American  troops  to  France,  it 
was  imperative  that  a  great  attack  should  be 
made  in  order  to  force  a  decision  before  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  the  western  front  passed  to 
the  Allies.  The  Aisne  operation  had  been  planned 
at  German  General  Headquarters  since  early  in 
April.  The  primary  purpose  was  to  attract  allied 
reserves  south,  thereby  enabhng  a  return  to  the 
project  of  separating  French  and  British  Armies 
by  a  push  to  the  channel,  subsequently  defeating 
the  British  Army.  The  German  High  Command 
hoped  to  reach  the  line  of  the  Aisne  at  Soissons 
and  the  Vesle  at  Fismes,  on  which  a  front  could 
be  established  threatening  Paris.  The  Aisne  front, 
heretofore  popularly  known  as  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  front,  offered  favorable  terrain  for  such 
an  operation.  Wooded  country  behind  the  Ger- 
man front  lines  served  to  conceal  concentration. 
Only  a  short  stretch  of  difficult  country  would 
have  separated  a  new  front  on  the  heights  south 
of  the  Vesle  from  the  old  Chemin  des  Dames 
front.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marne  salient, 
which  was  actually  formed  by  the  exploitation  of 
success,  was  inherently  weak.  Between  the  Vesle 
and  the  Marne  was  a  long  stretch  of  broken  high- 
lands, sparsely  inhabited  and  difficult  for  com- 
munications. The  German  command  had  concen- 
trated artillery  and  munitions  on  this  new  offen- 
sive front  in  the  weeks  that  had  passed  since  the 
stabilizing  of  the  March  21  offensive.  The  con- 
centration had  been  so  gradual  that  it  obviated 
any  unusual  railway  activity  which  might  serve 
to  indicate  the  coming  offensive.  The  troop  con- 
centration was  begun  only  on  May  20.  Previous 
to  the  concentration  there  were  but  seven  Ger- 
man divisions  in  the  sector  from  just  west  of 
Reims  to  just  west  of  Anizy.  The  German  mass 
of  reserve  was  held  in  the  rear  areas,  recovering 
from  the  effect  of  the  March  21  offensive,  in  which 
most  of  them  had  participated.  They  were  gen- 
erally in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Quentin-Vevins-Sedan, 
from  which  they  could  readily  be  moved  west 
for  a  fresh  offensive  in  Picardy  or  south  for  the 
contemplated  offensive  in  Champagne.  Forty-one 
German  divisions  were  made  available  for  the 
attack.  Most  of  these  divisions  moved  into  the 
theater  of  operations  by  night  marches  which  con- 
cealed the  concentration.  A  few  divisions  were 
moved  up  by  train  at  the  last  minute.  Frontline 
and  support  divisions  occupied  designated  posi- 
tions on  the  nights  of  May  25-26,  and  26-27,  the 
attacking  divisions  moving  up  from  only  a  few 
kilometers  back  to  the  line." — Aisne  and  Mont- 
didier-Noyon  operations  {Monograph  no.  13,  His- 
torical Section,  Army  War  College,  Juno,  1922, 
pp.    7-8). 

2.  The  attack. — "The  plan  of  attack  included: 
(a)  Attack  by  the  German  Seventh  and  First 
Armies  on  a  front  extending  from  Anizy  to  the 
region  south  of  Berry-au-Bac,  against  the  general 
front  Soisons-Fismes-Reims.  {/;)  Prolongation  of 
the  front  of  attack;  on  the  right  across  the  Ailette 
toward  the  Oise,  on  the  left,  to  Reims,  (c)  Attack 
of  the  German  Eighteenth  Army  west  of  the  Oisc 
directed  on  Compiegne.  This  last  phase  was  ulti- 
mately developed  into  the  semi-independent  Mont- 
didier-Noyon  offensive.  The  Seventh  Army  (von 
Boehn)   had  a  zone  of  attack  from   Berry-au-Bac 


northwest.  It  had  available  25  divisions,  of  which 
15  were  in  line.  The  First  Army  ([Fritz]  von 
Below)  had  the  zone  of  attack  from  Berry-au-Bac 
southeast.  It  had  for  the  attack  six  divisions,  three 
of  which  were  in  line.  The  remaining  divisions 
employed  were  in  general  reserve  or  only  made 
available  later.  The  methods  of  concentration, 
preparation,  and  attack  closely  followed  those 
which  had  been  successful  in  the  great  March  21 
offensive.  The  plan  of  defense  had  been  prescribed 
by  French  General  Headquarters  for  this  as  for 
all  other  portions  of  the  French  front.  It  included 
the  disposition  in  depth  of  units  in  defensive  sec- 
tors and  the  stationing  behind  the  line  of  re- 
serve divisions  held  within  striking  distance  of 
the  front  as  counter-attack  elements.  Since  the 
attack  on  this  front  came  as  a  surprise,  no  other 
dispositions  to  meet  it  had  been  made.  The  French 
command  succeeded  in  discovering  only  the  most 
indecisive  indicatiorv?  of  a  great  attack  up  to 
May  26.  A  prisoner  captured  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  eventually  gave  convincing  details  of  the 
impending  attack,  and.  the  alarm  was  sent  out 
by  the  French  Sixth  Army  at  3  p.m.  This  was 
too  late  to  take  proper  preventive  measures.  The 
imminence  of  the  attack  was  confirmed  by  ob- 
served movements  of  formed  German  troops,  as 
large  as  a  regiment,  close  to  the  front  at  dusk. 
The  front  attacked  was  held  by  the  French  Sixth 
Army,  whose  sector  excluded  Reims  but  included 
Anizy.  From  east  to  west  the  holding  units  were 
the  French  45th  Division ;  British  gth  Corps,  in- 
cluding the  2ist,  8th,  and  50th  Divisions;  the 
French  nth  Corps,  including  the  22nd,  21st,  and 
6ist  Divisions.  Available  reserves  were:  The 
French  13th  Division  in  rear  of  the  45th  Division, 
the  British  2Sth  Division  in  rear  of  British  gth 
Corps,  and  the  French  157th  Division  in  rear  of 
the  nth  Corps.  Other  French  reserves  which  were 
more  distant  but  still  available  were  the  154th 
Division  at  Epernay,  the  4th  Colonial  Division 
at  Dormans,  the  74th  Division  at  Soissons,  and 
the  39th  Division  at  Vic.  The  character  of  this 
front  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
units  in  sector  had  been  sent  there  to  rest  and 
reorganize  after  participation  in  the  March  21 
operation.  The  infantry  attack  was  preceded  by 
a  comparatively  short  and  very  violent  artillery 
bombardment.  In  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  guns 
were  used  by  the  attacking  force.  The  bombard- 
ment on  the  most  active  front  began  at  2.40  a.m. 
May  27.  There  was  a  large  use  of  gas  shells,  par- 
ticularly directed  on  allied  batteries,  posts  of  com- 
mand and  observation,  and  rear  areas.  A  rolling 
barrage  preceded  the  infantry  attack  up  to  the 
Aisne;  box  barrages  were  also  used  in  certain 
areas.  The  formation  adopted  in  general  in  the 
German  offense  was  with  two  regiments  in  line 
and  one  in  reserve,  each  regiment  with  two  bat- 
talions in  line  and  one  in  reserve,  each  battalion 
with  two  companies  in  line  and  two  in  support." 
"At  3.40  a.m..  May  27,  the  infantry  attack  of 
the  Seventh  Army  commenced.  On  the  right  of 
the  attack  two  divisions  debouched  from  the  forest 
of  Pinon  in  the  direction  of  Vauxaillon  and  Laffaux 
to  cover  the  flank  of  the  center  of  the  attack  by 
occupying  the  heights  above  Lcuilly.  These  divi- 
sions did  not  obtain  this  objective  until  the  end 
of  the  day.  They  encountered  strong  resistance 
about  Chavignon  and  Pargny-Filain.  At  the  cost 
of  heavy  losses  they  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  and  advanced  on  Vailly  and 
Chavonne.  The  attack  was  most  violent  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  center.  The  attacking  divisions  had 
each  a  front  of  only  2  kilometers.    They  succeeded 
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in  following  closely  the  rolling  barraRe  and  reached 
the  Aisne  before  noon.  The  German  left  fiank 
conformed  to  the  advance  of  the  principal  attack. 
It  crossed  the  Aisne-Marne  Canal  and  progressed 
to  the  west  of  Cormicy  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  British  divisions.  At  noon  the  Aisne  was 
crossed  and  the  front  was  approximately  Vauxillon 
—east  of  Vailly-St.  Mard-Bouffigncraux-Cormicy— 
west  of  Brimont.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
advance  continued.  On  the  right  flank  Vailly  was 
occupied.  In  the  center  the  Germans  reached  the 
Vesle,  taking  Bazochcs.  On  the  night  of  May  27- 
28  the  Germans  held  the  heights  north  of  the 
Vesle  and  were  preparing  to  cross.  The  German 
communique  of  May  28,  which  reported  their  line 
as  on  the  heights  north  of  the  Vesle,  also  reported 
the  capture  of  5, 000  prisoners." — Ibid.,  Pp.  g-n- 
(i)  Operations  of  the  British  IX.  Corps  in  the 
Aisne  battle.— "At   the  end   of  April  and  early   in 


battle  positions  of  the  Allied  divisions.  The  enemy 
gained  a  footing  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  at  an 
early  hour,  'and  pressing  on  in  the  centre  of  Lis 
attack  in  overwhelming  strength,  forced  the  line 
of  the  Aisne  on  a  wide  front.  By  nightfall  he 
had  crossed  the  Vesle  west  of  Fismes,  and  in  the 
British  sector,  after  very  heavy  and  determined 
fighting,  had  compelled  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
IX.  Corps,  now  reinforced  by  the  2Sth  Division, 
to  swing  back  to  a  position  facing  west  and  north- 
west between  the  Aisne  and  the  Vesle.  On  the 
28th  May  and  following  days  the  enemy  launched 
fresh  attacks  in  great  force  on  the  whole  battle 
front,  pressing  back  our  Allies  to  west  of  Soissons 
and  south  of  Fcre-en-Tardenois.  The  IX.  British 
Corps,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  severe  and 
incessant  fighting,  was  forced  to  withdraw  across 
the  Vesle,  and  thence  gradually  pressed  back  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  between  the  Vesle  and  the 
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May  the  8th,  21st,  2Sth,  and  soth  Divisions,  sub- 
sequently reinforced  by  the  19th  Division,  and 
constituting  the  IX.  British  Corps,  under  command 
of  Lieut.-General  Sir  A.  Hamilton-Gordon,  had 
been  placed  at  Marshal  Foch's  disposal.  .  .  . 
These  divisions  had  been  dispatched  by  him  to 
the  French  Sixth  Army,  to  take  the  place  of  cer- 
tain French  divisions  concentrated  behind  Amiens. 
.  .  .  About  the  26th  May  prisoners  taken  by  the 
French  gave  the  first  definite  information  regard- 
ing the  great  offensive  launched  by  the  enemy  on 
the  Aisne  front  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  May. 
This  attack,  dehvered  by  twenty-eight  German 
divisions,  supported  by  tanks,  was  directed  against 
the  Sixth  French  Army  on  a  front  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north-west  of  Reims.  It  involved  the 
whole  of  the  IX.  British  Corps,  as  well  as  the 
French  Corps  holding  the  Chemin  des  Dames  on 
the  left  of  the  British  sector.  Preceded  by  an 
artillery  and  trench  mortar  bombardment  of  great 
intensity,    the    German    infantry    broke    into    the 


Ardre.  During  the  night  of  the  28th-2Qth  May 
the  igth  Division  was  brought  up  in  'buses,  and 
put  in  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  French  Hne  across  the 
Ardre  Valley,  deploying  with  great  skill  and  steadi- 
ness. By  the  evening  of  the  30th  May,  at  which 
date  in  the  centre  of  his  attack  the  enemy  had 
reached  the  Marne,  the  rate  of  his  advance  in 
the  British  sector  had  begun  to  slacken.  During 
the  next  few  days,  however,  figting  was  still  in- 
tense. On  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  battle  front  the  enemy  made  deep  progress, 
gaining  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne  from  Dor- 
mans  to  Chateau -Thierry  and  advancing  astride 
the  Aisne  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Villers-Cotterets 
Forest,  and  across  the  high  ground  north-east  of 
Attichy.  On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  salient  cre- 
ated by  the  enemy's  advance  the  British  forces, 
at  this  date  under  the  command  of  the  French 
Fifth  Army,  withdrew  gradually  to  the  line  Aubilly- 
Chambrecy-Boujacourt,  where  they  were  able  to 
consolidate.   Though  the  enemy  s  attacks  continued 
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persistently  for  some  time  longer,  and  on  the  6th 
June  culminated  in  two  determined  attempts  upon 
the  important  position  known  as  the  Montagne  de 
BHgny,  which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Ardre, 
all  these  attacks  were  most  gallantly  repulsed,  and 
the  enemy's  advance  definitely  stayed.  Through- 
out this  long  period  of  incessant  fighting  against 
greatly  superior  numbers  the  behaviour  of  all  arms 
of  the  British  forces  engaged  was  magnificent. 
What  they  achieved  is  best  described  in  the  words 
of  the  French  general  under  whose  orders  they 
came,  who  wrote  of  them:  'They  have  enabled  us 
to  establish  a  barrier  against  which  the  hostile 
waves  have  beaten  and  shattered  themselves.  This 
none  of  the  French  who  witnessed  it  will  ever 
forget.'  " — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Official  re- 
port, Dec.  21,   1918. 

3.  Advance  on  Rheims  and  Soissons. — "The 
German  High  Command  decided  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  success  [of  May  28].  This  was  planned 
to  involve  a  penetration  to  the  Marne,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  attack,  with  both  flanks  of  the  attack 
extending  the  scope  of  the  operations.  The  Ger- 
man right  fiank  was  charged  with  the  capture  of 
Soissons,  an  important  railway  junction,  and  an 
advance  into  the  great  woods  of  Villers-Cotterets. 
The  German  left  flank  was  charged  with  a  simi- 
lar action  against  Reims  and  the  wooded  region 
south  of  that  city.  These  operations  involved  the 
entry  into  battle  of  four  fresh  divisions  on  the 
German  right  flank  and  two  on  the  German  left 
flank.  They  also  involved  making  ultimately  avail- 
able for  the  attack  four  more  divisions,  one  of 
which  would  not  be  available  until  June  5.  The 
attack,  then,  which  was  opened  with  31  divisions, 
involved  41  divisions.  On  the  day  and  night  of 
May  27  ail  the  available  French  and  British  divi- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aisne  front  were  in- 
volved in  the  fighting  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  4th  Division  at  Dormans.  On  May  28 
the  concentration  of  French  divisions  continued. 
Troops  as  far  away  as  th;  loth  Colonial  Division, 
just  west  of  Toul,  and  the  iS4th  Division,  just 
west  of  Amiens,  were  brought  into  the  rear  areas 
threatened  by  the  success  of  the  German  offensive. 
On  the  night  of  May  27-28  the  German  center 
crossed  the  Vesle.  During  the  day  of  May  28 
the  German  attacks  were  violent  on  both  flanks, 
and,  on  the  German  right  flank,  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  Soissons.  In  the  center  the  Germans 
reached  the  heights  south  of  the  Vesle.  The  line 
on  the  night  of  May  28,  from  east  to  west,  was 
marked  approximately  by  the  towns  of  Muizon, 
Crugny,  Bruys,  Venizel,  Vauxaillon.  On  May  29 
the  German  center  advanced  from  8  to  10  kilo- 
meters. On  the  flanks  the  allied  resistance  was 
stronger  and  German  progress  was  slower.  On 
the  night  of  May  29  the  line  ran  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Reims  north  of  the  Fere  and  Riz 
forests  to  the  outskirts  of  Soissons.  The  concentra- 
tion of  French  reserves  continued,  the  93rd  Divi- 
sion being  moved  in  from  north  of  Amiens.  On 
May  30  the  German  advance  continued,  with  the 
greatest  success  in  the  center.  The  German  right 
flank  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons.  The 
German  left  flank  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wooded  region  south  of  Reims,  the  Montagnc-de- 
Reims.  The  approximate  line  on  the  evening  of 
May  30  from  cast  to  west  was,  west  of  Villc  en 
Tardenois-Jaulgonne  and  the  Marne,  almost  to 
Chateau -Thierry,  thence  north  to  Oulchy.  The 
French  concentration  went  on,  the  167th  Divi- 
sion coming  in  from  the  Vosges  sector.  On  May 
31  the  Germans  increased  their  gains  on  the  Marne 
and  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  That  part  of  Chateau- 


Thierry    north    of   the    Marne    was    occupied   and 
Neuilly-St.  Front  was  taken. 

"The  German  flanks,  however,  were  held  west 
of  Soissons  and  southwest  of  Reims.  By  this  tiine 
the  great  German  attack  had  begun  to  lose  its 
force,  and  the  French  had  practically  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  defensive  line.  On  June  i  the 
French  order  of  battle  from  west  of  Reims  to 
west  of  Soissons  was:  The  sth  Corps  with  three 
divisions  in  line,  including  the  British  19th  Divi- 
sion; the  ist  Colonial  Corps  with  three  divisions 
in  line;  the  38th  Corps  with  two  divisions  in  line, 
including  elements  of  the  American  3rd  Division; 
the  2ist  Corps  with  two  divisions  in  line;  the  7th 
Corps  with  three  divisions  in  line;  the  nth  Corps 
with  three  divisions  in  line;  and  the  ist  Corps 
with  five  divisions  in  line.  The  American  2nd  Divi- 
sion was  still  in  reserve.  On  June  i  the  principal 
effort  of  the  German  attack  was  on  the  German 
right  flank  in  an  effort  to  penetrate  the  forests 
of  Villers-Cotterets.  This  effort  was,  however,  un- 
successful. On  June  2  the  effort  of  the  German 
right  from  north  of  Soissons  to  Chateau-Thierry 
was  continued.  On  this  day  there  was  fighting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bouresches.  The  German  left  flank 
was  held  between  Reims  and  Dormans.  On  June  i 
German  attacks  on  the  front  Anthenay-Ville-en- 
Tardenois-Vrigny  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  de  la 
Pompelle,  east  of  Reims,  were  checked  with  heavy 
losses.  Reims  was  almost  encircled  but  remained 
in  French  possession,  and  the  Montagne  de  Reims 
was  also  held  by  the  French.  On  June  2  the 
French  Order  of  Battle  Map  first  showed  the 
American  2nd  Division  in  the  front  line,  north- 
west of  Soissons.  The  fighting  was  heavy  and 
gains  hmited.  On  the  night  of  June  3-4  the  slack- 
ening German  offensive  may  be  said  to  have  been 
definitely  stopped.  The  German  troops  had  suf- 
fered greatly  in  a  deep  advance  over  country  which 
rendered  supply  difficult.  Further  German  attacks 
were  discontinued.  Despite  the  undeniable  suc- 
cess of  the  offensive,  the  German  High  Command 
felt  the  German  troops  had  suffered  heavy  losses, 
especially  in  the  latter  days  of  the  offensive.  The 
German  High  Command  also  felt  that  an  advance 
further  to  the  west  was  necessary  to  achieve  any 
decisive  results  in  this  region.  Consequently,  the 
Montdidier-Noyon  offensive  was  decided  on.  The 
success  of  the  German  offensive  on  the  Aisne  was 
due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  surprise  was 
secured.  It  showed  the  same  characteristics  as 
that  of  March  21.  The  initial  attack  was  planned 
in  great  detail.  The  exploitation  of  success  was 
limited  by  the  resistance  encountered.  In  general, 
attack  was  broken  off  in  case  of  resistance  and 
reserves  were  employed  only  in  regions  where  the 
attack  was  successful,  to  exploit  the  success." — 
Aisne  and  Montdidier-Noyon  operations  (Mono- 
f,raph  no.  13,  Historical  section,  Army  War  Col- 
lege, June,  1922,  pp.   11-13). 

4.  Americans  at  Chateau-Thierry. — "The  3rd 
Division  had  come  up  to  support  the  hard  pressed 
French  and  British  troops,  but  only  a  few  units 
were  employed  in  combat.  By  the  time  that  the 
2nd  Division  entered  into  combat  in  the  Aisne 
operation  the  German  flood  that  had  swept  over 
the  Chemin-des-Dames  on  May  27  had  dwindled 
to  a  stream  that  was  moving  only  southwest 
toward  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  contained  by  French  forces  on  both 
flanks  and  that  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  region 
it  had  naturally  lost  its  original  force,  it  was  still 
moving  when  the  2nd  Division  deployed  across 
the  Paris  road  and  brought  it  to  a  complete  halt. 
The  entrance  of  a  fresh  American  division  into  a 
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decisive  battle  at  such  a  vital  point  was  dra- 
matic. It  naturally  drew  to  the  division  more 
attention  than  was  f^iven  to  many  gallant  French 
and  English  divisions  that  had  fouf^ht  through  the 
heat  of  the  battle.  The  incident  of  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion's participation  was  very  beneficial  to  allied 
morale  as  exhibiting  the  value  of  American  divi- 
sions. General  Bliss,  American  Member  Supreme 
War  Council,  wrote  General  Pershing  on  July  i, 
1Q18,  that  he  had  heard  frequent  remarks  from 
French  officers  of  all  ranks,  French  civilians,  and 
British  colleagues,  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
American  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Chateau-Thierry 
Stopped  the  German  drive  and  possibly  saved 
Paris." — Ibid.,  p.  20. — '"On  June  3rd  the  enemy 
again  gained  ground  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Aisne-Marne  salient,  just  north- 
west of  Chateau-Thierry.  Here  they  reached 
Bouresches  and  a  line  running  northwest,  below 
Torcy  and  Belleau  Wood,  to  Bussieres.  On  this 
line  the  American  Second  Division  co-operated, 
on  June  6th,  in  a  brilliant  counter-attack.  It 
broke  through  the  German  positions  on  a  two- 
and-a-half-mile  front  for  a  gain  of  two  miles. 
On  the  right,  Bouresches  was  taken.  On  the  left, 
Bussieres  and  Torcy  were  stormed  and  Belleau 
Village  was  reached.  In  a  subsequent  operation 
the  Second  Division  cleared  out  Belleau  Wood. 
The  Germans  were  thrown  completely  on  the 
defensive  in  this  region.  In  fact,  by  June  6th 
the  Aisne-Marne  offensive  was  over.  The  lines 
were  stabilized  all  the  way  round  the  elliptical 
salient  from  behind  Soissons  to  a  point  just  north- 
west of  Rheims.  Rheims  lay  at  the  apex  of  a 
small  loop,  almost  encircled,  but  strongly  defended 
on  all  sides.  The  east  side  of  the  salient  had 
been  slightly  enlarged.  But  the  Allied  forces  held 
all  the  approaches  to  the  Forest  of  the  Mountain 
of  Rheims,  the  main  bastion  in  the  region  south 
of  the  city.  The  five  British  divisions  in  this 
sector  were  now  attached  to  the  French  Fifth 
Army.  The  Germans  had  achieved  a  spectacular 
success  south  of  the  Aisne.  It  was  of  greater  moral 
than  material  value,  however.  The  German  bul- 
letins announced  the  capture  of  45,000  prisoners 
and  400  guns.  An  area  of  650  square  miles  was 
overrun.  But  from  a  broad  strategical  point  of 
view  Ludendorff  had  weakened  rather  than  . 
strengthened  his  position  by  committing  himself 
to  holding  and  exploiting  the  dangerous  Aisne- 
Marne  pocket.  It  was  now  necessary  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  reduce  the  inconvenient  Allied  re-entrant 
angle  which  projected  northward,  west  of  Sois- 
sons, almost  to  the  Oise,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Noyon.  In  this  angle  were  the  great  forests 
which  protect  Paris  on  the  north-east — Compiegne, 
Villers-Cotterets,  Laigue,  and  Ourscamp.  Luden- 
dorff had  enveloped  them  on  the  east  by  push- 
ing down  to  the  Ourcq  and  Marne  valleys.  Now 
he  sought  to  envelop  them  on  the  west  by  driv- 
ing down  the  west  side  of  the  Oise,  with  the  city 
of  Compiegne  and  the  Oise  crossings  south  of  it 
as  his  objectives." — W.  L.  McPherson,  Short  his- 
tory of  the  Great  War,  pp.  330-332. — "The  third 
German  offensive,  on  May  27,  against  the  French 
on  the  Aisne,  soon  developed  a  desperate  situa- 
tion for  the  Allies.  The  2nd  Division,  then  in 
reserve  northwest  of  Paris  and  preparing  to  re- 
lieve the  ist  Division,  was  hastily  diverted  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Meaux  on  May  31,  and,  early  on 
the  morning  of  June  i,  was  deployed  across  the 
Chateau-Thierry-Paris  road  near  Montreuil-aux- 
Lions  in  a  gap  in  the  French  line,  where  it  stopped 
the  German  advance  on  Paris.  At  the  same  time 
the  partially  trained  3rd   Division  was  placed  at 


French  disposal  to  hold  the  crossings  of  the  Marne, 
and  its  motorized  machine-gun  battalion  succeeded 
in  reaching  Chateau-Thierry  in  time  to  assist  in 
.successfully  defending  that  river  crossing.  The 
enemy  having  been  halted,  the  2nd  Division  com- 
menced a  series  of  vigorous  attacks  on  June  4, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Belleau  Woods 
after  very  severe  lighting.  The  village  of  Bouresches 
was  taken  soon  after,  and  on  July  i  Vaux  was 
captured.  In  these  operations  the  2nd  Division 
met  with  most  desperate  resistance  by  Germany's 
best  troops." — General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report, 
Sept.  I,  1919. 

(i)  Importance  of  Chateau-Thierry.  —  Belleau 
Wood. — Capture  of  Vaux. — "Chateau-Thierry  is  a 
town  of  considerable  importance  due  to  its  be- 
ing a  communication  center,  both  by  highway  and 
rail.  It  is  built  on  both  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  Marne,  just  where  the  river  tgtkes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  south,  and  is  only  about 
fifty  miles  from  Paris.  Scattered  along  the  Marne 
and  at  average  distances  of  less  than  a  mile  apart 
are  numerous  small  towns,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Mont  St.  Pere-Charteves  (five  miles 
distant),  Jaulgonne  (one  mile  further  east),  and 
Dormans  (ten  miles  from  Chateau-Thierry).  The 
importance  of  these  towns  is  due  to  the  bridges 
across  the  Marne  at  these  points.  All  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  broken  and  covered  at  inter- 
vals with  forests  and  woods.  This  made  the  Ger- 
man position  on  the  heights  north  of  the  Marne 
almost  impregnable  from  frontal  attack.  The  first 
American  unit  to  arrive  in  the  Marne  sector  was 
the  7th  Motorized  Machine-gun  Battalion  of  the 
3rd  Division.  While  the  remainder  of  the  divi- 
sion was  speeding  along  in  French  railroad  trains, 
the  machine-gun  battalion  had  come  overland  no 
miles  and  arrived  in  the  sector  at  4  p.m..  May  31. 
They  detrucked  and,  carrying  their  guns  and  am- 
munition, that  night  marched  into  the  town  of 
Chateau-Thierry.  A  battaHon  of  French  Colonial 
Infantry  was  holding  the  place  while  the  Ger- 
man advance  guards  were  trying  to  force  their 
way  into  it,  so  as  to  gain  possession  of  the  two 
bridges  across  the  Marne.  The  7th  Machine-gun 
Battalion  held  the  Germans  at  bay,  and  gradu- 
ally the  attack  died  down.  Meanwhile  the  4th 
Infantry  regiment  relieved  the  French  in  the  town 
of  Chateau-Thierry.  On  June  3,  the  gth  Machine- 
gun  Battalion  of  the  3rd  Division  relieved  the  7th 
Machine-gun  Battalion  and  on  leaving  the  town 
for  its  short  rest,  the  latter  unit  was  given  the 
highest  praise  by  the  French  in  orders:  'The  epi- 
sode of  Chateau-Thierry  will  remain  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  deeds  of  this  war.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  us  all  to  know  that  our  valiant  allies  have 
shared  with  us  there.'  Contrary  to  the  popular 
belief,  there  was  no  gap  in  the  line  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  as  there  had  been  after  March  21  in  front 
of  Amiens.  The  French  lines  were  intact  and  the 
German  drive  had  reached  its  limit.  Americans 
of  the  3rd  Regular  Army  Division,  the  7th  and 
oth  Machine-gun  Battalions  and  the  4th  Infantry 
Regiment,  were  put  in  to  relieve  the  French  who 
had  stopped  the  drive  and  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  exploiting  their  success.  It  is  but  just 
to  these  units  and  to  those  of  their  number  who 
fell  there  to  make  it  clear  that  there  were  no 
units  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  remainder  of  the  3rd  Division,  less  the  Artil- 
lery Brigade,  was  now  brought  up  and  relieved 
French  units  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  38th  French  Army 
Corps.  The  division  was  placed  eastward  from 
Chateau-Thierry   in   order   from   left   to    right   as 
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follows:  4th  Infantry  in  the  town,  connecting 
with  the  39th  French'  Division  on  its  left;  7th 
Infantry,  30th  Infantry,  38th  Infantry,  which  con- 
nected with  the  i2Sth  French  Division  in  the 
Jauigonne  bend  of  the  Marne.  The  Une  was  sta- 
bilized now  along  the  river.  The  3rd  Division  was 
holding  the  south  bank,  sending  constant  patrols 
across  the  river  into  German  territory  on  the 
north  bank,  and,  in  so  doing,  gaining  their  first 
experience  in  the  line  in  action.  On  the  night  of 
June   I,   the   and  Division   went  into   position  in 


ever,  by  this  time  were  in  need  of  reorganization, 
and  accordingly  at  4  p.m.  on  the  4th  of  June  they 
retired  through  the  line  held  by  the  2nd  Division. 
This  put  the  Americans  in  the  front  line.  By  this 
time  the  divisional  artillery  was  in  position,  and 
the  division  was  ready  to  stand  alone.  But  the 
front  the  division  was  now  holding  was  much  too 
long  to  be  held  by  that  division  alone  and  accord- 
ingly the  167th  French  Division  relieved  the  23rd 
Regiment  of  Infantry  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
position  from  Champillon  west.  The  23rd  Infantry 


AIR  VIEW  OF  CHATEAU-THIERRY 


support  of  the  French  who  were  making  a  stand 
on  the  line  Bouresches,  Belleau,  Torcy,  Boussieres. 
The  6th  Marine  Regiment  was  now  moved  up 
from  the  support  position  from  Le  Thiolet  (four 
miles  west  of  Chateau-Thierry),  Triangle  Farm, 
Lucy-le-Bocage,  to  Hill  142,  southwest  of  Torcy. 
By  midnight  of  June  1-2,  the  gth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment was  in  position  on  the  right,  south  of  the 
Paris-Metz  road,  and  the  23rd  Infantry  Regiment 
on  the  left  from  Champillon  west.  This  put  the 
2nd  Division  in  the  support  position  immediately 
behind  the  French  who  were  holding  the  line. 
On  June  3  and  4  the  Germans  attacked  the  French, 
but  gained  very  little  ground.    The  French,  how- 


then  moved  to  the  right  and  went  in  between 
the  9th  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  6th  Marine 
Regiment.  The  sth  Marine  Regiment  was  now 
brought  up  and  took  over  the  sector  from  Lucy- 
le-Bocage  to  Champillon.  The  line  was  thus 
formed  and  the  sectors  established  on  the  night 
of  June  s-6.  Although  there  was  some  shelling 
of  the  lines  while  they  were  being  established 
and  one  attack  shortly  after  the  French  passed 
through,  the  fight  for  Bouresches  and  Belleau  Wood 
was  not  begun  until  June  6.  The  2nd  Divi.sion 
was  now  a  division  of  the  21st  French  Army 
Corps,  joining  up  on  its  right  with  the  3Qth  French 
Division   (which  in  turn  connected  with  the  3rd 
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American  Division  in  Chateau-Thierry).  The  2nd 
Division  connected  on  its  left  with  the  167th 
French  Division.''  —  S.  Thomas,  History  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  pp.  89-92. 

"In  all  the  history  of  the  Marine  Corps  there 
is  no  such  battle  as  that  one  in  Bclleau  Wood. 
Fighting  day  and  night  without  relief,  without 
sleep,  often  without  water,  and  for  days  without 
hot  rations,  the  Marines  met  and  defeated  the 
best  divisions  that  Germany  could  throw  into  the 
line.  The  heroism  and  doggedness  of  that  battle 
are  unparalleled.  Time  after  time  officers  seeing 
their  lines  cut  to  pieces,  seeing  their  men  so  dog 
tired  that  they  even  fell  asleep  under  shell  fire, 
hearing  their  wounded  calling  for  the  water  that 
they  were  unable  to  supply,  seeing  men  fight  on 
after    they    had    been    wounded    and    until    they 


their  sheer  nerve,  who  had  been  worn  out  from 
nights  of  sleeplessness,  from  lack  of  rations,  from 
terrific  shell  and  machine-gun  lire,  straightened 
their  lines  and  prepared  for  the  attack.  It  came — 
as  the  dying  German  officer  had  predicted.  At 
2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  13  it  was 
launched  by  the  Germans  along  the  whole  front. 
Without  regard  for  men,  the  enemy  hurled  his 
forces  against  Bouresches  and  the  Bois  de  Belleau, 
and  sought  to  win  back  what  had  been  taken  from 
Germany  by  the  Americans.  The  orders  were  that 
these  positions  must  be  taken  at  all  costs;  that 
the  utmost  losses  in  men  must  be  endured  that 
the  Bois  de  Belleau  and  Bouresches  might  fall 
again  into  German  hands.  But  the  depleted  lines 
of  the  Marines  held;  the  men  who  had  fought 
on   their  nerve   alone   for  days  once  more  showed 
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dropped  unconscious;  time  after  time  officers  see- 
ing these  things,  believing  that  the  very  limit  of 
human  endurance  had  been  reached,  would  send 
back  messages  to  their  post  command  that  their 
men  were  exhausted.  But  in  answer  to  this  would 
come  the  word  that  the  lines  must  hold,  and  if 
possible  those  lines  must  attack.  And  the  lines 
obeyed.  Without  water,  without  food,  without 
rest  they  went  forward — and  forward  every  time 
to  victory.  Companies  had  been  so  torn  and 
lacerated  by  losses  that  they  were  hardly  platoons; 
but  they  held  their  lines  and  advanced  them.  In 
more  than  one  case  companies  lost  every  officer, 
leaving  a  sergeant  and  sometimes  a  corporal  to 
command,  and  the  advance  continued.  After  13 
days  in  this  inferno  of  fire  a  captured  German 
officer  told  with  his  dying  breath  of  a  fresh  divi- 
sion of  Germans  that  was  about  to  be  thrown  into 
the  battle  to  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Marines 
that  part  of  the  wood  they  had  gained.  The 
Marines,  who  for  days  had  been  fighting  only  on 


the  mettle  of  which  they  were  made.  With  their 
backs  to  the  trees  and  boulders  of  the  Bois  de 
Belleau,  with  their  sole  shelter  the  scattered  ruins 
at  Bouresches,  the  thinning  lines  of  the  Marines 
repelled  the  attacks  and  crashed  bark  the  new 
division  which  had  sought  to  wrest  the  position 
from  them.  And  so  it  went.  Day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  while  time  after  time  messages  like  the 
following  traveled  to  the  post  command:  'Losses 
heavy.  Difficult  to  get  runners  through.  Some 
have  never  returned.  Morale  excellent,  Ijut  troops 
about  all  in.  Men  exhausted.'  Exhausted,  but  hold- 
ing on.  And  they  continued  to  hold  on  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty.  Advancing  their  lines  slowly 
day  by  day  the  Marines  finally  prepared  their  posi- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  the  last  rush  for 
the  possession  of  the  wood  could  be  made.  Then 
on  June  24,  following  a  tremendous  barrage,  the 
struggle  began.  The  barrage  literally  tore  the 
woods  to  pieces,  but  even  its  immensity  could  not 
wipe  out  all  the  nests  that  remained;  the  emplace- 
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ments  that  were  behind  almost  every  clump  of 
bushes,  every  jagged  rough  group  of  boulders. 
But  those  that  remained  were  wiped  out  by  the 
American  method  of  the  rush  and  the  bayonet, 
and  in  the  days  that  followed  every  foot  of 
Belleau  Wood  was  cleared  of  the  enemy  and  held 
by  the  frayed  lines  of  the  Americans." — J.  Daniels, 
Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dec,  1918. 

"The  material  results  of  this  long  and  finally 
victorious  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  Bel- 
leau Wood  were  over  eight  hundred  prisoners  and 
a  large  number  of  machine  guns  and  trench  mor- 
tars. The  prisoners  were  from  three  different  regi- 
ments of  the  best  German  troops,  to  each  of  which 
had  successively  been  assigned  the  task  of  with- 
standing the  American  onslaught.  The  moral  effect 
of  the  Marine  success  was  very  great,  and  ex- 
tended far  from  that  Marne  battle-field  to  the 
firesides  of  the  people  of  the  great  republic  that 
was  sending  its  sons  to  France  to  light  for  liberty. 
We  were  now  free  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
3rd  Brigade,  which  had  been  so  patiently  and 
gallantly  holding  its  lines,  subjected  to  an  almost 
constant  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  for  nearly 
a  month.  Its  front  line  was  a  reentrant  angle, 
with  the  apex  at  le  Thiolet,  on  the  Paris  road. 
From  there  the  line  ran  north  to  Bouresches,  and 
east  to  Monneaux,  where  it  connected  with  the 
French  39th  Division.  It  was  a  good  position,  and 
had  been  made  better  by  many  nights  of  digging. 
But  to  continue  to  occupy  it  meant  a  purely  de- 
fensive warfare,  which  was  not  according  to  our 
tenets.  An  offensive  against  Vaux  and  the  woods 
to  the  northwest  of  that  village  had  for  some  time 
been  planned,  but  in  the  absence  of  reserves,  it 
could  not  be  executed  until  the  4th  Brigade  had 
completed  its  offensive  in  the  Belleau  Wood. 
Vaux  hes  in  a  hollow,  commanded  by  the  hills 
to  the  north,  east  and  west.  Its  possession  was 
by  no  means  a  prize  as  long  as  the  Germans  held 
those  hills.  The  plan  of  attack,  therefore,  included 
an  advance  by  the  French  39th  Division  to  drive 
the  Germans  from  the  crest  of  Hill  204,  which 
was  the  key  to  that  part  of  the  line  and  to 
Chateau-Thierry.  The  Germans  had  been  fortify- 
ing this  crest  for  a  month,  and  had  occupied  with 
machine  guns  the  woods  on  the  southern  slope, 
near  the  French  lines.  The  Germans,  with  a  full 
realization  of  its  importance,  had  held  this  hill 
against  repeated  French  attacks.  Colonel  Conger, 
the  division  intelligence  officer,  had  established  an 
excellent  intelligence  service.  He  had  worked  with 
great  skill  and  energy  in  securing  information  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  given  particular  attention  to 
Vaux.  .  .  .  The  troops  selected  for  this  offen- 
sive were  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
under  Major  Bouton,  and  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
23rd  Infantry,  under  Major  Elliott.  Attached  to 
the  former  were  the  machine-gun  company  of  the 
9th  Infantry,  and  Company  A,  2nd  Engineers, 
Company  D,  sth  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  and 
Company  C,  2nd  Engineers,  accompanied  the  bat- 
talion of  the  23rd  Infantry.  General  Lewis  was 
charged  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  attack. 
During  the  night  of  June  30th,  these  units  marched 
to  designated  positions  behind  the  9th  Infantry, 
through  whose  lines  they  were  to  advance  on  the 
following  day.  Vaux  was  the  objective  of  the 
battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry;  the  woods  to  the 
northwest,  that  of  the  battalion  of  the  23rd  In- 
fantry. .  .  .  For  several  hours  a  terrific  fire  was 
directed  on  Vaux.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradley,  of 
the  artillery,  had  established  himself  in  an  obser- 
vation post  from  which  he  could  see  the  effect 
of  this  fire,  and  from   there  he  directed  his  bat- 


teries on  the  houses  under  which  were  the  cellars, 
filled  with  the  Germans  seeking  shelter.  Gas  shells 
in  large  numbers  were  fired  into  the  woods  north 
of  Vaux  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  sending  re- 
enforcements  through  them.  The  woods  to  the 
northwest  of  the  village,  which  formed  the  rest 
of  our  objective,  were  included  in  the  destructive 
fire  of  the  high-explosive  shells.  About  noon  of 
July  ist,  when  this  fire  of  preparation  had  ceased, 
the  infantry  advanced,  following  closely  the  pro- 
tecting artillery  barrage.  The  whole  affair  was 
beautifully  conducted.  Each  subordinate  com- 
mander knew  definitely  the  part  that  he  was  to 
play  in  the  game.  There  was  no  hitch.  .  .  .  Long 
before  evening,  word  was  received  from  Major 
Bouton  that  Vaux,  with  several  hundred  prisoners, 
had  been  taken,  and  that  he  had  advanced  to  the 
railroad  east  of  the  town.  The  23rd  Infantry  had 
been  equally  successful  and  had  attained  its  objec- 
tive. When  night  came,  the  Germans  counter- 
attacked against  the  23rd  Infantry,  but  completely 
failed,  and  the  attacking  party  was  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Our  own  loss  in  this  advance 
was  small,  most  of  the  casualties  having  occurred 
from  enemy  artillery  fire  during  the  preceding  night 
and  morning,  while  the  assembled  troops  were  wait- 
ing to  attack.  We  took  five  hundred  prisoners, 
with  numbers  of  machine  guns  and  other  material. 
The  difficult  task  of  taking  Hill  204,  assigned  to 
the  39th  French  Division,  had  not  resulted  so 
fortunately.  They  were  met  with  a  destructive 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  woods  in  front  of  them, 
and  after  a  gallant  attempt  to  take  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  had  withdrawn  to  their  old  lines.  The 
Germans  on  the  hill  still  looked  down  on  their 
recently  lost  Vaux,  and  were  free  to  harass  the 
new  American  garrison  with  machine-gun  and 
rifle  fire.  In  this  difficult  situation  the  battalion 
of  the  9th  Infantry,  the  machine  gunners  and  the 
engineers  held  on.  They  at  once  set  to  work  to 
fortify  their  new  line,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
defense  of  the  town.  To  the  west,  along  the  rail- 
road, the  23rd  Infantry  was  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  advance  of  the  3rd  Brigade  concluded  the 
active  work  of  the  Second  Division  for  the  time 
being.  Its  front  line  was  now  two  kilometers 
farther  from  Paris  than  when  it  had  entered  the 
fight.  After  forty  days  of  open  warfare,  during 
which  it  had  seen  three  German  divisions  retire 
in  defeat,  it  was  relieved  on  July  loth,  by  the 
26th  Division,  under  Major-General  Clarence  R. 
Edwards,  when  it  withdrew  to  the  second  line. 
A  week  later  it  took  part,  with  our  ist  Division 
and  the  48th  French  Division  (Moroccan)  in  Gen- 
eral Mangin's  attack  south  of  Soissons,  which  was 
followed  by  the  German  withdrawal  from  the 
Marne."— General  O.  Bundy,  Second  Division  at 
Chateau-Thierry  {Everybody's  Magazine,  Mar., 
1919). 

"The  relief  of  the  2nd  Division  by  the  26th 
Division  brought  to  a  close  the  Belleau  Wood-Vaux 
action,  which,  while  not  a  part  of  any  major 
engagement,  was  a  brilliant  local  engagement  which 
prepared  the  2nd  Division  for  the  big  work  ahead 
of  it.  Like  Cantigny,  it  was  a  local  action,  to 
relieve  an  awkward  position  on  the  front  of  the 
division,  and  had  no  part  in  the  Second  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  But,  although  the  fighting  in  this 
sector  by  the  2nd  Division  formed  no  part  of  any 
great  strategical  battle,  its  importance  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  capture  of  1,680  enemy  pris- 
oners, an  advance  of  two  kilometers  on  an  eight- 
kilometer  front,  and  the  seizing  of  such  strong 
positions  as  Belleau  Wood,  Bouresches  and  Vaux 
from    a    determined    enemy,   coming   just   at    the 
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moment  when  the  Allies  were  stunned  by  the 
German  successes;  all  this  had  a  profound  psycho- 
logical effect  upon  the  Allied  Armies  and  in  the 
Allied  countries.  Clemenceau  made  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  American  victory  to  the  French 
people,  and  everywhere  was  the  news  sent,  that 
the  Americans  had  won  a  truly  ^reat  battle  in 
Bclleau  Wood,  Hourcsches  and  Vaux.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  brilliant  achievement  of  the  4th  Marine 
Brigade  in  their  stubborn  tight  for  Belleau  Wood, 
the  French  Government  ordered  the  name  of  that 
now  famous  bit  of  woods  changed  to  Bois  de  la 
Brigade  de  Marine." — S.  Thomas,  History  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,   pp.   95-96. 

(ii)  Arrival  of  the  Second  Division  on  the  field. 
— Battle  of  the  Aisne. — "The  various  units  were 
billeted  in  a  number  of  small  towns  and  cov- 
ered   an    area    of    perhaps    two    hundred    square 


ment  had  been  given  in  minute  detail  to  every 
unit  of  the  division.  Billeting  parties  had  been 
sent  ahead  and  every  arrangement  made,  except 
the  actual  putting  of  the  command  in  motion. 
In  the  meantime,  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
had  been  drawn  to  the  new  German  offensive 
of  May  27th,  by  which  they  had  broken  through 
the  French  line  between  Soissons  and  Rhcims, 
and  were  advancing  at  a  rapid  rate  toward  the 
Marne  and  Paris.  At  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  May  30th,  a  French  staff  officer  ap- 
peared at  division  headquarters  with  an  order 
countermanding  that  given  for  the  northward 
movement,  and  directing  that  the  infantry  of  the 
division  be  ready  to  be  loaded  into  motor-trucks 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning;  and  to 
proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  Meaux  (about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Paris,  and  fifty  miles  from  our  loca- 
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miles.  The  composition  of  the  division  [was] 
...  a  great  self-contained  fighting-machine  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  men  and  seven  thou- 
sand animals.  In  the  exercise  of  command  I 
was  assisted  by  a  well-trained  and  hard-working 
staff,  each  member  of  which  devoted  all  of  his 
energy  toward  the  great  goal  of  success  in  battle. 
The  chief  of  staff  was  Colonel  Preston  Brown, 
one  of  our  ablest  officers,  who  has  since  risen  to 
the  command  of  a  division.  The  last  days  of  May 
were  occupied  in  continuing  our  training  in  open 
warfare,  preparatory  to  the  great  ordeal  of  battle 
which  we  expected  to  enter  in  a  few  days  by  taking 
our  place  alongside  our  First  Division  near  Mont- 
didier.  So  that  we  might  be  in  a  better  position 
to  carry  out  this  purpose,  orders  were  given  on 
May  29th  by  the  French  higher  command,  under 
which  we  were  then  serving,  directing  the  division 
to  proceed  by  marching  to  the  Beauvais  area, 
about  one  day's  march  to  the  north.  This  move- 
ment was  scheduled  to  begin  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  31st.    Orders  for  its  accomplish- 
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tion  at  Chaumont-en-Vexin).  The  motor-trucks 
of  the  supply  and  ammunition  trams  were  to 
follow  the  infantry.  All  other  elements,  including 
the  artillery  and  machine-gun  units,  were  to  pro- 
ceed by  rail  as  fast  as  trains  could  be  provided. 
This  meant  a  sleepless  night  for  all  staff  officers,  as 
the  units  of  the  division  vvere  widely  scattered, 
and  the  communication  and  execution  of  a  change 
of  orders  in  such  a  short  time  required  every  avail- 
able moment.  The  places  of  rendezvous  where 
the  different  units  could  most  conveniently  reach 
the  motor-trucks,  and  the  routes  of  march,  had 
to  be  carefully  worked  out.  It  meant  a  sleepless 
night  for  the  troops,  since  many  of  them  must 
be  en  route  several  hours  from  their  billets  to  these 
assembly  points.  It  also  meant  that  the  infantry 
companies  would  be  separated  from  their  rolling 
kitchens,  and  that  each  man  must  live  on  the 
reserve  rations  which  he  carried  with  him  as  a 
part  of  his  equipment.  ...  So  the  great  adven- 
ture began.  We  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
Meaux,  but  what  would  happen  after  our  arrival 
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there  was  a  sealed  book.  Colonel  Brown,  the 
chief  o'^  staff,  and  Colonel  Bessell,  the  adjutant, 
with  some  of  their  assistants,  had  preceded  me  to 
Meaux.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. The  streets  were  filled  with  refugees  who, 
with  such  of  their  worldly  goods  as  they  could 
hastily  gather  together,  had  fled  before  the  Ger- 
man advance.  Here  it  was  learned  that  General 
Duchesne,  commanding  the  6th  French  Army,  had 
established  his  headquarters  at  Trilport,  a  near-by 
town.  With  my  aids.  Captains  Prichard  and 
Kerr,  I  reported  to  him  there  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Pointing  to  a  large  map 
on  the  wall  he  directed  me  to  take  up  a  position 
between  Gandelu  and  Montigny,  northeast  of 
Meaux.  Little  information  was  given  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  French  and  German  forces  in  our 
front,  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  scene 
was  changing  so  rapidly  that  definite  information 
could  not  be  obtained.  We  hoped,  however,  to 
increase  our  knowledge  by  questioning  French  offi- 
cers whom  we  might  meet  en  route.  The  main 
highway  lay  through  May-en-Multien.  Progress 
beyond  that  point  was  slow,  as  the  road  was  filled 
with  long  columns  of  motor-trucks  going  both 
ways,  and  with  animal-drawn  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
carrying  the  household  goods  of  refugees.  Women 
and  children,  many  of  them  afoot,  plodded  along 
on  their  weary  way,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  rigors  of  the  war.  The  journey  of  only  a 
few  miles  by  automobile  took  several  hours,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  were  able 
to  make  a  hurried  reconnaissance  of  the  position 
that  we  were   to   occupy. 

"On  the  return  journey  to  May-en-Multien  I 
met  Generals  Lewis  and  Harbord,  the  brigade 
commanders.  They  were  bringing  forward  their 
brigades  in  motor-trucks  in  accordance  with  orders 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  chief  of  staff  after 
their  arrival  at  Meaux.  After  a  short  conference, 
it  was  decided  to  put  the  two  brigades  in  the  desig- 
nated position  as  fast  as  they  could  be  unloaded 
from  the  arriving  motor-trucks  and  assembled  for 
the  march.  The  last  of  the  trucks  arrived  about 
II  P.M.  When  I  reached  May-en-Multien  at 
midnight,  I  found  that  our  orders  had  again  been 
changed  and  that  now  the  division  was  to  be  con- 
centrated in  an  area  near  Chateau-Thierry.  Orders 
were  sent  to  all  commanding  officers  to  put  their 
commands  in  march  at  once  for  their  new  destina- 
tions. They  marched  all  night  and  much  of  the 
following  day.  On  the  morning  of  June  ist. 
Colonel  Brown  and  I  reported  to  General  De- 
goutte,  commanding  the  French  zist  Army  Corps. 
He  had  his  headquarters  at  Coupru,  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Chateau-Thierry.  Colonel  Upton, 
of  the  gth  Infantry,  was  there  also.  The  change 
of  orders  had  reached  him  in  time  to  divert  his 
regiment  to  its  new  destination  before  it  was  too 
far  on  its  way  to  the  old  one.  General  Degoutte 
is  of  the  highest  type  of  the  French  officer.  With 
fine  courage  his  corps  had  fought  against  greatly 
superior  numbers  for  five  days.  He  had  retreated, 
it  is  true,  but  the  retreat  had  been  an  orderly 
one.  He  had  saved  his  artillery  and  his  transport. 
He  briefly  explained  the  present  situation.  The 
Germans  held  Chateau-Thierry  and  Hill  204, 
which  gave  them  command  of  the  Paris  road  and 
of  the  Marne  valley  to  the  south  and  west.  Their 
first  line  ran  through  Vaux  and  along  the  railroad 
to  Bourtsches,  thence  through  the  Belleau  Wood, 
Torcy,  Bussiares,  and  Chezy.  The  German  advance 
toward  Meaux  was  being  opposed,  in  the  front  of 
General  Degoutte's  corps,  by  two  depleted  French 
divisions,  worn  out  after  five  days  of  battle.     He 


had  no  infantry  reserves,  but  his  artillery  was 
keeping  up  the  fight  with  fine  spirit.  The  38th 
French  Army  Corps  was  on  his  right,  with  one 
division  north  of  the  Marne.  The  7th  French 
Army  Corps  was  on  his  left.  He  indicated  the 
line  which  he  desired  the  Americans  to  hold,  and 
ordered  me  to  put  my  division  on  that  line  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  line  lay  through  la 
Nouette,  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  la 
Marette,  le  Thiolet,  Bois  de  Clerembauts,  Lucy-le- 
Bocage  and  Hill  142,  north  of  Champillon.  The 
3rd  Brigade  was  ordered  to  hold  the  right  of  this 
line,  south  of  the  Paris  road,  the  4th  Brigade,  that 
part  north  of  the  Paris  road.  By  noon  of  June 
ist,  the  greater  part  of  the  two  brigades  was  in 
line.  The  23rd  Infantry  did  not  arrive  until  to- 
ward evening.     Division  headquarters  were  estab- 
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lished  in  the  town  hall  at  Montreuil-aux-Lions. 
The  headquarters  of  the  3rd  Brigade  were  placed 
at  Ventelet  Farm,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
Paris  road;  those  of  the  4th  Brigade  were  first 
at  Pyramide,  but  were  later  moved  to  La  Loge, 
north  of  the  Paris  road.  On  the  night  of  June 
ist,  the  23rd  Infantry,  reinforced  by  a  battalion 
of  Marines,  Companies  C  and  D,  5th  Machine- 
Gun  Battalion,  and  Company  C.  2nd  Engineers, 
all  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Malonc,  was 
sent  in  great  haste  to  fill  a  gap  of  several  kilo- 
meters reported  to  exist  between  Gandelu  and 
Montigny,  on  the  front  of  the  7th  French  Corps. 
.  .  .  The  buoyant  effect  on  our  French  comrades 
in  arms  of  the  timely  arrival  of  13,000  American 
infantry,  and  of  their  active  participation  in  the 
battle  at  this  critical  period  was  immediate  and 
widespread.  The  news  was  carried  rapidly  along 
the  P'rcnch  lines  that  les  Amdricains  had  entered 
the  hnc  in  large  force.     Wherever  they  had  met 
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the  enemy,  word  of  their  excellent  fif,'htinf<  quali- 
ties was  passed  from  one  French  soldier  to  another. 
It  gave  them  renewed  hope.  It  added  strength  to 
their  own  gallant  efforts  to  resist  the  invader.  The 
line  held.  The  German  advance  on  Paris  had 
been  checked,  and,  as  will  appear  later,  permanently 
checked." — General  O.  Bundy,  Second  Division  at 
Chateau-Thierry  {Everybody's  Magazine,  Mar., 
1919). 

5.  Long  r.\nge  bombardment  of  P.vris. — "Paris 
was  bombarded  by  long  range  guns  from  March  23 
to  August  9,  1918.  From  first  to  last  303  projec- 
tiles fell  in  Paris  and  the  suburbs.  There  were 
236  persons  killed  and  630  wounded.  The  great 
guns  employed  in  the  bombardment,  popularly 
known  as  'Big  Berthas,'  carried  projectiles  of  103 
kilos,  of  which  12  kilos  was  picric  acid.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  initial  speed  of  the  projectile 
was  about  1700  meters  a  minute.  .Duration  of  the 
transit  of  the  projectile  from  firing  point  to  ob- 
jective [about  76  miles],  13  minutes.  Angle  of  aim 
50°.  Angle  of  descent  about  60°.  The  first 
bombardment  of  the  capital  created  intense  excite- 
ment among  the  people,  but  thanks  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Government  and  of  Clemenceau,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  public  confidence  was  soon 
restored  and  hope  of  an  Allied  victory  became 
stronger  than  ever." — General  G.  L.  Niox,  La 
Grande  Guerre,  1914-igiS,  p.  113. 

6.  German  and  French  summary  of  the  Paris 
OFFENSIVES. — "For  wccks  the  entire  west  front  had 
been  under  a  mighty  tension.  A  great  amount 
of  puzzling  and  guessing  had  been  going  on  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  Entente  about  the  progress 
of  the  German  offensive;  now  the  tension  has  been 
relieved,  the  riddle  is  solved,  the  veil  which  had 
been  spread  over  the  aims  of  the  German  offensive 
has  been  lifted.  The  armies  of  von  Boehn  and 
[Fritz]  von  Below,  which  belong  to  the  army  group 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince,  took  the  offensive  be- 
tween Soissons  and  the  region  north  of  Rheims 
and  surprised  their  opponent  completely.  After 
the  first  German  victories  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme,  and  on  the  Flanders  front,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Generalissimus,  General  Foch,  had  gathered 
all  his  reserves  north  of  Amiens  to  support  the 
English  front  and  to  oppose  the  German  advance 
upon  Amiens  and  Calais.  He  so  firmly  counted 
upon  the  German  offensive  in  this  direction  that 
he  drew  from  the  other  sectors  the  fresh  troops 
toward  Amiens,  and  in  their  place  sent  the  worn 
English  divisions  to  relieve  them.  The  German 
command  had  reached  its  objective  in  the  attacks 
on  the  Somme  and  the  Lys;  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  the  hostile  foices  and  the  engaging  of  the 
enemy's  reserves.  There  was  no  compelling  reason 
to  continue  the  attack  on  the  previous  battle- 
grounds; for  the  whole  offensive  was  not  a  matter 
of  occupying  a  definite  territory,  nor  of  gaining 
a  single  base  or  fortified  position,  but  simply  of 
destroying  the  hostile  forces  and  resources.  It 
did  not  matter  where  this  was  done.  If  General 
Foch  took  precautionary  measures  against  a  Ger- 
man offensive  on  the  Somme  and  near  Ypres,  then 
this  gave  all  the  more  reason  why  the  com- 
manders of  the  German  Army  should  start  the 
combat  in  some  other  place.  It  had  already  been 
declared  a*^  the  beginning  of  the  big  offensive  in 
France,  on  the  21st  of  March,  that,  owing  to  the 
character  of  a  modern  national  war,  it  was  im- 
possible to  conquer  the  opponent  by  a  single 
mighty  blow,  but  rather  that  his  entire  mihtary 
and  national  power  could  only  be  overcome  grad- 
ually; that  the  operations,  therefore,  were  con- 
sisting   of   a  series   of   independent   battles   which 


need  not  necessarily  be  bound  up  together  either  as 
to  time  or  place,  but  which  had  only  a  common 
final  aim,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
manner  the  operations  were  conducted;  first  of 
all,  the  attack  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme,  then  the 
advance  on  the  Lys,  and  now  the  great  offensive 
on  the  Aisne.  Even  if  each  one  of  these  enter- 
prises represents  an  independent  operation,  they 
nevertheless  form  a  connected  whole,  and  gear  into 
each  other  like  the  ingenious  works  of  a  clock.  In 
their  reciprocal  action  the  brilliancy  of  the  plan 
is  fully  apparent.  The  German  attack  on  the 
27th  of  May  spread  over  a  front  about  40  kilo- 
meters broad,  and  was  directed  on  the  part  of  the 
army  of  von  Boehn  on  the  west  wing  against  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  range  of  hills  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Ailette,  on  whose  plateau  runs  the 
much-talked-of  Chemin-des-Dames;  on  the  part  of 
the  army  of  von  Below  on  the  east  wing  from  the 
sector  Berry-au-Bac  up  to  and  including  the  range 
of  hills  of  the  Brimont,  the  attack  was  directed 
toward  the  Aisne-Marne  Canal.  The  direction  of 
attack  of  the  two  armies  did  not  run  parallel,  but 
led  to  an  extensive  action  as  the  army  of  von 
Boehn  pressed  forward  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
army  of  [Fritz]  von  Below  from  east  to  west.  A 
hot  and  embittered  struggle  has  often  occurred 
for  the  possession  of  the  heights  along  the  Chemin- 
des-Dames.  There  the  German  armies  had  come 
to  a  halt  again  after  the  retreat  from  the  Marne 
in  September,  1914,  and  had  successfully  repulsed 
the  attacks  of  General  Joffre.  Of  the  numerous 
attempts  by  the  French  to  pierce  the  German  line 
during  the  following  years,  the  most  noteworthy 
was  the  great  spring  offensive  of  General  Nivelle 
in  April,  1917.  Not  until  the  French  had  made 
a  wedge  in  the  German  lines  in  the  projecting 
Laffaux-angle  northeast  of  Soissons  was  the  Ger- 
man military  command  induced  methodically  to 
evacuate  the  ridge  of  hills  along  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  and  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Ailette.  (First 
to  second  of  November,  191 7.)  After  that  time 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  it,  but  had  been 
unable  to  penetrate  beyond.  An  unusually  difficult 
task  was  assigned  to  the  army  of  von  Boehn,  for 
it  had  to  cross  the  Ailette  Valley  under  the  en- 
emy's fire,  and  to  take  the  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  by  storm,  from  below.  But 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  the 
troops,  it  performed  its  task  in  a  brilHant  manner. 
Already  in  the  forenoon  the  position  of  the  enemy 
was  captured.  But  this  was  not  enough.  The 
enemy  was  driven  back  upon  the  Ailette;  the 
German  troops  followed  irresistibly;  in  the  after- 
noon several  crossings  were  gained  in  several  places 
along  a  broad  front,  and  the  evening  saw  the  vic- 
torious troops  in  possession  of  the  hilly  territory. 
At  the  same  time  the  army  of  von  Below  had 
gained  the  crossing  over  the  Aisne-Marne  Canal, 
had  conquered  the  enemy's  east  wing,  and  had  con- 
siderably lightened  the  advance  of  von  Boehn's 
army  by  a  flank  attack.  A  new  obstacle  to  the 
further  advance  of  the  German  troof>s  to  the  south 
presented  itself  in  front,  namely,  the  Vesle  sector. 
It  offered  to  the  vanquished  enemy  the  possibility 
of  making  a  stand,  and,  strengthened  by  reserves, 
of  presenting  fresh  resistance.  It  was,  therefore, 
doubtful  whether  the  German  advance  could  be 
continued.  But  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  Ger- 
man infantry  left  to  the  opponent  no  time  to 
establish  himself  and  to  organize  a  defense  accord- 
ing to  plan.  The  forenoon  of  the  second  day  of 
the  battle  saw  the  German  troops  on  both  sides 
of  Fismes  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Vesle,  in 
possession  of  the  heights  there.    Thus  this  hindrance 
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was   also    successfully   overcome.     Both    wings   of 
the   armies  had  simultaneously   worked   their   way 
forward  in  the   direction   of   Soissons  in   the  west 
and   of  Rheims  in   the   east,   and  had   approached 
the   two   cities   to   within   a  distance   of   five   kilo- 
meters.    On   the  third   day  of  the   battle   Soissons 
was  taken   and   the   forts  of   the   northwest   front 
of    Rheims    were    captured.      South    of    the    Vesle 
the  new  front  of  the  French  which  was  just  being 
formed    collapsed,    and    the    enemy    was    thrown 
back   upon    the   Marne    by    the   way    of    Fere-en- 
Tardenois.     The  number  of  prisoners  had  already 
increased  to  45,000  on  the  31st  of  May;  the  cap- 
ture  of   war   material   was   immense.     Cannon   of 
all    kinds,    inclusive    of    railway    artillery    of    the 
heaviest  cahber,  were  taken.     Extensive  munition 
depots,  railway  trains,  hospitals,  and  aviation  sta- 
tions  fell    into    our   hands.      General    Foch    found 
himself  in  an  unusually  difficult  position.     He  had 
collected   his   reserves   north   of   Amiens   and    con- 
fronted the  difficult  question  of  whether  he  should 
leave   them   there,   because   he   still   had   to   count 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  German  attack  on  Amiens 
and   Calais,   and  because  he  had  to   consider   the 
English  allies  whom  he  could  not  leave  to  them- 
selves.    His  attempt  to  hinder  the  advance  of  the 
Germans   by   the   use   of   his  reserves   behind   the 
Vesle  sector  was  frustrated  by  the  impetuous  spirit 
of   attack   of   our    [German]    troops,   who   pressed 
on  to  the  Marne.    As  to  the  further  development 
of  the  German  operations  we  had  to  count,  first 
of  all,  upon  an  increased  use  of  the  .  .  .  [French] 
reserves,    for   the    French    had    time    to    bring    up 
troops  lying  at  a  greater  distance.     Moreover,  the 
difficulties   of   communication   with   the   rear,    and 
of   the    bringing   up   of    the    reserves   at    the   right 
time   were    enormous.     There    is   a    lack    of   great 
thoroughfares  and   railways   from   north   to   south. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  likely  that  the  offensive  could 
be  carried  on  as  speedily  as  in  the  past.     We  had 
to   count   rather   upon  its  slowing   down ;   perhaps 
even  reckon  on  a  pause  for  rest  in  the  future.    One 
can  also  see  at  a  glance  where  the   German  com- 
mand  had   set   a   limit   to   its  goal.     The   German 
success    on    the   Aisne    was   a    logical    consequence 
and    development    of    the    earlier    attack    on    the 
Somme   and  the   Flanders   front ;   it   was   a   neces- 
sary  step   on    the   long    road   toward   the   gradual 
conquest    of    the    enemy's    national    and    military 
powers ;  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a  very  favor- 
able foundation  for  the  continuation  of  the  opera- 
tions and  the  gaining  of  the  final  victory." — M.  von 
Schreibershofen,  Semi-official  staiement,  July,  1918. 
"The  great   German  offensive  of  May   27th  be- 
gan on  the  line  of  the  Ailette  River.     It  extended 
from   the   forest   of   Pinon   near  Ainsy-le-Chateau, 
eastward  to  the  neighborhood  of   Rheims,  a  dis- 
tance  of   some   thirty-five   miles.     The   assault   at 
the   western  end   seemed   to   have   for   its  purpose 
to   attack   our    lines    from   two    directions   and   so 
enclose    within    the    advance    our   naturally   strong 
positions  along   that   Chemin   des  Dames,   that   is, 
the  Hne  of  the  Ailette  River  and  behind  that  and 
far  more   important   the   line   of   the   Aisne   River. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  ^^reat  southward  bend 
in  the  trench  line  beyond  Corbeny  aided  this  pur- 
pose  of   the   enemy   by  enabling   him   to   drive   in 
behind  our  Hne  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames.    Never- 
theless, his  advance  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possibly difficult  if  we  had  only  taken  care  before- 
hand   to    fortify    strongly   the    edge    of    the    Paris 
basin.     This   wouIg   have   given   us   a   second   line 
of    defense    parallel    to    the    first,    which    extended 
from    Corbeny   southward   to   Rheims.     However, 
the  main  German  attack  met  with  such  complete 


success  that   the  foe  had  no  need  to  attempt  the 
encircling   of    the    Chemin    des    Dames    fines.      On 
the  first   day   of  attack,  he  won   the   entire   front 
of  the  Ailette,  charged  across  it  and  swept  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  left  that 
behind,   and   even   reached   the   Aisne   River   itself 
at  several  points.     On  the   morrow  he  seized  the 
Aisne  along  its  whole  length  from  Vailly  to  Berry- 
au-Bac.     The    numerical   superiority    of   the    Ger- 
mans in   this  attack  was  enormous.     The   French 
and   British   troops   fell   back  fighting   hard.     The 
strong  positions  south  of  the  Aisne  were  stormed 
in    their    turn.      The    retreating    battle    continued 
between    the    Aisne    and    the    next    river    to    the 
southward,  the   Vesle.     Further  west   the   original 
flanking   attack  approached   toward  Soissons.     By 
the    evening    of    the    28th    the    Vesle    itself    was 
crossed  by  the  enemy  at  Fismes.     This  time  once 
more  the  German  preparations  which  had  enabled 
theni    to    gain    so    brilUant    a    victory,    had    been 
accomplished  with  great  secrecy.     We  must  realize 
that   they   had   shown   remarkable   skill   in   lulling 
our  watchfulness  to  sleep.     The  preceding  offensive 
to    the    westward    had   been    checked.      The   great 
German  salient  which  had  for  years  pointed  toward 
Soissons  had   been   wholly    reconstructed,   so   that 
its  apex  now  lay  beyond  Montdidier  some  twenty 
miles    further    westward.      One    was    justified    in 
thinking   that  the  enemy  would  continue   his  suc- 
cessful   operations    in    that    direction,    driving    his 
pathway  southwestward  above  Paris  or  northwest- 
ward down   the  Somme.     It  was  known  that  he 
had   gathered   mighty   forces   just   behind   this   re- 
gion.   It  was,  however,  precisely  this  gathering  of 
strength  in  the  very  middle  of  the  salient  which 
had  enabled  him   to  strike   in   whatever  direction 
he  chose,  while  still  concealing  from  us  the  aim 
of  his  blow.     Our  fines  both  on  the  Ailette  and 
on  the  Aisne  were  so  strong  that  an  assault  against 
them   seemed   most   improbable.     The   enemy   en- 
snared  us  in   a  false  security.     His  troops,   it   is 
said,    were   brought   to   the    front   httle    by    httle, 
marching    only    at    night,    hiding    by    day    in    the 
villages  and  in  the  woods.     Thus  they  were  able 
to   gather    unsuspected    masses    in    the    forests    of 
Coucy  and  St.  Gobain,  and  amid  the  wooded  hills 
north    of    the    Ailette.     It    seems    also    that    full 
freedom  was  allowed  our  aviators;  they  were  not 
attacked   along   this  seemingly   quiet  front.     They 
could  search  at  will;  and  they  discovered  nothing. 
In  brief,  when  the  assault  came  the  surprise  was 
complete.     In   France  the  loss  of  the   Chemin  des 
Dames    aroused    much    angry    protest.      That    of 
the  line  of  the  Aisne  passed  almost  without  com- 
ment;  yet   our  real  defenses  lay  along  the   Aisne. 
The  public,  however,  know   only  the   Chemin  des 
Dames,  about  which  army  reports  and  newspaper 
articles    had    long    been    speaking.      The    Chemin 
had   been   the   scene   of   endless  battle,   the   enemy 
had    there    resisted    us    most    obstinately ;    whereas 
the  defenses  of  the  Aisne,  being  in  the  rear,  had 
never   been   subjects   of   public    discussion.      Never 
before    had    the    Germans   been    in    a   position    to 
attack  them,  because  we  had  so  early  in  the  war 
dislodged  him  from  the  south  bank  of   the  Aisne. 
That  a  sudden,  strong  attack,  so  wholly  unexpected, 
had  cause   us  to   lose,   as  in   a   sfngle   instant,   the 
whole  Chemin  des  Dames,  that  is  easily  explained 
by  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  foe.     The  immediate 
fall    of    the    strong    defenses   of    the   Aisne    is   less 
easily    excusable.      We    can    but    state    the    facts. 
On  May  29th  the  Germans  carried  also  the  entire 
line  of  the  Vesle  River.   Thus  we  had  not  only  lost 
our   first   and  second   lines,   but   also   a   third   line 
almost   as  strong   as   the  second.     Next,   wc   had 
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to  fight  desperately  in  the  streets  of  Soissons;  and 
frooi  those  too  we  were  driven  by  the  crowding 
numbers  of  the  foe.  We  abandoned  Soissons;  wc 
•fell  back  to  the  region  of  Fere-en-Tardenois; 
Rheims  was  threatened  with  encirclement.  Next, 
\'ille-en-Tardenois  was  attacked.  Fortunately  our 
right  held  firm;  our  soldiers  could  not  be  driven 
from  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  of 
Rheims.  Our  Italian  allies  stationed  near  there 
made  also  a  resolute  defense,  and  a  month  later 
they  aided  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  During  this 
retreating  struggle,  as  in  the  earlier  one  of  March, 
the  region  between  the  two,  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Ailette  remained  almost  unattacked.  But  the 
advance  which  the  Germans  had  now  won  on 
either  side  of  this  region  compelled  us  to  aban- 
don it.  We  withdrew  toward  the  plateau  of 
Soissons.  But  just  as  on  our  right  we  had  been 
able  to  hold  the  forest  of  the  Rheims  mountain, 
so  on  our  left  we  were  able  to  defend  the  rocky 
forest  heights  of  Laigue  and  Compicgne  and  Villers- 
Cctterets.  The  fighting  here  was  bitter  and  not 
unequal.  The  pocket  which  the  enemy  had  made 
in  our  line  grew  deeper,  but  he  could  not  broaden 
it  either  to  right  or  left,  where  we  held  these 
forest  heights  on  either  side.  That  was  the  es- 
sential point  of  the  entire  battle.  On  May  31st 
the  Germans,  still  deepening  their  pocket,  reached 
to  the  Marne  at  Jaulgonne,  south  of  Fere-en- 
Tardenois.  Chateau-Thierry  was  threatened.  Then 
we  were  driven  back  westward  along  the  Ourcq 
River  valley.  The  foe  extended  his  hold  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Marne.  We  evacuated 
Chateau-Thierry.  During  the  opening  days  of 
June,  the  battle  became  more  equal.  We  could 
no  longer  be  driven  back.  The  German  assaults 
against  the  forest  of  ^'illers-Cotterets  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  but  the  enemy  was  held.  He 
was  also  repelled  along  the  Ourcq.  By  the  4th  of 
June  his  offensive  seemed  exhausted.  On  the  5th 
the  new  line  of  defense  was  definitely  established. 
It  stretched  from  Carlepont  on  the  north,  to  the 
Aisne  River  near  Fontenay,  then  along  the  border 
of  the  Villers-Cotteret  forest  and  across  the  Ourcq 
to  Bouresches,  then  to  the  Marne  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  eastward  along  the  Marne  to  the  bor- 
der of  thost  woods  which  adjoin  the  forest  of  the 
mountain  of  Rheims.  For  over  a  month  this  front 
was  allowed  to  remain  inactive.  The  calm  was 
broken  only  by  some  minor  counter-attacks  at 
Bouresches  and  around  Chateau-Thierry." — Henri 
Berthaut. 

7.  Minor  operations. — Fourth  German  offen- 
sive.— Montdidier-Noyon. — "The  Fourth  German 
offensive  of  1Q18  (the  second  against  Paris)  began 
on  June  gth  on  a  front  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  miles,  from  a  point  just  south  of 
Noyonwest  to  a  point  south  of  Montdidier.  The 
armies  under  Hutier  were  engaged  in  it.  It 
was  the  least  successful^  test,  up  to  that  time, 
of  the  new  Hutier  offensive  tactics.  The  brunt  of 
the  attack  fell  on  the  French  positions  in  the 
centre,  south  of  Lassigny.  The  first  line  yielded 
and  the  Germans  pushed  through  for  two  miles 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Following  the  Matz 
River  valley  they  reached  the  town  of  Ressons- 
sur-Matz.  A  little  farther  east  they  reached 
Mareuil.  The  French  right  and  left  wings  were 
driven  in  about  a  mile.  On  the  night  of  the  gth 
and  on  the  loth  further  progress  was  made  in 
the  centre.  Hutier  realized  a  three-mile  gain  to 
the  south-west  of  Ressons-sur-Matz,  and  a  two- 
jnile  gain  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  that 
town.  The  following  day  the  drive  in  the  centre 
collapsed  prematurely.    The  Germans  in  the  morn- 


ing advanced  two  more  miles  south,,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Aronde.  But  Foch  was  now  ready 
to  counter-attack.  The  German  centre  was  thrust 
back  and  at  the  same  time  a  counter-blow  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Metz  salient  threw  the  German 
right  wing  into  disorder.  This  brilliant  opera- 
tion was  directed  by  General  Mangin.  The  Ger- 
man right  wing  retreated  a  mile  or  more  and 
lost  one  thousand  prisoners.  On  his  left,  how- 
ever, below  Noyon,  Hutier  gained  a  little  more 
ground  along  the  Oise.  The  drive  had  been 
smothered  in  three  days.  That  was  because  Foch 
had  ample  reserves  in  the  section  between  Mont- 
didier and  the  Oise,  and  had  used  a  violent 
counter-offensive  at  the  psychological  moment  as 
a  stopper  for  the  Hutier  tactics.  .  .  .  The  close 
connection  between  the  Lassigny  drive  and  the 
Aisne-Mame  drive  was  emphasized  by  a  renewal 
on  June  nth  of  the  German  effort  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Aisne-Marne  salient.  This  effort  lasted 
three  days  and  was  directed  at  the  French  posi- 
tions south-west  of  Soissons,  covering  the 
approaches  to  Villers-Cotterets  Forest.  .  .  .  The 
German  front  was  pushed  forward  two  miles.  .  . 
Ludendortf's  fourth  attempt  to  rupture  the  Allied 
front  had  resulted  in  slight  local  advances.  But 
in  any  larger  sense,  it  had  been  a  conspicuous 
failure.  Committed,  as  he  was,  to  a  finish  offen- 
sive, there  was  nothing  for  Ludendorff  to  do  but  to 
go  ahead.  Though  his  reserves  were  shrinking  and 
Allied  reserves  were  mounting  with  the  arrival  of 
every  American  troopship,  he  was  bound  to  carry 
his  gamble  through.  So  he  laboriously  collected 
his  strength  for  his  Fifth  and  final  offensive,  con- 
suming thirty-three  precious  days  in  doing  so. 
Foch  had  little  difficulty  in  guessing  where  that 
offensive  would  break.  The  drive  from  Lassigny 
had  shown  where  the  French  forces  were  con- 
centrated. They  were  defending  Paris  and  Amiens. 
Ludendorff's  natural  inclination  would  therefore 
be  to  attack  farther  east  with  the  idea  of  break- 
ing the  connections  between  the  French  armies 
east  of  the  Aisne-Marne  salient  and  those  west  of 
it.  Possession  of  the  salient  offered  advantages 
for  such  an  attack.  Offensively  it  was  an  asset. 
Defensively  it  was  a  liability.  Foch  made  prepara- 
tions both  for  meeting  an  attack  east  and  west 
of  Rheims  and  for  attacking  himself  on  that 
front,  if  Ludendorff  should  hold  off  beyond  the 
middle  of  July.  He  withdrew  the  French  forces 
in  Flanders — eight  divisions  in  all — for  use  in 
Champagne.  He  requested  Field  Marshal  Haig  to 
send  four  British  divisions  to  the  Somme  sector, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  move  four  French  divisions 
from  that  front  to  the  sector  east  of  Rheims.  On 
July  13th  he  asked  that  these  four  replacement  di- 
visions on  the  Somme  be  put  unreservedly  at  his 
disposal.  Two  of  them  were  sent  eventually  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Aisne-Marne  salient,  participat- 
ing in  the  fighting  there  on  and  after  July  20th. 
The  other  two  were  employed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  salient  on  and  after  July  23d.  Two  ItaHan 
divisions  were  put  in  line  in  the  Rheims  sector. 
The  First  American  Division  was  brought  down 
from  Cantigny,  on  the  Montdidier  front,  where  it 
had  distinguished  itself,  and  was  stationed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  salient.  The  American  forces 
which  had  been  in  training  in  France  were  called 
on  without  stint.  Altogether  nine  American  divi- 
sions— the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-second,  Forty-second, 
and  Seventy-seventh — were  engaged  in  repelHng 
the  Fifth  Ludendorff  offensive  and  in  the  Foch 
counter-offensive  which  merged  into  it.  In  the 
interval    between    the    Fourth    and    Fifth     Ger- 
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man  offensives,  Foch  had  conducted  a  succession 
of  local  operations  on  the  front  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry.  These  should  have  awak- 
ened Ludendorff's  suspicions  The  French  lines 
there  were  advanced  at  many  points  and  the 
way  was  cleared  for  a  general  attack  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Aisne-Marne  salient.  But  Ludendorff 
remained  absorbed  in  his  own  grandiose  designs. 
He  still  thought  that  the  Allies  were  too  weak 
and  too  discouraged  to  strike  back.  His  own  plans 
involved  an  enlargement  of  the  salient  to  the  south 
and  the  east,  and  a  drive  on  the  front  east  of 
Rheims,  which  would  push  the  French  there  back 
to  and  beyond  Chalons-sur-Marne,  pinch  out  the 
Rheims  loop,  envelop  the  Forest  of  the  Mountain 
of  Rheims,  clear  the  Mame  Valley  east  through 
Epernay,  and  compel  a  general  Allied  withdrawal 
on  the  line  east  from  Chalons  to  Verdun.  Once 
the  French  front  was  bent  back  below  the 
Marne,  Ludendorff  expected  to  turn  west  and 
envelop  Paris,  already  under  the  fire  of  his 
'Big  Bertha'  super-guns." — W.  L.  McPherson, 
Short  history  of  the  Great  War,  pp.  332- 
336. 

(i)  Hamel  captured. — "Two  months  of  compara- 
tive quiet  had  worked  a  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  British  Armies.  The  drafts  sent 
out  from  England  had  largely  been  absorbed,  manj^ 
of  the  reinforcements  from  abroad  had  already 
arrived,  and  the  number  of  our  effective  infantry 
divisions  had  risen  from  forty-five  to  fifty-two. 
In  artillery  we  were  stronger  than  we  had  ever 
been.  Though  the  general  situation  did  not  war- 
rant the  adoption  of  a  definitely  offensive  policy, 
in  view  of  the  concentration  of  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy's  large  reserves  in  Prince  Rupprecht's  Group 
of  Armies  opposite  the  British  front,  I  now  felt 
strong  enough  to  undertake  operations  of  a  some- 
what larger  scope,  which  would  at  once  strengthen 
our  position  for  defence  and  fit  in  with  future 
schemes.  ...  A  necessary  preliminary  to  any  opera- 
tion to  disengage  Amiens  was  the  recapture  of 
our  old  positions  east  of  Hamel  and  Vaire  Wood 
and  the  clearing  of  the  Villers-Bretonneux  Plateau. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  4th  of  July  by  the 
Australian  Corps  (Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Monash), 
with  the  aid  of  four  companies  of  the  33rd  Ameri- 
can Division  and  sixty  tanks.  .  .  .  Hamel  was 
taken  by  envelopment  from  the  flanks  and  rear, 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  Vaire  Wood,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  our  troops  had  gained  all 
their  objectives  and  over  1,500  prisoners.  .  .  . 
The  capture  of  Meteren  was  followed  shortly  after 
midnight  on  the  28th-2gth  July  by  a  boldly  con- 
ceived operation  by  the  ist  Australian  Division, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Merris,  with  187 
prisoners." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch, 
Dec.  21,  1918. 

(ii)  French  front. — "Meanwhile,  events  of  the 
utmost  and  most  critical  importance  had  been 
taking  place  on  the  French  front.  The  British 
General  Staff  had  always  held  the  opinion  before 
the  resumption  of  the  enemy's  main  offensive  on 
the  Arras-Amiens-Montdidier  front  the  attack  on 
our  northern  flank  in  Flanders  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  attack  on  the  southern  flank 
of  the  Allied  Armies.  This  view  had  proved 
correct.  Though  probably  delayed  by  his  un- 
expectedly extensive  commitments  in  the  Lvs  battle, 
at  the  end  of  May  the  enemy  had  developed  his 
plan  of  operations  on  the  lines  which  we  had 
foreseen,  and  had  launched  a  violent  surprise 
attack  on  the  Aisnc  front.  In  this  attack  certain 
British  divisions  which  had  been  sent  there  to 
rest  became  involved  from  the  outset." — Ibid. 


8.  Fifth  German  offensive  (Champagne- 
Marne)  .—The  fifth  and  last  German  offensive,  the 
last  attack  in  the  so-called  Second  battle  of  the 
Marne,  was  planned  to  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  July.  Ludendorff  had  twice  been  checked;  but 
he  still  believed  he  had  a  chance  of  winning  a 
decisive  victory  before  the  rapidly  increasing  Ameri- 
can armies  provided  Foch  with  overwhelming  odds 
to  use  against  him.  In  preparation  for  another 
great  attack,  therefore,  he  gathered  together  every 
available  man  from  all  the  German  fronts,  and  the 
IX  Army  was  moved  over  from  the  East  as  an 
"army  of  pursuit."  Still  certain  of  success,  the 
Germans  named  the  approaching  battle  the  Frieden- 
siiirm  in  prophecy  of  the  German  peace  which 
they  hoped  would  follow. 

(i)  German  plans. — "Ludendorff's  Friedensturm 
was  to  be  developed  from  the  sahent  with  its 
head  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  Marne,  which  the 
German  Crown  Prince  had  made  in  his  May  at- 
tack. The  Germans  had  spent  the  time  since  that 
attack  was  stopped  in  training  their  men  for 
just  such  another  assault,  and  proposed  again  to 
pour  in  a  mass  of  troops  wherever  thej'  could  make 
a  hole  in  the  Allied  defenses.  But  railways  are 
necessary  to  keep  a  mass  of  troops  supplied  with 
their  needs  in  battle,  and  it  happened  that  the 
only  railways  which  could  be  used  to  supply  the 
German  troops  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient  passed 
through  the  town  of  Soissons,  which  lay  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  salient  not  far  from  the 
German  front  line.  For  his  advance  upon  Paris 
Ludendorff  wanted  railways  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  salient  as  well.  Therefore,  the  first  part 
of  his  plan  involved  the  capture  of  Rheims,  .  .  . 
by  a  big  attack  delivered  on  the  Champagne  front 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  combined  with  another 
attack  to  the  southwest  of  Rheims.  These  at- 
tacks were  designed  to  unite  on  the  river  Marne 
near  Epernay  and  thus  cut  off  Rheims  and  all 
the  troops  defending  it.  Simultaneously,  a  third 
attack  was  to  be  made  southwards  across  the 
Marne  between  Chateau-Thierry  and  Dormans. 
When  these  attacks  had  all  developed  satisfactorily 
the  German  troops  on  the  western  face  of  the 
salient  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry  were 
to  come  in  and  cooperate  in  the  advance  upon 
Paris,  and  for  this  purpose  their  troops  were,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  reorganised  under  a  gen- 
eral and  staff  recently  brought  across  from  the 
Russian  front.  This  was  a  big  scheme,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  be  still  bigger  and 
that  Ludendorff  proposed,  when  his  movement 
against  Paris  astride  the  Marne  was  in  full  swing, 
to  develop  yet  a.iother  attack  upon  Paris  from  the 
north  by  issuing  from  the  Amiens  salient  which  he 
had  created  n  March,  and  that  farther  north  still 
Rupprecht  was  preparing  for  an  advance  in  Flan- 
ders."— F.  Maurice,  Last  four  months,  pp.  qo-qi. 

(ii)  Allied  forces. — "Between  Dormans,  on  the 
Marne,  and  Rheims  Foch  had  the  Fifth  Army, 
under  Berthelot,  who  had  for  nearly  two  years 
been  chief  of  the  Allied  Mission  in  Rumania.  With 
Berthelot  at  the  Montague  de  Rheims  was  the 
Italian  2nd  Corps,  containing  picked  Alpini  bat- 
talions. On  his  left,  from  Dormans  to  Favcrolles, 
lay  the  Sixth  Army,  under  Degouttc,  who,  in 
April  1917,  had  commanded  the  Moroccan  Divi- 
sions at  Moronvillers.  Between  Faverolles  and 
Soissons  lay  the  Tenth  Army,  under  Mangin. 
Mangin,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  the  hero 
of  the  winter  battles  at  \'erdun  in  1016,  and  had 
commanded  'he  Sixth  Army  at  the  Second  Battle  of 
the  Aisnc.  After  that  for  many  months  he  had 
been  lost  in  obscure  commands;  but  now  he  was 
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to  vindicate  his  claim  to  rank  amoriK  the  fore- 
most Allies  generals.  East  of  Rheims,  holding  the 
gate  of  Champagne,  was  the  Fourth  Army,  under 
Gouraud.  With  him  was  the  42nd  American 
Division  (General  Mcnoher),  known  as  the  'Rain- 
bow,' since  it  was  drawn  from  many  States.  With 
Degoutte  was  the  3rd  (General  Dickman),  the 
26th  (General  Clarence  Edwards),  the  28th  (Gen- 
eral Muir),  and  the  4th  (General  Cameron)  Ameri- 
can Divisions,  and  with  Mangin  the  2nd  (General 
Harbord  and  ist  (General  Summerall).  By  the 
middle  of  July  there  were  on  the  Marne  over 
300,000  American  soldiers  in  line  or  in  immediate 
support." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War, 
V.  4,  p.  276. 

(iii)  American  troops  participating. — Prepara- 
tions.— "This  month  of  waiting,  from  June  15  to 
July  IS  [1Q18],  marked  some  of  the  greatest  troop 
movements  in  the  war.  The  British  and  French 
regrouped  their  reserves,  and  the  American  divisions 
were  moved  about  in  conformity  as  they  formed 
part  of  these  armies.  The  seasoned  divisions  were 
assembled  back  of  the  line  between  the  two 
German  salients,  while  the  newly  arrived  divisions 
were  rushed  down  to  the  quiet  sectors  in  the 
Vosges  mountains  to  relieve  more  experienced 
divisions  for  service  on  the  Marne.  On  July  S 
the  ist  Division  was  relieved  in  the  Cantigny  sec- 
tor by  the  iS2nd  and  the  i66th  French  Divisions, 
and  was  assembled  in  the  Beauvais  Area.  On 
July  II  the  division  was  made  a  part  of  the 
the  Tenth  French  Army,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Demmartin  en  Goele,  on  the  Paris- 
Soissons  road,  in  immediate  reserve  of  the  front  at 
the  juncture  of  the  two  German  salients.  On  July 
9  the  2nd  Division  was  relieved  by  the  26th  Division 
in  the  Belleau  Wood  Sector,  and  the  2nd  Division 
was  assembled  at  Montreuil-St.  Aulde,  in  general 
reserve  for  this  part  of  the  front.  Here  it  rested 
after  the  forty  days  of  active  fighting  around 
Belleau  Wood,  while  replacements  of  officers,  rnen 
and  animals  filled  once  more  the  ranks  to  strength. 
The  3rd  Division  remained  in  the  line  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Marne,  and  gradually  drew 
in  their  extended  battle  line  until  their  front  was 
compact  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  a  resumption 
of  the  attack  by  the  Germans.  The  77th  (New 
York  City  National  Army)  the  first  of  the  National 
Army  Divisions  to  arrive  in  France,  had  by  this 
time  finished  its  preliminary  training  with  the 
British  at  St.  Omer  and  was  now  ready  to  go  into 
a  quiet  sector.  Major  General  George  B.  Duncan, 
who  as  a  brigadier  had  commanded  the  ist  Brigade 
of  the  ist  Division,  was  assigned  in  May  to  com- 
mand the  New  York  Division.  The  77th  Division 
was  carefully  watched  by  every  one,  for  it  was 
indeed  an  experiment  to  take  a  thousand  'candi- 
dates' from  civil  life  in  May,  191 7,  train  them  for 
three  months,  then  commission  them  and  order 
them  to  Camp  Upton  with  only  a  dozen  Regular 
Army  officers  to  instruct  them.  In  September  the 
first  increment  of  the  draft  arrived;  and,  by  gradual 
stages  the  regiments,  which  at  first  were  composed 
solely  of  the  officers,  were  filled  to  strength.  By 
mid-October,  191 7,  the  division  was  practically 
complete  and  was  drilling  to  all  appearances  like 
veterans.  Eight  months  later,  in  June,  1918,  the 
77th  was  in  France,  packed  into  the  funny  little 
Hommes  40  Cheveaux  8  cars,  a  battalion  on  each 
train,  hastening  eastward  across  France,  past  Paris, 
past  Nancy,  until  finally  the  trains  stopped  at  a 
little,  unheard-of  place  and  the  troops  were  ordered 
out  of  the  cars.  Two  days  marching  followed,  and 
then  the   different   units  were  all  finally   grouped 


in  the  vicinity  of  Rambervilliers.  It  was  now 
announced  that  the  77th  was  to  occupy  a  quiet 
sector  on  the  front  and  would  relieve  the  42nd 
or  Rainbow  Division  in  the  Baccarat  Sector.  For 
the  first  part  of  its  stay,  the  New  York  Division 
was  to  occupy  the  sector  jointly  with  the  French 
6ist  Division,  as  was  the  usual  custom  when  new 
divisions  went  in  the  line  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  sector  remained  under  the  command  of  the 
French,  who  acted  as  instructors  in  the  little  points 
of  trench  warfare.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
77th  had  come  in  contact  with  the  French  Army 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  close  friend- 
ship which  grew  stronger  between  these  comrades 
in  arms  as  the  war  progressed.  The  relief  wks 
completed  by  the  26th  of  June.  The  Rainbow 
Division  (National  Guard  from  many  States),  com- 
manded by  General  Menoher,  had  held  the  Bac- 
carat Sector  since  March  23,  and  had  been  in 
the  line  there  140  days,  being  finally  relieved  on 
June  21.  This  division  in  these  three  months  of 
trench  warfare  in  the  Vosges  had  tasted  every 
experience  of  trench  warfare;  and,  while  the  sec- 
tor was  quiet,  still  there  were  occasional  raids 
and  minor  attacks  by  both  sides,  besides  gas 
attacks  by  shell  and  projector,  so  that  the  Rain- 
bow Division  had  now  completed  its  preliminary 
training  in  the  line  and  was  considered  a  first 
class  combat  division,  ready  to  fight  as  a  unit 
with  best  French,  British  and  American  Divisions 
in  the  counter-offensive  which  was  sure  to  come. 
This  division  was  then  transferred  by  rail  to  the 
Marne  valley,  and  placed  in  reserve  in  the  troop- 
worn  towns  between  Vitry-le-Franqois  and 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  along  the  Paris-Nancy  high- 
way. Here  it  remained  until  the  night  of  June 
28-29,  when,  as  part  of  the  Fourth  French  Army, 
commanded  by  (General  Gouraud,  it  began  its  long 
march  of  35  kilometers  toward  the  front;  and  at 
dawn  reached  the  famous  maneuver  field  known 
as  the  Camp  de  Chalons,  15  kilometers  behind  the 
Champagne  front,  midway  between  Chalons  and 
Suippes.  Here  the  Rainbow  Division  began  a 
series  of  rehearsals  for  an  attack  in  conjunction 
with  divisions  of  the  Fifth  French  Army,  all  under 
General  Pell,  the  French  Corps  Commander.  The 
Americans  welcomed  this  chance  to  do  some  real 
fighting,  for  after  three  months  in  a  quiet  sec- 
tor, taking  the  daily  shelling  and  discomforts, 
without  ever  the  chance  to  strike  back,  this  seemed 
like  the  opportunity  that  all  had  been  waiting 
for.  It  was,  however,  never  carried  out.  Instead, 
the  ever-threatening  German  attack  caused  the 
Rainbow  Division  on  July  4th  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  21st  French  Army  Corps,  to  defend 
the  Champagne.  The  2Sth  Division  (Pennsylvania 
National  Guard),  under  the  command  of  General 
Muir,  was  gradually  assembled  during  June,  less 
the  53rd  Artillery  Brigade,  in  the  area  just  north 
of  Paris.  June  was  a  very  tedious  month  for 
its  four  infantry  regiments  (109th,  iioth,  iiith, 
and  1 1 2th)  and  for  the  103rd  Engineer  Regiment, 
for  looking  in  one  direction  they  could  see  Paris, 
and  in  the  other  the  flashes  of  the  guns  at  the 
front.  Yet  they  could  go  to  neither  place,  but 
worked  on  and  on  according  to  an  endless  train- 
ing schedule  wondering  all  the  time  whether  the 
war  would  be  over  before  they  should  ever  get 
into  it.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the  evidence 
that  the  Germans  would  attempt  to  cross  the 
Marne  became  unmistakable,  and  more  reserves 
would  be  needed.  The  28th  Division  was  the 
nearest,  and,  while  it  had  never  been  in  action 
and  still  lacked  its  Artillery  Brigade,  it  was  neyer- 
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thekss  ordered  to  a  position  in  reserve,  about  ten 
miles    south    of    the    Marne,    in    rear    of    the   3rd 
Division,  and  became  a  part  of  the  French  Army 
defending   the   road   to   Paris.     The   4th    Division 
(Regulars),     commanded     by     General     Cameron, 
landed  in  May  and  was  training  with  the  British 
in    the   Sambre    area    while    its    Artillery    Brigade 
went  to  Camp  de  Sourge  to  get  its  guns  and  horses 
and   learn   the  working   and   firing   of   the   French 
75's.     This    division    on    June    9th    was    entrained 
and  brought  down  from  the  British  area  to  Meaux, 
midway    between    Chateau-Thierry    and    Paris    on 
the    Marne    river.      Here    it    remained    in    general 
reserve  until  June  isth,  when,  as  it  was  still  with- 
out its  artillery  and  had  not  yet  been  in  the  line, 
it  was  ordered  to  join  the   164th  French  Division 
at   La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  twenty  kilometers  west 
of  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  Marne.     The  infantry 
regiments  immediately  began  training  for  an  attack 
with  the  French,  while  the  engineer  regiments  con- 
structed a  secondary  position  for  defense  along  the 
hills  above   Crouttes.  .  .  .  The    14th   of   July,   the 
great    national    holiday    of    France,    came    at    the 
climax  of  this  month  of  waiting.     A  great  parade 
was  staged   in   Paris   on   that   day.     Each   of   the 
Allied  nations   was  to   send  a   battalion   to   repre- 
sent it  in  the  parade,  and  word  was  received  that 
the  1st  Division  had  been  selected  to  represent  the 
United  States.    A  battalion  was  hurriedly  made  up 
of  one  company  from  each  infantry  regiment,  with 
the  sth  Field  Artillery's  band,  they  boarded  trains 
for  three  days'  stay  in   Paris.  ...  On  this  bright 
clear   July    morning    of   the   national    holiday,    all 
Paris  turned  out   to  see   the  Allied  parade.     Bat- 
talions  from    each    of   the   Allied   nations,    French 
Chausseurs,  Alpins,  British  Guards,  American  Regu- 
lars,    Italian     Bersaglieri,     Portuguese,     Russians, 
Czechoslovaks,  Poles,  Rumanians,  Serbians,  Greeks, 
each  with  their  national  colors  displayed  and  their 
bands    playing    national    airs    marched    down    the 
Champs  Elysees  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  towards 
the   Place   de   la    Concorde.     And    through   it    all, 
the    sky    was    filled    with    allied    planes,    for    the 
Germans  were  but  50  miles  from  Paris,  and  pro- 
tection  from   the   air  was  necessary.     Despite   the 
proximity    of    the    enemy,    which    threatened    the 
city  with  capture,  the  people  for  the  time  forgot 
their  dread  in   their  enthusiasm,  in   the  reassuring 
confidence  which  that  parade  gave.     This  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  inspiring   spectacle   of  the  war. 
The  enthusiasm  passed  all  bounds,  the  enemy  was 
forgotten,  and  Paris  enjoyed  this  one  day   to  the 
full.    That  evening  the  Provost  Marshal  sent  word 
by  the  military  police  for  all  American  officers  to 
return  at  once  to  their  organizations;  and  at  dawn 
the    next    morning,    July    15,    the    German    army 
crossed  the  Marne  in  its  final  attack  on  Paris." — 
S.  Thomas,  History  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  pp.  102-106, 
112-113. 

(iv)  British  troops. — "While  our  troops  were  still 
engaged  in  the  fighting  southwest  of  Reims  a 
fresh  battle  had  broken  out  on  the  7th  June  on 
the  French  front  between  Noyon  and  Montidier. 
In  this  case  the  enemy  did  not  succeed  in  effect- 
ing a  surprise,  but  the  strain  thrown  upon  the 
French  Armies  by  these  two  attacks  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  situation  was  such  that  the 
German  Command  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  endeavour  to  develop  it  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  at 
the  beginning  of  July  it  was  known  that  Prince 
Rupprecht's  reserve  group  of  divisions  about  Douai 
and  Valenciennes  were  still  intact  and  opposite 
the  British  front,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  num- 
ber   of    reasons,    it    was    believed    at    the    French 


General  Headquarters  that  the  Germans  were  about 
to  attack  in  strength  east  and  west  of  Reims. 
It  was  apprehended,  indeed,  that  the  attack  might 
spread  even  farther  east  into  the  Argonne  and 
might  endanger  a  wide  sector  of  the  French  posi- 
tion. Marshal  Foch  accordingly  withdrew  the 
whole  of  the  French  forces,  some  eight  divisions, 
from  Flanders,  and  transferred  them  southwards 
to  the  French  front.  In  addition  he  asked  that 
four  British  divisions  might  be  moved,  two  of 
them  to  areas  south  of  the  Somme  and  two  to 
positions  astride  that  river,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
connection  between  the  French  and  British  Annies 
about  Amiens  and  to  enable  him  to  move  four 
French  divisions  farther  east  to  his  right  flank. 
After  carefully  weighing  the  situation,  I  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  and  immediately  orders  were  given 
for  the  movement.  On  the  13th  July  a  further 
request  was  received  from  Marshal  Foch  that  these 
four  British  divisions  might  be  placed  unreservedly 
at  his  disposal,  and  that  four  other  British  divisions 
might  be  dispatched  to  take  their  places  behind 
the  junction  of  the  Allied  Armies.  This  request 
was  also  agreed  to,  and  the  isth,  34th,  sist,  and 
62nd  British  Divisions,  constituting  the  XXII. 
Corps,  under  command  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  A. 
Godley,  were  accordingly  sent  down  to  the  French 
front."— General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
21,  1918. 

(_v)    German    attack. — "With    the    beginning    of 
their  great  spring  offensive  in  March,  1918,  trench 
warfare,  except  in  the  quiet  sectors  of  the  Vosges, 
ceased.    The  Germans  once  more  took  the  initiative 
on  the  Western  front,  and  now,  no  longer  content 
with  small  advances,  brought  forth  their  new  tactics 
of   1918.     Before   each  attack  careful  preparations 
were  made  in  the  sector.     Huge  quantities  of  sup- 
plies were  brought  forward,  an  artillery  concentra- 
tion was  effected,   and  then   during   the  six   hours 
of-  preparation  fire  by  the  German  artillery,  fresh 
German    divisions   were    rushed    up    to    the    point 
where    the    attack    was    to    be    made.      At    dawn, 
following   a  rolUng  barrage,   the   German   infantry 
attacked,    and    pushed    on    by    sheer    weight    of 
numbers  and   force   of   guns,  until   they   had   cap- 
tured  all   the   Allied    positions  and   all    the   Allied 
artillery   in    that   sector.     This   was   done    in    one 
sudden    thrust    and    usually    before    9    o'clock    in 
the  morning  of  the  attack.     The  road  thus  cleared 
for   the    Germans   they   pushed   on   without   much 
opposition,    until    they    were    forced    to    halt    that 
their   supplies   could   catch    up   with    them.      Here 
the  attack  stopped  until  new  divisions  were  rushed 
up,  and  going  through  those  which  had  made  the 
first   assault,   continued   the   attack.     All   this   was 
new  to  the  Allies.     Heretofore,  months  were  sjjent 
by   the    Germans   in    preparation    for    the    assault, 
and  the   advance  was  pushed   to   a   limited   objec- 
tive   of    a    few   thousand    yards.      With    this   new 
plan,  the  Germans  prepared  only  during  the  three 
days    prior    to    the    attack,    which    did    not    give 
the    Allies    time    to    make    counter    preparations. 
Another  startling  innovation  of  the  Germans  was 
in  having  their  divisional  artillery  follow  closely  be- 
hind the  infantry,  making  effective  artillery  fire  at  all 
times  possible." — S.  Thomas,  History  of  the  .4.  E.  F., 
p.  136. — "At  midnight  on  Sunday,  14th  July,  Paris 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  great  guns.   At  first 
she  thought  it  was  an  air  raid,  but  the  blaze  in  the 
eastern  sky  showed  that  business  was  afoot  on  the 
battle  field.    She  waited   for   news  with   a  solemn 
mind,  for  she  knew  that  the  last  stage  of  the  strug- 
gle for  her  possession  had  begun.    The  'preparation' 
lasted  till  four  o'clock ;  but  before  the  dawn  broke 
the    Germans    were    aware    of    a    new    feature    in 
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the  bombardment.  The  French  guns  were  replying, 
and  with  amazing  skill  were  searching  out  their 
batteries  and  assembly  trenches,  so  that  when  zero 
hour  came  the  attacking  infantry  in  many  parts 
of  the  line  were  already  disorganized.  Foch's  in- 
telligence service  had  done  its  work;  he  had 
profited  by  the  enemy's  bravado,  and  he  read  their 
plans  like  an  open  book.  About  4  a.  m.  on  the 
15th,  just  at  dawn,  the  German  infantry  crossed 
the  parai>ets.  Boohn  was  instantly  successful,  for 
it  was  no  part  of  Foch's  plan  to  resist  too  doggedly 
at  the  ape.x  of  the  salient.  The  Germans  passed 
the  Marne  at  various  points  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Dormans,  reached  the  crest  of  the 
hills  on  the  south  shore,  and  extended  to  the  valley 
where  lay  the  villages  of  St.  Agnan  and  La 
Chapelle.  It  was  an  advance  of  from  one  to  three 
miles  on  a  front  of  twenty-two.  That  evening 
Houhn's  line  lay  from  Fossoy,  south  of  the  Marne 
and  three  miles  each  of  Chateau-Thierry,  by  Mezy, 
St.  AgnaUj  La  Chappclle,  Comblizy,  north  of 
Mareuil  le  Port,  through  Chatillon,  north  of  Belval, 
through  Cuitron  and  Clairizet  to  the  Bois  de 
Vrigny.  It  was  a  substantial  advance;  but  one 
thing  it  had  failed  to  achieve.  It  had  not  widened 
the  salient.  No  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  French  front  in  the  Montagne  de  Rheims  re- 
gion, and  the  gatepost  on  the  west  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  stood  like  a  strong  tower.  In  the  for- 
mer area  the  Italian  2nd  Corps,  lighting  among 
thick  woods  in  the  upper  glen  of  the  Arde, 
barred  the  way  to  Epernay  by  the  Nanteuil- 
Hautvillers  road.  In  the  latter  area  the  American 
3rd  Division,  and  elements  of  the  2Sth  first  checked 
and  then  rolled  back  the  German  wave,  clearing 
part  of  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  taking 
ODD  prisoners.  These  were  the  troops  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  belief,  would  not  land  in 
Europe  unless  they  could  swim  like  fishes  or  fiy 
like  birds.  Like  the  doubting  noble  of  Samaria, 
the  enemy  had  declared,  Tf  the  Lord  would  make 
windows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be.'  But  the 
inconceivable  had  been  brought  to  pass." — J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp. 
276-277. — "The  great  attack  on  the  east  of  Reims 
fell  upon  the  army  of  General  Gouraud,  who 
adopted  and  improved  upon  the  same  defensive 
tactics  as  .  .  .  [the  British]  had  intended  to  use 
against  the  Germans  in  the  March  battles,  but 
had  been  prevented  by  the  fog  from  applying  suc- 
cessfully with  the  single  exception  of  the  battles 
on  the  Arras  front  on  March  28.  Gouraud,  apply- 
ing these  tactics  with  better  fortune  and  great  skill, 
foiled  the  enemy's  plans.  ...  He  left  in  his  front 
trenches  only  a  few  troops  to  watch  for  and 
break  up  the  German  assault,  and  withdrew  his 
main  line  of  resistance  behind  the  area  swept  by 
the  full  storm  of  the  hostile  bombardment,  while 
his  own  guns,  which  had  been  reinforced,  poured 
a  tornado  of  shell  upon  the  German  infantry  as 
it  moved  forward,  with  the  result  that  it  was  a 
disordered  mass  of  iield-greys  which  flung  itself 
against  the  French  battle  positions,  and  except  at 
two  points  on  either  flank  of  the  attack  these  with- 
stood the  shock.  The  small  breaches  which  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  making  were  quickly  closed, 
and  the  attack  ended  for  them  in  a  disastrous  de- 
feat. This  brilliant  defense  by  Gouraud,  in  the 
centre  of  whose  army  stood  part  of  the  42nd 
American  Division,  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
subsequent  victories  and  of  itself  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  failure  of  Ludendorff's  plan,  for  one 
army  of  the  pincers  with  which  he  had  intended 
to  nip  out  Reims  had  failed  to  act.  Twenty-five 
picked  German  divisions  specially  rested  and  trained 
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for  the  enterprise  had  been  shattered.  ...  It  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable  that  the  de- 
fender should  lose  ground,  prisoners  and  guns. 
Gouraud  lost  very  little  more  ground  than  that 
which  he  had  deliberately  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
few  prisoners  and  no  guns.  While  these  events 
were  taking  place  to  the  east  of  Reims  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  remaining  two  attacks  southwest 
of  the  city  and  across  the  Marne  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Dormans,  did  make  some  progress, 
and  before  Foch  struck  back  he  wished  to  see 
that  front  steadied.  It  was  steadied  mainly  by  the 
firm  courage  of  the  American  troops  who  formed 
part  of  General  Degoutte's  army,  and  particularly 
of  the  3rd  and  28lh  American  Divisions,  which 
held  the  sector  east  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the 
stout  resistance  of  Berthelot's  army  on  the  heights 
south  of  Reims.  On  the  seventh  it  looked  to  be 
possible  for  a  time  that  the  Germans  would  force 
their  way  up  the  Marne  valley  to  Epernay,  but 
the  gap  which  they  had  made  was  not  wide  enough 
and  they  were  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
has  got  his  head  through  a  fence  but  finds  the 
hole  too  small  for  his  body.  Then,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  battle,  July  18,  Foch  sprung  his  first 
surprise  upon  the  Germans." — F.  Maurice,  Last  Jour 
months,  pp.   92-93,   94. 

9.  American  operations. — On  July  15,  the  elate 
of  the  last  German  offensive,  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd, 
and  20th  Divisions  were  on  the  Chateau-Thierry 
front  with  the  4th  and  28th  in  support,  some 
small  units  of  the  last  two  divisions  gaining  front- 
line experience  with  our  troops  or  with  the  French ; 
the  42  nd  Division  was  in  support  of  the  French 
east  of  Rheims,  and  four  colored  regiments  were 
with  the  French  in  the  Argonne.  On  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  front  we  had  five  divisions  in  line  with 
the  French.  Five  were  with  the  British  army,  three 
having  element  in  the  line.  In  our  training  areas 
four  divisions  were  assembled  and  four  were  in 
the  process  of  arrival. 

(i)  Americans  bar  the  way  to  Paris. — "The 
Marne  salient  was  inherently  weak  and  offered 
an  opportunity  for  a  counter-offensive  that  was 
obvious.  If  successful,  such  an  operation  would 
afford  immediate  relief  to  the  allied  defense,  would 
remove  the  threat  against  Paris,  and  free  the 
Paris-Nancy  railroad.  But,  more  important  than 
all  else,  it  would  restore  the  morale  of  the  Allies 
and  remove  the  profound  depression  and  fear  then 
existing.  Up  to  this  time  our  units  had  been  put 
in  here  and  there  at  critical  points  as  emergency 
troops  to  stop  the  terrific  German  advance.  In 
every  trial,  whether  on  the  defensive  or  offensive, 
they  had  proved  themselves  equal  to  any  troops 
in  Europe.  As  early  as  June  23  and  again  on 
July  10  at  Bombon,  I  had  very  strongly  urged 
that  our  best  divisions  be  concentrated  under 
American  command,  if  possible,  for  use  as  a  strik- 
ing force  against  the  Marne  salient.  Although  the 
prevailing  view  among  the  Allies  was  for  the  de- 
fensive, and  that  at  all  events  they  could  be  used 
to  better  advantage  under  allied  command,  the 
suggestion  was  accepted  in  principle,  and  my  esti- 
mate of  their  offensive  fighting  qualities  was  soon 
put  to  the  test.  The  enemy  had  encouraged  his 
soldiers  to  believe  that  the  July  15  attack  would 
conclude  the  war  with  a  German  peace.  Although 
he  made  elaborate  plans  for  the  operation,  he 
failed  to  conceal  fully  his  intentions,  and  the  front 
of  attack  was  suspected  at  least  one  week  ahead. 
On  the  Champagne  front  the  actual  hour  for  the 
assault  was  known  and  the  enemy  was  checked 
with  heavy  losses.  The  42nd  Division  entered 
the  line  near  Somme-Py  immediately,  and  five  of 
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its  infantry  battalions  and  all  its  artillery  became 
engaged.  Southwest  of  Rheims  and  along  the 
Marne  to  the  east  of  Chateau-Thierry  the  Ger- 
mans were  at  iirst  somewhat  successful,  a  penetra- 
tion of  eight  kilometers  [five  miles  J  beyond  the 
river  being  effected  against  the  French  immediately 
to  the  right  of  our  3d  Division.  The  tollowing 
quotation  from  the  report  of  the  commanding 
General,  3d  Division,  gives  the  result  of  the  fight- 
ing on  his  front:  'Although  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  overwhelmed  some  of  the  front-line 
positions,  causing  the  infantry  and  machine-gun 
companies  to  suffer,  in  some  cases,  a  50  per  cent, 
loss,  no  German  soldier  crossed  the  road  from 
Fossoy  to  Crezancy,  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  by  noon  of  the  following  day  (July  16)  there 
were  no  Germans  in  the  foreground  of  the  3d 
Division  sector  except  the  dead.'  On  this  occa- 
sion a  single  regiment  of  the  3d  Division  wrote 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  our  military 
annals.  It  prevented  the  crossing  at  certain  points 
on  its  front,  while  on  either  flank  the  Germans 
who  had  gained  a  footing  pressed  forward.  Our 
men,  firing  in  three  directions,  met  the  German 
attacks  with  counter-attacks  at  critical  points  and 
succeeded  in  throwing  two  German  divisions  into 
complete  confusion,  capturing  600  prisoners.  .  .  . 
General  Petain's  initial  plan  for  the  counter-attack 
involved  the  entire  western  face  of  the  Marne 
salient.  The  ist  and  2d  American  Divisions,  with 
the  ist  French  Moroccan  Division  between  them, 
were  employed  as  the  spearhead  of  the  main 
attack,  driving  directly  eastward,  through  the  most 
sensitive  portion  of  the  German  lines,  to  the 
heights  south  of  Soissons.  The  advance  began  on 
July  18,  without  the  usual  brief  warning  of  a  pre- 
liminary bombardment,  and  these  three  divisions 
at  a  single  bound  broke  through  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry defenses  and  overran  his  artillery,  cutting 
or  interrupting  the  German  communications  lead- 
ing into  the  salient.  A  general  withdrawal  from 
the  Marne  was  immediately  begun  by  the  enemy, 
who  still  fought  stubbornly  to  prevent  disaster." 
— General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report,  Sept.  i, 
1919. 

(ii)  Magnificent  dash  near  Soissons. — "The  ist 
Division,  throughout  four  days  of  constant  fight- 
ing, advanced  eleven  kilometers,  capturing  Berzy- 
le-Sec  and  the  heights  above  Soissons  and  taking 
some  3,500  prisoners  and  sixty-eight  field  guns  from 
the  seven  German  divisions  employed  against  it. 
It  was  relieved  by  a  British  division.  The  2d 
Division  advanced  eight  kilometers  in  the  first 
twenty-six  hours,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
day  was  facing  Tigny,  having  captured  3,000 
prisoners  and  sixty-six  field  guns.  It  was  relieved 
the  night  of  the  iQth  by  a  French  division,  'The 
result  of  this  counter-offensive  was  of  decisive 
importance.  Due  to  the  magnificent  dash  and 
power  displayed  on  the  field  of  Soissons  by  our 
1st  and  2d  Divisions  the  tide  of  the  war  was 
definitely  turned  in  favor  of  the  Allies.'  Other 
American  divisions  participated  in  the  Marne 
counter-offensive,  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  2d 
Division,  the  4th  was  in  line  with  the  French  and 
was  engaged  until  July  22.  The  ist  American 
Corps,  Major  General  Hunter  LicKett  commanding, 
with  the  26th  Division  and  a  French  division, 
acted  as  a  pivot  of  the  movement  toward  Soissons, 
capturing  Torcy  on  the  18th  and  reaching  the 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons  roads  on  the  21st.  At 
the  same  time  the  3d  Division  crossed  the  Marne 
and  took  the  heights  of  Mont  Saint  Peter  and  the 
villages  of  Charteves  and  Jaulgonne." — Ibid. 

(iii)  Advancing  to  the  Vesle. — "In  the  ist  Corps, 


the  42nd  Division  relieved  the  26th  on  July  25 
and  extended  its  front,  on  the  26th,  relieving  the 
French  division.  From  this  time  until  Aug.  2  it 
fought  its  way  through  the  Forest  de  Fere  and 
across  the  Ourcq,  advancing  toward  the  Vesle  until 
relieved  by  the  4th  Division  on  August  3.  Early 
in  this  period  elements  of  the  28th  Division  par- 
ticipated in  the  advance.  Further  to  the  east  the 
3d  Division  forced  the  enemy  back  to  Roncheres 
Wood,  where  it  was  relieved  on  July  30  by  the 
32nd  Division  from  the  Vosges  front.  The  32d, 
after  reHeving  the  3d  and  some  elements  of  the 
28th  on  the  line  of  the  Ourcq  River,  advanced 
abreast  of  the  42d  toward  the  Vesle.  On  Aug.  3  it 
passed  under  control  of  our  3d  Corps,  Major  Gen. 
Robert  L.  Bullard  commanding,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  battle  at  this  time,  while  the 
4th  Division  took  up  the  task  of  the  42d  Division 
and  advanced  with  the  32d  to  the  Vesle  River, 
where,  on  Aug.  6,  the  operations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Marne  salient  terminated.  In  the  hard 
fighting  from  July  18  to  Aug.  6  the  Germans  were 
not  only  halted  in  their  advance,  but  were  driven 
back  from  the  Marne  to  the  Vesle  and  committed 
wholly  to  the  defensive.  The  force  of  American 
arms  had  been  brought  to  bear  in  time  to  enable 
the  last  offensive  of  the  enemy  to  be  crushed." — 
Ibid. 

(iv)  Battles  on  the  Vesle. — "The  ist  and  3d 
Corps  now  held  a  continuous  front  of  eleven  kil- 
ometers along  the  Vesle.  On  Aug.  12  the  77th 
Division  relieved  the  4th  Division  on  the  ist  Corps 
front,  and  the  following  day  the  28th  relieved  the 
32d  Division  in  the  3d  Corps,  while  from  Aug.  6 
to  Aug.  10  the  6th  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  3d 
Division  held  a  sector  on  the  river  hne.  The 
transfer  of  the  ist  Corps  of  the  Woevre  was  ordered 
at  this  time,  and  the  control  of  its  front  was 
turned  over  to  the  3d  Corps.  On  Aug.  14  General 
Petain  began  an  offensive  between  Rheims  and 
the  Oise.  Our  3d  Corps  participated  in  this  opera- 
tion, crossing  the  Vesle  on  Sept.  4,  with  the  28th 
and  77th  Divisions  and  overcoming  stubborn  op- 
position on  the  plateau  south  of  the  Aisne,  which 
was  reached  by  the  77th  on  September  6.  The 
28th  was  withdrawn  from  the  line  on  Sept.  7. 
Two  days  later  the  3d  Corps  was  transferred  to 
the  region  of  Verdun,  the  77th  Division  remaining 
in  line  on  the  Aisne  River  until  Sept.  17.  The 
32d  Division,  upon  its  relief  from  the  battle  on 
the  Vesle,  joined  a  French  corps  north  of  Soissons 
and  attacked  from  Aug.  29  to  31,  capturing  Juvigny 
after  some  particularly  desperate  fighting  and 
reaching  the  Chauny-Soissons  road.  On  the  Brit- 
ish front  two  regiments  of  the  33d  Division  par- 
ticipated in  an  attack  on  Hamel  July  4.  and  again 
on  Aug.  9  as  an  incident  of  an  allied  offensive 
against  the  Amiens  salient.  One  of  these  regi- 
ments took  Gressair  Wood  and  Chipilly  Bridge, 
capturing  700  prisoners  and  considerable  material." 
—Ibid. 

10.  Assembling  of  the  First  American  Army. 
— "In  conference  with  General  Petain  at  Chantilly 
on  May  10  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  American 
Army  would  soon  take  complete  charge  of  the 
sector  of  the  Woevre.  The  26th  Division  was 
already  in  line  in  the  Woevre  north  of  Toul  and 
was  to  be  followed  by  other  American  divisions 
as  they  became  available,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  sector  was  to  pass  to  our  control  when 
four  divisions  were  in  the  line.  But  demands 
of  the  battle  then  going  on  further  west  required 
the  presence  of  our  troops,  and  the  agreement  had 
no  immediate  result.  Due  to  the  presence  of  a 
number   of   our   divisions   northeast   of    Paris,   the 
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organization  of  an  American  corps  sector  in  the 
Chateau-Thierry  region  was  taken  up  with  General 
Petain,  and  on  July  4  the  ist  Corps  assumed 
tactical  control  of  a  sector  in  that  region.  This 
was  an  important  step,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  as  only  one  American  division  at  the 
moment  was  operating  under  the  control  of  the 
ist  Corps,  while  we  had  at  this  time  eight  Ameri- 
can divisions  in  the  front  line  serving  in  French 
corps.  The  counter-offensive  against  the  Marne 
salient  in  July,  and  against  the  Amiens  siilient  in 
August  had  gained  such  an  advantage  that  it  was 
apparent  that  the  emergency,  wjiich  justified  the 
dispersion  of  our  divisions,  had  passed.  The  mo- 
ment was  propitious  for  assembling  our  divisions. 
Scattered  as  they  were  along  the  allied  front,  their 
supply  had  become  very  diflicult.  From  every 
point  of  view  the  immediate  organization  of  an 
independent  American  force  was  indicated.  The 
formation  of  the  army  in  the  Chateau-Thierry 
region  and  its  early  transfer  to  the  sector  of  the 
Woevre,  which  was  to  extend  from  Nomeny,  east 
of  the  Moselle,  to  north  of  St.  Mihiel,  was  there- 
fore decided  upon  by  Marshal  Foch  and  myself  on 
Aug.  9,  and  the  details  were  arranged  with  Gen- 
eral Petain  later  on  the  same  day." — Ibid. 

II.  Foch's  counter-attack  (Aisne-Marne  of- 
fensive) . — "The  time  had  now  come  for  Foch's 
counterstroke.  He  had  resolved  to  thrust  with 
all  his  available  reserves  against  the  weak  enemy 
flank  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry.  It 
offered  a  superb  mark.  In  the  first  place,  von 
Boehn  was  fighting  with  his  head  turned  the 
wrong  way,  and  in  case  of  a  flank  attack  rnust 
make  hasty  and  difficult  adjustments.  In  the 
second  place,  the  _  German  communications  were 
parallel  to  their  "front.  The  great  road  from 
Soissons  by  Fere-en-Tardenois  to  Rheims,  with 
its  branches  running  south  to  the  Marne,  was 
the  main  feeder  of  the  whole  German  line  in 
the  salient.  If  that  were  cut  anywhere  north  of 
Rozoy  supply  would  be  gravely  hampered.  More- 
over, all  the  railway  communications  between  the 
salient  and  the  north  depended  upon  the  junction 
of  Soissons.  If  that  junction  were  captured  or 
rendered  unusable,  the  Marne  front  would  sud- 
denly find  itself  some  thirty  miles  from  a  rail- 
head. It  is  inconceivable  that  the  German  Staff 
should  not  have  been  alive  to  such  a  risk,  and 
the  only  explanation  is  that  they  believed  that 
Foch  had  no  serious  reinforcements.  At  the 
moment,  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry, 
von  Boehn  had  only  eight  divisions  in  line  and  six 
in  support;  but  he  had  large  reserves  inside  the 
salient,  and  the  new  IX.  Army,  under  von  Eben, 
was  forming  in  the  rear  for  its  advance  on  Paris. 
When  Foch  decided  to  stake  everything  on  his 
attack,  he  took  one  of  those  risks  without  which 
no  great  victory  was  ever  won.  Prince  Rupprecht 
had  still  his  twenty-two  fresh  divisions  threatening 
the  Amiens  gate,  and  more  than  one  French  com- 
mander viewed  the  hazard  with  grave  perturbation. 
There  were  anxious  consultations  between  Foch, 
Petain,  and  Fayolle,  who  commanded  the  group  of 
armies.  But  the  general  most  intimately  concerned. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  had  no  doubts.  He  was  prepared 
to  weaken  his  own  line  rather  than  cripple  Foch's 
great  bid  for  a  decision.  He  gladly  consented  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  eight  French  divisions  from 
Flanders,  and  he  sent  a  British  corps  to  fight  under 
Mangin  and  Berthelot.  .  .  .  Mangin's  Tenth  Army, 
which  was  to  conduct  the  main  operations,  was 
in  its  old  place  between  the  Aisne  and  Faverolles, 
on  the  Savieres;  but  Degoutte's  Sixth  Army,  which 
had  been  holding  the  line  from  Faverolles  to  St. 


Agnan,  drew  in  its  right  to  Vaux,  a  mile  west  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  gap  between  it  and  Ber- 
thelot was  filled  by  the  French  reserve  army,  the 
Fifth,   under   de   Mitry.      Mangin's   reinforcements 
were  assembled  during  the  17th  in  the  shade  of  the 
Villers-Cotterets  forest.     The  morning  of  the   i8th 
dawned,  after  a  night  of  thunderstorms  and  furious 
winds.     There  was  no  gun   fired  on   the   northern 
section,   but   at  4.30   out   from   the   shelter   of   the 
woods   came   a   great   fleet   of    French   "mosquito" 
tanks;    and    behind    them,   on    a    front    of    thirty- 
five  miles,  Mangin's  army  and  Degoutte's  left  wing 
crossed  the  parapets.     The  tactics  of  Cambrai  had 
been   faithfully   followed.    From  Fontenoy,  on   the 
Aisne,  to  Belleau,  six  miles  north-west  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,   was  the   front  of  action,  and  before  the 
puzzled  enemy  could  realize  his  danger  the  French 
and  Americans  were  through  his  first  defences.     At 
the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne  Foch's  generals  had 
told    him    that    they    could    no    longer    hold    on. 
'You   cannot   hold  on!'   he   replied.     'Then   I   will 
attack.'     He  was  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  offen- 
sive, and  that  spirit,  kept  in  leash  for  four  arduous 
months,  had  grown  with  its  confinement  till,  trans- 
mitted  to   every   soldier   of   his   command,   it   had 
become  a  devouring  fire." — J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  his- 
tory of  the  World  War,  pp.  183,  185-186.— "From 
the   million    men   concentrated   around   the   Marne 
area.   Marshal   Foch   chose  .  .  .  three   divisions   to 
make  the  main  attack.    He  chose  the  ist  American 
Division  (Regulars),  which,  although  worn  through 
six  months'  constant  fighting,  had  demonstrated  its 
fine  mettle  at  Cantigny;  the  2nd  American  Division 
(Regular  Army  and  Marines),  which  also   was  in 
need    of    rest    and    replacements    after    its    heroic 
struggle  m  Belleau  Wood  and  Vaux;  and  the  famous 
French  ist  Moroccan  Division,  of  which  the  Foreign 
Legion  formed  a  part.     With  these  three  divisions, 
the  pick  of  the  Allied  Army  there  present.  Marshal 
Foch  delivered  what  turned  out  to  be  the  crush- 
ing   blow    of   the    war   to    the    German    Army    on 
July    18,    1918.      Without    any   preparation,   with- 
out   any    warning,    these    divisions   were    suddenly 
concentrated    on    the    night    of    the    17th    in    the 
Forest   of   Retz,  near  Villers-Cotterets.     At  dawn, 
preceded  by  a  rolling  barrage,  they  jumped  off  in 
an   attack  which   drove   a  flying   wedge   into   the 
very   hinge   of   the   German   salient;   then,   turning 
due   east   towards  Soissons,   they   cut   the   enerny's 
fine    of    communications    to    Chateau-Thierry    and 
threatened  the  entire  German  Army  in  the  Marne 
Salient  with   capture  unless  it   immediately  pulled 
out  across  the  fields  back  to  the  Vesle  river.     By 
this  sudden  attack  on  the  weak  link  in   the  Ger- 
man  position.   Marshal   Foch   wrested   forever   the 
initiative    from    the    Germans;    and    it    was    this 
attack  which  started  that  succession  of  never-ending 
thrusts  into  the  vital  points  which  caused  the  great 
German  Arniy  to  withdraw  so  swiftly  from  France 
in  the  succeeding  four  months." — S.  Thomas,  His- 
tory  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  p.   135. — "The  advance   of 
the    i8th   was   like   a   great   bound   forward.     The 
chief  work  was  done  by  Mangin's  left  wing,  which 
swept  through  the  villages  of  Pernant  and  Mercin, 
and    by    half-past    ten    in    the    morning    held    the 
crown   of   the   Montagne   de   Paris,   half    a   league 
from  the  streets  of  Soissons,  and  within  two  miles 
of  the  vital  railway  junction.     Farther  south,  his 
centre   reached  Berzy-!e-Sec,   on   the   edge   of   the 
great  Soissons-Fere-en-Tardenois  road,  which  was 
now  cut.   His  right  wing  took  Lechelle,  Vierzy,  and 
the   Bois   de    Mauloy.     Degoutte   by    the   evening 
held  the  front  Chouy-Neuilly  St.  Front,  and  thence 
by  Priez   and   Courchamp'-   to   Belleau,   though   an 
enemy    salient    remained    about    Noroy-sur-Ourcq. 
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His  American  troops  took  Courchamps,  Torcy,  and 
Belleau  [see  above;  g,  4,  i].  Sixteen  thousand 
prisoners  fell  to  the  French,  and  some  fifty  guns; 
and  at  one  point  Mangin  had  advanced  as  much 
as  eight  miles — the  longest  advance  as  yet  made  in 
one  day  by  the  Allies  in  the  West.  Foch  had 
narrowed  the  German  salient,  crumpled  its  western 
flank,  and  destroyed  its  communications.  He  had 
wrested  the  initiative  from  the  enemy,  and  broug^ht 
the  Friedensturm  to  a  dismal  close.  He  had  done 
more,  though  at  the  time  no  eye  could  pierce  the 
future  and  read  the  full  implications  of  his  victory. 
Moments  of  high  crisis  shp  past  unnoticed;  it 
is  only  the  historian  in  later  years  who  can  point 
to  a  half-hour  in  a  crowded  day  and  say  that  then 
was  decided  the  fate  of  a  cause  or  a  people.  As 
the  wounded  trickled  back  through  the  tossing 
woods  of  Villers-Cotterets,  spectators  noted  a 
strange  exaltation  in  their  faces.  When  the  news 
reached  Paris  the  city  breathed  a  relief  which  was 
scarcely  justified  with  the  enemy  still  so  strongly 
posted  at  her  gates.  But  the  instinct  was  right. 
The  decisive  blow  had  been  struck.  Foch  was 
still  far  from  his  Appomattox,  but  he  had  won  his 
Gettysburg.  He  had  paralyzed  the  nerve-centre 
of  the  enemy,  and  driven  him  down  the  first  stage 
of  the  road  to  defeat.  When  the  Allies  breasted 
the  Montagne  de  Paris  on  that  July  morning,  they 
had,  without  knowing  it,  won  the  Second  Battle 
of  the  Marnej  and,  with  it,  the  war.  Four  months 
earlier  Ludendorff  had  stood  as  the  apparent  dic- 
tator of  Europe ;  four  months  later  he  and  his 
master  were  fleeing  to  a  dishonoured  exile." — J. 
Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  22,  pp. 
187-188. 

"Mangin's  chief  object  was  to  get  a  position 
from  which  he  could  prevent  the  Germans  from 
using  the  railways  passing  through  Soissons.  His 
main  effort  had  been  made  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Ourcq,  the  front  of  battle  being  extended 
south  of  that  river  by  a  French  division  and 
the  26th  American  Division.  By  the  evening  of 
July  19  Mangin's  guns  dominated  both  the  railway 
junction  and  also  the  main  road  connecting  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry.  Ludendorff  had  failed  to 
get  Reims,  and  now  had  lost  the  use  of  the 
one  artery  of  supply  which  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain the  great  mass  of  troops  he  had  crowded 
into  the  Marne  salient.  His  troops  across  the 
river,  struggling  hard  to  maintain  what  they  had 
won,  were  at  once  in  difficulties,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  withdraw  them.  That  with- 
drawal was  not  easy,  for  a  Franco-American 
counter-attack  had  given  the  Allies  possession  of 
heights  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  many  of  the  bridges  thrown  by  the  Ger- 
mans could  be  shelled,  while  the  enemy's  infantry 
was  continually  harassed  by  attacks  from  the 
air.  .  .  .  [Foch's]  idea  was  to  press  the  enemy  so 
long  as  he  gave  way  before  the  punch,  but  to  avoid 
a  slow,  protracted  struggle  when  the  German  re- 
sistance began  to  harden.  So  Mangin,  having 
achieved  his  purpose  of  taking  the  railways  through 
Soissons,  stopped,  rested  and  relieved  his  troops, 
and  it  fell  to  Degoutte  to  attack  next  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  Chateau-Thierry  front 
against  the  Germans  yielding  on  the  Marne.  The 
fresh  vigour  of  the  Americans — 28th,  3rd  and  26th 
Divisions,  with  the  4th  and  32nd  in  support — 
swept  the  enemy  back  from  the  Marne  to  the 
Ourcq,  behind  which  river  they  attempted  to  stand 
between  Ouichy-le-Chatcau  and  Fcre-en-Tardenois. 
Simultaneously,  two  of  the  four  British  divLsions 
sent  down  from  the  north  by  Haig,  the  51st  and 
62nd,    reinforced    the    French    and    Italian    forces 


on  the  eastern  side  of  the  salient,  and  there,  too, 
but  more  slowly,  the  Germans  were  compelled  to 
give  ground.  Meantime,  the  two  remaining  British 
divisions,  the  isth  and  the  34th,  joined  Mangin, 
who,  on  July  23,  was  ready  for  another  blow. 
This  was  dehvered  between  the  Ourcq  and  Soissons, 
and  threatened  the  flank  of  the  Germans  opposed 
to  Degoutte  on  the  Ourcq.  Degoutte's  army  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  42nd 
American  Division  from  Gouraud,  which  relieved 
the  26th,  and  by  the  appearance  in  the  front  Hne 
of  the  32nd  American  Division,  which  reheved  the 
3rd,  and  under  this  combined  pressure  from  the 
west  and  the  south  the  German  defense  between 
the  Ourcq  and  the  Aisne  gradually  broke  down. 
On  July  26  the  iSth  Scottish  Division  captured 
Buzancy  east  of  the  main  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry 
road,  and  Degoutte  was  able  to  enter  Fere-en- 
Tardenois.  Then  followed  two  days  of  fierce  Ger- 
man counter-attacks  dehvered  by  reinforcements 
sent  southward  by  Rupprecht.  These  attacks  were 
a  last  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  hold  the  north 
side  of  the  Ourcq  valley,  and  they  were  broken  by 
the  American  32nd  and  42nd  Divisions.  On 
July  31  the  last  crisis  of  the  battle  was  over  and 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ourcq  had  been  won  by 
Degoutte.  Ludendorff  now  found  that  he  was  left 
with  no  leisure  to  restore  his  Hnes  of  supply, 
that  the  salient  was  daily  getting  narrower,  and 
that  congestion  and  confusion  within  it  left  him 
no  alternative  but  to  come  out  of  it  altogetherT" 
Accordingly,  he  retreated  behind  the  Vesle  and 
Aisne,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  Allied  forces, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  77th  American 
Division.  The  Germans  got  across  the  rivers  in 
the  first  days  of  August  with  the  loss  of  40,000 
prisoners  and  over  400  guns.  Paris  was  relieved 
of  the  menace  which  had  hung  over  her  for  six 
weeks,  and  a  second  time  the  Marne  had  proved 
fatal  to  German  hopes." — F.  Maurice,  Last  four 
months,  pp.  96,  99. 

12.  First  and  Second  Battxes  of  the  Marne: 
A  Comparison. — "It  is  one  of  the  great  coinci- 
dences of  history  that  twice  in  the  same  war  the 
Germans  should,  at  the  culmination  of  an  offensive 
campaign  which  had  given  them  a  succession  of 
victories,  have  made  the  same  mistake  on  the 
same  ground,  and  that  they  should  have  been 
twice  defeated  by  the  same  methods.  .  .  .  On 
September  4th,  1914,  von  Kluck  crossed  the  Marne 
at  and  to  the  west  of  Chateau-Thierry,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  First  German  Army,  which  formed 
the  right  wing  of  the  host  that  had  swept  through 
Belgium  and  invaded  France.  .  .  .  The  situation  as 
it  presented  itself  to  von  Moltke  in  the  first  days 
of  September  was  somewhat  this:  the  British  army 
which  had  at  first  formed  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Allied  line  had  been  heavily  defeated ;  its 
advanced  base  at  Amiens  had  been  occupied  and 
direct  communication  with  its  main  bases  on  the 
Channel  coast  had  been  cut.  ...  It  was  believed 
to  have  lost  all  power  of  offence.  On  the  left  of 
the  British  army,  Joffrc  had  attempted  to  assemble 
French  forces  to  prevent  the  threatened  envelop- 
ment. These,  too,  had  been  defeated  by  von 
Kluck  and  had  been  found  to  consist  mainly  of 
Territorial  and  Reserve  troops,  who  were  thought 
to  have  no  great  fighting  value.  They  had  retired 
on  Paris,  and  it  was  held  that  they  would  be 
rendered  innocuous  by  a  comparatively  small  Ger- 
man attachment.  On  the  remainder  of  the  front, 
Joffre's  offensive  into  Lorraine  had  been  defeated, 
and  the  French  armies  which  had  cros.scd  the 
frontier  with  such  high  hopes  had  been  driven 
back  into  their  own  country.     Verdun  held  firm, 
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but  west  of  it  the  Allies  were  everywhere  in 
retreat.  The  time  had  come  for  the  Entscheidung, 
the  decisive  blow.  .  .  .  Moltke  .  .  .  determined  to 
turn  to  his  advantage  the  situation  about  Verdun 
and  the  assumed  weakness  of  the  French  centre. 
Rupprecht,  with  his  own  army  and  the  Seventh 
German  Army,  was  to  drive  in  at  Nancy,  while 
the  Crown  Prince's  right  and  the  Fourth  German 
Army  attacked  the  French  to  the  south-west  of 
Verdun.  The  horns  of  this  attack,  the  German 
Fourth  and  Seventh  Armies,  advancing,  respec- 
tively, east  and  west,  were  to  unite  and  lock  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  right  at  \'erdun, 
where  in  due  course  it  would  be  forced  to  capitu- 
late. .  .  .  This  plan  was  a  second  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  original  plan  of  envelopment  which 
envisaged  a  gigantic  Sedan  by  means  of  a  con- 
verging movement  by  the  two  wings.  It  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  first — namely,  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  West.  For- 
tunately, it  was  based  on  a  totally  false  conception 
of  the  military  situation,  for  the  Allies  were  far 
from  being,  as  the  German  headquarters  conceived, 
a  beaten  foe  who  had  lost  all  power  of  offence. 
.  .  .  Moltke,  bhndly  confident,  played  straight  into 
Joffre's  hands.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  their 
early  successes  warped  the  judgment  of  the  Ger- 
man leaders,  whose  official  reports  were  filled  with 
whoops  of  victory.  .  .  .  The  French  Commander- 
in-Chief  had,  with  wonderful  prescience,  divined 
the  enemy's  intention.  ...  On  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember sth  von  Kluck  suddenly  became  aware  that 
the  French  force  which  he  had  believed  to  be  only 
fit  to  man  the  defences  of  Paris  was  menacing 
his  line  of  retreat  and  constituted  a  danger  which 
must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  He  accordingly  at 
once  sent  back  to  the  Ourcq,  to  overwhelm 
Maunoury,  two  of  his  corps  which  were  south  of 
the  Marne  and  opposite  the  British,  to  face  whom 
he  left  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  under  von  Mar- 
witz.  For  the  next  three  days  much  depended 
upon  the  action  of  the  British  Army.  The  attack 
on  the  French  centre  went  on  as  planned,  and  Foch, 
fighting  a  glorious  defensive  battle,  was  pressed 
sJowly  back.  Maunoury  to  the  west  of  the  Ourcq 
was  more  and  more  hardly  pressed  as  von  Kluck 
developed  his  strength  against  him.  If  the  British 
could  be  held  off  till  Maunoury  could  be  defeated, 
the  German  plan  might  be  carried  through  without 
essential  change.  But  the  British  Army  was  not, 
as  the  Germans  believed  it  to  be,  a  routed  and 
disorganised  force.  .  .  .  Early  on  September  9th, 
when  von  Kluck  was  fighting  a  desperate  but  still 
indecisive  battle  against  Maunoury,  it  crossed  the 
Marne  to  the  west  of  Chateau-Thierr>',  and,  by 
threatening  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  First  German 
Army,  caused  von  Kluck  to  throw  up  the  sponge 
and  issue  orders  for  a  withdrawal.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Foch  made  his  immortal  counter- 
attack, in  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  and  turned 
what  without  it  would  have  been  a  check  to  the 
German  plans  into  a  complete  defeat  that  made 
the  final  victory  of  Germany  in  the  West  for  ever 
impossible.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  find  these  mistakes  exactly 
repeated  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne.  .  .  . 
"The  position  which  Germany  had  gained  by  the 
middle  of  the  summer  [of  1Q18]  was  then  a  com- 
manding one.  The  enemy  was  established  within 
forty  miles  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  the  direct  rail- 
way communication  to  Paris  through  Amiens  to 
those  ports  was  under  the  fire  of  German  guns, 
and  the  British  Army  stood  'with  its  back  to  the 
wall,'  while  the  German  advance  to  the  Marne 
had  severed  direct  communication  between  Paris 
and   Verdun    and   gravely    threatened   the    French 


capital.  To  the  Germans  it  appeared  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  decisive  blow.  As  in  iQi4i 
they  were  carried  away  by  the  extent  of  their 
successes  and  believed  themselves  to  be  irresistible. 
The  Kaiser,  in  dismissing  the  Reichstag  in  the  sum- 
mer, had  announced  to  its  members  that  when 
he  met  them  in  the  autumn  it  would  be  to  cele- 
brate a  German  triumph.  All  military  critics  in 
Germany  announced,  with  a  unanimity  which  looks 
very  much  as  though  it  was  due  to  inspiration, 
that  Foch's  reserves  were  exhausted.  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  impossible  for  the  American  forces 
to  intervene  in  time  in  the  decisive  struggle,  and 
the  announcements  made  in  the  United  States  of 
the  number  of  troops  transported  to  France  were 
treated  as  bluff.  So  Ludendorff  prepared  for  the 
final  attack,  which  he  called  the  Friedensturtn,  the 
assault  which  would  bring  peace.  The  plan  for 
the  Friedensturm  was  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
the  great  plan  of  attack  in  1914  which  I  have 
already  described.  The  armies  of  von  Einem  and 
a  great  part  of  von  Mudra's  were  to  attack  in 
Champagne  east  of  Rheims,  and  come  down  upon 
Epernay  and  Chalons.  Von  Boehn's  army  was  to 
cross  the  Marne  at  and  to  the  east  of  Chateau- 
Thierr}',  and  the  two  attacks,  converging  from  the 
north  and  west,  in  the  same  way  as  did  Pershings's 
attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  were  to  pinch 
out  Rheims  and  the  mountains  of  Rheims.  This 
is  as  much  as  was  attempted,  but  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  Ludendorff  had  much  more  in  view.  On 
the  western  face  of  the  Marne  salient,  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry,  a  new  army  was 
to  be  formed  under  the  command  of  von  Carlowitz, 
who  had  been  brought  across  from  the  Eastern 
front;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention 
that,  when  von  Boehn  had  extended  the  western 
face  of  the  salient  south  across  the  Marne,  and 
the  railways  passing  through  Rheims  had  been 
secured,  the  direction  of  the  attack  should  be 
changed  from  south  to  west  and  that  von  Boehn 
and  von  Carlowitz  should  advance  against  Paris 
astride  the  Marne.  Nor  was  this  all.  There  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  armies  of  von  Hutier  and 
von  Marwitz  in  the  Montdidier  salient  were  pre- 
paring for  attack,  and  it  seems  that  Ludendorff 
proposed  to  launch  them  upon  Paris  from  the 
north  at  the  time  when,  as  he  hoped,  Foch  would 
be  rushing  his  reserves  to  the  Marne  to  defend 
the  French  capital  from  the  east.  If  my  diagnosis 
of  the  enemy's  intentions  is  correct,  this  was  a 
great  plan  worthy  to  wind  up  a  Kaiser  campaign, 
if  only  it  had  been  based  on  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  Allied  power.  In  fact,  the  enemy  was  far 
from  being  as  strong  as  he  had  been,  and  the 
Allies  had  increased  materially  in  strength  since 
the  evil  days  of  the  spring.  .  .  .  The  long  and 
bloody  struggle  on  the  Western  front  had  materially 
altered  the  character  of  the  German  Army. 
Ludendorff,  realising  this,  and  thinking  only  of 
attack,  had  drawn  from  the  front  the  best  of  his 
men  and  trained  them  carefully  behind  the  line 
to  lead  the  assaults.  These  storm  troops,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  less  highly  trained  mass 
behind,  proved  very  effective  in  the  early  battles 
of  the  year,  but,  being  continually  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle,  they  suffered  very  heavy  losses, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  replace 
them.  It  was,  I  believe,  chiefly  the  necessity  for 
selecting  and  training  more  storm  troops  which 
led  to  the  long  pauses  between  the  battles  that 
gave  Foch  his  chance.  With  wonderful  prevision 
and  strength  of  character,  Foch  applied  during 
the  trying  spring  and  summer  the  doctrine  of 
economy   of  force  which  he  had  preached  to   the 
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French  Army  before  the  war.  With  sparing  hand 
he  doled  out  to  Petain  and  to  Haig  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  his  reserves  which  would  suffice  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check.  Like  Joffre  in  1914,  as  soon 
as  one  reserve  was  sent  into  battle,  he  set  about 
constituting  another,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch 
for  the  opportunity  of  a  counter-offensive.  The 
time  which  the  enemy  allowed  him,  and  the  steady 
flow  of  American  troops  into  France  enabled  him, 
contrary  to  the  enemy's  expectations,  to  keep  his 
reserve  in  being.  So  when,  on  July  isth,  the 
Crown  Prince  opened  the  Friedensturm  on  either 
side  of  Rheims,  Foch's  reserves  were  not  Ahausted, 
and  the  American  forces,  ready  for  battle,  were  in 
sufficient  strength  to  constitute  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  great  struggle  which  turned  the  tide 
of  war  in  the  West.  The  Germans  appear  to  have 
been  so  confident  of  success  that  they  neglected 
to  take  the  precautions  which  had  led  in  great 
measure  to  their  earlier  victories.  Their  successes 
in  March  and  at  the  end  of  May  were  chiefly  due 
to  surprise,  but  their  preparations  for  the  battle 
of  July  15th  were  so  obvious  that  Foch  was  per- 
fectly informed  as  to  their  intentions;  while,  though 
the  security  of  their  right  was  to  them  a  vital 
matter,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
special  care  to  entrench  the  front  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  organisation  of  von 
Carlowitz's  army  in  this  sector  was  stifl  incom- 
plete when  the  Crown  Prince  opened  the  battle. 
Gouraud's  admirable  defensive  tactics  shattered  the 
attack  to  the  east  of  Rheims.  As  soon  as  the 
German  bombardment  opened,  the  French  guns  in 
great  numbers,  and  fully  prepared,  began  to  reply 
and  disorganised  the  German  concentrations.  The 
main  defensive  positions  had  been  covered  by  a 
zone  of  outposts  of  much  greater  depth  than  the 
enemy  expected.  These  outposts  fell  back  before 
the  enemy's  attack,  which  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  blow  in  the  air.  So  the  German  storm  troops 
arrived  before  the  main  defensive  positions  in 
considerable  disorder.  .  .  .  This  magnificent  defence 
made  the  failure  of  the  German  plans  certain  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  battle,  for,  with  one 
of  the  two  converging  attacks  defeated,  the  plan 
for  the  advance  on  Paris  could  not  be  carried 
through;  but  more  was  necessary  before  Foch  could 
strike  back.  Von  Boehn,  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  salient,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne, 
and  between  the  Marne  and  Rheims  the  enemy 
made  progress  which,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
continue,  might  have  forced  Foch  to  abandon  the 
city.  The  situation,  though  greatly  improved  by 
Gouraud's  success,  was  still  not  without  danger, 
and  the  southern  battle-front  had  to  be  steadied. 
It  was  then  that  the  American  divisions  of  General 
Degoutte's  army  gave  the  enemy  a  taste  of  their 
real  quality.  Their  counter-attack  on  the  second 
day  of  the  battle  south  of  the  Marne  not  only 
imperilled  the  position  of  the  Germans  who  had 
thrust  forward  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
but  gave  just  that  fillip  to  the  Allied  defence 
which  turned  the  scale  in  a  doubtful  struggle. 
Unlike  Ludcndorff,  Foch  was  prudent  as  well  as 
daring.  If  he  had  made  his  counter-attack  while 
von  Boehn  was  still  advancing  south  of  the  Marne, 
and  his  counter-attack  had  not  met  with  success, 
the  position  might  have  been  desperate.  But  with 
all  immediate  anxiety  as  to  the  situation  east 
and  south  of  Rheims  removed,  he  was  free  to  seize 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  waited  so  pa- 
tiently. Mangin's  preparations  for  the  counter- 
stroke  had  been  made  in  the  most  complete  secrecy, 
and  were  screened  from  the  enemy's  observation  by 
the  forests  of  Villers-Cottercts.    A  very  short  bom- 


bardment gave  the  enemy  no  inkling  of  what  was 
coming,  and  a  fleet  of  tanks  took  the  place  of 
shells  in  opening  the  road  for  the  infantry  advance. 
Von  Carlowitz's  army  was  quite  unprepared,  and 
in  one  bound  forward  Mangin,  driving  straight  at 
Soissons,  throttled  the  communications  passing 
through  that  town  which  fed  the  mass  of  troops 
assembled  in  the  Marne  salient.  This  great  stroke 
settled  the  fate  of  the  Friedensturm,  and  opened  a 
new  page  in  the  war  in  tke  West.  From  the  time 
when  the  trench  barrier  was  established  between 
the  Channel  and  Switzerland,  no  one  had  ventured 
to  assault  modern  defences  without  long  prepara- 
tion. Foch  (as  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne) 
seized  an  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle.  But  it  was  not  only,  nor, 
indeed,  chiefly,  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  the  counter-attack  that  Foch  showed  himself 
to  be  a  master  of  war.  The  enemy  was  given  no 
time  to  recover  from  the  difficulties  in  which  his 
conceit  and  lack  of  precaution  had  landed  him. 
The  counter-offensive,  once  begun,  was  continued 
till  defeat  was  turned  to  disaster,  and  this  with- 
out any  material  superiority  of  force.  .  .  .  The  sec- 
ond battle  of  the  Marne  defeated  the  second 
German  scheme  of  conquest  in  the  West  and  se- 
cured Paris  from  all  danger.  But  the  enemy  still 
had  reserves  in  hand,  and  the  initiative  had  not 
been  completely  recovered  by  the  Allies.  The 
sequel  of  the  battle  is,  therefore,  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  battle  itself.  No  sooner  was  the 
enemy  established  on  his  shortened  front  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims  than  Haig  on  August  8th 
struck  his  surprise  blow  south  of  the  Somme.  This 
completed  the  enemy's  discomfiture,  placed  him 
definitely  on  the  defensive,  and  forced  him  to 
undertake  a  shortening  of  his  front  which  affected 
the  whole  battle-line  from  Rheims  to  Ypres." — 
F.  Maurice,  First  and  second  battles  of  the  Marne: 
A  comparison  {Fortnightly  Revie'iV,  Jan.,  1919). 

13.  Von  Hindenburg  on  second  b.\ttle  of  the 
Marne. — "For  the  execution  of  our  plans  in  the 
region  of  Rheims  it  was  essential  that  the  western 
flank  of  the  great  Marne  salient  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry  should  stand  firm.  It  was 
to  be  assumed  that  our  offensive  would  provoke 
counter-measures  on  the  part  of  the  French  re- 
serves concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Com- 
piegne  and  Villers-Cotterets.  If  General  Foch 
were  in  a  position  to  embark  on  active  operations 
at  all,  he  would  have  to  abandon  his  previous  atti- 
tude of  passivity  as  soon  as  our  plan  of  attack 
across  the  Marne  and  at  Rheims  was  revealed.  I 
have  already  said  that  the  French  commander  knew 
of  our  plans  in  time  and  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  make  preparations  to  meet  them.  In  the 
case  of  a  French  attack  from  the  general  direction 
of  Villers-Cotterets  the  task  of  our  troops  in  line 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  was,  therefore, 
not  a  simple  one.  We  had  disposed  a  number  of 
divisions  behind  our  forward  lines  and  believed, 
consequently,  that  we  could  proceed  in  full  confi- 
dence to  the  great  attack  on  Rheims  which  I  have 
described.  It  is  true  that  the  troops  between  Sois- 
sons and  Chateau-Thierry  were  not  all  fresh,  but 
they  had  fought  so  brilliantly  in  the  previous 
battles  that  I  regarded  them  now  as  fully  equal  to 
their  task.  The  main  consideration,  in  my  view, 
was  that  every  part  of  our  defenses  there  should 
keep  the  probability  of  a  strong  enemy  attack  con- 
tinuously in  mind.  Whether  there  were  omissions 
in  this  respect  on  the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry 
front  will  probably  always  remain  a  subject  of 
debate.  In  view  of  later  information,  I  myself 
believe  that  the  initial  successes  which  were  gained 
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in  our  operations  on  the  Marne  and  near  Rheims 
from  July  isth  to  17th  made  some  of  our  troops 
on  the  Suissons-Chateau-Thierry  front  inclined  to 
ignore  the  seriousness  of  the  position  on  their  own 
front.  During  those  days  these  troops  could  hear 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  on  the  battlefield.  They 
knew  of  our  crossing  of  the  Marne  and  the  suc- 
cess it  promised.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  our 
victories  reached  them,  as  happened  so  often, 
through  irregular  channels.  There  was  talk  of  the 
capture  of  Rheims  and  of  great  victories  in  Cham- 
pagne. However,  on  their  own  front  everything 
was  quiet  for  these  three  days,  unnaturally  ciuiet 
to  an  expert  observer,  but  agreeably  quiet  to  any- 
one who  liked  to  enjoy  the  sensation  and  had  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Phenomena 
observed  in  the  direction  of  Villers-Cotterets,  which 
still  had  our  full  attention  on  July  iSth,  were 
deemed  less  worthy  of  notice  on  the  17th.  Mes- 
sages which  were  transmitted  immediately  to  all 
our  telephone  stations  when  our  operation  began 
seemed  to  get  held  up  at  some  intermediate  station 
on  the  third  day.  Thus  touch  with  the  situation 
was  to  some  extent  lost  and  the  first  feeling  of 
anxiety  had  passed  off.  On  the  morning  of  July 
iSth  some  of  our  troops,  who  were  not  in  line 
at  the  time,  went  out  on  harvest  work  in  the 
cornfields.  Suddenly  a  violent  hail  of  shells  de- 
scended upon  the  back  areas.  Harassing  fire?  Our 
own  artillery  replied  but  feebly,  apparently  be- 
cause a  pretty  thick  haze  veiled  everything.  The 
tat-tat  of  machine  guns  began  on  a  broad  front 
and  showed  that  it  was  a  question  of  more  than 
harassing  fire.  Before  the  situation  was  definitely 
ascertained  enemy  tanks  appeared  in  the  high 
corn.  The  enemy  was  undoubtedly  attacking  on 
the  whole  front  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Marne.  Our 
first  lines  had  already  been  broken  through  in 
places.  The  sector  between  the  Ourcq  and  Soissons 
appeared  to  be  the  greatest  danger  point.  While 
what  was  left  of  our  decimated  and  isolated  troops 
in  the  front  lines  were  fighting  with  the  fury  of 
despair,  our  reserves  farther  back  attempted  to 
form  and  hold  a  new  line  of  resistance  until  the 
divisions  in  support  could  be  brought  up  for 
counterattack.  Many  a  heroic  deed  was  done.  In 
parts  of  the  line  which  were  temporarily  recovered, 
our  troops  found  German  machine-gun  nests  in 
which  every  single  man  of  the  guns'  crews  lay  dead, 
surrounded  by  whole  circles  of  fallen  opponents. 
Yet  even  heroism  such  as  this  could  no  longer 
save  the  situation ;  it  could  only  prevent  an  utter 
catastrophe.  The  enemy  had  penetrated  particu- 
larly deeply  toward  Soissons  and  farther  south — 
that  is,  at  our  most  sensitive  point,  the  western 
pillar  of  the  Marne  salient  south  of  the  Aisne.  The 
enemy  pressed  down  from  here  on  the  rest  of 
our  line  of  defense  as  far  as  Chateau-Thierry. 
What  was  worse,  he  was  approaching  the  single 
line  of  railway  communicating  with  the  Marne 
salient  at  the  point  where  it  turns  south  from 
the  valley  of  the  Aisne  east  of  Soissons  into  the 
center  of  our  great  semicircle. 

"The  position  was  thus  serious  for  us  from  the 
very  first  moment.  It  threatened  to  become  a 
real  catastrophe  unless  we  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  original  situation  or,  at  any  rate,  preventing 
it  from  getting  any  worse.  It  was  my  desire  and 
intention  to  take  the  enemy  irruption  in  fiank 
from  the  north  across  the  Aisne  near  Soissons  and 
destroy  him  where  he  stood.  However,  the  neces- 
sary concentration  would  have  taken  too  much 
time,  and  so  I  had  to  accept  the  counterproposal 
that  we  should  first  completely  secure  the  part  of 
our  front  which  had  been  attacked,  in  order  to  be 


masters  of  our  decisions  once  more.  All  the  re- 
serves which  were  available  were  therefore  employed 
to  that  end.  Unfortunately  the  crisis  was  not  over- 
come, but  only  postponed.  The  enemy  broke 
through  at  other  points  and  aggravated  our  situa- 
tion in  the  Marne  salient.  How  did  it  help  us 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  enemy  onslaught  south 
of  the  Ourcq  was  a  failure,  and  more  particularly 
that  the  strong  but  unskillfully  led  American  at- 
tacks collapsed  before  our  weak  lines,  especially  at 
Chateau-Thierry?  We  could  not  and  must  not 
allow  the  situation  to  hang  in  the  balance  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  would  have  been  madness. 
We  therefore  withdrew  our  left  wing  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  at  tirst  retired  a  short  distance  west- 
ward, while  still  keeping  our  flank  on  the  Marne. 
In  conformity  with  our  decision  of  July  17th  we 
had  withdrawn  from  the  southern  bank  of  this 
river  in  good  time  after  very  severe  fighting.  The 
splendid  behavior  of  our  troops — thanks  to  which 
all  the  French  attacks  had  failed — had  enabled  us 
successfully  to  overcome  the  critical  situation  at 
that  point.  The  retirement  had  been  carried  out 
even  more  successfully  than  we  expected.  It  was 
only  on  July  21st  that,  after  powerful  artillery 
preparation,  the  enemy  attacked  our  evacuated 
lines — tanks  in  front  and  strong  columns  behind. 
Our  troops  watched  this  little  piece  of  byplay 
from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Marne.  Owing  to 
the  hostile  artillery  fire  from  every  side,  the  con- 
duct of  operations  in  the  salient,  which  was  still 
very  deep,  was  extremely  difficult.  The  enemy 
artillery  had  the  critical  section  of  our  railway 
east  of  Soissons  under  fire.  A  regular  hail  of 
enemy  airplane  bombs  descended  upon  it  day  and 
night.  We  were  compelled  to  detrain  the  arriving 
reinforcements  and  reliefs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Laon  and  far  away  from  the  salient.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  battlefield  by  forced  marches  which 
took  days.  Often  enough  they  reached  their  des- 
tination only  just  in  time  to  take  over  the  line 
from  their  exhausted  comrades  and  save  a  com- 
plete collapse.  The  situation  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  thus  for  long.  The  battle  threatened 
to  consume  all  our  reserves.  We  must  evacuate 
the  salient  and  say  good-by  to  the  Marne.  It 
was  a  grievous  decision,  not  from  the  purely  mili- 
tary standpoint,  but  from  that  of  professional  pride. 
How  the  enemy  would  rejoice  if  the  word  'Marne' 
were  to  mean  a  revolution  in  the  military  situation 
for  the  second  time !  Paris,  and  indeed  all  France, 
would  breathe  again.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  news  on  the  whole  world?  We  realized  how 
many  eyes  and  hearts  would  follow  us  with  envy, 
hatred — and  hope.  But  at  such  a  time  military 
considerations  could  alone  prevail.  Their  warning 
rang  out  loud  and  clear,  get  out  of  this  situation ! 
There  was  no  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Gen- 
eral Foch  might  hurl  all  his  armies  at  us  from 
all  sides,  but  a  really  deep  break-through  was  a 
rare  occurrence.  We  could  thus  retire  step  by 
step,  save  our  precious  war  material  from  the 
clutches  of  the  enemy,  and  withdraw  in  good  order 
to  the  new  line  of  defense  which  nature  offered 
us  in  the  Aisne-Vesle  sector.  The  movement  was 
completed  in  the  first  days  of  August.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  on  the  part  of  both  commanders  and 
men.  It  was  not  the  power  of  the  enemy's  arms 
which  forced  us  out  of  the  Marne  salient,  but  the 
hopelessness  of  our  situation  as  the  result  of  the 
difficult  communications  in  the  rear  of  our  troops 
fighting  on  three  sides.  General  Foch  had  thor- 
oughly realized  those  difficulties.  He  had  a  great 
goal  in  sight.  The  magnificent  behavior  of  our 
men  prevented  him  from  reaching  it.     After  the 
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first  surprise  they  fought  brilliantly.  They  had 
done  everything  that  human  beings  could  have 
done.  The  result  was  that  our  infantry  left  the 
battlefield  in  no  way  with  the  feeling  of  having 
been  vanquished.  Their  sense  of  pride  was  par- 
tially due  to  their  observation  of  the  fact  that 
their  enemies'  attacks  had  largely  failed  when  they 
had  been  carried  out  without  the  protection  or 
the  moral  support  of  tanks.  Where  there  were  no 
tanks  our  enemy  had  sent  black  waves  against 
us.  Waves  of  black  Africans !  Woe  to  us  when 
these  waves  reached  our  lines  and  massacred  or, 
worse,  tortured  our  defenseless  men !  It  is  not  at 
the  blacks  who  performed  such  atrocities  that  in- 
dignant humanity  will  point  an  accusing  finger, 
but  at  those  who  brought  these  hordes  to  the 
soil  of  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  so-called  struggle 
for  Honor,  Freedom,  and  Justice.  The  blacks  were 
led  to  the  slaughter  in  thousands.  Though  Eng- 
lishmen, Americans,  Italians,  and  French,  and  all 
their  subject  races,  swarmed  round  our  infantry, 
when  it  came  to  fighting,  man  against  man,  our 
soldier  felt  and  proved  himself  the  lord  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. Even  the  feeling  of  helplessness  against 
the  enemy's  tanks  had  to  some  extent  been  over- 
come. Our  men  had  often  made  audacious  attempts 
to  lay  low  this  troublesome  foe  and  had  been 
lustily  supported  by  our  own  artillery.  Once 
more  the  French  artillery  had  been  responsible 
for  the  worst  crises  with  which  our  men  had  been 
faced.  The  employment  for  hours,  and  even  days, 
of  this  destructive  weapon,  which  was  boldly 
brought  out  into  the  open  and  disdained  even  the 
cover  of  shell  holes,  had  shattered  the  lines  of  our 
infantry  and  put  their  nerves  to  the  hardest  test. 
The  approach  of  the  enemy  storm  troops  had  often 
been  regarded  as  a  release  from  the  menace  of 
inevitable  destruction. 

"Our  troops  had  had  to  perform  prodigies,  not 
only  in  the  fighting  itself,  but  also  in  unremitting 
preparation,  marching,  and  the  endurance  of  priva- 
tions. Their  losses  had  been  great  and  the  strain 
on  their  nerves  even  greater.  I  had  several  con- 
versations with  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
recent  fighting.  Their  homely  and  straightforward 
replies  and  stories  were  more  eloquent  than  volumes 
about  their  experiences  and  the  mighty  moral  reso- 
lution which  imbued  them.  How  could  one  ever 
doubt  such  splendid  men !  They  were  tired,  of 
course,  needed  physical  rest  and  mental  relief. 
We  were  only  too  anxious  to  give  them  all  that, 
but  it  was  questionable  whether  the  enemy  would 
leave  us  time  to  do  so.  Although  the  fighting  in 
the  Marne  salient  had  saved  us  from  the  annihila- 
tion our  enemy  had  intended,  we  could  have  no 
illusion  about  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  battle 
and_  our  retreat.  From  the  purely  military  point 
of  view  it  was  of  the  greatest  and  most  fateful 
importance  that  we  had  lost  the  initiative  to  the 
enemy  and  were  at  first  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
cover it  ourselves.  We  had  been  compelled  to 
draw  upon  a  large  part  of  the  reserves  which  we 
mtended  to  use  for  the  attack  in  Flanders.  This 
meant  the  end  of  our  hopes  of  dealing  our  long- 
planned  decisive  blow  at  the  English  army.  The 
enemy  High  Command  was  thus  relieved  of  the 
influence  which  this  threatened  offensive  had  had 
on  their  dispositions.  Moreover,  the  English 
armies,  thanks  to  the  battle  in  the  Marne  salient, 
were  relieved  from  the  moral  spell  which  we  had 
woven  about  them  for  months.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  resolute  generalship  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  would  exploit  this  change  in  the  sit- 
uation, which  they  could  not  fail  to  realize,  to 
the    full   extent    of    their   available   forces.     Their 


prospects  were  very  favorable,  as,  generally  speak- 
ing, our  defensive  fronts  were  not  strong  and  had 
to  be  held  by  troops  which  were  not  fully  effective. 
Moreover,  these  fronts  had  been  considerably  ex- 
tended since  the  spring  and  were  thus  strategically 
more  sensitive.  Of  course,  it  was  to  be  assumed 
that  the  enemy  also  had  suffered  very  heavily  in 
the  recent  fighting.  Between  July  isth  and  August 
4th,  seventy-four  hostile  divisions,  including  sixty 
French,  had  been  suffering  losses  while  the  English 
armies  had  been  practically  spared  for  months. 
In  these  circumstances  the  steady  arrival  of  Ameri- 
can reinforcements  must  be  particularly  valuable 
for  the  enemy.  Even  if  these  reinforcements  were 
not  yet  quite  up  to  the  level  of  modern  require- 
ments in  a  purely  military  sense,  mere  numerical 
superiority  had  a  far  greater  effect  at  this  stage 
when  our  units  had  suffered  so  heavily.  The  effect 
of  our  failure  on  the  country  and  our  allies  was 
even  greater,  judging  by  our  first  impressions. 
How  many  hopes,  cherished  during  the  last  few 
months,  had  probably  collapsed  at  one  blow ! 
How  many  calculations  had  been  scattered  to  the 
winds!  But  if  we  could  only  master  the  situation 
at  the  front  once  more  we  could  certainly  rely 
on  the  restoration  of  the  political  balance." — Field 
Marshal   P.  L.   von  Hindenburg,   Out   of  my   life, 

V.   2,   pp.    198-208. 

14.  Battle  of  Champagne  (French  account  of 
THE  Champagne-Marne  BATTLE). — "The  German 
High  Command  decided  on  a  fourth  offensive  on  the 
Champagne  front,  occupied  by  the  4th  French 
Army  (Gouraud)  in  the  direction  of  Chalons,  the 
object  being  to  separate  the  centre  of  the  French 
Armies  from  their  right  wing  while  continuing  to 
menace  Paris.  New  tactics  of  defense  were  em- 
ployed by  the  French  troops.  A  first  line  was 
held  by  advance  posts  composed  of  volunteers, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  attracting  the  enemy  and 
of  resisting  the  first  assault;  then  they  were  to 
retire,  unmasking  a  strongly  organized  second  line 
which  would  break  the  force  of  the  attack.  A 
defensive  battle  was  thus  prepared  from  the  fort 
of  La  Pompelle  on  the  left  as  far  as  the  Main  de 
Massiges  (about  40  kilometers).  On  July  15  after 
a  violent  bombardment  the  Germans  attacked. 
By  evening  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  having 
lost  40,000  men.  General  Gouraud  was  acclaimed 
by  his  Army,  which  had  lost  only  5,000  men.  The 
French  victory  was  complete.  On  the  same  date 
the  enemy  carried  out  a  secondary  offensive  opera- 
tion between  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Mountain 
of  Rheims.  The  heads  of  several  columns  crossed 
the  Marne.  Epernay  was  menaced,  but  the  enemy 
columns  crowded  in  the  corridor  of  the  Marne 
were  forced  to  recross  the  river  when  the  French 
6th  and  loth  Armies  attacked  on  July  17." — Gen- 
eral G.  L.  Niox,  La  Grande  Guerre^,  p.  120. — See 
also  above:   g,  8. 

15.  Marshal  Foch's  plans  of  offense. — "On 
July  IS  Marshal  Foch  thought  'the  enemy  was 
already  beaten  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  when 
the  French  counter-attack  took  place  on  the  iSth, 
the  attacking  armies  being  the  Tenth  Army  com- 
manded by  General  Mangin,  the  Sixth  Army  com- 
manded by  General  Dcgoutte,  the  Ninth  Army 
commanded  by  General  de  Mitry,  which  attacked 
from  the  south  of  the  Marne,  and  the  Fifth  Army 
commanded  by  General  Berthelot,  which  attacked 
from  the  eastern  face  of  the  German  s;ilicnt.  The 
surprise  of  the  German  was  complete.  Ludcndorff 
had  estimated  that  his  own  attacks  would  have 
drawn  in  all  the  French  reserves  towards  the 
Marne  and  Chalons.  He  had  consequently  paid 
little    attention    to    some    slight    indications    of    a 
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French  attack  on  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry 
front,  and  had  only  left  nine  divisions  in  front  of 
General  Mangin.  The  I'lKhtini;  was  heavy,  and 
notably  for  the  four  divisions  of  the  British  XXII. 
Corps,  two  of  which  fou^iht  under  General  Mangin 
and  two  under  General  Berthelot.  ...  On  the  24th 
of  July  a  meeting  between  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Gen- 
eral Petain,  General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Foch 
took,  place  at  the  Marshal's  headquarters.  [Mar- 
shal Foch  read  a  memorandum  in  which  he  stated 
that  J  although  the  Allies  had  not  an  actual  su- 
periority in  divisions,  they  were  at  least  eqyal  to 
the  enemy  in  the  number  of  battalions  and  the 
number  of  combatants.  For  the  first  time  they 
had  more  divisions  in  reserve,  and,  as  the  Ger- 
mans must  relieve  a  number  of  tired  divisions  from 
the  line,  the  Allies  would  soon  have  a  superiority 
in  fresh  divisions.  All  information  tended  to  prove 
that  the  enemy  had  been  forced  to  form  two 
armies,  one  to  hold  the  line  and  one  for  attack. 
The  latter  had  been  much  shaken.  The  Allies 
were  in  an  undoubted  superiority  in  tanks,  aero- 
planes and  artillery.  250,000  Americans  were  land- 
ing every  month.  The  Allies  know  the  difficulty 
which  the  enemy  found  in  filling  up  his  divisions, 
and,  in  addition,  they  had  a  moral  superiority  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  failed  while  the 
Allied  attacks  had  been  victorious.  The  moment 
had,  therefore,  come  to  abandon  the  general  atti- 
tude imposed  up  to  that  time  by  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  the  AUies,  and  to  pass  to  the  of- 
fensive. Without  seeking  for  a  decision  this 
offensive  might  produce  useful  results,  provided 
that  the  military  operations  were  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  strike  a  series  of  rapid  blows  against 
the  enemy — their  extent  being  limited  by  the  re- 
duced numbers  of  the  Allied  Armies  after  four 
months  of  battle.  The  series  of  operations  in 
view  would  be: 

"i.  Operations    to    clear    the    railways    necessary 
for  the  future  movements  of  the  Allied  Armies. 

"(a)  To  clear  the  Paris-Metz  railway  on  the 

Marne. 
"(b)  To  clear  the  Paris- Amiens  railway. 
"(c)   To  clear  the  Paris-Metz  railway  near  St. 
Mihiel. 
"2.  Operations   with    the    object    of    driving    the 
enemy    from    the    neighborhood    of    Dunkirk    and 
Calais." — C.    J.    C.    Grant,    Marshal    Foch    {Army, 
Quarterly,  Jan.,  192 1,  pp.  280-282). 

(h)  Details  of  action  at  the  Vesle. — "Shortly 
after  daybreak  on  August  2nd,  the  42nd  U.S.  Di- 
vision, whose  rehef  was  not  completed,  advanced 
toward  the  north,  meeting  along  its  line  only  occa- 
sional bursts  of  machine  gun  and  long-range  artil- 
lery fire.  .  .  .  That  same  day,  after  a  brief  artillery 
preparation,  the  32nd  U.S.  Division,  now  covering 
the  entire  front  of  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps, 
advanced  at  4.45  a.m.,  and  also  met  with  little  re- 
sistance. It  passed  on  through  Chamery  to 
Dravegny,  a  distance  of  six  kilometers.  Resuming 
its  progress  on  August  3rd,  it  advanced  seven  kilo- 
meters, its  left  finally  resting  one  kilometer  south 
of  the  Vesle  and  its  right  two  kilometers  south  of 
Fismes,  where  heavy  resistance  developed.  .  .  . 
On  August  4th,  therefore,  the  First  U.  S.  Corps, 
with  the  62nd  French  and  4th  U.  S.  Divisions  In 
the  front  line,  and  the  42nd  U.  S.  Division  in  sup- 
port; the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps  with  the 
32nd  U.  S.  Division  in  the  front  line  and  the  28th 
U.  S.  Division  in  support;  and  the  Third  French 
Corps,  with  the  4th  French  Division  in  the  front 
line  and  the  i8th  French  Division  in  support, 
formed  a  continuous  line  from  east  to  west  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Vesle,  thus  having  com- 


pleted  the   original   task   set   for  the   Sixth  Army. 
The  next  day  Soissons  was  entered  by  the  French 
Cavalry  of  the  Tenth  Army  on  its  left.    The  fight 
which   ensued   was  carried   on   in  an   effort   to   de- 
termine definitely  the  positions  of  the  new  German 
main  line  of  resistance.    With  that  purpose  in  view 
a   general   advance   across   the   Vesle   was   ordered. 
On  August  4th  the  entire   line   moved  forward  to 
the  Vesle,  but  was  promptly  met  by  intense  artil- 
lery and  machine  gun  fire  which  checked  all  prog- 
ress.   Patrols  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  on  the 
Sth,  but  that  night  they  were  withdrawn  to  per- 
mit   artillery    preparations    for    a    general    attack. 
At  4.30   a.m.   on   the   6th,   the   infantry   advanced 
under  cover  of  a  rolling  barrage.     In  the  sector  of 
the  First  U.  S.  Corps,  the  Sth  Brigade  of  the  4th 
U.S.    Division   on   the   right   gained   the   Soissons- 
Reims  road,  but  the  7th  Brigade  on  the  left  failed 
to   cross  the   river.     During   the   night   of   August 
6th-7th,  the  28th  U.  S.  Division  relieved  the  32nd 
in    the    front    line    of    the    Thirty-eighth    French 
Corps.     Officially  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive  ended 
on  August  6th.    The  line  as  established  by  the  en- 
emy north  of  the  Vesle  during  the  first  days  of  the 
month  was  that  upon  which  the  offensive  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Vesle  when  the  Somme  offensive  of  the 
Allies   was   launched   on   August  8th.     During   the 
preceding  ten  days  the  preparations  for  the  offen- 
sive on  the  Amiens  front  had  been  completed  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  General  Debeney  with  such 
secrecy   that   British   prisoners  taken   by   the   Ger- 
mans two  days  before  it  began  were  quite  ignor- 
ant  that   an   attack   was   contemplated.      But   the 
action  of  the  British  on  the  Somme  did  not  alter 
the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  hold  the  posi- 
tions  he   had    organized   behind    the   Vesle,   which 
he  clung  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity.     On  August 
loth  the  Sth  Brigade,  4th  U.  S.  Division,  succeeded 
in  taking  Chateau  Diable  and  cleaning  out  the  sur- 
rounding   woods.     Its     line    remained    estabhshed 
along  the  railroad  between  the  Vesle  and  the  Reims 
road  on  the  right,  and  the   railroad  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Vesle  on  the  left.     In  that  position  the 
First  U.  S.  Corps  was  finally  relieved  on  the  night 
of  August   iith-i2th,  by  the  77th  U.  S.  Division, 
Third  U.  S.  Corps,  whereupon  the  4th,  less  artil- 
lery, withdrew  to  the  Bois  de  Dole  and  the  Foret 
de  Nesles,  marching  to  the  Foret  de  Fere  the  fol- 
lowing  night.     During   its  operations  the   4th  Di- 
vision lost  two  hundred  and  ten  officers  and  five 
thousand    nine    hundred    and    forty-four    men,    of 
which  number  thirty-eight  officers  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  men  were  killed,  the  total  losses 
being  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.    In 
the  32nd  Division  the  losses  during  the  three  days 
of  August  4th,  sth,  and  6th  were  reported  as  two 
thousand    officers    and    men    killed    and    wounded. 
These   figures  are  indicative   of   the   nature  of  the 
resistance  encountered  by  the  American  troops  on 
the  Vesle.     On   August    13th,  the   headquarters   of 
the   First   U.    S.    Corps   were    reestablished   at   La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  the  corps  having  been  in  fine 
thirty-nine    days.     During    the   twenty    days   over 
which  its  operations  in  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive 
extended,  the  26th,  42nd,  and  4th  U.  S.  Divisions, 
under   its   command,   had   taken   six   hundred   and 
seventy-four    prisoners    from    twelve    German    di- 
visions.    The  Third  U.  S.  Corps,  composed  of  the 
3rd,  26th,  28th,  and   77th  Divisions,  with  the  last 
remaining   in   the   line,   was  now  to  hold   the  line 
to  which  the  Americans  had  fought  their  way  from 
the   Marne." — J.   C.   Wise,   Turn   of  the   tide,  pp. 
233-238.- — See  above:  g,  9,  iv. 

(i)  Summary  of  situation  in  last  four  months 
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of  war. — August  8  to  armistice  on  November  11. 

^"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  events  which 
took  place  in  France  during  August,  September,  and 
October,  1918,  constitute  the  greatest  mihtary  tri- 
umph the  world  has  ever  seen.  ...  At  the  end  of 
July,  1918,  the  opposing  forces  on  the  western 
front,  after  four  years  of  unprecedented  battling, 
still  confronted  one  another  without  any  decisive 
advantage  having  accrued  to  either  side.  The  great 
German  offensive  of  1918  had  no  doubt  failed,  but 
the  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  German  Army,  con- 
sequent on  its  failure,  and  combined  with  the  re- 
sult  of    the   'wearing    down'   battles   of    191 6   and 

191 7,  was  still  concealed  from  the  world.  We 
learn  from  the  Ludendorff  Memoirs  that  he  him- 
self dreaded,  and  had  indeed  suspected,  a  weaken- 
ing in  the  German  moral  before  this  date,  but  to 
the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Allied  Armies,  no  reliable  indication  had  so  far  been 
forthcoming.  Preparations  were  even  being  made 
in  Allied  Countries  for  the  production  of  military 
material  to  enable  the  war  to  be  continued  not 
only  throughout  1919  but  into  1920.  The  Fourth 
Army  victory  in  front  of  Amiens  on  August  8tn, 
with  its  tale  of  some  16,000  prisoners  and  400  guns, 
was  the  first  indication  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  It  restored  permanently  to 
the  Allies  the  priceless  weapon  of  the  initiative, 
and  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Allied  Armies 
the  confident  hope  that  victory  might  be  won  in 

1918.  From  evidence  now  available  it  is  clear  that 
our  success  on  August  8th  induced  consternation  at 
German  General  Headquarters.  It  caused  Luden- 
dorff to  tender  his  resignation  to  Hindenburg,  and 
produced  from  the  Kaiser  on  August  14th  a  direct 
order  to  Secretary  of  State  von  Hintze  to  open 
peace  negotiations.  Though  at  the  time  these  facts 
were  not  revealed  to  us.  Marshal  Foch  quickly  real- 
ised that  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Amiens  the 
moment  for  a  general  offensive  had  arrived.  It 
was  his  continued  pressure  on  all  fronts  throughout 
August  and  September,  that  above  all  other  factors 
brought  triumph  to  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  west- 
ern front.  The  success  of  the  Austrahans  at  Mont 
St.  Quentin  and  Peronne,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
attacks  carried  out  during  the  whole  war,  was 
further  proof  in  early  September  that  the  resisting 
power  of  the  enemy  had  declined  considerably.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber when  our  Fourth,  Third,  and  First  Armies  were 
confronted  by  the  formidable  defences  of  the  Hin- 
denburg Line,  and  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut,  that  the 
momentous  decision  had  to  be  taken  as  to  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  accept  the  risk  of  one  more 
supreme  effort.  There  were  those  who  doubted  if 
the  capture  of  these  positions,  defended  as  they 
were  by  the  flower  of  the  German  Army,  was  pos- 
sible, and  I  confess  that,  when  in  the  early  part 
of  September  I  was  asked  my  views  on  this  point,  I 
hesitated  to  give  an  answer,  until  we  had  fought 
our  way  to  within  striking  distance  of  this  great 
defensive  system.  However,  when  by  the  21st 
September  this  had  been  accomplished,  I  gave  it 
as  my  considered  opinion  that  the  cajjture  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  was  possible  and  that  an  attack 
on  it  offered  good  chances  of  success.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  risk  of  failure.  There  always  is,  and 
at  this  particular  moment  failure  might  have  had 
serious  consequences,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  suc- 
cess would  mean  a  speedy  and  victorious  termina- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
lives,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  money.  It  is 
the  essence  of  good  strategy  to  force  your  enemy 
to  fight  in  such  a  position  that,  whereas  failure 
may  cost  you  dear,  success  will  bring  disaster  upon 


him.  The  positions  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the 
western  front  at  the  end  of  September,  1918,  ful- 
iilled  these  conditions.  What  wonder  then  that 
military  leaders  with  the  genius  and  foresight  of 
Foch  and  Douglas  Haig  declared  emphatically  for 
the  immediate  continuance  of  the  offensive.  That 
they  were  right  in  their  judgment  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  first  peace  note  was 
actually  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  October  5th,  though  Ludendorff  states 
that  'the  events  of  the  29th  September  and  suc- 
ceeding days  did  not  compel  the  Germans  to  sud- 
den and  momentous  decisions.'  Whatever  he  may 
say,  the  sequence  of  events  and  dates,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  great  victories  won  between  St.  Quen- 
tin and  Cambrai  during  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  are  overwhelming.  It  is  probable,  as  he 
clearly  points  out,  that  the  increasing  danger  of 
the  situation  on  the  western  front  had  been  with- 
held by  the  German  Government  from  the  German 
people.  When,  therefore,  the  nation  was  suddenly 
confronted  at  the  beginning  of  October  with  dis- 
aster, irretrievable  and  immediate,  it  is  not  sur- 
prismg  that  the  people  turned  against  their  Kai- 
ser's Government  and  brought  down  the  whole 
edifice  of  Empire  with  a  crash.  The  ■  unexpected 
rapidity  with  which  the  armistice  was  forced  upon 
the  enemy  is  thus  to  some  extent  explained,  for  it 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  overwhelming  de- 
feat on  the  field  of  battle,  suddenly  revealed  to  a 
nation  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a  reversal  of 
fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  shaken  physically 
and  morally  by  the  efficacy  of  our  blockade  and 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  our  propaganda.  It  has 
been  contended  by  some  that  the  armistice  was 
premature — that  in  another  few  weeks  the  German 
Army  would  have  been  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender  unconditionally.  I  do  not  hold 
this  view.  It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the  fighting 
troops  of  the  Allies  were  concerned,  a  pronounced 
moral  ascendency  had  been  established  in  all  the 
Allied  Armies  throughout  the  whole  western  front, 
and  was  daily  increasing.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
thorough  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  destroyed  all  railways,  roads,  and 
bridges  during  their  retreat,  it  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  at  least  the  British  Armies,  and  I 
think  for  any  of  the  Armies,  to  continue  their  ad- 
vance rapidly  and  in  strength,  and  to  immediately 
follow  up  their  successes.  Had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  starved." — General  Lord  Rawlinson, 
Foreword  {A.  Montgomery,  Story  of  the  Fourth 
Army,  pp.  vii-ix). — The  French  attacked  in  the 
south  and  the  British  in  the  north  on  a  twenty 
mile  sector  in  Picardy  on  August  8th,  1918,  thus 
beginning  the  operations  known  as  the  battle  of 
Amiens.  On  the'  two  days  following,  the  attacks 
widened  to  forty  miles  and  the  Allies  drove  back 
the  Germans  and  re-took  the  area  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  great  offensive.  Montdidicr  and  Noyon 
were  also  taken  and  the  attacks  were  extended 
north  to  the  Scarpe.  The  .'vllies  continued  to  ad- 
vance, capturing  Albert,  Peronne,  and  Bapaume, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  September  the  Picardy 
salient  had  been  abolished.  The  sector  from  Port 
sur  Seille  east  of  the  Moselle,  to  a  front  opposite 
Verdun  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Pershing.  The  American  sector  was  afterward  ex- 
tended west  of  Verdun  across  the  Meuse  and  the 
Argonne.  The  First  American  Army  was  formed 
and  took  position  in  this  region.  Included  in  this 
sector  was  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  which  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  since  1914.  The  first 
task  assigned  to  the  new  American  army  was  the 
reduction  of  this  salient.    This  operation  was  car- 
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ried  out  with  great  success  on  September  i2  and 
13.  All  danpcr  up  to  Paris  had  now  been  elimi- 
nated. From  the  time  of  the  lust  counter-attacks 
on  July  1 8th,  the  offensive  remained  with  Foch  and 
the  Germans  were  never  again  able  to  check  the 
advance  of  his  armies.  He  made  preparations  for 
an  advance  along  the  whole  line  from  Verdun  to 
the  sea  in  the  last  week  of  September.  This  great 
battle,  which  was  to  be  the  final  operation  on  the 
western  front,  began  on  September  26.  This  is 
known  as  the  Meusc-Argonne  offensive.  The  op- 
erations pivoted  upon  the  region  of  Verdun,  and 
the  hinge  of  the  pivot  was  the  position  assigned 
to  the  American  army.  In  this  offensive,  in  spite 
of  great  German  efforts,  the  American  attacks  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  from  the  first.  As  a  result 
of  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  of- 
fensive, the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  the  Ger- 
man line  had  become  rapid  and  great  areas  were 
abandoned.  Lens  and  Armentieres  were  evacuated 
October  3;  Cambrai  on  October  9;  and  Laon  and 
La  Fere  on  October  14.  On  October  17  the  Allies 
had  reached  Lille,  and  had  advanced  along  the  Bel- 
gian coast  beyond  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  Far- 
ther south  the  Germans  had  retreated  beyond  St. 
Quentin  and  the  French  were  advancing  in  the 
Champagne  region.  On  October  7  the  Germans 
made  the  first  move  toward  securing  an  armistice. 
During  these  negotiations  Foch's  armies  continued 
to  push  their  offensive  and  everywhere  resistance 
diminished.  In  the  last  days  the  Americans  were 
at  Sedan  and  the  British,  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
radius,  were  near  Mons,  at  the  point  where  their 
great  retreat  of  1914  had  begun.  Pressure  on  the 
Germans  kept  up  until  the  last  day  of  the  war. 

(j)  Battle  of  Amiens. — "The  first  of  Foch's  pre- 
liminary aims,  the  liberation  of  the  railway  up  the 
Marne  valley,  had  scarcely  been  achieved  when 
operations  for  the  attainment  of  the  second  were  set 
in  motion  with  a  promptness  of  which  the  enemy 
probably  believed  the  Allies  incapable.  This  action 
takes  us  back  to  the  region  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Avre,  where  during  July  the  British  and  French 
had  gradually  improved  their  positions  by  a  series 
of  local  attacks.  For  the  more  unified  execution 
of  the  coming  operation.  General  Debeney  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Haig  on  July 
28th.  The  section  of  front  chosen  for  the  new 
attack,  stretching  across  the  Somme,  the  Luce,  and 
the  Avre,  was  held  by  the  British  Fourth  Army 
under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  First  French  Army  under  General  Debeney. 
The  respective  zones  of  operation  of  the  British 
and  the  French  were  separated  by  the  highway 
from  Amiens  to  Roye.  The  British  sector  was 
about  twelve  miles  in  length;  the, French,  originally 
about  four  in  length,  was  gradually  extended  on 
the  right  as  the  offensive  progressed.  .  .  .  The  Allies 
were  confronted  by  the  left  wing  of  von  der  Mar- 
witz's  Second  Army  and  the  right  of  von  Hutier's 
Eighteenth,  with  an  aggregate  of  seven  divisions 
in  line  and  comparatively  weak  reserves.  This  was 
a  favorable  terrain  for  the  operation  of  tanks,  of 
which  Haig  had  collected  no  less  than  400.  The 
Allies  attacked  under  cover  of  a  fog  at  dawn  on 
August  8th.  An  intense  bombardment  lasting  only 
four  minutes  preceded  the  departure  of  the  British 
tanks  and  mfantry  at  4.20.  The  French  went  into 
action  twenty  minutes  later." — G.  H.  Allen  et  al.. 
The  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  326-327.— "The  Germans 
behind  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne  were  posted  in  strong 
positions;  by  withdrawing  from  the  salient  they 
had  extricated  themselves  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  Mangin's  blow  at  Soissons  had  placed  them 
and  were  ready  to  put  up  a  strong  resistance.    Foch 


thereupon   tossed   the    ball   to   Sir   Douglas    Haig, 
who,    on    August    8,    attacked   the   enemy    on    the 
Amiens   front.      In   the   battle   of  Amiens   the   3rd 
British  Corps,  with  which  was  a  regiment  of  the 
33rd    American    Division,   the   Australian   and   the 
Canadian   Corps,   belonging   to  the   Fourth   British 
Army    under   Sir   Henry    Rawlinson,   attacked    the 
western   face  of  the  great  salient,  which  the  Ger- 
mans had   driven  into   our  front   in   March,  on   a 
front  of  about  eleven  miles,  while  the  First  French 
Army,  commanded  by  General  Debeney  and  placed 
by  Foch  under  Haig's  orders,  prolonged  the  front 
of  battle  by  about  four  miles  to  the  south.     The 
plan   of  attack,   like   Mangin's,   was  based  on   the 
experience  gained  at  Hamel  and  on  what  we  had 
learned   from    Ludcndorff's   methods   in   the   battle 
of  March  21." — F.  Maurice,  Last  jour  months,  pp. 
99-100. — "The   plan   of   the  Amiens  operation   was 
to  strike  in  an  easterly  and  south-easterly  direction, 
using  the  Somme  River  to  cover  the  left  flank  of 
our  advance,  with  the  object  in  the  first  place  of 
gaining  the  line  of  the  Amiens  outer  defences  be- 
tween    Le     Quesnel     and     Mericourt-sur-Somme, 
thereby    freeing    the   main    Paris-Amiens    Railway. 
Having  gained  the  Amiens  defence  line,  the  attack 
was  to  proceed  without  delay  towards  Roye,  and 
to  include  the  capture  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
important   railway   junction    of    Chaulnes,   thereby 
cutting  the  communications  of  the  German  forces 
in  the  Lassigny  and  Montdidier  areas.     If  all  went 
well,   French  troops  would  be  in  readiness  to  co- 
operate by  pressing  the  enemy  south-east  of  Mont- 
didier.    Preliminary  instructions  to  prepare  to  attack 
east   of  Amiens  at   an  early  date   had   been  given 
to  the  Fourth  Army  Commander,  General  Rawlin- 
son, on  the  13th  July,  and  on  the  28th  July  the 
French    First   Army,    under   command   of    General 
Debeney,  was  placed  by  Marshal  Foch  under  my 
orders  for  this   operation.     Further   to   strengthen 
my  attack,  I  decided  to  reinforce  the  British  Fourth 
Army  with  the  Canadian  Corps,  and  also  with  the 
two    British    divisions    which    were    then    held    in 
readiness  astride  the  Somme.     In  order  to  deceive 
the   enemy  and  to  ensure  the  maximum  effect   of 
a  surprise  attack,  elaborate  precautions  were  taken 
to  mislead  him  as  to  our  intentions  and  to  conceal 
our  real  purpose.     Instructions  of  a  detailed  char- 
acter were  issued  to  the  formations  concerned,  cal- 
culated to  make  it  appear  that  a  British  attack  in 
Flanders  was  imminent.     Canadian  battalions  were 
put   into   line   on   the   Kemmel   front,   where   they 
were  identified  by  the  enemy.    Corps  headquarters 
were  prepared,  and  casualty  clearing  stations  were 
erected  in  conspicuous  positions  in  this  area.    Great 
activity   was  maintained  also  by  our  wireless  sta- 
tions on   the  First  Army  front,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  give  the  impression  that  a  great  con- 
centration  of   tanks  was   taking   place   in    the   St. 
Pol  area.     Training   operations,  in  which  infantry 
and   tanks   co-operated,   were    carried   out   in   this 
neighbourhood  on  days  on  which  the  enemy's  long- 
distance reconnaissance  and  photographic  machines 
were  likely  to  be  at  work  behind  our  lines.     The 
rumour  that  the  British  were  about  to  undertake 
a  large  and  important  operation  on  the  northern 
front  quickly  spread.     In  the  course  of   our  sub- 
sequent advances  convincing  evidence  was  obtained 
that  these  different  measures  had  had  the  desired 
effect,   and  that   the  enemy  was  momentarily   ex- 
pecting   to    be   attacked   in    strength    in    Flanders. 
Meanwhile,  the  final  details  for  the  combined  Brit- 
ish and  French  attack  had  been  arranged  early  in 
August,  and  the  date  for  the  assault  fixed  for  the 
morning  of  the  8th.     The  front  held  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Corps  on  the  right  of  the  British  line  was 
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extended  southwards  to  include  the  Amiens-Roye 
road,  and  the  Canadian  Corps  was  moved  into 
position  by  night  behind  this  front.  The  assembly 
of  tanks  and  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  was  postponed 
until  the  last  moment,  and  carried  out  as  secretly 
as  possible.  Partly  as  the  result  of  successful  minor 
operations  of  the  Allies,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  change  in  the  general  situation,  the  enemy 
during  the  first  days  of  August  withdrew  from  the 


ceeded  in  coming  into  action.  Simultaneously 
British  infantry  and  tanks  advanced  to  the  assault. 
The  enemy  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  ground  mist  our  first  ob- 
jectives, on  the  hne  Demuin,  Marcelcave,  Cerisy, 
south  of  Morlancourt,  were  gained  rapidly.  After 
a  halt  of  two  hours  on  this  line  by  the  leading 
troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  light  tanks  passed 
through   and  continued  the  advance,  the  different 


liRITlSH   OFI'KN.SIVE   OF  AUGUST,   1918,  AND  BREAKING   OF   THE    IIIXDENBUKG   LINE 


positions  still  held  by  him  west  of  the  Avre  and 
Ancre  rivers.  These  movements  did  not  affect  our 
plans,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  local  at- 
tack launched  by  the  enemy  on  the  6th  August 
south  of  Morlancourt  led  to  severe  fighting,  and 
undoubtedly  rendered  the  task  of  the  III.  Corps 
more  difficult." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dis- 
patch, Dec.  21,   igi8. 

I.  Opening  of  battle. — "At  4.20  a.m.  on  the 
8th  August  our  massed  artillery  opened  intense  fire 
on  the  whole  front  of  attack,  completely  crushing 
the   enemy's  batteries,   some   of  which   never  suc- 


arms  working  in  co-operation  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  operations  our 
troops  had  completed  an  advance  of  between  six 
and  seven  miles.  The  Amiens  outer  defence  line, 
including  the  villages  of  Caix,  Hurbonnieres,  and 
Morcourt,  had  been  gained  on  the  whole  front  of 
attack,  excei)t  at  Le  Qucsnel  itself.  Cavalry  and 
armoured  cars  were  in  action  well  to  the  east  of 
this  line,  and  before  dawn  on  the  qth  August  Le 
Qucsml  also  had  been  taken.  North  of  the  Somme 
the  enemy  was  more  alert  as  the  result  of  the 
recent   engagements   in   this  sector,   and   succeeded 
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by  heavy  fighting  in  maintaining  himself  for  the 
time  being  in  the  village  of  Chipilly.  East  of  the 
line  of  our  advance  the  enemy  at  nightfall  was 
blowing  up  dumps  in  all  directions,  while  his  trans- 
port and  Umbers  were  streaming  eastwards  towards 
the  Somme,  affording  excellent  targets  to  our  air- 
men, who  made  full  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Over  13,000  prisoners,  between  300  and  400  guns, 
and  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores  of 
all  kinds  remained  in  our  possession.  The  brilliant 
and  predominating  part  taken  by  the  Canadian  and 
Australian  Corps  in  this  battle  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  The  skill  and  determina- 
tion of  these  troops  proved  irresistible,  and  at  all 
points  met  with  rapid  and  complete  success.  The 
fine  performance  of  the  cavalry  throughout  all 
stages  of  the  operation  also  deserves  mention. 
Having  completed  their  assembly  behind  the  bat- 
tle-front by  a  series  of  night  marches,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  attack  they  advanced  23  miles  from 
their  points  of  concentration,  and  by  the  dash  and 
vigour  of  their  action,  both  on  this  and  subsequent 
days,  rendered  most  valuable  and  gallant  service. 
.  .  .  Under  the  able  and  experienced  direction  of 
the  Fourth  Army  Commander,  General  RawHnson, 
the  preparations  for  the  battle,  including  detailed 
artillery  arrangements  of  an  admirable  nature,  were 
carried  out  with  a  thoroughness  and  completeness 
which  left  nothing  to  chance.  Without  this  ex- 
cellent staff  work  neither  the  rapid  concentration 
of  troops,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  nor  the  success 
of  our  initial  assault  and  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment could  have  been  accomplished.  Meanwhile, 
at  5.5  a.m.,  the  attack  of  the  French  First  Army 
had  been  launched  successfully,  and  gained  the  line 
Pierrepont,  Plessier,  Fresnoy,  all  inclusive,  in  touch 
with  Brutinel's  Force  on  the  Amiens-Roye  Road 
west  of  Le  Quesnoy.  Three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners  and  many  guns  were  taken 
by  the  French  forces  on  this  day." — Ibid. 

2.  Allied  advance  continued. — "The  sweeping 
character  of  this  success,  which  in  one  day  had 
gained  our  first  objective  and  disengaged  the  Paris- 
Amiens  Railway,  opened  a  clear  field  for  the  meas- 
ures of  exploitation  determined  upon  to  meet  such 
an  event.  The  attack  was  continued  on  the  gth 
August.  After  meeting  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion on  the  line  Beaufort-Vrely-Rosieres-Framer- 
ville,  the  enemy's  resistance  weakened  under  the 
pressure  of  our  troops,  and  once  more  rapid  prog- 
ress was  made.  The  8th  Hussars,  ist  Cavalry  Di- 
vision .  .  .  took  Mehancourt  at  a  gallop.  .  .  .  That 
night  we  held  Bouchoir,  Rouvroy,  Morcourt,  and 
Framerville,  and  were  on  the  western  outskirts  of 
Lihons  and  Proyart.  North  of  the  Somme  the  HI. 
Corps,  including  the  12th  Division  (Major-General 
H.  W.  Higginson)  and  a  regiment  of  the  33rd 
American  Division  (Major-General  G.  Bell)  at- 
tacked in  the  late  afternoon  and  gained  a  line  east 
of  Chipilly,  Morlancourt,  and  Dernancourt.  Dur- 
ing the  following  days  our  operations  continued 
successfully  in  close  co-operation  with  the  French. 
By  the  evening  of  the  12  th  August  our  infantry 
had  reached  the  old  German  Somme  defences  of 
1916,  on  the  general  line  west  of  Damery,  east  of 
Lihons,  east  of  Proyart,  having  repulsed  with  se- 
vere loss  determined  counter-attacks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lihons.  North  of  the  Somme  we 
were  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Bray-sur-Somme. 
Montdidier  had  fallen  to  the  French  two  days 
earlier,  and  on  the  whole  front  from  the  Oise  River 
to  the  Roye  road  at  Andechy  our  Allies  had  made 
deep  and  rapid  progress.  .  .  .  The  derelict  battle 
area  which  now  lay  before  our  troops,  seared  by 


old  trench  lines,  pitied  with  shell  holes,  and  crossed 
in  all  directions  with  tangled  bells  of  wire,  the 
whole  covered  by  the  wild  vegetation  of  two  years, 
presented  unrivalled  opportunities  for  stubborn 
machine-gun  defence,  .\ttacks  carried  out  on  the 
13th  August  proved  the  strength  of  these  positions, 
and  showed  that  the  enemy,  heavily  reinforced, 
was  ready  to  give  battle  lor  them.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  break  off  the  battle  on  this  front,  and 
transferred  the  front  of  attack  from  the  Fourth 
Army  to  the  sector  north  of  the  Somme,  where  an 
attack  seemed  unexpected  by  the  enemy.  My  in- 
tention was  for  the  Third  Army  to  operate  in  the 
direction  of  Bapaume,  so  as  to  turn  the  line  of  the 
old  Somme  defences  from  the  north.  The  French 
First  Army  now  ceased  to  be  under  my  command." 
—Ibid. 

3.  Result  of  the  battle  of  Aauens. — "The 
results  of  the  battle  of  Amiens  may  be  summarized 
as  follows.  Within  the  space  of  five  days  the  town 
of  Amiens  and  the  railway  centring  upon  it  had 
been  disengaged.  Twenty  German  divisions  had 
been  heavily  defeated  by  thirteen  British  infantry 
divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions,  assisted  by 
a  regiment  of  the  33rd  American  Division  and  sup- 
ported by  some  four  hundred  tanks.  Nearly  22,- 
000  prisoners  and  over  four  hundred  guns  had  been 
taken  by  us  and  our  lines  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  a  depth  of  some  twelve  miles  in  a  vital 
sector.  Further,  our  deep  advance,  combined  with 
the  attacks  of  the  French  Armies  on  our  right,  had 
compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  hurriedly  a  wide 
extent  of  territory  to  the  south  of  us.  The  effect 
of  this  victory,  following  so  closely  after  the  Allied 
victory  on  the  Marne,  upon  the  moral  both  of  the 
German  and  British  troops  was  very  great. 
Buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  immediate  and  de- 
cisive victory,  to  be  followed  by  an  early  and  fa- 
vourable peace,  constantly  assured  that  the  Allied 
reserves  were  exhausted,  the  German  soldiery  sud- 
denly found  themselves  attacked  on  two  fronts  and 
thrown  back  with  heavy  losses  from  large  and  im- 
portant portions  of  their  earlier  gains.  The  reac- 
tion was  inevitable  and  of  a  deep  and  lasting 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  troops  felt 
that  at  last  their  opportunity  had  come,  and  that, 
supported  by  a  superior  artillery  and  numerous 
tanks,  they  could  now  press  forward  resolutely  to 
reap  the  reward  of  their  patient,  dauntless,  and 
successful  defence  in  March  and  April." — Ibid. 

"The  Tank  Corps  was  the  only  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice equipped  with  an  entirely  novel  weapon.  .  .  . 
At  Cambrai,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  given  a 
chance  under  favourable  conditions.  .  .  .  The  moral 
effect  .  .  .  will  always  remain  the  chief  asset  of  the 
tank  as  a  weapon.  No  body  of  infantry,  unless 
very  closely  supported  by  guns,  will  stand  for  long 
in  the  open  before  a  properly  concerted  attack  led 
by  tanks.  .  .  .  The  fire  from  the  machine  may  be 
erratic  .  .  .  but  this  does  not  abate  in  any  degree 
the  moral  effect  of  its  onset.  In  the  last  five 
months  of  the  war  ...  it  was  only  by  the  bold 
use  and  sacrifice  of  field  artillery,  pushed  far 
forward,  that  the  German  armies  were  able  to 
protract  for  as  long  as  they  did  the  final 
struggle.  And  this  moral  influence  works  both 
ways:  it  helps  the  attacker  as  much  as  it  demor- 
alises the  attacked.  The  tank  is  terrifying,  or  in- 
spiring and  rather  ludicrous,  according  to  whether 
it  is  against  you  or  for  you.  It  is  not  only  a 
known  antidote  to  the  dreadful  trinity  of  trench, 
wire,  and  machine-gun.  Its  very  appearance  is  a 
comfort.  Its  shape,  unlike  that  of  any  other  ex- 
ample of   man's  handiwork,  its  dehberate  but  at 
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times  curiously  active  and  disconcerting  move- 
ments, its  obvious  weight  and  power,  even  the  two 
ports,  like  lidded  eyes,  which  ornament  the  front 
of  the  cab,  combine  irresistibly  ...  to  suggest  some 
huge  prehistoric  animal — some  giant  sloth  or  toad. 
.  .  .  The  British  soldier,  whose  great  merit  it  is  to 
see  the  comic  side  of  everything,  could  not  fail  to 
be  exhilarated  by  these  gorgeous  monsters.  It  was 
long  before  he  came  to  rely  on  them  as  he  could 
rely,  let  us  say,  on  an  old-established  and  per- 
fected arm  hke  the  artillery ;  but  this  is  not  re- 
markable. ...  In  this,  their  first  battle,  their  cas- 
ualties in  personnel  were  insignificant.  One  tank, 
after  attacking  a  field  battery  in  Gueudecourt  and 
destroying  one  gun,  was  itself  hit  and  burnt  out, 
only  two  of  the  crew  escaping.  Most  of  the  others 
got  off  lightly.  Altogether  ten  were  disabled  by 
shell-fire,  and  seven  more  were  hit,  but  returned 
to  the  rallying-point.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
reinforcements  which  had  been  poured  into  France 
in  the  past  two  months,  so  ambitious  a  programme, 
to  be  completed  within  three  or  four  days,  could 
mean  only  one  thing — another  tank  operation  on 
a  large  scale,  or  in  other  words,  a  second  Cambrai. 
Tanks  were  the  only  arm  which  could  hope  to 
produce  such  a  result  in  so  short  a  time.  And 
yet,  if  we  hunt  through  the  official  account  of  the 
battle  and  its  antecedents,  we  find  the  determining 
factor  hardly  mentioned.  .  .  .  The  number  of  tanks 
to  be  employed  on  the  8th  August  was  435,  includ- 
ing q6  Whippets,  but  excluding  the  armoured  cars. 
Again,  as  at  Cambrai,  there  was  virtually  no  re- 
serve of  tanks.  On  the  second  and  subsequent 
days  composite  detachments  had  to  be  organized 
in  the  field.  .  .  .  The  Whippets  were  greatly  handi- 
capped by  being  attached  to  the  Cavalry  Corps. 
The  latter,  moving  rapidly  forward  in  the  early 
morning  toward  the  line,  complained  that  the  tanks 
could  not  keep  up.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  fight- 
ing, however,  the  situation  was  reversed:  it  was 
the  cavalry  that  could  not  keep  up  with  the  Whip- 
pets, or  indeed  do  anything  at  all.  'By  noon  on 
the  8th  August,  great  confusion  was  developing 
behind  the  enemy's  lines,  and  by  this  time  the 
Whippets  should  have  been  operating  five  to  ten 
miles  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  accentuating 
this  demoralisation.  As  it  was,  being  tied  down 
to  support  the  cavalry,  they  were  a  long  way  be- 
hind the  infantry  advance,  the  reason  being  that, 
as  cavalry  cannot  make  themselves  invisible  on  the 
battlefield  by  throwing  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground  as  infantry  can,  they  had  to  retire  either 
to  a  flank  or  to  the  rear  to  avoid  being  extermi- 
nated by  machine-gun  fire.'  .  .  .  One,  'Musical 
Box,'  of  the  6th  Battalion,  had  an  extraordinary 
career.  Passing  through  the  advanced  infantry  line 
and  a  few  cavalry  patrols  two  or  three  hours  after 
zero,  it  engaged  a  field  battery  which  had  already 
knocked  out  two  Mark  V.  tanks.  Sweeping  round 
behind  the  guns,  it  drove  off  the  crews  and  pur- 
sued them,  killing  or  wounding  nearly  all.  Turn- 
ing north  toward  the  railway  near  Guilleaucourt, 
the  tank  then  busied  itself  with  various  parties  of 
fugitives,  moved  on  again  after  a  short  half,  en- 
tered a  German  hutted  camp  where  troops  were 
hurriedly  packing  up  their  kits,  and  accounted  for 
about  sixty  of  these;  continued  in  chase  of  fresh 
bodies  of  infantry  retiring  eastward,  shot  the 
drivers  of  several  motor  and  horse  vehicles,  and 
finally  got  among  some  horse  and  transport  lines 
near  Rosi^res,  where  an  immense  amount  of  dam- 
age was  done.  The  little  tank,  being  entirely  alone, 
far  ahead  of  its  fellows  and  of  the  infantry,  was 
subjected  to  continual  machine-gun  fire,  and  petrol 


was  pouring  down  the  sides  and  into  the  interior 
from  riddled  tins  carried  on  the  roof.  The  petrol 
fumes,  together  with  the  intense  heat,  obliged 
the  crew  to  breathe  through  the  mouthpieces  of 
their  box-respirators.  Eventually,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — for  the  'Musical  Box'  was 
in  action  continuously  for  nine  or  ten  hours — the 
tank  was  hit  by  a  field-gun  and  set  on  fire  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Harbonnieres-Rosieres  road,  be- 
yond our  farthest  objective  for  that  day.  The  offi- 
cer, Lieutenant  Arnold,  managed  to  drag  out  his 
two  men,  who  were  overcome  with  the  smoke  and 
fumes.  The  clothing  of  all  three  was  on  fire.  En- 
deavouring to  escape,  after  rolling  in  the  grass  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  the  driver  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  and  the  second  man  were  captured  and 
brutally  ill-used.  The  full  story  of  this  remarkable 
exploit  was  only  known  after  Arnold's  release  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  .  .  .  About  100  tanks  had  been 
knocked  out  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  first  day's 
fighting.  In  the  next  day's  advance  145  took  part, 
mostly  formed  as  composite  companies,  the  evil 
effects  of  the  absence  of  any  reserves  being  felt  once 
more.  The  loth  Battahon  helped  the  3rd  Corps  to 
clear  the  Chipilly  Spur  and  the  difficult  gullies 
which  abounded  in  that  region,  while  the  4th  and 
5th  Brigades  fought  in  Framerville  and  Rosieres 
and  Bouchoir.  A  few  Whippets  cut  loose  from  their 
leading-strings  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  devas- 
tated area  of  the  old  Somme  battlefield;  but  most 
of  these  machines  remained  tied  to  the  ineffective 
wanderings  of  the  cavalry,  who  displayed  their 
usual  penchant  for  collecting  in  valleys  where  they 
were  certain  to  be  shelled.  Another  39  tanks  were 
hit  on  this  day.  In  the  meantime  Humbert's  3rd 
French  Army  had  attacked  south  of  Montdidier. 
On  the  loth  Montdidier  fell,  and  we  were  on  the 
edge  of  Lihons  and  within  3,000  yards  of  the  railway 
station  of  Chaulnes.  Sixty -seven  tanks  were  engasied 
in  this  fighting,  of  which  30  were  disabled  by  shell- 
fire.  Another  40  machines  were  in  again  on  the 
nth,  when  Lihons  was  captured  in  part  and  Hum- 
bert was  on  the  edge  of  the  much-talked  of 
Lassigny  massif,  .  .  .  and  with  this  the  share  of 
the  Tank  Corps  in  the  battle  of  Amiens  came  to 
an  end.  The  battle  itself  was  virtually  over." — 
D.  G.  Browne,  Tank  m  action,  pp.  4-5,  34-35,  352, 
354,  3S6,  359.  362,  366. 

4.  French  advance. — "While  the  British  were 
making  their  onward  sweep  along  the  Somme 
River  in  August  and  September  the  French,  with 
Americans,  were  continuing  their  pressure  without 
cessation  along  the  Oise  and  Aisne  east  and  west 
of  Soissons  in  the  direction  of  the  Hindenburg 
Hne  stretching  from  Berry-au-Bac  to  La  Fere. 
.  .  .  The  pressure  of  the  armies  of  Generals  Mangin, 
Humbert,  Albert,  Debeney,  Degoutte,  Berthelot, 
and  De  Mitry,  with  the  aid  of  American  units,  was 
unrelenting  along  the  front  from  Montdidier  to 
Rheims.  The  French  armies  were  in  closest  liaison 
with  the  advancing  British  troops  to  the  north. 
Thus  the  whole  allied  front  from  Rheims  to  Lens 
was  being  steadily  pushed  forward  to  the  Hin- 
denburg line,  and  at  several  points,  particularly  in 
the  north,  several  miles  beyond  it.  This  movement 
was  not  as  spectacular  as  the  brilliant  exploit  in 
driving  the  Germans  from  the  Chateau-Thierry 
pocket,  but  it  was  equally  important;  it  enabled  the 
British  to  achieve  their  triumphant  progress  on  the 
north  without  the  appallinK  loss  of  life  that  would 
have  been  inevitable  had  the  Germans  not  been 
driven  forward  simultaneously  on  the  south. 
The  first  important  capture  after  Fismes  was 
Lassigny,  which  was  preceded  Aug.  20  by  a  new 
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offensive  launched  by  General  Man^in's  4th  Army 
on  an  eisihteen-mile  front  irom  I'imprez,  opposite 
Ribecourt,  on  the  Oise,  to  Fontcnoy,  on  the  Aisne 
near  Soissons.  Walter  Duranty  describes  this  op- 
eration as  follows: 

"'The  attack  was  launched  at  7:10  A.M.  .  .  . 
[on  August  20]  and  by  10  o'clock  the  German 
positions  had  been  penetrated,  despite  severe  re- 
sistance at  various  points,  to  an  avcrase  depth  of 
four  kilometers,  and  several  thousand  prisoners 
had  been  captured.  The  attack  was  prefaced  by 
violent  bombardment  throughout  Aug.  iq.  This 
increased  during  the  nifiht  and  culminated  in  a 
tremendous  drumlire  between  dawn  and  the  "zero 
hour."  The  prime  object  of  the  attack  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  great  central  plateau  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne.  Six  hundred  feet  high  on 
the  average,  its  top  is  a  flat  rolling  country,  almost 
unbroken  by  valleys,  but  slopes  north  and  south, 
splintering    into    many    ravines. 

'"The  operations  of  the  17th  and  i8th  had  al- 
ready taken  the  French  well  up  the  lower  slopes, 
and  the  large  force  of  tanks  that  supported  the 
attack  had  an  admirable  field  for  work  against  the 
German  machine-gun  posts  on  the  heights.  The 
village  and  the  ravine  of  Audignicourt,  a  little 
nearer  Soissons,  had  been  evacuated  by  the  en- 
emy, who  directed  such  a  deluge  of  mustard  gas 
there  as  to  render  the  ravine  impassable.  The 
assailants  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  situation, 
and,  separating  into  two  bodies,  right  and  left, 
passed  the  obstacle,  to  rejoin  on  the  tableland. 
This  manoeuvre  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  in  a  sunken  road,  run- 
ning northward  from  the  village  where  the  en- 
emy was  retreating  without  undue  haste,  under 
the'  impression  that  the  French  would  be  checked 
for  a  considerable  period.  .  .  .  [On  Aug.  21]  the 
French  took  the  village  of  La  Pommeraye  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Choisy  and  reached  the  Oise 
along  the  main  road  from  Blerancourt  to  Noyon, 
and  practically  re-established  the  line  as  it  was 
before  the  Chemin  des  Dames  battle,  not  only  at 
a  very  small  expense  in  lives,  but  in  the  face  of 
resistance  that  has  cost  the  enemy  more  than 
10,000  prisoners,  the  loss  of  valuable  material, 
and  further  depreciation  of  his  morale. 

"  'It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion has  been  less  a  separate  battle  than  a  second 
phase  of  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Allies  Aug. 
8.  Foch's  tactics  are  "nibbling,"  plus  an  occasional 
bite.  Yesterday's  stroke  was  a  bite,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  allied  Generalissimo  lacks  the 
caution  that  inspired  Joffre's  historic  saying.  .  .  . 
[The  feature  of  operations  on  the  21st]  was  the 
progress  on  the  wings  of  the  French  armies.  On 
the  left,  Lassigny  was  entered  and  the  dominating 
height  of  Plemont  was  occupied  soon  afterward. 
During  the  night  the  pressure  was  maintained,  and 
today  it  is  announced  that  French  cavalry  has 
crossed  the  Divette  at  various  points.  Mangin's 
right  has  pushed  forward  to  the  Oise  and  follows 
the  example  of  the  left  by  holding  the  river  bank 
from  Pontoise  to  Brentigny.  On  the  whole  front 
the  enemy  was  in  retreat  during  the  night  and  this 
morning,  with  the  French  in  hot  pursuit.  There 
are  growing  evidences  of  demoralization  in  the 
foe's  ranks.  The  French  once  more  are  proving 
that,  galvanized  by  victory,  they  can  perform  the 
impossible,  despite  the  stifling  heat  and  difficult 
country.  .  .  .' 

"  'The  important  German  base  on  the  River 
Avre  at  Roye,  which  was  the  objective  of  the 
allied   attacks   for   weeks,   fell   on   Aug.    27.     The 


final  as^sault  on  the  preceding  day  was  described 
as  follows  by  the  Associated  Press:  'Fighting  in 
water  up  to  their  waists  in  the  marshes  along  the 
Avre  and  charging  the  crews  of  machine  guns  who 
served  their  weapons  until  killed,  the  troops  of  the 
3d  French  Army  today  took  two  of  the  strongest 
defenses  of  Roye.  They  also  captured  600  pris- 
oners and  took  important  booty,  including  a  large 
number  of  machine  guns.  The  first  attack  was 
upon  the  Village  of  Fresnoy,  two  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Roye,  where  the  Germans  had  re- 
stored the  old  fortifications  of  1914-17,  rein- 
forced them  with  wire,  and  installed  many  ma- 
chine-gun nests.  Fresnoy  was  one  of  the  centres 
of  enemy  resistance  around  Roye  that  had  held 
out  against  previous  assaults,  and  from  it  the 
Germans  had  launched  counter-attacks  in  an  ef- 
fort to  check  the  French  offensive.  Prisoners  say 
the  garrison  had  orders  to  hold  out  at  any  cost. 
The  French  attacked  from  the  north  and  south 
simultaneously  and  with  such  dash  that  the  en- 
emy, although  aware  of  the  impending  attack, 
was  overwhelmed.  .  .  .  The  Village  of  St.  Mard, 
in  the  low  marshlands  of  the  Avre,  south  of 
Roye,  and  also  a  strong  outpost  of  that  town,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  General  Debeney's  men  this 
afternoon  after  a  violent  struggle.  .  .  .' 

"Roye  had  been  encircled  on  three  sides  by  the 
tactics   of    the    French,    which    overcame    the    nu- 
merous   machine-gun    nests    of    the    German    de- 
fense.    Strongly   protected  and  heavily  armed  po- 
sitions were  turned,  one  after  the  other,  until  the 
enemy  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  first  and  then 
the   second   line   of   defenses  of   1914,   upon  which 
he  fell  back  after  being  driven  out  of  Montdidier. 
General  Debeney's  troops  took   Chaulnes  on  Aug. 
28,   thus   extending    their   front   north   from   Roye 
and  releasing  large  forces  of  British  troops.     After 
this  success  the  whole  French  line  from  Chaulnes 
to  the  Aisne  was  rapidly  advanced,  General  Hum- 
bert's troops  having  gone   forward  in  one  day  in 
the    Noyon    region    over   six    miles.      The    onward 
sweep    of   the   French    continued.      The   important 
town    of    Noyon    was    taken    Aug.    28.      Ham    to 
the  north,  Couchy  to  the  south  quickly   followed, 
and  the   victorious  French  at  points  went  beyond 
the    Hindenburg    line." — Fighting    on    the    French 
front    {New    York    Times    Current    History,    Oct., 
1918). 

(k)  Battle  of  Bapaume. — "On  August  14  a 
conference  was  held  at  Great  Headquarters  (Ger- 
man) at  which  both  the  Chancellor  and  the  For- 
eign Minister  were  present,  and  over  which  the 
Emperor  presided.  Ludendorff  .  .  .  then  urged 
that  the  best  course  for  Germany  was  to  propose 
terms  while  she  still  occupied  large  stretches  of 
the  territory  of  her  enemies  and  while  the  process 
of  driving  the  German  troops  out  of  them  was 
likely  to  prove  long  and  costly.  Such  a  change  of 
front,  coming  so  soon  after  the  promise  of  vic- 
tory which  on  Lundendorff's  authority  had  been 
held  out  to  Germany,  filled  the  German  statesmen 
with  dismay.  It  was  held  that  to  undeceive  the 
people  so  bluntly  and  brutally  was  politically  im- 
possible, and  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  becoming  Chancellor  were 
set  on  foot.  While  the  Emperor  and  his  ad- 
visers were  thus  seeking  a  way  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties Ludendorff  changed  his  military  policy. 
His  purpose  was  now  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
to  avoid  exposing  his  troops  to  any  more  such  de- 
feats as  he  had  recently  suffered,  and  to  present  a 
barrier  to  the  Allies  which  they  would  hesitate  to 
attack.  .  .     .It   had   become   imperative    that   he 
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should  economise  troops  somehow.  He  therefore 
decided  on  a  general  shortening  of  his  front.  He 
began  to  draw  out  of  the  salient  he  had  made 
in  Flanders  in  April,  and  attempted  to  follow  this 
by  a  repetition  of  the  manoeuvre  which  had  been 
50  successful  at  the  beginning  of  1917.  Then  he 
had  upset  General  Nivelle's  plan  by  a  withdrawal 
into  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  now  he  proposed 
to  retire  slowly  over  the  same  ground  to  the 
shelter  of  the  same  vast  system  of  defenses,  in 
which  he  hoped  to  stand  until  a  peace  not  un- 
favourable to  Germany  had  been  concluded.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  Haig  divined  his  scheme.  At  this  time 
the  Hindenburg  line  ran  much  nearer  to  our  front 
between  Albert  and  Arras  than  it  did  in  the 
Somme  valley,  and  Haig  proposed  to  upset  Luden- 
dorff's  plan  of  retreat  ...  by  striking  from  the 
Albert-Arras  front  through  Bapaume  towards  the 
nearest  portion  of  Ludendorff's  goal.  .  .  .  The 
brunt  of  this  new  battle  fell  upon  Byng's  Third 
.^rmy,  which  had  the  task  of  pressing  in  north 
of  the  Ancre  towards  Bapaume,  while  Rawlin- 
son's  Fourth  Army  cooperated  on  its  right  by 
advancing  astride  the  Somme  on  Peronne." — F. 
Maurice,  Last  fmcr  months,  pp.  108-110. 

"In  deciding  to  extend  the  attack  northwards 
to  the  area  between  the  rivers  Somme  and  Scarpe 
I  was  influenced  by  the  following  considerations. 
The  enemy  did  not  seem  prepared  to  meet  an 
attack  in  this  direction,  and,  owing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fourth  Army,  he  occupied  a  salient 
the  left  flank  of  which  was  already  threatened 
from  the  south.  A  further  reason  for  my  de- 
cision was  that  the  ground  north  of  the  Ancre 
River  was  not  greatly  damaged  by  shell  fire, 
and  was  suitable  for  the  use  of  tanks.  A  suc- 
cessful attack  between  Albert  and  Arras  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  would  turn  the  line  of 
the  Somme  south  of  Peronne,  and  gave  every 
promise  of  producing  far-reaching  results.  It 
would  be  a  step  forward  towards  the  strategic 
objective  of  St.  Quentin-Cambrai." — General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.   21,   1918. 

I.  Opening  .attacks:  Albert. — "At  4.55  a.m. 
on  the  2ist  August  the  IV.  and  VI.  Corps  of 
General  Sir  Julian  Byng's  Army  .  .  .  attacked  on 
a  front  of  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  Ancre, 
from  Miraumont  to  Moyenneville.  The  open- 
ing assault  was  delivered  by  the  divisions  then  in 
line — namely,  the  42nd,  New  Zealand,  and  37th 
Divisions  of  the  IV.  Corps,  and  the  2nd  and 
Guards  Divisions  of  the  VI.  Corps,  supported  by 
tanks,  and  carried  the  enemy's  foremost  defences 
rapidly  and  without  difficulty.  The  Sth  Division 
and  63d  Division  ...  of  the  IV.  Corps,  and  the  3d 
Division  ...  of  the  VI.  Corps  then  passed  through, 
and  continued  the  advance.  During  this  stage  the 
thick  fog,  which  at  first  had  favoured  us,  led 
to  some  loss  of  direction.  None  the  less,  after 
much  hard  fighting,  particularly  about  Achiet- 
Ic-Petit  and  Logeast  Wood,  where  the  enemy 
counter-attacked  vigorously,  our  troops  reached 
the  general  line  of  the  railway  on  practically  the 
whole  front,  capturing  the  above-named  village 
and  wood,  together  with  Courcelles  and  Moyenne- 
ville, east  of  which  places  they  crossed  the  rail- 
way. The  2ist  Division  of  the  V.  Cori^s  assisted 
by  clearing  the  north  bank  of  the  Ancre  about 
Beaucourt,  and  as  a  result  of  the  whole  operation 
the  positions  we  required  from  which  to  launch 
our  principal  attack  were  gained  successfully,  with 
over  2.000  prisoners.  Early  ne.xt  morning  the  III. 
Corps  of  the  Fourth  Army,  assisted  by  a  small 
number  of  tanks,  attacked  with  the  47th,  12th,  and 


i8th  Divisions,  the  3rd  Australian  Division  and 
the  38th  Division  co-operating  on  either  flank. 
By  this  attack,  in  which  the  i8th  Division  (Ma- 
jor-General  R.  P.  Lee)  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river  Ancre  and  captured  Albert  by  a  well-exe- 
cuted enveloping  movement  from  the  south-east, 
our  Une  between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  was 
advanced  well  to  the  east  of  the  Bray-Albert  road. 
The  left  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  brought  for- 
ward in  conformity  with  the  remainder  of  our 
line,  and  over  2,400  prisoners  and  a  few  guns 
were  taken  by  us.  These  preliminary  attacks 
cleared  the  way  for  the  main  operation.  This 
was  opened  on  the  23rd  August  by  a  series  of 
strong  assaults  on  practically  the  whole  front  of 
thirty-three  miles  from  our  junction  with  the 
French  north  of  Lihons  to  Mercatel,  in  which 
neighbourhood  the  Hindenburg  Line  from  Queant 
and  Bullecourt  joined  the  old  Arras-Vimy  defence 
line  of  1916.  About  100  tanks  were  employed 
by  us  on  different  parts  of  this  front,  and  were 
of  great  assistance,  particularly  in  overcoming 
the  enemy's  machine  gunners.  Many  of  these 
fought  with  great  determination,  continuing  to 
fire  until  their  guns  were  run  over  by  the  tanks. 
...  At  4.45  a.  m.  the  Australian  Corps  attacked 
south  of  the  Somme,  employing  the  32nd  Divi- 
sion .  .  .  composed  of  men  of  Lancashire,  Dorset, 
and  Scotland,  and  the  ist  Australian  Division  .  .  . 
and  captured  Herleville,  Chuignolles,  and  Chuig- 
nes,  with  over  2,000  prisoners.  The  lighting  about 
Chuignolles,  on  the  Australian  front,  was  very 
heavy,  and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
killed.  At  the  same  hour  the  18th  Division  and 
the  right  brigade  of  the  38th  Division  of  the  III. 
and  V.  Corps  recommenced  their  attacks  about 
Albert,  and  by  a  well-executed  operation,  entailing 
hard  fighting  at  different  points,  captured  the 
high  ground  east  of  the  town  known  as  Tara  and 
Usna  Hills.  At  the  same  time  two  companies  of 
the  Welsh  Regiment,  part  of  the  left  brigade  of 
the  38th  Division,  waded  the  Ancre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hamel,  and  with  great  gallantry 
maintained  themselves  all  day  east  of  the  river 
against  constant  counter-attacks.  .  .  .  North  of 
the  Ancre,  the  attack  of  the  VI.  Corps  was 
opened  at  4  a.  m.,  at  which  hour  the  3rd  Division 
took  Gomiecourt  with  500  prisoners.  During  the 
morning  the  attack  spread  along  the  front  of 
the  IV.  Corps  also.  The  enemy's  main  line  of 
resistance  was  stormed  and,  penetrating  deeply 
beyond  it,  our  troops  captured  Bihucourt,  Ervillers, 
Boyelles  and  Boiry  Becquerelle,  together  with  over 
5,000  prisoners  and  a  number  of  guns.  Under  the 
continued  pressure  of  our  attacks  the  enemy  was 
becoming  disorganized,  and  showed  signs  of  con- 
fusion. Our  troops  were  now  astride  the  Arras- 
Bapaume  road,  and  closing  down  upon  the  latter 
town  from  the  north  and  northwest.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  German  divisions  in  the  pronounced 
salient  on  the  Thicpval  Ridge  was  becoming  peril- 
ous. At  I  a.  m.  on  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th 
August  the  Third  and  Fourth  x\rmies  again  at- 
tacked, and  during  the  early  morning  the  ad- 
vance was  resumed  on  the  whole  front  from  the 
Somme  to  Neuville  Vitasse.  On  the  right,  the  3rd 
Australian  Division  took  Bray-sur-Somme,  and 
the  47th  Division,  .  .  .  the  12th  and  i8th  Divi- 
sions of  the  III.  Corps  carried  our  line  forward 
across  the  high  ground  between  Bray  and  La 
Bois-selle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  vil- 
lage and  at  certain  other  points  heavy  fighting 
look  place,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken. 
On   the  front  of  the   Third  Army,  the  same  di- 
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visions  which  had  delivered  the  attacks  on  the 
previous  day  ajjain  moved  forward  against  the 
beaten  enemy  and  pressed  him  back  rapidly.  The 
German  positions  on  the  Thiepval  Ridge  were 
carried  by  a  well-conceived  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted concentric  attack,  directed  upon  the  high 
ground  about  Pozicres  from  the  south-west  and 
north-west.  In  this  brilliant  operation  the  brigade 
of  the  38th  Division,  attacking  on  the  right, 
crossed  the  Ancre  at  Albert  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  and  formed  up  close  to  the  German 
lines  on  a  narrow  front  between  the  Albert-Po- 
zieres  road  and  the  marshes  of  the  Ancre.  The 
left  brigade  of  the  same  division  waded  breast 
deep  through  the  flooded  stream  opposite  Hamel, 
under  heavy  fire,  and  formed  up  in  the  actual 
process  of  a  German  counter-attack  along  the 
line  held  by  the  two  companies  who  had  crossed 
on  the  previous  morning.  At  the  given  hour,  the 
brigades  of  the  38th  Division  advanced  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  divisions  of  the  V.  Corps  on 
their  left,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  high 
ground  about  Ovillers  and  Thiepval.  Continu- 
ing their  advance,  the  divisions  of  the  V.  Corps 
gained  Pozieres,  Courcelette  and  Martinpuich. 
Miraumont,  which  for  three  days  had  resisted  our 
attacks,  was  taken  by  the  42nd  Division  .  .  .  with 
many  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  5th  Division  .  .  .  New 
Zealand  troops  having  taken  Grevillers,  reached 
Avesnes-les-Bapaume.  Strong  opposition  was  en- 
countered on  the  high  ground  between  Sapignies 
and  Mory.  Our  troops  pressed  the  enemy  in  these 
villages  closely  and  farther  north  the  Guard  Di- 
vision .  .  .  gained  possession  of  St.  Leger.  On 
the  left,  troops  of  the  S6th  Division  .  .  .  had 
heavy  fighting  about  Croissiles  and  on  the  high 
ground  north-west  of  that  village  known  as  Henin 
Hill.  Important  progress  was  made,  and  on  their 
left  the  52nd  Division  (Major-General  J.  Hill) 
took  Henin-sur-Cojeul.  .  .  .  Several  thousand  pris- 
oners, many  guns,  and  great  quantities  of  material 
of  every  kind  were  captured  by  us  on  this  day." — 
Ibid. 

2.  Bapaume  taken. — "During  the  next  five 
days  our  troops  followed  up  their  advantage  hotly, 
and  in  spite  of  increasing  resistance  from  the 
German  rearguards,  realized  a  farther  deep  ad- 
vance. The  enemy  clung  to  his  positions  in  the 
later  stages  of  this  period  with  much  tenacity.  His 
infantry  delivered  many  counter-attacks,  and  the 
progress  of  our  troops  was  only  won  by  hard  and 
determined  fighting.  During  these  days  the  37th 
Division  cleared  Favreuil  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
2Sth  August,  after  much  confused  fighting.  On  the 
same  day  the  2nd  Division  captured  Sapignies  and 
Behagnies,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners.  ...  On 
the  27th  August  the  i8th  Division  secured  pos- 
session of  Trones  Wood,  after  an  all-day  struggle, 
in  the  course  of  which  troops  of  the  2nd  Guards 
Division,  fresh  from  reserve,  made  strong  but  un- 
successful counter-attacks.  Next  day  the  12th  Di- 
vision and  58th  Division  .  .  .  captured  Harde- 
court  and  the  spur  south  of  it,  overcoming  strong 
resistance.  Both  on  the  27th  and  28th  August  the 
38th  (Welsh)  Division  .  .  .  was  engaged  in  bitter 
fighting  about  Longueval  and  Delville  Wood,  and 
made  progress  in  company  with  the  17th  Division 
(Major-General  P.  R.  Robertson)  attacking  to- 
wards Flers.  Yielding  before  the  persistent  pres- 
sure of  our  attacks,  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
29th  August  the  enemy  evacuated  Bapaume,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  New  Zealand  Division.  On 
the  same  day  the  i8th  Division  entered  Combles, 
while  to  the  north  of  Bapaume  a  gallant  thrust  by 


the  sbth  and  S7th  Divisions  penetrated  the  en- 
emy's positions  as  far  as  Riencourt-lez-Cagni- 
court.  Though  our  troops  were  unable  at  this 
time  to  maintain  themselves  in  this  village  our 
line  was  established  on  the  western  and  north- 
ern outskirts  of  Bullecourt  and  Hendecourt.  By 
the  night  of  the  30th  August  the  line  of  the 
Fourth  and  Third  Armies  north  of  the  Somme  ran 
from  Clery-sur-Somme  past  the  western  edge  of 
Marrieres  Wood  to  Combles,  Lesboeufs,  Bancourt, 
Fremicourt  and  Vraucourt,  and  thence  to  the 
western  outskirts  of  Ecoust,  Bullecourt  and  Hende- 
court. Any  farther  advance  would  threaten  the 
enemy's  line  south  of  Peronne  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Somme,  to  which  our  progress  north  of  the 
river  had  already  forced  him  to  retreat.  This  lat- 
ter movement  had  been  commenced  on  the  26th 
August,  on  which  date  Roye  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  and  next  day  had  been  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral advance  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish forces  between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme.  By 
the  night  of  the  2Qth  August,  Allied  infantry 
had  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Somme  on  the 
whole  front  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nesle,  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  on  the  28th  August,  north- 
ward to  Peronne.  Farther  south  the  French  held 
Noyon." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch, 
Dec.   21,    1918. 

3.  Fight  for  Mont  St.  Quentin  and  the 
CAPTURE  OF  Peronne. — "During  these  days  an 
increase  in  hostile  artillery  fire,  and  the  frequency 
and  strength  of  the  German  counter-attacks  indi- 
cated that  our  troops  were  approaching  positions 
on  which  the  enemy  intended  to  stand,  at  any 
rate  for  a  period.  In  the  face  of  this  increased 
resistance,  by  a  brilliant  operation  commenced  on 
the  night  of  the  3oth-3ist  August,  the  2nd  Aus- 
tralian Division  (Major-General  C.  Rosenthal) 
stormed  Mont  St.  Quentin,  a  most  important  tac- 
tical feature  commanding  Peronne  and  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Somme  at  that  town.  Being  pre- 
vented by  floods  and  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from 
crossing  the  river  opposite  Mont  St.  Quentin,  the 
Sth  Australian  Infantry  Brigade  was  passed  across 
the  Somme  at  Feuillieres,  two  miles  farther  west, 
by  means  of  hastily  constructed  bridges.  By 
10.15  P-  ni.  on  the  30th  August,  the  brigade  had 
captured  the  German  trenches  east  of  Clery,  and 
was  assembled  in  them  ready  for  an  assault  which 
should  turn  the  German  positions  from  the  north- 
west. At  5  a.m.  on  the  31st  August  the  assault 
was  launched,  and,  despite  determined  opposi- 
tion, was  completely  successful.  Both  in  the  at- 
tack itself  and  in  the  course  of  repeated  counter- 
attacks, delivered  with  great  resolution  by  strong 
hostile  forces  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  night, 
fighting  was  exceptionally  severe,  and  the  taking 
of  the  position  ranks  as  a  most  gallant  achieve- 
ment. In  this  operation  nearly  1,000  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
killed.  On  the  ist  September,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  it,  Australian  troops  captured  Peronne. 
In  support  of  the  operation  against  Mont  St.  Quen- 
tin, on  the  morning  of  the  31st  August  the  left 
of  the  Fourth  Army  (the  3rd  Australian,  58th, 
47th  and  i8th  Divisions)  attacked  towards  Bou- 
chavesnes,  Rancourt,  and  Fregicourt,  and  by  suc- 
cessful fighting  on  this  and  the  following  day 
captured  these  villages  with  several  hundred  pris- 
oners. On  the  Third  Army  front  also  there  was 
hard  fighting  on  both  of  these  days.  At  the  close 
of  it  we  held  Sailly  Saillisel,  Morval,  Beaulencourt 
and   Riencourt-les-Bapaume,   and   were  established 
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on  the  ridges  east  of  Bancourt,  Fremicourt,  Vaulx 
Vraucourt  and  Longatte.  Troops  of  the  XVII. 
Corps  .  .  .  completed  the  capture  of  BuUecourt 
and  Hendecourt,  and,  following  up  their  advan- 
tage, during  the  night  took  Riencourt-les-Cagni- 
court    with   380    prisoners." — Ibid. 

4.  Results  of  the  battle  of  Bapaume. — "The 
ist  September  marks  the  close  of  the  second  stage 
in  the  British  offensive.  Having  in  the  first  stage 
freed  Amiens  by  our  brilliant  success  east  of  that 
town,  in  the  second  stage  the  troops  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Armies,  comprising  23  British  divi- 
-sions,  by  skilful  leading,  hard  fighting,  and  re- 
lentless and  unremitting  pursuit,  in  ten  days  had 


so,  from  one  intermediary  position  to  another; 
until  he  could  shelter  his  battered  divisions  be- 
hind the  Hindenburg  defences.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disorganization  which  had  been  caused 
by  our  attacks  on  the  8th  and  21st  August  had 
increased  under  the  pressure  of  our  advance,  and 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  steady  deterioration 
in  the  moral  of  his  troops.  Garrisons  left  as 
rearguards  to  hold  up  our  advance  at  important 
points  had  surrendered  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  threatened  with  isolation." — Ibid. 

5.  Withdrawal  from  Lys  salient. — "Mean- 
while, during  the  process  of  the  great  events 
briefly    recorded    above    and    in    immediate    con- 
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driven  35  German  divisions  from  one  side  of  the 
old  Somme  battlefield  to  the  other,  thereby  turn- 
ing the  line  of  the  river  Somme.  In  so  doing 
they  had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  the  heaviest 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  had  taken  from 
him  over  34,000  prisoners  and  270  guns.  For 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  battle  of  Bapaume, 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  the 
staff  arrangements  of  all  formations,  and  to  the 
most  able  conduct  of  the  oi>erations  of  the  Third 
Army  by  its  Commander,  General  Byng.  In  the 
obstinate  fighting  of  the  past  few  days  the  en- 
emy had  been  pressed  back  to  the  line  of  the 
Somme  River  and  the  high  ground  about  Roc- 
quigny  and  Beugny,  where  he  had  shown  an  in- 
tention to  stand  for  a  time.  Thereafter,  his  prob- 
able plan  was  to  retire  slowly,  when  forced  to  do 


sequence  of  them,  other  events  of  different  but 
scarcely  less  importance  were  taking  place  on  the 
northern  portion  of  our  front.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  enemy's  reserves  resulting  from  the  Allied 
attacks  made  the  shortening  of  the  German  line 
imperative.  The  obvious  sector  in  which  to  ef- 
fect such  a  shortening  was  the  Lys  front.  The 
enemy  had  only  maintained  himself  in  the  Lys  sa- 
lient under  the  constant  fire  of  our  guns  at  the 
expense  of  heavy  casualties,  not  only  to  his  in- 
fantry in  line,  but  to  his  artillery  and  troops  in 
back  areas.  With  the  abandonment  of  his  pro- 
jected offensive  against  the  Channel  Ports  all  reason 
had  gone  for  remaining  in  so  costly  a  salient, 
while  the  threat,  carefulh'  maintained  by  us,  of 
Briti.sh  attack  provided  an  additional  reason  for 
withdrawing.     Accordingly,    from   about   the    26th 
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July  the  enemy  had  been  actively  employed  in 
removing;  the  ammunition  and  stores  accumulated 
for  his  offensive,  and  as  early  as  the  5th  August 
he  had  begun  to  effect  local  withdrawals  on  the 
southern  llank  of  the  salient.  The  development 
of  our  own  and  the  French  offensives  hastened 
this  movement,  although  immense  cjuantities  of 
ammunition  still  remained  untouched.  On  the 
1 8th  August  out  patrols,  whose  activity  had  been 
constant,  were  able  to  make  a  considerable  ad- 
vance opposite  Merviile.  Next  day  Merville  itself 
was  taken,  and  our  line  advanced  on  the  whole 
front  from  the  Lawe  River  to  the  Plate  Becque. 
...  On  the  night  of  the  29th-3oth  August,  how- 
ever, impelled  alike  by  the  pressure  exerted  with- 
out remission  by  our  troops  on  the  spot  and 
by  the  urgency  of  events  elsewhere,  the  enemy 
commenced  an  extensive  retirement  on  the  whole 
of  the  Lys  front.  In  the  early  morning  of  the 
30th  August  our  troops  found  Bailleul  unoccu- 
pied, and  by  the  evening  of  that  day  our  ad- 
vanced detachments  had  reached  the  general  line 
Lacouture,  Lestrem,  Noote  Boom,  east  of  Bailleul. 
Thereafter,  the  enemy's  withdrawal  continued  rap- 
idly. At  certain  points,  indeed,  his  rearguards 
offered  vigorous  resistance,  notably  about  Neuve 
Eglise  and  Hill  63,  captured  with  a  number  of 
prisoners  by  the  36th  and  29th  Divisions;  but  by 
the  evening  of  the  6th  September  the  Lys  salient 
had  disappeared.  Kemmel  Hill  was  once  more  in 
our  hands,  and  our  troops  had  reached  the  gen- 
eral line  Givenchy,  Neuve  Chapelle,  Nieppe, 
Ploegsteert,    Voormezeele." — Ibid. 

(1)  Battle  of  the  Scarpe. — "By  the  25th  August 
our  advance  had  formed  a  salient  of  the  Ger- 
man positions  opposite  Arras,  and  the  proper 
moment  had  therefore  come  for  the  third  stage 
of  our  operations,  in  which  the  First  Army  should 
extend  the  flank  of  our  attack  to  the  north.  By 
driving  eastwards  from  Arras,  covered  on  the  left 
by  the  rivers  Scarpe  and  Sensee,  the  First  Army 
would  endeavour  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  Somme  battlefield,  and  cut  his  system  of  rail- 
way communications  which  ran  south-westwards 
across  their  front.  At  3  a.  m.  on  the  26th  Au- 
gust, the  Canadian  Corps  ...  on  the  right  of 
General  Home's  First  Army,  attacked  the  Ger- 
man positions  astride  the  Scarpe  River  with  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  Divisions  .  .  .  and  the  51st 
Division.  This  attack,  delivered  on  a  front  of 
about  5^  miles  and  closely  supported  by  the  left 
of  the  Third  Army,  was  completely  successful. 
By  noon  we  had  taken  Wancourt  and  Guemappe, 
and  had  stormed  the  hill  and  village  of  Monchy- 
le-Preux.  This  latter  postion  was  one  of  great 
natural  strength,  well  organized  for  defence,  and 
commanded  observation  of  much  importance. 
Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  later  in  the  day 
substantial  progress  was  made  to  the  east  of  these 
three  villages,  a  strong  counter-attack  east  of 
Monchy  being  successfully  repulsed.  North  of  the 
Scarpe  the  51st  Division  pushed  forward  their 
hne  towards  Roeux,  so  as  to  secure  an  easily 
defensible  base  of  departure  for  this  advance,  and 
by  a  successful  attack  during  the  evening  captured 
Greenland  Hill.  Their  opening  success  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  troops  of  the  First  Army  with 
the  greatest  energy,  and  on  the  following  day 
Cherisy,  Vis-en-Artois,  the  Bois  du  Sart,  Roeux 
and  Gavrelle  were  taken.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  they  had  gained  the  high  ground  east  of 
Cherisy  and  Haucourt,  had  captured  Eterpigny, 
and  cleared  the  area  between  the  Sensee  and 
Scarpe  Rivers  west  of  the  Trinquis  Brook.    North 


of  the  Scarpe,  Plouvain  was  held  by  us.  Our 
progress  brought  our  troops  to  within  assaulting 
distance  of  the  powerful  trench  system  running 
from  the  Hindenburg  Line  at  Queant  to  the  Lens 
defences  about  Drocourt,  the  breaking  of  which 
would  turn  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  organized 
positions  on  a  wide  front  southwards." — General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  21,  1918. 

1.  STOkMI.NG   OF   THE    DkoCOURT-QlEANT    Li.VE. 

"On  the  2nd  September  the  Drocourt-Queant 
Line  was  broken,  the  maze  of  trenches  at  the 
junction  of  that  line  and  the  Hindenburg  sys- 
tem was  stormed  and  the  enemy  was  thrown  into 
precipitate  retreat  on  the  whole  front  to  the 
south  of  it.  This  gallant  feat  of  arms  was  carried 
out  by  the  Canadian  Corps  of  the  First  Army, 
employing  the  ist  and  4th  Canadian  Divisions 
and  the  4th  English  Division,  and  the  XVII.  Corps 
of  the  Third  Army,  employing  the  S2nd,  57th,  and 
63rd  Divisions.  The  assault  of  the  Canadians  was 
launched  at  5  a.  m.  on  a  front  of  about  4;/^  miles 
south  of  the  Trinquis  Brook,  our  infantry  being 
supported  by  40  tanks  of  the  3rd  Tank  Brigade, 
and  assisted  by  a  mobile  force  of  motor  machine- 
gun  units,  Canadian  cavalry,  and  armoured  cars. 
The  attack  was  a  complete  success,  and  by  noon 
the  whole  of  the  elaborate  system  of  wire, 
trenches,  and  strong  points  constituting  the  Dro- 
court-Queant Line  on  the  front  of  our  advance 
was  in  our  hands.  On  the  right  the  attack  of  the 
XVH.  Corps,  launched  at  the  same  hour  by  the 
52nd  and  57th  Divisions,  directed  its  main  force 
on  the  triangle  of  fortifications  marking  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hindenburg  and  Drocourt-Queant  lines 
north-west  of  the  village  of  Queant.  .  .  .  During 
the  afternoon  our  farther  progress  met  with  con- 
siderable resistance  from  machine-gun  nests  sites 
in  woods  and  villages  and  on  the  reverse  slopes 
of  the  Dury  Ridge.  There  was  hard  fighting 
until  dusk,  especially  on  the  front  of  the  63rd  Di- 
vision and  of  the  4th  Division.  ...  By  night- 
fall our  troops  had  pushed  forward  to  a  depth 
of  over  three  miles  along  the  Arras-Cambrai  road, 
and  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Buissy.  Cag- 
nicourt,  Villers-des-Cagnicourt,  and  Dury  were 
in  our  hands.  During  the  day  8,000  prisoners  had 
been  taken  and  many  guns.  ...  In  the  battle 
of  the  Scarpe,  as  in  the  battles  of  Amiens  and 
Bapaume  and  the  victories  that  followed  them, 
staff  work  of  a  high  order  played  an  important 
part  in  our  success.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
the  First  Army  Commander,  General  Home,  and 
his  staff  for  the  excellence  of  their  arrange- 
ments."— Ibid. 

2.  Germans  in  Retreat. — "The  result  of  the 
battles  of  Amiens,  Bapaume,  and  the  Scarpe  now 
declared  itself.  During  the  night  of  the  2nd-3rd 
September  the  enemy  fell  back  rapidly  on  the 
whole  front  of  the  Third  Army  and  the  right 
of  the  First  Army.  By  the  end  of  the  day  he  had 
taken  up  positions  along  the  general  line  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord  from  Peronne  to  Ypres  and  thence 
east  of  Hermies,  Inchy-en-Artois,  and  Ecourt  St. 
Quentin  to  the  Sensee,  east  of  Lecluse.  On  the 
following  day  he  commenced  to  withdraw  also 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Somme  south  of 
Peronne,  and  by  the  night  of  the  8th  Septem- 
ber was  holding  the  general  line  Vermand,  Epehy, 
Havrincourt,  and  thence  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Canal  du  Nord.  The  withdrawal  was  con- 
tinued on  the  front  of  the  French  forces  on  our 
right.  On  the  6th  September  French  troops  oc- 
cupied Ham  and  Chauny,  and  by  8th  September 
had     reached     the     line     of     the     Crozat    Canal. 
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Throughout  this  hasty  retreat  our  troops  followed 
up  the  enemy  closely.  Many  of  his  rearguards 
were  cut  off  and  taken  prisoner;  on  numerous  oc- 
casions our  forward  guns  did  great  execution 
among  his  retiring  columns,  while  our  airmen  took 
full  advantage  of  the  remarkable  targets  offered 
them.  Great  quantities  of  material  and  many 
guns  fell  into  our  hands.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Scarpe  itself,  in  which  ten  British  divisions  at- 
tacked and  overthrew  thirteen  German  divisions, 
thereby  giving  the  signal  for  this  general  retreat, 
our  total  captures  amounted  to  over  16,000  pris- 
oners and  about  200  guns.  [The  Germans  were  now 
back  on  practically  a  straight  line  from  the  Scarpe 


different  defences  were  secured  and  our  line  ad- 
vanced to  within  assaulting  distance  of  the  en- 
emy's main  line  of  resistance.  On  the  12th  Sep- 
tember the  IV.  and  VI.  Corps  of  the  Third  Army 
attacked  on  a  front  of  about  five  miles  in  the 
Havrincourt  sector,  employing  troops  of  the  New 
Zealand,  37th,  62nd  and  2nd  Divisions.  The  vil- 
lages of  Trescault  and  Havrincourt  were  taken  by 
the  37th  and  62nd  Divisions  respectively,  and  posi- 
tions were  secured  which  were  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  view  of  future  operations.  On  Xht 
right  of  the  British  front  the  IX.  and  AustraUan 
Corps  continued  to  push  forward  with  light  forces. 
By  the  evening  of  the  17th  September,  as  the  re- 


(■REAT  HORDES  OF  GERMAN  PRISONERS 

Captured  by  the  British  in  the  August,    1918,   offensive   on    the    western    front    going   to    the    rear   under    British 

cavalry  guard. 


to   the   Aisne.]" — General   Sir   Douglas   Haig,   Dis- 
patch, Dec.  21,  1918. 

3.  Battle  of  Havrincourt  and  Epehv. — "North 
of  Havrincourt,  the  Canal  du  Nord,  behind  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  shelter,  with  the  open  slopes 
leading  down  to  it  swept  by  the  tire  of  the  Ger- 
man positions  on  the  east  bank,  could  scarcely  be 
taken  except  by  a  carefully  organized  attack.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  Havrincourt,  southwards, 
the  enemy's  main  line  of  resistance  was  the  well- 
known  Hindenburg  Line,  which,  after  passing 
through  that  village,  ran  south-cast  across  the 
Beaucamp,  La  Vacquerie  and  Bonavis  Ridges  to 
the  Scheldt  Canal  at  Bantouzellc,  whence  it  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  canal  to  St.  Quentin.  In 
front  of  this  trench  system  strong  German  forces 
held  formidable  positions  about  Havrincourt  and 
Epehy,  which  had  to  be  taken  before  a  final  at- 
tack on  the  Hindenburg  Line  could  be  under- 
taken. By  successful  operations  carried  out  during 
the   second    and    third    weeks   of   September   these 


suit  of  skilful  manoeuvring  and  well-executed  local 
attacks,  they  had  captured  Holnon  village  and 
wood  and  Maissemy,  and  were  closely  approach- 
ing Le  Verguier  and  Templeux-le-Guerard.  Next 
day,  at  7  a.m.,  on  the  i8th  September,  the  Fourth 
and  Third  Armies  attacked  in  heavy  rain  on  a 
front  of  about  seventeen  miles  from  Holnon  to 
Gouzeaucourt,  the  First  French  Army  co-operating 
south  of  Holnon.  A  small  number  of  tanks  accom- 
panied our  infantry,  and  were  of  great  assistance. 
In  this  operation,  our  troops  penetrated  to  a  depth 
of  three  miles  through  the  deep,  continuous,  and 
well-organized  defensive  belt  formed  by  the  old 
British  and  German  lines.  On  practically  the 
whole  front  our  objectives  were  gained  success- 
fully. ...  On  the  extreme  right  and  in  the  left 
centre  about  Epehy  the  enemy's  resistance  was 
very  determined,  and  in  these  sectors  troops  of 
the  6th,  12th,  i8th,  and  sSth  Divisions  had  severe 
fighting.  Before  nightfall,  however,  the  last  cen- 
tres of  resistance  in  Epehy  were  reduced,  and  both 
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in  this  area  and  on  our  right  aboat  Gricourt  local 
actions  during  the  succeeding  days  secured  for  us 
the  remainder  of  the  positions  required  for  an 
attack  on  the  main  Hindenburg  defences.  [Mean- 
while the  great  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  Americans  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  was  in  progress.  (See  below:  n.)J" — 
General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  21, 
1018. 

(m)  Detailed  summary  of  campaigns  on  all 
fronts  to  Nov.  11,  1918.— "The  British  Armies 
forced  the  Germans  to  retire  to  the  Hindenburg 
line,  and  shattered  them  to  the  north  of  Cambrai. 
The  2nd  British  Army  (Plumer)  recaptured  the 
crest  of  Mont  Kemmel  (August  31)  and  held 
Vpres.  The  pocket  of  the  Lys  was  emptied;  the 
front  line  of  the  Allies  was  established  from  Ypres 
to  Rheims.  On  September  28  the  Belgian  Army 
in  Flanders,  inspired  and  cheered  by  the  successes 
of  the  Allies  prepared  to  advance.  The  6th  French 
Army  (Degoutte)  was  placed  under  orders  of 
King  Albert.  The  2nd  British  Army  (Plumer) 
occupied  the  right.  The  crest  of  Flanders  was 
won.  Dixmude,  Messines  were  recaptured.  The 
Allies  took  q,ooo  prisoners,  and  200  guns.  But  bad 
weather  and  inundations  checked  further  advance 
from  October  i  to  October  14.  The  first  part  of 
the  campaign  for  the  liberation  of  occupied  terri- 
tory which  ended  on  October  i  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture by  the  .Allies  of  150,000  men  and  2,000  guns. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  Foch  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  great  operation  he  had  planned  for 
on  the  Lorraine  front  to  capture  Metz,  penetrate 
the  province  and  cut  German  communication  with 
their  base  on  the  Rhine,  and  by  an  encircling  move- 
ment force  the  enemy  to  capitulate.  He  proposed 
to  employ  in  this  operation  the  loth  French  Army 
(Mangin)  withdrawn  from  the  Central  group,  the 
8th  Army  (Gerard)  which  was  in  Lorraine,  and 
the  American  Armies;  an  assembly  of  about  500,- 
000  men  under  the  Chief  Command  of  General 
de  Castelnau.  Meanwhile  Foch  continued  for 
some  time  to  carry  out  methodically  successive 
'pushes'  of  his  left  wing  which  had  produced  such 
fortunate  results.  When  the  advance  of  the  left 
wing  was  resumed  on  October  14,  General  De- 
Routte's  Army  occupied  the  Thielt  plateau.  The 
Belgians  entered  Thourout,  October  16,  and  Ostend 
on  the  following  day,  when  the  British  also  lib- 
erated Lille  and  Donai.  On  the  right  wing  the 
Americans  shared  in  the  victory,  reducing  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  which  since  September  IQ14  formed 
an  offensive  bridge-head  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse.  On  September  12,  fourteen  American  divi- 
sions with  three  French  divisions  cooperating  at- 
tacked. The  Germans  abandoned  the  position, 
losing  15,000  men  as  prisoners.  The  ist  American 
Army  (Liggett)  cooperating  with  the  4th  French 
Army  (Couraud)  cleared  the  sector  between  the 
Argonne  and  the  Meuse  as  far  as  Montfaucon  on 
September  27.  The  German  Brunhild  line,  as  their 
defense  line  in  this  sector  was  called,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Allies.  On  the  left  wing  the  Germans 
abandoned  without  fighting  during  the  night  of 
August  1-2,  Lens  and  Armentieres.  On  October 
8  the  three  British  armies  of  Home,  Byng,  and 
Rawlinson  and  Debeney's  ist  French  Army  at- 
tacked the  Bohain  plateau;  the  enemy  lost  8,000 
prisoners  and  150  guns.  Cambrai  was  occupied 
October  9,  and  le  Cateau  the  loth.  On  the  right 
wing  Vouziers  was  captured  on  October  12.  The 
Argonne  was  entirely  cleared  by  November  2, 
on  which  date  the  Americans  occupied  Busancy. 
On  the  left  wing  the  Allies  win  in   rapid  succes- 


sion;  Audenarde,  November  i,  Landrecies  Novem- 
ber 4,  and  Guise,  by  Debeney's  Army,  November 
10.  The  retreat  of  the  German  armies  spread 
everywhere.  Their  rear-guards  offered  only  brief 
resistance  while  attempting  to  evacuate  war  ma- 
terial. On  November  5  when  the  Germans  began 
a  general  retreat  Marshal  Foch  telegraphed  to  the 
Commanders-in-Chief:  'The  enemy  disorganized 
by  our  repeated  attacks  gives  ground  along  the 
whole  front.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  and 
hasten  our  efforts.  I  appeal  to  the  energy  and 
initiative  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  to  render 
decisive  the  results  obtained.'  The  drive  against 
the  enemy  was  vigorously  pressed.  The  Armies 
of  Generals  Gouraud  and  Guillaumat  reached 
Mezieres.  On  November  10  the  French  and 
Americans  controlled  Sedan ;  Debeny  occupied 
Chinay ;  the  British  Armies  reached  Mons  and 
Maubeuge,  November  9  and  10;  the  Belgians 
entered  Ghent.  At  the  time  when  the  Germans 
were  appealing  to  President  Wilson  for  an  armis- 
tice. Marshal  Foch  had  planned  a  great  offensive 
in  Lorraine  which  General  de  Castelnau  was  to 
carry  out." — General  G.  L.  Niox,  La  grande  guerre. 
(n)  St.  Mihiel. — "At  Bombon  on  July  24  there 
was  a  conference  of  all  the  Commanders  in  Chief 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  Allied  operations. 
Each  presented  proposals  for  the  employment  01 
the  armies  under  his  command  and  these  formed 
the  basis  of  future  cooperation  of  the  Allies.  It 
was  emphatically  determined  that  the  Allied  atti- 
tude should  be  to  maintain  the  offensive.  As 
the  first  operation  of  the  American  Army,  the 
reduction  of  the  salient  of  St.  Mihiel  was  to  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  the  necessary  troops  and 
material  could  be  made  available.  On  account  of 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  country  it  was  especially 
important  that  the  movement  be  undertaken  and 
finished  before  the  fall  rains  should  begin,  which 
was  usually  about  the  middle  of  September.  Ar- 
rangements were  concluded  for  successive  relief  of 
American  divisions  and  the  organization  of  the 
First  American  Army  under  my  personal  com- 
mand was  announced  on  August  10,  with  La  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre  as  headquarters.  This  Army  nomi- 
nally assumed  control  of  a  portion  of  the  Vesle 
front,  although  at  the  same  time  directions  were 
given  for  its  secret  concentration  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector.  The  force  of  American  soldiers  in  France 
at  that  moment  was  sufficient  to  carry  out  this 
offensive,  but  they  were  dispersed  along  the  front 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Channel.  The  three  Army 
Corps  headquarters  to  participate  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
attack  were  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Fifth.  The 
First  was  on  the  Vesle,  the  Fourth  at  Toul,  and 
the  Fifth  not  yet  completely  organized.  To  as- 
semble combat  divisions  and  service  troops  and 
undertake  a  major  operation,  within  the  short  pe- 
riod available  and  with  staffs  so  recently  organized, 
was  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Our  deficiencies  in 
Artillery,  Aviation,  and  special  troops,  caused  by 
the  shipment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  Infantry 
and  Machine  Guns  during  the  summer,  were 
largely  met  by  the  French.  The  reduction  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  was  important,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  interrupting  traffic  on  the 
Paris-Nancy  Railroad  by  artillery  fire  and  would 
free  the  railroad  leading  north  through  St.  Mihiel 
to  Verdun.  It  would  also  provide  us  with  an 
advantageous  base  of  departure  for  an  attack 
against  the  Metz-Sedan  Railroad  system  which  was 
vital  to  the  German  armies  west  of  Verdun,  and 
against  the  Briey  Iron  Basin  which  was  necessary 
for    the    production    of    German    armament    and 
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munitions."— General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report, 
Sept.  I,  1919. 

I.  General  plan  of  operation. — The  general 
plan  was  to  make  simultaneous  attacks  against  the 
flanks  of  the  salient.  The  ultimate  objective  was 
tentatively  fixed  as  the  general  line  Marieulles 
(east  of  the  Moselle) — heights  south  of  Gorze- 
Mars  la  Tour-Etain.  The  operation  contemplated 
the  use  on  the  western  face  of  3  or  4  American 
divisions,  supported  by  the  attack  of  6  divisions 
of  the  Second  French  Army  on  their  left,  while 
7  American  divisions  would  attack  on  the  south- 
ern face,  and  3  French  divisions  would  press  the 
enemy  at  the  tip  of  the  salient.  As  the  part  to 
be  taken  by  the  Second  French  Army  would  be 
closely  related  to  the  attack  of  the  First  American 
Army,  General  Petain  placed  all  the  French  troops 
involved  under  my  personal  command.  By  August 
30,  the  concentration  of  the  scattered  divisions, 
corps,  and  army  troops,  of  the  qualities  of  supplies 
and  munitions  required,  and  the  necessary  con- 
struction of  light  railways  and  roads,  were  well 
under  way.  In  accordance  with  the  previous  gen- 
eral consideration  of  operations  at  Bombon  on 
July  24,  an  allied  offensive  extending  practically 
along  the  entire  active  front  was  eventually  to  be 
carried  out.  After  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector  the  Americans  were  to  cooperate  in  the 
concerted  effort  of  the  Allied  armies.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  conference  of  July  24,  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  different  operations  already  planned 
might  carry  us  could  not  be  then  foreseen,  espe- 
cially if  the  results  expected  were  achieved  before 
the  season  was  far  advanced.  It  seemed  reason- 
able at  that  time  to  look  forward  to  a  combined 
offensive  for  the  autumn,  which  would  give  no 
respite  to  the  enemy  and  would  increase  our  ad- 
vantage for  the  inauguration  of  succeeding  opera- 
tions extending  into  1919.  On  August  30,  a  fur- 
ther discussion  with  Marshal  Foch  was  held  at 
my  headquarters  at  Ligny-en-Barrois.  In  view  of 
the  new  successes  of  the  French  and  British  near 
Amiens  and  the  continued  favorable  results  toward 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  on  the  French  front,  it 
was  now  believed  that  the  limited  allied  offensive, 
which  was  to  prepare  for  the  campaign  of  1919, 
might  be  carried  further  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  by  Marshal 
Foch  that  the  general  operations  as  far  as  the 
American  Army  was  concerned  should  be  carried 
out  in  detail  by:  {a)  An  attack  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Argonne  by  the  Second  French  Army, 
reinforced  by  from  4  to  6  American  divisions. 
(6)  A  French-American  attack,  extending  from  the 
Argonne  west  to  the  Souain  Road,  to  be  executed 
on  the  right  by  an  American  Army  astride  the 
Aisne  and  on  the  left  by  the  Fourth  French  Army. 
To  carry  out  these  attacks  the  10  to  11  American 
divisions  suggested  for  the  St.  Mihiel  operation 
and  the  4  to  6  for  the  Second  French  Army, 
would  leave  8  to  10  divisions  for  an  American 
Army  on  the  Aisne.  It  was  proposed  that  the  St. 
Mihiel  operation  should  be  initiated  on  September 
10  and  the  other  two  on  September  15  and  20, 
respectively.  The  plan  suggested  for  the  American 
participation  in  these  operations  was  not  acceptable 
to  me  because  it  would  require  the  immediate  sepa- 
ration of  the  recently  formed  First  American  Army 
into  several  groups,  mainly  to  assist  French  armies. 
This  was  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
forming  a  distinct  American  Army,  for  which  my 
contention  had  been  insistent.  An  enormous 
amount  of  preparation  had  already  been  made  in 
construction    of    roads,    railroads,    regulating    sta- 


tions, and  other  installations  looking  to  the  use 
and  supply  of  our  armies  on  a  particular  front. 
The  inherent  disinclination  of  our  troops  to  serve 
under  allied  commanders  would  have  grown  and 
American  morale  would  have  suffered.  My  posi- 
tion was  stated  quite  clearly  that  the  strategical 
employment  of  the  First  Army  as  a  unit  would  be 
undertaken  where  desired,  but  its  disruption  to 
carry  out  these  proposals  would  not  be  entertained. 
"A  further  conference  at  Marshal  Foch's  head- 
quarters was  held  on  September  2,  at  which  Gen- 
eral Petain  was  present.  After  discussion  the 
question  of  employing  the  American  Army  as  a 
unit  was  conceded.  The  essentials  of  the  strategi- 
cal decision  previously  arrived  at  provided  that 
the  advantageous  situation  of  the  Allies  should  be 
exploited  to  the  utmost  by  vigorously  continuing 
the  general  battle  and  extending  it  eastward  to  the 
Meuse.  All  the  Allied  armies  were  to  be  employed 
in  a  converging  action.  The  British  armies,  sup- 
ported by  the  left  of  the  French  armies,  were 
to  pursue  the  attack  in  the  direction  of  Cambrai ; 
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the  center  of  the  French  armies,  west  of  Rheims, 
would  continue  the  actions,  already  begun,  to 
drive  the  enemy  beyond  the  Aisne;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  supported  by  the  right  of  the  French 
armies,  would  direct  its  attack  on  Sedan  and 
Mezieres.  It  should  be  recorded  that  although 
this  general  offensive  was  fully  outlined  at  the 
conference  no  one  present  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  final  victory  could  be  won  in  1918.  In 
fact,  it  was  believed  by  the  French  high  command 
that  the  Meuse-Argonne  attack  could  not  be 
pu.shed  much  beyond  Montfaucon  before  the  ar- 
rival of  winter  would  force  a  cessation  of  opera- 
tions. The  choice  between  the  two  sectors,  that 
east  of  the  Aisne  including  the  Argonne  Forest, 
or  the  Champagne  sector,  was  left  to  me.  In  my 
opinion,  no  other  Allied  troops  had  the  morale  or 
the  offensive  spirit  to  overcome  successfully  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  sector 
and  our  plans  and  installations  had  been  prepared 
for  an  expansion  of  operations  in  that  direction. 
So  the  Meuse-Argonne  front  was  chosen.  The 
entire  sector  of  150  kilometers  of  front,  extending 
from  Port-sur-Seille,  east  of  the  Moselle,  west 
to   include    the   Argonne   Forest,   was  accordingly 
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placed  under  my  command,  including  all  French 
divisions  then  in  that  zone.  The  First  American 
Army  was  to  proceed  with  the  St.  Mihiel  opera- 
tion, after  which  the  ojx^ration  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  western  edj;e  of  the  Ar^;onne  Forest  was 
to  be  prepared  and  launched  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 25. 

"As  a  result  «f  these  decisions,  the  depth  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  operation  was  limited  to  the  line 
VigneuUes-Thiaucourt-Regnieville.  The  number  of 
divisions  to  be  used  was  reduced  and  the  time 
shortened.  18  to  ig  divisions  were  to  be  in  the 
front  line.  There  were  4  French  and  15  American 
divisions  available,  6  of  which  would  be  in  reserve, 
while  the  two  flank  divisions  of  the  front  line  were 
not  to  advance.  Furthermore,  2  Army  Corps 
headquarters,  with  their  corps  troops,  practically 
all  the  Army  Artillery  and  Aviation,  and  the  First, 
Second,  and  Fourth  Divisions,  the  first  two  des- 
tined to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
attack,  were  all  due  to  be  withdrawn  and  started 
for  the  Meuse-Argonne  by  the  fourth  clay  of  the 
battle.  The  salient  had  been  held  by  the  Germans 
since  September,  1Q14.  It  covered  the  most  sensi- 
tive section  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  western 
front;  namely,  the  Mezieres-Sedan-Metz  Railroad 
and  the  Briey  Iron  Basin;  it  threatened  the  entire 
region  between  Verdun  and  Nancy,  and  interrupted 
the  main  rail  line  from  Paris  to  the  east.  Its  pri- 
mary strength  lay  in  the  natural  defensive  features 
of  the  terrain  itself.  The  western  face  of  the 
salient  extended  along  the  rugged,  heavily  wooded 
eastern  heights  of  the  Meuse;  the  southern  face 
followed  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  for  8  kilometers 
to  the  east  and  then  crossed  the  plain  of  the 
Woevre,  including  within  the  German  lines  the 
detached  heights  of  Loupmont  and  Montsec  which 
dominated  the  plain  and  afforded  the  enemy  un- 
usual facilities  for  observation.  The  enemy  had 
reinforced  the  positions  by  every  artificial  means 
during  a  period  of  four  years." — General  J.  J. 
Pershing,  Fijial  report,  Sept.  i,  IQIQ. 

2.  Position  of  American  troops. — "On  the  night 
of  Sept.  II  the  troops  of  the  First  Army  were 
deployed  in  position.  On  the  southern  face  of  the 
salient  was  the  ist  Corps,  Major  Gen.  Liggett 
commanding,  with  the  82d,  igth,  sth  and  2d  Divi- 
sions in  line,  extending  from  the  Moselle  west- 
ward. On  its  left  was  the  4th  Corps,  Major  Gen. 
Joseph  T.  Dickman  commanding,  with  the  98th, 
42d  and  ist  Divisions,  the  left  of  this  corps  being 
opposite  Montsec.  These  two  army  corps  were 
to  deliver  the  principal  attack,  the  line  pivoting 
on  the  centre  division  of  the  ist  Corps.  The  ist 
Division,  on  the  left  of  the  4th  Corps,  was  charged 
with  the  double  mission  of  covering  its  own  flank 
while  advancing  some  twenty  kilometers  due  north 
toward  the  heart  of  the  salient,  where  it  was  to 
make  contact  with  the  troops  of  the  5th  Corps. 
On  the  western  face  of  the  salient  lay  the  sth 
Corps,  Major  Gen.  George  H.  Cameron  command- 
ing, with  the  26th  Division,  isth  French  Colonial 
Division  and  the  4th  Division  in  line,  from 
Mouilly  west  to  Les  Eparges  and  north  to  Watron- 
ville.  Of  these  three  divisions  the  26th  alone  was 
to  make  a  deep  advance  directed  southeast  toward 
Vigneulles.  The  French  division  was  to  make  a 
short  progression  to  the  edge  of  the  heights  in 
order  to  cover  the  left  of  the  26th.  The  4th 
Division  was  not  to  advance.  In  the  centre,  be- 
tween our  4th  and  Sth  Army  Corps,  was  the  2d 
French  Colonial  Corps,  Major  Gen.  E.  J.  Blondlat 
commanding,  covering  a  front  of  forty  kilometers 
with  three  small   French   divisions.    These  troops 


were  to  follow  up  the  retirement  of  the  enemy 
from  the  tip  of  the  salient."— /^/ J.— "St.  Mihiel 
introduced  four  new  divisions  to  active  warfare. 
The  82nd  Division,  draft  men  from  Georgia  under 
Major-General  George  P.  Duncan,  was  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line.  It  had  no  advance  to 
make  but  carried  out  what  is  called  a  holding 
attack,  designed  to  keep  the  enemy  opposite  from 
sending  help  elsewhere.  Next  to  the  82nd  was 
another  new  division,  the  90th  from  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  under  Major-General  Henry  T.  Allen. 
It  did  participate  in  the  attack,  and  accomplished 
in  good  style  the  small  mission  it  was  given  by 
four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  The  Sth, 
a  new  regular  division,  did  its  somewhat  larger 
task  in  similar  manner.  These  three  new  divisions 
were  all  together  on  the  right  of  the  line.  Nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  attack  was  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  draft  divisions,  trained  by  General  Wood 
at  Camp  Funston.  It  kept  abreast  of  the  fast 
company  on  either  side  of  it — the  42nd  (the  Rain- 
bow) under  Major-General  Menohcr,  and  the 
2nd,  the  regular  and  Marine  divis.ons  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Soissons  fame." — A.  W.  Page,  Oiir  no 
days  jighting,  pp.   72-73- 

3.  American  advance  and  victory. — "It  was  the 
regular  infantry  brigade  of  the  2nd  that  did  the 
attacking  at  St.  Mihiel.  Its  task  was  to  cover 
almost  six  miles  to  tl;e  hills  beyond  Thiaucourt  on 
the  first  day — a  much  longer  advance  than  that  of 
the  sth  Division  on  its  right.  It  was  not  so  far 
as  the  8gth  advance  on  the  other  side,  but  it  was 
the  only  long  advance  required  of  any  division  over 
hilly  and  difficult  country.  The  other  long  advances 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Rupt«  de  Mad  valley. 
The  brigade  of  the  2nd  went  its  six  miles  in  eight 
and  one-half  hours,  collected  more  than  3,000  pris- 
one  s  and  much  material,  including  five  railroad 
trains.  The  commander  of  the  brigade  reported 
that  had  the  advance  been  two  hours  slower,  half 
these  results  would  not  have  been  achieved.  This 
was  evidently  true  all  along  the  line.  The  speed 
of  the  American  attack  caught  material  and  men 
when  the  German  command  had  every  reason  to 
expect  would  escape,  considering  the  promptness 
with  which  their  retreat  commenced.  The  ist 
Division  did  its  part  as  usual.  It  performed  in 
such  manner  that  for  the  second  time  its  com- 
manding general  left  it  to  become  a  corps  com- 
mander. It  had  given  General  Bullard  to  the  III. 
Corps  after  Cantigny,  and  General  Charles  P. 
Summerall  to  the  V.  Corps  during  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle.  From  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  the  salient  was  blotted  out.  From  then  on  the 
French  26th  Division  bagged  the  prisoners  who 
were  trapped  and  our  lines  were  pushed  forward 
after  the  retreating  Germans  until  we  were  ordered 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  solidly  held,  previously 
fortified  Une  which  the  Germans  had  made  behind 
the  salient.  This  was  the  first  battle  under  Amer- 
ican command — certainly  a  most  auspicious  be- 
ginning. Our  total  casualties  (including  the  French 
troops  involved)  were  about  7,000.  The  German 
prisoners  numbered  14,439,  w'ith  443  guns.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  both  new  and  old  divisions 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  staff  plans  did  not  mean 
that  we  had  made  a  perfectly  working  army.  In 
the  first  place,  to  stage  the  artillery  fire  on  the 
scale  planned  we  had  to  borrow  a  lot  of  French 
guns.  Likewise  the  rather  unusual  concentration 
of  aircraft  made  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
'General  William  Mitchell  was  possible  only  by  the 
use  of  French  planes  by  Americans  as  well  as  by 
the  loan  of  French  squadrons  complete.  .  .  .  More- 
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over,  there  were  many  indications  that  we  had  still 
much  to  learn  of  the  refinements  of  modern  war. 
In  the  line  of  supply  back  of  the  26th  Division, 
for  instance,  on  the  morning  of  the  attack  a  road 
in  plain  view  of  German  observation  and  within 
easy  artillery  range  was  filled  with  every  known 
miUtary  vehicle  all  blissfully  rolling  along  toward 
the  front.  For  a  seemingly  incredible  while  the 
Germans  let  this  go  on.  But  finally  they  registered 
on  a  piece  of  the  road  and  began  shelling.  The 
procession  stopped  behind  the  spot.  But  every 
once  in  a  while  a  motorcycUst  would  get  through 
the  stalled  transport  to  the  edge  of  the  shelled 
area,  wave  his  hat  at  the  waiting  audience,  turn  on 
full  speed,  and  run  for  it.  Mounted  men  would 
do  the  same  and  go  galloping  through  the  shelled 
area.  Even  a  Ford  or  two  tried  it.  Running  the 
gauntlet  became  a  regular  game.     There  is  some- 


lery    fired    more    than     1,000,000    shells    in    four 
hours." — Infantry  Journal,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  231. 

(o)  Battle  of  Cambrai  and  the  Hindenburg 
line. — "The  Germans  still  held  many  dominating 
positions  in  the  battle  zone  such  as  the  hills  east 
of  Ypres,  the  Wytschaete-Messines  Ridge,  the  St. 
Gobain  elevation,  the  main  part  of  the  heights  of 
the  Aisne,  and  the  elevations  northeast  of  Rheims. 
Their  Siegfrid  position  was  still  intact  and  was  be- 
ing extended  south  eastward  in  the  so-called  Hund- 
ing  and  Brynhild  zones,  covering  the  vital  line  of 
communications  formed  by  the  lateral  railway 
through  Sedan  and  Longuyon.  But  the  Allies  had 
released  their  own  most  important  connecting  hnes 
along  the  front.  The  British  and  French  were  close 
to  the  Siegfrid  Line.  By  September  24th  the  stage 
was  set  for  a  comprehensive  attack,  inaugurating 
the  supreme  offensive.    The  general  nature  of  the 
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thing  fascinatingly  American  about  this  perform- 
ance, but  it  cannot  be  classed  as  scientific  war. 
At  St.  Mihiel  the  infantry,  especially  in  the  main 
attack,  were  equipped  with  coloured  panels  with 
which  to  signal  to  the  airplanes  overhead  who 
they  were,  so  that  the  airplanes  could  report  it 
back  quickly.  They  failed  to  do  it.  The  plans 
for  the  artillery  and  transport  to  follow  the  ad- 
vance were  not  particularly  well  handled  by  the 
military  police,  and  traffic  jams  occurred.  The 
power  behind  this  young  and  fresh  army  was  so 
great  that,  despite  the  rough  edges  of  its  perform- 
ance, it  succeeded  in  an  e.xtraordinary  way.  But 
the  seeming  brilliance  of  the  performance  did  not 
blind  the  divisional  and  corps  commanders  to  the 
lack  of  technique  in  the  fine  points  of  modern  war. 
Their  reports  of  the  engagi-mcnt  arc  made  uj) 
almost  entirely  of  analyses  of  defects  in  their  or- 
ganizations, and  suggested  remedies." — Ibid.,  pp. 
73-76. — "The  most  intense  concentration  of  artil- 
lery fire  ever  recorded  was  that  of  the  American 
troops  in  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel,  when  our  artil- 


final  operations  was  determined  by  the  convex  out- 
Hne  of  the  German  front  in  Northern  France  and 
Belgium  and  the  main  feature  of  the  German  system 
of  communications.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  Ar- 
dennes lying  behind  the  middle  of  the  arc  formed 
by  the  German  front  separated  the  stream  of  Ger- 
man military  traffic  into  two  distinct  channels  nar- 
rowing down  to  practically  single  railways  lines 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively.  Liege 
and  Longuyon  were  keys  to  the  German  systems 
of  supply.  The  main  lateral  railway  line  through 
Longuyon  and  Sedan  were  the  most  susceptible 
part  of  the  whole  German  war  zone.  In  view  of 
these  conditions,  the  general  offensive  of  the  .Mlies 
was  to  take  (he  i)art  of  a  double  enveloping  move- 
ment combined  with  pressure  on  all  parts  of  the 
German  front.  More  particularly,  the  British  and 
French  in  front  of  the  Siegfrid  i)osilion  would  drive 
the  German  center  back  on  the  rugged  region  of  the 
Ardennes,  while  Gouraud  and  Pershing  fouglit  their 
way  to  the  vital  hne  of  communications  miming 
through    Meziercs    and    Sedan.     While    the    Allies 
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battered  all  parts  of  the  German  front,  Haig  in  the 
center  and  Gouraud  and  Pershing  on  the  right 
would  strike  the  deadly  blows." — G.  H.  Allen 
et  al.,  Great  War,  v.  s,  pp.  334-335. — "The  battle 
of  Cambrai  .  .  .  culminated  in  the  capture  of 
the  last  remaining  sectors  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line.  .  .  .  Between  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Quentin  and  the  Scheldt  the  [British]  Fourth, 
Third  and  First  Armies,  in  the  order  named,  occu- 
pied on  the  evening  of  the  26th  September  a  line 
running  from  the  village  of  Selency  (west  of  St. 
Quentin)  to  Gricourt  and  Pontruet  and  thence  east 
of  Villeret  and  Lempire  to  Villers  Guislain  and 
Gouzeaucourt,  both  exclusive.  Thereafter  the  line 
continued  northwards  to  Havrincourt  and  Moeuvres 
and  thence  along  the  west  side  of  the  Canal  du 
Nord  to  the  floods  of  the  Sensee  at  Ecourt  St. 
Quentin.  On  the  First  and  Third  Army  fronts 
strong  positions  covering  the  approaches  to  Cam- 
brai between  the  Nord  and  Scheldt  canals,  includ- 
ing the  section  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  itself  north 
of  Gouzeaucourt,  were  still  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion."— General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
21,  1918. 

1.  Battle  opened. — "On  the  morning  of  the  26th 
September  French  and  American  forces  attacked 
on  both  sides  of  the  Argonne,  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Suippe  river.  The  attack  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  plan  from  the  commencement.  On  the 
right  strong  resistance  was  encountered  at  Beau- 
camp.  Several  strong  counter-attacks  were  made 
during  the  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  in  spite 
of  them  troops  of  the  sth  and  42nd  Divisions  suc- 
cessfully established  the  right  flank  of  our  attack 
between  Beaucamp  and  Ribecourt.  The  3rd 
Division  moved  forward  with  the  Guards,  forcing 
the  crossings  of  the  Canal  in  face  of  heavy  fire 
from  machine  guns  and  forward  field  guns  and 
captured  Ribecourt  and  Flesquieres.  ...  As  soon 
as  the  line  of  the  Canal  had  been  secured  our  en- 
gineer troops  commenced  the  construction  of 
bridges,  completing  their  task  with  remarkable 
speed  and  working  with  great  gallantry  under  the 
fire  of  the  German  guns.  Greatly  assisted  by  their 
efforts  our  advance  continued.  ...  On  the  left 
the  ist  Canadian  Division,  having  seized  Sains-lez- 
Marquion  early  in  the  attack,  advanced  with  the 
nth  Division  .  .  .  and  took  Haynecourt,  while  the 
latter  division  captured  Epinoy  and  Oisy-le-Ver- 
ger.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  day  our  troops  had 
reached  the  general  line  Beaucamp-Ribecourt-Fon- 
taine-Notre-Dame  —  east  of  Haynecourt-Epinoy- 
Oisy-le-Verger,  and  had  taken  over  10,000  prisoners 
and  200  guns.  Next  day  the  advance  on  this  front 
was  continued,  and  Gouzeaucourt.  Marcoing, 
Noyelles-sur-l'Escaut,  Fontaine-Notre-Dame,  Sailly, 
and  Palluel  were  taken.  At  Marcoing  our  troof)s 
established  themselves  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scheldt  Canal,  and  on  the  northern  flank  entered 
Aubencheul-au-Bac." — Ibid. 

2.  HiNDEXBURG  LINE  BROKEN. — "The  heavy  and 
continuous  bombardment  opened  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  September  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Fourth  Army  along  its  whole  front  without  inter- 
mission for  two  days.  The  intensity  of  our  fire 
drove  the  enemy's  garrisons  to  take  refuge  in  their 
deep  dugouts  and  tunnels,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  his  carrying  parties  to  bring  up  food  and 
ammunition.  At  5.50  a.m.  on  the  2C)th  September, 
under  an  intense  artillery  barrage,  General  Rawlin- 
son's  Fourth  Army  attacked  on  a  front  of  12  miles, 
between  Holnon  and  Vendhuille,  with  the  IX.,  IL 
American  .  .  .  and  III.  Corps,  a  strong  force  of 
tanks,  manned  by  British  and  American  crews, 
accompanying  the  infantry.     On  the  right   of   the 


Fourth  Army  the  French  First  Army  continued  the 
line  of  attack  in  the  St.  Quentin  sector.  On  the_ 
left  the  \'.  and  IV.  Corps  of  the  Third  .Army  had 
attacked  at  an  earhcr  hour  between  Vendhuille  and 
Marcoing,  and  had  heavy  fighting  about  Villers 
Guislain,  Gonnclieu,  and  Welsh  Ridge.  On  the 
Fourth  .\rmy  front,  the  46th  Division  (Major  Gen- 
eral G.  F.  Boyd)  greatly  distinguished  itself  in 
the  capture  of  Bellenglise.  The  village  is  situated 
in  tlje  angle  of  the  Scheldt  Canal,  which,  after 
running  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Bellicourt, 
here  bends  sharply  to  the  east  towards  the  Le 
Tronquoy  Tunnel.  Equipped  with  lifebelts,  and 
carrying  mats  and  rafts,  the  46th  Division  stormed 
the  western  arm  of  the  canal  at  Bellenglise  and  to 
the  north  of  it,  some  crossing  the  canal  on  foot- 
bridges which  the  enemy  was  given  no  time  to 
destroy,  others  dropping  down  the  sheer  sides  of 
the  canal  wall,  and,  having  swum  or  waded  to  the 
far  side,  climbing  up  the  farther  wall  to  the  Ger- 
man trench  lines  on  the  eastern  bank.  Having 
captured  these  trenches,  the  attacking  .troops  swung 
to  the  right  and  took  from  flank  and  rear  the 
German  defences  along  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
canal  and  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  canal, 
capturing  many  prisoners  and  German  batteries 
in  action  before  the  enemy  had  had  time  to  realize 
the  new  direction  of  the  attack.  .  .  .  On  the  re- 
mainder of  the  front,  also,  our  attack  met  with 
remarkable  success.  South  of  Bellenglise,  the  ist 
Division  (Major-General  E.  P.  Strickland),  with 
the  6th  Division  covering  their  flank,  crossed  the 
ridge  north-west  of  Thorigny  and  reached  the 
west  end  of  the  Le  Tronquoy  Tunnel.  Here  they 
gained  touch  with  the  42nd  Division,  who  had 
passed  through  the  46th  Division  and  taken  Lehau- 
court  and  Magny  la  Fosse.  North  of  Bellenglise, 
the  30th  American  Division  (Major-General  E.  M. 
Lewis) ,  having  broken  through  the  deep  defences 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  stormed  Bellicourt  and 
seized  Nauroy.  On  their  left  the  27th  American 
Division  (Major-General  J.  F.  O'Ryan)  met  with 
very  heavy  enfilade  machine-gun  fire,  but  pressed 
on  with  great  gallantry  as  far  as  Bony,  where  a 
bitter  struggle  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the 
village.  Fighting  on  the  whole  front  of  the  II. 
American  Corps  was  severe,  and  in  Bellicourt,  Nau- 
roy, Gillemont  Farm,  and  at  a  number  of  other 
points  amid  the  intricate  defences  of  the  Hinden- 
burg Line,  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  held  out 
with  grea*^  obstinacy  for  many  hours.  These  points 
of  resistance  were  gradually  overcome,  either  by 
the  support  troops  of  the  American  divisions  or 
by  the  sth  and  3rd  Australian  Divisions  (Major- 
Generals  Sir  J.  J.  T.  Hobbs  and  J.  Gellibrand), 
which,  moving  up  close  behind  the  American  troops, 
were  soon  heavily  engaged.  On  the  left  of  the 
attack  the  12th  and  i8th  Divisions  cleared  the 
slopes  above  Vendhuille.  Meanwhile,  the  Third 
Army  captured  Masnieres,  and  secured  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Scheldt  Canal  between  that  village  and 
the  outskirts  of  Cambrai,  while  the  Canadian  Corps 
made  progress  north-west  of  that  town,  taking  St. 
Olle  and  Sancourt.  For  the  next  two  days  our 
attacks  continued  on  all  fronts.  On  the  30th  Sep- 
tember the  gap  in  the  Hindenburg  Line  was  en- 
larged by  the  capture  of  Thorigny  and  Le  Tron- 
quoy by  the  ist  and  32nd  Divisions,  thus  securing 
possession  of  the  Le  Tronquoy  Tunnel.  On  this 
day  the  enemy  abandoned  Villers  Guislain  and 
Gonnelieu,  being  threatened  with  envelopment,  and 
withdrew  behind  the  Scheldt  Canal.  Next  day, 
the  IX.  and  Australian  Corps  attacked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  First  Army,  who  occupied  St. 
Quentin.      Levergies    was    taken     by     the     32nd 
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Division,  and  Australian  troops  captured  Joncourt, 
Estrees,  and  Bony,  establishing  our  line  well  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  latter  village.  In  the  Cam- 
brai  sector,  the  New  Zealand  and  3rd  Divisions 
took  Crevecoeur  and  Rumilly,  while  north  of  Cam- 
brai  the  Canadian  Corps  cleared  the  high  ground 
west  of  Ramillies  and  entered  Blecourt.  The  fight- 
ing on  the  Canadian  front  at  this  period  was  par- 
ticularly severe,  and  our  troops  displayed  great 
courage  and  determination.  The  enemy  employed 
large  forces,  amounting  to  at  least  11  divisions  in 
the  space  of  five  days,  in  his  attempt  to  check  our 
advance,  and  counter-attacked  frequently  and  in 
strength.  [During  this  period  also  the  Belgians  under 
command  of  the  king,  were  fighting  the  battle  in 
Flanders.     (See  below:  q.)]" — Ibid. 

3.  Montbrehain  and  Beaurevoir. — "During  the 
first  week  of  October  the  Cambrai  battle  was 
completed  by  a  series  of  successful  minor  opera- 


4.  Restjlts  of  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line. 
— "The  great  and  critical  assaults  in  which  during 
these  nine  days  of  battle  the  First,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Armies  stormed  the  line  of  the  Canal  du 
Nord  and  broke  through  the  Hindenburg  Line 
mark  the  close  of  the  first  phase  of  the  British 
offensive.  The  enemy's  defence  in  the  last  and 
strongest  of  his  prepared  positions  had  been  shat- 
tered. The  whole  of  the  main  Hindenburg  defences 
had  passed  into  our  possession,  and  a  wide  gap  had 
been  driven  through  such  rear  trench  systems  as 
had  existed  behind  them.  The  effect  of  the  vic- 
tory upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the  campaign 
was  decisive.  The  threat  to  the  enemy's  com- 
munications was  now  direct  and  instant,  for  noth- 
ing but  the  natural  obstacles  of  a  wooded  and  well- 
watered  countryside  lay  between  our  armies  and 
Maubeuge.  In  the  fighting  of  these  days,  in  which 
thirty  British  and  two  American  infantry  divisions 


WIRE   DEFENCES   OF    THE    HINDENBURG    LINE 


tions,  in  which  the  breach  driven  through  the  Hin- 
denburg Line,  and  such  prepared  defences  as  lay 
behind  it,  was  widened.  On  the  3rd  October  the 
Fourth  Army  attacked  between  Sequehart  and 
Le  Catelet,  and  captured  those  villages  and  Rami- 
court,  together  with  the  Beaurevoir-Fonsomme  line 
on  that  front.  In  this  operation  the  50th  Division 
took  Gouy  and  Le  Catelet  after  heavy  and  pro- 
longed fighting,  in  which  a  number  of  counter- 
attacks were  beaten  off.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
two  days,  other  local  improvements  were  effected 
in  our  line  in  this  sector,  and  the  villages  of 
Montbrehain  and  Beaurevoir  were  captured  after 
hard  fighting,  in  which  tanks  did  good  service. 
Our  advance  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
high  ground  about  La  Terricre,  in  the  bend  of 
the  Scheldt  Canal  between  La  Catelet  and  Cr6ve- 
coeur,  with  the  result  that  on  the  sth  October  the 
right  of  the  Third  Army  was  able  to  cross  the 
Scheldt  Canal  and  occupy  the  Hindenburg  Line 
east  of  it,  thereby  greatly  simplifying  our  arrange- 
ments for  our  next  attack." — Ibid. 


and  one  British  cavalry  division  were  engaged 
against  thirty-nine  German  divisions,  over  36,000 
prisoners  and  380  guns  had  been  captured.  Great 
as  were  the  material  losses  the  enemy  had  suffered, 
the  effect  of  so  overwhelming  a  defeat  upon  a 
tnorai  already  deteriorated  was  of  even  larger  im- 
portance."— Ibid. 

(p)  Record  of  the  27th  and  30th  American 
Divisions  brigaded  with  British. — "It  was  .  .  . 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Second  American 
Corps  to  spend  its  entire  period  of  active  service 
upon  the  British  Front  under  British  Army  com- 
mand, participating  at  first  in  trench  warfare  by 
detached  battalions  and  later,  in  larger  units,  tak- 
ing part  in  combat  activities  around  Ypres  and  Mt. 
Kemmel,  being  finally  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
cracking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  Marshal  Haig's 
great  attack  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai, 
launched  late  in  September,  IQ18,  in  unison  with 
the  offensives  of  the  First  American  Army  east 
and  the  Fourth  French  Army  west  of  the  Ar- 
gonne.  ...  In  continuous  battle  for  several  weeks 
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the  Australians  had  pushed  the  Germans  back  to 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  bulwarked  at  this  point 
upon  the  Scheldt,  or  St.  Qucntin  Canal,  with  the 
canal  tunnel,  cuttinc;  under  the  hills  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  and  a  half,  from  Bellecourt  to 
V'endhuille,  as  the  most  powerful  mainstay  of  a 
defensive  system  of  tremendous  strength  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  heavily  wired  and  intrenched 
lines  centerinfi  about  fortilk'd  villages  and  anchored 
in  steel  and  concrete  strong-points,  'pill  boxes,'  dug- 
outs, artillery  emplacements  and  machine  gun 
nests,  extending  eastward  to  a  depth  varying  from 
three  to  five  miles.  It  is  in  an  assault  upon  these 
formidable  positions,  constituting,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  upon  the 
British  Front,  that  the  27th  and-  30th  American 
Divisions  are  called  upon  to  show  their  mettle  in 
the  execution  of  the  specific  mission  of  storming 
and  capturing  the  tunnel  line  in  the  initial  phase, 
upon  the  first  day,  of  the  general  attack  to  be 
launched  September  29th.  In  preparation  for  this 
task,  the  two  divisions  go  into  position  behind  the 
battlelines  in  the  center  of  the  Fourth  British  Army, 
relieving  the  iSth  and  75th  British  Divisions,  on 
September  2Sth.  With  instructions  to  support  our 
troops  closely  in  the  attack  and  to  relieve  them 
soon  as  the  first  great  objective  is  attained,  the 
3rd  and  5th  Australian  Divisions  move  into  po- 
sition at  the  same  time  behind  the  American  battle 
units." — J.  A.  Moss  and  H.  S.  Howland,  America 
in  battle,  pp.  438-439. 

I.  Twenty-seventh  division. — "With  enemy 
machine  gunners,  who  have  resisted  all  efforts  of 
the  retiring  British  troops  to  dislodge  them,  still 
holding  ground  in  front  selected  for  the  line  of 
departure  of  the  main  attack,  immediate  preHmi- 
nary  work  confronts  the  New  York  troops  [of  the 
27th  Division]  upon  going  into  position.  It  is 
necessary  to  remove  these  pests, — a  task  for  which 
the  io6th  Infantry  (old  23rd  Regiment,  of  Brook- 
lyn) is  selected.  In  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
artillery  preparation,  scheduled  to  continue  for  two 
days,  the  regiment  jumps  into  its  initial  operation 
on  the  morning  of  September  27th  with  an  assault 
which  results  in  a  savage  and  bloody  struggle  for 
enemy  strong-points  centering  around  Guillemont 
and  Quennemont  Farms,  north  and  south  of  Bony. 
While  the  positions  are  captured,  they  prove  diffi- 
cult to  hold  against  vicious  attacks  by  machine 
gunners  gaining  the  surface  of  the  ground  through 
shafts  from  the  tunnel  below,  so  that  the  leading 
elements  of  the  division,  taking  over  the  forward 
trenches  during  the  night  and  holding  them  the 
next  day,  are  subjected  to  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
bullets  while  preparing  for  the  general  attack. 
Meanwhile,  however,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
preparations  are  completed  and  nightfall  September 
28th  finds  the  New  York  Division  in  position  for 
the  attack  to  be  launched  at  daylight,  with  the 
loSth  Infantry  (old  3rd  Regiment  of  Buffalo)  on 
the  right  and  the  107th  (old  famous  7th  Regiment) 
on  the  left,  and  the  losth  (old  2nd  Regiment)  and 
1 06th  Infantry  in  reserve  ready  to  move  forward 
behind  the  attacking  lines  to  protect  the  flanks 
and  to  mop  up  the  enemy  positions  passed  over  by 
the  leading  battalions  in  the  advance.  In  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  fog,  under  an  intense  barrage  of 
high  explosive,  gas  and  smoke  shells  concentrated 
upon  the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  accompanied  by  a 
fieet  of  tanks,  the  attack  is  launched  at  5.50  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (September  29th).  ...  In  spite 
of  the  impediment  of  the  fog  rendering  liaison  be- 
tween units  difficult,  as  well  as  deadly  resistance 
resulting  in  serious  losses  from  the  very  outset  of 
the   attack,   the    forward    lines   sweep    swiftly    on. 


assaiUng  and  storming  positions  wherever  encoun- 
tered, driving  the  Germans  to  cover  or  capturing 
them  in  an  advance  that  experiences  scarcely  a 
pause  until  the  107th  Infantry  penetrates  into  Le 
Catclet  on  the  left  and  the  108th  Infantry  cap- 
tures Bony  and  the  enemy  defenses  south  of  the 
town  on  the  right.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
though  the  Hindenburg  Line  has  been  cracked  by 
the  leading  elements  of  the  division,  desperate  fight- 
ing is  in  progress  all  over  the  battlefield  to  the 
rear.  In  the  concealing  mist  machine  gun  positions, 
strong-points,  and  other  defenses  passed  over  by 
the  forward  attacking  lines,  have  been  reoccupied 
by  the  Germans  swarming  up  to  the  surface 
through  hidden  shafts  from  the  tunnel  below.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  attack,  the  reserve  units 
of  the  105th  and  io6th  Infantry,  swept  by  deci- 
mating fire,  are  soon  engaged  in  deadly  and  savage 
conflict  with  constantly  increasing  numbers  as  the 
tunnel  continues  to  'ooze'  forth  more  Germans. 
With  a  battle  raging  to  their  rear,  the  107th  In- 
fantry, on  the  left,  finds  itself  completely  cut  off 
in  Le  Catelet  for  a  time,  while  the  loSth  Infantry, 
on  the  right,  assailed  from  all  directions,  succeeds 
in  clinging  to  its  advanced  positions  south  of 
Bony.  ...  It  is  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict, made  up  of  many  detached  and  individual 
actions,  in  which  practically  all  of  the  fighting 
units  of  the  division  are  engaged  upon  the  battle- 
field, but,  though  opposed  by  four  clistinct  German 
divisions  and  elements  of  two  others,  .  .  .  the  New 
York  troops  gradually  overcome  the  enemy  in  a 
struggle  which  continues  throughout  the  day  and 
after  dark  until  final  victory  is  achieved  as  the 
relieving  Australians  come  forward  and  take  over 
the  conquered  positions  during  the  night.  .  .  .  Re- 
duced by  losses  approximating  4,000  men  killed 
and  wounded,  sustained  within  a  few  fleeting  hours 
of  sanguinary  strife,  the  New  York  troops  retire 
southward  into  the  Peronne  area  for  a  period  of 
rest  and  recuperation.  With  the  battle  lines  of  the 
Fourth  British  Army  resting  on  the  western  banks 
of  the  Selle,  nine  miles  beyond  the  shattered  Hin- 
denburg defenses,  the  27th  Division,  returning  to 
battle,  goes  into  position  on  the  night  of  October 
nth,  relieving  the  30th  Division,  upon  a  front  of 
two.  miles  or  more  betweea  St.  Souplet  on  the 
south  and  Le  Cateau  on  the  north.  Here,  iri  a 
country  of  green  fields,  flowering  gardens,  and 
dwellings  still  intact,  but  now  suddenly  swept  into 
the  rage  of  war  in  the  enemy's  retreat,  the  New 
York  troops  remain  in  position  holding  their  lines 
for  the  following  five  days  (October  i2th-i6th)  as 
preparations  are  made  for  a  renewal  of  operations 
against  the  Germans  making  a  stand  behind  the 
railroad  embankments  and  on  the  hei"hts  east  of 
the  river  in  their  desperate  effort  to  check  the  pur- 
suit of  the  British  and  American  forces." — Ibid., 
pp.  440-443. 

2.  Thirtieth  division. — "Meanwhile,  the  30th 
Division,  after  a  brief  rest,  returns  to  the  front 
on  the  night  of  October  i6th,  taking  over  from 
the  New  York  troops  the  southern  half  of  the 
American  sector,  and  thus  dayhght  October  17th 
finds  the  two  American  battle  units,  side  by  side, 
preparing  to  play  their  part  in  an  operation  de- 
signed to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  banks  of  the 
Selle,  eastward  to  the  Sambre,  four  miles  away. 
In  a  drizzling  rain  and  thick  mist,  covered  by  a 
protecting  barrage  and  supported  by  14  tanks  of 
the  301st  American  Tank  Battalion,  the  New  York 
troops  plunge  into  the  attack  at  5.25  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  counter-barrage  of 
artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  immediately  thrown 
upon   them   by   the   enemy.     In   spite  of  this  for- 
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midable  resistance  and  a  slippery  footing  on  the 
wet,  chalky  soil,  the  Nev/  York  troops,  wading  the 
river,  cHmb  the  opposite  bank  and  push  doggedly 
on  into  the  mist,  assailing  the  enemy's  trenches 
on  the  heights  beyond  shortly  afterwards  in  a 
spirited  attack  that  carries  everything  before  it 
and  sweeps  the  battle  lines  of  the  division  over 
the  ridge  for  a  swift  advance  eastward.  While 
the  formidable  artillery  opposition  continues,  and 
though  the  division  is  assailed  by  several  strong 
counter-attacks  during  the  day,  rapid  progress  is 
made  and,  with  the  capture  of  Molain  on  the 
right,  the  battle  lines  of  the  division  are  estab- 
lished, extending  northward  through  L'Arbre  de 
Guise,  upon  a  solid  front  before  nightfall,  with 
both  flanks  drawn  sharply  back  on  the  north  and 
south  to  maintain  contact  with  the  adjoining 
divisions.  .  .  .  Defeated  in  his  efforts  to  check  the 
advance,  the  enemy's  resistance  suddenly  weakens 
in  the  afternoon  [of  October  i8]  when,  driving 
the  Germans  in  retreat  before  it,  the  New  York 
Division  moves  swiftly  on  over  the  hills  .  .  . 
crossing  the  Jonc  de  Mer  brook,  storming  the 
heights  beyond  and  finally  establishing  its  battle 
lines  against  deadly  opposition  in  front  of  the 
ridge  west  of  the  St.  Maurice  River,  within  two 
miles  of  the  western  banks  of  the  Sambre,  before 
nightfall,  with  the  right  flank  resting  near  the 
Catillon-Mazinghien  road  on  the  south  and  the 
left  flank  in  position  near  Bazuel  on  the  north.  .  .  . 
Battle-worn  and  tired  by  its  exhausting  work,  the 
division  is  relieved  before  the  advance  is  resumed, 
being  withdrawn  from  the  battle  lines  on  the  night 
of  October  21st  for  a  period  of  rest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amiens.  Prepared  and  anxious  to  return  to 
battle,  daily  expecting  orders  to  plunge  into  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  retreating  forces,  the  New 
York  Division  finds  its  brilliant  career  suddenly 
cut  short  on  November  nth  as  the  armistice  goes 
into  effect.  ...  In  11  days  ol  deadly  conflict,  the 
division  has  sustained  a  loss  of  64  officers  and  1,519 
men  killed,  11  officers  and  241  men  dying  of 
wounds,  136  officers  and  4,388  men  wounded,  48 
officers  and  i,S7o  men  gassecl,  two  officers  and  115 
men  captured,  and  3  officers  and  347  men  tempo- 
rarily missing.  ...  In  readiness  to  carry  out  the 
great  task  of  piercing  the  Hindenburg  Line  before 
them,  for  which  they,  together  with  their  comrades 
of*  the  Empire  State  on  their  left,  have  been  se- 
lected, the  Southerners  await  the  hour  of  at- 
tack. .  .  .  With  the  North  Carolinians  of  the  120th 
Infantry  on  the  right  and  the  iiQth  Infantry  on 
the  left  in  the  attacking  waves  and  the  Tennes- 
seeans  of  the  117th  Infantry  and  the  South  Caro- 
linians of  the  ii8th  Infantry  in  reserve,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  mopping  up  the  village  of  Bel- 
licourt,  the  southern  exits  of  the  tunnel,  and  the 
Hindenburg  trenches  beyond  as  the  battle  lines 
sweep  eastward,  the  assault  is  launched  at  5.50 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  2gth  when 
the  Southerners  plunge  forward  into  the  dense  mist 
covering  the  battlefield  with  the  rolling  barrage 
dropping  shells  at  close  intervals  before  them.  .  .  . 
In  a  drive  of  incredible  swiftness  on  the  right  the 
North  Carolinians  of  the  120th  Infantry  smash 
through  the  three  forward  trench  lines  of  the  Hin- 
denburg System,  taking  in  quick  succession  the 
town  of  Bellicourt,  the  village  of  Riqueva!  and 
the  canal  entrance  there,  reaching  and  conquering, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  division  objective,  Nau- 
roy.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  North  Carolinians  of  the 
iigth  Infantry  on  the  left  have  fought  their  way 
forward  against  savage  resistance  of  machine  gun- 
ners 'oozed'  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  through 
shafts   from   the   tunnel   below,   and   by   persistent 


and  heroic  efforts  in  a  series  of  bitter  struggles 
have  conquered  the  crests  of  the  canal  tunnel 
ridge,  establishing  the  flank  of  the  division  there 
in  liaison  with  the  New  York  troops  on  the  north. 
With  its  great  mission  accomplished  within  a  few 
brief  hours,  the  division  turns  to  the  task  of  con- 
solidating its  gains  and  'mopping  up'  the  con- 
quered battlefield  behind  the  lines.  .  .  .  During  the 
afternoon  .  .  .  the  division  is  relieved  by  the  5th 
Australians.  .  .  .  With  the  loss  of  12  officers  and 
459  men  killed,  38  officers  and  1,774  men  wounded, 
10  officers  and  273  men  gassed,  3  officers  and  19 
men  captured,  and  i  officer  and  47  men  temporarily 
missing,  the  'Old  Hickory'  Division  retires  to  the 
reserve  of  the  Fourth  British  Army  for  a  brief 
period  of   rest. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  conquest  of  the  subsidiary 
defenses  of  the  Hindenburg  System  is  completed 
by  the  Australian  and  British  forces  and  with  the 
enemy  in  retreat  to  temporary  lines  of  resistance 
beyond  the  Selle  and  the  Sambre,  preparations  're 
made  by  the  Fourth  British  Army  for  a  new  <^^n- 
eral  attack  to  be  launched  October  8th  upon  the 
whole  front  in  conjunction  with  other  British 
forces  on  the  north  and  the  French  on  the  south. 
For  this  attack,  as  in  the  shattering  blow  against 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  the  Second  American  Corps 
forms  the  center  of  the  Fourth  British  Army. 
With  only  a  few  days'  rest,  therefore,  the  'Old 
Hickory'  Division,  selected  for  participation  in  the 
initial  assault,  is  soon  on  the  way  to  the  front 
again,  going  into  position  on  the  night  of  October 
4th,  taking  over  the  whole  Second  Corps  sector  in 
the  center  of  the  Fourth  British  Army  upon  a  line 
of  three  miles  from  a  point  west  of  Fremont  on  the 
north  to  a  point  east  of  Montbrehain  on  the 
south.  .  .  .  Preceded  by  a  rolling  barrage  laid 
down  by  the  British  artillery  and  accompanied 
by  the  tanks  of  the  301st  American  Tank  Battalion, 
the  attack  is  launched  at  5:10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
.ing  [of  October  8],  with  the  Tennesseans  of  the 
117th  Infantry  heading  for  Brancourt  on  the  right 
and  the  South  Carolinians  of  the  ii8th  Infantry 
striking  out  for  Premont  on  the  left.  .  .  .  Resist- 
ance is  encountered  at  villages,  farms  and  bits  of 
woodland  .  .  .  but  the  advance  carries  the  battle 
lines  over  the  hills  and  ravines  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles  to  rest  with  the  center  across  the 
Bohain-Premont-Cambrai  road  by  noon  (October 
8th).  ...  In  swift  pursuit  [the  next  day]  guided 
by  clouds  of  smoke  and  pillars  of  flame,  the  South- 
erners cover  a  distance  of  four  miles,  occupying 
Busigny  and  Becquigny,  establishing  their  lines 
astride  the  enemy's  important  railroad  line  running 
from  Metz  through  Mexieres  and  Hirson  to  Valen- 
ciennes and  Lille,  by  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  (Oc- 
tober gth).  Immediately  after  daybreak,  the 
division  continues  the  pursuit  and  in  a  rapid  ad- 
vance of  a  mile  occupies  Vaux-Andigny  on  the 
right,  and  Escaufort  on  the  left,  with  a  thrust  into 
St.  Souplet,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Selle,  in 
the  center,  bringing  the  battle  lines  finally  to  a 
halt  under  a  storm  of  artillery  and  machine-gun 
fire  from  the  crests  of  the  hills  east  of  the  stream 
held  by  strong  enemy  reinforcements.  .  .  .  Re- 
lieved during  the  night  by  their  comrades  of  the 
New  York  division,  the  Southerners,  having  by 
brilliant  operations  aided  in  carrying  the  front  of 
the  Fourth  British  Army  to  the  Selle  within  four 
days,  retire  from  the  battlefield  for  a  brief  period 
of  well-earned  rest  at  the  rear.  While  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  a  passage  of  the  Selle  and  a 
drive  for  the  Sambre  six  miles  away,  the  enemy 
concentrates  strong  forces, — five  complete  divi- 
sions   and    elements    of    six    others, — against    the 
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Fourth  British  Army  for  a  stubborn  defense  of  the 
river  line,  but  it  proves  a  futile  effort  when— the 
'Old  Hickory'  Division  having,  meanwhile,  returned 
to  the  battle  lines  on  the  right  of  the  New  York 
division,— a  general  attack,  launched  upon  the 
whole  front  at  daylight  October  17th,  hurls  the 
Germans  suddenly  from  their  positions  and  drives 
them  in  retreat  toward  the  east.  .  .  .  Vicious 
counter-attacks,  repeatedly  made  and  a.^  repeatedly 
repulsed,  slow  down  progress  during  the  morning 
and  assailing  Ribeauville,  the  Southerners  of  the 
'Old  Hickory'  Division  tind  themselves  engaged  in  a 
violent  struggle  which  continues  until  the  town  is 
finally  captured  with  the  aid  of  an  artillery  barrage 
towards  noon.  Resistance  weakens  during  the  late 
afternoon,  however,  and  the  battle  lines  are 
pushed  rapidly  eastward  approaching  the  Sambre 
in  the  evening,  when,  as  a  final  achievement  for 
the  day,  Mazinghien  is  captured  in  a  moonlight 
attack  bv  the  Southern  troops  (October  7th).  ... 
With  their  mission— that  of  advancing  their  section 
of  the  front  of  the  Fourth  British  Army  to  the 
enemy's  last  river  line — accomplished,  the  South- 
erners, battle-worn  and  exhausted,  are  relieved  on 
the  night  of  October  21st,  retiring  for  a  period  of 
rest  in  the  vinicity  of  Amiens  where  the  armistice 
finds  them.  ...  In  its  three  periods  of  battle 
participation,  the  [30th]  division  .  .  .  suffered  a 
loss  of  44  officers  and  1,021  men  killed,  103  of- 
ficers and  3,928  men  wounded,  20  officers  and  1,071 
men  gassed,  3  officers  and  27  men  captured,  and  2 
officers  and  196  men  temporarily  missing.  ...  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  American  soldiers  of  the 
27th  and  30th  Divisions  to  share,  in  common  with 
the  British  comrades,  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
the  same  sort  as  our  troops  of  other  divisions 
experienced  with  French  comrades  elsewhere  along 
the  Western  Front."— J.  A.  Moss  and  H.  S.  How- 
land,  America  in  battle,  pp.  444-455- 

(q)  Battle  in  Flanders.— "The  general  strategic 
plan  of  the  Allies  contemplated  the  development 
of  operations  on  the  Flanders  front.  The  details 
of  these  operations  were  settled  at  a  Conference 
held  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
armies  at  Cassel  on  the  9th  September.  The  force 
to  be  engaged  was  to  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  was  to  consist  of  the  Belgian  Army,  some 
French  divisions,  and  all  the  artillery  and  a  certain 
number  of  divisions  of  the  Second  British  Army, 
commanded  by  General  Sir  H.  Plumer.  To  the 
definite  plan  laid  down  I  gladly  gave  my  assent." 
—General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  21, 
1918. 

"Directing  the  strategy  of  the  allied  .forces  of 
which  this  army  [of  Flanders]  was  composed  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  French  'fighting  Generals'— 
General  Degoutte — fresh  from  a  victorious  com- 
mand which  included  the  heroic  American  divisions 
who  won  a  place  in  history  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
Though  American  troops  were  not  brought  into  the 
battle  line  in  Belgium  until  just  before  the  decisive 
moments  of  this  forward  movement,  their  partici- 
pation had  been  counted  on  from  the  beginning." 
— W.  P.  Cresson,  How  Americans  fought  in  Bel- 
gium {New  York  Times  Current  History,  Jan., 
1920). 

"On  both  the  British  and  Belgian  fronts  the 
attack  was  a  brilliant  success.  The  enemy,  who 
was  attempting  to  hold  his  positions  with  less  than 
five  divisions,  was  driven  rapidly  from  the  whole 
of  the  high  ground  east  of  Ypres,  so  fiercely  con- 
tested during  the  battles  of  191 7-  By  the  end  of 
the  day  [of  September  2&]  the  British  divisions 
had  passed  far  beyond   the   farthest   limits  of   the 


191 7  battles,  and  had  reached  and  captured  Korte- 
wilde,  Zandvoorde,  Kruiseecke,  and  Becelaere.  On 
their  left  Belgian  troops  had  taken  Zonnebeke, 
Poelcapclle,  and  Schaap  Baillie,  and  cleared  the 
enemy  from  Houthulst  Forest.  South  of  the  main 
attack,  successful  minor  enterprises  by  the  31st, 
30th  .  .  .  and  34th  British  Divisions  carried  our 
line  forward  to  St.  Yves  and  the  outskirts  of 
Messines.  Wytschaete  was  captured,  and  after 
sharp  fighting  our  troops  established  themselves 
along  the  line  of  the  ridge  between  Wytschaete  and 
the  canal  north  of  Hollebeke.  During  succeeding 
days,  despite  continuous  rain  and  the  great  diffi- 
culties from  the  scarcity  of  practicable  roads,  the 
British  and  Belgian  forces  followed  up  the  de- 
feated enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour.  ...  By  the 
evening  of  the  ist  October  they  had  cleared  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lys  from  Comines  southwards, 
while  north  of  the  town  they  were  close  up  to 
Wervicq,  Gheluwe,  and  Ledeghem.  On  their  left 
the  Belgian  army  had  passed  the  general  line 
Moorslede-Staden-Dixmude." — General  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  21,  1918. 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Germj\ns  from  Lens  and 
Armentieres. — "Once  more  the  effect  of  our  suc- 
cesses showed  itself  rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  his 
outpost  positions  astride  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  and 
the  activity  of  our  patrols  led  to  sharp  fighting, 
in  which  the  i6th,  .  .  ,  S5th,  .  .  .  and  19th 
Divisions  advanced  our  line  close  up  to  the  out- 
skirts of  La  Bassee.  Thenceforward  the  situation 
on  the  Lys  front  had  remained  practically  un- 
changed until  the  30th  September,  when  the 
divisions  of  General  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood's  Fifth 
Army  made  certain  small  advances  south  of  the 
Lys.  On  the  2nd  October,  however,  the  enemy 
once  more  began  an  extensive  withdrawal,  falling 
back  on  the  whole  front  from  south  of  Lens  to 
Armentieres." — Ibid. 

2.  Details  of  the  battle  in  Flanders. — "The 
atmosphere  of  suspense  and  mystery  surrounding 
the  impending  offensive  became  almost  intolerable 
as  the  hour  of  Belgium's  vengeance  approached. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  Sept.  28  a  salvo  of  shots 
fired  from  the  great  guns  of  the  English  monitors 
of  the  Dunkirk  flotilla  (which  had  crept  down  the 
coast  and  anchored  opposite  La  Panne)  announced 
the  opening  phase  of  the  attack.  Their  deafening 
music  bombarding  the  defenses  of  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge  was  echoed  by  the  massed  artillery  sup- 
porting the  French  divisions  in  reserve  behind  the 
Belgian  battlefront.  At  King  Albert's  desire,  and 
their  own,  the  brunt  of  the  first  day's  fighting  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  Belgian  divisions.  Beyond  Ypres 
their  attack  blended  with  the  simultaneous  assault 
of  General  Plumer's  Second  British  Army — a  ten- 
mile  front  in  all.  The  irresistible  onslaught  of  these 
allied  forces  began  at  5:30  A.  M.  By  9  the  first 
objectives  had  everywhere  been  attained,  the  whole 
battlefront  moving  forward  from  near  Dixmude 
to  a  point  beyond  Ypres.  .  .  .  The  tornado  of 
wind  and  rain  which  broke  over  the  battleline  of 
the  Army  of  Flanders  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
offensive,  Sept.  29,  greatly  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  operations  so  successfully  carried  out 
by  King  Albert's  troops.  Had  it  been  physically 
possible  to  bring  into  line  the  French  supporting 
divisions  and  the  Belgian  cavalry  (which  under 
General  Degoutte's  plan  were  to  exploit  the  cap- 
ture of  the  first  objectives)  the  enemy  would 
probably  have  been  readily  thrown  back  from  the 
high  ground  of  Clercken  Ridge  and  Houthulst 
Forest.  But  the  extraordinary  weather  conditions, 
the  quagmires  of  mud  and  the  streams  and  canals 
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swollen  by  the  downpour  across  which  our  troops 
were    forced    to    advance,    enabled    the    enemy    to 
retire  in  good  order  from  their  front  line  positions. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine  a  picture  of 
deeper  gloom  than  that  presented  by  headquarters 
of  the  Army  of  Flanders  following  the  first  day's 
attack.     To    the    news    that    a    whole    division    of 
Belgian  cavalry  had  bogged  down  during  the  night 
on  the  road  we  had  followed  the  day  before  was 
added  the  report  that  even  the  field  telephone  and 
other  means  of   communication   with   the  advanc- 
ing army  had  been  put  out  of  commission  by  the 
extraordinary    weather    conditions.       Nevertheless, 
all   the   information   that   came  through   from   the 
front  tended  to  confirm  the  extent  and  complete- 
ness   of     the    victory    won.  .  .  .  Near    Houthulst 
Forest   a   Walloon   regiment,   finding   itself   face  to 
face   with   Saxon   troops   bearing    the   numbers   of 
the  unit  which  wrote  such  a  dark  page  of  history 
during  the  Dinant  massacres  of  1914,  succeeded  in 
partially  surrounding  them  during  their  retirement. 
Little  did  the  brutal  victors  of  four  years  before, 
who   had  driven   a   screen   of  helpless   civilians  at 
the   point   of   the   bayonet   before   their  advancing 
columns,  dream  that  the  final  reckoning  would  be 
so  complete   and  overwhelming.      Scarcely   a  pris- 
oner was  taken  during  the  fury   of   the   Belgians' 
just   revenge,  and  the  short  trench   knives,   which 
the    Walloon    infantry    have    inherited    from    the 
Spanish  in  Flanders,  played  a  terrible  role  in  this 
wholesale  military  execution.    As  the  day  advanced 
it    became    apparent    that    many    of    our    forward 
units,    after    consuming    their    emergency    rations, 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  placed  hors  de 
combat  through  lack  of  food.     To  revictual  these 
troops  along  the  obliterated  roads  or  to  reinforce 
them   by   ordinary  means  of   transport  seemed  an 
impossibility.       It     was     the     resourcefulness     of 
Colonel  van  Cronbregge,  commanding  the  Belgian 
aviation,   that   saved   many   of   these   heroes   from 
starvation  in  this  moment  of  their  victory.     The 
least  accessible   points  of   the  front   were   supplied 
with  bread  and  canned  meat  rations  dropped  like 
manna  from  the  skies  by  bombing  planes.    Belgian 
and  English  airmen  flying  low  in  the  face  of  enemy 
machine-gun    fire   succeeded    in    carrying    out   this 
difficult   mission.      In    spite   of   the    obstacles   met 
with    in    reinforcing    and    provisioning    the    troops 
engaged,  the_  Belgians  on  Sept.  21  took  the  towns 
of    Zarren,   Staden,   and    Morslede.      On    Sept.   30 
Roulers  itself   was   taken,   while   the   British   com- 
pleted    their     occupation     of     the     Passchendaele 
Ridge.     By  Oct.  2  the  full  force  of  the  supporting 
French   divisions  was  brought  into   play,  and  the 
Army  of  Flanders,  operating  on  the  splendid  roads 
along  which   the   Germans   were   retreating,   began 
the  series  of  masterly   operations  which   ended  in 
the  freedom  of  Lille  and  Tourcoing." — Ibid. 

3.  Arrival  of  American  divisions. — "On  Oct. 
16  I  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  American 
Grand  Headquarters  in  time  to  assist  in  the  arrival 
of  the  two  American  divisions — the  gist  and  the 
37th — which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Army  of 
Flanders  to  aid  in  the  operations  designed  finally 
to  clear  Belgium  of  the  enemy's  forces.  Already 
evidence  was  not  wanting  that  the  Germans  were 
preparing  to  give  up  the  formidable  defenses  of  the 
Flanders  coast,  on  which  but  a  few  weeks  before 
their  chief  hope  of  victory  had  been  based.  But, 
although  a  complete  abandonment  of  Belgium  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  every  indication  pointed  to 
a  determined  resistance  during  the  enemy's  retreat, 
and  his  intention  to  use  to  the  full  this  last  oppor- 
tunity to  inflict  all  possible  damage.  .  .  .  The  first 
American  units  began  to  arrive  at  Dunkirk  on  Oct. 


18,  and  on  the  same  day  Bruges  was  evacuated  by 
the  German  forces.  .  .  .  The  picture  afforded  by 
our  two  great  divisions — almost  twice  the  size  of 
the  war-worn  divisions  of  our  alHes — as  they 
marched  through  the  ruined  streets  and  squares  of 
Ypres  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant, 
even  dramatic,  events  of  our  participation  in  the 
war.  Certainly  no  spectacle  calculated  to  stir  the 
crusading  spirit  which  had  brought 'the  Americans 
overseas  could  have  been  better  imagined  than  the 
via  crucis  of  that  Belgian  road  from  Ypres  to 
Wareghem.  In  a  drizzle  of  rain  and  mist  they 
passed  before  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  splen- 
did old  Cloth  Hall,  then  out  across  the  'blasted 
heath'  of  the  battlefields  of  Langemarck  and  Poel- 
cappelle.  As  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  these  men 
of  our  Far  and  Middle  West  it  was  easy  to  read 
the  effect  produced  by  the  tragic  scene  of  this 
massacred  countryside.  By  October  24  the  37th 
and  91st  Divisions  occupied  a  line  astride  the 
Oudenarde  Road,  following  part  of  the  railway 
line  from  Courtrai  to  Thielt.  The  embankment  of 
the  destroyed  line,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  a 
hundred  in  width,  was  in  many  places  the  No_ 
Man's  Land  separating  the  German  first  line  and 
the  American  attacking  forces.  It  was  across  this 
formidable  obstacle  that  the  American  divisions 
were  called  upon  to  make  their  first  attack — with 
Oudenarde  and  the  Escaut  as  their  principal 
objectives." — Ibid. 

4.  First  American  attack. — "On  Oct.  31  at 
5:30  A.  M.  the  American  divisions  made  their  first 
attack  upon  the  German  troops,  stubbornly  de- 
fending the  retreat  of  the  divisions  to  the  south 
of  Ghent.  During  the  next  five  days  of  fighting 
the  brunt  of  the  assault  was  borne  by  'ours,'  who 
gladly  accepted  the  dangerous  honor  of  forcing  a 
crossing  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Scheldt, 
locally  known  as  the  Escaut.  The  right  of  the 
American  Une  was  held  by  the  91st  Division  in 
conjunction  with  the  128th  French  Division.  The 
37th  American  Division,  with  the  12th  French 
Division,  occupied  their  left.  After  heavy  artillery 
preparation  the  37th  advanced  behind  a  well-timed 
barrage,  (high  explosive  and  shrapnel),  to  which 
the  enemy  replied  with  a  heavy  gas  barrage. 
Through  this  obstacle  the  Allies  continued  steadily 
to  progress,  and  at  8:15  reports  reached  head- 
quarters that  the  first  objective  had  been  success- 
fully taken.  The  enemy  nevertheless  continued  to 
defend  himself  with  desperation,  notably  about  the 
village  of  Olsen  and  the  high  ridge  between  the 
Lys  and  the  Escaut.  At  some  cost  our  troops 
captured  Olsen,  where  the  civilian  population, 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  no  steps  to  evacuate, 
suffered  a  severe  bombardment.  Between  10  and 
II  the  important  village  of  Chrysohotem  and  its 
neighboring  ridge  were  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
who  left  317  prisoners,  including  eleven  officers,  in 
the  hands  of  our  troops.  While  these  events  were 
taking  place  the  91st  Division — supported  by  Gen- 
eral Price's  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  artillery — 
after  rushing  the  enemy  from  their  defenses  along 
the  railway,  advanced  through  a  rough  and  broken 
country  covered  with  low  fir  trees,  in  which  the 
enemy's  machine  gunners  made  a  last  stand.  This 
fighting,  to  which  our  troops  had  been  schooled 
by  their  recent  experiences  in  the  .\rgonnc,  while 
costly,  ended  in  a  perfectly  timed  capture  of  the 
indicated  objectives.  Smoke  screens  were  success- 
fully used  in  many  places  to  conceal  our  attack. 
On  Nov.  1  the  attack  was  renewed  along  the 
whole  line,  and  by  11  A.  M.  the  American  divisions 
had  consolidated  a  position  parallel  to  the  Escaut 
about   a   mile   from   that  stream.     The   night   was 
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passed  in  preparations  to  cross  this  difficult 
obstacle.  Nov.  2  saw  the  clima.x  of  the  American 
effort  in  Flanders.  In  the  face  of  fierce  machine- 
gun  fire  from  the  heights  beyond,  small  detach- 
ments of  the  37th  reached  the  banks  of  the  Escaut 
as  early  as  3  A.  M.  The  crossing  of  this  broad 
and  deep  river  was  one  of  the  heroic  feats  of 
the   war. 

"Small  parties  were  able  to  reach  the  opposite 
banks  by  swimming  in  the  face  of  a  raking  fire 
from  the  machine-gun  nests  arranged  on  tiers  on 
the  broad  slope  beyond.  Others  crossed  by  means 
of  trees  so  felled  that  they  partially  bridged  the 
stream.  Although,  from  the  nearly  demolished 
village  of  Heurne,  our  men  protected  these  cour- 
ageous efforts  by  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  it  was 
not  until  late  afternoon  that  the  145th  Infantry 
(forming  part  of  the  37th  Division)  was  able  to 
establish  a  bridgehead  on  the  opposite  bank.  In 
the  meantime  their  attack  was  impeded  by  a 
terrific  gas  bombardment.  One  regiment  of  the 
91st  also  succeeded  in  crossing  at  a  point  further 
up  the  river.  The  morning  of  the  3d  thus  found 
two  American  divisions  in  a  position  to  place  their 
entire  strength  beyond  the  formidable  obstacle 
offered  by  the  Scheldt.  The  actual  crosing  in  force 
was  still  disputed  by  machine-gun  fire  and  enemy 
bombing  machines,  which,  with  some  courage,  flew 
low  over  their  advancing  columns.  Later  in  the 
day  the  12th  French  Division  was  able  to  cross  a 
bridge  built  by  the  American  engineers.  The  town 
of  Oudenarde^  whose  outskirts  had  been  captured 
after  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  by  troops  of  the 
gist  Division,  offered  a  point  of  considerable  re- 
sistance. .  .  .  Shortly  after  the  armistice  I  had  the 
honor  of  accompanying  King  Albert  on  a  visit 
to  the  Headquarters  of  the  3rd  and  91st  Divisions. 
.  .  .  Standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  splendid  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  King  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
men,  who,  in  the  square  before  us,  had  traveled 
so  far  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  defense  of 
liberty  and  right.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
first  reigning  sovereign  to  visit  the  United  States, 
is  the  only  monarch  who  has  ever  held  command 
over  American  troops." — Ibid. 

(r)  Second  battle  of  Le  Cateau. — "The  second 
and  concluding  phase  of  the  British  offensive  now 
opened,  in  which  the  Fourth  and  Third  Armies 
and  the  right  of  the  First  Army  moved  forward 
with  their  left  flank  on  the  canal  line  which  runs 
from  Cambrai  to  Mons  and  their  right  covered  by 
the  French  First  Army.  This  advance,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Maubeuge  and  the  disruption  of  the 
German  main  lateral  system  of  communications, 
forced  the  enemy  to  fall  back  upon  the  line  of 
the  Meuse  and  realized  the  strategic  plan  of  the 
Allied  operations.  The  fighting  which  took  place 
during  this  period,  being  in  effect  the  development 
and  exploitation  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  victory, 
falls  into  three  stages.  ...  In  the  first  of  these 
stages,  the  Battle  of  Le  Cateau,  certain  incomplete 
defences  still  held  by  the  enemy  were  captured, 
and  his  troops  compelled  to  evacuate  Cambrai  and 
fall  back  behind  the  line  of  the  Selle  River.  In  the 
second  stage  the  Selle  River  was  forced,  and  by  a 
development  of  this  operation  our  front  pushed 
forward  to  the  general  line  Sambre  Canal — west 
edge  of  the  Mormal  Forest — Valenciennes,  where 
we  were  in  position  for  the  final  assault  upon 
Maubeuge.  Having  completed  their  arrangements, 
at  4.30  a.m.  and  5.10  a.m.  respectively  on  the 
8th  October  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  attacked 
on  a  front  of  over  seventeen  miles  from  Sequehart 
to  south  of  Cambrai.  French  troops  continued  the 
line   of  attack   on   our   right  as   far  south  as  St. 


Quentin.  Farther  south,  French  and  American 
troops  attacked  on  this  day  east  of  the  Meuse  and 
in  Champagne,  and  made  important  progress.  .  .  . 
Strong  at  the  outset  of  our  attack,  during  the  later 
stages  opposition  weakened.  Brancourt  and  Fre- 
mont were  taken  by  the  30th  American  Division, 
while  to  the  north  of  them  the  66th  Division 
(Major-Genural  H.  K.  Bcthell),  attacking  beside 
the  2Sth  Division  (Major-General  J.  R.  E. 
Charles),  captured  Serain.  Villers  Outreaux  was 
cleared  by  the  38th  Division,  with  the  assistance 
of  tanks,  after  heavy  fighting,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  Malincourt  was  captured.  The  New 
Zealand  Division  passed  through  Lesdain  and  took 
Esnes.  ...  On  the  extreme  left  the  57th  Division 
made  progress  in  the  southern  outskirts  of  Cam- 
brai. As  the  result  of  this  attack  the  enemy's 
resistance  temporarily  gave  way.  His  infantry 
became  disorganized  and  retired  steadily  east- 
wards, while  our  airmen  reported  that  the  roads 
converging  on  Le  Cateau  were  blocked  with 
troops  and  transport.  Several  thousand  prisoners 
and  many  guns  fell  into  our  hands.  During  the 
following  night  the  Canadian  Corps  captured 
Ramillies  and  crossed  the  Scheldt  Canal  at  Pont 
d'Aire.  Canadian  patrols  entered  Cambrai  from 
the  north  and  joined  hands  with  patrols  of  the 
57th  Division  working  through  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  town.  Next  morning  at  5.20  a.m. 
the  Fourth  and  Third  Armies  resumed  the  attack 
on  the  whole  front,  cavalry  assisting  in  the  ad- 
vance. By  nightfall  our  troops  were  within  two 
miles  of  Le  Cateau,  had  captured  Bohain,  and 
were  attacking  Caudry  from  the  south.  Cambrai 
was  in  our  hands,  and  our  troops  were  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  town.  ...  On  the  loth  October 
our  progress  continued,  though  the  enemy's  resist- 
ance gradually  stiffened  as  our  troops  approached 
the  line  of  the  river  Selle,  and  attempts  made  by 
the  cavalry  to  cross  that  stream  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. .  .  .  During  these  days  the  French  First 
Army  on  our  right  advanced  its  line  east  of  St. 
Quentin,  clearing  the  west  bank  of  the  Oise- 
Sambre  Canal  as  far  north  as  Bernot." — General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Dispatch,  Dec.  21,  1918. 

I.  German  withdrawal  from  Laon. — "By 
this  advance,  in  which  twenty  British  infantry, 
two  British  cavalry,  and  one  American  infantry 
division  routed  twenty-four  German  divisions  and 
took  from  them  12,000  prisoners  and  250  guns,  we 
gained  full  posession  of  the  important  lateral 
double  line  of  railway  running  from  St.  Quentin 
through  Busigny  to  Cambrai.  During  the  repair 
of  such  portions  of  it  as  had  been  destroyed  and 
the  removal  of  delay  action  mines  left  by  the 
enemy,  our  line  was  carried  forward  by  local  oper- 
ations. By  the  13th  October  we  had  reached  the 
Selle  River  at  all  points  south  of  Haspres,  and 
had  estabhshed  bridgeheads  at  a  number  of  places. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  7th  October,  under  close  pres- 
sure from  our  troops,  the  enemy  had  extended  the 
flank  of  his  withdrawal  south  of  Lens,  and  on 
that  day  the  8th  Division  had  captured  Biache  St. 
Vaast  and  Oppy,  with  some  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers. After  the  launching  of  our  attack  on  the  8th 
October,  this  movement  continued  with  increased 
rapidity.  By  the  evening  of  the  13th  October, 
our  troops  had  reached  the  western  suburbs  of 
Douai,  and  were  close  up  to  the  west  banks  of  the 
Sensee  Deviation  and  Haute  Deule  Canals  on  the 
whole  front  from  Arleux  (south  of  Douai)  to 
Vendin  le  Vieil.  During  this  period  also  our  Allies 
had  been  pushing  forward  steadily  on  both  sides 
of  the  Argonne.  Held  by  their  attacks  on  his 
southern    flank,    while    to    the    north    the    British 
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offensive  was  driving  forward  rapidly  behind  his 
right,  the  enemy  was  forced  to  evacuate  his  posi- 
tions in  the  Laon  salient.  Signs  of  a  widespread 
German  withdrawal  were  reported  on  the  nth 
October,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  ijth  October 
Laon  was  in  French  hands.' — Ibid. 

2.  Allied  advance  in  Flanders  resumed. — 
"While  these  great  events  were  taking  place  to  the 
south  of  them,  the  AlHed  Forces  in  Flanders  were 
busily  engaged  in  re-establishing  adequate  com- 
munications in  the  area  of  the  old  Ypres  battles. 
By  dint  of  great  exertions,  and  the  most  careful 
organization  of  traffic  routes,  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  October  the  restoration  of  the 
Allied  systems  of  communications  was  sufficiently 
far  advanced  to  permit  of  a  resumption  of  the 
offensive.  Accordingly,  at  5.35  a.m.  on  the  14th 
October,  the  British,  Belgian,  and  French  forces, 
under  command  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  attacked  on  the  whole  front  between  the 
Lys  River  at  Coniines  and  Dixmude.  .  .  .  The  as- 
sault was  launched  by  .  .  .  General  Plumer's  Sec- 
ond Army.  .  .  .  The  AlHed  attack  was  again  at- 
tended by  complete  success.  The  two  southern 
British  Corps  advanced  their  line  according  to 
programme  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  Wervicq,  Menin,  and  Wevel- 
ghem,  in  spite  of  very  considerable  resistance. 
Meanwhile,  the  II.  Corps,  after  heavy  fighting, 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  between  three  and  four 
miles  eastwards,  capturing  Moorseele  and  making 
progress  beyond  it  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Gulleghem  and  Steenbeek.  On  our  left  Belgian 
troops  reached  Iseghem,  French  troops  surrounded 
Roulers,  while  farther  north  other  Belgian  divisions 
took  Cortemarck.  During  the  ensuing  days  our 
success  was  vigorously  exploited.  By  the  after- 
noon of  the  i6th  October  we  held  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lys  from  Frelinghien  to  opposite  Harle- 
beke,  and  had  crossed  the  river  at  a  number  of 
points.  To  the  north  of  us  our  Allies  also  had 
made  striking  progress.  Before  nightfall  on  the 
iSth  October  Thourout  was  surrounded,  and  next 
day  the  enemy  retired  rapidly.  Ostend  fell  on  the 
17th  October,  and  three  days  later  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Allied  hne  rested  on  the  Dutch 
frontier." — Ibid. 

3.  Evacuation  of  Lille  by  the  Germans. — 
"Our  advance  north  of  the  Lys  had  brought  our 
troops  far  to  the  east  of  the  Lille  defences  on  the 
northern  side,  while  our  progress  on  the  Le  Cateau 
front  had  turned  the  Lille  defences  from  the  south. 
The  German  forces  between  the  Sensee  and  the 
Lys  were  once  more  compelled  to  withdraw.  .  .  . 
The  movement  began  on  the  iSth  October.  .  .  . 
By  the  evening  of  the  17th  October  the  8th 
Division  of  General  Sir  A.  Hunter  Weston's  VIII. 
Corps  had  entered  Douai.  ...  At  5.50  a.m.  on 
the  i8th  October  our  troops  had  encircled  Lille, 
which  was  clear  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Thereafter  our 
troops  pressed  forward  steadily,  until  by  the  eve- 
ning of  the  22nd  October  they  had  reached  the 
general  line  of  the  Scheldt  on  the  whole  front 
from  Valenciennes  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avelghem." — Ibid. 

(s)  Battle  of  the  Selle  river. — i.  Forcing  of 
THE  RIVER  CROSSINGS. — "Meanwhile,  communica- 
tions on  the  Le  Cateau  front  were  improving,  and 
it  was  possible  to  recommence  operation  of  a  more 
than  local  character  for  the  forcing  of  the  Selle 
positions  and  the  attainment  of  the  general  line 
Sambre  et  Oise  Canal — west  edge  of  the  Foret  de 
Mormal — Valenciennes.  This  advance  would  bring 
the  important  railway  junction  at  Aulnoye  within 
effective  range  of  our  guns.     Our  operations  were 


opened  on  the  17th  October  by  an  attack  by  the 
Fourth  Army  on  a  front  of  about  ten  miles  from 
Le  Cateau  southwards,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  First  Army  operating  west  of  the  Sambre 
et  Oise  Canal.  The  assault  launched  at  5.20  a.m. 
was  delivered  by  the  IX.,  II.  American,  and  XIII. 
Corps,  employing  respectively  the  46th,  ist,  and 
6th  Divisions,  the  30th  and  27th  American 
Divisions,  and  the  50th  and  66th  Divisions.  .  .  . 
By  the  evening  of  the  19th  October,  after  much 
severe  fighting,  the  enemy  had  been  driven  across 
the  Sambre  et  Oise  Canal  at  practically  all  points 
south  of  Catillon,  whence  our  line  followed  the 
valley  of  the  Richemont  east  and  north  of  Le 
Cateau.  This  success  was  followed  at  2  a.m.  on 
the  20th  October  by  an  attack  upon  the  line  of 
the  Selle  River  north  of  Le  Cateau.  The  troops 
employed  were  the  38th,  17th,  5th,  42nd,  62nd, 
Guards,  and  19th  Divisions  of  the  Third  Army, 
and  the  4th  Division  on  the  right  of  the  First 
Army  in  that  order  from  right  to  left.  On  this 
occasion  also  the  enemy's  resistance  was  serious, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  erect  wire  entanglements 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  line.  Our  advance 
was  strongly  contested  at  every  point,  frequent 
counter-attacks  being  made.  Supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  tanks  which  had  successfully  crossed  the 
river,  our  infantry,  after  severe  lighting  about 
Neuvilly,  Amerval,  Solesmes  and  Haspres,  gained 
their  objectives  on  the  high  ground  east  of  the 
Selle,  pushing  out  patrols  as  far  as  the  river 
Harpies.  North  of  Haspres  other  troops  of  the 
First  Army  continued  to  make  progress  on  both 
sides  of  the  Scheldt  Canal,  reaching  the  slopes 
overlooking  the  left  bank  of  the  Ecaillon  River 
and  occupying  Denain.  The  capture  of  the  Selle 
positions  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
larger  operation  for  the  attainment  of  the  required 
general  line  above  mentioned  running  from  the 
Sambre  Canal  along  the  edge  of  the  Mormal  Forest 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes.  .  .  .  The 
unfavourable  weather  of  the  preceding  days  had 
made  it  difficult  to  locate  the  enemy's  batteries, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  battle  hostile 
artillery  fire  was  heavy.  Despite  this,  and  in  spite 
of  determined  opposition  at  many  points  from  the 
German  machine-gunners,  in  two  days  our  infantry 
and  tanks  realized  an  advance  of  six  miles  over 
difficult  country.  About  many  of  the  woods  and 
villages  which  lay  in  the  way  of  our  attack  there 
was  severe  fighting,  particularly  in  the  large  wood 
known  as  the  Bois  1  Eveque  and  at  Pommereuil, 
Bousies  Forest,  and  Vendegies-sur-Ecaillon.  This 
latter  village  held  out  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  October,  when  it  was  taken  by  an  envelopin;| 
attack  by  troops  of  the  19th  Division  and  6ist 
Division.  At  the  end  of  that  day  the  western  out- 
skirts of  the  Foret  de  Mormal  had  been  reached, 
our  troops  were  within  a  mile  of  Le  Quesnoy  and 
to  the  northwest  of  that  town  had  captured  the 
villages  of  Ruesnes  and  Maing.  Local  operations 
during  the  following  three  days  gave  us  Engle- 
fontaine  and  established  our  line  well  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  Le  Quesnoy-Valenciennes  railway, 
from  the  outskirts  of  Le  Quesnoy,  past  Scpmeries 
and  Artres  to  Famars." — Ibid. 

(t)  Ludendorff's  report  of  operations:  West- 
ern front. — "The  battle  which  had  broken  out  on 
the  Western  front  at  the  end  of  September  .  .  . 
took  the  form  of  a  powerful  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  to  break  through  the  army  groups 
of  the  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  and  Von  Boehn 
in  the  direction  of  Ghent  and  Maubcuge,  and 
through  those  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  and 
Von  Gallwitz  on  their  inner  flanks  on  either  side 
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of  the  Argonne  in  the  direction  of  Charleville- 
Sedan.  The  same  idea  had  been  at  the  root  of 
every  offensive  operation  of  the  Entente  since  the 
autumn  of  igis.  Up  to  the  present  the  Entente 
armies  had  failed  through  their  own  exhaustion 
and  our  power  of  resistance.  Now  we  were 
weaker,  and  first  one  and  then  another  division 
failed  to  fight.  The  number  of  shirkers  behind 
the  front  increased  alarmingly.  The  information 
stations,  established  to  direct  stragglers  to  their 
positions,  were  no  longer  equal  to  their  tasks. 
The  men  who  fought  in  the  front  line  were 
heroes,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  them  for  the 
long  line.  They  felt  themselves  isolated.  The  men 
looked  to  their  officers,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting.  These  officers,  with  their  loyal  men, 
achieved  miracles  of  bravery.  Regimental,  bri- 
gade, and  even  divisional  commanders,  with  officers 
and  a  few  soldiers,  often  with  their  clerks  and 
servants,  personally  restored  the  position,  and  pre- 
vented from  breaking  through  the  vastly  superior 
but  no  longer  enthusiastic  enemy  troops.  We  may 
be  proud  of  the  men  who  fought  these  heroic 
fights.  Our  losses,  however,  were  heavy.  Our 
best  men  lay  on  the  bloody  battle-field.  Many 
of  our  battalions  could  muster  only  two  com- 
panies. Leave  was  stopped.  On  account  of  diffi- 
culties of  transportation,  men  on  leave  at  home 
had  to  remain  there  for  a  time.  They  stayed 
longer  than  was  good  for  them.  In  the  critical 
November  days  there  should  have  been  very  few 
men  on  leave  in  Germany,  but,  in  fact,  there  were 
only  too  many.  The  periods  allowed  to  divisions 
for  rest  and  repair  of  their  equipment  and  clothing 
became  even  shorter.  Good  divisions  had  more 
work  thrown  on  them  than  the  less  reliable  ones. 
That,  too,  had  undesirable  consequences.  The 
men  could  not  understand  why  they  were  so  often 
thrown  into  the  gaps,  and  in  consequence  their 
morale  failed.  The  strain  became  greater  and 
greater,  and  strength  was  exhausted.  It  was 
uncommonly  difficult  to  find  the  true  medium  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reinforce  the  weak  spots. 
Cases  increased  where  second-line  divisions  had 
to  be  thrown  hurriedly  into  line,  and  in  which 
formations  broke  up  altogether.  The  strain  on 
the  nerves  of  the  leaders  at  the  front  increased 
steadily,  and  they  had  a  heavy  task;  but  they 
never  lost  their  proud  courage  or  their  clear  per- 
ception of  their  country's  needs.  Nothing  could 
break  them.  While  its  right  wing  held  firm  on 
the  Yser,  below  Dixmude,  and  its  left  wing  held 
round  Armentieres,  the  main  body  of  the  Fourth 
Army  was  forced  back  on  Roulers  and  Menin  in 
continual  fighting  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
It  developed  into  a  series  of  local  engagements 
which  passed  off  without  important  events.  On 
October  14  the  enemy  renewed  his  attack.  In  the 
direction  of  Roulers  he  gained  ground  beyond  the 
town.  Kortemarck,  too,  we  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  advance  much  toward  Menin. 
Near  Wervicq  we  beat  him  off.  Local  successes 
also  attended  the  enemy  on  the  isth,  causing  our 
army  to  fall  back  to  the  Une  Dixmude-Thourout- 
Ingelmunster-Courtrai.  The  divisions  of  the  Fourth 
Army  were  numerically  weak,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  enemy  not  obtaining  successes 
greater  against  them,  apart  from  the  admirable 
leadership  of  the  army,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  had  no  longer  much  stomach  for  the  fight. 
The  Fourth  Army  was  still  under  the  command 
of  General  Sixt  von  Arnim,  whose  Chief  of  Staff 
was  now  Major  Humser,  a  gifted  soldier.  The 
Fourth  Army  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  difficult 
position   that  General   Headquarters  had   to   with- 


draw it  temporarily  from  the  fight  and  shorten 
its  line.  The  army  was  ordered  to  retire  on  the 
Hermann  line,  behind  the  canal  at  Ecloo  and  the 
Lys.  This  involved  the  abandonment  of  the 
Flanders  coast.  The  submarine  station  had  mean- 
while been  removed.  These  movements  of  the 
Fourth  Army  were  undertaken  on  October  17,  on 
which  day  I  traveled  to  Berlin  again,  to  attend 
a  discussion  of  the  second  Wilson  note,  which  had 
by  this  time  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the 
Seventeenth  Army  had  to  undergo  a  difficult  time 
since  the  enemy  break-through  at  Cambrai  on 
September  27.  Up  to  October  8  there  were  violent 
battles  with  varying  fortunes  on  both  sides  of 
Cambrai,  and  we  succeeded  in  holding  the  town. 
The  Second  Army  was  not  so  successful,  being 
pressed  farther  and  farther  back  toward  Le  Cate- 
let  in  the  early  days  of  October.  Toward  Bohain 
the  enemy  gained  ground.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Eighteenth  Army,  which  was  also  engaged  in 
heavy  fighting,  was  affected  by  this  loss.  On  the 
8th  it  met  another  heavy  blow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Le  Catelet  and  southward  therefrom, 
which  it  repulsed.  In  the  night  of  October  9  we 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  the  Second  Army 
into  the  Hermann  line,  as  there  were  no  reserves 
to  aid  it.  To  conform  with  this  movement  the 
Seventeenth  Army  had  to  move  its  left  wing  and 
its  center  back  to  a  line  half-way  from  Cambrai 
to  Valenciennes,  the  right  wing  for  the  present 
being  stationed  immediately  to  the  west  of  Douai. 
The  Eighteenth  Army  had,  like  the  Second,  to  fall 
back  to  the  Hermann  line.  Its  left  wing  remained 
at  La  Fere.  The  decision  that  the  Second  rnd 
Eighteenth  Armies  should  occupy  the  Hermann 
line,  whose  construction  was  but  little  advanced, 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  us.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Siegfried  line  would  have  held  for  much 
longer.  Already  in  the  fighting  at  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  north  of  St.  Quentin  we  had  been 
gradually  forced  out  of  the  position  at  many 
spots,  but  W'C  had,  generally  speaking,  kept  the 
line.  We  had  not  even  completed  the  evacuation 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Hermann  line." — 
General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  Ludetidorff's  own 
story,  pp.  398-401. 

I.  German  withdrawals. — "The  retirements 
were  carried  out  smoothly.  On  the  loth  the  enemy 
had  already  attacked  the  new  positions  and  was 
beaten  off.  On  the  nth,  to  the  northeast  of 
Cambrai,  he  had  a  local  success  against  the  Seven- 
teenth Array,  which  was  prevented  from  extend- 
ing. During  the  days  following  up  to  the  17th 
there  was  new  fighting  on  the  front  of  the  Second 
and  Eighteenth  Armies,  which,  on  the  whole,  were 
successful  for  us.  As  a  result  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Fourth  Army  behind  the  Lys,  we  were  now 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  Sixth  and  Seventeenth 
Armies  behind  the  Scheldt  into  the  Hermann  line. 
On  the  17th,  the  Sixth  Army  still  stood  to  th^ 
west  of  Lille,  and  was  to  evacuate  the  town  on 
the  night  of  the  i8th.  Farther  to  the  south  the 
right  wing  of  the  Seventeenth  and  later  the  whole 
of  that  army  had  to  conform  to  this  movement. 
It  had  been  decided  that  in  the  event  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Hermann  line  the  Boehn  army  group 
was  to  be  withdrawn.  It  had  now  become  too 
narrow,  and  did  not  contain  sufficient  reserve 
strength.  The  Second  Army  now  fell  under  the 
Rupprecht  army  group,  and  the  Eighteenth  under 
that  of  the  German  Crown  Prince.  In  this  group, 
the  Ninth  Army  was  taken  over  by  the  Seventh. 
Here,  too,  especially  having  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  rear  communications,  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  a  separate  army.    General  von  Carlowitz 
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took  the  command  of  the  Second  Army,  and  Gen- 
eral von  Marwitz  received  that  of  the  Fifth  Army 
near  Verdun.  His  Chief  of  Staff  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wetzell,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  my 
assistant.  A  special  Group  Headquarters  was 
established  for  General  von  Gallwitz.  In  this 
case,  too,  it  had  proved  undesirable  to  burden  a 
Group  Headquarters  with  the  command  of  an 
army.  The  necessity  for  economizing  forces  had 
led,  at  the  end  of  September,  to  the  German 
Crown  Prince's  army  group  abandoning  the  Laf- 
faux  salient,  which  has  caused  so  many  losses,  and 
withdrawing  to  the  position  behind  the  Oise-Aisne 
canal,  which  we  had  occupied  after  the  disastrous 
engagement  of  October  22,  1917.  On  October  2, 
as  had  been  arranged,  the  left  wing  of  the  Seventh 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  First  Army  fell  back  to 
the  position  from  which  the  attack  of  May  27,  1918, 
had  started.  Unfortunately,  before  this  movement 
was  carried  out,  one  division  was,  in  a  wholly 
unexpected  manner,  crushed  on  the  heights  north- 
east of  Fismes.  The  center  of  the  Seventh  Army 
held  the  Chemin  des  Dames  firmly,  in  the  face 
of  many  enemy  attacks.  The  defensive  battle  in 
Champagne  and  on  the  Meuse,  on  either  side  of 
the  Argonne,  had  followed  a  favorable  course, 
in  spite  of  the  absolutely  overwhelming  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  which  was  considerably  greater  here 
than  on  the  fronts  of  the  two  northern  army 
groups.  Our  leadership  was  distinguished  for  ex- 
ceptional calm  and  judgment,  and  the  enemy  gained 
ground  but  slowly.  The  continued  and  violent 
assaults  on  the  left  wing  of  the  First  and  on  the 
Third  Army  caused  the  army  group  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince  to  decide  in  the  early  days  of  Oc- 
tober to  break  off  the  fight  and  to  withdraw  all 
the  troops  to  the  Hunding-Brunhild  line — i.e.,  half- 
way'to  Laon-Marle-Sissone-Aisne  from  Rethel  up- 
ward to  Grand  Pre.  General  Headquarters  was 
unable  to  give  this  group,  which  husbanded  its  men 
carefully,  any  new  forces.  It  approved  the  pro- 
posal, which  was  carried  out  as  arranged  in  the 
days  ending  with   October   13. 

"The  army  group  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
began  in  the  early  days  of  October  to  withdraw 
the  troops  before  Rheims  behind  the  Suippes.  In 
the  night  of  the  loth  the  whole  front  from  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  to  the  Argonne  was  given  up, 
after  strong  attacks  had  been  beaten  off  by  the 
Third  Army.  By  the  morning  of  October  13,  the 
Seventh,  Third,  and  First  Armies  stood  ready  for 
defensive  fighting  in  their  new  and  well-constructed 
line,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  ground  in  front 
thereof  had  been  almost  completed.  The  engage- 
ments of  the  last  two  armies  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October  pre- 
sent a  fine  example  of  completely  successful  de- 
fensive fighting,  of  which  the  leaders  and  the  men 
may  well  be  proud.  .  .  .  The  enemy  followed  up 
the  retirement  of  the  German  Crown  Prince's  army 
group  energetically  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne,  and  heavy  fighting  soon  developed  round 
our  new  positions.  In  the  sweep  of  the  Aisne 
toward  Rethel,  the  enemy  advanced  more  cau- 
tiously. On  the  other  hand,  he  soon  attempted, 
at  first  without  success,  to  capture  the  Vouziers- 
Grand  Pre  bend  of  the  Aisne.  In  the  Aire  valley, 
west  of  the  Meuse,  the  American  pressure  against 
our  Fifth  Army  was  unusually  severe.  The  battle 
extended  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  also.  In 
spite  of  their  enormous  numerical  superiority,  the 
attacks  of  the  youthful  American  troops  broke 
down  with  the  hc.ivicst  losses.  Their  success  on 
September  26  was  merely  due  to  the  failure  of  a 
German  Reserve  Division,  and  to  the  fact  that  at 


another  point  their  attack  was  met  not  only  by 
a  division,  which,  though  a  brave  one,  was  very 
battle-worn  and  had  an  extended  front  to  hold. 
For  the  present,  an  attack  on  the  Michel  line  and 
the  army  group  of  Duke  Albrecht  seemed  unlikely. 
"On  the  17th  the  position  was  thus,  that  we 
had  fallen  back  on  the  whole  of  the  front  west 
of  the  Meuse.  On  the  right  wing  the  retrograde 
movement  was  still  in  progress.  A  serious  loss 
was  the  fact  that,  in  falling  back  to  the  Hermann- 
Hunding-Brunhild  position,  we  had  to  sacrifice  a 
number  of  installations  that  served  the  convenience 
of  the  troops.  For  example,  we  lost  a  number  of 
disinfection  stations,  which  were  a  serious  loss. 
General  Headquarters  anticipated  a  continuance  of 
the  attacks  in  the  direction  of  Ghent  and  Mau- 
beuge  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  and  be- 
tween the  upper  Aisne  and  the  Meuse,  the  latter 
extending  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  I  also 
expected  considerable  wastage  in  strength  and 
nerves.  At  many  points  we  had  actually  fought 
with  success,  and  at  others  the  enormous  superiority 
of  the  enemy  had  brought  him  only  small  gains. 
The  result  of  the  further  fighting  depended  mainly 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  men's  morale.  Every 
man  required  to  be  kept  at  the  front,  and  to  be 
inspired  with  the  utmost  determination.  The 
armistice  offer  had  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  men's  spirits,  and  war  weariness  had  increased. 
No  stirring  call  from  home  came  as  a  counterblast, 
and  the  work  of  explaining  the  situation  seemed  to 
have  been  abandoned  there.  On  this  point  there 
were  many  complaints  from  the  army.  In  the  end 
the  army  and  the  people  would  have  to  show 
their  colors  and  let  it  be  seen  whether  they  were 
really  determined  to  fight,  for  only  thus  could  we 
hope  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  army.  The 
commands  and  explanations  issued  to  the  troops 
from  Spa  were  not  in  themselves  sufficient.  The 
intimate  connection  between  feehng  in  the  army 
and  feeling  at  home  could  never  be  more  clearly 
perceived  than  it  was  in  these  critical  days.  The 
army  wanted  to  know  definitely  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  people  at  home.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  ground  behind  the  new  positions  was 
carried  on  with  all  speed.  The  railways  were  con- 
tinually worked  to  the  utmost  hmit  of  their 
capacity.  Enormous  masses  of  war  material  had 
to  be  dealt  with,  involving  weeks  and  months  of 
work.  I  laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of 
thorough  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  lines 
and  bridges,  which  could  not  but  have  its  effect 
on  operations,  and  upon  the  removal  to  Germany 
of  our  own  material.  I  continually  discussed  with 
the  chiefs  of  staff  the  problems  of  evacuation  and 
destruction.  We  dealt  with  the  people  with  the 
greatest  leniency,  as  we  always  had  done.  We 
have  statements  to  this  effect  from  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  they  begged  not  to  be 
forced  to  give  evidence  publicly  for  us,  as  they 
feared  opinion  in  Paris.  A  neutral  commission  also 
came  from  Brussels  to  the  front,  and  reported  on 
the  care  we  took  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  ot 
the  damage  done  to  them  by  the  enemy  artillery 
and  airmen.  What  the  population  had  to  suffer 
were  the  results  of  the  state  of  war,  and  not  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  carried  on  the  war.  This 
is  quite  plainly  established.  The  Entente,  however, 
brought  accusations  against  us  in  order  to  influ- 
ence Wilson  further  in  its  direction." — General  E. 
von  Ludendorff,  Ludendorff' s  omn  story,  pp.  401- 

(u)  Meuse-Argonne  battle.  —  Beginning  of 
greatest  conflict  in  history. — "While  .  .  .  events 
were  taking  place  on  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin  front 
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Pershing  was  quietly  transferring  troops  from  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  to  Verdun.  This  movement  had 
begun  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  American 
divisions  in  the  front  line  would  succeed  in  the 
task  of  obHterating  the  salient,  and  that  the  reserve 
divisions  would  not  be  needed.  It  was  carried 
through  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  American 
troops  on  the  new  front  created  by  the  battle  of 
St.  Mihiel  doing  everything  that  was  possible  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  advance  would  be 
continued  towards  Metz  and  Briey.  Between  the 
Meuse  and  the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne,  which 
had  been  inactive  for  more  than  a  year,  French 
troops  continued  to  hold  the  trenches  while  the 
First  American  Army  assembled  behind  them,  and 
they  were  not  relieved  until  the  night  of  September 
25-26.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Germans 
were  surprised  when  the  great  battle  opened  with 
an  American  attack  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Argonne,  for  they  had  not  reinforced  their  front, 
which  was  held  by  four  divisions,  who  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  nine  American  divisions  which 
advanced  against  them.  By  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventh  the  Americans  had  taken  the  first 
line  defenses  on  the  whole  front  of  their  attack, 
and  in  the  centre  had  pressed  forward  to  a  depth 
of  some  seven  miles,  to  the  southern  slones  of 
Montfaucon.  This  hill  dominates  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  for  that  reason  the  Crown  Prince 
William  had  had  built  for  himself  on  it  a  palatial 
dug-out  from  which  he  directed  the  operations  in 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Verdun.  A 
gallant  attempt  to  storm  the  hill  and  village  on 
its  summit  made  with  the  aid  of  tanks  in  the 
evening  failed,  but  both  were  carried  in  a  second 
attack  the  next  day.  By  the  evening  of  September 
2Qth  the  Americans  were  in  possession  of  the  first 
and  second  German  systems  of  defense  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne,  and  had  in  places 
penetrated  the  third  system.  Ten  thousand  pris- 
oners fell  to  Pershing  in  this  first  advance.  .  .  . 
But  the  capture  of  Montfaucon  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  The  Americans  were  on  territory 
which  had  not  been  trodden  by  Allied  troops  since 
the  early  days  of  1914,  having  broken  through 
defenses  which  had  been  prepared  and  held  by 
the  Germans  since  the  first  days  of  trench  warfare, 
trenches  established  on  ground  as  difficult  to  at- 
tack as  that  on  any  part  of  the  whole  long  front. 
There  was  no  question  of  yielding  voluntarily  a 
foot  of  that  ground,  which  was  especially  precious 
to  the  Germans  as  their  lines  through  it  ran  nearer 
than  elsewhere  to  the  Metz-Maubeuge  railway. 
The  American  advance,  therefore,  confronted  Lu- 
dendorff  with  a  crisis  which  had  to  be  dealt  with 
at  any  cost." — F.  Maurice,  Last  jour  months,  pp. 
149-159. — "On  the  4th  of  October  came  the  first 
general  attack  all  along  the  line  after  the  initial 
rush.  It  gained,  though  not  largely,  at  every 
point,  but  particularly  it  pushed  forward  up  the 
Aire  valley  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argonne. 
The  French  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  pushing 
up  on  their  side,  following  the  plan  of  forcing  the 
Germans  out  of  the  forest  without  pushing  them 
out  by  direct  attack.  By  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
October  the  American  line  was  as  for  north  as 
Fleville  on  the  flank  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne. 
But  the  Germans,  although  threatened  with  being 
cut  off,  as  at  Montfaucon,  stuck  to  their  exDosed 
flank.  To  remedy  this  situation,  two  regiments  of 
the  82nd  Division  and  three  regiments  of  the  28th 
Division  attacked  due  west  from  the  Aire  valley 
into  the  forest.  These  troops  performed  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  the  whole  battle. 
They   crossed   the   Aire   river   valley,   climbed   the 


hills  300  feet  high  on  the  other  side,  and  by  the 
night  of  the  8th  had  pushed  the  (Germans  off 
the  dominating  points.  To  pass  a  flat  valley  under 
artillery  and  machine  gun  lire,  get  across  a  river 
and  up  wooded  heights  on  the  other  side  in  the 
face  of  machine  guns  and  capture  a  strongly  de- 
fended town,  is  a  matter  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly.  The  men  of  the  28th  and  82nd  can  with 
confidence  go  home  and  discuss  war  with  the  rem- 
nants of  those  who  went  up  Lookout  Mountain 
in  1863;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  heights  above 
the  Aire  are  not  as  high  as  Lookout  Mountain,  on 
the  other  hand  machine  guns  are  much  harder  to 
face  than  single-shot  rifles.  Thus  threatened  from 
the  flank,  the  German  began  to  retreat,  and  by 
the  night  of  the  loth  the  77th,  the  New  York  City 
draft  division,  had  the  satisfaction  of  emerging  on 
the  north  end  of  the  Argonne.  While  it  was  greatly 
helped  in  its  task  by  the  pressure  from  the  sides 
which  was  to  have  caused  the  Germans  to  get  out 
of  the  Argonne,  the  77th  deserves  great  credit  foi 
its  part  in  the  business,  for  it  was  consistently 
ahead  of  its  stated  objectives,  keeping  up  an  unex- 
pected pressure  on  the  Germans  in  the  hitherto 
impossible  country.  It  was  during  this  f)eriod  ot 
the  77th's  struggles  that  Major  Whittlesey  and 
the  lost  battalion  earned  its  fame.  While  these 
events  were  progressing  the  French  were  pushing 
rapidly  forward  while  our  line  advanced  slowly 
and  painfully.  The  battle  lines  in  the  papers 
showed  big  French  advances  for  several  days  until 
their  line  bulged  out  some  ten  kilometers  (6  miles) 
ahead  of  ours.  The  comparison  seemed  very  un- 
favourable to  us,  and  the  wise  gossips  who  coin 
scandal  and  talk  calamity  began  to  ask  what  was 
the  matter  with  Pershing  and  his  army.  After 
all,  was  the  American  Army  too  green  to  succeed? 
Wild  stories  of  road  congestion  and  terrible  losses 
reached  Paris.  There  were  both  losses  and  road 
congestion  with  us,  but  the  real  explanation  of 
the  rapid  French  advance  and  our  slow  advance 
at  this  juncture  of  the  battle  was  perfectly  simple 
and  logical,  and  without  the  tragic  accompaniments 
given  it  by  gossip.  The  explanation  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  German  defensive  lines.  Between 
September  26th  and  October  4th  we  had  passed 
all  the  German  defence  lines  except  the  Kriemhilde 
Stellung.  So  had  the  French.  The  Kriemhilde 
Stellung  ran  directly  across  our  advance.  In  front 
of  the  French,  the  Briinhilde  line,  made  a  big  bend 
north  following  the  Aisne  River.  .  .  .  When  the 
French  broke  the  other  lines,  the  Germans  withdrew 
(under  pressure)  to  the  Briinhilde  line.  On  the 
loth  of  October  both  our  army  and  the  French 
were  immediately  in  front  of  this  German  strong- 
hold. Measured  by  the  Germen  defences  that  had 
been  passed  the  armies  were  even.  Measured  by 
kilometers  of  advance  we  were  behind.  But  de- 
fences are  harder  to  pass  than  kilometers.  Both 
armies  spent  the  next  twenty  days  knocking  holes 
— one  in  the  Briinhilde  and  the  other  in  the  kriem- 
hilde Une — preparatory  to  farther  advance.  It  is 
ver>-  difficult  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  our  fighting 
at  this  period  for  it  was  neither  like  the  fighting 
of  previous  wars  nor  of  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
war.  The  American  line,  for  example,  was  not 
a  line  at  all,  nor  was  the  German,  although  as  a 
last  resort  they  had  their  trench  and  wire  lines 
to  hold.  But  the  Germans  had  much  more  than 
this.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  their  artillery 
maps  worked  out  so  that  they  knew  exactly  where 
our  men  cauld  take  shelter.  These  places  they 
systematically  shelled.  Then  they  had  their  ma- 
chine guns  planted  in  groups  and  well  protected. 
To   bold   a    valley   they   did  not   have   a   line    of 
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machine  guns  across  it.  They  had  them  planted 
in  the  woods  or  on  hills  or  in  any  favouring  posi- 
tion which  could  sweep  the  valley.  Until  an  at- 
tack was  made  no  one  could  be  certain  from  which 
direction  the  bullets  which  defended  the  valley 
would  come.  To  make  any  progress,  then,  it  was 
necessary  to  silence  and  take  one  or  two  of  these 
specially  pestiferous  areas  which  covered  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  this  was  only  the  first 
round  in  the  game.  The  Germans  had  foreseen 
this  and  prepared  from  other  positions  a  fire  which 
was  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  hold  one  of 
these  positions  if  we  got  it.  Their  third  trick, 
if  the  first  two  failed,  was  to  counter  attack  and 
take  our  prize  away  from  us.  The  fourth  move 
was  to  accept  this  particular  advance  if  the  first 
three  moves  went  against  them,  retire  a  little  way 
to  their  next  combination,  and  work  all  four  moves 


two  great  railway  systems — one  in  the  north,  pass- 
ing through  Liege,  the  other  in  the  south,  with 
Hnes  coming  from  Luxemburg,  Thionville,  and 
Metz,  had  as  its  vital  section  the  line  Carignan- 
Sedan-Mezieres.  No  other  important  lines  were 
available  to  the  enemy,  as  the  mountainous  masses 
of  the  Ardennes  made  the  construction  of  east  and 
west  lines  through  that  region  impracticable.  The 
Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres  line  was  essential  to  the 
Germans  for  the  rapid  strategical  movement  of 
troops.  Should  this  southern  system  be  cut  by  the 
Allies  before  the  enemy  could  withdraw  his  forces 
through  the  narrow  neck  between  Mezieres  and 
the  Dutch  frontier,  the  ruin  of  his  armies  in  France 
and  Belgium  would  be  complete.  .  .  .  When  the 
First  Army  became  engaged  in  the  simultaneous 
preparation  for  two  major  operations  an  interval 
of   fourteen    days   separated   the   initiation   of   the 
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over  again.  This  was  a  pretty  hard  game  to  beat, 
especially  when  played  by  some  of  the  best  troops 
in  the  German  army,  and  a  good  many  of  them. 
The  Bois  des  Cgons  was  one  such  centre  of  trouble. 
We  got  into  it  once  but  had  to  get  out  again. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  line  our  men  got  into 
Grand  Pre  several  times  before  they  could  make 
their  tenure  permanent.  Between  our  various  at- 
tacks and  the  less  frequent  counter  attacks  of  the 
Germans,  the  artillery  on  both  sides  kept  searching 
for  the  other  side's  guns,  machine  guns,  and  troops 


two  attacks.  During  this  short  period  the  move- 
ment of  the  immense  number  of  troops  and  the 
amount  of  supplies,  and  confined  entirely  to  the 
hours  of  darkness,  was  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  problems  of  war.  The  concentration 
included  fifteen  divisions,  of  which  .«even  were  in- 
volved in  the  pending  St.  Mihiel  drive,  three  were 
in  sector  in  the  Vosges,  three  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Soissons,  one  in  a  training  area  and  one  near 
Bar-le-Duc.  Practically  all  the  artillery,  aviation 
and  other  auxiliaries  to  be  employed   in   the  new 


In  this  contest  the  Germans  had  the  advantage  of      operations  were   committed   to   the  St.   Mihiel   at- 


having  dugouts  and  other  protection.  Our  men 
used  the  captured  dugouts  where  possible,  but 
mostly  they  dug  little  fox  holes  and  crawled  into 
them." — A.  W.  Page,  Our  no  days'  fighting,  pp. 
113-118. 

(v)  Final  blows  by  the  Americans. — Pershing's 
account. — "The  strategical  importance  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  line  was  second  to  none  on  the  western 
front.  Ail  supplies  and  evacuations  of  the  German 
armies  in   Northern   France   were   dependent   upon 


tack  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  moved  until  its 
success  was  assured.  The  concentration  of  all  units 
not  to  be  used  at  St.  Mihiel  was  commenced  imme- 
diately, and  on  Sept.  13,  the  second  day  of  St. 
Mihiel,  reserve  divisions  and  artillery  units  were 
withdrawn  and  placed  in  motion  toward  the  Ar- 
gonne  front.  That  part  of  the  American  sector 
from  Fresnes-en-Wocvre,  southeast  of  Verdun,  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  .Argonne  Forest,  while 
nominally   under  my  control,  did  not  actively  be- 
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come  a  part  of  my  command  until  Sept.  22,  on 
which  date  my  headquarters  were  established  at 
Souilly,  southwest  of  Verdun.  Of  French  trooi>s, 
in  addition  to  the  2d  French  Colonial  Corps,  com- 
posed of  three  divisions,  there  was  also  the  17th 
French  Corps  of  three  divisions  holding  the  front 
north  and  east  of  Verdun.  At  the  moment  of  the 
opening  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  the  enemy 
had  ten  divisions  in  line  and  ten  in  reserve  on  the 
front  between  Fresnes-en-Woevre  and  the  Argonne 
Forest,  inclusive.  He  had  undoubtedly  expected  a 
continuation  of  our  advance  toward  Metz.  Suc- 
cessful ruses  were  carried  out  between  the  Meuse 
River  and  Luneville  to  deceive  him  as  to  our  inten- 
tions, and  F'rench  troops  were  maintained  as  a 
screen  along  our  front  until  the  night  before  the 
battle,  so  that  the  actual  attack  was  a  tactical 
surprise.  The  operations  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
battle  really  form  a  continuous  whole,  but  they 
e.xtended  over  such  a  long  period  of  continuous 
fighting  that  they  will  here  be  considered  in  three 
phases,  the  first  from  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  3,  the  second 
from  Oct.  4  to  31,  and  the  third  from  Nov.  i 
to  II." — General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report,  Sept. 
I,  1919. 

I.  First  fighting  in  Argonne. — "On  the  night 
of  Sept.  25  the  nine  divisions  to  lead  in  the  attack 
were  deployed  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the 
western  edge  of  the  Argonne  Forest.  On  the  right  was 
the  3d  Corps,  Major  Gen.  Bullard  commanding, 
with  the  33d,  80th  and  4th  Divisions  in  line;  next 
came  the  5th  Corps,  Major  Gen.  Cameron  com- 
manding, with  the  79th,  37th  and  91st  Divisions; 
on  the  left  was  the  ist  Corps,  Major  Gen.  Liggett 
commanding,  with  the  35th,  28th  and  77th  Di- 
visions. Each  corps  had  one  division  in  reserve 
and  the  army  held  three  divisions  as  a  general  re- 
serve. About  2,700  guns,  189  small  tanks,  142 
manned  by  Americans,  and  821  airplanes,  604 
manned  by  Americans,  were  concentrated  to  sup- 
port the  attack  of  the  infantry.  We  thus  had  a 
superiority  in  guns  and  aviation,  and  the  enemy 
had  no  tanks.  The  axis  of  the  attack  was  the  line 
Montfaucon-Bomagne-Buzancy,  the  purpose  being 
to  make  the  deepest  penetration  in  the  centre, 
which,  with  the  Fourth  French  Army  advancing 
west  of  the  Argonne,  would  force  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  that  forest  without  our  having  to  deliver 
a  heavy  attack  in  that  difficult  region.  Following 
three  hours  of  violent  artillery  fire  of  preparation, 
the  infantry  advanced  at  5:30  A.  M.  on  Sept.  2^, 
accompanied  by  tanks.  During  the  first  two  days 
of  the  attack,  before  the  enemy  was  able  to  bring 
up  his  reserves,  our  troops  made  steady  progress 
through  the  network  of  defenses.  Montfaucon  was 
held  tenaciously  by  the  enemy  and  was  not  cap- 
tured until  noon  of  the  second  day.  By  the  eve- 
ning of  the  28th  a  maximum  advance  of  eleven 
kilometers  had  been  achieved  and  we  had  captured 
Baulny,  Epinonville,  Septsarges,  and  Dannevoux. 
The  right  had  made  a  splendid  advance  into  the 
woods  south  of  Brieulles-sur-Meuse,  but  the  ex- 
treme left  was  meeting  strong  resistance  in  the 
Argonne.  The  attack  continued  without  interruption, 
meeting  six  new  divisions  which  the  enemy  threw 
into  the  first  line  before  Sept.  29.  He  developed 
a  powerful  machine-gun  defense  supported  by 
heavy  artillery  fire,  and  made  frequent  counter- 
attacks with  fresh  troops,  particularly  on  the  front 
of  the  28th  and  3Sth  Divisions.  These  divisions 
had  taken  Varennes,  Cheppy,  Baulny,  and  Char- 
pentry,  and  the  line  was  within  two  kilometers  of 
Apremont.  We  were  no  longer  engaged  in  a 
manoeuvre  for  the  pinching  out  of  a  salient,  but 
were  necessarily  committed,  generally  speaking,  to 


a  direct  frontal  attack  against  strong,  hostile  posi- 
tions fully  manned  by  a  determined  enemy.  By 
nightfall  of  the  29th  the  First  Army  line  was 
appro.ximately  Bois  de  la  Cote  Lemont-N'antillois- 
Apremont-southwest  across  the  Argonne.  Many 
divisions,  especially  those  in  the  centre  that  were 
subjected  to  cross-fire  of  artillery,  had  suffered 
heavily.  The  severe  fighting,  the  nature  of  the 
terrain  over  which  they  attacked,  and  the  fog  and 
darkness  sorely  tried  even  our  best  divisions.  On 
the  night  of  the  29th  and  37th  and  79th  Di- 
visions were  relieved  by  the  32d  and  3d  Divisions, 
respectively,  and  on  the  following  night  the  ist 
Division  relieved  the  35th  Division.  The  critical 
problem  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  battle  was 
the  restoration  of  communications  over  No  Man's 
Land.  There  were  but  four  roads  available  across 
this  deep  zone,  and  the  violent  artillery  fire  of  the 
previous  period  of  the  war  had  virtually  destroyed 
them.  The  spongy  soil  and  the  lack  of  material 
increased  the  difficulty.  But  the  splendid  work  of 
our  engineers  and  pioneers  soon  made  possible  the 
movement  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  supplies  most 
needed.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  all  the 
divisional  artillery  except  a  few  batteries  of  heavy 
guns  had  effected  a  passage  and  was  supporting 
the  infantry  action." — Ibid. 

2.  Second  phase  of  battle. — "At  5:30  A.  M.  on 
Oct.  4  the  general  attack  was  renewed.  The  enemy 
divisions  on  the  front  from  Fresnes-en-Woerve  to 
the  Argonne  had  increased  from  ten  in  the  first 
line  to  sixteen,  and  included  some  of  his  best  di- 
visions. The  fighting  was  desperate,  and  only 
small  advances  were  reahzed,  except  by  the  ist 
Division,  on  the  right  of  the  ist  Corps.  By  eve- 
ning of  Oct.  s  the  line  was  approximately  Bois  de 
la  Cote  Lemont  -  Bois  du  Fays  -  Gesnes  -  Hill  240- 
Fleville-Chehery-southwest  through  the  Argonne. 
It  was  especially  desirable  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  commanding  positions  on  the  heights  east  of 
the  Meuse,  but  it  was  even  more  important  that 
we  should  force  him'  to  use  his  troops  there  and 
weaken  his  tenacious  hold  on  positions  in  our 
immediate  front.  The  further  stabilization  of  the 
new  St.  Mihiel  line  permitted  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  divisions  for  the  extension  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  operation  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse 
River.  On  the  7th  the  ist  Corps,  with  the  82d 
Division  added,  launched  a  strong  attack  north- 
west toward  Cornay,  to  draw  attention  from  the 
movement  east  of  the  Meuse  and  at  the  same  time 
outflank  the  German  position  in  the  Argonne.  The 
following  day  the  17th  French  Corps  .  .  .  initiated 
its  attack  east  of  the  Meuse  against  the  exact  point 
on  which  the  German  armies  must  pivot  in  order 
to  withdraw  from  Northern  France.  The  troops 
encountered  elaborate  fortifications  and  stubborn 
resistance,  but  by  nightfall  had  realized  an  advance 
of  six  kilometers  to  a  line  well  within  the  Bois 
de  Consenvoye,  and  including  the  villages  of  Beau- 
mont and  Haumont.  Continuous  fighting  \*as 
maintained  along  our  entire  battlefront,  with  espe- 
cial success  on  the  extreme  left,  where  the  capture 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Argonne  Forest  was 
completed.  The  enemy  contested  every  foot  of 
ground  on  our  front  in  order  to  make  more  rapid 
retirements  further  west  and  withdraw  his  forces 
from  Northern  France  before  the  interruption  of 
his  railroad  communications  through  Sedan.  We 
were  confronted  at  this  time  by  an  insufficiency  of 
replacements  to  build  up  exhausted  divisions.  Early 
in  October  combat  units  required  some  90,000  re- 
placements, and  not  more  than  45,000  would  be 
available  before  Nov.  i  to  fill  the  existing  and  pros- 
pective vacancies.    We  still  had  two  divisions  with 
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the  British  and  two  with  the  French.  A  review 
of  the  situation,  American  and  allied,  especially  as 
to  our  own  resources  in  men  for  th^'  next  two 
months,  convinced  me  that  the  attack,  of  the  First 
Army  and  of  the  allied  armies  further  west  should 
be  pushed  to  the  limit.  But  if  the  First  Army 
was  to  continue  its  aggressive  tactics  our  divisions 
then  with  the  French  must  be  recalled,  and  re- 
placements must  be  obtained  by  breaking  up  newly 
arrived  divisions.  In  discussing  the  withdrawal 
of  our  divisions  from  the  French  with  Marshal 
Foch  and  General  Petain  on  Oct.  lo  the  former 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  First 
Army  was  striking  the  pivot  of  the  German  with- 
drawal, and  also  held  the  view  that  the  allied  at- 
tack should  continue.  General  Petain  agreed  that 
the  American  divisions  with  the  French  were  essen- 
tial to  us  if  we  were  to  maintain  our  battle  against 
the  German  pivot.  The  French  were,  however, 
straining  every  nerve  to  keep  up  their  attacks  and, 
before  those  divisions  with  the  French  had  been 
released,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  send  the 
37th  and  91st  Divisions  from  the  First  Army  to 
assist  the  Sixth  French  Army  in  Flanders." — Ibid. 

3.  Strength  of  First  American  Army. — "At 
this  time  the  First  Army  was  holding  a  front  of 
more  than  120  kilometers;  its  strength  exceeded 
1,000,000  men;  it  was  engaged  in  the  most  des- 
perate battle  of  our  history,  and  the  burden  of 
command  was  too  heavy  for  a  single  commander 
and  staff.  Therefore,  on  Oct.  12,  that  portion  of 
our  front  extending  from  Port-sur-Seille,  east  of 
the  Moselle,  to  Fresne-en-Woevre,  southeast  of  Ver- 
dun, was  transferred  to  the  newly  constituted 
Second  Army,  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Bullard 
in  command,  under  whom  it  began  preparations  for 
the  extension  of  operations  to  the  east  in  the 
direction  of  Briey  and  Metz.  On  Oct.  16  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  was  transferred  to  Lieut. 
Gen.  Hunter  Liggett,  and  my  advance  headquar- 
ters was  estabhshed  at  Ligny-en-Barrois,  from 
which  the  command  of  the  group  of  American 
armies  was  exercised." — Ibid. 

4.  HlXDENBURG   LINE    BROKEN. — "Local    attacks   of 

the  First  Army  were  continued  in  order  particularly 
to  adjust  positions  preparatory  to  a  renewed  gen- 
eral assault.  The  ist  and  Sth  Divisions  were  re- 
lieved by  the  42d  and  i8th  Divisions,  which  were 
now  fresh.  An  attack  along  the  whole  front  was 
made  on  Oct.  11.  The  resistance  encountered  was 
stubborn,  but  the  stronghold  on  Cote  Dame  Marie 
was  captured  and  the  Hindenburg  line  was  broken. 
Cunel  and  Romagne-sous-Montfaucon  were  taken 
and  the  hne  advanced  two  kilometers  north  of 
Sommerance.  A  maximum  advance  of  seventeen 
kilometers  had  been  made  since  Sept.  26  and  the 
enemy  had  been  forced  to  throw  into  the  fight  a 
total  of  fifteen  reserve  divisions.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  important  local  operations 
were  carried  out,  which  involved  desperate  fighting. 
The  ist  Corps,  Major  Gen.  Dickman  commanding, 
advanced  through  Grand  Pre;  the  5th  Corps,  Major 
Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall  commanding,  captured 
the  Bois  dc  Bantheville;  the  3d  Corps,  Major  Gen. 
John  L.  Hines  commanding,  completed  the  occu- 
pation of  Cunel  Heights,  and  the  17th  French 
Corps  drove  the  enemy  from  the  main  ridge  south 
of  La  Grande  Montague.  Particularly  heavy  fight- 
ing occurred  cast  of  the  Mcusc  on  Oct.  18,  and 
in  the  further  penetration  of  the  Kriemhildc-Stel- 
lung  on  Oct.  23  the  26th  Division,  entering  the 
battle  at  this  time,  relieved  the  i8th  French  Di- 
vision."— Ibid. 

5.  Taking  the  Kriemiulde  line. — "Liggctt's  at- 
tack of   October   14th   was  our  last  effort   which 


could  be  called  a  general  attack  before  the  final 
drive  beginning  November  ist,  which  broke  the 
German  line.  The  general  attack  of  September 
26th  had  broken  through  the  old  trench  system 
for  deep  gains;  that  of  October  4th,  with  the  driv- 
ing of  two  wedges  on  either  side  of  the  whale-back, 
had  taken  the  Aire  valley  and  the  gap  of  Grand- 
pre,  and  brought  us  up  to  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung, 
or  main  line  of  resistance  of  the  whale-back;  that 
of  October  14th  aimed  to  drive  a  wedge  on  either 
side  of  the  Romagne  heights,  taking  the  Kriem- 
hilde, the  two  wedges  meeting  at  Grand  Carre 
farm  in  their  converging  movement  to  deliver  the 
heights  into  our  hands.  Thus  army  ambition  was 
soaring  again.  If  it  had  succeeded,  we  should  have 
been  up  to  the  Freya  Stellung,  another  fragmen- 
tary trench  system,  the  second  and  inferior  line 
of  resistance  of  the  whale-back,  and  we  mig^ht 
not  have  had  to  wait  another  two  weeks  for  vic- 
tory. The  progress  of  the  other  armies  summoned 
us,  as  it  had  at  every  stage  of  the  battle,  to  a 
superhuman  effort  to  reach  the  German  line  of 
communications,  which  might  now  mean  a  com- 
plete military  disaster  for  the  enemy.  The  32nd 
was  still  facing  the  Cote  Dame  Marie  and  the 
town  of  Romagne  in  front  of  the  loop  in  the 
Kriemhilde.  On  its  left  was  the  42nd,  which  had 
just  relieved  the  exhausted  ist  and  was  to  drive 
the  western  wedge  through  the  trench  system  of 
the  Chatillon  ridge  and  on  through  the  Romagne 
Wood  and  the  large  Bantheville  Wood.  .  .  .  After 
their  weeks  of  fighting  in  the  Marne  region,  the 
Rainbows  had  come  out  with  staggeringly  nurner- 
ous  gaps  in  their  ranks  as  a  result  of  their  victory, 
which  had  been  filled  by  replacements  who  were 
not  even  now  fully  trained.  They  had  been  in 
line  for  the  Saint-Mihiel  attack,  but  were  brought 
to  the  Argonne  to  be  ready  in  reserve  when  a 
veteran  division  should  be  required  for  a  vital 
thrust.  No  sooner  had  they  gone  into  line  than 
they  found  that  the  enemy,  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  success  of  the  ist  and  the  32nd  and  the  3rd, 
which  had  entered  the  Kriemhilde,  had  been  im- 
proving his  Kriemhilde  line,  concentrating  more 
artillery  and  establishing  machine-gun  posts  to 
cover  any  points  where  experience  had  developed 
weakness.  The  Kriemhilde  had  thus  far  resisted 
all  our  attacks.  It  combined  many  of  the  defen- 
sive advantages  of  the  old  trench  system  with  the 
latest  methods  of  open  war  defense  upon  chosen 
and  very  formidable  ground.  The  42nd  was  to 
storm  one  of  its  key  points,  the  Chatillon  ridge. 
Will  any  officer  or  man  of  the  division  forget  the 
days  of  October  14th,  isth,  and  i6th?  At  the 
very  start  they  were  at  close  quarters,  their  units 
intermingling  with  the  Germans  in  rush  and 
counter-rush,  in  the  midst  of  machine-gun  nests, 
trenches,  and  wire  entanglements,  where  men  met 
men  in  a  free-for-all  grapple  to  the  death.  The 
rains  were  at  their  worst.  Every  fighter  was  sop- 
ping wet.  It  was  impossible  to  know  where  units 
were  in  that  fiendish  battle  royal,  isolated  by  cur- 
tains of  fire.  Summerall  was  now  in  command  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  'Per  schedule'  and  'go  through' 
Summerall,  who  had  driven  a  human  wedge  as  a 
division  commander,  was  to  drive  another  as  a 
corps  commander.  His  restless  personal  observa- 
tion kept  touch  with  the  work  of  brigade  and 
regiment;  his  iron  will  was  never  more  determined. 
The  42nd  did  not  keep  to  the  impossible  objective 
beyond,  but  it  did  'go  through'  the  formidable 
Kriemhilde,  which  had  been  our  nightmare  for 
three  weeks,  in  one  of  the  most  terrifically  con- 
centrated actions  of  the  battle.  There  was  hard- 
won  progress  on  the  first  day  on  the  bloody  slopes 
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of  Hill  288,  while  patrols,  pushing  ahead,  found 
themselves  under  cross-fire  which  could  not  be 
withstood.  When  night  came,  the  units  in  front 
were  already  exhausted  in  a  day  of  fighting  of  the 
most  wearing  kind.  'Attack  again!'  Wire  which 
was  not  on  artillery  maps,  swept  by  machine-gun 
fire,  meant  delay,  but  no  repuke.  The  German  resist- 
ance was  unusually  brave  and  skillful  in  making 
the  most  of  positions  as  vital  and  well-prepared 
as  they  were  naturally  strong.  The  right,  its  units 
rushing  here  and  crawling  there  to  avoid  the  blasts 
of  machine-gun  fire,  had  put  Hill  242  and  Hill 
288  well  behind  it  on  the  second  day,  and  had 
reached  the  gassed  Romagne  Wood.  The  center 
was  held  up  on  the  slippery  and  tricky  ascents  of 
the  Chatillon  ridge,  where  the  German  machine- 
gunners  stood  until  they  were  killed  or  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  could  not  serve  their  guns;  and 
the  German  infantry,  literally  in  a  fortress  strong- 
hold, became  more  desperate  with  every  hour 
throughout  the  afternoon,  while  dusk  found  the 
shivering  and  tenacious  Rainbows  dug  into  the 
sodden  earth  and  holding  their  ground.  Shattered 
units  were  reorganized,  and  fresh  units  sent  for- 
ward for  the  attack  of  the  next  day,   which   took 


on  October  14th  was  of  course  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  42nd.  Having  assisted  the 
1st  to  drive  the  wedge  over  the  wall  of  the  Aire, 
the  Arrows  had  still  enough  vitality  left  to  carry 
out  their  eager  desire  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  section  of  the  Kriemhilde  on  their  front.  They 
knew  that  they  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  they 
began  its  cracking  by  turning  all  the  power  of 
their  artillery  on  to  the  German  positions  from 
noon  of  the  13th  until  5.30  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  when,  under  as  deep  a  barrage  as  the 
tireless  artillery  could  make,  they  started  for  the 
entrenchments  on  the  Dame  Marie  ridge,  and 
the  town  of  Romagne.  Their  left  struggled  up  the 
slopes  of  the  ridge,  but  had  to  halt  and  dig  in, 
waiting  for  more  artillery  preparation  to  silence 
the  array  of  machine-guns  and  guns  which,  despite 
the  eighteen  hours  of  bombardment,  began  firing 
almost  as  soon  as  the  charge  began.  On  the  right 
success  was  more  prompt.  By  noon  a  battalion 
was  past  the  village  which  had  resisted  so  many 
attempts  to  capture  it.  Knowing  Romagne  of  old, 
the  right  had  executed  a  clever  flanking  move- 
ment, under  the  special  protection  of  a  flexible 
barrage,   which   outwitted   the   enemy.     But    11.30 
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the  ridge.  The  Kriemhilde  Stellung  was  won. 
Those  three  days  had  been  more  horrible  than  even 
the  Rainbows  had  known:  days  which  have  either 
to  be  told  in  infinite  detail,  or  expressed  as  a 
savage  wrestle  for  mastery.  Few  prisoners  might 
be  taken  in  such  confused  fighting,  when  the  Ger- 
mans stuck  to  the  last  to  their  fox-holes  and  their 
fragments  of  trenches.  The  path  of  the  advance 
was  strewn  with  German  dead.  Army  ambition 
had  gained  much,  if  not  its  extreme  goal.  It 
had  a  jumping-off  place  for  a  final  and  decisive 
general  attack.  There  remained  nothing  further 
for  the  42nd  during  the  next  two  weeks  except 
to  make  sure  that  its  gains  were  not  lost.  This 
required  constant  patrols  and  costly  vigils  under 
gas,  artillery,  and  machine-gun  fire,  which  were 
very  wearing.  On  October  30th  the  division  was 
relieved  by  the  2nd,  which  passed  through  it  for 
the  great  advance  of  November  ist.  The  42nd 
had  suffered  2,895  casualties  in  this  operation.  It 
could  retire  after  its  victory,  in  full  confidence  that 
it  had  kept  faith  with  the  high  expectations  of  its 
future  from  the  day  of  its  organization.  It  had 
brought  great  honor  to  itself  as  a  division,  to  the 
whole  National  Guard,  and  to  the  replacement 
officers  and  men  who  had  served  in  it." — F.  Palmer, 
Otir  greatest  battle,  pp.  5x7-521. 
6.  Thirty-second  Division. — "The  32nd's  attack 


the  village  was  in  the  hands  of  the  swiftly  moving 
Arrows,  and  entirely  mopped  up.  Its  name  might 
now  be  inscribed  on  the  division  banners  with 
those  of  Fismes  and  Juvigny.  The  Germans  had 
arranged  many  bloody  traps  in  the  streets,  but 
the  men  of  the  32nd  had  taken  too  many  posi- 
tions from  the  enemy  to  be  fooled  by  such  tricks. 
The  left  meanwhile  was  burrowing  into  the  steep 
and  slippery  sides  of  the  Dame  Marie  ridge,  with 
a  blast  of  machine-gun  fire  grilling  every  head 
that  showed  itself.  There  are  occasions  when 
officer  and  soldier  know  that  the  odds  are  too  great 
against  them;  when  they  halt  and  dig,  from  the 
same  instinct  that  makes  a  man  step  back  from 
a  passing  train.  This  was  such  an  occasion.  It 
looked  as  if  the  ridge  could  not  possibly  be  taken 
in  front,  when  the  men  on  the  extreme  fiank, 
quick  to  press  forward  instantly  there  was  any 
opening  in  the  wall  of  fire,  saw  their  opportunity. 
The  42nd,  with  their  first  onrush  halted,  had  kept 
on  pushing,  and  they  were  driving  the  Germans 
off  Hill  288,  which  had  been  pouring  its  fire  into 
the  ranks  of  the  32nd  men  facing  the  Dame  Marie. 
This  gave  a  purchase  for  a  tactical  stroke,  which 
was  improved  before  the  German  realized  that 
he  had  fumbled,  and  could  retrieve  himself.  A 
reserve  battalion  which  was  hastened  forward 
slipped   around   to    the   left   of   the   Dame   Marie. 
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With  its  pressure  on  the  flank,  and  that  of  the 
center  regiment,  which  had  lost  Haison  on  the 
left  but  had  no  thought  of  stopping  while  it 
could  keep  up  with  the  right,  the  enemy  was  forced 
completely  off  the  ridge  by  dark,  and  the  advance 
pressed  on  into  the  woods  beyond.  The  Arrows 
had  now  not  only  penetrated  the  Kriemhilde,  but 
had  gone  clear  through  it.  .  .  .  Despite  its  two 
weeks'  hard  service,  it  was  to  remain  in  hne, — 
or  rather  to  continue  advancing  for  four  days 
longer,  as  it  grappled  with  the  machine-gun  nests 
in  Bentheville  Wood.  On  the  night  of  the  19th- 
20th  it  was  relieved  by  the  89th.  ...  Its  part  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  had  been  vital  and  pro- 
longed. The  number  of  its  prisoners,  all  taken  in 
small  groups  in  desperate  fighting,  was  1,095,  its 
casualties  were  5,019,  and  it  had  identified  the 
elements  of  nine  German  divisions  on  its  front. 
On  its  right  in  the  attack  of  October  14th  a  di- 
vision new  to  the  great  battle  had  come  into  line 
— the  regular  5th,  under  command  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  John  E.  McMahon.  Its  emblem  was  the  ace 
of  diamonds.  ...  As  a  basis  for  its  confidence 
was  its  record  in  Lorraine,  where  it  had  prepara- 
tion for  a  larger  role  in  its  faultless  taking  of  the 
village  of  Frapelle,  when  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  the  Vosges  mountains  had  resounded  with 
the  bombardment  of  an  offensive  action.  Officers 
and  men  had  been  thoroughly  drilled." — Ibid.,  pp. 
522-524. 

7.  Fifth  Division. — "The  command  took  them 
at  their  own  estimate  in  a  characteristic — an  aggra- 
vatedly  characteristic — fashion.  If  ever  a  division 
were  warranted  in  losing  heart  on  the  ground  that 
their  superiors  were  'not  playing  the  game'  with 
them,  it  was  the  5th,  which  was  submitted  to 
everything  in  the  way  of  changing  orders  that  is 
ruinous  to  morale.  It  was  moved  about  without 
any  regard  to  the  chessboard  rules  of  war.  Doubt- 
less this  was  necessary' ;  but  it  was  hard  on  the 
5th,  though  it  was  only  to  confirm  other  people, 
including  the  Germans,  in  the  opinion  that  the 
5th  was  a  great  division.  On  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber nth- 1 2th  a  brigade  of  the  5th  was  ordered  to 
take  over  the  line  of  the  80th  and  a  part  of  the 
line  of  the  4th.  The  sector  was  on  the  Cunel- 
Brieulles  road,  where  the  80th  had  been  checked, 
and  under  the  flanking  fire  of  the  galleries  of  guns, 
on  the  right  from  east  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  left 
from  the  whale-back,  as  well  as  in  front.  .  .  .  Re- 
lief was  not  completed  until  after  daylight,  at  6.30 
in  the  morning.  Patrols  were  sent  forward  into 
the  Pultiere  Wood  when  word  came  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  massing  for  a  counter-attack.  The  5th 
was  preparing  to  receive  them,  and  establishing 
itself  in  its  sector,  when  orders  came  that  it  was 
to  withdraw.  Nothing  irritates  a  soldier  of  spirit 
more  than  to  be  sent  into  position  for  action,  and 
then  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  enemy.  With- 
draw !  The  aces  of  diamonds  to  withdraw !  They 
were  willing  to  play  the  game,  but  they  were 
filled  with  disgust  at  such  an  order.  After  long 
marches  from  the  rear,  after  spending  the  whole 
night  in  effecting  a  most  difficult  relief  under  con- 
tinuous fire,  after  a  day  full  of  annoyances  in 
organizing  an  uncertain  line  swept  by  shell-bursts, 
they  were  to  march  back  through  the  night  in 
the  gamut  of  the  enemy  artillery,  which  became 
increasingly  active  in  evident  knowledge  of  their 
exposure.  Units  had  as  much  reason  for  becom- 
ing confused  as  they  would  have  in  a  night  attack. 
Disheartened  at  having  to  retreat — for  that  was 
the  word  for  the  maneuver — some  showed  less 
alacrity  than  in  going  to  the  front,  while  the  filter- 
ing process  of  withdrawal  under  the  cross-fire  was 


bound  to  separate  men  from  their  commands.  .  .  . 
A  part  of  the  relief  had  to  be  carried  out  in  broad 
daylight  in  sight  of  the  German  artillery  observers; 
indeed,  it   was   not   finished  until  noon.     Without 
having  made  a  single  charge,  the  brigade  had  been 
exhausted     and     suffered     many     casualties.      The 
change    of    plan    considered    using    the    5th    as    a 
fresh    division,   which    it    would   not    long    remain 
if  this  kind  of  maneuvering  were  continued.    Army 
ambition  had  decided  that  it  was  to  be  the  eastern 
wedge   in   the   converging   attack   to    Grand   Carre 
farm,   of  which  the  42nd  was  to  be  the  western. 
Hence  a  change  of  sectors  for  the  5th,  which,  after 
marching   into   hell's  jaws   and   out   again,   was  to 
be  'side-slipped'   into   the  sector  of   the  amazingly 
tenacious  3rd,  which,  though  it  might  well  be  con- 
sidered 'expended'  by  its  severe  casualties  and  long 
exertions,  was  to  take  over  the  wicked  sector  from 
which  the  sth  had  been  withdrawn.    'Side-slipping' 
was  almost  as  common  and  hateful  a  word  in  the 
battle   as   liaison.     Consider  a   battalion   as   a   bit 
of  paper  fastened  by  a  pin  to  a  map,  and  moving 
it  right  or  left  was  a  simple  matter;   but  moving 
men  under  shell  and  machine-gun  fire,  in  the  dark- 
ness, from  one  series  of  fox-holes  to  another  with 
which  they  were  not  famihar,  you  may  be  assured 
on   the   word   of   any   soldier,   who    lost   a   night's 
sleep,  while  soaked  to  the  skin  by   the  chill  rain, 
and   had  his   comrades   killed  in   the   process,   was 
anything  but  a  simple  matter.    Naturally  the  three 
divisions,   the   5th,  3<!nd,   and  42nd,   were   interde- 
pendent for  success  ir   this  converging  attack.     As 
the  veterans  of  the  42nd,  doing  all   that  veterans 
could  do,  were  three  days  in  taking  the  Chatillon 
ridge,  and  the  regulars  of  the  5th  could  not  bring 
to  life  their  dead  in  the  Rappes  Wood  to  continue 
charging,  either  division  had  another   reason  than 
the  unconquerable  resistance  on  its  own  front  for 
not   keeping   the   schedule   of   high  ambition.     Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  the  Aces  of  the  5th, 
passing   through   the  3rd,   were   to  advance   across 
open   ground   in   a  corridor    between   the   artillery 
fire  on  the  Romagne  heights  and  the  flanking  ma- 
chine-gun nests  of  the  Pultiere  and  Rappes  Woods, 
over  which  flanking  artillery  fire  would  pass  from 
the   heights   east    of    the   Meuse.     The    sth   com- 
mander  was  to   change  the   plan — another   change 
with  additional  maneuvers,  though   a   wise   one — 
by  attacking  the  Pultiere  Wood,  which  would  save 
the  Aces  from  some  flanking  machine-gun  fire  on 
the  right.     It  should  have  been  no  surprise,  after 
the   commotion   due   to   the   'side-slipping,'   double 
reliefs,  and  counter-marching,  that  the  enemy  knew 
that  an  attack  was  coming.    Only  if  he  had  lost  all 
tactical  sense  would  he  have   failed  to   foresee  its 
nature.      He   was   ready   with   all   his   galleries   of 
guns,    and    with    his    machine-guns    regrouped    to 
meet   the  emergency,   when   the   wave   of   the   5th, 
including  troops  which  had  been  up  two  nights  in 
making    a   relief,    being    relieved,   and    taking    over 
again,  began  the  attack,  under  insufficient  artillery 
support,  in   all   the   ardor   of   their   first   charge   in 
the    great    battle.      Our   barrage    had    not    silenced 
the   machine-gun  nests,   which  began   firing   imme- 
diately.    The   enemy's   ample   artillery   shelled   our 
echelons   in   support,   causing   losses  and   a   certain 
amount    of    inevitable    confusion,    as    they     were 
forced    to    take    cover    and    deploy.      It    also    laid 
down  a  barrage   in   front  of   our  first   wave ;   but 
the  Aces  passed   through   the  swath   of   the   bursts 
in   steady   progress   up   the   bare   slopes   under   in- 
creasing  machine-gun   fire,   and   reached   the   crests 
of   Hills    260   and   271.     There   they   were  exposed 
to   all   the  guns  of   the  galleries,   and  to   machine- 
gun  fire  from  the  direction  of  Bantheville  in  front, 
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from  Roma^ne  on  the  left,  and  the  Pultiere  and 
Rappes  woods  on  the  right.  To  pass  over  the 
crest  and  down  the  slopes  into  the  valley  beyond 
was  literally  to  open  their  arms  to  receive  the 
bullets  and  shells.  What  use  was  it  for  the  5th 
batteries  to  face  around  due  east  from  the  line 
of  attack  toward  the  enemy  batteries  behind  the 
Borne  de  Cornouiller,  which  were  out  of  their 
reach?"— //jirf.,  pp.  525-529. 

8.  In  the  Pultiere  Wood. — "The  Pultiere,  the 
southern  of  the  two  woods,  was  about  half  the 
size  of  the  Rappes,  which  was  a  mile  long  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  open  space.  The 
ground  was  uneven,  sloping  upward  to  hills  which 
made  the  defense  of  their  depths  the  easier.  Our 
exploiting  force  sent  into  the  Pultiere  to  protect 
the  flank  of  the  main  advance  had  not  been  strong 
enough  for  its  purpose.  After  passing  through 
flanking  fire  from  the  direction  of  Cunel,  it  was 
checked  in  the  woods  by  the  machine-guns  con- 
cealed in  the  thickets,  which  also  gave  cover  for 
machine-guns  firing  not  only  into  the  flank  but 
into  the  right  rear  of  the  main  advance.  The 
next  step  was  to  take  the  Pultiere  by  a  concen- 
trated attack  during  the  afternoon,  which  drove 
forward  until  we  had  dug  in  face  to  face  with 
the  remaining  machine-gunners  in  an  irregularity 
of  line  which  was  always  the  result  of  determined 
units  fighting  machine-gun  nests  in  a  forest.  The 
aces  who  had  won  this  much,  their  fighting  blood 
fully  aroused,  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  mission 
the  next  day,  the  15th,  of  further  relieving  the 
flank  of  the  advance  in  the  hills,  which  was  being 
sorely  punished  as  it  held  to  its  gains  under  storms 
of  shells.  Now  imp)erishable  valor  was  to  lead  to 
a  tragedy  of  misunderstanding.  On  through  the 
northern  edge  of  Pultiere  Wood,  across  the  open 
space  between  the  two  woods  in  face  of  the  ma- 
chine-gun fire  from  the  edge  of  the  Rappes  Wood, 
then  through  the  dense  growth  of  the  Rappes, 
infiltrating  around  machine-gun  nests,  and  spring- 
ing upon  their  gunners  in  surprise,  again  charging 
them  full  tilt  in  front,  passing  by  many  which  were 
'playing  possum,'  these  Aces  of  American  infan- 
trymen, numbers  thinning  from  death  and  wounds, 
but  having  no  thought  except  to  'get  there,'  kept 
on  until  a  handful  of  survivors  reached  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Rappes.  This  was  their  destina- 
tion. They  had  gone  where  they  were  told  to  go. 
They  dug  in  among  the  tree  roots  in  the  inky  dark- 
ness, without  the  remotest  idea  of  falling  back,  as 
they  waited  for  support  to  come.  Now  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  isth — after  casualties 
had  been  streaming  back  all  night  under  shell-fire 
from  the  bare  hills  which  were  being  resolutely 
held  with  rapidly  diminishing  numbers, — it  was 
found  that  the  total  remaining  effectives  of  three 
regiments  were  only  eleven  hundred  men,  a  hun- 
dred more  than  one  battalion.  Having  asked  the 
Corps  for  reserves,  the  division  commander  had 
attacked  for  the  Rappes  Wood  as  we  have  seen. 
The  reports  that  came  in  to  Division  Headquarters 
from  the  morning's  effort  showed  that  we  were 
making  little  progress  in  the  wood,  and  were 
having  very  hard  fighting  still  in  the  Pultiere. 
The  brigade  commander  ordered  another  attack  on 
Rappes  for  the  afternoon.  This  the  division  com- 
mander countermanded.  In  view  of  lack  of  sup- 
port on  his  flank,  the  continuing  drain  of  casualties 
and  the  situation  of  the  division  as  a  whole,  he 
felt  warranted  in  indicating  that  any  units  which 
might  have  made  an  entry  into  Rappes  withdraw 
to  the  Pultiere.  The  next  morning  patrols  which 
reached  the  men  who  were  in  the  northern  edge 
of  Rappes  passed  on  the  word  that  they  were  to 


fall  back.  The  gallant  little  band,  surrounded  by 
German  snipers,  had  not  been  able  to  send  back 
any  message.  Weren't  they  on  the  5th  ?  Hadn't 
they  been  told  to  'go  through'  the  wood?  Was 
it  not  the  regulation  in  the  5th  to  obey  orders? 
Withdraw!  Very  well;  this  was  orders,  too.  From 
their  fox-holes  where,  so  far  at  least,  they  had 
held  their  own  in  a  sniping  contest  with  the  enemy, 
they  retraced  their  steps  over  the  ground  they  had 
won  past  the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades.  Be- 
fore Division  Headquarters  knew  of  their  success, 
the  evacuation  of  Rappes  was  completed.  The 
night  of  the  16th  the  total  rifle  strength  of  the 
division  was  reported  as  3,316,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  normal.  On  the  17th  Major-General 
Hanson  E.  Ely  took  command  of  the  5th.  .  .  . 
The  Pultiere  Wood  was  definitely  mopped  up  during 
the  day. 

"The  brigade  which  had  been  in  the  3rd  Di- 
vision's sector  and  suffered  the  most  casualties  and 
exhaustion  was  relieved.  At  least  the  5th,  weak- 
ened as  it  was  .  .  .  must  hold  the  Pultiere,  and 
Hills  260  and  271.  On  the  night  of  the  i6th-i7th 
the  divisional  engineers  did  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work,  even  for  engineers.  They  brought  up  under 
shell-fire  and  gas,  and  laid  under  shell  and  ma- 
chine-gun fire,  two  thousand  yards  of  double  wire 
to  protect  the  tired  infantry,  which  was  busily 
digging  in,  against  counter-attacks.  By  this  time, 
of  course,  the  prospect  of  taking  Grand  Carre 
farm  by  the  converging  movement  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  The  farm  was  more  than  a  mile 
beyond  Bantheville,  which  was  nearly  a  mile  be- 
yond the  southern  edge  of  the  Rappes  Wood.  But 
when  the  32nd  reported  progress  in  the  Bantheville 
Wood  on  the  i8th,  and  its  patrols  had  seen  no  one 
in  Bantheville,  the  Sth  was  sent  to  the  attack  again. 
Its  patrols,  which  reached  the  edge  of  the  town, 
found  it  well  populated  with  machine-gunners,  who 
might  have  only  recently  arrived.  As  for  the 
Rappes  Wood,  all  the  cunning  and  daring  we 
could  exert  in  infiltration  could  take  us  jnly  four 
hundred  yards  into  its  depths,  where  the  Germans 
had  been  forewarned  to  preparedness  by  their  pre- 
vious experience.  On  the  19th  the  5th  held  fast 
under  the  welter  of  shell-fire  from  the  heights  and 
across  the  Meuse,  while  General  Ely  straightened 
out  his  organization,  and  applied  remedies  for  a 
better  liaison  between  the  artillery  and  infantry. 
On  the  20th,  the  idea  of  'pushing'  still  dominant, 
under  a  heavy  barrage  the  5th  concentrated  all  its 
available  numbers  of  exhausted  men  in  a  hastily 
formed  plan  for  another  attempt  for  the  Rappes 
Wood.  It  made  some  two  hundred  yards'  progress 
against  the  sprays  of  bullets  ripping  through  the 
thickets.  The  sth  was  'expanded'  in  vitality  and 
numbers  after  these  grueling  six  days;  but  it  was 
not  to  give  up  while  the  Germans  were  in  the 
Rappes  Wood.  The  Aces  made  swift  work  of  its 
taking  on  the  next  day.  Their  artillery  and  that 
of  the  3rd  on  their  left  gave  the  men  a  good  roll- 
ing barrage.  The  enemy  artillery  replied  in  a 
storm  immediately ;  but  the  Aces,  assisted  by  the 
men  of  the  3rd  Division  attacking  from  their  side, 
drove  through  the  shell-fire  and  all  the  machine- 
gun  nests  with  what  one  of  the  men  called  a  'four 
of  a  kind'  sweep.  At  S  P.  M.  the  reports  said  that 
the  wood  was  not  only  occupied  but  'riveted.'  At 
6  P.  M.  the  enemy  answered  this  success  with  a 
counter-attack,  which  the  5th's  artillery  met,  in 
three  minutes  after  it  had  started,  with  a  barrage 
which  was  its  undoing.  Having  consolidated 
Rappes  and  avenged  the  pioneers  who  had  first 
traversed  it,  the  Sth  was  now  relieved  by  the  90th, 
and    sent    to    corps    reserve.      The    exposure    had 
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brought  on  much  sickness,  which  increased  the 
gaps  due  to  casualties.  Absorbing  three  thousand 
replacements,  General  Ely,  reflecting  in  his  per- 
sonality the  spirit  of  his  men,  was  now  to  prepare 
them  for  their  brilliant  part  in  the  drive  of  No- 
vember ist." — Ibid.,  pp.  S30-53S- 

Q.  Third  Di\'ision. — "The  3rd  Division,  on  the 
right  of  the  5th,  had  had  of  course  to  submit  to 
the  same  annoyance  of  'side-slipping'  as  the  5th 
in  the  interchange  of  sectors.  Having  assisted  in 
driving  one  of  the  wedges  of  October  4th,  it  was 
now  to  continue  under  the  shell-fire  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Borne  de  Cornouiller  across 
the  Meuse  in  forcing  its  way  still  farther.  It 
made  slow  and  difficult  progress  in  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Pultiere  Wood  and  the  Foret  Wood 
on  the  14th,  and,  the  division  sector  being  swung 
east,  as  the  sth,  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  other 
divisions,  had  a  misfortune  in  the  Rappes  Wood, 
not  even  the  dependable  infantry  of  the  3rd  could 
make  headway  under  flanking  fire  against  the  Clairs 
Chenes  Wood  and  Hill  299.  On  the  i6th  Brigadier- 
General  Preston  Brown,  one  of  the  younger  briga- 
diers, a  well-known  Leavenworth  man  who  had 
been  chief  of  staff  of  the  2nd  Division  in  its  stand 
on  the  Paris-Chateau-Thierry  road,  took  command 
of  the  3rd.  His  appointment  was  significant  of 
how  youth  will  always  be  served  under  the  test 
of  war.  On  the  17th  nothing  was  expected  of  the 
division  by  the  Corps ;  on  the  i8th  it  advanced  in 
liaison  with  the  5th  in  the  attack  on  the  Rappes 
Wood,  which  only  partly  succeeded.  Now  that 
tough  and  dependable  3rd  took  over  the  front 
of  the  4th  Division,  which  had  been  in  since 
September  26th,  and  with  all  four  regiments  in 
line  its  front  reached  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse 
from  Cunel.  On  the  20th,  the  day  that  the  5th 
was  to  take  Rappes,  General  Brown  now  having 
made  his  preparations,  the  3rd  went  for  Clairs 
Chenes  Wood  and  Hill  299.  ...  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  handicaps  under  which  every  di- 
vision labored  that  in  crossing  the  open  spaces  on 
their  way  to  Clairs  Chenes  the  3rd  had  flanking 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  machine-guns  in  the 
Rappes  Wood,  which  had  not  yet  been  taken. 
The  3rd  took  Clairs  Chenes,  but  the  flanking  move- 
ment planned  for  the  taking  of  299  could  not  go 
through.  The  next  day  General  Brown  converged 
two  attacks  upon  299  and  297.  Two  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  region,  which  had  long  been  a 
vantage  point  for  observers,  were  won,  and  the 
3rd's  line  straightened  out  with  veteran  precision. 
The  3rd  had  been  going  too  fast  these  last  two 
days  to  suit  the  enemy's  plans  of  defense.  He 
concentrated  his  artillery  in  a  violent  bombardment 
on  Clairs  Chenes,  and  under  a  barrage  worthy  of 
German  gunners  in  their  most  prodigal  days  the 
German  infantry,  in  one  of  those  spasmodic  coun- 
ter-attacks which  showed  all  their  former  spirit, 
forced  our  machine-gunners  and  engineers  to  with- 
draw. A  regimental  commander  repeated  an  inci- 
dent of  the  3rd's  defense  of  Mezy  and  the  railroad 
track  along  the  Marne,  when  he  gathered  runners 
and  all  the  men  he  could  lind  in  the  vicinity,  and 
led  them  in  a  charge  which  drove  the  Germans 
out  of  the  wood,  and  reestablished  the  line.  The 
Germans  found  what  compensation  they  could  by 
pounding  Hill  299  all  night  with  th.'ir  guns;  but 
that  hill  was  too  high  and  too  valuable  to  be 
yielded  by  such  stalwart  dependablcs  as  the  men 
of  the  3rd.  During  the  next  five  days,  while  our 
whole  line  was  preparing  for  the  drive  of  No- 
vember ist,  the  3rd's  active  patrols  even  entered 
the  village  of  Brieulles  on  the  river  bank,  which 
for  over  four  weeks  had  been  a  sore  point  with 


us;  but  they  were  told  that  it  was  too  dangerous 
a  position  to  hold,  and  withdrew.  On  the  night 
of  the  26th  the  3rd  was  relieved  by  the  5th,  now 
recuperated.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  3rd,  after  its 
wonderful  record  in  the  battle,  could  not  have 
participated  in  the  sweep  of  our  battalions  down 
the  far  slopes  of  the  whale-back.  In  hne  since 
October  ist,  four  weeks  lacking  two  days,  it  had 
paid  a  price  for  taking  the  Mamelle  trench,  and 
for  all  its  enduring,  skillful  attacks  under  that 
diabolical  cross-fire  from  the  galleries  of  heights. 
Its  casualties,  8,422,  were  more  than  half  its  in- 
fantry, and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  positions 
it  gained  and  its  length  of  service,  are  an  all- 
sufficient  tribute  to  its  character." — F.  Palmer,  Our 
greatest  battle,  pp.  536-539. 

10.  Final  phase  (Nov.  i-ii). — "While  prepara- 
tions are  in  progress  for  the  final  phase  of  the 
great  offensive,  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  enemy's  strength  is  waning,  that  his 
morale  is  constantly  weakening,  and  that  his  spirit 
is  nearing  the  breaking  point.  Indications,  con- 
firmed by  evidence  from  behind  the  German  lines, 
point  to  nervousness,  apprehension,  and  fear.  In 
thirty-six  days  of  almost  continuous  battle,  in- 
volving as  bitter  and  sanguinary  combat  as  the 
Western  Front  has  ever  witnessed,  the  Germans 
have  been  constantly  defeated  and  driven  from 
one  defensive  line  after  another  and  hurled  from 
positions, — designed  by  the  keenest  military  brains 
of  the  Empire  and  prepared  through  four  years 
of  unremitting  labor, — which  they  considered  in- 
vulnerable to  assault.  More  disconcerting  and  dis- 
heartening than  this,  the  enemy's  best  battle  units 
of  'storm'  and  'shock'  troops,  including  those 
vaunted  and  pampered  favorites  of  the  Kaiser,  the 
Prussian  Guards,  powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of 
battle,  conquered  at  every  step,  have  gone  down 
into  humihating  defeat  before  the  crushing  sledge- 
hammer blows  of  the  youthful  and  inexperienced 
soldiers  from  beyond  the  seas.  Only  a  few  local 
successes  here  and  there,  temporary  and  fleeting, 
have  relieved  the  monotony  of  repeated  reverses 
suffered  by  the  enemy.  In  the  miasma  of  black 
despair  crowding  upon  .  .  .  [the  German]  con- 
sciousness only  one  ray  of  Hght  filters  through ; 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable  ioss  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  geographical  bulwark  upon  which  the 
very  existence  of  the  German  armies  depends,  and 
retirement  beyond  the  Meuse  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  stand  there  against  the  American  forces 
while  favorable  terms  of  peace  are  being  nego- 
tiated. In  the  certainty  of  a  general  retreat  by  the 
enemy  if  his  last  line  of  defense,  the  Freya  Stellung, 
be  quickly  pierced  and  the  advance  pushed  for- 
ward toward  the  great  objective  of  Sedan-Mezieres 
to  cut  the  railroad  there,  preparations  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  battle  by  a  general  attack  along  the 
whole  front  are  finished  by  daylight  November 
xst,  with  the  First  American  .^rmy  in  position 
upon  a  general  line  extending  from  the  Meuse  at 
Clery-Ie-Grand  westward  running  north  of  Ban- 
theville,  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Bois 
de  Bantheville,  south  of  St.  Georges,  south  of 
Champigneulles,  through  the* Bois  des  Logcs,  into 
the  southern  edges  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne, 
northwest  of  Grandprc.  With  our  artillery  in  posi- 
tion to  deliver  a  tremendous  concentration  of 
fire  in  preparation  for  the  infantry  advance  and 
with  our  battle  units  either  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  their  rest  or  replaced  by  others,  the  3rd 
Corps  (with  the  sth  and  90th  Divisions  in  line 
and  the  3rd  Division  in  reserve)  is  in  the  right 
wing    with    its    flank    upon    the    Meuse,    the    sth 
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Corps  (with  Sgth  and  2nd  Divisions  in  line  and 
the  ist  and  42nd  Divisions  in  resurvt')  in  the 
center,  and  the  1st  Corps  (with  the  80th,  77lh 
and  78th  Divisions  in  line  and  the  82nd  in  re- 
serve) in  the  left  winn  with  its  flank  in  the 
Bois  de  Boiir^'o^ne.  With  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  piercing  the  F"reya  Stellung  and  cap- 
turing the  heights  between  Bazancy  and  Barri- 
court  in  the  center,  breaking  the  line  of  the  Meuse 
on  the  right,  and  driving  forward  the  thrust  to 
outflank  the  enemy  in  his  formidable  position 
in  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne  and  establishing  con- 
tact with  the  Fourth  French  Army  beyond  it  on 
the  left,  the  attack  is  launched  at  5.^50  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  an  intense  artillery  prepara- 
tion of  two  hours  which  so  overwhelms  and  un- 
nerves the  Germans  with  its  crushing  and  destruc- 
tive force   that   the   enemy   artillery   is   capable   of 


the  first  twenty-four  hours  our  forces  have  taken 
over  3,500  prisoners  belonging  to  the  ten  different 
German  divisions,  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
the  enemy's  units  have  become  intermingled  and 
demoralized  by  the  tremendous  onslaught  of  our 
trou[)s.  Within  another  twenty-four  hours,  Buzancy 
is  stormed  and  carried  by  the  1st  Corps,  thus  wrest- 
ing from  the  enemy  one  of  his  most  important 
railheads.  Pressing  forward  both  eastward  and 
westward  of  the  railhead,  our  troops  capture  the 
towns  of  Fosse  and  Harriecourt.  With  the  center  thus 
caved  in  upon  a  broad  front,  the  development  of 
the  flanking  movement  upon  the  eastern  edges  of 
the  Bois  de  Bourgogne,  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations  of  the  Fourth  French  Army  upon  the 
western  edges  of  the  woods,  becomes  possible  and 
our  extreme  left  flank  is  driven  northward  swiftly, 
as    our    artillery    pours    a    deluge    of    yperite    gas 


HUGE  AMERICAN    NAVAL  GUN   IN  ACTION    DURING  THE   LAST   DAYS   OF   FIGHTING  ON   THE 
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only  a  feeble  response  and  his  infantry  unable  to 
offer  successful  resistance  when  assailed  by  our 
attacking  forces  pouncing  upon  them  behind  the 
rolling  barrage.  Impelled  by  a  driving  force  be- 
fore which  the  enemy's  demoralized  and  shattered 
legions  find  it  impossible  to  stand,  our  attacking 
units  storm  and  overrun  the  German  defences 
wherever   encountered. 

"In  the  center,  the  advance  penetrates  deeply 
for  many  miles  into  the  enemy's  territory,  resulting 
in  the  capture  in  quick  succession  of  St.  Georges, 
Landres-et-St.  Georges,  Landreville,  Chennery, 
Bayonville  and  Remonville.  Piercing  the  Freya 
Stellung  at  Bayonville,  the  5th  Corps,  with  a 
swift  drive  to  the  northeast,  hurls  the  enemy 
from  the  heights  of  the  Bois  de  Barricourt,  a 
formidable  natural  obstacle  which  had  blocked 
the  way  to  Sedan.  In  the  meantime,  Andevanne  a 
Clery-le-Grand  on  the  right  are  seized  by  the 
3rd  Corps,  while  Champigneulles  and  Imecourt 
on  the  left  are  captured  by  the  ist  Corps.   Within 


shells  down  upon  the  enemy's  woodland  strong- 
hold. In  a  vain  effort  to  check  the  thrust,  enemy 
reinforcements  are  thrown  against  our  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boult-aux-Bois,  but  they  are 
quickly  repulsed  and  the  drive  is  continued  with 
irresistible  force  until  the  next  day  (November 
3rd) ,  when  our  forces  join  hands  with  their  French 
comrades,  thrusting  from  the  southwest,  at  Chatil- 
lon  on  the  river  Bar  and  sweep  forward  together, 
with  the  enemy  in  retreat  toward  Le  Chesne  four 
miles  away  to  the  northwest.  It  is  thus  that  the 
buttress  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne,  the  last  great 
German  bulwark  guarding  the  vitally  important 
Mezieres-Sedan-Carignan  line,  falls  into  our  hands. 
With  our  fighting  front  sweeping  forward  every- 
where into  the  enemy's  territory  at  distances 
averaging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  from  the 
starting  point  of  the  last  phase,  selected  heavy 
batteries  of  artillery  are  rushed  forward  to  fire 
upon  the  important  railroad  centers  to  the  north, — • 
Mezieres,  Sedan,  Carignan,  Montmedy,  Longuyon 
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and  Conflans, — and  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
whole  great  offensive  is  now  within  reach.  Mean- 
while our  sledge-hammer  blows  of  the  First  Army 
continue,  striking  the  enemy  down  wherever  he 
attempts  resistance.  In  repeated  efforts  to  check 
our  advance,  division  after  division  of  enemy  rein- 
forcements, including  several  'shock'  units,  have 
been  repulsed  and  hurled  back  in  a  defeat  so  de- 
moralizing that  the  Germans,  dismayed  and  dis- 
heartened, first  give  up  their  futile  efforts  at 
organized  opposition  and  then  break  into  a  re- 
treat which  soon  (November  4th)  becomes  a  rout, 
compelling  the  use  of  motor  trucks  to  enable  our 
troops  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fugitives  in 
the  pursuit.  Reports  of  our  aviators  indicate  that 
in  the  rear  areas,  behind  the  enemy's  lines,  all  is 
confusion  and  disorganization,  with  all  the  roads 
crowded  with  columns  of  military  transport  and 
troops  in  retreat  northward,  as  well  as  northeast- 
ward across  the  line  of  the  Meuse  toward  the 
wooded  heights  extending  south-eastward  and 
northwestward  from  Stenay  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  Lest  the  Germans,  with  artillery  and 
machine  guns  in  position  upon  these  heights,  men- 
ace our  right  flank,  operations  are  quickly  ex- 
tended to  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  a  crossing 
in  force  at  Brieulles  and  Dun-sur-Meuse  effected 
in  a  brilliant  maneuver  by  the  right  flank  division 
of  the  3rd  Corps  on  November  5th.  Dun  and 
Milly  are  immediately  captured  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  wooded  hills  from  Haraumont  to 
the  peak  of  Cote  St.  Germain,  north  of  Murvaux, 
are  in  our  possession,  thus  swiftly  thrusting  the 
enemy  from  a  menacing  position  on  our  right  flank. 
With  this  successful  start,  the  operation  east  of 
the  Meuse  gains  ground  daily,  and,  being  joined  in 
by  American  and  French  divisions  of  the  17th 
French  Corps,  coming  up  from  the  south,  con- 
tinues progressively  upon  a  constantly  widening 
front  until  the  Germans  are  driven  from  the 
heights  southeast  of  Stenay  into  the  plan  of  the 
Woevre  as  the  offensive  draws  toward  its  close. 
With  the  capture  of  Raucourt,  followed  by  a 
rapid  penetration  several  miles  farther  northward 
by  the  ist  Corps,  the  great  railroad  objective  is 
brought  within  the  increasingly  destructive  range 
of  our  artillery,  as  the  main  attack  is  pressed  on- 
ward upon  the  heels  of  the  retiring  enemy,  whose 
retreat  delaying  detachments  of  machine  gunners, 
left  behind  to  be  sacrificed,  attempt  vainly  to 
cover  until  they  are  literally  overwhelmed  and 
swept  aside  by  our  pursuing  forces.  It  is  only 
as  the  inevitable  end  of  the  German  Armies  in 
northern  France  approaches  that  the  enemy  makes 
a  last  final  stand  upon  a  semi-circular  front  marked 
by  the  towns  of  Bulson,  Chehery  and  Omnicourt, 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  scene  of  Germany's 
great  victory  over  the  French  in  1870.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  forlorn  hope  and,  by  an  ironical  and  retri- 
butive fate,  doomed  to  failure.  For,  in  a  swift 
attack,  the  enemy  is  repulsed  and  driven  north- 
ward in  defeat,  with  our  victorious  troops  in 
pursuit.  With  most  of  our  battle  units  across  the 
Meuse  from  a  point  just  south  of  Mouzon  to 
Jametz,  and  with  our  advanced  forces  in  possession 
of  Wadelincourt,  it  is,  indeed,  fitting  that  three 
divisions  (the  veteran  1st  Division,  the  famous 
42nd  'Rainbow'  Division,  and  the  77th  'Liberty' 
Division  of  New  York  City),  representing  that 
triumvirate  of  Regular,  National  Guard  and  Na- 
tional Army  troops  making  up  our  triumphant 
hosts,  are  upon  the  forefront  of  battle  of  the 
First  American  Army,  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
Sedan,  as  the  armistice  halts  us  in  our  sweeping 


advance,  bringing  the  great  offensive  to  a  close, 
thus  ending  the  Third  and  last  Phase  of  America's 
Greatest  Battle."— J.  A.  Moss  and  H.  S.  How- 
land,  America  in  battle,  pp.  251-257. 

(w)  Final  British  operations.— i.  Battle  of 
THE  S.^MBRE. — "The  principal  British  attack  was 
to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  November,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  capture  of  Valenciennes, 
which  I  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary.  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  at  5.15  a.  m.  on  the  ist  November, 
the  XVII.  Corps  of  the  Third  Army  and  the  XXII. 
and  Canadian  Corps  of  the  First  Army  attacked 
on  a  front  of  about  six  miles  south  of  Valenciennes, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  days  of  heavy  fighting 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy.  During 
these  two  days  the  6ist  Division  .  .  .  49th  Division 
.  .  .  and  4th  Division  .  .  .  cross^  the  Rhonelle 
River,  capturing  Maresches  and  Preseau  after  a 
stubborn  struggle,  and  estabhshed  themselves  on 
the  high  ground  two  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  On 
their  left  the  4th  Canadian  Division  captured 
Valenciennes  and  made  progress  beyond  the  town. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  enemy  on  the 
3rd  November  withdrew  on  the  Le  Quesnoy — 
Valenciennes  front  and  our  line  was  advanced. 
.  .  .  The  front  of  the  decisive  attack  by  the  Fourth, 
Third  and  First  Armies  on  the  4th  November  ex- 
tended for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from 
Sambre,  north  of  Oisy,  to  Valenciennes.  The  nature 
of  the  country  across  which  our  advance  was  to  be 
made  was  most  difficult.  In  the  south  the  river 
had  to  be  crossed  almost  at  the  outset.  In  the 
centre  the  great  Forest  of  Mormal,  though  much 
depleted  by  German  woodcutting,  still  presented 
a  formidable  obstacle.  In  the  north  the  fortified 
town  of  Le  Quesnoy,  and  several  streams  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  line  of  our  advance  offered 
frequent  opportunities  for  successful  defence.  .  .  . 
After  an  intense  bombardment  our  troops  moved 
forward  to  the  assault  at  about  dawn,  under 
a  most  effective  artillery  barrage,  and  very  soon 
had  penetrated  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  whole 
battle  front.  Throughout  the  day  their  pressure 
was  never  relaxed,  and  by  the  evening  they  had 
advanced  to  a  depth  of  five  miles,  reaching  the 
general  Hne  Fesmy — Landrecies — centre  of  Foret  de 
Mormal — Wargnies-le-Grand — five  miles  east  of 
Valenciennes  —  Onnaing  —  Scheldt  Canal  opposite 
Thiers.  On  the  right  of  the  attack  the  ist  Divi- 
sion of  the  IX.  Corps,  .  .  .  starting  at  5.45  a.m., 
captured  Catillon,  and  proceeded  to  pass  troops 
across  the  Sambre  at  this  place  and  at  the  lock 
some  two  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  This  difficult 
operation  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  rap- 
idity and  skill,  .  .  .  Bois  I'Abbaye,  Hautreve,  and 
La  Groise  were  captured  in  turn.  .  .  .  The  32nd 
Division  on  the  left  of  the  IX.  Corps  met  strong 
resistance  all  along  the  river  line.  By  hard  fight- 
ing they  forced  a  crossing  at  Ors,  and,  pushing 
forward,  took  Mezieres  and  Heurtebise,  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  La  Folic.  Later  in  the  day  other 
troops  of  this  division,  having  crossed  the  river 
south  of  Landrecies,  moved  against  La  Folic  from 
the  north,  and  the  village  was  captured.  Mean- 
while the  XIII.  Corps  .  .  .  had  attacked  at  6.15 
a.  m.,  with  the  2Sth,  soth,  and  i8th  Divisions,  and 
quickly  overran  the  enemy's  positions,  despite 
strong  opposition,  which  at  Prcux-au-Bois  was 
maintained  until  the  village  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  our  infantry  and  tanks.  Severe  fight- 
ing took  place  also  about  Landrecies  .  .  .  Troops 
of  the  2Sth  Division,  having  overcome  this  resist- 
ance, crossed  the  Sambre  north  and  south  of 
Landrecies  by  means  of   rafts,  and  captured   the 
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town.     The   divisions   of   the   Third   Army   in    the 
centre   of  the  attacii  also  encountered  stiff   resist- 
ance at   first,   but    when   this   was   overcome   made 
rapid   progress.     The   38th   and    17th    Divisions   of 
the   v.  Corps   .   .   .  pushed   far   into   the  Forest  of 
Mormal.     Before  dawn  on  the  5th  November,  the 
38th  Division  had  reached  the  eastern  ed^e  of  the 
forest,  while  the   lyth  Division,  after  sharp  light- 
ing  about   Locc]uignol,   had   penetrated   a   mile   to 
the  east   of  that  village.  .   .   .  Thereafter  the  37th 
Division  took  Louvignies  and  Jolimetz,  with  over 
1 ,000.  prisoners,    and     during     the    late    afternoon 
and  evening  pushed  on  to  the  centre  of  the  forest. 
By  8  a.m.  the  New  Zealand  Division  had  already 
surrounded   Le   Quesnoy.     Without    attempting   to 
take  the  town  by  direct  assault,  the  New  Zealand 
troops  swept  past,  and  far  to  the  east  of  it,  cap- 
turing Herbignies  by  the  evening.     Meanwhile  we 
had  gained   a   footing   on  the   ramparts  surround- 
ing Le  Quesnoy,  and  at  4  p.  m.  the  German  garri- 
son over  1,000  strong  surrendered.    Opposite  Orsin- 
val  the  62nd  Division  of  the  VL  Corps  attacked  at 
5.20   a.m.,  and  as  soon  as  that   village  had  been 
taken  the   Guards  Division  of  the  same  corps  at- 
tacked  on   the   left   of   them.     Both   divisions  had 
hard  fighting,  but  made  good  progress,  capturing 
Fresnoy  and  Preux-au-Sart,  and  reaching  the  west- 
ern   outskirts    of    Gommegnies.     On    the    front    of 
the  XVII.   Corps  on  the  left  of  the  Third  Army 
the   enemy's   resistance   was  less   vigorous,   though 
sharp  fighting  took  place  about  Wargnies-le-Petit. 
This    village    and    Wargnies-le-Grand    were    taken 
by   the   24th   Division    .   .   .   during  the   afternoon, 
while   the    19th   Division    captured   Bry    and   Eth. 
On  the  front  of  the  First  Army  the  XXII.  Corps 
and   the    Canadian .  Corps   advanced   against    little 
opposition,  except   on   their  right.     Here  the   nth 
and    56th    Divisions,    having    crossed    the    Aunelle 
River  and   captured  the  villages   of  Le  Triez,  Se- 
bourg,    and   Sebourquiaux,    were    counter-attacked 
on  the  high  ground  east  of  the  Aunelle  and  pressed 
back  slightly.   The  4th  and  3rd  Canadian  Divisions 
on    their   left    reached    the    outskirts    of    Rombies, 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  marshes  north  of  Valen- 
ciennes.    In    these    operations   and    their    develop- 
ments   twenty    British    divisions    utterly    defeated 
thirty-two  German  divisions,  and  captured   19,000 
prisoners  and  more  than  450  guns.     On  our  right 
the  French  First  Army,  which  had  continued  the 
line   of   attack   southwards   to   the   neighbourhood 
of  Guise,  kept  pace  with  our  advance,  taking  5,000 
prisoners    and    a    number    of    guns." — General    Sir 
Douglas   Haig,   Dispatch,   Dec.   21,    1918. 

2.  British  return  to  Mons. — "By  this  great 
victory  the  enemy's  resistance  was  definitely 
broken.  On  the  night  4th-sth  November  his 
troops  began  to  fall  back  on  practically  the  whole 
battle  front.  Throughout  the  following  days, 
despite  continuous  rain,  which  imposed  great 
hardships  on  our  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry 
pressed  forward  with  scarcely  a  check,  maintain- 
ing close  touch  with  the  rapidly  retreating  Ger- 
mans. On  the  Sth  November  the  troops  of  the 
Fourth  Army  realized  a  further  advance  of  some 
four  miles,  penetrating  beyond  Prisches  and  Ma- 
roilles.  On  the  Third  Army  front  .  .  .  [three] 
Divisions  pushed  forward  well  to  the  east  of 
Mormal  Forest,  while  farther  north  by  the  evening 
we  were  approaching  Bavai.  Only  on  the  First 
Army  front  was  the  resistance  encountered  at  all 
serious.  Here,  after  regaining  during  the  morning 
the  ridge  east  of  the  Aunelle,  and  capturing  Roisin, 
Meaurain,  and  Angreau,  the  divisions  of  the  XXII. 
Corps    were    held    up    for    a    time    in    front    of 


Angre  and  along  the  line  of  the  Honnelle  River. 
Throughout   the   day,  the   roads   packed   with   the 
enemy's    troops    and    transport    afforded    excellent 
targets   to    our   airmen,    who    took   full   advantage 
of  their  oijportunities.  ...  On  the  6th  November, 
considerable   opi)osition   was  again  encountered  on 
the   front   of   the   First   Arrny,   as   well   as  on   the 
left    of    the    Third    Army.     Angre,    however,    was 
captured,    and   the   Honnelle   River   crossed,   while 
Canadian  troops  took   Baisieux  and  Quievrechain. 
During    the    night    of    the    6lh-7th    November   the 
enemy's   resistance   again   weakened,   and   early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  November  the  Guards  Divi- 
sion   entered    Bavai.     Next    day   Avesnes   fell   into 
our    hands,    Hautmont    was    captured,    and    our 
troops  reached  the  outskirts  of  Maubeuge.    Mean- 
while to  the  north  of  the  Mons-Conde  Canal  our 
success   was   bearing    fruit.     During    the    night    of 
the   7th-8th   November   numerous  explosions  were 
observed    behind    the    German    lines,    and    on    the 
following   morning   the  VIII.   Corps  and  I.  Corps 
...   of   the  First  and  Fifth  Armies  were  able  to 
move  forward,  occupying  Conde  and  crossing  the 
Scheldt  on  a  considerable  front  south  of  Antoing. 
Farther   north    the   enemy   abandoned   his   bridge- 
head at  Tournai,  and  the  western  portion  of  the 
town   was   occupied   by   our   troops.     On   the    9th 
November   the   enemy   was   in    general   retreat    on 
the  whole  front  of  the   British  Armies.    The   for- 
tress   of    Maubeuge    was    entered    by    the    Guards 
Division   and    the   62nd    Division    .    .    .    while    the 
Canadians  were  approaching  Mons.    The  progress 
of  the  Fifth  Army  was  accentuated,  and  Peruwelz, 
Antoing,  and  Tournai  captured.     The  Second  Army 
crossed  the  Scheldt  on  its  whole  front  and  reached 
the   outskirts   of   Renaix.     Next   day,   the   advance 
of  the  five  British  Armies  continued,  cavalry  and 
cyclists  operating  in  advance  of  the  infantry.   Only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons  was  any  substantial 
opposition  met  with.     Here  the  Canadians  advanc- 
ing towards  the  town   from   south  and  west,  and 
working    round   it   on    the   north,   encountered   an 
organized     and     tenacious     machine-gun     defence. 
Farther  north  our  cavalry  were  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ath,  and  our  hne  was  far  to  the  east  of  Tournai. 
Renaix  had   been   captured,   and   our   troops   were 
approaching  Grammont.     In  the  early  morning  of 
the    nth    November    the    3rd    Canadian    Division 
captured  Mons,  the  whole  of  the  German  defending 
force   being    killed    or   taken   prisoners." — Ibid. ' 

3.  The  armistice. — "At  11  a.m.  on  the  nth 
November,  in  accordance  with  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
Armies,  hostilities  were  suspended.  At  that  hour 
the  right  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  east  of  the 
Franco-Belgian  frontier  and  thence  northwards 
our  troops  had  reached  the  general  line  Sivry — 
Erquelinnes  —  Boussu  —  Jurbise  —  Herghies  — 
Ghislenghien — Lessines — Grammont.  The  military 
situation  on  the  British  front  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  November  can  be  stated  very  shortly. 
In  the  fighting  since  ist  November  our  troops  had 
broken  the  enemy's  resistance  beyond  possibility 
of  recovery,  and  had  forced  on  him  a  disorderly 
retreat  along  the  whole  front  of  the  British  Armies. 
Thereafter,  the  enemy  was  capable  neither  of  ac- 
cepting nor  refusing  battle.  The  utter  confusion 
of  his  troops,  the  state  of  his  railways,  congested 
with  abandoned  trains,  the  capture  of  huge  quan- 
tities of  rolling  stock  and  material,  all  showed  that 
our  attack  had  been  decisive.  It  had  been  followed 
on  the  north  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Tournai 
salient,  and  to  the  south,  where  the  French  forces 
had  pushed  forward  in  conjunction  with  us,  by  a 
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rapid  and  costly  withdrawal  to  the  line  of  the 
Meuse.  The  strategic  plan  of  the  Allies  had  been 
realized  with  a  completeness  rarely  seen  in  war. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  by  the  enemy  his 
defensive  powers  had  already  been  definitely  de- 
stroyed. A  continuance  of  hostilities  could  only 
have  meant  disaster  to  the  German  Armies  and 
the  armed  invasion  of  Germany." — Ibid. — See  also 
France-    1918   (November). 

(x)  Last  days  on  the  western  front. — "At  the 
end  of  October  Germany's  armies  on  the  Western 
Front  had  suffered  a  series  of  crushing  defeats, 
her  navy  was  seething  with  mutiny,  her  working 
class  population  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
the  German  people  were  at  last  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  been  deceived  by  their 
rulers.  AH  of  her  allies  had  collapsed.  The  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  was  but  half 
developed,  the  output  of  the  Allied  munition  fac- 
tories had  not  reached  its  zenith.  After  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  we  had  won  a  definite  superi- 
ority in  the  air,  we  had  aeroplanes  ready  of  a 
type  capable  of  bombing  every  town  in  Germany, 
and  the  U-boat  menace  had  been  scotched,  if  not 
definitely  mastered.  There  could  be  only  one  end 
to  the  war;  the  question  was  when  that  end  would 
come.  .  .  .  Germany  had  no  need  to  create  new 
armies.  Those  she  had  in  the  field  were  still  capa- 
ble of  prolonged  resistance,  provided  they  were 
inspired  with  patriotic  devotion  and  determined 
not  to  yield  until  the  last  extremity.  Her  enemies 
were  still  far  from  her  frontiers,  there  were  many 
strong  natural  barriers  between  the  Allied  armies 
and  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  the  German 
armies  if  permitted  to  fall  back,  on  these,  would 
obtain  a  shorter  and  stronger  battle  front  on 
which  they  might  hold  out  throughout  the  winter. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  which  was  fighting  for  its  existence,  sur- 
rendering while  it  still  had  the  means  to  resist. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  to  press 
the  enemy  until  his  means  of  resistance  were 
destroyed  or  until  his  will  to  fight  was  finally 
broken.  Foch  therefore  planned  another  great 
combined  drive  against  him.  When  Germany  in 
1914  first  invaded  Belgium  and  France  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  German  troops  deployed  on 
the  Western  Front  had  crossed  the  line  extending 
from  the  Dutch  frontier  north  of  Liege  to  Metz,  a 
distance  of  115  miles.  As  the  war  v.'ent  on  and 
Germany  developed  her  man  power,  her  forces 
on  the  Western  Front  had  been  strengthened,  and 
in  the  early  months  of  igiS  they  received  a  very 
great  reinforcement  consequent  on  the  collapse  of 
Russia.  In  August,  1914,  some  fifty-four  German 
infantry  divisions  had  passed  between  the  Dutch 
frontier  and  Metz,  and  by  the  middle  of  igi8  the 
front  of  deployment  of  115  miles  had  developed 
into  a  battle  front  extending  from  the  North  Sea 
near  Nieuport  to  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  Moselle 
south  of  Metz,  a  great  arc  with  a  circumference 
of  about  350  miles.  The  maximum  strength  of 
the  German  armies  on  and  behind  the  circum- 
ference of  this  arc  amounted  in  May,  1918,  to 
about  190  divisions.  These  divisions  were  smaller 
than  those  of  August,  1914,  but  their  appurten- 
ances, guns,  mortars,  machine  guns,  aeroplanes  and 
war  material  of  all  kinds  had  in  the  four  years 
muitiphed  exceedingly.  Even  when  Ludcndorff 
had  completed  his  retreat  after  the  great  battle 
of  September  26-October  3,  his  front  from  the 
Dutch  frontier  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz  was 
not  less  than  250  miles  in  length,  and  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  which  he  had  on  that  front  and 


in  reserve  was  not  fewer  than  160.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  make  good  their  retreat  the  Germans 
had  to  get  back  across  the  115  miles  about  three 
times  as  many  men  and  many  times  as  much  ma- 
terial as  Moltke  had  sent  westwards  across  that 
line  in  August,  1914.  In  fact,  they  had  to  get 
their  armies  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  It  was 
hke  trying  to  force  an  oak  plant,  which  has 
grown  in  four  years  from  an  acorn  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  back  into  the  bottle  without  destroying  the 
plant;  a  difficult  problem  if  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
were  clear,  but  it  was  not.  Behind  the  German 
centre  lay  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  Belgian 
and  Lu.xembourg  Ardennes,  a  region  traversed  by 
few  roads  and  fewer  railways,  and  washed  by  the 
Meuse,  which  had  a  limited  number  of  bridges. 
The  main  exits  lay  north  and  south  of  the 
Ardennes,  in  the  north  from  Liege  to  Namur,  in 
the  south  from  Mezieres  to  Longuyon.  The  course 
of  the  Meuse  from  Mezieres  to  Namur  runs  gen- 
erally northwards,  but  at  Namur,  where  the  Sam- 
bre  joins  it,  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  eastwards.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  German  troops 
on  the  Scheldt  on  either  side  of  Ghent  would, 
when  in  their  retreat  they  reached  the  longitude 
of  Namur,  still  have  fifty  miles  to  march  to  the 
river  and  would  only  find  east  of  Namur  four 
points  of  passage.  If  the  British  succeeded  m 
crossing  the  Meuse  between  Namur  and  Dinant 
before  the  German  forces  in  Belgium  had  got  over 
the  river,  there  was  a  probability  that  they  would 
be  driven  against  the  Dutch  frontier  and  forced 
to  surrender;  if  the  German  centre  had  not  made 
good  its  retreat  before  Gouraud  and  the  Americans 
captured  Mezieres  and  Sedan  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off.  There  was,  therefore,  no  longer 
any  question  of  the  leisurely  retreat  to  the  Meuse 
which  Ludendorff  had  planned.  It  was  essential 
to  withdraw  to  the  river  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  to  do  this  without  incurring  irremediable  dis- 
aster it  was  still  as  necessary  as  it  had  been  since 
the  end  of  September  to  delay  to  the  utmost  the 
British  advance  on  Nam.ur  and  the  American  prog- 
ress towards  Sedan.  This  was  the  position  of 
which  Foch  proposed  to  take  advantage  by  con- 
tinuing the  general  plan  of  his  great  battle. 
Gouraud  and  the  Americans  were  to  strike  for 
Mezieres  and  Sedan  and  block  the  southern  exits, 
while  the  British  armies  made  for  Maubeuge  and 
Mons  and  threatened  Namur  before  the  Germans 
in  western  Belgium  could  get  away.  The  advance 
on  Namur  would  force  the  Germans  to  come  out 
of  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  in  a  hurry  or  be 
cut  off,  and  would  save  that  sorely  tried  land  from 
the  destruction  which  was  inevitable  if  it  became 
the  scene  of  pitched  battles,  while  the  advance  on 
Mezieres  and  Sedan  would  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  German  centre.  The  French  armies  in  the 
centre  were,  therefor?,  to  continue  their  role  of 
harassing  and  delaying  the  German  retreat,  and 
the  Belgian  armies  were  to  keep  the  Germans 
busy  on  the  Scheldt.  The  French  troops  on  King 
Albert's  right,  however,  with  the  help  of  two 
American  divisions  sent  up  to  reinforce  them, 
were  to  assist  the  British  advance  by  forcing  the 
line  of  the  Scheldt  about  Audenardc." — General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice  L<ist  four  monHis,  pp. 
205-209. 

I.  Last  great  drive. — "On  November  i  the  last 
drive  began  .  .  .  with  a  Franco-American  attack, 
and  again  there  lay  in  front  of  the  American  left 
a  stretch  of  mountain  forest,  the  Forest  of  Bour- 
gogne,  a  northern  extension  of  the  Argonne.  Again 
the   intention    was   to   force   the   Germans   out   of 
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the  forest  by  a  combined  advance  of  the  Americans 
to  the  east  of  it,  and  of  Gouraud's  army  to  the 
west.  This  time  the  plan  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. On  the  right  of  the  American  battle  front 
the  3rd  American  Corps  attacked  in  the  Meuse 
valley,  while  the  sth  American  Corps  broke  clean 
through  such  parts  of  the  Kriemhilde  line  as  it 
had  not  previously  captured,  and  made  an  advance 
of  about  five  miles  in  the  one  day.  Simultane- 
ously Gouraud  extended  his  hold  on  the  heights 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Aisne  opposite  Vou- 
ziers.  The  Germans  were  in  no  mind  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Argonne  struggle.  Before  the  battle 
started  their  morale  had  begun  to  give  way  under 
the  steady  pressure  of  the  American  advance,  and 
now  it  gave  way  altogether,  while  the  American 
divisions  which  had  done  most  of  the  hard  fighting 
in  October  had  either  been  rested  and  their  ranks 
refilled,  or  had  been  relieved  by  fresh  divisions, 
with  the  result  that  the  First  American  Army 
was  as  full  of  vigour  and  energy  as  it  had  been 
on  September  26,  despite  the  continuously  wet  and 
cold  weather  on  the  bleak  hills  of  the  Meuse. 
On  November  2  the  ist  American  Corps  on  the 
left  of  the  First  Army  drove  forward  si.x  miles, 
captured  Buzancy,  and  lined  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Bourgogne  Forest,  Gouraud  at  the  same  time 
reaching  its  western  edge  throughout  its  length 
The  Germans  immediately  evacuated  the  forest  and 
began  a  general  retreat  before  the  First  American 
Army  and  Gouraud's  right.  During  the  night  of 
November  3  the  infantry  of  the  2nd  American 
Division,  giving  the  weary  Germans  no  time  to 
reorganise  a  defense,  made  a  remarkable  pursuit 
and  advanced  in  the  darkness  straight  through 
the  German  lines  for  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
This  great  progress  enabled  the  Americans  to 
bring  forward  long-range  guns  and  to  shell  the 
railway  stations  of  Longuyon  and  Montmedy, 
through  which  the  Crown  Prince  was  tryin:^  to  get 
away  as  much  as  possible  of  his  war  material." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  210-211. 

2.  French  and  Americ.axs  join  torces. — "The 
clearing  of  the  Bourgogne  Forest  had  enabled 
Gouraud  to  join  hands  with  the  Americans  on 
November  3  to  the  north  of  the  forest,  and  he 
thus  obtained  a  straight  front  of  some  nine  miles 
beyond  the  Aisne  east  of  Attigny.  He  was  now 
able  to  threaten  the  retreat  of  the  German  troops 
holding  the  formidable  line  further  west  between 
Attigny  and  Rethel,  by  pushing  forward  his  right 
wing  in  conjunction  with  the  American  advance. 
On  November  4  he  drove  the  enemy  back  from 
the  southern  portion  of  the  canal  which  connects 
the  Aisne  near  Attigny  with  the  Meuse  near 
Sedan.  This  manoeuvre  compelled  the  Germans 
to  fall  back  from  the  Brunehilde  line  in  order  to 
avoid  being  cut  off  from  Mezieres,  and  the  French 
entered  Rethel  on  November  6.  Meanwhile,  by 
November  s,  the  American  front  had  sprung  for- 
ward another  six  miles,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  despite  the  endeavours  of  the  German  ma- 
chine-gunners to  delay  the  pursuit,  a  division  of 
the  ist  American  Corps  reached  the  Meuse  oppo- 
site the  southern  outskirts  of  Sedan,  twenty-one 
miles  from  its  starting  point  of  November  i. 
Gouraud,  with  a  longer  distance  to  go  and  with 
the  resistance  of  the  German  troops,  who  had 
fallen  back  from  the  Brunehilde  line,  to  overcome, 
did  not  reach  his  objective,  Mezieres,  until  the 
evening  of  the  tenth.  While  the  ist  and  5th 
American  Corps  were  advancing  northwards  to- 
wards Sedan,  the  right  of  the  3rd  Corps  began  to 
strike    out    eastwards,    and    it    crossed    the    Meuse 


and  occupied  Dun  on  November  4.  Thence  on 
the  following  days,  the  3rd,  2nd  Colonial  and  17th 
French  Corps  on  the  right  of  the  First  American 
Army  gradually  wore  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Germans  in  the  wooded  Meuse  hills,  and  on  the 
morning  of  November  11,  when  the  armistice  came 
into  effect,  the  Franco-American  front  was  within 
six  miles  of  Montmedy,  where  the  German  Crown 
Prince  had  lived  during  the  battle  of  Verdun,  when 
he  was  not  in  his  dug-out  on  the  Montfaucon 
Hill.  Though  Montmedy  was  not  entered  by  the 
Allies  until  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  armistice  terms,  they  found  on 
arrival  that  defeat  had  not  changed  the  German 
nature,  for  the  little  town  was  pillaged  by  the 
enemy's  troops  before  they  left.  These  operations 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  towards  Montmedy 
were  extended  southwards  by  the  Second  American 
Army,  which  began  the  long  threatened  move- 
ment toward  the  Briey  iron  fields." — Ibid.,  pp. 
212-213. — See  also  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

3.  British  operations. — "While  the  French  and 
Americans  on  the  southern  battle  front  were  com- 
pleting the  task  set  them  by  Foch,  the  British 
armies  were  again  in  motion.  The  Germans  at  the 
end  of  October,  after  their  retreat  on  the  Selle, 
occupied  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  from  Ghent  to  a 
point  about  two  miles  south  of  Valenciennes, 
whence  their  front  ran  southwards  to  the  river 
Sambre,  which  reached  a  little  above  Landrecies. 
The  distance  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre 
on  this  Hne  was  not  more  than  eighteen  miles, 
and  the  southern  five  of  these  eighteen  miles  were 
taken  up  by  the  Mormal  Forest.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  first  care  was,  therefore,  to  get  more  room 
for  his  advance  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  particularly  to  force  the  enemy  to 
fall  back  from  the  tangle  of  reclaimed  land,  cut 
up  by  innumerable  dykes,  which  stretches  north  of 
Valenciennes  as  far  as  the  Conde  Canal.  Accord- 
ingly, on  November  i,  while  the  Americans  and 
French  were  attacking  on  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front,  the  17th  Corps  of  the  Third  British  Army, 
the  22nd  and  Canadian  Corps  of  the  First  Army, 
attacked  south  of  Valenciennes,  and,  after  two 
days'  heavy  fighting,  had,  by  the  evening  of 
November  2,  turned  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  from 
the  south,  and  the  Canadian  Corps  had  entered 
Valenciennes.  This  at  once  gave  Haig  the  elbow 
room  he  required,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to 
spare,  if  the  enemy  were  to  be  prevented  from 
making  good  his  retreat  to  the  Meuse,  the  Fourth, 
Third  and  First  Armies  attacked  on  November  4 
on  a  thirty-mile  front,  from  the  Sambre  Canal 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Mormal  Forest  to  the 
north  of  Valenciennes.  The  British  right  had  the 
difficult  tasks  of  crossing  the  Sambre  Canal,  which 
is  as  wide  as  the  Scheldt  Canal  stormed  on  Sep- 
tember 29th,  and  contained  more  water,  and  of 
forcing  a  way  through  the  Mormal  Forest.  This 
forest  was  not  so  serious  an  obstacle  as  it  had 
been  in  August,  1914,  when  after  the  battle  of 
Mons  it  caused  the  separation  of  the  British  army 
into  two  parts,  one  retreating  on  each  side  of  it, 
for  the  Germans  had  obtained  a  great  quantity  of 
timber  from  it  for  their  trenches,  huts  and  dug- 
outs, and  they  had  also  improved  the  roads  through 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  afforded  a  resolute  enemy 
splendid  opportunities  for  defense,  and  both  it 
and  the  canal  prevented  the  Fourth  Army  from 
making  free  use  of  its  tanks. 

"The  British  army  was  now  fighting  on  the 
very   ground   on   which   it   had   first   assembled  in 
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France,  before  its  advance  to  Mons,  and  was 
about  to  take  complete  revenge  for  its  early  mis- 
fortunes. After  an  intense  bombardment,  a  dense 
artillery  barrage  rolled  forward,  and  behind  it, 
with  the  help  of  tanks  wherever  they  could  be 
used,  the  infantry  on  the  whole  thirty  miles  broke 
into  the  German  positions.  On  the  right  the  ist 
and  32nd  Divisions  fought  their  way  across  the 
canal,  and  by  nightfall  were  more  than  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  it.  Farther  north  the  Germans 
were  driven  far  back  into  the  Mormal  Forest,  and 
troops  of  the  25th  Division,  crossing  the  Sambre 
on  rafts,  captured  Landrecies  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  forest.  Landrecies  was  defended  by 
a  battalion  of  the  German  ist  Guard  Reserve 
Division ;  it  was  in  Landrecies  that  British  Guards 
first  met  the  Germans  when,  on  August  25,  1914, 
they  repulsed  a  night  attack  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.  North  of  the  Mormal  Forest  the  37th 
Division  and  the  New  Zealanders,  after  repulsing 
a  heavy  German  counter-attack,  drove  the  enemy 
back  beyond  the  Valenciennes-Avesnes  railway, 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  forest  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  New  Zealanders,  surround- 
ing the  old  fortified  town  of  Le  Quesnoy,  com- 
pelled its  garrison  to  surrender.  By  the  evening 
the  left  of  the  Third  Army,  and  the  right  of  the 
First  Army,  were  on  a  front  five  miles  beyond 
Valenciennes.  On  the  British  right  Debeney's  First 
French  Army  had  also  forced  a  crossing  over  the 
Sambre  Canal  to  the  north  of  Guise  and  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  our  Fourth  Army.  In  this 
battle  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  definitely 
broken  and  he  never  rallied  again.  The  three 
British  armies  captured  19,000  prisoners  and  450 
guns,  and  Debeny  gathered  in  5,000  more  prison- 
ers. South  of  Ghent  the  two  French  corps  on 
King  Albert's  right,  each  of  which  now  had  an 
American  division  with  them,  drove  back  the  Ger- 
mans along  the  Scheldt,  and  the  91st  American 
Division  captured  Audenarde.  From  this  time 
until  the  end,  the  pursuit  was  delayed  mainly 
by  the  very  complete  destruction  of  the  roads  and 
railways  by  the  Germans  as  they  fell  back,  and 
by  the  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  up  supplies 
to  the  troops.  The  enemy's  difficulties  in  retreat 
were,  however,  much  greater.  Far  into  Belgium, 
the  roads  were  blocked  with  masses  of  transport 
and  the  railways  with  thousands  of  trucks,  for 
the  removal  of  which  the  Germans  had  not  suffi- 
cient engines.  Our  aeroplanes,  swooping  down 
from  the  sky,  attacked  the  German  convoys  and 
railway  lines  with  machine-gun  fire  and  with 
bombs,  causing  great  destruction  and  frequent 
panics.  ...  By  November  s  our  troops  were  well 
beyond  the  Mormal  Forest.  On  the  7th  the  Guards 
entered  Bavai,  on  the  8th  the  Fourth  Army  occu- 
pied Avesnes.  On  the  9th  the  Guards  and  62nd 
Division  occupied  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  the 
French  taking  Hirson  on  the  same  day.  On  the 
8th  the  Germans  began  to  fly  from  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  British  Fifth  and  Second  Armies,  with 
the  French  and  Americans  on  their  left,  who  had 
been  preparing  to  deliver  a  great  attack  on  the 
river  line  on  November  11,  finding  that  the  enemy 
was  slipping  away,  followed  hard  after  him  and 
made  rapid  progress.  Peruwelz,  Tournai  and 
Renaix  were  occupied  in  succession,  while  by  a  last 
dramatic  stroke  of  fortune  the  3rd  Canadian  Divi- 
sion entered  Mons  a  few  hours  before  the  Armis- 
tice was  signed.  There  were  many  curious  coin- 
cidences between  our  first  and  last  contact  with 
the  Germans  in  arms.  Officers  of  our  Cavalry  who 
had  fought  at  Mons  in  1914  found  themselves  on 


November  11,  1918,  on  the  scene  of  their  original 
encounter  with  the  German  troopers,  while  most 
curious  of  all,  the  2nd  Battahon  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Regiment,  which  had  fought  in  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion in  the  loop  of  the  canal  northeast  of  Mons 
on  August  23,  1914,  was  with  the  63rd  Division 
cutting  that  loop  when  hostihties  ceased." — General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  Last  jour  months,  pp. 
214-217. 

4.  German  last  defense. — "On  the  morning  of 
]S{ov.  I  three  [American]  army  corps  were  in 
line  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the  Bois  de 
Bourgogne.  On  the  right  the  3d  Corps  had  the 
Sth  and  90th  Divisions;  the  5th  Corps  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  line,  with  the  89th  and  2d  Divi- 
sions, and  was  to  be  the  wedge  of  the  attack  on 
the  first  day,  and  on  the  left  the  ist  Corps  de- 
ployed the  80th,  77th,  and  78th  Divisions.  Pre- 
ceded by  two  hours  of  violent  artillery  preparation, 
the  infantry  advanced,  closely  followed  by  'accom- 
panying guns.'  The  artillery  acquitted  itself  mag- 
nificently, the  barrages  being  so  well  co-ordinated 
and  so  dense  that  the  enemy  was  overwhelmed 
and  quickly  submerged  by  the  rapid  onslaught  of 
the  infantry.  By  nightfall  the  5th  Corps,  in  the 
centre,  had  realized  an  advance  of  almost  nine 
kilometers,  to  the  Bois  de  la  FoUe,  and  had  com- 
pleted the  capture  of  the  Heights  of  Barricourt, 
while  the  3d  Corps,  on  the  right,  had  captured 
Aincreville  and  Andevanne.  Our  troops  had  broken 
through  the  enemy's  last  defense,  captured  his  artil- 
lery positions,  and  had  precipitated  a  retreat  of 
the  German  forces  about  to  be  isolated  in  the 
forest  north  of  Grand  Pre.  On  the  2d  and  3d 
we  advanced  rapidly  against  heavy  fighting  on 
the  front  of  the  right  and  centre  corps;  to  the 
left  the  troops  of  the  ist  Corps  hurried  forward 
in  pursuit,  some  by  motor  trucks,  while  the  artil- 
lery pressed  along  the  country  roads  close  behind. 
Our  heavy  artillery  was  skillfully  brought  into 
position  to  fire  upon  the  Carignan-Sedan  railroad 
and  the  junctions  at  Longuyon  and  Conflans.  By 
the  evening  of  the  4th  our  troops  had  reached  La 
Neuville,  opposite  Stenay,  and  had  swept  through 
the  great  Foret  de  Dieulet,  reaching  the  outskirts 
of  Beaumont,  while  on  the  left  we  were  eight 
kilometers  north  of  Boult-aux-Bois.  The  following 
day  the  advance  continued  toward  Sedan  with  in- 
creasing swiftness.  The  3rd  Corps,  turning  east- 
ward, crossed  the  Meuse  in  a  brilliant  operation 
by  the  sth  Division,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
heights  of  Dun-sur-Meuse  and  forcing  a  general 
withdrawal  from  the  strong  positions  he  had  so 
long  held  on  the  hills  north  of  Verdun." — General 
J.  J.  Pershing,  Report,  Sept.  i,  1919. 

(i)  Appeals  for  armistice. — "By  the  7th  the 
right  of  the  3d  Corps  had  exploited  its  river  cross- 
ing to  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers  east  of  the 
Meuse,  completely  ejecting  the  enemy  from  the 
wooded  heights  and  driving  him  out  into  the 
swampy  plain  of  the  Woevre;  the  5th  and  ist 
Corps  had  reached  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River 
along  their  respec'ive  fronts  and  the  left  of  the 
latter  corps  held  the  heights  dominating  Sedan, 
the  strategical  goal  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  opera- 
tion, forty-one  kilometers  from  our  point  of  de- 
parture on  Nov.  I.  We  had  cut  the  enemy's  main 
line  of  communications.  Recognizing  that  nothing 
but  a  cessation  of  hostilities  could  save  his  armies 
from  complete  disaster,  he  appealed  for  an'immedi- 
ate  armistice  on  Nov.  6.  Meanwhile  general  plans 
had  been  prepared  for  the  further  employment  of 
American  forces  in  an  advance  between  the  Meuse 
and   the   Moselle,   to   be   directed  toward   Longwy 
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by  the  First  Army,  'vhile  the  Second  Army  was 
to  assume  the  offensive  toward  the  Hriey  Iron 
Basin.  Orders  directing  the  preparatory  local 
operations  involved  in  this  enterprise  were  issued 
on  November  5.  Between  the  7th  and  loth  of 
November  the  3d  Corps  continued  its  advance  east- 
ward to  Remoiville,  while  the  17th  French  Corps, 
on  its  right,  with  the  7Qth,  26th,  and  8ist  Ameri- 
can Divisions,  and  two  French  divisions,  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  final  foothold  on  the  heights  east 
of  the  Meuse.  At  g  P.  M.  on  Nov.  9  appropriate 
orders  were  sent  to  the  First  and  Second  Armies 
in  accordance  with  the  following  telegram  from 
Marshal  Foch  to  the  commander  of  each  of  the 
allied  armies:  'The  enemy,  disorganized  by  our 
repeated  attacks,  retreats  along  the  entire  front. 
It  is  important  to  co-ordinate  and  expedite  our 
movements.  I  appeal  to  the  energy  and  the  in- 
itiative of  the  Commanders  in  Chief  and  of  their 
armies  to  make  decisive  the  results  obtained.'  " — 
Ibid. 

5.  November  ii,  191 8. — "In  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  instructions  our  Second  Army  pressed 
the  enemy  along  its  entire  front.  On  the  night 
of  the  loth-iith  and  the  morning  of  the  nth,  the 
5th  Corps,  in  the  First  Army,  forced  a  crossing 
of  the  Meuse  east  of  Beaumont  and  gained  the 
commanding  heights  within  the  reentrant  of  the 
river,  thus  completing  our  control  of  the  Meuse 
River  line.  At  6  A.M.  on  the  nth  notification 
was  received  from  Marshal  Foch's  headquarters 
that  the  armistice  had  been  signed  and  that  hostih- 
ties  would  cease  at  11  A.M.  Preparatory  meas- 
ures had  already  been  taken  to  insure  the  prompt 
transmission  to  the  troops  of  the  announcement 
of  an  armistice.  However,  the  advance  east  of 
Beaumont  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  had  been 
so  rapid  and  communication  across  the  river  was 
so  difficult  that  there  was  some  fighting  on  isolated 
portions  of  that  front  after  11  A.M." — Ibid. — 
See  also  France:    1918   (November). 

6.  Great  odds  overcome. — "Between  Sept.  26 
and  Nov.  11,  twenty-two  American  and  four 
French  divisions,  on  the  front  extending  from 
southeast  of  Verdun  to  the  Argonne  Forest,  had 
engaged  and  decisively  beaten  forty-seven  different 
German  divisions,  representing  25  per  cent,  of  the 
enemy's  entire  divisional  strength  on  the  western 
front.  Of  these  enemy  divisions,  twenty  had 
been  drawn  from  the  French  front  and  one  from 
the  British  front.  Of  the  twenty-two  American 
divisions,  twelve  had,  at  different  times  during 
this  period  been  engaged  on  fronts  other  than  our 
own.  The  First  Army  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
117,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  captured  26,- 
000  prisoners,  847  cannon,  3,000  machine  guns, 
and  large  quantities  of  material.  The  dispositions 
which  the  enemy  made  to  meet  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive,  both  immediately  before  the  opening  of 
the  attack  and  during  the  battle,  demonstrated 
the  importance  which  he  ascribed  to  this  section 
of  the  front  and  the  extreme  measures  he  was 
forced  to  take  in  its  defense.  From  the  moment 
the  American  offensive  began  until  the  armistice 
his  defense  was  desperate  and  the  fiow  of  his  divi- 
sions to  our  front   was   continuous." — Ibid. 

(y)  German  official  statement  of  reasons  for 
cessation  of  operations. — "The  collapse  of  the 
Bulgarian  front  has  entirely  upset  our  disposition 
of  troops.  Our  communications  with  Constanti- 
nople were  threatened,  as  well  as  the  shipping  route 
indispensable  for  the  transport  of  our  supplies  on 
the  Danube.  We  were  compelled,  if  we  were  not 
to  leave  the  Entente  a  free  hand  in  the  Balkans, 


to   send   German    and    .\ustro-Hungarian    divisions 
ear-marked  for  the  Western  front  to  those  regions, 
abandoning  the  Black  Sea  and  Rumania.    We  were 
obliged  to   make  an  immediate  decision.     The  en- 
trainment  of  our  troops  had  already  begun.     We 
have  every  justification  for  hoping  that  the  situa- 
tion  in   the   Balkans   may   be   reestablished,   at   all 
events  sufficiently  to  guard  our  own  interest.     Un- 
fortunately, as  I  shall  explain,  this  cannot  be  done 
without    great    detriment    to    the    situation    as    a 
whole.     Almost   simultaneously   with   the   offensive 
in    Macedonia,    violent    enemy    attacks    have    been 
made  in  the  West.     They  have  not  found  us  un- 
prepared.    All  possible  measures  have  been   taken 
to  hold  them  up.     Divisions  from  the   East  were 
on    the    way    to   relieve   the    sorely-tried    divisions 
in    the    West.      Unfortunately   a    portion    of    these 
troops  had   to   be   diverted   to   the   Balkans.     The 
last  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  been  with- 
drawn   from    the    East.      We    calmly    awaited    the 
decisive   battle.     The   Entente   knew  how   to   con- 
ceal from  us  where  the  attacks  would  take  place. 
From  the  sea  to  Switzerland  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  in  progress.     The  most  extensive  was 
against   Lorraine   and   the  Sundgau,  and   we   were 
forced  to  distribute  our  reserves  and  to  keep  the 
whole  front  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  attack. 
Considerable  forces  had  to  be  stationed,  especially 
in  Lorraine   and  in   the   Sundgau,   for   the   defense 
of  German  territory.  ...  In  comparison  with  our 
successes   in    the    spring    offensive,   the   enemy    has 
made  little  progress.     In  the  majority  of  cases  his 
continuous    onslaughts    have    been   countered    with 
unusual  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  our  troops.     Ac- 
cording to  our  own  reports  the  enemy  has  suffered 
the   heaviest   losses.     The   majority   of   our   troops 
have    fought    splendidly    and    made    superhuman 
efforts.     Their  old  brave  spirit   has  not   died   out. 
The   numerical   superiority   of   the   enemy   has   not 
been  able  to  terrorize  our  men.    Officers  and  men 
vie  with   each   other  in   deeds  of   valor.     In  spite 
of  these  facts,  the  High  Command  has  been  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  enormously  difficult  decision 
that  in  all   human   probability   there  is   no   longer 
any  prospect  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace. 
Two  factors  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on  our 
decision,    namely,    tanks    and    our    reserves.      The 
enemy  has  made  use  of  tanks  in  unexpectedly  large 
numbers.      In    cases    where    they    have    suddenly 
emerged   in   huge   masses   from  smoke   clouds,   our 
men    were     completely    unnerved.      Tanks    broke 
through  our  foremost  lines,  making  a  way  for  their 
infantry,  reaching  our  rear,  and  causing  local  panics, 
which  entirely  upset  our  battle  control.     When  we 
were  able  to  locate  them,  our  anti-tank  guns  and 
our   artillery   speedily   put   an   end   to   them.     But 
the    mischief    had    already   been    done,   and    solely 
owing  to  the   success  of  the  tanks,   we   have  suf- 
fered  enormous   losses  in   prisoners,   and   this   had 
unexpectedly    reduced    our  strength   and   caused   a 
more  speedy  wastage  of  our  reserves  than  we  had 
anticipated.     We  were  not  in  a  position   to  make 
use  of  similar  masses  of  German  tanks.    Our  manu- 
facturers, under   the   existing   pressure,   were   abso- 
lutely  unable    to   supply   them   in    large    numbers, 
without   causing    other    more   important   things   to 
be  neglected.     The  question  of  reserves  has,  how- 
ever, been  the  decisive  factor.     The  army  entered 
the  fray  v;ith  depleted  numbers.    In  spite  of  using 
every    possible    device,    the    strength    of    our    bat- 
tahons  sank   from   about   800  in  April,  to   540  by 
the   end   of   September.     And   these   numbers   vvere 
only    secured    by    the    disbanding    of    22    infantry 
divisions   (66  infantry  regiments).     The   Bulgarian 
defeat  has  eaten  up  7  more  divisions.     There  is  no 
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prospect  whatever  of  raising  the  strength.  The 
current  reserves,  consisting  of  men  who  are  con- 
valescent, combed-out  men,  etc.,  will  not  even  cover 
the  losses  of  a  quiet  winter  campaign.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  1900  class  will  only  increase  the 
strength  of  the  battalions  by  100,  and  that  is  the 
last  of  our  reserves.  The  losses  of  the  battle  which 
is  now  in  progress  are,  as  I  have  stated,  unex- 
pectedly large,  especially  as  regards  officers.  That 
is  a  decisive  factor.  If  the  troops  are  to  stem  the 
onslaught  or  to  attack  they  require  more  than  ever 
the  example  of  their  officers.  The  latter  must,  and 
have,  sacrificed  themselves  unreservedly.  The  regi- 
mental commanders  and  leaders  fought  in  the  front 
lines  together  with  their  men.  I  will  give  one 
example  only.  In  two  days  of  fighting  one  di- 
vision lost  all  its  officers,  dead  or  wounded,  three 
regimental  commanders  were  killed.  The  small 
number  of  reserve  officers  has  sunk  to  nothing. 
The  same  applies  to  the  N.  C.  O.'s.  The  enemy, 
owing  to  the  help  he  has  received  from  America, 
is  in  a  position  to  make  good  his  losses.  The 
American  troops,  as  such,  are  not  of  special  value, 
or  in  any  way  superior  to  our  men.  In  those  cases 
in  which,  owing  to  numbers  alone,  they  gained  an 
initial  success,  they  were  finally  held  at  bay  by 
our  troops.  They  were,  however,  able  to  take  over 
large  portions  of  the  front,  thereby  permitting  the 
English  and  French  to  liberate  some  of  their  ex- 
perienced divisions  and  in  this  way  form  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  reserves.  Up  till  now  our 
reserves  have  been  adequate  to  fill  the  gaps  and 
drafts  have  duly  arrived.  The  hardest  attacks  were 
repulsed.  The  fighting  was  described  to  be  of 
unparalleled  severity.  Then  our  reserves  began  to 
fail.  If  the  enemy  continues  the  attack,  the  situa- 
tion may  demand  a  withdrawal  from  extensive 
sectors  of  the  front.  We  can  continue  this  kind  of 
warfare  for  a  measurable  space  of  time,  we  can 
cause  the  enemy  heavy  losses,  devastating  the  coun- 
try in  our  retreat,  but  we  cannot  win  the  war. 
This  decision  and  these  events  caused  the  idea  to 
ripen  in  the  minds  of  the  Field  Marshal  and  Luden- 
dorff  to  propose  to  the  Kaiser  the  breaking-off  of 
hostilities,  so  as  to  spare  the  German  people  and 
their  Allies  further  sacrifice.  Just  as  our  great 
offensive  of  July  15th  was  abandoned,  when  the 
sacrifice  entailed  no  longer  warranted  its  continua- 
tion, so  the  decision  now  had  to  be  taken  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  proceed  with  the  war.  There 
is  still  time.  The  German  army  is  still  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  enemy  for  months,  to  achieve 
local  successes  and  to  expose  the  enemy  to  fresh 
sacrifices.  But  every  day  brings  the  enemy  nearer 
his  goal,  and  will  make  him  less  inclined  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  us  which  will  be  satisfactory 
on  our  side.  .  .  .  Simultaneously  with  the  peace 
offer,  a  united  front  must  be  shown  at  home,  so 
that  the  enemy  recognize  our  unbending  will  to 
continue  the  war,  if  the  enemy  will  not  make  peace 
with  us,  or  only  a  humiliating  one.  If  this  should 
be,  then  the  endurance  of  the  army  will  depend 
on  a  firm  attitude  at  home,  and  on  the  power  of 
the  Homeland  to  inspire  the  army." — Von  dem 
Bussche,  Official  statement  delivered  at  the  Reich- 
stag, Oct.  2,  1918. — Some  time  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  while  on  a  visit  to  General  von  Luden- 
dorff.  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  asked  him  why, 
among  his  reasons  for  considering  the  situation 
hopeless,  he  had  placed  the  fall  of  Bulgaria  first. 
"'Your  Excellency  |  Hamilton  said]  is  probably 
looking  more  to  the  future  than  to  bygones  {alte 
Geschichte) .  All  the  same,  I  have  come  here  as  a 
professional  {Fachmann)  to  ask  you  to  help  me 
in  my  studies  of  the  past.     I  have  struck  on  one 


or  two  doubtful  matters,  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world  but  yourself  who  can  definitely  clear 
them  up.'  Ludendorff  nodded.  .  .  .  Question  2. 
'On  October  2nd,  1918,  you  sent  off  Major  Freiherr 
von  Bush  [von  dem  Bussche]  to  tell  your  Govern- 
ment that  the  military  situation  had  become  hope- 
less. In  your  despatch  your  Excellency  placed  the 
collapse  (Ziisammenbruch)  of  Bulgaria  first,  as 
if,  in  your  opinion,  this  was  the  decisive  and  des- 
perate factor.  Our  British  war  students  are  in- 
clined to  question,  .  .  .  the  soundness  of  your  ap- 
preciation. .  .  .  They  doubt  whether  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  at 
Sofia  on  the  30th  September  could  have  had  indeed 
so  momentous  an  effect?  Long  before  that  date 
Foch  had  steadily  been  making  headway.  As  far 
back  as  8th  August  RawHnson  had  won  a  victory 
which  filled  you — we  know  it  from  yourself — vvith 
the  worst  misgivings.  The  advancing  Army  of  the 
West  was  treading  upon  your  heels;  Bulgaria  was 
far  away?'  .  .  .  'The  collapse  of  Bulgaria,'  .  .  . 
[Ludendorff]  said,  'vv^as  put  first  by  me  amongst 
the  causes  calling  imperatively  for  an  armistice  be- 
cause it  stood  first  in  my  mind.  .  .  .  The  Bul- 
garian collapse  broke  the  Allied  front  [the  Central 
allies].  In  the  West  we  were  holding  on;  there 
was  no  serious  rupture  of  our  line;  the  Germans 
had  come  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  but  the  Entente 
armies  had  also  marched  themselves  into  a  stick- 
fast:  they  could  carry  on  no  further — not  another 
kilometre.  Until  the  Armistice  gave  them  railways 
and  rolling  stock  they  were  done.  Our  Western 
front,  I  repeat,  was  intact.  When,  some  day,  the 
various  factors  of  communications,  supplies,  morale 
are  studied  in  a  professional  and  not  in  a  political 
spirit,  it  will  be  understood  that  there  was  very 
little  prospect  of  Foch  being  able  to  break  through 
the  German  armies  of  the  West  before  they  could 
fall  back  upon  the  Rhine.  Those  who  have  argued 
that  those  armies  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Entente 
are  either  mere  propagandists  or  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  e.xamine  by  what  means  the  Entente 
armies  could  have  continued  to  advance  and  to 
exist.  There  was  a  bad  tone  amongst  the  com- 
munication troops;  there  was  a  lack  of  tone  in  our 
nation,  but  two-thirds  of  the  first-hne  troops  were 
still  fit  to  put  up  a  fight.  The  troops  covering  our 
front  had  time  enough,  courage  enough,  and  dis- 
cipline enough  to  carry  them  safely  back  to  their 
own  frontier.  There  fresh  spirit  (Stimmung)  might 
have  inspired  our  officers  and  men  of  the  first  line, 
whose  courage  in  any  case  still  held  good ;  there 
one  at  least  of  the  Entente  nations  might  have 
hesitated  before  invasion.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  even  thinking  of  these  things,  or  of  whether, 
by  contact  with  their  native  soil,  enthusiasm  might 
not  have  again  inspired  the  ranks?  For  there, 
behind  us,  a  huge  hole  (Loch)  had  suddenly  opened 
in  our  system  of  defence!'  Here  I  [Hamilton] 
interjected,  'Very  far  to  the  east,  surely,  at  the 
other  side  of  Europe!'  'May  I  say,'  he  continued, 
'that  we  have  never  carried  these  distinctions  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Western  fronts  to  the 
pitch  which  has  been  disclosed  by  Entente  publi- 
cations. For  us  Germans  there  were  two  fronts 
only,  the  Allied  and  the  Entente.  In  a  war  of 
fortifications  the  breach  rather  than  the  locality  of 
the  breach  wa?  the  fact  that  really  mattered — a 
hole  big  enough  to  allow  armies  to  march  into  our 
vitals  with  safe  lines  of  communications  behind 
them  was  clearly  the  end  of  all  things.  Behind 
the  Bulgarian  Ziisammenbruch  Austro-Hungary 
stood  perfectly  naked.  These  are  not  words  only, 
they  arc  facts.  We  knew  it.  We  had  asked  Mack- 
ensen  if  he  could  not  fill  the  breach.    He  had  said 
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he  could  do  nothing.  That  was  the  hist  word.  Hy 
the  end  of  October  we  should  have  had  to  reckon 
with  an  enemy  force  fitted  out  with  water  trans- 
port on  the  Danube.  Checkmate,  in  short,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  escape  except  by  a 
miracle.  Is  it  held  by  any  sane  soldier  that  (ler- 
many  could  have  existed  in  iqi8  without  Austria? 
You  understand,  surely,  that  Germany  minus 
Austria-Hungary  could  not  go  any  longer?  Scien- 
titically  the  situation  was  hopeless,  then  why  spin 
out  the  agony  ?  By  an  armistice  we  must  get 
from  the  Entente  a  statement  (Berkht)  of  their 
terms.  When  our  Germans  saw  the  terrible  nature 
of  these  terms  their  eyes  might  be  opened,  a  mir- 
acle might  take  place,  the  soul  of  our  nation 
might  arm  itself.  Had  that  happened  means  would 
have  been  found  to  staunch  even  the  huge  Bul- 
garian wound.  As  it  was,  the  moment  the  Armis- 
tice took  place  it  was  evident  we  were  "done." 
Bolshevismus  was  the  hideous  spectre  that  actually 
emerged  from  the  graves  of  our  patriots.  All 
was  lost.  We  could  never  get  back.'" — General 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Friends  of  England,  pp.  114-117. 

1.  Germ.an  command  urges  peace. — On  October 
3,  the  German  Supreme  Command  again  sued  for 
peace: 

"'Berlin,  Oct.  3:  The  Supreme  Command  ad- 
heres to  the  demand  it  made  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 29,  that  an  offer  of  peace  should  be  immedi- 
ately made  to  our  enemies.  As  a  result  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Macedonian  front  and  the  drain  on 
our  reserves  in  the  west  which  it  has  involved,  and 
in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  making  good  the 
very  heavy  losses  which  we  have  suffered  in  the 
battles  of  the  last  few  days,  in  all  human  judg- 
ment there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  compelling 
our  enemies  to  make  peace.  The  enemy  is  con- 
tinually feeding  his  battle  line  with  new  and  fresh 
reserves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Army 
stands  firm,  and  victoriously  beats  off  all  attacks. 
But  the  position  becomes  more  difficult  every  day 
and  may  compel  the  Supreme  Command  to  make 
serious  decisions.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  in  order  to 
spare  the  German  nation  and  its  allies  useless  sacri- 
fices.    Every  day's  delay  costs  thousands  of  brave 

lives.       VON    HiNDENBURG.'  " 

— General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  General  Staff  and  its 
problems,  v.  2,  p.  636. 

2.  Kaiser's  proclamation  to  the  army. — After 
the  German  collapse  at  the  Macedonian  front  the 
Kaiser  issued  an  appeal  to  the  army,  as  follows: 

"October  6:  For  months  past  the  enemy,  with 
enormous  exertions  and  almost  without  pause  in 
the  fighting,  has  stormed  against  your  lines.  In 
weeks  of  the  struggle,  often  without  repose,  you 
have  had  to  persevere  and  resist  a  numerically 
far  superior  enemy.  Therein  lies  the  greatness  of 
the  task  which  has  been  set  for  you  and  which 
you  are  fulfilling.  Troops  of  all  the  States  are 
doing  their  part  and  are  heroically  defending  the 
Fatherland  on  foreign  soil.  Hard  is  the  task.  My 
navy  is  holding  its  own  against  the  united  enemy 
naval  forces  and  is  unwaveringly  supporting  the 
army  in  its  difficult  struggle.  The  eyes  of  those 
at  home  rest  with  pride  and  admiration  on  the 
deeds  of  the  army  and  navy.  I  express  to  you  the 
thanks  of  myself  and  the  Fatherland.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Macedonian  front  has  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  the  hardest  struggle.  In  accord  with  our 
allies,  I  have  resolved  once  more  to  offer  peace  to 


the  enemy,  but  I  will  only  extend  my  hand  for  an 
honorable  i>eace.  We  owe  that  to  the  heroes  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Fatherland,  and 
we  make  that  our  duty  to  our  children.  Whether 
arms  will  be  lowered  still  is  a  question.  Until 
then  we  must  not  slacken.  We  must,  as  hitherto, 
exert  all  our  strength  tirelessly  to  hold  our  ground 
against  the  onslaught  of  our  enemies.  The  hour 
is  grave,  but,  trusting  in  your  strength  and  in 
God's  gracious  help,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  strong 
enough   to  defend  our  beloved  Fatherland.     Wil- 

HELM." 

3.  Kaiser's  supplementary  proclamation. — On 
October  10,  four  days  after  the  publication  of  his 
appeal  to  the  army,  the  Kaiser  addressed  himself 
to  the  country: 

"The  hour  is  grave!  We  are  fighting  for 
the  future  of  the  Fatherland  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soil  of  the  Homeland.  To  that 
end  we  need  the  united  action  of  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  economic  powers  of  Germany. 
On  the  cooperation  of  those  powers  our  invinci- 
bility rests.  The  will  for  defense  must  bind  all 
separate  views  and  separate  wishes  into  one  great 
unity  of  conception.  God  grant  us  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  war  of  liberation.     Wilhelm." 


III.     RUSSIA 

The  Czecho-Slovak  army,  whose  adventures  in 
Russia  are  told  in  the  extract  following,  was  com- 
posed of  the  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  Russian  armies  and  had  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms  at  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
The  Bolshevik  government  at  first  promised  this 
army  a  passage  by  way  of  Siberia  to  the  western 
front.  This  permission  was  afterwards  rescinded, 
and  the  Bolsheviki  refused  to  permit  the  army  to 
leave  the  country.  Thereupon  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
set  up  for  themselves,  and  by  marching  and  riding 
on  the  Siberian  Railway,  after  great  hardships 
and  severe  fighting,  succeeded  in  getting  into  touch 
with  the  Allied  forces  advancing  from  Vladivostok. 
With  their  help  an  anti-Bolshevik  government  was 
set  up  in  Siberia,  which  endured  for  a  short  time. 
"The  Czechs  showed  the  greatest  self-control  [in 
the  Austrian  Army]  till  the  Russian  armies  ap- 
proached the  Moravian  plain,  then  came  over  to 
us  [Russians]  in  an  organised  mass  movement, 
formed  their  own  corps  in  the  Russian  army,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  our  reverses,  never  turned  back. 
When  the  Russian  army  dissolved,  the  Czech  Corps 
in  it  did  not;  for  Austrian  subjects  who  had  fought 
on  our  side,  there  was  no  salvation  except  in  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  and  no  return  but  through 
the  liberation  of  their  country.  Retreating  in  the 
midst  of  chaos  from  the  German  penetration  of 
Russia,  they  tried  like  a  modern  Ten  Thousand 
to  make  their  way  out  through  Vladivostok,  con- 
quered Siberia  on  the  road,  and  stopped  there  to 
establish  a  new  Eastern  front.  Their  fellows  in 
Bohemia  showed  courage  no  less  signal.  It  was 
they  who  dissolved  the  Austrian  Parliament  and 
also  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  they  formed  already 
an  advance-guard  of  the  Allies  within  an  airman's 
distance  of  Berlin." — B.  Pares,  League  of  nations 
and  other  questions  of  peace,  PP.  7Q-8o. 

(a)  Czecho-Slovak  army  stranded  in  Russia. 
— Attempt  to  cross  Siberia  and  reach  Allies  by 
journeying  around  the  world. — Opposition  of 
Bolsheviki. — "The    history    of   the    origin    of   our 
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army,  of  its  operations  on  the  Russian  front,  and 
its  march  around  the  world  to  the  French  front 
reads  like  an  almost  incredible  romance.  Our  army 
in  Russia  was  organized  from  Czech  and  Slovak 
prisoners  of  war  under  well-nigh  insurmountable 
difficulties.  We  were  co-operating  with  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  and  since  {he  Summer  of  igiy  had  been 
practically  the  only  army  on  the  Russian  front 
capable  of  military  action  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  In  July,  191 7,  during  the  first  revolu- 
tionar>'  offensive  under  Kerensky,  it  was  only  our 
army  that  really  attacked  and  advanced.  When 
the  Bolshevist  Soviet  Government  signed  the  peace 
treaty  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1918,  our  army 
of  about  50,000  men  was  in  Ukrainia,  near  Kiev. 
The  former  Ukrainian  Government,  to  escape  the 
Bolsheviki,  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Germans  and  called  for  German  help.  When  the 
German  and  Austrian  armies  began  their  advance 
into  Ukrainia,  the  position  of  our  army  was  almost 
desperate.  We  were  in  a  State  which  had  con- 
cluded peace,  into  which,  however,  the  Germans 
were  advancing  and  occupying  large  territories 
without  resistance.  The  Red  Guards  of  the  Soviets 
did  not  represent  any  real  military  power.  The 
Germans  advanced  against  us  in  overwhelming 
numbers  and  there  was  danger  that  we  would  be 
surrounded.  Our  rear  was  not  covered  and  the 
Germans  were  liable  to  attack  us  there.  We  had 
no  lines  of  communication  behind  us,  no  stores  of 
materials,  and  no  reserves ;  everywhere  there  was 
disorganization  and  anarchy,  and  the  Bolshevist 
Red  Guards  seized  the  locomotives  and  were  fleeing 
east  in  panic.  Under  these  circumstances  Emperor 
Charles  sent  us  a  special  envoy  with  the  promise 
that  if  we  would  disarm  we  should  be  amnestied 
and  our  lands  should  receive  autonomy.  We  an- 
swered that  we  would  not  negotiate  with  the  Aus- 
tian  Emperor." — V.  S.  Hurban,  Czech  exodus:  A 
Siberian  epic  {New  York  Times  Current  History, 
Dec,  igi8). 

I.  Retreat  from  Kiev. — "As  we  could  not  hold 
a  front  we  began  a  retreat  to  the  east.  Already 
then  in  agreement  with  the  Allies  (our  army  had 
been  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  Army 
on  the  western  front,  and  thus  allied  with  the 
French  Army)  it  was  decided  to  transport  our 
army  over  Siberia  and  America  to  France.  We  be- 
gan the  difficult  retreat  from  Kiev.  The  Germans 
in  an  overwhelming  force  were  trying  to  prevent 
our  escape.  About  100  miles  behind  us  they  seized 
the  important  railroad  junction  at  Bachmac,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  in  our  trains  on  our  retreat 
to  the  east.  When  we  arrived  at  Bachmac  the 
Germans  were  already  waiting  for  us.  There  began 
a  battle  lasting  four  days,  in  which  they  were 
badly  defeated,  and  which  enabled  us  to  get  our 
trains  through.  The  commander  of  the  German 
detachment  offered  us  a  forty-eight  hours'  truce, 
which  we  accepted,  for  our  duty  was  to  leave 
Ukrainia;  the  truce  was  canceled  by  the  German 
chief  commander,  Linsingen,  but  too  late;  our 
trains  had  already  got  away.  We  lost  altogether 
about  600  men  in  dead,  wounded,  and  missing, 
while  we  buried  2,000  Germans  in  one  day.  In 
this  manner  we  escai>ed  from  Ukrainia.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Bolsheviki  were  still  good.  We  re- 
frained from  meddling  with  Russian  internal  af- 
fairs, and  we  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Bolshevist  Government  with  respect  to  our  de- 
parture, or  passage  through  Russia.  But  already 
signs  were  visible  that  the  Bolsheviki — either  under 
German  influence  or  because  we  then  represented 
the  only  real  power  in  Russia — would  try  to  put 


obstacles  in  our  way.  It  would  have  sufficed  to 
order  one  of  our  regiments  (our  army  was  then,  in 
March,  near  Moscow)  to  take  Moscow,  and  in  half 
a  day  there  would  have  been  no  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment ;  for  then  we  were  well  armed,  having 
taken  from  the  front  everything  we  could  carry  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Each  of  our  regiments  had  200  to  300  ma- 
chine guns  and  nobody  in  Russia,  to  say  nothing 
of  Moscow,  could  have  at  all  contemplated  an  at- 
tempt at  opposition.  Moscow,  moreover,  would 
have  received  us  with  open  arms.  But  we  were 
determined  to  leave  as  the  army  of  a  friendly, 
brother  nation,  an  army  which,  in  spite  of  all  bad 
experiences,  wished  Russia  the  strengthening  of  real 
democracy.  Although  we  could  not  sympathize 
with  the  Bolshevist  Government,  we  as  guests  re- 
frained from  all  action  against  it,  and  remained 
absolutely  loyal  to  it.  To  prove  indisputably  our 
loyalty,  we  turned  over  to  the  Bolsheviki  every- 
thing, all  our  arms,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rifles,  which  we  kept  for  our,  so  to  say,  personal 
safety,  (ten  rifles  to  each  100  men.)  The  equip- 
ment we  turned  over  to  the  Bolsheviki,  including 
arms,  horses,  automobiles,  airplanes,  etc.,  was  worth 
more  than  1,000,000,000  rubles,  and  it  was  legally 
in  our  possession,  for  we  took  it  away  from  the 
Germans,  to  whom  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
fleeing  Bolsheviki.  This  transfer  of  the  equipment 
was,  of  course,  preceded  by  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween us  and  the  Moscow  Government,  by  which 
we  were  guaranteed  unmolested  passage  through 
Siberia,  to  which  the  Government  pledged  to  give 
its  unconditional  support.  Already  there  were  signs 
that  the  Germans  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy 
about  our  movement.  Today  we  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  in  March  the  Germans  con- 
sidered our  progress  as  a  naive  adventure,  which 
would  soon  end  in  failure.  When  they  saw,  how- 
ever, that  the  'impossibility,'  as  they  called  it, 
was  becoming  a  reahty,  they  began  to  do  their 
best  to  frustrate  our  efforts,  and  reorganized  an 
army  against  us.  As  I  have  said,  the  Bolsheviki, 
though  not  exceptionally  friendly  to  us,  refrained 
so  far  from  all  direct  action  against  us.  Their  only 
desire  in  that  respect,  to  which  they  devoted  much 
money,  was  to  persuade  our  volunteers  to  join  their 
Red  Guard.  We  did  practically  nothing  to  oppose 
it,  but  we  knew  our  men.  Our  people  are  too  well 
educated  pohtically  and  in  every  other  way  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  methods  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky.  More  dangerous  was  the  work  of  German 
agents  who,  under  the  mask  of  internationalism, 
found  their  way  into  the  Soviets.  In  every  Soviet 
there  was  a  German  who  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  all  its  members.  Soon  there  came  the 
news  that  the  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  of 
war  were  organizing  in  Siberia  and  were  beinc: 
armed  by  the  Bolsheviki  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  against  'world  im- 
perialism.' We  have  proved  now  that  the  Germans 
were  planning  to  provoke  our  conflict  with  the 
Bolsheviki  and  to  destroy  us  piecemeal  with  the 
aid  of  the  armed  prisoners  of  war.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  began  our  pilgrimage  east.  I  was 
in  the  first  train  (there  were  then  eighty  trains  of 
us)  which  was  to  prepare  the  way.  We  were  de- 
termined to  leave  Russia  without  a  conflict.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  kept  our  word,  that 
we  surrendered  all  arms  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  necessary,  our  progress  was  hindered,  and  un- 
ending negotiations  had  to  be  repeated  in  every 
seat  of  a  local  Soviet.  We  were  threatened  by  ma- 
chine guns,  by  cannon,  but  we  patiently  stood  it 
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all,  although  the  Bolshevist  Red  Guard  could  have 
been  disbanded  by  a  few  of  our  volunteers.  After 
fifty-seven  days  of  such  tiresome  travel  our  first 
train  arrived  at  Vladivostok,  where  we  were  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  allied  uniLs  stationed 
there.  When  the  Germans  saw  that  we,  notwith- 
standing all  their  intrigue,  were  nearing  \'ladi- 
vostok,  they  exercised  a  direct  pressure  on  Lenine 
and  Trotzky;  for  the  things  that  were  later  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviets  cannot  any  further  be  ex- 
plained away  on  the  ground  of  ignorance.  The 
trains  were  stopped  at  different  stations,  so  that 
they  were  finally  separated  by  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles  from  one  another.  Provoking  incidents 
of  all  kinds  were  the  order  of  the  day.     The  arm- 


ours began  negotiations.  Suddenly  there  was  heard 
the  German  command,  'Schiesscn!'  and  the  Red 
Guards  began  firing  at  the  train.  Our  men  jumped 
off  the  train,  and  in  five  minutes  all  the  machine 
guns  were  in  their  possession,  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  disarmed,  and  all  the  Germans  and  Mag- 
yars done  away  with.  The  Siberian  Government, 
which  resides  in  Irkutsk  and  which,  as  it  appeared 
later,  ordered  this  attack,  can  thank  only  the  in- 
tervention of  the  American  and  French  Consuls 
that  it  was  not  destroyed  by  our  rightly  embittered 
volunteers. 

"To  what  extremes  our  loyalty  was  carried  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  perfidiously  at- 
tacked, and  although  we  disarmed  the  Red  Guards 
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ing  of  the  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  was  be- 
gun on  a  large  scale.  One  of  the  orders  of  Tchit- 
cherin,  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Minister,  reads: 
'Dispatch  all  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  out 
of  Siberia;  stop  the  Czechoslovaks.'  Three  mem- 
bers of  our  National  Council,  who  were  sent  to 
Moscow  for  an  explanation  of  the  stopping  of  our 
trains,  were  arrested.  At  the  same  time  our  trains 
were  attacked  in  different  stations  by  the  Soviet 
troops,  formed  mostly  of  German  and  Magyar 
prisoners." — Ibid. 

2.  Irkutsk  outr.age  revenged. — "I  will  recall 
the  Irkutsk  incident.  Our  train— about  400  men, 
armed  with  ten  rifles  and  twenty  hand  grenades — 
was  surrounded  by  a  few  thousand  Red  Guards 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  cannon.  Their  com- 
mander gave  our  men  ten  minutes  to  surrender 
their  arms,  or  be  shot.     According  to  their  habit, 


in  Irkutsk,  we  still  began  new  negotiations,  v.'ith 
the  result  that  we  surrendered  all  our  arms,  on  the 
condition  that  all  German  and  Magyar  prisoners 
would  be  disarmed  and  disbanded,  and  that  we 
would  be  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  The  Si- 
berian Government  guaranteed  us  unmolested  pas- 
sage, and,  taught  by  bitter  experiences  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  attack  even  unarmed  Czechoslovaks, 
let  us  proceed  to  Vladivostok.  True,  this  con- 
cerned only  the  trains  in  the  vicinity  of  Irkutsk; 
the  trains  west  of  Irkutsk  were — under  the  orders 
of  Moscow — attacked  in  the  same  manner,  but 
always  with  the  same  result;  everywhere  the  Bol- 
shevik! were  disarmed.  The  arrest  of  the  members 
of  our  National  Council  took  place  immediately 
before  these  treacherous  attacks.  Then  thousands 
of  armed  Germans  and  Magyars  in  the  vicinity  of 
Omsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  and  Chita  forced  our  men  be- 
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tween  Volga  and  Irkutsk  to  take  the  Siberian  ad- 
ministration into  their  hands,  (toward  the  end  of 
June.)  But  even  at  this  stage  we  were  trying  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Moscow.  But  Mos- 
cow, i.  e.,  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  proclaimed  us  mur- 
derers and  began  mobilization  against  us.  Under 
these  circumstances  our  troops  were  forced  to  take 
possession   of   the   bridges   over   the  Volga. 

"I  must  mention  the  fact  that  our  defense, 
which,  as  said,  was  necessitated  by  treacherous  at- 
tacks and  everywhere  resulted  in  the  disarmament 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  was  joyfully  greeted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Russian  population.  Anti-Bolsheviki 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  overthrew  the 
Soviets.  We  did  not  interfere  with  their  internal 
affairs  even  after  the  open  conflict.  We  only  dis- 
armed those  who  attacked  us,  to  make  repetition 
of  attacks  impossible.  The  Germans  were  trying 
to  spread  rumors  that  our  volunteers  committed 
brutalities  during  these  battles.  That  is  not  true. 
The  facts  are  these:  Russian  Bolsheviki  taken  by 
our  troops  were  disarmed  and  sent  home,  but  the 
Magyars  and  German  prisoners,  taken  with  arms 
in  hand,  were  killed.  Our  purpose  was  made 
known  to  them  beforehand.  The  Austrians  hanged 
all  our  wounded  whom  they  captured  on  the  Ital- 
ian front,  and  they  attacked  one  of  our  trains  of 
wounded  in  Siberia.  Four  years  of  a  struggle  for 
life  have  taught  us  to  be  on  guard.  We  did  no 
harm  to  German  or  Magyar  prisoners  who  did  not 
oppose  us,  although  they  were  our  enemies;  we 
could  have  killed  thousands  and  thousands  of  them, 
but  we  allowed  them  to  leave  Siberia  in  peace, 
if  they  desired  to  go  home.  When,  however,  they 
treacherously  attacked  us,  they  were  of  necessity 
made  harmless.  We  made  an  official  announce- 
ment that  every  German  and  Magyar  caught  by 
us  with  arms  in  hand  would  be  given  no  quarter. 
On  the  contrary,  we  could  cite  many  instances  of 
unprecedented  brutalities  committed  on  our 
wounded  by  the  German,  and  especially  Magyar, 
prisoners.  ...  It  was  the  Czechoslovaks  who  were 
always  accused  of  exaggerated  Russophilism  by  the 
Germans  and  Magyars,  and  it  is  the  irony  of  fate 
that  we  had  to  suffer  so  much  in  Russia.  We  hope 
and  desire  that  our  sacrifices  be  not  offered  in 
vain." — Ibid. — See  also  Russia:  1918-1920;  Si- 
beria:   1917-1919. 

(b)  American  troops  in  Russia. — ^"It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  that  allied 
troops  should  be  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Rus- 
sians, either  at  Murmansk  or  Archangel,  against  the 
Bolshevist  forces,  and  the  British  Government, 
through  its  Ambassador  at  Washington,  urged 
.American  participation  in  this  undertaking.  On 
July  23,  1918,  the  War  Department  directed  the 
dispatch  of  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  three 
companies  of  engineers  to  join  the  allied  expedi- 
tion. In  compliance  with  these  instructions  the 
339th  Infantry,  the  ist  Battalion,  310th  Engineers, 
337th  Field  Hospital  Company,  and  337th  Ambu- 
lance Company  were  sent  through  England,  whence 
they  sailed  on  August  26.  The  mission  of  these 
troops  was  limited  to  guarding  the  ports  and  as 
much  of  the  surrounding  country  as  might  de- 
velop threatening  conditions.  The  allied  force  op- 
erated under  British  command,  through  whose  or- 
ders the  small  American  contingent  was  spread 
over  a  front  of  about  450  miles.  From  September, 
1918,  to  May,  1919,  a  series  of  minor  engagements 
with  the  Bolshevist  forces  occurred,  in  which 
eighty-two  Americans  were  killed  and  seven  died 
of  wounds.  In  April,  iqiq,  two  companies  of 
American  railroad  troops  were  added  to  our  con- 


tingent. The  withdrawal  of  the  American  force 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1919,  and 
on  Aug.  25  there  was  left  only  a  small  detachment 
of  Graves'  registration  troops." — General  J.  J.  Per- 
shing, Report,  Sept.  i,  1919. — See  also  Russia: 
1920    (January). 

(c)  Allied  intervention  in  Russia. — An  agree- 
ment was  reached  in  July,  1918,  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  Entente  governments,  regarding  joint 
intervention  in  Siberia.  A  plan  of  operations  had 
been  under  discussion  by  the  various  governments 
for  several  months.  It  was  reported  early  in  the 
year  that  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  advo- 
cated sending  a  large  military  expedition  into  Si- 
beria and  Russia  via  Vladivostok,  but  the  United 
States  withheld  its  assent,  and  Japan  refrained 
from  taking  any  action  until  it  should  have  the 
American  government's  approval.  Interchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  continued 
for  months,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  July  that 
a  course  of  action  was  decided  upon  by  the  Wash- 
ington authorities.  Official  declarations  announc- 
ing the  plan  finally  adopted  were  issued  on  August 
3  by  the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  August  7  that  Major  General  Wil- 
liam S.  Graves,  former  assistant  chief  of  the  Army 
General  Staff,  had  been  selected  to  command  the 
small  American  Expeditionary  Force  about  to  be 
landed  at  Vladivostok,  and  that  the  force  con- 
sisted of  the  27th  and  31st  Regiments  of  Infantry, 
hitherto  stationed  in  the  Philippines,  with  some  ad- 
ditional troops  from  home  ports,  making  a  total 
of  considerably  less  than  10,000.  The  Japanese 
sent  an  equal  force,  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
furnished  small  contingents.  General  Kikuzo  Ot- 
ani,  one  of  Japan's  most  distinguished  soldiers,  was 
chosen  to  command  the  Japanese  section,  and,  by 
virture  of  his  rank,  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  expedition.  The  primary  object  of  this  force 
was  to  lend  aid  and  support  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  of  perhaps  80,000  men  in  Siberia  and  Rus- 
sia— the  strongest  Entente  fighting  element  in  the 
distracted  country — and  to  help  it  in  restablishing 
order,  thus  enabling  Russia  to  resume  its  place  in 
the  war  against  Germany.  The  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment, with  the  armed  assistance  of  former  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prisoners,  was  opposin?;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  on  their  way  to  rejoin  the  .■\llies  in 
France.  This  situation  simplified  the  problem  for 
the  United  States.  A  definite  program  was  agreed 
upon,  which  promptly  met  the  approval  of  the 
Japanese  government  and  was  concurred  in  by  the 
other  AlUes. 

The  text  of  the  official  announcement  issued  at 
Washington  on  August  3  was  as  follows: 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — a  judgment  arrived  at  after  repeated 
and  very  searching  consideration  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion— military  intervention  in  Russia  would  be  more 
likely  to  add  to  the  present  sad  confusion  there 
than  to  cure  it,  and  would  injure  Russia,  rather 
than  help  her  out  of  her  distresses.  Such  military 
intervention  as  has  been  most  frequently  proposed, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  efficacious  in  its  immediate 
object  of  delivering  an  attack  upon  Germany  from 
the  east,  would,  in  its  judgment,  be  more  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  method  of  making  use 
of  Russia  than  to  be  a  method  of  serving  her.  Her 
people,  if  they  profited  by  it  at  all,  could  not  pro- 
fit by  it  in  time  to  deliver  them  from  their  present 
desperate    difficulties,    and    their    substance    would 
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"meantime  be  used  to  maintain  foreign  armies,  not 
to  reconstitute  their  own  or  to  feed  their  own  men, 
women,  and  children.  We  are  bending  all  our  en- 
ergies now  to  the  purpose,  the  resolute  and  confi- 
dent purpose,  of  winning  on  the  western  front,  and 
it  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  be  most  unwise  to  divide  or  dis- 
sipate our  forces.  As  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sees  the  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, military  action  is  admissible  in  Russia  now 
only  to  render  such  protection  and  help  as  is  pos- 
sible to  the  Czechoslovaks  against  the  armed  Aus- 
trian and  German  prisoners  who  are  attacking 
them,  and  to  steady  any  efforts  at  self-government 
or  self-defense  in  which  the  Russians  themselves 
may  be  willing  to  accept  assistance.  Whether  from 
Vladivostok  or  from  Murmansk  and  Archangel,  the 
only  present  object  for  which  American  troops  will 
be  employed  will  be  to  guard  military  stores  which 
may  subsequently  be  needed  by  Russian  forces  and 
to  render  such  aid  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Russians  in  the  organization  of  their  own  self-de- 
fense. With  such  objects  in  view,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  now  cooperating  with 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Murmansk  and  Archangel. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  powers 
which  are  just  now  in  a  position  to  act  in  Siberia 
in  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  even  such  modest 
objects  as  those  that  have  been  outlined.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has,  therefore, 
proposed  to  the  Government  of  Japan  that  each 
of  the  two  Governments  send  a  force  of  a  few 
thousand  men  to  Vladivostok,  with  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  as  a  single  force  in  the  occupation  of 
Vladivostok  and  in  safeguarding,  as  far  as  it  may 
be,  the  country  to  the  rear  of  the  westward-moving 
Czechoslovaks,  and  the  Japanese  Government  has 
consented.  In  taking  this  action  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  wishes  to  announce  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  man- 
ner that  it  contemplates  no  interference  with  the 
poHtical  sovereignty  of  Russia,  no  intervention  in 
her  internal  affairs — not  even  in  the  local  affairs  of 
the  hmited  areas  which  her  military  force  may  be 
obliged  to  occupy — and  no  impairment  of  her  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  either  now  or  hereafter,  but  that 
what  we  are  about  to  do  has  as  its  single  and  only 
object  the  rendering  of  such  aid  as  shall  be  accept- 
able to  the  Russian  people  themselves  in  their  en- 
deavors to  regain  control  of  their  own  affairs,  their 
own  territory,  and  their  own  destiny.  The  Jap- 
anese Government,  it  is  understood,  will  issue  a 
similar  assurance.  These  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  those  Governments  have  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  State  that  they  assent  to 
them  in  principle.  No  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  arrived  at  in  this 
important  matter  is  intended,  however,  as  an  ef- 
fort to  restrict  the  actions  or  interfere  with  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  Governments  with 
which  we  are  now  associated  in  the  war.  It  is  also 
the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  send  to  Siberia  a  commission  of  mer- 
chants, agricultural  experts,  labor  advisers,  Red 
Cross  representatives,  and  agents  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  accustomed  to  organ- 
izing the  best  methods  of  spreading  useful  informa- 
tion and  rendering  educational  help  of  a  modest 
kind  in  order  in  some  systematic  way  to  relieve 
the  immediate  economic  necessities  of  the  people 


there  in  every  way  for  which  an  opportunity  may 
open.  The  execution  of  this  plan  will  follow  and 
will  not  be  permitted  to  embarrass  the  military  as- 
sistance rendered  to  the  Czechoslovaks.  It  is  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Governments  with  which  it 
is  associated  will,  wherever  necessary  or  possible, 
lend  their  active  aid  in  the  execution  of  these  mili- 
tary and  economic  plans." 

The    declaration    by    the    Japanese    government 
was  as  follows; 

"The  Japanese  Government,  actuated  by  senti- 
ments of  sincere  friendship  toward  the  Russian 
people,  have  always  entertained  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  order 
in  Russia  and  of  the  healthy,  untrammeled  devel- 
opment of  her  national  life.  Abundant  proof, 
however,  is  now  afforded  that  the  Central  Euro- 
pean Empires,  taking  advantage  of  the  defenseless 
and  chaotic  condition  in  which  Russia  has  mo- 
mentarily been  placed,  are  consolidating  their  hold 
on  that  country  and  are  steadily  extending  their 
activities  to  Russia's  eastern  possessions.  They 
have  persistently  interfered  with  the  passage  of 
Czechoslovak  troops  through  Siberia.  In  the 
forces  now  opposing  these  valiant  troops  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  are  freely  enlisted, 
and  they  practically  assume  a  position  of  command. 
The  Czechoslovak  troops,  aspiring  to  secure  a  free 
and  independent  existence  for  their  race  and  loyally 
espousing  the  common  cause  of  the  Allies,  justly 
command  every  sympathy  and  consideration  from 
the  co-belligerents,  to  whom  their  destiny  is  a 
matter  of  deep  and  abiding  concern.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  danger  to  which  the  Czechoslovak 
troops  actually  are  exposed  in  Siberia  at  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians,  the  Allies 
have  naturally  felt  themselves  unable  to  view  with 
indifference  the  untoward  course  of  events,  and  a 
certain  number  of  their  troops  already  have  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Vladivostok.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  equally  sensible  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  recently  approached  the 
Japanese  Government  with  proposals  for  the  early 
dispatch  of  troops  to  relieve  the  pressure  weigh- 
ing upon  the  Czechoslovak  forces.  The  Japanese 
Government,  being  anxious  to  fall  in  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  Government,  have  decided 
to  proceed  at  once  to  make  disposition  of  suitable 
forces  for  the  proposed  mission,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  troops  will  be  sent  forthwith  to  Vladi- 
vostok. In  adopting  this  course,  the  Japanese 
Government  remain  constant  in  their  desire  to 
promote  relations  of  enduring  friendship,  and  they 
reaffirm  their  avowed  policy  of  respecting  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Russia,  and  of  abstaining  from 
all  interference  in  her  internal  politics.  They 
further  declare  that  upon  the  realization  of  the  ob- 
jects above  indicated  they  will  immediately  with- 
draw all  Japanese  troops  from  Russian  territory, 
and  will  leave  wholly  unimpaired  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia  in  all  its  phases,  whether  political  or 
military." 

In  formulating  his  Russian  policy  the  president 
consulted  mainly  with  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Colonel 
E.  M.  House  of  New  York  and  Texas,  his  unoffi- 
cial adviser  on  policies  connected  with  the  war, 
and  on  most  other  matters  of  pubhc  importance. 
He  also  had  conferences  on  the  Russian  situation 
with  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Allied  na- 
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tions  and  with  emissaries  of  Russian  groups  of 
Czecho-Slovaks.  After  the  Russian  collapse,  when 
Japan,  with  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  proposed  to  the  United  States  that  Jap- 
anese troops  should  be  sent  to  Vladivostok  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Allied  nations,  the  president 
expressed  dissent  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy, 
and  the  Japanese  government  thereupon  assumed 
the  attitude  that  it  did  not  care  to  make  any 
further  overtures  and  would  wait  until  the  Allies 
could  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  was  the 
best  course  of  procedure.  At  the  same  time  Japan 
reserved  the  right  to  take  measures  for  protecting 
her  own  interests  if  they  were  threatened  from 
Siberian  territory.  Since  then  no  headway  had 
been  made  by  those  anxious  to  bring  about  Allied 
action  to  protect  Russia  from  the  Germans  until 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in 
operation  against  former  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war  in  Siberia  attracted  the  attention 
of  President  Wilson  and  furnished  the  foundation 
for  a  move  by  the  United  States.  Out  of  this 
Czecho-Slovak  military  progress  grew  the  fore- 
going plan  of  the  State  Department.  The  Presi- 
de;it  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  course  that  would 
give  ground  for  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  or  the  other  Allies  contemplated  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Russia  or  had  any  selfish  purpose 
in  dealing  with  that  stricken  country.  When  it 
was  apparent  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks were  with  the  Russian  people  and  that 
their  only  purpose  in  battling  through  Siberia 
against  the  former  German  and  Austrian  prisoners 
of  war  was  to  make  their  way  to  Vladivostok  in 
order  that  they  might  find  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  France  and  take  their  place  in  the  fighting 
line,  the  president  conceived  his  plan  of  using  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  as  the  basis  for  a  policy  of  clear- 
ing Siberia  of  Teutonic  influences  without  in  any 
way  running  counter  to  Russian  opinion.  Then 
began  the  conferences  and  study  out  of  which  was 
born  the  plan  announced.  The  Russian  embassy 
at  Washington  issued  a  statement  August  s  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  a  new  government  in 
Siberia,  which  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  move- 
ment to  reunite  the  Russian  people  and  restore  that 
country  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  statement 
follows: 

"Direct  and  authoritative  information  has  been 
received  by  the  Russian  Embassy  concerning  the 
program  and  intentions  of  the  groups  which  have 
newly  revealed  themselves  in  Siberia,  and  which 
without  bloodshed  or  violence  have  succeeded  the 
Soviets,  the  latter  having  disappeared  naturally  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  valiant  Czechoslovak  troops 
liberating  different  cities  and  regions  of  Russia.  It 
appears  at  present  that  the  group  in  Vladivostok, 
known  under  the  title  of  'The  Siberian  Tempor- 
ary Government,'  is  closely  united  and,  in  fact, 
does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  authorities  es- 
tablished in  Om.'^k,  which  seem  to  be  but  a  part 
of  the  same  Government.  The  United  Siberian 
Government  states  that  it  was  elected  on  the  26th 
of  January,  iqi6,  by  the  members  of  a  regional 
Siberian  Duma — representative  assembly.  The 
point  where  this  Government  has  temporarily 
transferred  its  centre  is  Vladivostok,  the  other 
members  of  it  remaining  at  Omsk.  A  message  from 
those  at  Omsk  has  just  been  received,  stating  that 
owing  to  combined  efforts  of  the  Czechoslovaks 
and  the  military  organizations  of  the  Siberian  Gov- 
ernment itself,  the  following  cities  have  been  lib- 
erated from  the  Bolsheviki:  Marlinsk,  Novo  Nico- 


laievsk,  Tomsk,  Narime,  Tobolsk,  Bamaoul, 
Camipalatinsk,  Carcaralinsk,  Atchinski,  and  Crasno- 
iarsk.  Everywhere  the  people  belonging  to  differ- 
ent classes  and  political  groups  have  manifested 
vivid  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  organization 
of  their  army,  which  is  intended  to  re-establish, 
together  with  the  Allies,  a  battlefront  against  Ger- 
many, and  the  formation  of  which  is  proceeding 
very  successfully.  Their  relations  with  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  brotherly.  To  that  most  valuable  in- 
formation the  'Temporary  Government  of  Siberia' 
adds  a  public  statement  of  its  political  aims,  which 
are:  The  creation  of  a  Russian  Army,  well  dis- 
ciplined, in  order  to  re-establish,  in  co-operation 
with  the  AlHes,  a  battle  front  against  Germany. 
Siberia  being  an  inseparable  part  of  United  Russia, 
the  Temporary  Government  of  Siberia  believes  it 
to  be  its  first  duty  to  safeguard,  in  the  territory 
of  Siberia,  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  Russia,  to 
recognize  all  the  international  treaties  and  agree- 
ments of  Russia  with  friendly  nations  which  were 
in  force  until  Oct.  25,  1917,  the  moment  of  the 
Bolshevist  uprising.  The  Siberian  Government  is 
tending  to  re-establish  government  and  order  in 
Siberia  and  to  start  the  reconstruction  of  a  unified 
Russia  and  the  creation  of  a  central  all-Russian 
authority  which  would  be  generally  recognized." 

An  illuminating  explanation  of  the  new  situation 
forced  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia  was  isiued 
July  27,  1918,  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council  at  Washington,  as  follows: 

"It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
Czechoslovaks  are  not  Russians;  that  they 
are  a  well  organized  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
force  recruited  from  former  Austrian  soldiers 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Slovak  races,  who  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians.  The  Czechoslovak 
Arrny  in  Russia  was  created  in  order  to  fight 
the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  and  when  Russia 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  Allies  arrangements  were 
made  by  Professor  T.  G.  Masaryk,  President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  and  by  virtue  of 
that  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Czechoslovak 
forces,  with  the  allied  representatives  in  Russia  and 
also  with  the  Bolsheviki  to  march  the  Czecho- 
slovaks out  of  Russia  and  take  them  to  the  western 
front.  .  .  .  Professor  Masaryk  was  by  this  time  in 
America,  and  the  Czechoslovak  leaders,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  hesitated  as  to  their  course  of 
action.  The  only  orders  they  had  were  to  take 
their  forces  to  the  Pacific.  They  had  no  desire  to 
play  policemen  in  Russia,  and  they  realized  that 
their  position  could  not  be  indefinitely  sustained 
unless  they  were  assured  of  a  steady  flow  of  sup- 
plies. And  yet  the  unparalleled  strategic  oppor- 
tunities which  their  position  gave  them  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  their  imagination.  This  seems 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing from  European  Russia,  they  occupied  more 
cities  on  the  Volga,  stretching  out  their  detach- 
ments in  the  direction  of  the  Murman  Coast.  .  .  . 
Professor  Masaryk  has  since  then  instructed  the 
forces  in  Siberia  to  remain  there  for  the  present. 
The  question,  however,  of  staying  in  Russia  or  get- 
ting out  docs  not  depend  on  the  Czechoslovaks 
alone.  That  is  something  which  must  be  decided 
by  the  Allies.  The  Czechoslovak  Army  is  one  of 
the  allied  armies,  and  it  is  as  much  under  the  orders 
of  the  Versailles  War  Council  as  the  French  or 
American  Army.  No  doubt  the  Czechoslovak  boys 
in  Russia  are  anxious  to  avoid  particijiation  in  a 
possible  civil  war  in  Russia,  but  they  realize  at  the 
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same  time  that  by  staying  where  they  are  they 
may  be  able  to  render  far  greater  services,  both  to 
Russia  and  the  allied  cause,  than  if  they  were  trans- 
ported to  France.  They  are  at  the  orders  of  the 
Supreme   War   Council    of    the  Allies." 

See  also   Russia:    igi8-iQ2o. 

(d)  Allied  forces  at  Murmansk  and  Arch- 
angel.— Allied  intervention  had  already  bej^un  on 
July  i6,  1917,  at  Murmansk,  an  ite-free  Arctic  port 
northeast  of  Petrugrad.  The  following  day  Rear 
Admiral  Kemp  of  the  British  Navy  proclaimed  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Murman 
Railway  by  British,  American,  French,  and  Serbian 
forces,  and  announced  that  they  would  advance 
southward  "in  accord  with  the  local  Soviet  author- 
ities and  at  the  request  of  the  local  population  for 
help."  The  American  contingent  in  this  little  army 
consisted  of  a  small  body  of  marines.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  movement  was  to  keep  the  large 
stores  of  American  munitions  and  supplies  at 
Kola,  purchase^  by  the  old  Russian  regime,  but 
never  paid  for,  from  falling  into  enemy  hands. 
Ambassador  Francis  and  the  Allied  legations  re- 
moved from  Vologda  to  Kandalaska  on  the  White 
sea  in  order  to  be  within  the  zone  protected  by  the 
expedition.  G.  Tchicherin,  the  Bolshevist  foreign 
minister  at  Moscow,  sent  a  note  to  Great  Britain 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allies  from  Rus- 
sian soil.  It  was  ignored.  Before  leaving  Vologda 
the  Allied  legations  notified  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment that  they  did  not  desire  to  maintain  any 
kind  of  connection  with  the  Soviet  government  so 
long  as  that  government  was  supporting  the  Ger- 
man aims  on  Russian  soil.  On  August  4  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Allied  forces  had  landed  at  Arch- 
angel, on  the  south  shore  of  the  White  sea,  and 
were  in  control  of  the  coast  from  their  northward 
to  Murmansk.  American  troops  formed  part  of 
the  first  detachment  of  this  international  force;  it 
also  included  members  of  the  Russian  Officers' 
League.  The  people  of  northern  Russia  greeted  the 
presence  of  Americans  with  enthusiasm,  knowing 
that  the  United  States  was  without  selfish  inter- 
ests in  Russia.  The  population  of  Archangel  re- 
ceived the  troops  with  cheering.  An  anti-Bol- 
shevist revolution  had  already  taken  place  in  that 
district,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  had  in- 
vited the  presence  of  the  Allied  troops.  The  vari- 
ous anti-Bolshevist  elements  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lations in  the  surrounding  districts  at  once  organ- 
ized a  provisional  government  of  the  County  of  the 
North,  with  headquarters  at  Archangel,  and  with 
the  volunteer  support  of  the  village  Zemstvos  of 
the  whole  region.  This  new  government  on  Aug- 
ust 7  announced  its  assumption  of  power  in  the 
following  proclamation: 

"The  power  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  ended.  Because 
of  the  treason  to  the  country  committed  at  Brest- 
Litovsk;  because  of  famine,  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country;  be- 
cause of  pillaging,  illegal  shootings  and  constant 
arrests,  the  power  of  the  so-called  Soviet,  of  trai- 
tors and  criminals,  is  past.  The  representatives  of 
the  so-called  people's  Government  have  fled.  By 
this  proclamation  we  inform  the  inhabitants  that 
from  today  the  power  of  government  is  confided 
to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Government  of  the 
Country  of  the  North,  which  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Zemstvos  of  this  district,  which  con- 
siders itself  as  the  supreme  authority  from  now  on 
to  hand  over  power  immediately  after  Russia  has 


chosen  her  government  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  freely  communicating  with  her.  The 
aims  of  the  Government  are:  i.  Regeneration  of 
Russia,  the  resumption  of  relations  between  Russia 
and  other  Governments,  and  the  organization  of 
local  power  with  the  Government  of  the  North. 
2.  Defense  of  the  region  of  the  north  and  the  whole 
nation  against  all  territorial  violation  by  Germany, 
Finland,  and  other  enemies.  3.  Reunion  with  Rus- 
sia of  the  peoples  taken  from  her.  4.  Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  two  organs  of  the  jxjople,  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  Municipal  Dumas  and  Zem- 
stvos. 5.  Re-establishing  legal  order  by  the  ex- 
pressing of  the  will  of  the  citizens  and  re-establish- 
ing political  and  religious  liberty.  6.  The  security 
of  the  rights  of  agricultural  workers.  7.  Defense 
of  the  interests  of  labor  in  accordance  with  the  po- 
litical and  economic  interests  of  the  north  and  the 
rest  of  Russia.  8.  .Suppression  of  famine.  The  Gov- 
ernment counts  upon  the  Russian,  American,  and 
British  peoples,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations, 
for  aid  in  combating  famine  and  relieving  the 
financial  situation.  It  is  recognized  that  interven- 
tion by  the  Allies  in  Russia's  internal  affairs  is  not 
directed  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  people  will  welcome  the  allied  trqops  who 
have  come  to  fight  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  Government,  in  making  the  present  declara- 
tion, calls  upon  all  the  people  to  preserve  calm  and 
order." 

Ambassador  Francis  and  other  Allied  representa- 
tives and  their  staffs  left  for  Archangel  on  Au- 
gust 7.  The  Entente  Allies  recognized  that  the 
permanence  of  the  new  government  would  depend 
primarily  upon  their  ability  to  save  the  inhabi- 
tants from  famine.  The  Red  Cross  undertook  at 
once  to  send  large  sQpplies  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessities,  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  ship- 
ment of  regular  supplies  from  the  United  States  to 
Archangel.  British  representatives  at  Vladivostok, 
Murmansk,  and  Archangel  on  August  8  published 
the  following  declaration  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  peoples  of  Russia: 

"Your  allies  have  not  forgotten  you.  We  re- 
member all  the  services  your  heroic  army  rendered 
us  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  We  are  coming  as 
friends  to  help  you  save  yourselves  from  dismem- 
berment and  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Germany, 
which  is  trying  to  enslave  your  people  and  use  the 
great  resources  of  your  country  to  its  own  ends. 
We  wish  to  solemnly  assure  you  that  while  our 
troops  are  entering  Russia  to  assist  you  in  your 
struggle  against  Germany,  we  shall  not  retain  one 
foot  of  your  territory.  We  deplore  the  civil  war 
that  divides  you  and  the  internal  dissensions  that 
facilitate  Germany's  plans  of  conquest.  The  des- 
tinies of  Russia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
peoples.  It  is  for  them,  and  for  them  alone,  to 
decide  their  form  of  government  and  to  find  a 
solution  for  their  social  problems.  Peoples  of  Rus- 
sia, your  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation 
is  at  stake.  The  liberties  you  have  won  in  the 
revolution  are  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
iron  hand  of  Germany.  Rally  around  the  banner 
of  freedom  and  independence  that  we,  who  are 
still  your  allies,  are  raising  in  your  midst,  and  se- 
cure the  triumphs  of  those  two  great  principles 
without  which  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  or  real 
liberty  for  the  world.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  industrial  and  natural  resources 
of  your  country,  not  with  a  view  to  exploiting 
them  for  our  own  benefit.    We  desire,  too,  to  re- 
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store  the  exchange  of  commodities,  to  stimulate 
agriculture,  and  to  enable  you  to  take  your  right- 
ful place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
one  desire  is  to  see  Russia  strong  and  free,  and  then 
to  retire  to  watch  the  Russian  people  work  out 
their  own  destinies." 

(e)  Japanese  army  in  Siberia. — The  official 
story  of  General  Otani's  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Siberia  with  which  the  American  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Graves  cooperated,  was  made  public  by  the 
Japanese  War  Office  at  Tokio  on  Jan.  31,  1919. 
"The  War  Office  authorities  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government,  on  Aug.  5.  1918,  recommended  to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  that  Japan  dispatch  to 
the  maritime  provinces  a  detachment  of  about 
12,000  men  under  the  commander  of  the  12th  Di- 
vision of  the  Japanese  Army.  At  the  same  time 
they  proposed  to  the  allied  nations,  which  intended 
to  mobilize  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Czecho- 
slovak army,  and  to  China,  with  which  there  were 
special  relations  in  view  of  the  Sino-Japanese  mih- 
tary  agreement,  that  the  right  of  directing  the  joint 
military  operations  be  intrusted  to  the  commander 
of  the  Japanese  Army.  This  proposal  having  been 
agreed  upon,  the  staff  of  the  Vladivostok  Expedi- 
tionary Army  was  organized  and  dispatched.  The 
instructions  given  to  the  commander  of  the  12th 
Division,  upon  the  dispatching  of  the  staff,  were 
that  he  should  co-operate  with  the  allied  armies, 
rescue,  and  assist  the  Czech  army,  remove  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  agencies  at  work  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  and  maintain  peace  and  order  in  those 
regions.  .  .  .  General  Otani,  the  commander,  by  an 
imperial  order  of  Aug.  10,  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare to  direct  the  detachment  under  the  com- 
mander of  the  12th  Division,  and  also  the  de- 
tachments sent  by  England,  America,  France, 
Italy,  and  China;  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Khabarovsk,  to  guard  im- 
portant points  on  the  Ussuri  Railway  line,  and, 
circumstances  permitting,  to  dispatch  a  portion  of 
his  forces  westward  along  the  Amur  Railway  and 
the  Amur  River.  He  left  Tokio  on  Aug.  12,  landed 
in  Vladivostok  on  Aug.  18,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  allied  armies.  .  .  .  The  troops  under  the  com- 
mander of  the  12th  Division  had  been  steadily 
landing  in  Vladivostok  since  Auk.  it.  Because  of 
the  enemy's  pressure  with  superior  forces,  and  be- 
cause the  Czech  Army  and  the  British  and  French 
armies  co-operating  in  the  maritime  provinces  were 
in  a  rather  dangerous  situation,  the  commander  of 
the  12th  Division,  in  order  to  rescue  these  friendly 
armies  from  imminent  danger,  decided  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  detach- 
ment under  him  to  complete  its  landing.  On  Aug. 
24  a  daring  engagement  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Krasfesky.  The  enemy  was  severely 
beaten  and  repulsed.  The  allied  troops  at  once 
changed  their  tactics  to  swift  pursuit  and  com- 
menced a  northward  advance  along  the  Ussuri 
Railway.  In  this  fight  our  dead  and  wounded 
numbered  about  igo.  The  enemy's  dead  aband- 
oned on  the  battlefield  numbered  about  300." — 
Japanese  War  Office,  Report,  Jan.  31,  iqiq. 

I.  In  north  Manchuria. — "General  Semenoff's 
detachment,  which  had  been  fighting  single-handed 
against  the  Bolshevists  and  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian war  prisoners  in  the  direction  of  Trans-Bai- 
kalia,  and  which  had  been  gradually  pressed  bark 
by  the  enemy  since  July,  1918,  at  length  retreated 
into  the  Chinese  territory  east  of  Manchuli.  The 
Japanese  residents  in  that  district  were  persecuted 
by  the  enemy.    The  Japanese  War  Office  authori- 


ties, with  instructions  from  the  Government,  rec- 
ommended to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  in  the 
middle  of  August  a  mobilization  of  a  portion  of  the 
guards  stationed  in  Manchuria,  and  the  Govern- 
ment notified  the  powers  of  that  fact.  Conse- 
quently, the  Governor  General  of  Kwantung,  by 
an  imperial  command  on  Aug.  16,  dispatched  a  de- 
tachment of  about  one  mixed  brigade  under  Lieut. 
Gen.  Fujii  to  Manchuli  to  protect  the  Japanese 
residents  there.  Another  detachment  was  ordered 
to  prepare  to  advance  between  Harbin  and  Khailar, 
to  reinforce  the  Fujii  detachment  when  circum- 
stances permitted.  .  .  .  The  Czech  Army  in  the 
maritime  provinces  gradually  moved  westward, 
and,  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  west  of 
Harbin,  with  the  help  of  Japanese,  readjusted  the 
military  situation.  The  Fujii  detachment  on  Aug. 
26  completed  its  concentration  of  forces  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manchuli,  and  the  Semenoff  de- 
tachment thereby  recovered  its  spirit,  and,  repuls- 
ing the  enemy,  marched  into  Trans-Bailkal  Prov- 
ince. The  enemy  in  that  region  was  very  active 
and  often  destroyed  the  network  of  our  communi- 
cations; but  a  portion  of  the  Fujii  detachment  al- 
ways succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  On  Sept. 
I,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  and  assisting  the  Czech 
Army,  the  detachment  under  the  commander  of 
the  3cl  Division  was  dispatched  in  the  direction  of 
Trans-Baikalia.  With  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Fujii  detachment  the  Semenoff  and  Czech  Armies, 
advancing  toward  the  Trans-Baikal,  were  enabled 
on  Sept.  2  to  establish  on  the  bank  of  the  Onon 
River  communications  with  the  Czech  forces  that 
had  come  from  Central  Siberia.  In  the  Amur 
Province  and  the  maritime  provisions  the  advance 
detachment  of  the  12th  Division,  (including  the 
Kalmuikoff  detachment  of  Russians,)  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Kransnoevsk  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
marched  at  top  speed  about  250  miles  further,  and 
on  Sept.  4  occupied  Khabarovsk.  Thereupon,  the 
military  activities  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Russian  possessions  were  brought  to  a 
glorious  termination.  .  .  .  The  advanced  unit  of  the 
12th  Division  (the  Yamada  detachment  and  the 
Nose  detachment,  the  former  including  a  portion  of 
the  American  and  Chinese  Armies  and  the  Kal- 
muikoff detachment,  which  used  the  Amur  Railway 
and  later  sailed  up  the  Amur  River  on  captured 
ships)  ;  the  Narabara  detachment  sent  out  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  Fujii  from  Trans-Baikal  Province  of  his  own 
accord,  and  the  Junabashi  detachment  sent  from 
North  Manchuria  in  the  direction  of  Heiho  River 
— all  these  advanced  side  by  side  from  east,  west, 
and  south,  to  press  the  enemy  along  the  Amur 
Railway.  They  fought  hard  and  unitedly,  and, 
swiftly  advancing,  occupied  the  Amur  Railway, 
which  fell  completely  into  their  hands  on  Sept. 
22.  .  .  .  Thereafter  the  Japanese  expedition  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  reorganized  the'  occupied 
regions  and  endeavored  to  establish  peace  and  order 
there." — Ibid. 

2.  Situation  in  October. — "In  the  latter  part  of 
October,  the  Japanese  War  Office,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
land  telegraph  line  from  Vladivostok  to  the  border 
of  Korea,  dispatched  a  force  based  upon  one  bat- 
talion of  infantry  (peace  formation)  from  the  19th 
Division  in  Korea.  That  telegraph  line  is  a  main 
line  of  communication  between  Japan  and  Vladi- 
vostok. Along  that  line  there  are  many  Koreans 
who  are  imbued  with  anti-Japanese  ideas,  and  the 
communication  has  frequently  been  broken.  A 
need  was  felt  to  station  regular  guards  along  the 
line.     While  the  prestige  of  the  enemy  had  been 
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lowered  in  all  quarters,  small  uprisings  of  Bol- 
sheviki  and  local  disturbances  had  not  yet  ceased 
altogether  in  November.  Between  December  and 
the  middle  of  January,  1919,  the  Bolsheviki  rose 
so  often  within  the  area  guarded  by  the  12th  Di- 
vision that  our  Expeditionary  Forces  had  to  be 
sent  out  seven  times.  ...  At  this  juncture  the  Jap- 
anese Government  decided  that  our  military  activ- 
ities should  be  confined  within  the  occupied  terri- 
tory."— Ibid. 

(f)  Bolsheviki  resent  Allied  intervention. — 
"The  Northern  front  deserves  special  attention. 
There  the  reactionary  forces,  though  a  small  part 
was  of  Russian  origin,  were  predominantly  of  a 
purely  foreign  character.  This  front  grew  out  of 
British  intervention  in  Russian  domestic  affairs. 
It  was  Anglo-French  strategy  which  organized  and 
mobilized  the  fighting  forces  on  this  front  by  send- 
ing .Allied  troops  there.  It  was  after  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  force  Russia  to  continue  the  war  with 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalistic  coali- 
tion of  the  West  that  the  northern  front  attained 


ernment.  At  first,  the  Allies  were  very  weak. 
There  were  no  more  than  8,000  men  landed  in 
Ale.xandrovsk  and  Archangel,  but  after  their  troops 
had  appeared  at  these  points,  the  reactionary  ele- 
ment of  the  Russian  people  started  to  group  them- 
selves around  the  invaders,  thus  increasing  their 
fighting  strength.  About  August  i,  the  Allied  Navy 
destroyed  the  battery  of  Mudink  Island,  which  pro- 
tected the  entrance  to  the  Northern  Dvina,  and 
approached  Archangel,  landing  an  army  corps  from 
transports.  The  Red  Guards  did  all  they  could  to 
arrest  the  penetration  of  the  invaders.  The  sta- 
tions nearest  to  the  town,  Isako-Gorka  and  Tunda, 
several  times  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
but  finally  the  Reds,  outnumbered  by  the  enemy, 
were  forced  to  retire.  A  number  of  ships,  cap- 
tured by  the  invaders  in  the  Bay  of  Archangel, 
were  quickly  armed  and  directed  along  the  North 
Dvina.  But  in  the  middle  of  .\ugust,  1918,  the  en- 
emy suffered  a  considerable  defeat,  and  was  unable 
to  continue  his  movement  further  south  until  relief 
arrived,    fresh    American    contingents,    with    whose 
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its  great  political  importance.  The  respresentatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  moved  from  Moscow  to  Vol- 
ogda, and  started  a  diplomatic  campaign  against 
the  Soviet  Government.  .  .  .  The  representatives  of 
the  Allies  left  their  headquarters  and  moved  to 
Archangel  where  they  began,  openly,  their  hostile 
policy  against  the  Soviets.  The  strategical  plan 
of  the  Allies  was  as  follows:  An  uprising  of  the 
Czecho-Slgvaks  was  to  begin  along  the  Volga  aim- 
ing its  attack  at  the  political  centers  of  Russia; 
while  in  the  east  a  permanent  front  had  to  be 
created,  gradually  moving  its  right  flank  towards 
the  northern  front  in  order  to  come  into  contact 
with  Anglo-French  forces,  which  had  already 
landed  in  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Murmansk  penin- 
sula in  the  spring  of  1918,  and  had  started  their 
movement  southward.  The  general  situation  in 
Russia  favored  this  plan  of  campaign.  In  some 
provinces  which  separate  the  northern  part  of 
Russia  from  the  central  part,  the  agents  of  the 
capitalistic  coalition  succeeded  in  raising  against  the 
Soviet  Government  a  considerable  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, thus  making  it  easy  for  the  invaders  to 
accomplish  their  swift  march  upon  Moscow  with 
the  principal  aim  of  overthrowing  the  Soviet  Gov- 


help  the  town  of  Shenkursk  was  captured.  The 
cold  weather  of  the  north  Russian  autumn  was 
very  unfavorable  to  the  invaders,  and  they  could 
only  move  their  troops  about  one-quarter  of  the 
way  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Vaga  and 
Kotlas.  In  the  direction  of  Onega,  the  enemy  con- 
centrated his  forces  south  of  the  village  of  Sum- 
skoye.  In  November,  the  frost  and  deep  snow 
almost  entirely  paralyzed  the  activity  of  the  en- 
emy. The  initiative  gradually  drifted  from  the 
Alhes,  and  the  Reds  began  to  attack  the  invaders 
at  several  points.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  the 
Soviet  forces  concentrated  to  the  south  of  Shen- 
kursk, and  by  means  of  a  sudden  and  most  vig- 
orous attack,  this  town  was  captured,  and  the  rich 
reserves  of  ammunition,  arms,  and  food  supplies 
brought  here  by  the  Allies  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  base  for  further  operations  in  Shenkursk,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki."— B.  R.  Bek,5'o?;- 
iet  Ru3siai,  Nov.  6,  1920. 

IV.     AUSTRO-ITALIAN    THEATER 

(a)    Summary  of  operations   in   1918   on   the 
Austro-Italian  front. — At  the  close  of   191 7   the 
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military  situation  of  Italy  was  precarious.  Nearly 
all  the  important  passes  to  the  Venetian  plains  were 
held  by  the  Austro-German  armies  who  had  also 
established  a  foothold  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  lower  Piave  at  Zenson.  At  the  beginning  of 
1918  two  points  of  advantage  developed  for  the 
Italians.  The  first  was  the  cooperation  of  the 
French  and  British  armies  and  the  other  was  an 
unusually  large  fall  of  snow  in  the  last  half  of 
December,  which  seriously  hampered  the  lines  of 
communications  of  the  enemy  and  prevented  them 
from  capturing  important  passes.  In  January  and 
February,  1918,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  local 
successes,  the  combined  Italian,  British  and  French 
armies  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  offensive 
and  seized  defensive  positions.  The  northern  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Tomba  was  captured  on  Dec.  31, 
1917,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  French 
forces  by  an  advance  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire  from  Monte  Monfenera,  the  eastern  gate- 
way to  the  Venetian  plains.  The  Italians  on  Janu- 
ary 28  began  a  drive  extending  from  the  Nos  Val- 
ley to  the  Brenta.  This  broke  up  an  Austrian 
offensive  and  established  new  and  prominent  posi- 
tions for  the  Italian  army,  which  effectively  closed 
the  only  other  passage  to  the  Venetian  plains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans.  Attempts 
during  February  and  March  to  dislodge  the  Allied 
forces  failed.  The  enemy's  foothold  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Piave  was  also  loosened  by  a  com- 
bined infantry  and  artillery  attack  by  the  Italians. 
During  the  succeeding  months  preparations  were 
made  for  a  great  Austrian  offensive.  This  devel- 
oped on  June  15th  and  extended  along  the  entire 
front  between  the  Astico  and  the  sea,  covering 
nearly  100  miles.  In  the  first  movements,  the 
Austrians  achieved  some  success.  They  crossed  the 
Piave  river  at  several  points.  The  Italian  resis- 
tance, which  was  stubborn,  was  assisted  by  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  rain  storms  which  swelled  the 
Piave  beyond  its  natural  volume.  This  completely 
cut  off  the  Austrians  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  and  enabled  Italian  naval  monitors  of 
light  draft  to  ascend  on  the  river  and  heavily 
bombard  the  Austro-Hungarian  position.  The 
Italian  army  on  June  23,  1918,  began  an  offensive 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Piave,  against  the 
isolated  Austrian  position.  This  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  nearly  5,000  prisoners.  By  the  first 
week  of  July,  the  AUied  armies  had  driven  back 
the  enemy  to  their  old  positions  and  in  some  cases 
captured  ground  which  had  been  lost  in  1917.  By 
July  10  the  Austrian  offensive  and  the  Allied  coun- 
ter-offensive had  practically  subsided.  The  result 
was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Allied  armies,  par- 
ticularly the  Italians.  The  succeeding  months  were 
spent  by  the  Italian  commanders  in  preparing  for 
a  final  attack.  This  was  begun  on  October  24 
when  the  Italians  and  their  Allies  opened  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  around  the  Asiago  plateau  and  Monte 
Grappa.  The  attack  was  successful  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  by  October  28,  three  Allied  armies  had 
forced  their  way  across  the  Piave  and  were  driv- 
ing the  enemy  before  them  in  a  disorderly  rout. 
By  November  i  four  Italian  armies  had  reached 
the  Livenza.  On  the  day  previous,  Austria-Hun- 
gary had  sued  for  an  armistice,  the  terms  of  which 
were  handed  to  her  on  November  1  and  were  signed 
on  November  3.  —  See  also  Austria-Hungary: 
Military  debacle. 
^  (b)  Austrian  offensive  of  June,  1918. — Austria 

H  "was  now  able  to  concentrate  her  whole  army 
■  against  Italy,  and  her  units  were  brought  up  to 
B      strength    by    drafts    of    returning    prisoners    from 
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Russia.  Her  one  hope  sprang  from  the  memory 
of  Caporetto.  The  Italian  fighting  strength  was 
underestimated,  and  the  invincibihty  of  the  new 
German  tactics  overrated.  The  Austrian  Staff  be- 
lieved that  by  following  the  German  plan  of  the 
2ist  of  March  they  could  break  the  ItaUans  as 
they  had  broken  them  in  the  previous  Autumn. 
.  .  .  Austria  could  not  sit  still;  she  had  to  find 
food  or  face  revolution.  The  corn  of  Italy  was 
the  bribe  held  out  to  her  armies.  .  .  .  [On  the 
Itahan  side]  by  the  end  of  January  Pecori-Giraldi 
and  de  Robilant  had  restored  the  position  on  both 
sides  of  the  Brenta.  .  .  .  The  rocks  of  Grappa 
and  Pasubio  were  tunneled  with  vast  galleries; 
a  new  road,  17  kilometres  long  and  climbing  to 
8,000  feet,  was  built  in  nine  weeks  to  secure  the 
Asiago  front;  huge  entrenched  camps  were  formed 
in  the  rear  of  the  armies;  and  a  multitude  of  suc- 
cessive trench  lines  were  spread  hke  a  net  over 
the  Venetian  plain.  Caporetto  had  made  the  Ital- 
ian command  think  rather  of  defence  than  of 
attack,  and  they  had  actually  prepared  roads  in 
case  of  a  further  retreat.  At  first  an  offensive  was 
proposed  for  the  Spring,  but  in  March  four  French 
and  two  British  Divisions  returned  to  the  western 
front,  and  presently  the  Italian  2nd  Corps  had 
to  be  lent  to  France,  so  it  was  resolved  to  leave 
the  first  step  to  the  enemy.  There  was  little  activ- 
ity during  the  early  Spring  except  local  raids;  but 
on  27th  May  the  extreme  Italian  left  fought  a 
brilliant  little  action  in  the  region  of  the  Tonale 
Pass.  ...  On  the  long  front  Diaz  had  disposed 
his  armies  as  follows: — On  the  western  side  of  the 
Trentino  salient  from  Stelvio  to  Lake  Garda  lay 
the  Seventh  Army,  under  Tassoni.  On  the  east- 
ern side  was  Pecori  Giraldi's  First  Army  from 
Garda  to  Sculazzon,  and  on  its  right,  covering 
the  Asiago  plateau,  the  Sixth  Army  under  Mon- 
tuori,  including  the  British  14th  Corps,  under  Lord 
Cavan  [who  had  replaced  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  on 
March  10],  and  the  French  12th  Corps.  In  the 
Grappa  region  lay  Giardino,  who  had  succeeded 
de  Robilant  in  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Army. 
Pennella,  with  the  new  Eighth  Army  (formerly 
the  Second),  held  the  upper  Piave  and  the  Mon- 
tello,  and  on  his  right  the  Duke  of  Aosta's  Third 
Army  extended  along  the  river  line  to  the  sea.  .  .  . 
"The  Austrian  dispositions  had  varied  little  from 
those  of  the  Winter.  Scheuchensteul's  XI.  Army 
was  astride  the  Brenta,  with,  on  its  right,  Kro- 
batin's  X.  Army,  mainly  composed  of  German- 
speaking  troops,  and  the  two  formed  the  group 
of  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff.  Along  the  Piave 
were  the  VI.  Army  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  and 
the  V.  Army  of  Wurm,  containing  picked  Hun- 
garian divisions  and  forming  the  group  of  Boroe- 
vitch.  The  strategical  plan  selected  was  the  only 
one  possible,  since  fate  had  given  Austria  such  an 
advantage  of  position.  Her  main  object  must  be 
to  push  down  from  the  hills  to  the  plain,  cut  the 
communications  of  the  Piave  front,  and  turn  the 
flank  of  every  Italian  corps  between  Monte  Grappa 
and  the  sea.  Could  this  be  achieved,  absolute  vic- 
tory would  be  hers.  Subsidiary  to  this  main  opera- 
tion, an  attack  was  arranged  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  Piave  line,  where  the  new  infiltration  tac- 
tics were  to  be  put  in  practice.  The  strategical 
conception  of  this  attack  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  'feeling'  of  the  whole  of  that  section  of 
the  Italian  front  in  order  to  discover  its  weak 
spots;  but  special  emphasis  was  to  be  laid  on  the 
forcing  of  its  two  pivots — on  the  Montello  and 
the  coast.  .  .  .  It  is  clear  that  the  plan  was  badly 
coordinated,  and  that  Ludendorff's  principles  were 
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imperfectly  understood.  There  was  perpetual  fric- 
tion between  [von]  Hoetzendorff  and  IBojnal 
Boroevitch,  the  two  group  commanders.  .  .  ,.  Boroe- 
vitch,  moreover,  deprecated  the  attack  from  the 
hills,  and  would  have  preferred  to  look  for  suc- 
cess to  the  frontal  Piave  attack,  where  he  intended 
the  battle  to  be  a  perfect  copy  of  that  of  the 
2ist  of  March  Lon  the  Western  frontl.  .  .  .  The 
German  tactics  were  slavishly  imitated,  but  their 
true  meaning  was  scarcely  grasped  by  the  Austrian 
Staff.  In  March  Ludendorff  had  effected  a  local 
surprise.  .  .  .  Austria  attempted  the  same  thing. 
.  .  .  But  owing  to  the  constant  trickle  of  desert- 
ers, her  attempt  at  secrecy  proved  futile.  Again, 
Ludendorff  attacked  with  overwhelming  superior- 
ity of  numbers  between  Arras  and  the  Oise.  Austria 
had  fifty-nine  divisions  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and 
another  eleven  were  on  the  road ;  but  she  did  not 
use  much  more  than  half  her  available  forces  [on] 
the  first  day.  This  was  as  it  should  be;  but  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  one  sector,  she  dis- 
tributed her  attack  more  or  less  evenly  along  the 
whole  front.  She  sent  in  seventy  regiments  .  .  . 
[alongl  a  front  of  seventy-five  miles.  .  .  .  She  apish- 
ly  copied  the  German  plan  of  battle,  but  in  her 
ignorance  left  out  the  things  which  gave  it  value." 
— J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp. 
262-265. 

I.  Beginning  of  the  attack. — "Diaz  had  news 
that  the  Austrian  bombardment  would  begin  at 
3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th 
[June].  He  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  and  accord- 
ingly soon  after  midnight  the  Italian  batteries 
opened  on  the  Asiago  plateau  and  east  of  the 
Brenta.  At  half-past  two  this  bombardment  was 
resumed,  and  seriously  upset  the  mechanism  of 
the  enemy's  assembly.  Punctually  at  3  a.m.  the 
Austrian  'preparation'  began  on  the  whole  front 
between  the  Astico  and  the  sea.  Then  came  four 
hours  of  intense  fire,  and  the  German  plan  was 
followed  of  using  gas  shells  to  search  out  the 
Italian  back  areas.  The  weather  had  been  un- 
settled for  some  days,  and  a  wet  mist  lay  along 
the  Piave  and  in  the  mountains.  Between  6.30 
and  7  the  Austrian  infantry  advanced,  principally 
in  two  areas — in  the  plains  on  the  twenty-five 
mile  line  between  San  Dona  di  Piave  and  the 
Montello,  and  in  the  hills  on  the  eighteen  miles 
between  Monte  Grappa  and  Canove.  The  two 
sections  may  be  taken  separately,  for  they  were 
distinct  battles,  without  any  tactical  intercom- 
munication. The  line  in  the  hills  was  held  by 
the  Italian  Sixth  Army  west  of  the  Brenta, 
and  the  Fourth  Army  to  the  east  of  it.  The  for- 
mer area  was  the  more  critical,  and  was  made  the 
object  of  [von]  Hoetzendorff's  main  attack.  In  Hne 
on  the  Asiago  plateau,  from  left  to  right,  lay  the 
Italian  12th  Division,  the  British  48th  (South  Mid- 
land) Division,  the  British  23rd  Division,  and  the 
French  23rd  Division.  The  chief  thrust  came 
against  the  British  left,  south  of  Asiago,  where  a 
breach  offered  the  easiest  way  to  the  plain.  It 
was  delivered  by  four  Austrian  divisions,  which 
represented  a  concentration  of  some  eight  bay- 
onets to  the  yard.  At  the  first  shock  the  48th 
Division  was  pressed  back  to  the  extent  of  1,000 
yards  on  a  front  of  3,000.  The  Italian  12th  Divi- 
sion on  their  left,  and  the  British  23rd  on  the 
right,  being  less  heavily  attacked,  held  their  ground, 
and  placed  their  reserves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
48th.  That  division,  however,  was  in  no  serious 
danger.  It  found  security  in  a  series  of  carefully 
constructed  switches,  where  it  took  its  stand  and 
pinned  the  enemy's  advance  to  an  awkward  pocket. 
Farther  east  the  French   .    .    .    [stood  their  ground], 


though  a  few  first-line  positions  were  occupied  in 
the  Monte  di  Val  Bella  region.  East  of  the  Brenta, 
Giardino's  Fourth  Army  was  not  seriously  endan- 
gered. At  one  moment  the  Austrians  reached  the 
Col  Moschin,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  hills,  but 
were  driven  off  it.  The  obvious  point  of  .  .  .  [dan- 
ger] was  the  salient  in  which  the  Italian  line  was 
thrust  forward  on  Monte  Solarolo,  but  there  all  the 
Austrian  efforts  were  unsuccessful." — Ibid.,  pp. 
265-266. 

2.  Austrian  failure. — "By  the  evening  of  the 
15th  [von]  Hoetzcndorff  had  most  signally  failed. 
His  attack,  made  with  a  great  weight  of  artillery 
and  substantial  numbers,  had  been  unable  to  gain 
anything  except  a  few  first-line  trenches,  which 
the  Allied  troops  were  already  winning  back. 
He  had  still  a  mass  of  unused  reserves,  and 
he  was  fighting  in  an  area  in  which  every  half- 
mile  was  of  value,  for  if  he  could  break  into  the 
Brenta  valley  at  Valstagna  he  might  yet  turn 
the  vital  curtain  of  the  hills.  Diaz  expected  a 
further  thrust  and  prepared  for  it,  but  .  .  .  [there 
could  be  no  doubt  that]  the  honours  of  the  first  day 
were  not  with  the  enemy." — Ibid.,  pp.  266-267. 

3.  On  the  Piave. — "Boroevitch  had  better  for- 
tune on  the  Piave.  The  hinge  of  the  whole  Italian 
position  there  was  the  hill  called  the  Montello, 
which  lay  roughly  at  the  angle  between  the  north 
and  north-eastern  fronts,  where  the  Piave  leaves 
the  hill  country  for  the  plain  of  Venetia.  The 
Montello  is  an  isolated  ridge,  700  feet  high,  and 
more  than  seven  miles  long,  with  the  river  run- 
ning under  its  northern  and  eastern  slopes.  It  is 
checkered  with  roads,  and  covered  thickly  with 
little  farms  and  copses.  Just  south  of  it  lay  Ner- 
vesa,  with  a  good  crossing.  If  the  enemy  could 
occupy  and  hold  the  Montello,  he  would  have 
turnecl  [all]  the  Italian  line  to  the  south,  and  would 
also  control  the  passage  in  the  gap  of  Vidor  to 
the  north.  The  Piave  was  full,  but  not  in  flood, 
and  Boroevitch  thrust  at  all  the  main  crossings^ 
at  Nervesa;  at  Fagare,  in  front  of  Treviso,  where 
the  railway  runs  to  Udine;  and  in  the  south  around 
San  Dona,  where  the  coastal  line  crosses.  At  all 
he  had  some  success.  The  Archduke  Joseph  got 
across  at  Nervesa,  and  seized  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Montello.  .  .  .  Small  bridgeheads  on  the  western 
bank  were  established  at  Saletto  and  Fagare,  and 
between  Fossalta  and  Capo  Sile.  Wurm,  with  the 
old  army  of  the  Isonzo,  passed  the  river  on  a 
front  of  nearly  nine  miles,  and  began  to  over- 
run the  angle  between  the  Piave  and  the  Sile 
Canal.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  infiltra- 
tion was  about  to  succeed.  But  the  Italian  reply 
was  speedy.  Counter-attacks  caught  the  Austrian 
shock  troops  while  deploying  for  advance;  villages 
changed  hands  many  times  in  a  few  hours;  and 
Wurm  had  anything  but  an  easy  passage.  Yet 
by  the  close  of  the  day,  while  the  battle  in  the 
north  had  failed,  Boroevitch  had  it  to  his  credit 
that  he  had  won  a  footing  on  the  Montello,  and 
had  bitten  deep  into  the  Italian  right  flank.  The 
two  pillars  of  the  defence  on  the  Piave  were 
imperilled.  On  Sunday,  the  i6th,  the  battle  in 
the  mountains  turned  most  clearly  against  [von] 
Hoetzcndorff.  The  British  48th  Division  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  pocket  he  had  won,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  recovered  its  old 
lines.  It  found  the  Austrians  in  complete  disorder, 
and,  along  with  the  23rd  Division,  entered  the 
enemy  front,  taking  guns  and  prisoners.  That 
evening  Lord  Cavan  had  in  his  hands  over  a  thou- 
sand prisoners,  seventy-two  machine  guns,  and 
seven  mountain  guns.  On  the  British  right  the 
French,  and  on  the  French  right  the  Italian  Fourth 
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Army  counter-attacked,  and  recovered  most  of  the 
little  they  had  lost  on  the  previous  day.  That 
evening  saw  the  end  of  the  mountain  battle.  Its 
first  stroke  had  failed  \Vith  grievous  losses,  and  the 
enemy  was  unable  to  repeat  it.  .  .  .  For  a  day  or  two 
Boroevitch  enjoyed  an  illusory  success.  His  men,  in- 
cluding the  best  Hungarian  regiments  and  a  number 
of  Slav  troops,  fought  far  better  than  [von]  Hoet- 
zendorff's  group.  On  Monday,  the  17th,  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  extended  his  hold  on  the  Montello, 
the  Italian  line  now  running  from  Casa  Serena 
to  just  north  of  Giavera,  which  meant  the  loss 
of  the  north-eastern  half  of  the  massif.  .  .  . 
Boroevitch  was  working  to  turn  Diaz's  two  flanks 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  Montello,  and 
by  an  advance  from  the  position  he  had  won  west 
of  San  Dona.  That  evening  the  Italians  attempted 
a  counter-stroke  on  their  right,  between  Ronche 
and  Capo  Sile,  but  had  no  success,  and  had  to 
content  themselves  with  holding  the  line  of  the 
Palombo  Canal.  It  was  no  small  achievement, 
and  had  Boroevitch  been  able  to  profit  by  the 
situation  he  might  have  won  a  real,  even  a  deci- 
sive, success.  But  he  failed  to  bring  up  the 
reserves  which  [he  possessed,  and  which]  alone 
could  have  established  his  gains,  while  Diaz  made 
no  mistake  about  his.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  the 
Archduke  Joseph  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
drive  the  Italians  off  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Montello  at  Giavera,  but  failed;  and  by  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  18th,  Diaz's  reinforcements 
were  arriving,  and  beginning  to  establish  the  front. 
The  position  now  was  that  Boroevitch  had  close 
on  100,000  men  across  the  river,  holding  the  centre 
thinly,  but  massed  in  force  at  the  two  flanks — 
the  Montello  and  the  San  Dona  triangle.  His  aim 
was  to  push  these  two  flanks  forward  while  main- 
taining his  centre ;  it  was  the  object  of  Diaz  to 
break  and  turn  these  flanks,  while  at  the  same 
time  piercing  the  Austrian  centre.  That  afternoon 
a  thing  happened  which  was  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Italian  cause.  This  was  the  flooding  of  the 
Piave.  The  rain  in  the  hills  during  the  past  days 
had  turned  the  broad,  shallow  river  into  a  for- 
midable torrent.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  new  bridges 
were  swept  away.  Only  in  the  far  south  .  .  .  [of 
the]  San  Dona,  where  the  stream  is  always  broad 
and  deep,  did  [the]  bridges  still  stand,  but  instead 
of  fourteen  there  were  presently  but  four." — Ibid., 
pp.  267-269. 

4.  Italian  counter-attack. — "On  the  i8th  the 
ItaUan  counter-attack  began.  The  Eighth  Army 
advanced  on  the  Montello,  where  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  from  the  ridge  above  Ciano  was 
already  looking  down  on  Montebelluna.  It  was 
only  a  beginning,  but  farther  south  the  Duke  of 
Aosta's  Third  Army  had  a  real  success.  .  .  .  [It] 
broke  through  the  Austrian  centre  between  Candelu 
and  Fagare,  and  occupied  the  river  bank  at  Saletto. 
.  .  .  Next  day,  Wednesday,  the  igth,  the  advance 
on  the  Montello  was  pressed  strongly,  and  the 
Archduke  Joseph  was  slowly  driven  back  to  the 
north-eastern  corner.  There  was  a  relentless  pres- 
sure, too,  in  the  angle  between  the  Piave  and 
Sile,  and  by  the  20th  Wurm  had  lost  more  than 
half  his  gains,  and  was  back  within  two  miles  of 
the  river.  Up  to  that  day  thirty-five  Austrian 
divisions  had  been  used  in  the  battle.  Boroevitch 
claimed  30,000  prisoners  and  120  guns.  Diaz  had 
already  taken  13,000  prisoners.  The  great  offen- 
sive had  clearly  failed ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  it  would  not  end  in  an  Austrian  disaster. 
With  the  bridges  down  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
Montello  advance,  and  the  only  chance  which  was 
left   to   Boroevitch   was  to   turn   the   Italian   right 


at  San  Dona,  where  his  communications  were  still 
more  or  less  intact.  Diaz  anticipated  this  move 
by  turning  the  Austrian  left.  On  Friday,  the  21st, 
a  mixed  force  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  had 
crossed  the  Sile  Canal  the  day  before,  made  their 
way  through  shore  marshes  and  seized  a  position 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  channel  of  the  Piave 
Vecchio,  about  Cavazuccherina.  .  .  .  Wurm  grew 
nervous,  the  more  so  as  that  day  he  had  launched 
an  attack  from  the  San  Dona  bridgehead,  and  had 
suffered  a  [very]  heavy  defeat  in  front  of  Losson. 
Besides,  his  communications  were  becoming  pre- 
carious, and  those  of  the  centre  and  of  the  Mon- 
tello army  had  ceased  to  exist.  Boroevitch  could 
get  no  assistance  from  [von]  Hoetzendorff ;  he 
could  not  even  get  instructions  from  General  Head- 
quarters, and  as  with  waning  forces  he  was  facing 
a  waxing  enemy  he  had  no  choice  but  to  dis- 
continue the  battle.  On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  he 
gave  orders  for  a  general  withdrawal  across  the 
Piave.  The  weather  was  improving,  the  stream 
was  faUing,  and  the  best  he  cou'.d  look  for  was 
to  escape  without  catastrophe.  That  night  the 
retreat  began.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  23rd,  Diaz  was  made  aware  of  the  enemy's 
doings  [and  instantly  ordered  a  general  at- 
tack.] .  .  .  The  Austrians  in  their  retreat  were 
faced  with  every  difficulty  —  beaten  troops,  few 
bridges,  a  river  still  high ;  but  they  made  their 
escape  as  skilfully  as  in  the  November  before  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  had  won  away  from  the  Isonzo, 
and  with  substantially  fewer  losses.  By  noon  on 
the  Sunday  the  whole  of  the  Montello  was  in 
Italian  hands,  and  the  enemy,  partly  by  ferry 
boats  and  partly  by  wading,  was  straggling  across 
the  Piave.  Pennella  at  once  established  bridgeheads 
on  the  eastern  bank  at  Falze  and  opposite  Nervesa, 
and  sent  forward  cavalry  patrols.  The  Duke  of 
Aosta  had  a  less  simple  task.  He  drove  in  the 
Austrian  centre  with  ease,  but  was  met  with  a 
determined  resistance  from  Polish  troops  at  the 
bridge  at  San  Dona,  which,  except  for  that  of 
Grisolera,  was  the  only  one  now  left.  As  soon 
as  he  had  reached  the  river  bank  he  flung  b:idges 
over,  and  sent  forward  cavalry  and  infantry 
patrols;  but  the  enemy  was  .  .  .  [secure]  in  the  old 
defences  from  which  he  had  started  the  battle. 
By  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  24th  the  whole  of 
the  west  .  .  .  [shore]  of  the  Piave  above  the  Sile 
Canal  was  in  Italian  hands.  Boroevitch  had  lost 
some  6,000  prisoners  and  sixty  guns  in  the  a  :tual 
crossing,  which  was  a  small  price  to  pay,  con- 
sidering that  at  the  moment  of  retreat  he  had  six- 
teen infantry  and  two  cavalr\'  divisions  on  the 
right  bank.  That  day  there  was  a  slight  Italian 
advance  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
di  val  Bella  and  Monte  Asolone.  Till  the  end  of 
the  month  there  was  continuous  fighting  in  the 
Piave  delta,  half-way  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  river.  Monte  di  Val  Bella  was  captured 
on  the  29th,  the  Col  del  Rosso  on  the  30th,  and 
on  2nd  July  the  old  hne  was  practically  restored 
in  the  Monte  Grappa  region.  On  this  last  date 
the  Third  Army  finally  cleared  the  Piave  delta, 
and  held  the  right  bank  of  the  main  channel  all 
the  way  from  San  Dona  to  the  sea  at  Cortellazo. 
We  may  take  this  as  the  .  .  .  (last]  incident  in  the 
operations.  Everything  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
attack  of  isth  June  had  been  won  back — every- 
thing and  a  little  more.  Venice  and  its  great 
arsenal  had  been  put  out  of  the  range  of  the 
longest  of  the  .  .  .  [Austrian  guns]." — Ibid.,  pp. 
269-271. 

5.    Result  of  the  battle. — "The  result  of  the 
battle  was  that  Austria  had  lost  some  20,000  pris- 
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oners  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  guns,  and 
had  incurred  at  least   150,000  casualties.    Her  am- 
bitious effort  had  .  .  .  [grotesquely  I  failed,  and  her 
offensive    power    was    for    the    time    at    an    end. 
Her    spirit    was    crippled    and    the    hope    of    food 
which    had    been    held    out    as    a    bribe    to    her 
starving  peoples  was  at  an  end.    More   than  ever 
was  Germany   left  to   continue  the  struggle  alone. 
The  .  .  .  [spirit J  of  Italy  .  .  .  [rani  high,  for  Capo- 
rctto  had  been  .  .  .  avenged.     It  had  been  a  cred- 
itable achievement,  though  at  times  on  the  Mon- 
tello,   mistakes    had    been    made,    and    the    harass- 
ing of  the  enemy's  retreat  had  been  conspicuously 
less     skilful     than     the     defence.       Lord     Cavan, 
convinced    from    his   experience    in    the    hills    that 
the  enemy   morale  was  breaking,  urged  an  imme- 
diate offensive,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  such  thmgs 
can    be    that    a    blow    struck    with    the    whole    of 
Italy's  might  would  then  and  there  have  brought 
Austria   to   her   knees.     But   once   Boroevitch   was 
east  of  the  river,  Diaz  considered  that  his  imme- 
diate chance  had  departed,  and  that  a  great  Ital- 
ian ..  .  [counter-offensivel   was  impossible  at  the 
moment.    An  attack  in  the  mountains,  owing  to  the 
difficult     country,     needed    slow     and    methodical 
preparation,    and    an    advance    beyond   the    Piave, 
even  if  sufficient  troops  and  guns  had  been  avail- 
able,   would    have    been    a    hazardous    adventure, 
since  it   would   have   further   lengthened   the   Ital- 
ian   line;    and    would    have    made    its    precarious 
left  flank  the  more  vulnerable.    For  these  reasons 
Diaz  decided  that  the  time  was  not  yet  for  such 
an    enterprise.    In    the    meantime    he   had    parried 
and  heavily  countered  the  last  blow  of  Germany's 
main    ally,    and    caused    Ludendorff   to    gather    all 
his    strength    for    that    culminating    effort    in    the 
West  for  which  Foch  had  made  subtle  and  assidu- 
ous   preparation."  —  J.    Buchan,    History    of    the 
Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  271-272. 

6.    British  at  Asiago.— "It  had  for  some  time 
been  decided  that  the  British  troops  should,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  occupy   some  portion   of 
the  mountain  sector.    The  exact  front  selected  was 
that  lying  between   Asiago  and   Canove.    By   29th 
March  the  relief  of  the  Italian  troops  in  this  sec- 
tor was  concluded.   .    .    .   Orders  were  at  once  is- 
sued  that    complete    command   of    the   broad    'No 
Man's   Land'    was   to    be    obtained    and    retained. 
This  order  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.    Constant 
patroling    confined    the    enemy    to    his    own    lines, 
while  frequent  raids  lowered  his  morale  and  kept 
me   fully   informed   of   the   enemy   troops   opposed 
to  me.  .    .    .   During  April  signs  continued  to  ac- 
cumulate  that   the  enemy   contemplated   an   offen- 
sive astride   the   Brenta,  but   it  was  not  until  the 
middle    of    May    that    it    appeared    probable    that 
this  operation  would  be  combined  with  an  attack 
across  the  Piave.    By  the  end  of  May  the  general 
plan   of    the   enemy    for   their   forthcoming   attack 
could  be  clearly  foreseen.   Subsequent  events  proved 
that  the  Italian  High  Command  had  made  a  fore- 
cast correct  in   nearly   every  detail.    Early   on   the 
morning   of   June    15th,   after  a   short  but   violent 
bombardment,  in  which  smoke  and  gas  were  freely 
employed,  the  Austrian  attack  was  launched.    The 
fronts  of   attack  extended  from  S.  Dona  di   Piave 
to  the  Montello   on  the  plains,  and  from   Grappa 
to  Canove  in  the  mountains,  fronts  of  twenty-five 
and  eighteen  miles  respectively.    The  whole  of  the 
British    sector    was    involved.     The    British    front 
w^as  attacked   by   four  Austrian   divisions.    It   was 
held   by   the   23rd   Division   on   the   right   and   the 
48th   Division   on   the   left.    On   the   front    of   the 
23rd  Division  the  attack  was  completely  repulsed. 
On  the  front  of  the  48th  Division  the  enemy  suc- 


ceeded in  occupying  our  front  trench  for  a  length 
of  some  3.000  yards,  and  subsequently  penetrated 
to    a    depth    of   about    1,000   yards.     Here    he    was 
contained  by  a  series  of  switches  which  had   been 
constructed  to  meet  this  eventuality.    On  the  morn- 
ing  of    1 6th    June    the   48th    Division    launched   a 
counter-attack  to  clear  the  enemy  from  the  pocket 
he  had  gained;  this  attack  was  completely  success- 
ful,   and    the    entire    line    was    re-established    by 
9  a.m.    Acting  with  great  vigour  during  the   i6th, 
both   divisions   took  advantage  of   the  disorder  in 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and  temporarily   occupied  cer- 
tain  posts    in    the    Asiago    Plateau    without    much 
opposition.    Several   hundred   prisoners  and   many 
machine   guns   and   two   mountain   howitzers   were 
brought    back    in    broad    daylight    without    inter- 
ference.   As  soon   as  'No   Man's   Land'   had   been 
fully   cleared   of   the   enemy   we   withdrew   to   our 
original  line.   .    .    .   Elsewhere  the  enemy  had  made 
progress  at  a  number  of   points,  but  in  no  single 
instance    up    to    his   expectations.     Everywhere    he 
found    himself    faced    with    the    most    determined 
resistance.   .    .    .   Torrential  rains  brought  the  Piave 
down  in  flood,  and   added  to   the  embarrassments 
of  the  enemy.    Many  of  his  bridges  were  washed 
away,  and   those  which   remained  were  constantly 
bombed  by  British  and  Italian  aviators.   By  means 
of    a    succession    of    vigorous    counter-attacks    the 
enemy  was  gradually   pressed  back  again  both  on 
the  Piave  and  the  mountain   fronts.    As  a  result, 
not   only   was  the   original   front   line   entirely   re- 
established,   but    that    portion    of    the    right    bank 
of    the    Piave,    between    the    Piave    and    the    Sile 
Rivers,   which   had   been   in   Austrian   hands   since 
November,   191 7,  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.   .    .    . 
At   the   end   of   June   there   were    indications  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  renew  his  offensive  in   the 
mountain    sector,    but    these    signs   gradually    died 
away." — General    Frederic    Earl    of    Cavan,    Dis- 
patch, Sept.  14,  1918. 

(c)  Battle  of  Vittorio-Veneto. — "Earnest  ef- 
forts as  could  be  made  with  propriety  were  made 
to  secure  the  despatch  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  American  troops  to  Italy,  if  even  only  for 
training,  with  a  view  to  the  moral  effect,  and  also 
to  the  ameUoration  of  economic  conditions  in 
Italy.  But  the  military  authorities  in  France  were 
not  favorable  to  the  proposal.  They  considered 
their  presence  in  France  more  important.  It  was 
considered  there  that  Italy  could  hold  defensively 
the  Asiago-Piave  line  without  further  assistance, 
and  that  no  evidence  had  been  given  that  Gen- 
eral Diaz  contemplated  an  offensive.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  if  he  should  fight  and  get  worsted, 
then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  send  him  sup- 
port. Indeed,  it  was  intimated  that  he  ought  to 
fight — that  Italy  ought  to  make  an  offensive  such 
as  was  now  being  made  in  France.  .  .  .  [Diaz's 
own]  position  now  was  that,  situated  as  the  oppos- 
ing forces  were,  with  the  enemy  superior  to  him 
in  position,  numbers  and  material,  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  the  defensive  until  some  favorable 
occasion  should  present  itself,  or  until  the  morale 
of  the  enemy  should  become  impaired,  and  thus 
give  a  promise  of  an  engagement  on  more  equal 
terms.  This  opportunity  the  Italian  Commander 
patiently  awaited,  and  at  the  same  time  sought 
every  occasion  to  feel  out  the  enemy,  and  not 
only  obtain  information  as  to  his  intention  and 
power,  but  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
state  of  his  morale.  Thus,  all  along  the  Italian 
front  there  were  continual  engagements,  local  in 
nature,  but  yet  with  definite  purpose  which  at 
the  proper  juncture  would  lead  to  a  general  offen- 
sive.  .    .    .  Finally,  as   all  hope   of   procuring  any 
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additional  assistance  from  beyond  the  Alps  died, 
Diaz  moved  with  such  forces  as  he  had  already 
in  Italy.  At  first  it  was  planned  to  make  a  strong 
offensive  about  the  end  of  May ;  but  this  plan 
was  abandoned  for  the  reason  that  the  enemy  was 
able  to  increase  his  forces  till  the  disproportion 
appeared  to  render  such  a  plan  too  perilous  at 
that  time,  even  should  the  initial  attack  succeed. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  view  of  Italy's  in- 
feriority in  numbers  and  guns,  to  curtail  her  opera- 
tions for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  and  simply  prepare  for  a  strong 
counter-attack  when  the  moment  should  arrive; 
as,  even  should  she  now  in  an  offensive,  succeed 
in  forcing  the  enemy  back  to  his  old  lines,  she 
would  herself  be  left  with  her  exhausted  forces 
in  an  exposed  new  position,  with  the  enemy  still 


connection  with  the  execution  of  this  plan,  it  was 
borne  in  mind,  that  of  the  two  Austrian  armies 
(the  Sixth  and  the  Fifth)  deployed  between  the 
Grappa  and  the  sea,  the  Northern  army,  the  Sixth, 
had  its  line  of  communication  running  through 
the  last  sector  on  the  left  flank,  that  is  in  the 
strategically,  most  dangerous  position.  The  front 
of  this  army  ran  from  the  Alano  basin  (right  of 
the  Piave)  to  the  Ponte  della  Priula  and  its  line 
of  communication  was:  Vittorio-Conegliano-Sacile. 
Reaching  Vittorio,  therefore,  meant  for  us  to  cut 
off  this  vital  artery,  to  stop  all  supplies  of  food 
and  ammunition  and  therefore  to  place  the  Sixth 
Austrian  Army  entirely  at  our  mercy.  In  order 
to  make  possible  the  advance  on  Vittorio,  it  was 
decided  to  break  the  enemy's  front  at  its  tac- 
tically weakest  point,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  junc- 
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above  her  and  superior  in  numbers  and  material. 
Italy  had  now  nearly  exhausted  her  reserves.  She 
had  in  Albania  about  100,000  men;  in  Macedonia 
5S,ooo;  in  France  her  Second  Army  Corps,  48,000, 
besides  about  70,000  of  the  Italian  Labor  Corps. 
It  was  believed,  however,  by  the  Italian  Supreme 
Command  that  the  success,  which  they  confidently 
anticipated  in  their  counter-attack,  would  place 
them  in  a  position  which  would  be  a  good  step 
toward  the  offensive  which  they  were  carefully 
preparing  against  the  coming  of  the  supreme  mo- 
ment."—T.  N.  Page,  Italy  and  the  World  War, 
PP-  358,  365-366. — See  also  above:   a. 

I.  Strategic  plan  of  the  battle. — "The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  action  planned  by  the  Comando 
Supremo  was  to  separate  the  Austrian  mass  in 
the  Trentino  from  that  on  the  Piave  by  a  decisive 
break  through  and  then,  by  an  enveloping  action, 
to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  whole  mountain 
front,  which  would  cause,  necessarily  the  complete 
yielding    of    the    enemy's    front    in    the    plain.     In 


tion  of  the  two  Austrian  Armies  on  the  Piave. 
...  In  the  space  of  15  days,  between  26th  Sep- 
tember and  loth  October,  about  Soo  guns  of  me- 
dium and  large  calibre  and  800  more  of  small 
calibre,  together  with  500  trench  mortars,  were 
transferred  to  the  new  front,  a  small  proportion 
from  the  general  reserve,  but  the  greater  number 
from  distant,  high  mountain  positions;  the  posi- 
tions were  selected  and  occupied  and  fire  was 
registered.  And  with  the  artillery,  also  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  2,400,000  rounds  were  col- 
lected. All  this  was  done  during  torrential  and 
continuous  rain  and  when  the  health  of  the  troops 
was  not  in  very  good  condition  from  various  causes. 
Fully  21  divisions  were  concentrated  to  the  new 
front  in  the  same  period,  chielly  by  night  marches, 
coming  up  from  positions  in  rear  or  from  other 
sectors.  On  the  Plateau,  in  order  not  to  supply 
the  enemy  with  indications,  which  might  have 
proved  valuable  to  him,  arrangements  were  made 
so   that,  although   troops  and  artillery  were   with- 
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drawn  from  the  front   line  the  dispositions  of  the       Emperor^s  position) ;  the  second  belt,  sjtuate^^^^^ 

units  in   it — that   is,  in  contact   with   the  enemy — 

should    remain    unchanf^ed    and    active.   .    .    .   But 

the  rain,  which   had  come  on  again,  and  the  rise 

of    the    Piave   caused    a    delay.   .    .    .   The    general 

military   situation,   which   had   become   quite   clear 

in    the    lirst    fortnight    of    October,    made    it    now 

evident    that    our    effort,    if    well   executed,    would  .<-■.. 

undoubtedly    lead    to    a    decision    in    the    war.     It       follow  up  the  success,  was  composed  of  22  infantry 

was  really  necessary,  and  it  was  possible,  to  stake       divisions  in  first  line,  of  which  2  were  British  and 


3  kilometres  in  rear,  was  called  the  'Konigstellung' 
(the  King's  position).  .  .  .  The  front  was  held 
by  us,  altogether,  with  51  Italian,  3  British,  2 
French,  i  Czecho-Slovak,  Infantry  Divisions,  and 
the  332nd  American  Infantry  Regiment.  The  mass, 
which  was  intended  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
front   in    the   initial   phase   of   the   conflict   and   to 


ally  

everything  in  order  to  gain  all." — Official  report  of 
the  Italian  Supreme  Command. 

2.  Opposing  forces. — "The  enemy  held  the  front 
from  the  Stelvio  to  the  sea  with  63^/2  divisions, 
of  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  30^  were 
in  the  front  line,  13^  in  the  second  line  and 
10'.    in    reserve.     In    the    sector    which    we    bad 


GKXERAL   GIARDINO 

chosen'  for  the  attack,  from  the  Brenta  to  the 
Ponte  di  Piave,  there  were  deployed  23  enemy 
divisions  (18  in  the  first  line,  5  in  the  second 
line).  .  .  .  Altogether  the  Austro-Hunganan 
Command  could  oppose,  directly  and  immediately, 
a  mass  of  331/2  divisions  to  our  offensive,  with- 
out weakening  any  sector  of  the  front  and  while 
maintaining  in  the  sectors  not  attacked  altogether 
30H  divisions.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  defensive  sys- 
tem was  formidable.  It  was  constructed  in  suc- 
cessive lines  in  the  Grappa  region,  where  it  had 
the  advantage  of  dominating  positions  and  in  bat- 
tle belts,  according  to  the  so-called  'elastic  system 
of  defence,'  along  the  Piave.  These  battle  belts, 
formed  of  centres  of  resistance  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  accidents  of  the  ground  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  support   one  another,  were  grouped  in 


I  French.  The  Armies  were:  tfce  Fourth,  Lieut. 
General  Giardino;  the  Twelfth,  General  Graziani 
of  the  French  Army;  the  Eighth,  Lieut.-General 
Caviglia;  the  Tenth,  General  the  Earl  of  Cavan 
of  the  British  Army." — Itnd. 

3.  The  battle. — Preparatory  action. — "It   was 
decided   that    the   battle   should   commence   at   the 
dawn   on   the   24th   October   by   an   attack   of   the 
Fourth  Army  in  the  Grappa  area ;  this  was  to  be 
carried   out  in   cooperation   with   the   left   wing   of 
the    twelfth    Army    and   with    the    support    of    the 
artillery  of  the  Sixth  Army   (Asiago  Plateau).   .  .  . 
Between   the   Brenta   and   the    Piave   our    artillery 
fire   commenced   at   03.00    on   the    24th      At   07.15 
the   infantry   moved  to   the   attack.     A   dense   fog, 
which   afterwards   turned   into   pouring    rain,   soon 
came  on  and  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  artil- 
lery of  both   sides,  but  it   did   not  hinder   the   in- 
fantry and  machine-gun  struggle  in  this  area  which 
soon    assumed    a    most    desperate    character.      The 
Asolone,  which  had  been  taken  by  a  rush,  had  to 
be  abandoned  owing  to  a  hail  of  fire  from  machine- 
guns  placed  in  caves  and  also  under  the  pressure 
of    violent    counter-attacks.      The    Pesaro    Brigade 
(239th  and   240th   Regiments)    carried   the   Pertica 
by   storm  and  the   23rd  Assault   detachment,  with 
olher  elements,  took  Point  14S4  on  the  Prassolan; 
swept  and  decimated  by  the  enemy's  fire,  however, 
they  also  were  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  posi- 
tions, where  they  made  a  strong  resistance,  taking 
cover  in  the  shell  holes.     The  Lombardia   Brigade 
(73rd    and    74th    Regiments)     enveloped    with    fts 
attacking  columns  the  summits  of  the  Solarolo  and 
occupied  Point  1671.     The  Aosta  Brigade  (5th  and 
6th    Regiments)    in   a   fierce   struggle,   wrested   the 
Valderoa    from    the    enemy's    hands    and    captured 
what    remained   of   the    garrison.     The   attack   on 
the  Spinoncia  proved  fruitless;  it  revealed  machine- 
guns  bristling  from  every  rock  and  our  men  were 
faced    by    almost    vertical    walls.      Further    to   the 
East,  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  96th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment   (Udine    Brigade)    gained    possession    of    the 
Col  di  Vaial  by   a  series  of  vigorous  thrusts  and 
then  began  to  scale  the  summits  of  the  Zoc.     The 
left    wing    of   the    Twelfth    Army,    supporting   the 
action  of  the  Fourth,  descended  from  Monte  Tomba 
and  Monfenera  into  the  Alano  basin  and  succeeded 
in    establishing    itself    on   the   North    bank   of   the 
Ornic   stream.     In  these  sanguinary   actions,   1,300 
prisoners  and  numerous  machine-guns  were  taken. 
...  On  the  2Sth  October  whilst  the  Tenth  Army 
was   consolidating   its  position    on   the   Grave,   the 
Fourth   Army   having   re-organised   its   troops  and 
renewed    its    artillery    preparation,    continued    the 
action  along  its  whole  front  with  energy  by  con- 
centrating its   efforts  on   those   pojnts  which   were 
most  desperately  defended  by  the  enemy.  Col  della 
Berretta,  Asolone,  Pertica,  Solarolo  and  by  trying 
to    extend    its    occupation    of    the    Valderoa.  .  .  . 
The  conflict  was  desperate  along  the  whole  front, 
but  it   was  not   in   vain.     Besides  losing   positions 
of  capital  importance    (Monte  Pertica  and  Monte 


two   successive   positions ;   the   first,   about    2   kilo  ^        „  ,  ,  ,  ,       ,    ,        , 

metres  deep  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Piave  and  Forcelletta),  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  shaken  by 

covered   by    advanced    trenches   on    the    Grave    di  the  force   and  violence  of  the   attacks  and,  as  he 

Papadopoli,    was    called    the    'Kaiserstellung'    (the  felt  that  the   danger  of  his  being  broken  m   the 
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direction  of  the  Feltre  basin  was  increasing,  he  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  Grappa  area  not  only  his 
immediate  reserves,  but  also  those  which  he  was 
keeping  in  his  back  area  around  Feltre  and  Bel- 
luno.  He  thus  was  deprived  of  the  very  forces 
which  it  was  essential  for  us  should  be  neutralized, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  front 
of  our  Eighth  Army.  During  the  day  of  the  26th, 
the  battle  of  the  Grappa  continued  to  be  close, 
desperate  and  continually  fluctuating;  1,200  prison- 
ers were  captured.  Two  of  the  reserve  divisions 
and  the  artillery  of  a  third,  reinforced  the  enemy's 
front,  who,  thus,  had  now,  between  the  Brenta 
and  the  Piave,  9  divisions  in  line  opposed  to  the 
7  Italian  attacking  divisions,  which  indefatigably 
continued  their  most  arduous  task  of  wearing  him 
down." — Ibid. 

4.  Italians  forcing  the  Piave. — "When  the 
weather  conditions  improved  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  and  the  violence  of  the  current  had  dimin- 
ished, the  work  of  throwing  bridges  across  the 
Piave  was  commenced.  ...  Of  these  crossings, 
owing  to  the  accurate  enemy  artillery  fire  and  the 
violence  of  the  current,  only  six  could  be  com- 
pleted, that  is  to  say,  the  one  at  the  Molinetto, 
two  between  Fontana  del  Buoro  and  the  Falze 
salient  and  three  at  the  Grave  di  Papadopoli. 
Across  the  bridges,  which  we  had  established,  and 
by  means  of  ferries  and  boats,  the  first  detachments 
gained  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and,  assisted 
by  the  wonderfully  effective  fire  of  our  artillery 
on  the  right  bank,  they  rushed  the  enemy's  lines 
and  captured  them." — Ibid. 

5.  The  crisis.- — "At  dayhght,  the  troops  which 
had  crossed  the  Piave,  formed  three  bridgeheads. 
.  .  .  Whilst  the  gallant  troops  of  the  Eighth 
Army  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  struggled  stub- 
bornly on,  under  heavy  gusts  of  fire,  carrying  the 
enemy's  lines  of  defence  one  after  the  other,  all 
the  bridges  behind  them  were  broken  by  artillery 
fire  or  carried  away  by  the  current.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  situation  which 
might  at  any  moment  have  become  disastrous, 
these  troops  fearlessly  continued  the  action  through- 
out the  day,  extending  their  occupation  and  beat- 
ing off  vigorous  counter-attacks.  By  a  resolute 
attack  in  a  Northerly  and  Easterly  direction,  the 
1st  Assault  Division  occupied  Falze  and  Chiesuola; 
the  syth  Division,  which  was  deployed  on  the 
left  of  the  1st  Assault  Division,  advanced  North- 
wards; the  Cuneo  Brigade,  which  was  still  fur- 
ther to  the  left  was  resting  on  the  river,  success- 
fully resisting  the  very  violent  counter-attacks 
which  were  launched  by  the  enemy.  The  72nd 
Assault  Detachment,  which  was  attacked  near  C. 
Mira  and  Boaria  del  Magazzino  by  forces  three 
times  superior  in  numbers,  repulsed  them  and, 
counter-attacking,  enveloped  and  captured  them. 
During  the  night,  other  counter-attacks  towards 
Sernaglia  were  repulsed,  whilst  violent  enemy  in- 
fantry action  in  the  direction  of  Falze  compelled 
the  1st  Assault  Division  to  retire  slightly.  The 
general    situation,    however,    remained    unchanged. 

.  .  .  During  the  night  of  the  2  7th-28th,  the  work 
of  repairing  the  broken  bridges  continued  with- 
out respite.  ...  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the 
XVIIIth  Corps  began  to  cross  at  Salettuol,  by 
the  bridges  of  the  Tenth  Army,  although  these 
had  also  been  cut  during  the  night  and  repaired 
with  difficulty ;  at  the  same  time,  fresh  troops  be- 
longing to  the  Twelfth  and  the  Eighth  Armies 
(XXVIIth  and  XXIInd  Corps)  crossed  the  river 
between  Pederobba  and  Falze.  The  action  was 
resumed  along  the  whole  front.  The  whole  of 
the  Twelfth  Army  attacked  astride   the  Piave  in 


a   Northerly    direction,   it    stormed   Alano    on    the 
right    bank    of     the    river    and    the    heights    of 
Valdobbiadene   (M.  Pianar  and  M.  Perlo)   on  the 
left,  capturing  several  thousand  prisoners.     Mean- 
while on  the  front  of  the  Eighth  Army,  the  troops 
of  the  XXVIIth  and  XXIInd  Corps,  having  crossed 
the  river  first  and  having  remained  isolated  owing 
to    a    fresh    destruction    of    the    bridges,    fearlessly 
resisted  incessant  counter-attacks;  our  indefatigable 
artillery  was  protecting  them  from  the  right  ^ank 
by  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  fire,  whilst  aero- 
planes kept  them  supplied  with  food,  ammunition 
and  blankets.     But  the   tenacity   of   all  concerned 
overcame  the  crisis.  .  .  .  During  the  early  hours  of 
the    29th,    the    Vlllth    Corps,   having    bridged    the 
river  at   Ponte   della  Priula,  advanced  in   its   turn 
to    the    attack;    having    carried    the    enemy's    line 
at  Marcatelli,  it   took  possession  of  Susegana  and 
whilst    the    XVIIIth    Corps    occupied    Conegliano, 
pushed    forward    a    flying    column     (the    Firenze 
Lancers  and  Bersaglieri  cyclists),  with  the  utmost 
rapidity    to    occupy    Vittorio,    which    was    reached 
in  the  evening.     At  the  same  time,  the  troops  of 
the   Twelfth   Army,  Alpini   of    the   5 2nd   Division, 
infantry   of  the   23rd   French   Division  and   of   the 
ist  Itahan  Corps,  took  M.  Cesen,  a  most  important 
position  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  Quero  gorge 
and   the   road    leading    to    the    Feltre    basin;    they 
occupied    Segusino    and    reached    Quero.  .  .  .  Al- 
together over  8,000  prisoners  and  about   100  guns 
were  captured  on  the  31st  October  by  the  Twelfth, 
Eighth    and    Tenth    Armies.      Meanwhile,    on    the 
front  of  the   Fourth  Army,  the   enemy,   who   was 
becoming  more  and  more  committed  in  the  battle, 
had   on   the   27th   passed   to  the  counter-offensive; 
he  launched   eight   attacks  against  the   Pertica,  all 
of   which   were   repulsed;    for   6   hours   the    battle 
raged   around   the   summit.  ...  On   the    28th,   we 
developed    irresistible    artillery    fire;    on    the    29th 
the  artillery  battle  flared  up  again  on  the  Asolone 
and  in  Val  Cesilla.  .  .  .  The  enemy's  defeat,  which 
had   begun   to   appear   probable   on   the    28th   and 
which   had   become   a    certainty   on   the    29th   was 
precipitated    on    the    30th.     Under    the    irresistible 
combined     pressure     of     the     three     manoeuvring 
Armies,    the    new   front,   hastily    prepared    by    the 
enemy    on    positions    in    rear,    was    again    broken 
at    several   points.     The    Eighth   Army,    brilliantly 
carried    out    the    task    assigned    to    it.    swung    to 
the   left   in   a   rapid   advance   and    flung    itself    on 
to    the    watershed    of    the   Sub    Alpine    heights    to 
the  East  of  M.  Cesen,  occupied  the  Fadalto  gorge 
and    the     Cansiglio    and     advanced     towards     the 
junction  of  the  valleys  at  Belluno.  .  .  .  The  Third 
Army,   which,  under   the  orders  of   H.   R.   H.   the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  had  strongly  engaged  the  enemy's 
front   and   was  anxiously   waiting   for  its   time   to 
move,    also    received    its   orders    to    attack.      With 
the    support    of    one    division,    which    had    crossed 
by    the    bridges    of    the    Tenth    Army    and    had 
pushed  Southwards  along   the   Piave,   it   forced,  in 
a    desperate   encounter,    the   passages   at    Ponte   di 
Piave,   Salgareda,   Romanziol    and   San    Dona   and 
advanced  boldly  in  the  plains,  although  encounter-  ■ 
ing  strong  opposition,   for   the   enemy's  rearguards 
resisted  with  desperate  tenacity,  in  order  to  cover 
the  retirement  of  his  artillery.     Over  3,000  prison- 
ers were  taken  on  this  day.     By  the  evening,  after 
lively    fighting,    the   troops   of   the   Twelfth    Army 
had    forced    (he    Quero    gorge    and    had    extended 
their  occupation  of  the  Cesen   heiKhts;   the   Eighth 
Army,   which    had    reached    the   crest    of   the    hills 
from   M.   Cesen   to   M.    Pczza,  was  fighting   in   the 
San  Boldo  pass.  .  .  .  The  Tenth  and  Third  Armies 
advanced    towards    the    Livenza    line.      Thus    the 
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battle  developid  with  ever  increasing  extensions, 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  pre-arran^;ed  plan. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Command  had  let  itself  be 
deceived  by  our  two  thrusts  on  the  Grappa  and 
at  the  Grave  di  Papadopoli.  It  had  allowed  its 
reserves  at  Feltre  to  be  drawn  towards  the  Grap])a 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  reserves  in  the  plain 
to  be  drawn  towards  the  Tenth  Army,  the  duty 
of  which  was  to  form  a  defensive  flank.  Thus, 
every  endeavour  to  check  our  rapid  advance  from 
Vittorio  towards  the  valleys  junction  at  Belluno 
was  bound  to  come  too  late  and  the  movement  for 
enveloping  the  Grappa  from  behind,  appeared  now 
to  promise  the  greatest  results." — Official  report  of 
the  Italian  Supreme  Command. 

6.  Collapse  of  the  Grappa  front. — "The  threat 
of  the  Twelfth  Army,  after  passing  the  Quero 
defile  on  the  30th,  in  the  direction  of  Feltre  was 
soon  appreciated  even  in  its  remote  consequences 
and  brought  the  moment  for  the  decisive  movement 
on  the  Grappa  nearer.  In  fact  during  the  night 
of  the  30th-3ist,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  under  order  suddenly  received,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  darkness  and  commenced  its  re- 
tirement into  the  Fonzaso-Feltre  front,  in  order 
to  cover,  with  the  help  of  the  defences  prepared 
further  East,  at  the  San  Boldo  Pass  and  the 
Fadalta  defile,  the  lines  of  communication  of  the 
upper  Piave.  The  Command  of  the  Fourth  Army, 
which  had  been  kept  informed  of  what  was  oc- 
curring in  the  other  sectors,  became  aware  of 
this  movement  and  ordered  its  troops  to  resume 
the  advance.  The  enemy's  retirement  was  carried 
out  under  the  protection  of  rear-guards,  which 
were  strong  numerically  and  owing  to  the  posi- 
tions occupied,  the  support  of  hundreds  of  machine- 
guns  and  of  very  numerous  artillery,  which  had 
remained  in  position.  ...  By  a  vigorous  effort  the 
attacking  columns  of  the  Fourth  Army  over- 
whelmed the  enemy's  rear-guard,  seized  the  posi- 
tions which  had  been  so  long  fought  for  and 
advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Tomatico  and  the 
Roncone  ridges  and  down  the  intervening  valley 
of  Seren.  By  the  evening  the  Fourth  Army,  after 
overcoming  successive  positions  obstinately  held, 
occupied  M.  Roncone  with  its  left  wing  and  threw 
out  patrols  down  the  Arsie-Arten  valley ;  the  gist 
infantry  regiment  (Basilicata  Brigade)  headed  off 
and  captured  a  whole  enemy  brigade  at  Corlo  in 
Val  di  Cismon.  In  the  centre,  the  Bologna  (39th 
and  40th  Regiments)  and  the  Lombardia  (73rd 
and  74th  Regiments)  Brigades,  advancing  through 
the  Val  di  Seren  and  the  Alpini  of  the  Mt.  Pelmo, 
Exilles  and  Pieve  di  Cadore  Battalions,  moving 
over  the  mountains,  descended  upon  the  Arten- 
Feltre  valley ;  the  Exilles  and  Pieve  di  Cadore 
battalions  were  the  first  to  enter  Feltre  at  17.30 
amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  population,  driving 
the  disorganised  enemy  out  and  capturing  over 
2,000  prisoners,  including  the  Engineer  Company 
ordered  to  blow  up  the  bridges,  which  thus  re- 
mained intact.  Shortly  after  the  Bologna  Brigade 
and  the  Mt.  Pelmo  Alpini  battalion  came  up. 
The  first  group  of  squadrons  of  the  Padova  Light 
Cavalry  Regiments  (21st)  which  was  in  the  plain, 
despatched  in  pursuit,  crossed  the  summit  of 
the  Grappa  by  night  and,  by  a  w^onderful  march 
over  difficult  mule-paths,  reached  the  Val  di  Seren, 
from  which  it  emerged  on  the  morning  of  the  ist 
November  moving  towards  Belluno,  charging  and 
scattering  a  Bosniac  regiment  on  the  way.  On 
the  right,  the  Aosta  (sth  and  6th  Regiment)  and 
Udine  (95th  and  96th  Regiments)  Brigades  pushed 
through  the  Val  Calcino  and  the  Val  Cinespa 
across  the  buttresses  of  M.  Spinoncia  and  M,  Zoo 


and  cut  off  in  the  Schievenin  defiles  what  remained 
ul  the  enemy  forces  facing  the  1st  Corps  (left 
wing  of  the  Twelfth  Army)." — Ibid. 

7.  Lrs'ENZA  REACHED. — "On  the  same  day  (the 
31st),  the  Twelfth  Army  continued  its  advance 
beyond  the  Quero  defile  and  the  watershed  of 
the  Sub-.\lps  and  reached  the  Piave  between 
Lentiai  and  Mel  in  the  evening.  The  Eighth 
Army,  while  carrying  out  its  converging  move- 
ment to  the  left,  overcame  the  enemy's  resistance 
at  the  S.  Boldo  pass  after  a  ten  hours'  conflict  and 
then  also  descended  to  the  Piave  to  the  Easte  of 
Mel.  It  took  the  Fadalto  defile,  threw  out  ad- 
vanced guards  towards  Ponte  nelle  Alpi  and  oc- 
cupied the  Plan  del  Cansiglio  with  light  columns. 
...  At  the  same  time  the  ist  Division  (under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  Command  of  the  Eighth 
Army)  surprising  the  enemy  near  Fiaschetti,  pre- 
vented him  from  destroying  the  bridge  over  the 
Livenza,  crossed  the  river  and  with  the  Genoa 
(4th)  Regiment,  charged  the  rearguard  posted  on 
the  opposite  bank,  overwhelmed  them  and  pursued 
them  along  the  Vigonovo  road,  capturing  prisoners 
and  machine-guns.  At  night  it  occupied  Vigonovo 
and  Cordignano.  The  3rd  Cavalry  Division,  fol- 
lowing the  tracks  of  the  ist  Division,  crossed  the 
Livenza  at  the  Fiaschetti  bridge  and  advanced 
rapidly  on  Polcenigo.  Here  it  captured  the  defile, 
which  was  stoutly  held  by  the  enemy,  owing  to 
the  decisive  action  of  the  horse  batteries  of  the 
3rd  Artillerj^  Group  and  cyclists  of  the  Montebello 
(Sth)  Lancers  and  Vicenza  (24th)  Light  cavalry, 
and  pushed  out  patrols  to  the  Tagliamento.  Ad- 
vance guards  sent  out  by  the  4th  Division,  to 
Livenza  below  Sacile,  found  the  left  bank  occupied 
by  the  enemy  and  all  the  bridges  destroyed.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  Guide  (19th)  Light  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment attacked  Sacile,  which  was  strongly  defended 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  British  infantry,  took 
possessions  of  it,  after  sharp  house  to  house  fight- 
ing. The  Tenth  Army  reached  the  Livenza  from 
Sacile  to  Motta ;  the  heads  of  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  Third  Army  reached  the  Livenza  from  Motta 
to  the  sea,  after  overcoming  with  determination 
the  difficulties  of  numerous  interruptions  on  the 
road,  barricades,  wire  entanglements  and  extensive 
inundations." — Ibid. 

8.  Action  of  the  Asiago  plateau. — "The  yield- 
ing of  the  enemy's  front,  after  the  breaking  of 
his  line  at  Vittorio  and  the  collapse  in  the  Grappa 
sector,  spread  inexorably  from  East  to  West.  With 
the  occupation  of  the  Feltre  basin,  the  enemy's 
sector  on  the  Asiago  plateau  began  to  waver.  .  .  . 
On  the  28th  October,  feeling  the  pressure  of  these 
actions  of  ours,  and  preoccupied  by  the  events 
developing  on  his  left,  the  enemy  retired  to  the 
'Winterstellung'  (winter  position),  which  he  had 
prepared  beforehand  on  the  edges  of  the  Gailio 
wood  and  on  the  slopes  of  M.  Rasta  and  M. 
Interrotto,  thus  abandoning  the  Asiago  basin,  which 
was  immediately  occupied  by  our  watchful  troops 
of  the   Sixth  Army." — Ibid. 

g.  Italians  in  pursuit. — "The  definite  collapse 
of  the  whole  front  was  clearly  to  be  foreseen 
on  the  31st.  The  yielding  of  the  whole  Grappa 
front,  which  was  already  distinctly  perceptible 
and  the  advance  of  the  Eighth  Army  towards  the 
Belluno  Valley  junction,  were  by  this  time  un- 
deniably opening  the  roads  for  us  to  the  Cadore, 
the  Agordino  and  the  Val  Cismon  and  therefore 
admitted  of  our  carrying  out  the  second  phase 
of  the  plan  of  the  great  manoeuvre,  which  would 
carry  a  threat  of  irreparable  disaster  to  the  Aus- 
trian disposition  in  the  Trentino.  Briefly,  all 
these    enemy    troops    would    be    cut    off    without 
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possibility  of  escape.  The  retirement,  which  be- 
gan on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  on  the  plateau 
also,  was  a  clear  sign  that  the  enemy  had  per- 
ceived the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  was  try- 
ing to  retire  to  save  at  least  part  of  his  forces 
and  that,  therefore,  the  movement  would  soon 
extend  to  the  whole  front  as  far  as  the  Stelvio. 
The  victory  was  therefore  decisive  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  exploit  its  benefits.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  whole  Army,  from  the  Stelvio  to  the  sea, 
should  advance  like  a  mighty  avalanche  to  over- 
throw the  enemy  everywhere,  directing  the  stronger 
columns  in  directions  which  would  be  most  effec- 
tive for  cutting  the  enemy's  lines  of  retreat  and 
for  annihilating  him.  .  .  .  All  .  .  .  forces  were  di- 
rected to  push  rapidly  and  energetically  towards 
the  sources  of  the  enemy's  communications  and 
strangle  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  orders  were 
being  given  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  frontal 
engagements  outside  the  line  of  envelopment ;  .  .  . 
greater  and  more  decisive  results  would  be  obtained 
by  the  natural  and  intended  effect  of  the  manoeuvre. 
The  Twelfth  Army,  which  had  performed  its  task 
and  could  not  find  space  to  advance  any  further, 
received  orders  to  concentrate  in  the  Feltre  basin 
and  await  further  orders;  the  Tenth  and  Third 
Armies  were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  Tagliamento 
and  the  Cavalry  Corps  to  push  beyond,  in  order 
to  forestall  the  enemy  at  the  Isonzo  bridges. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  same  day  (ist  November),  the 
Eighth  Army  vigorously  continued  its  advance. 
At  11.00,  as  the  occupation  of  the  Fonzaso  and 
the  Feltre  basins  had  by  this  time  been  completed 
by  the  columns  of  the  Twelfth  and  Eighth  Armies, 
by  the  occupation  of  the  commanding  heights  to 
the  North,  the  253rd  infantry  regim^ent  (Porto 
Maurizio  Brigade),  after  four  successive  nights  of 
fighting,  entered  Belluno,  cutting  the  communica- 
tions of  the  enemy  troops,  with  the  Upper  Piave 
retiring  from  Feltre,  and  being  thus  forced  into 
the  Cordevole  valley.  Another  column  of  the 
Eighth  Army,  coming  from  Fadalto,  descended 
upon  Ponte  nelle  Alpi  and  immediately  marched 
on  Longarone  and  Pieve  di  Cadore.  The  Fourth 
Army,  proceeding  rapidly  with  its  left  wing  (21st 
Division),  through  Val  Brenta,  advanced  beyond 
Grigno,  overcoming  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
enemy  there  and  thus  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
so-called  Marcesina  high  road,  which  descends  from 
the  Asiago   plateau,   straight  upon   Grigno." — Ibid. 

10.  Italians  recapture  the  Pi.ave. — "The  loss 
of  this  communication  thus  contributed  to  render 
the  situation  of  the  enemy's  troops  on  the  Asiago 
plateau  even  more  critical.  There  the  Italian 
troops  on  that  day  (ist  November),  in  spite  of 
very  tenacious  opposition,  had  gained  most  im- 
portant advantages.  .  .  .  Some  ten  thousand  prison- 
ers and  almost  the  entire  artillery  on  the  Asiaj;o 
plateau  had  been  the  remarkable  booty  of  the 
Sixth  Army  on  its  first  day  of  action.  [As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  whole  Austrian  front  had  collapsed 
and  negotiations  for  an  armistice  had  already  be- 
gun.    (See  below:   d.)]" — Ibid. 

11.  Italian  occupation  of  Trent. — "To  occupy 
Trent  by  a  quick  stroke  meant  cutting  all  the 
enemy's  lines  of  communication  from  the  Brenta 
to  the  Lake  of  Garda,  threatening  also  those  of 
the  sectors  to  the  West  of  the  lake  and  putting 
an  end,  at  once,  to  all  possibility  of  rear-guard 
actions,  which  might  have  been  very  severe,  owing 
to  the  advantages  for  defence  possessed  by  the 
mountain  defiles.  On  the  flank  of  the  striking 
force,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Altissimo  and  on  the 
Pasubio,  the  lateral  columns  were  to  engage  the 
enemy    by    vigorous   action.     Meanwhile,    on    the 


extreme  right  of  the  Army,  the  Xth  Corps,  ac- 
companying the  forward  movement  of  the  Sixth 
Army  on  the  Asiago  plateau,  had,  during  the  ni^ht 
of  the  ist-2nd,  attacked  in  Val  d'Astico  with 
the  object  of  ascending  the  valley  itself  and 
threatening  to  envelope  the  enemy's  forces  on 
the  Tonezza-Folgaria  plateau  and  separate  them 
from  those  on  the  Asiago-Lavarone  plateau.  The 
first  attack  failed  against  the  enemy's  defence;  the 
second  overwhelmed  it.  A  column  advanced  rap- 
idly up  the  Val  d'Astico  as  far  as  Lastebasse, 
thereby  facihtating  the  advance  of  other  troops 
on  the  Tonezza  plateau  and  forming  a  prominent 
salient,  which  threatened  the  enemy's  troops  fac- 
ing the  Army.  On  the  2nd,  the  situation  was 
therefore  favourable  for  carrying  out  the  Val 
Lagarina  manoeuvre.  Towards  15.00  the  Assault 
Detachment,  with  a  rapid  dash,  charged  the 
Serravalle  defences,  destroyed  the  garrison  in  a 
fierce  hand  to  hand  fight  and  impetuously  rushed 
through  the  narrow  breach  which  had  been 
opened,  followed  immediately  by  the  4th  Alpine 
Group  (M.  Pavione,  M.  Arvenis  and  Feltre  bat- 
tahons).  At  20.45,  after  carrying  fresh  enemy 
defences  one  after  another,  the  Arditi  and  the 
Alpini  entered  Rovereto  and  occupied  it,  taking 
several  hundred  prisoners  and,  by  an  enveloping 
movement,  decided  also  the  fate  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  which,  dislodged  from  the  Pasubio  and  the 
Borcola  pass,  by  the  weight  of  the  attacking 
columns  of  the  Vth  Corps,  were  still  defending 
themselves  stubbornly  in  Val  Terragnolo  and  in 
Vallarsa.  Squadrons  of  the  Alessandria  (14th) 
Light  Cavalry  were  immediately  despatched  along 
the  road  to  Trent,  which  they  were  the  first  to 
enter  on  the  3rd  at  15.15  hours,  together  with 
the  indefatigable  Arditi  of  the  29th  Assault  De- 
tachment, the  Arditi  of  the  4th  Alpini  Group  and 
the  gunners  of  the  loth  Group  of  Mountain 
Artillery.  Amidst  the  delirious  enthusiasm  of  the 
population,  before  a  huge  mob  of  Austrian  soldiers, 
surprised  in  the  town,  the  Italian  tricolour  was 
hoisted  over  the  Castello  del  Buon  Consiglio." — 
Official  report  of  the  Italian  Supreme  Command. 
12.  Austro-Hungarian  last  stand. — "On  the 
extreme  right  of  the  front  of  manoeuvre,  columns 
of  the  Eighth  Army,  after  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  defences  .  .  .  poured  into  the  Agordo 
basin  and,  reaching  Cencenighe  and  extending  into 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Piave  and  Val  Boite, 
occupied  Domegge,  Chiapuzza  and  Selva.  Ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  Twelfth  Army  .  .  .  routed 
the  rear-guards  to  the  North-West  of  Pedavena 
and  extended  the  occupation  in  the  mountains  to 
the  North  of  Feltre.  ...  At  the  Fonzaso  defile, 
the  enemy,  supported  by  a  strong  defence  in  caves, 
desperately  defended  the  Serra  bridge  during  the 
day  of  the  2nd,  with  the  object  of  covering  the 
retirement  of  his  troops  along  the  Cismon  valley. 
He  was  defeated ;  Fonzaso  was  occupied  before 
noon ;  its  inhabitants  had  assisted  and  guided  the 
Italian  troops  against  the  Austrian  rear-guards, 
which  were  defending  themselves  desperately ;  some 
of  them,  both  men  and  women,  paid  for  their 
patriotic  zeal  with  their  lives.  Columns  sent  across 
the  mountains,  reached  Fiera  di  Primiero  at  14.00 
hours  on  the  4th,  where  they  cut  off  and  cap- 
tured 10,000  prisoners,  60  guns  and  the  entire 
trans[)ort  of  the  XXVIth  .Austria  Corps  and 
occupied  Canal  S.  Bovo.  On  the  plateaux,  the 
Sixth  Army,  after  hard  fighting  with  strong  en- 
emy rear-guards  cluring  the  days  of  the  2nd  and 
the  3rd,  and  tiring  marches  up  and  down  the 
mountains  reached  Caldonazzo  and  Levico  on  the 
3rd  and  Ronccgno  on  the  4th.    The  Seventh  Army 
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entered  the  conflict  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd, 
with  a  sharp  artillery  action  between  the  Stelvio 
and  Lake  ciarda  and  began  the  escalade  of  M. 
Pari  on  the  night  of  the  2nd-3rd,  with  the  object 
of  passing  over  it  and  descending  into  the  Riva 
basin,  to  join  hands  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
First  Army,  which  was  marching  towards  it  from 
the  Altissimo.  During  the  day  of  the  3rd,  after 
forcing  the  defences  of  \al  Chiese  and  of  the 
Tonale,  where  the  garrisons  were  surprised  and 
captured  together  with  all  their  arms  and  after 
overcoming  the  determined  resistance  offered  on  the 
Stelvio,  the  troops  of  the  Seventh  Army  poured 
into  the  Val  Giudicarie,  into  Val  Vermiglio  and 
into  the  Val  Trafoi.  They  descended  into  Val 
di  Sarca  and  to  Riva,  which  was  reached  by 
detachments  of  the  First  Army,  crossing  the  Lake 
of  Garda  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
.  .  .  Other  advanced  guards,  which  were  sent  for- 
ward from  the  Giudicarie  by  the  most  rapid  means 
available,  reached,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
Mezzolombardo  with  the  left  arm  of  the  manoeuvre 
of  which  the  right  arm  had  seized  Trent.  The 
enemy's  Army  in  the  Trentino  was  thus  held 
in  an  iron  grip  and  its  retreat  by  the  Val  d'Adige 
on  Meran  and  Bolzano  was  now  also  cut  off. 
In  the  plain  too,  the  enemy  who  was  continuously 
pressed  by  the  troops  of  the  Tenth  and  Third 
Armies,  was  beating  a  hasty  retreat  and  leaving 
a  large  amount  of  booty  and  several  thousands 
of  prisoners  in  our  hands.  By  this  time  the 
whole  Austro-Hungarian  Army  was  in  complete  dis- 
solution along  the  whole  front  from  the  Stelvio 
to  the  sea.  Its  columns  were  in  flight,  everywhere 
pursued,  forestalled  and  cut  off  by  our  rapid 
moving   advanced  guards." — Ibid. 

13.  Italian  landing  at  Trieste. — "On  the  3rd 
instant,  almost  at  the  same  hour  in  which  patrols 
of  Italian  Cavalry  were  entering  Trent  and  Udine, 
our  Bersaglieri  were  disembarking  at  Trieste  and 
the  Italian  tricolour  was  hoisted  on  the  tower  of 
San  Giusto.  Already  some  time  before,  the  Com- 
mando Supremo,  in  agreement  with  the  Royal 
Navy,  had  worked  out  a  bold  scheme  for  a  land- 
ing on  the  Istrian  coast  and  had  chosen  the 
Pirano  promontory  as  the  place  where  to  establish 
a  shore  base  for  an  advance  on  Trieste  at  the 
opportune  moment.  A  contingent  of  selected 
troops  was  to  be  concentrated  at  Venice  for  this 
purpose  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  landing 
had  been  completed.  But,  when  it  was  evident 
that  the  enemy's  front  had  collapsed  the  original 
plan  was  changed.  It  was  decided  to  make  the 
landing  directly  at  Trieste,  which,  together  with 
Trent,  was  the  glittering  goal  of  every  Italian 
heart.  On  the  ist  and  2nd  November  an  ex- 
peditionary corp  was  rapidly  concentrated  at 
Venice.  .  .  .  The  Royal  Navy,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties of  every  kind,  was  ready  to  carry  out 
the  transport.  The  convoy  of  Italian  vessels,  con- 
veying the  hberators,  left  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  November  and,  in  the  afternoon,  arrived  be- 
fore the  harbour  of  Trieste.  At  16.00  on  the 
same  day,  a  battalion  of  Bersaglieri  and  a  com- 
pany of  machine-gunners  of  the  Royal  Navy  set 
foot    in    the    redeemed    city,    welcomed    with    im- 

•  pressive  enthusiasm  by  all  the  citizens,  who  had 
poured  out  on  to  the  quay  to  welcome  their 
liberators." — Ibid. 

14.  Itaiiax  c.;\valry  in  pursuit. — "The  Cavalry, 
with  its  traditional  courage  and  dash,  brilliantly 
accomplished  the  task  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  of 
dispersing  and  capturing  his  columns  in  flight, 
and  of  securing  the  crossings  of  the  rivers  for 
the  infantry,  advancing  under  its  protection.     The 


ist  Division,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  the 
Eighth  Army,  was  on  its  way  to  Vittorio  on  the 
1st  of  November,  when  it  received  instructions  to 
come  under  the  orders  of  the  Cavalry  Corps  and, 
marching  through  Maniago  and  Pinzano,  to  oc- 
cupy the  road  junction  of  Stazione  per  la  Carnia 
and  block  the  approaches  from  the  Passo  dcUa 
Mauria  with  a  column  which  was  to  descend,  b> 
the  Meduna  valley,  to  the  Tagliamento  between 
Ampezzo  and  Tolmezzo.  The  3rd  Division  had 
orders  to  pursue  the  enemy  towards  Udine  and 
Cividale  in  order  to  intercept  the  roads  of  the 
Natisone  basin ;  the  4th  Division  was  to  advance 
on  Gorizia  through  Pozzuolo  and  Cormons;  the 
2nd  Division  to  follow  up  in  the  direction  Palma- 
nova-Monfalcone.  .'Klter  overcoming  a  brief  re- 
sistance on  the  Meduna,  a  column  of  the  ist 
Division  occupied  Maniago  and  Travesio  (evening 
of  the  2nd  November).  After  overcoming  fresh 
enemy  defences  it  took  Pinzano  and  the  heights 
of  the  Campeis  (3rd  November)  ;  on  the  next  day, 
after  other  lively  encounters,  it  reached  Tolmezzo 
and  Stazione  per  la  Carnia,  surprising  there  the 
Headquarters  and  a  great  part  of  the  34th  Aus- 
trian Division.  At  15.00  the  motor  machine-guns 
of  the  column  (8th  Squadron),  after  capturing  a 
Corps  Commander  and  firing  upon  and  slopping  a 
train  moving  towards  Pontebba,  entered  Chiusa- 
forte.  A  patrol  reached  Pontebba.  At  the  same 
hour  the  column  coming  by  the  Meduna  valley 
arrived  at  Tolmezzo.  Between  Gemona  and 
Venzone,  three  Austrian  Divisions  .  .  .  were  cut 
off,  but,  as  a  concession  from  the  Comando 
Supremo,  they  were  allowed,  subsequently,  to  pass 
through  Pontebba,  but  leaving  their  guns  and  rifles 
behind.  The  3rd  Cavalry  Division,  informed  by 
its  own  patrols  that  two  enemy  columns  during 
the  night  had  marched  to  the  Pinzano  and 
Bonzicco  bridges  respectively,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  November  despatched  the  Saluzzo  (12th) 
Light  Cavalry  regiment  from  Tauriano  to 
Pinzano  and  the  Montebello  (8th)  Lancer  regiment 
to  Bonzicco.  The  Saluzzo  regiment  charged  and 
scattered  the  column  which  it  was  pursuing,  near 
Istrago  and,  after  capturing  prisoners  and  guns, 
reached  Pinzano.  The  Montebello  Lancers,  sup- 
ported by  a  Horse  Artillery  battery,  finding  the 
enemy — the  remnants  of  a  division — in  the  build- 
ings at  Barbeano  and  Provesano,  dismounting  and 
engaging  him,  overcame  all  resistance  and  took 
prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  3rd  Division,  after 
occupying  by  force,  Spilimbergo,  which  was  de- 
fended by  rear-guards  with  machine-guns  and 
artillery,  detached  the  Savoia  Cavalry  regiment  to 
the  Tagliamento.  The  main  body  of  the  division 
forded  the  Tagliamento  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  November  near  S.  Odorico  and  found  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  defended  by  a  whole  Australian 
division,  (the  44th)  with  20  batteries.  It  forced 
a  way  through  the  infantry  by  surprise,  fell  upon 
the  artillery  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render. A  squadron  of  the  Savoia  regiment  gal- 
loped ahead  and  entered  Udine  at  13.30.  On  the 
following  day  at  11.00,  the  whole  of  the  Third 
Cavalry  Division  reached  Udine  and  continued  its 
march  on  Cividale.  At  15.00  its  advanced  parties 
were  at  Robic.  .  .  .At  15.00  on  the  4th  Novem- 
ber, quick  moving  detachments  had  reached  Cor- 
mons, Manzano  and  Buttrio.  ...  By  gallant 
charges  and  brilliant  raids  .  .  .  the  Cavalry  Corps 
brilliantly   accomplished   its   task." — Ibid. 

15.  The  armistice. — "At  15.00  hours  on  the  4th 
November,  hostilities  were  suspended  along  the 
whole  front,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  th« 
Armistice,  which  had  been  signed   on  the  evening 
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of  the  3rd  November  at  Villa  Giusti.  The  line 
reached,  from  the  Stelvio  to  the  Sea,  was  the  fol- 
lowing: Sluderno,  Spondigna  and  Prate  di 
Venosta  in  Val  Venosta — -Male  and  Cles  in  the 
Giudicarie — Passo  della  Mendola — Rovare  della 
Luna  and  Salorno  in  Val  d'Adige-Cembra  in  Val 
d'Avisio— M.  Panarotta  in  Val  Sugana — the  Tesino 
basin — Fiera  di  Primiero — Chiapuzza — Domegge — 
Pontebba — Robic — Cormons — Cervignano — Aqui- 
leja-Grado.  The  Austrian  Army  was  thus  an- 
nihilated. Whilst  the  last  remnants  of  the  enemy 
were  scattering  in  disorder,  leaving  in  our  hands 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  and  booty  worth 
millions  of  money,  the  Italian  army  was  closing 
up  its  ranks  against  the  only  enemy  still  left 
in  the  field;  but,  in  the  precipitous  course  of 
events,  Germany,  unceasingly  hard  pressed  by  the 
Armies  of  the  Entente  on  the  Western  front,  was 
also  obliged  to  ask  for  an  armistice." — Official  re- 
port of  the  Italian  Supreme  Command. 

16.  American  troops  in  Italy. — "When  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  in  Italy  during  April,  191 8,  he 
was  urged  to  send  American  troops  to  Italy  to 
show  America's  interest  in  the  Italian  situation  and 
to  strengthen  the  Itahan  morale.  Similarly  a  re- 
quest was  made  by  the  Italian  Prime  Minister 
at  the  Abbeville  conference.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  send  one  regiment  to  Italy  with  the 
necessary  hospital  and  auxiliary  service,  and  the 
332d  Infantry  was  selected,  reaching  the  Italian 
front  in  July,  1918.  These  troops  participated  in 
action  against  the  Austrians  in  the  Fall  of  1918 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Piave  River  and  in  the  final 
pursuit  of  the  Austrian  Army." — General  J.  J. 
Pershing,  Report,  Sept.  i,  1919. 

(d)  Collapse  of  Austria. — "The  Austrian  armies 
being  now  almost  annihilated  as  an  efficient  force, 
and  their  complete  destruction  being  hardly  longer 
a  question  of  doubt,  Austria  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber sent  a  fiag  of  truce  to  the  Italian  Commander 
to  ask  an  Armistice  and  terms  of  peace.  The 
first  flag  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  an  officer  of 
low  rank.  .  .  .  [He  was  not  properly  accredited,  and 
was  sent  back  with  a  message,  in  response  to  which 
General  v.  Weber,  a  corps  commander,  accompanied 
by  seven  other  plenipotentiaries,  crossed  the  Italian 
lines  the  ne.xt  day.  On  November  3,  General  Ba- 
doglio,  the  Italian  chief-of-staff,  presented  them  with 
the  terms.  These  terms  which  had]  been  arranged 
by  telegraph  with  the  Allied  Authorities  in  Paris, 
were  communicated  to  the  Austrian  Commander, 
and  were  accepted.  And  the  Armistice  was  granted 
to  take  effect  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  of  November.  The  principal  terms 
were:  Immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  with  free 
use  of  Austrian  Territory  and  Transports  for  opera- 
tions against  Germany.  The  demobiUzation  of 
Austrian  Armies  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
operating  with  the  German  Armies;  Evacuation 
of  all  territory  invaded  or  in  dispute  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia;  The 
immediate  repatriation  of  all  allied  prisoners  of 
war;  The  surrender  of  the  Austrian  Fleet — three 
battleships;  three  cruisers;  nine  destroyers;  six 
monitors;  and  fifteen  submarines;  Freedom  of 
Navigation  to  the  allies  up  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  Austria,  already  crumbling  to  her  fall 
before  the  propaganda  of  Liberty,  collapsed  and 
sank  into  dissolution  as  before  an  enchanter's  wand. 
It  was  the  enri  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  German  Empire,  at 
least,  for  this  occasion.  ...  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  Udine  was  recaptured  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  that  galloped  straight  through  the  Aus- 
trians to  plant   the  Italian  flag   on   the  Municipal 


building.  Pushing  forward  .  .  .  Cividale,  Cormons, 
Manzano,  Corrioli,  Cervignano,  Grado,  and  many 
other  towns  were  successively  occupied  by  three 
o'clock  of  the  4th,  the  hour  set  for  the  Armistice 
to  take  effect.  Thus  fell  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire.  Its  Armies,  the  potent  instrument  of  its 
imperial  power  destroyed,  its  Navies  captured,  its 
foundations  upturned  and  disrupted,  its  subject 
Peoples,  released  from  the  chains  of  compulsive  or 
repressive  force,  burst  on  the  instant  into  open 
Revolution  and  assertion  of  Independence  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  far  side  of  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia. In  Vienna  the  profound  and  rapidly 
spreading  commotion  took  shape  in  a  serious  up- 
rising. The  Imperial  standard  was  pulled  down 
and  the  Emperor  left  the  Capital  and  took  refuge 
in  his  castle  of  Gesdelles  in  Hungary.  He  re- 
turned and  issued  an  address  to  his  People,  but 
was  compelled  to  flee  again  after  a  few  days. 
In  his  address,  Charles  declared  that  he  had  had 
no  part  in  bringing  on  the  war  and  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  The  Italian 
reply  to  this  was  that  he  had  hanged  Cesare 
Battisto.  But  the  commotion  now  extended  to  Hun- 
gary also  and  [Tisza]  the  former  Hungarian  Premier 
was  assassinated  in  Budapest.  As  soon  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian  armies  got 
abroad,  elements  of  the  population  of  those  sub- 
ject regions  immediately  affected  by  it  took  steps 
to  express  in  an  effective  way  their  feelings  and 
hopes.  The  entire  countr\'  appeared  to  slip  into 
Revolution.  A  movement  in  favor  of  a  Greater 
Serbia  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  fostered 
by  the  encouragement  of  the  Allies,  particularly 
of  France.  Now  in  the  commotion  caused  by 
the  defeat  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian 
armies,  elements  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  de- 
clared for  coalition  with  Greater  Serbia  while 
Italian  elements  in  the  irredentist  Italian  Cities  of 
those  regions  declared  boldly  for  union  with  Italy 
and  sent  deputations  to  Venice  to  urge  Italy's 
acceptance  and  beg  her  protection.  This  Italy  was 
but  too  glad  to  extend,  and  assurances  were  given 
the  envoys  of  her  complete  sympathy  with  their 
desires.  The  disruption  of  Austria  left  Germany 
unsupported  in  her  struggle.  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
Austria  had  all  fallen  away  from  her  She  was 
open  now  to  possible  attack  and  to  invasion  from 
the  South  and  her  armies  hotly  pressed  along  her 
front,  her  vaunted  'two-front  programme'  was  a 
thing  of  naught." — T.  N.  Page,  Italy  and  the 
World  War,  pp.  381-383. — See  also  Austria-Hun- 
gary:  1917-1918;  1918. 

V.     BALKAN  THEATER 

(a)  Summary  of  military  situation  and  cam- 
paigns in  the  Balkan  theater  in  1918. — "The 
Turkish  overthrow  in  Syria  was  the  tirst  of  the 
great  disasters  which  were  now  to  overtake  the 
Germanic  Confederation  in  the  East;  the  Bul- 
garian overthrow  in  the  Balkans  was  the  second. 
Many  as  were  the  dramatic  episodes  of  the  Great 
War,  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  have  a  higher 
interest  than  the  close  of  the  Balkan  campaign. 
Substantially  it  was  the  epic  of  the  Serbians,  who 
having  suffered  the  extreme  of  oppression,  and 
adversities  which  had  ai)parently  for  ever  crushed 
them  in  the  dust,  by  a  .^^trokc  of  valour  as  bril- 
liant as  it  was  decisive  regained  both  their  coun- 
try and  their  freedom.  .  .  .  Never,  perhaps,  was  a 
conclusion  more  anally  vindicated  by  the  sequel 
than  that  which  held  the  Serbian  retreat  at  the 
close   of    19x5   to   have   been   a   feat   of   arms  un- 
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surpassed.  The  Serbian  army  was  not  alone  out- 
numbered. It  had  expended  its  munitions,  care- 
fully husbanded  though  they  had  been.  It  was 
assailed  by  the  Austrians  and  Germans  in  front, 
and  by  the  Bulgarians  in  flank.  It  ought  to  have 
been  destroyed.  In  Uke  circumstances  in  Italy 
the  Austrians,  and  in  France  the  Germans,  h.id 
had  no  alternative  save  surrender,  or  its  equivalent. 
But  between  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Germany 
and  those  of  the  Allies,  and  in  no  instance  more 
conspicuously  than  in  that  of  the  Serbian  army, 
there  was  a  fundamental  difference.  The  armies 
of  the  Central  Powers  were  built  up  on  a  mechani- 
cal basis.  Mechanism  was  their  main  motive 
power.  It  was  the  foundation  alike  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  despotisms.  But  in  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  mechanism  was  secondary  to  moral. 
When  the  mechanism  of  the  forces  of  Germany 
and  Austria  had  been  broken  they  were  finished. 
In  the  case  of  the  Allied  armies  such  dislocation 
was  temporary,   not   fatal.     Stripped   though   they 


2,  pp.  164-167. — On  July  6  (1918)  the  Allies,  chiefly 
Italian  and  French,  began  an  offensive  in  Albania. 
It  began  with  initial  successes  at  the  Skumbi 
river,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  but  the  retreat- 
ing Austrians  received  reinforcements  and  began  a 
counter  offensive.  The  Allies  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat and  by  August  29  were  back  to  the  lines 
from  which  they  had  started.  On  September  14, 
the  French,  British,  Italian,  Greek,  Serbian,  Czecho- 
Slovakian,  and  Jugo-Slavian  armies,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Franchet  d'Esperey  began  an 
offensive  against  Bulgaria.  British  and  Greek 
troops  attacked  around  Lake  Doiran  on  the  right 
of  the  Macedonian  front.  (See  also  Greece:  1917- 
1918.)  French  and  Serbian  troops  struck  in  the 
center;  the  Italians  on  the  left  and  in  Albania. 
On  September  17  and  18  the  Allied  right  began 
to  advance,  as  well  as  the  center,  which  captured 
forty-five  villages  and  crossed  the  Pircz  river. 
On  September  21  the  Serbians  east  of  Monastir 
advanced  nine  miles.    By  September  22  the  Serbians 
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were  of  the  mechanical  means  of  resistance,  the 
Serbians  still  remained  in  spirit  and  in  discipline 
an  army.  .  .  .  They  were  fighting  men  to  the 
manner  born;  they  were  burning  with  zeal,  and 
with  wrath  for  their  country's  wrongs.  True, 
there  were  not  more  than  70,000  of  them,  but 
70,000  troops  of  that  quality  is  a  force  of  enor- 
mous power.  They  were  fitted  out  now  [in  1918] 
with  every  aid  which  science  could  place  at  their 
disposal,  and  it  is  literally  exact  to  say  that 
they  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  Now 
manifestly,  little  as  it  was  apprehended  at  the 
time,  this  was  a  factor  which  altered  the  out- 
look in  the  Balkan  campaign  fundamentally. 
Previously  to  this  the  campaign  had  been  a 
struggle  of  the  Serbians,  not  merely  against  heavy 
odds,  but  a  struggle  carried  on  under  almost  every 
disadvantage.  It  had  been  a  relatively  feeble,  mis- 
timed, and  certainly  an  inadequate  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  greater  Allies.  .  .  .  [But]  from  the 
opinion  that  the  Balkan  campaign  was  of  the  first 
importance  neither  Joffre  nor  Foch  ever  deviated. 
They  were  aware  that  when  the  time  came  a 
decisive  stroke  could  there  be  delivered." — E.  Dane, 
British  campaigns  in  the  Nearer  East,  jgi4-igi8,  v. 


had  cut  the  communications  of  the  First  and 
Second  Bulgarian  Armies  and  of  the  Germans 
north  of  Monastir.  The  attack  now  became  a 
pursuit  of  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers,  on 
a  ninety  mile  front.  On  the  23rd,  the  Serbians 
and  French  crossed  the  Vardar,  and  on  the  24th 
French  troops  entered  Prilep.  The  British  entered 
Strumnitza  on  September  26.  Italian  and  Serbian 
troops  made  corresponding  advances.  As  a  result, 
the  road  to  Sofia  was  opened  to  the  Allies.  The 
Bulgarians  sued  for  an  armistice,  which  was  granted 
on  September  30.  Following  the  armistice,  troops 
of  the  Central  Powers  were  driven  from  Albania, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro.  On  October  i,  Bul- 
garia began  the  evacuation  of  Serbian  territory 
and  two  days  later  Austria  began  the  evacuation 
of  Albania.  Durazzo  fell  on  October  15.  On 
October  21  the  French  reached  the  Danube  near 
Vidon.  Montenegro  was  also  evacuated  by  the 
Austrians  in  the  succeeding  days.  On  Novem- 
ber 3  Belgrade  was  re-occupied  and  the  Serbian 
army  reached  the  Bosnian  border,  which  they 
passed,  and  on  October  10  entered  Serajevo,  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  on  June  28,  1914. 
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(b)  Rumania  forced  to  sign  Treaty  of  Bu- 
charest (May  7,  1918). — "The  Bolsheviki,  not  con- 
tent with  all  the  misfortunes  which  Russia  had 
caused  Rumania,  gave  the  order  for  their  army  to 
leave  Rumania.  This  retreat  finished  the  pil- 
lage and  the  devastation  of  the  country;  at  the 
same  time  the  Rumanian  minister  at  Petrograd 
was  arrested,  King  Ferdinand  was  threatened  with 
arrest  if  Rumania  did  not  consent  to  make  peace 
with  the  Central  powers  on  the  side  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  Rumania  refused  this  ultimatum  of 
one  ally,  and  then  a  Russian  army  of  several 
divisions  advanced  against  Rumania.  Immedi- 
ately a  part  of  the  Rumanian  Army  was  de- 
tached from  the  Sereth  front  and  sent  against 
Russia.  Many  battles  took  place  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Rumanians  near  Galatz.  The 
Rumanian  soldiers  attacked  with  great  enthusiasm 
the  Russians,  who  were  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Bessarabia.  The  Rumanians  pursued  them,  and 
a  great  battle  took  place  near  Reiney  in  Bess- 
arabia; 20,000  Russians  were  made  prisoners;  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  Army  withdrew  in  disorder, 
leaving  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rumanians.  AH  of  Bessarabia  was  occupied 
by   the   troops   of   King   Ferdinand,   and    the   Ru- 


most  part  inactive.  Several  reasons  conspired  to 
produce  this  effect:  the  political  circumstances 
which  surrounded  the  relations  between  the  Allies 
and  Greece;  the  relations  betw-een  Sarrail,  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  heads  of  the  armies 
in  France,  his  lack  of  high  military  capacity,  and 
more  especially  the  weakness  of  the  composite  army 
which  lay  on  the  front.  "Throughout  the  early 
part  of  1918  there  had  been  a  considerable  re- 
adjustment of  the  Allied  troops.  Units  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  French  and  British  commands 
for  the  front  in  the  West,  but  the  Italians  had 
strengthened  their  forces  in  Albania,  and  the  new 
Greek  Army  had  been  so  greatly  increased  that 
it  represented  the  largest  Allied  contingent.  On 
the  30th  May  the  troops  raised  by  Venizelos 
showed  their  quality  by  attacking  the  Bulgarian 
positions  just  west  of  the  Vardar  on  a  front  of 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  advancing  one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and  taking  2^000  prisoners.  .  .  . 
[This  gave]  them  command  of  the  Liumnitsa  val- 
ley."— J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4, 
PP-  338-339— General  Sir  George  Milne,  who  com- 
manded the  Anglo-Greek  army  near  Lake  Doiran, 
in  the  official  report,  which  dealt  with  the  opera- 
tions  from   October   1917   to  October   1918,  shows 


manian    flag   was    raised    on    the    public    buildings  »    the  difficult  nature  of  this  sector  of  the  front,  and 


of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bessarabia.  The 
Bolsheviki  protested  against  this  occupation, 
threatening  to  send  against  Rumania  much  larger 
forces;  at  the  same  time  the  armistice  between 
Rumania  and  the  Central  powers  had  expired,  and 
they  were  sending  an  ultimatum  to  Rumania  to 
determine  whether  she  wanted  to  make  peace  or 
continue  the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  .  .  .  [This 
she  was  unable  to  do,  and]  concluded  a  peace — 
a  peace  imposed,  but  not  desired.  [Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  May  7,  1918  (see  Buch.arest,  Treaty 
OF  [1918]).]  Isolated  and  without  help,  unable 
to  obtain  food  or  materials  of  war,  the  Rumanian 
Army  found  itself  squeezed  in  front  by  Macken- 
sen,  strangled  in  the  rear  by  Russia,  and  menaced 
on  the  north  by  German  forces,  which  operated 
on  the  Russian  front,  but  which  had  been  lib- 
erated by  the  desertion  of  the  army  of  Lenine. 
The  disaster  was  complete;  all  was  lost  save 
honor:  we  did  retain  the  honor  of  our  valiant 
army,  which  had  struggled  with  heroism  against 
the  enemy,  against  its  own  ally,  and  against  all 
manner  of  privations;  we  still  kept  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world  for  this  brave  population 
which  suffered  with  resignation  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy,  sickness  without  medical  help,  starvation, 
and    pillage    by    the    Russian    Army.      The    gov- 


its  importance  in  the  general  plan  of  the  cam- 
paigns which  followed.  "This  part  of  the  .Allied 
line  ran  north-westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Struma  River,  past  Lake  Tahinos  and  its  marshes, 
up  the  broad  valley  to  the  junction  of  the 
Butkova  and  Struma  Rivers.  Here  it  turned  west- 
ward, along  the  slopes  of  the  Krusha  Balkans,  to 
Lake  Doiran,  and  then  near  Doiran  town  swept 
south-east  to  the  Vardar  Valley.  The  whole  sec- 
tor was  some  100  miles  long  and  distant  between 
50  and  60  miles  from  the  town  of  Salonika.  On 
the  north-east  it  barred  the  way  against  an  ad- 
vance from  Serres  and  the  Rupel  Pass;  on  the 
north-west  it  both  guarded  and  threatened  the 
Vardar  Valley,  the  enemy's  main  line  of  communi- 
cation and  his  shortest  and  easiest  road  to  Sa- 
lonika. .  .  .  Meanwhile  among  the  broken  hills  of 
the  1 2th  Corps  front,  between  Lake  Doiran  and 
the  Vardar,  .  .  .  [the  British]  raiding  parties  in- 
cessantly harrassed  the  enemy  and  returned  with 
prisoners.  ...  In  the  middle  of  October  1917  the 
.  .  .  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  decided  to  extend 
the  French  front  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vardar, 
thus  permitting  .  .  .  [General  Milne]  to  with- 
draw another  infantry  brigade  into  reserve — a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  value  to  troops  who  had  been 
over   one   year   continuously   in   the   front   line." — 


ernment   of   Bratiano,   which   with   Take   Jonesco,       General  Sir  George  Milne,  Dispatches,  Dec.  i,  1918. 


made  the  war,  became  frightened  at  the  result 
of  their  acts,  resigned  and  fled  at  the  critical 
moment;  the  king  then  appealed  to  Mr.  Marghilo- 
man,  chief  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  up  the  responsibility  of  the  situa- 
tion.     He   accepted   this   charge   and    concluded    a 


2.  General  Guillaumat  in  command. — In  De- 
cember, 191 7,  General  Sarrail,  was  recalled  to 
France  and  replaced  by  General  Guillaumat,  the 
former  commandant  on  the  western  front  of  the 
French  Second  Army.  "On  the  initiative  of  Gen- 
eral   Guillaumat    considerable    attention    was    paid 


peace.      Mr.    Marghiloman  .  .  .  [had]    been    from       during  the  winter  and  spring,  to  the  amplification 


the  very  beginning  of  the  European  War  constantly 
on  the  side  of  neutrality.  ...  It  is  true  that  peace 
under  the  conditions  imposed  [was]  disastrous  for 
Rumania,  but  what  else  could  be  done?  The 
question  was  how  to  keep  out  of  this  miserable 
situation.  By  the  time  peace  was  concluded, 
the  disaster  was  complete.  All  Mr.  Marghiloman 
could  accomplish  was  to  salvage  bits  from  the 
wreckage." — G.  Negulesco,  Rumania's  sacrifice,  pp. 
127-128,  137-141. — See  also  Rumania:  1914-1918. 

(c)  Bulgaria. —  i.  Salonika  front— During  the 
period  which  elapsed  between   May   191 7   and  the 


and  improvement  of  the  existing  defences  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Salonika,  which  were  con- 
stituted a  third  line  of  defence.  In  the  beginning 
of  March  1918  the  ist.  Hellenica  (Larissa)  Division 
was  placed  under  .  .  .  [Milne's]  command,  and 
was  attached  to  the  i6th  .  .  .  [British]  Army 
Corps  on  the  Struma  River  front,  where  it  took 
over  a  sector  of  the  line  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Tahinos.  With  the  unhealthy  season  approaching, 
this  was  a  welcome  reinforcement  to  .  .  .  [the 
Anglo-Greek]  effectives.  But  almost  immediately 
the    gain    in    numbers    was    counter-balanced    by 


summer  of   1918,  the  Salonika   front  was  for  the       an  extension  of  front.     The  Russian  troops  under 
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General    Guillaumat's    command    had    failed    him, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  ask  .  .  .  (the  British 
commander!    to    take   over   the    line   as   far   as  the 
River  Vardar  in  order  to  relieve  the  French  troops 
for   employment  elsewhere.     In   the  early   days  of 
this  month  there  came  a  blizzard  of  extraordinary 
severity  and  deep  snow,  which  hampered  all  move- 
ments both  by  land  and  in  the  air.     Hut  towards 
the   end   of   the   month   fairer   weather   resulted  in 
a  marked  increase  in  aerial  activity.    Ali.iost  every 
day  the  Royal  Air  Force  raided  the  enemy's  coun- 
try,  bombed   his   camps,   dumps  and    railway   sta- 
tions,  and   attacked   his   troops   with   machine-gun 
fire  from   low   altitudes.  ...  On  the  night   of   the 
i4th-i5th   April   strong   detachments  from   the   ist 
Hellenic  Division  and  the  27th  and  28th  Divisions, 
supported    by    artillery,    were    pushed    forward    to 
occupy   the   villages  of   Beglik-Mahale,   Kakaraska, 
Salmahale,  Kispeki,  Homondos,  Kalendra,  Prosenik, 
and  Kjupri  in  the  Struma  Valley.     On  the  follow- 
ing day   violent   counter-attacks  develoj^ed   against 
our     advanced     troops     holding     the     villages     of 
Prosenik   and   Kumli.     Severe    fighting   took   place 
at   close    quarters,    during    which    heavy    casualties 
were    inflicted    on    the    enemy.      In    the   course    of 
the    next    few    days    these    advanced    detachments 
gradually  withdrew  to  their  former  positions,  hav-    < 
ing   obtained   sufficient    information    to    verify    the 
position  of  all  the  enemy's  units  opposed  to  them. 
On    the    Doiran    front,    where    the    enemy    held 
strongly    entrenched    and    continuous    positions    in 
mountainous  and   rocky   country,   operations   were 
necessarily    restricted   to    small   raids   and    artillery 
bombardment.  .  .  .  During  May  and  June  the  two 
remaining    divisions    of    the     ist    Hellenic    Corps 
were  placed  under  my  orders,  and  General  Paraske- 
vopoulos  took  over  the   command   of   the  Struma 
Valley.      With    a    portion    of    the    British    troops 
thus  reheved,   I   was  enabled   to  extend   my   front 
to   the   right   bank   of   the  Vardar   River   in   relief 
of    a    French    Division.      About    this    time    orders 
were   received    for   the    reduction    of   the    infantry 
of   the    divisions   from   thirteen   to   ten    battalions. 
As   a   result   one    quarter   of    the    infantry    of    the 
Army    was    transferred    to    France."— Ibid. — Guil- 
laumat  remained  in  command  of  the  Allied  forces 
in   Macedonia   until   June   1918,  when   he   was  re- 
called and  made  military  governor  of  Paris.     Gen- 
eral   Franchet    d'Esperey    succeeded    him    as    com- 
mander-in-chief and  took  up  the  task  or  organizing 
a  great  advance. 

3.  Bulgarian    morale    lowered. — "In    June,    in 
spite  of  Germany's  apparent  triumphs  in  the  West, 
Bulgaria  was  beginning  to  grow  anxious.     During 
the   previous  winter  large  sections   of   her  popula- 
tion   had    been    starving,    for    Germany    had    sys- 
stematically    plundered    her    of    food-stuffs.      Her 
administration    was    corrupt    and    incapable;    her 
army   was  on  short  rations,  and   ill-supplied   with 
boots  and  clothing.     From  January   i,   iqi8,   Ger- 
many had  ceased  to  pay  the  monthly  subsidy,  and 
from  ist  March  had  refused  to  be  responsible  for 
munitions.     Bulgaria   looked   with   uneasy   eyes  on 
Turkey's   new    arrogance,    which    led   her    to    defy 
Germany      in      her      Transcaucasia      policy.  .  .  . 
Dobrudja  had  been   placed  under   a   condominium 
of   Bulgaria's   allies,   and   she   could   get   no   assur- 
ance that  her  will  would  ultimately  prevail.     She 
was  quarrelling  bitterly  with  Turkey  over  Thracian 
questions,    and    there    also    Germany    seemed    in- 
clined    to     temporize     with     Constantinople." — J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  337- 
338. — In   the   spring   of    1918   the   general   dissatis- 
faction had  spread  to  the  army.     "It  was  during 
the   month   of  June   that  the  first   indications  of 


a  lowering  in  moral  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  be- 
came noticeable.  The  number  of  deserters  largely 
increased,  and  from  their  statements  it  appeared 
that  the  Bulgarian  Higher  Command  was  meditat- 
ing an  attack  on  a  large  scale  on  the  British  front 
from  the  sea  to  Lake  Doiran.  Later  information 
showed  that  certain  enemy  units  were,  however, 
in  a  state  bordering  on  mutiny  and  refused  to 
obey  orders.  On  8th  June  I  bade  farewell  to 
General  Guillaumat,  who  vacated  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  order 
to  take  up  an  important  appointment  in  France. 
...  A  few  days  later  his  distinguished  successor, 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  who  was  so  shortly 
to  bring  about  a  sudden  change  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  the  Balkans,  assumed  command  of  the 
Allied  Forces." — General  Sir  George  Milne,  Dis- 
patch, Dec.  I,  1918. 

4.  Preparations     for     the     attack. — "General 
d'Esperey    started    in    the    last    week    in    July    to 
organize  his  operation  in  Macedonia.    After  mature 
consideration  he  had  decided  to  attack  on  one  of 
the    most    difficult    of    all    the    sectors   there — that 
in  the  area  between  the  Cerna  and  Vardar  rivers. 
In  the  region  east  of  Monastir  the  Cerna  changes 
its  course  and  flows  north-east  to  join  the  Vardar 
at  a  point  just  south  of  Veles.     The  triangle  be- 
tween the  two  streams  contains  the  rugged  massif 
of    Dobropolje.      Its    southern    base    was    strongly 
fortified   by   the   Bulgarians,   who   considered   their 
mountain    positions    impregnable.      Yet    a    break- 
through on  this  sector  would  yield  decisive  results,' 
since    an    Allied    army,    emerging    at    the    apex    of 
the    triangle,   would    cut    the    Bulgarian    forces   in 
two,  severing  the   connection   between   the  Second 
Bulgarian  Army,  east  of  the  Vardar,  and  the  First 
Bulgarian    Army,    west    of    the    Cerna." — W.    L. 
McPherson,  Short  history  of  the  Great  War,  p.  368. 
— "Towards   the   end   of   July    I    received   instruc- 
tions from  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  to  pre- 
pare  for   my   share   in   a   general   offensive   of   the 
Allied  Armies,  which  was  timed  to  take  place  dur- 
ing   the    first    fortnight    of    September.      In    this 
the  British  troops — provided  the  Allies  on  the  front 
held    by    the    Royal    Serbian    Army    succeeded    in 
piercing   the   enemy's   centre — were    to   attack   and 
take   the    heights    to    the    west    and   north-east    of 
Lake    Doiran." — General    Sir    George    Milne,    Dis- 
patch, Dec.  I,  1918. 

5.  Opening  of  the  campaign. — "During  the  sum- 
mer, by  a  number  of  local  actions,  the  position 
of  the  allied  front  was  eased  and  strengthened. 
.  .  .  During  July  the  French  and  Italians  moved 
south-west  of  Ochrida  in  the  direction  of 
Elbasan,  their  purpose  being  to  straighten  the  front 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  lake.  [See  above: 
a.]  .  .  .  Thereafter,  the  Albanian  front  was  quiet, 
and  the  interest  of  Europe  in  the  Balkan  battle- 
ground languished.  Its  difficulties  were  so  no- 
torious, the  demands  of  other  areas  so  urgent, 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  war  would  end 
with  the  opposing  forces  much  in  their  present 
positions.  .  .  .  This  expectation  was  to  be  dramati- 
cally reversed.  The  Allied  High  Command  per- 
ceived that,  so  soon  as  Germany  was  gravely 
jeopardized  in  the  West,  there  must  come  a  weak- 
ening of  the  allegiance  of  her  Eastern  allies.  .  .  . 
A  vigorous  attack  upon  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
would,  at  its  worst,  compHcate  Germany's  military 
problem,  and  at  its  best  might  put  these  dis- 
contented tributary  states  out  of  action.  In  the 
case  of  Bulgaria  the  case  was  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  for,  so  formidable  seemed  her  mountain 
defences.  But  a  bold  offensive  might  disintegrate 
her  political  unity,  and  bring  to  a  head  the  dis- 
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satisfaction  of  her  people  and  armies  with  what 
promised  to  be  a  campaign  of  barren  sacrifice. 
[The  Macedonian  campaign  was  therefore  begun, 
as  part  of  Foch's  general  strategic  scheme  and 
ended  in  catastrophe  to  the  Bulgarian  armies.]" 
— J.    Buchan,    History    o)    the    Great    War,    v.    4, 

P-  339- 

By  the  middle  of  September,  all  preparations 
had  been  made.  "On  September  15th,  in  the 
forenoon,  two  French  divisions  and  one  Serbian 
division,  making  an  attack  on  the  formidable 
mountain  barrier  formed  by  the  Vetrenik,  the 
Dobropolje,  and  the  so-called  Sokol,  made  a  breach 
in  the  enemy  front  which  was  to  bring  about  the 
falling-in  of  the  front.  By  this  breach,  which 
was  gradually  widened,  the  Serbian  armies  and 
the  French  and  Greek  troops  supporting  them 
went  forward  with  untiring  energy,  in  spite  of  the 
exceptional  difficulties  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  towards  their 
main  objective — the  region  of  Kavadar-Dcmir 
Kapu.  They  reached  this  region  on  September 
22nd,  cutting  at  one  stroke  the  communications 
of  t^e  First  Bulgarian  Army  operating  on  the 
Vardar,  and  those  of  the  nth  Bulgar-German 
army  fighting  to  the  north  of  Monastir.  The 
French  and  Serbian  troops  rivaled  each  other  in 
endurance,  courage  and  self-sacrifice." — General 
Franchet  d'Esperey,  Report,  Sept.  30,  1Q18. — In 
connection  with  the  offensive  by  the  Serbians 
and  French  in  the  mountain  country  between  the 
Vardar  and  Cerna  Rivers,  which  began  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  operations  were  carried  out  by  the 
Anglo-Greek  force  with  the  object  of  keeping 
hostile  reserves  in  the  Vardar  Valley.  On  Septem- 
ber ist  the  27th  Division  had  captured  a  portion 
of  the  enemy's  line  west  of  the  Vardar.  On  the 
i8th  the  British  attacked  and  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  enemy's  first  and  second  lines  were  captured. 
The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  igth,  and  further 
progress  was  made,  while  the  enemy  had  to  use 
his  reserves  to  restore  his  front,  and  no  troops 
were  able  to  leave  the  line  in  front  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  oppose  the  Serbians.  All  troops,  both 
British  and  Greek,  fought  with  great  determina- 
tion. The  Greek  soldiers  showed  remarkable  valor 
and  tenacity.  Owing  to  the  cutting  of  his  com- 
munications by  the  Serbians,  the  enemy  started  a 
retirement  in  the  Vardar  Valley  on  the  night  of 
September  21st.  "The  British  Army's  part  in 
the  final  campaign,  if  less  spectacular  than  that 
of  France  and  Serbia,  was  equally  essential  and 
decisive.  On  the  Lake  Doiran  heights  the  British 
had  to  assault  [on  September  18]  prepared  posi- 
tions of  great  natural  strength,  and  they  paid  a 
heavy  toll  for  their  success.  But  they  achieved 
their  object — the  pinning  down  of  the  enemy's 
reserves  in  the  Vardar  Valley  while  the  Franco- 
Serbian  Army  swept  forward  through  the  breach  in 
the  centre." — New  York  Times  Current  History, 
May,  1919,  p.  342. 

6.  Bulgarians  in  retreat. — "All  the  Allied  forces 
gradually  took  part  in  the  attack.  On  September 
i8th  the  British-Greek  divisions,  after  stubborn 
fighting,  captured  the  enemy  positions  of  Doiran. 
.  .  .  From  September  21st  the  Italian,  Greek  and 
French  troops  of  the  Allied  army  of  Monastir 
moved  up.  On  September  22nd  the  general  pur- 
suit commenced,  and  was  carried  out  with  splendid 
ardor  and  energy.  On  September  23rd  the 
Serbians  crossed  the  Vardar  towards  Krivolak.  On 
the  24th  the  French  cavalry  entered  Prilcp.  On 
the  25th  Ishtip  was  captured,  as  well  as  the 
formidable  barrier  of  the  Befcs.  The  British 
opened  up  the  road  to  Strumnitza,  which  they  en- 


tered on  the  26th.  On  the  same  day  the  Serbians 
'  reached  Kotchana  and  Veles  and  the  Italian, 
French  and  Greek  troops  were  marching  on 
Kichova.  By  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  Bul- 
garians asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and 
announced  the  dispatch  of  plenipotentiaries.  In 
the  course  of  these  glorious  operations,  which  the 
hasty  throwing  in  of  German  reenforcements  was 
unable  to  prevent,  the  Allied  armies  captured  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  and  immense  booty. 
Allied  air  squadrons  took  a. most  active  and  efficient 
part  in  the  battle,  continually  reporting  to  head- 
quarters, bombarding  and  ceaselessly  machine- 
gunning  the  enemy  troops  and  convoys,  sowing 
disorder  among  them  and  preventing  them  eluding 
our  grasp." — General  Franchet  D'Esperey,  Report, 
Sept.  30,  1918. — "Early  in  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day the  isth  the  Serbians,  under  Mishitch,  with 
the  French  in  their  left,  attacked  the  seven-mile 
front  between  Mount  Sokol  and  Vetrenik,  held  by 
the  Bulgarian  2nd  Division.  They  were  immedi- 
ately successful.  With  a  fury  hoarded  through 
two  years  of  difficult  waiting,  the  Serbs  pressed 
up  the  steep  hillsides,  won  the  crest,  and  carried 
all  the  enemy's  first  line.  The  French  were  stayed 
for  a  time  at  the  razor  back  of  Sokol,  but  early 
on  the  i6th.  this  was  taken,  and,  according  to 
plan,  the  front  of  attack  was  enlarged  on  both 
sides  to  sixteen  miles.  That  day,  the  Allies  went 
five  miles  forward,  and  through  the  enemy  sec- 
ond lines;  the  Southern  Slav  Division  fighting 
with  the  Serbs  had  reached  the  vital  crest  of 
Koziak,  nearly  6,000  feet  high,  and  were  looking 
down  on  the  affluents  of  the  lower  Tcherna.  The 
right  of  the  German  XI.  Army,  which  might  have 
saved  the  situation  by  a  counter-stroke,  remained 
mysteriously  supine,  and  presently  paid  the  price 
of  its  passivity.  ...  On  the  i8th  the  Serbs 
reached  and  crossed  the  Tcherna,  and  were  pushing 
towards  Prilep.  .  .  .  Meantime  the  British  and  the 
Greeks  facing  the  Bulgarian  I.  and  II.  Armies 
made  certain  that  no  reserves  would  be  sent  west- 
ward. ...  To  the  west  the  whole  line  was  in 
action  from  Monastir  to  the  Vardar.  ...  By  the 
23rd  the  Bulgarian  position  was  beyond  hope.  By 
the  25th  the  Serbians  were  close  on  Vesles,  and 
Uskub  was  almost  within  their  grasp.  The  enemy 
front  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  driven  into 
a  divergent  retreat.  Its  right  wing,  the  German 
XI.  Army,  was  being  pressed  north-east  towards 
Kaikandelen.  Its  left  wing,  the  I.  and  II.  Bul- 
garian Armies,  was  pushed  north  to  the  Strumnitza, 
and  the  British  had  entered  Bulgaria  at  Kosturino, 
a  hundred  miles  south  of  Sofia.  The  Austrians 
in  Albania  had  their  flank  in  the  air.  .  .  .  For 
Bulgaria,  the  end  had  come.  She  saw  no  prospect 
of  aid  from  her  allies,  and,  now  as  ever  a  devotee 
of  realpolitik,  she  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  business.  On  the  night  of  Thursday  the 
26th,  a  Bulgarian  staff  officer  appeared  under  a  flag 
of  truce  at  the  British  Headquarters.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Bulgarian  Commander-in-Chief,  he 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  forty-eight 
hours,  to  permit  the  arrival  of  authorized  dele- 
gates to  discuss  the  conditions  of  peace.  Milne 
referred  the  request  by  telephone  to  Franchet 
d'Esperey,  who  refused  the  armistice  but  under- 
took to  receive  the  delegates  |  see  below:  8 1." — J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  342- 
343- 

7.  Proposed  British  advance  on  Constanti- 
nople.— "General  Milne  disclosed  the  interesting 
fact  that  after  Bulgaria's  surrender  an  allied  army, 
under  his  command,  was  formed  for  an  advance  on 
Constantinople.     This  force   was   on   the   point   of 
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seizing  Adrianoplc  when  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  with  Turkey  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tions."— Britain's  share  in  Macedonian  fighting 
{New  York  Times  Current  History,  May,  iqiq). — 
After  the  request  for  an  armistice,  and  jicndinsi; 
the  result  of  the  interview  at  general  hcadtiuarters 
between  the  Bulgarian  delegates  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  advance  continued.  "Consid- 
erable resistance  w^as  encountered  to  the  north- 
east of  Yenikoj,  in  the  Strumica  Valley,  and  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Belasica  Mountain, 
where  the  steep  slopes  and  the  absence  of  water 
made  operations  very  difficult.  ...  At  2  a.  m.  on 
the    30th,    at    the    moment    when    only    15    miles 


bution  to  a  definitive  victory.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  French,  English,  Serbian,  Greek,  and 
Italian  armies  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  war  had  begun  with  the  Eastern  question, 
and  that  if  the  Allies  had  been  masters  of  Turkey 
and  Constantinople  in  1914  and  1915  the  war 
would  have  made  a  short  turn  much  sooner 
against  Germany.  [General  FochJ  .  .  .  had  not 
lost  sight  of  the  East  and  of  the  effect  which 
the  elimination  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks  would 
have  upon  the  decision  of  the  war.  With  that 
clairvoyance  and  measured  audacity  which  char- 
acterized his  method  of  forcing  victory,  he  [had] 
planned   the   double   operation   of   Macedonia   and 


separated  my  advance  troops  from  the  Rupel  Pass      Syria,  and  entrusted  its  execution  to  two  leaders — 


and  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  Bulgarian 
Army  in  the  Struma  \'alley,  I  was  informed  that 
a  military  convention  had  been  signed  at  the 
Allied  Headquarters  and  that  operations  would 
cease  at  noon.  The  orders  now  received  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  British  Army  should  move  by 
Petric  and  Radomir  through  Bulgaria  to  the  Dan- 
ube, in  the  vicinity  of  Vidin,  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  and  Serbian  Armies  in 
their  operations  against  Austro-Hungary.  This 
advance  had  begun  when,  on  loth  October,  I 
received  instructions  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  Allied  troops  operating  against  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  to  transfer  the  Army  under  my 
command  to  that  theatre  of  operations.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  railway  had  been  totally 
destroyed  between  Doiran  and  Serres,  and  that 
practically  no  roads  exist  in  Eastern  Macedonia, 
on  the  night  of  the  3oth-3ist  October,  when  I 
received  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
with  Turkey,  two  British  divisions  and  one  French 
division  were  ready  on  the  River  Maritza  to  seize 
the  northern  bridges  and  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Adrianople,  the  bridge  at  Ipsala  was  in  my  pos- 
session, while  in  the  rear,  the  ist  Hellenic  Corps 
was  echeloned  between  Kavala  and  Drama,  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  general  advance  on  Constanti- 
nople."— General  Sir  George  Milne,  Dispatch,  Dec. 
I,  1918. 

8.  Importance  of  b.mtle  of  M.4cedonia. — With 
the  Allied  successes  in  the  battle  of  Macedonia, 
"the  whole  eastern  front  fell.  The  allied  troops 
reached  the  Danube.  The  Serbian  Army  re- 
conquered its  devastated  country,  Rumania  took 
up  arms  again,  and  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
these  events  was  measured  by  the  inability  of  the 
Central  Empires  to  carry  aid  to  their  discomfited 
allies  and  to  save  a  critical  situation — as  in  1915 
and  1916 — by  swift  intervention  Austria,  under 
the  blow,  was  already  inclining  toward  the  capitula- 
tion which  the  supreme  shock  of  the  Italian  at- 
tack was  to  precipitate.  Victory  in  the  East  was 
heralding  the  coming  triumph  in  the  West.  This 
battle  of  Macedonia  was  so  unforeseen,  so  over- 
whelming, that  the  mind  of  the  world  did  not 
fully  grasp  it  amid  the  increasing  emotion  of 
those  unforgettable  months  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  Macedonia  and  Eastern  Europe  were 
so  far  from  Paris,  from  London,  from  the  Allies 
in  the  West.  Men  were  thinking  only  of  pricking 
off  upon  the  map  the  daily  progress  of  the  allied 
armies  on  the  road  to  Germany.  The  successive 
deliverances  of  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Bruges,  Mezieres, 
Maubeuge,  made  a  deeper  impression  than  the 
entry    of    troops    into    Uskub,    Veles,    and    Nish. 


Allenby  and  Franchet  d'Esperey — whose  aggressive 
spirit  he  could  trust." — General  J.  W.  Malleterre, 
Battle  of  Macedonia  {New  York  Times  Current 
History,  May,  1919,  PP-  338-340). — "On  the  evening 
of  Saturday  the  28th  September,  Lukov,  com- 
manding the  Bulgarian  II  Army,  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  M.  Radev,  the  ex-Min- 
ister,  arrived  at  Salonika,  and  next  day  were 
received  by  Franchet  d'Esperey.  They  accepted 
without  demur  the  Allied  terms.  [See  below: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armistices:  c] 
...  On  the  morning  of  Monday  30th  September, 
these  conditions  were  ratified  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. At  noon  the  armistice  was  signed  at 
Salonika,  and  Bulgaria  ceased  to  be  a  participant 
in  the  war." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great 
War,  V.  4,  pp.  343-344- 

(i)  Allied  army  at  Salonika. — "The  Army  of  the 
East,  better  known  as  the  army  at  Saloniki,  was 
necessarily  composite.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
formed  of  French  and  English  divisions  from  the 
Dardanelles.  The  effectives  were  gradually  in- 
creased in  varying  proportions  from  1915  to  1917, 
but  never  became  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  necessary  offensive  to  break  through  the  Bul- 
garian front  and  join  up  with  Rumania  after  that 
nation's  entry  into  the  conflict  in  1916.  Russian 
divisions  joined  it,  and  it  was  reinforced  in  1916 
v»'ith  Serbian  divisions  that  had  escaped  the  fright- 
ful retreat  of  the  Winter  of  1915-16,  and  which 
had  been  rehabilitated  at  Corfu  and  in  Tunisia. 
Later,  in  the  Winter  of  1916-17,  Venizelos,  having 
broken  with  .  .  .  King  Constantine,  formed  three 
fine  divisions  of  Greek  soldiers  who  had  rallied 
to  his  banner — the  divisions  from  Seres,  Crete, 
and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  Russians  dis- 
appeared in  191 7,  but  the  Serbs  were  reinforced 
with  Jugoslav  soldiers,  and  the  Greek  Army,  after 
the  fall  of  Constantine,  increased  steadily  to  ten 
divisions,  creating  odds  that  permitted  the  AlUes 
to  engage  in  the  battle  of  Macedonia." — General 
J.  W.  Mallaterre,  Battle  of  Macedonia  {New  York 
Times  Current  History,  May,  1919). — "Of  the  total 
Allied  forces,  Greece  supplied  nine  divisions, 
France  eight,  Serbia  five,  Britain  four,  and  Italy, 
apart  from  her  Albanian  army,  had  one  and  a 
half  divisions  at  Monastir.  The  enemy  forcee  were 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  divisions  in  line,  which 
with  reserves  totalled  265  Bulgarian  and  three  Ger- 
man infantry  battalions,  besides  fourteen  pioneer 
battalions  and  forty-eight  cavalry  squadrons.  Ger- 
many was  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  front,  but 
took  no  steps  to  remedy  it.  She  was  not  averse 
to  Bulgaria's  suffering  a  local  defeat,  which  might 
make  her  an  easier  ally  to  manage,  and  she  seems, 


Our   soldiers  in   the   East   were   bitterly    aware    of       strangely  enough,  to  have  been  convinced  that  the 


this  fact.  They  felt  that  their  work  did  not 
receive  the  attention  it  deserved.  They  believed 
that  they  had  done  a  great  thing  and  that  the 
victory   in   the    East   had   been   a   singular   contri- 


Greek  army,  when  it  came  to  fighting,  would  in 
large  part  desert  to  her  side.  But  the  gravest 
weakness  lay  not  in  inferiority  of  numbers  and 
equipment,    but    in    division    of    command.      The 
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Bulgarian  II  and  IV.  Armies  were  under  the  Bul- 
garian commander-in-chief,  Jekov,  but  the  Bul- 
garian I.  and  the  German  XI.  Armies  were  the 
group  command  of  General  von  Scholtz." — J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  33Q-340. 
(ii)  General  d'Esperey's  strategy.  — "General 
Franchet  d'Esperey  had  received  from  his  pre- 
decessor, General  Guillaumat,  precise  information 
regarding  the  situation  of  the  Bulgars.  His  per- 
sonal study  suggested  a  plan  of  attack  which 
appeared  to  meet  both  the  strategic  and  tactical 
difficulties.  .  .  .  The  Vardar  cut  the  Macedonia 
front  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  but  with  this 
difference  between  the  sectors,  that  every  attack 
in  the  west  would  come  to  an  end  at  the  oblique 


strike  at  the  point  which  appeared  strongest,  but 
whose  possession  would  give  it  the  greatest  chances 
for  decisive  exploitation  of  an  initial  success.  If 
the  offensive,  in  short,  were  to  carry  the  peaks 
of  Dobropolje,  Sokol,  and  Veltenik  and  the  de- 
fensive system  of  Koziak,  the  assailants  would 
emerge  along  the  shortest  line  to  the  Vardar,  thus 
turning  the  curve  of  the  Tcherna,  which  would  be 
crossed  more  easily  than  in  the  lower  valley."— 
General  J.  W.  Malleterre,  Battle  of  Macedonia 
(New  York  Times  Current  History,  May  1919). — 
"The  key  to  the  Bulgarian  front  was  Uskub,  for, 
if  that  place  were  won,  the  communications  would 
be  cut  between  the  two  parts  of  the  enemy  force. 
An   advance   against   it   by   the   narrow   trench   of 
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line  of  the  Vardar  as  in  an  impasse,  whereas  an 
attack  on  the  east  would  turn  the  Vardar  and 
threaten  the  direct  routes  to  Sofia  by  way  of  the 
Struma.  But  the  Vardar  valley  was  also  the 
great  communicating  highway  between  the  Central 
Empire  and  the  Macedonian  front  by  way  of 
occupied  Serbia  and  Nish.  .  .  .  The  region  between 
the  Tcherna  and  Vardar  was  particularly  arduous; 
mountain  peaks  hardly  scaleable,  made  it  easy  to 
defend.  The  Bulgars  had  a  solid  hold  on  the 
Sokol,  the  Dobropolje,  the  Veltenik,  the  Ozena.  It 
seems  that  the  Bulgarian  and  probably  the  German 
General  Staffs  had  excl  ded  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  attack  upon  any  of  these  peaks  along 
the  Tcherna  and  that  they  were  watching  rather 
in  the  direction  of  Monastir  and  Lake  Doiran, 
from  which  an  offensive  to  break  through  seemed 
more  logical.  It  was  on  this  preconceived  idea  of 
'the  most  logical  plan'  that  the  French  command 
decided  upon  the  manoeuvre  which  was  about  to 


the  Vardar  valley  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it 
could  be  taken  only  by  a  turning  movement  from 
the  east  or  the  west.  On  the  east  such  an  opera- 
tion was  impracticable,  because  of  the  barrier  of 
the  main  Balkan  range  running  from  west  to  east. 
On  the  west  there  was  better  hope,  for  there 
the  ranges  ran  irregularly  with  a  general  direc- 
tion of  north  to  south.  .  .  .  While  the  enemy  held 
[the  great  bend  of  the  Tcherna,  containing  the 
Sclechka  Mountains,!  it  was  difficult  to  advance 
towards  Prilcp  and  the  Babuna  Pass  which  led  to 
Uskub.  The  first  stage  in  any  action  must  be 
to  clear  the  Tcherna  bend  and  the  Sclechka  range. 
Franchet  d'Espcrcy  resolved  to  make  his  attack, 
not  from  Monastir,  but  from  the  east  in  the  space 
between  the  Tcherna  and  the  Vardar.  .  .  .  His 
plan  was  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise  with  an 
attack  on  a  narrow  front,  and  in  the  event  of 
success  to  extend  his  assault  on  both  flanks  and 
make  a  push  for  the  Tcherna.  ...  To  puzzle  the 
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enemy  as  to  the  area  of  the  main  attack  the 
British  27th  Division  on  ist  September  made  a 
feint  attack,  in  the  Vardar  valley.  [His  plan  was 
evolved  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  carried  out 
with  complete  success.  (See  above:  5;  6;  below: 
8,   iv.)]" — J.   Buchan,  History   of  the   Great    War, 

V.  4.  PP-  340-341- 

(iii)  Allied  armies  attacking  in  the  mountains. — 
The  difficulties  of  the  attack  are  vividly  described 
in  the  official  report  of  the  activities  of  one  bat- 
talion, but  which  may  be  taken  for  an  account 
of  the  obstacles  faced  by  all  the  troops  engaged: 
"Access  to  the  chaos  of  rocks  that  forms  the 
peak  of  the  Sokol  is  possible  only  by  two  nar- 
row roads  upon  which  the  enemy  artillery  and 
machine  guns  are  concentrating  their  fire.  On 
the  left  the  granite  rises  perpendicularly;  the  at- 
tacking units  depart  for  the  assault,  carrying  lad- 


j 

^m 
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ders.  Balancing  themselves  on  the  irregularities  of 
the  cliff,  the  men  climb  up  under  a  barrage  fire 
of  extreme  violence.  .  .  .  The  battalion  clings  to 
a  foothold  150  yards  from  the  summit.  During 
the  whole  day  it  resists  the  enemy's  counter-ittacks. 
Only  at  10:30  in  the  evening  does  it  gain  the 
summit  by  a  vigorous  effort.  D'Esperey  had  on 
the  Dobropolje  front  the  reorganized  Serbian 
army,  reinforced  by  Jugo-Slav  units.  He  also 
used  for  the  initial  assault  two  French  divisions, 
the  One  Hundred  Twenty-second  regular  and  the 
Seventeenth  colonial.  These  troops  were  all  under 
the  command  of  Voivode  Michitch,  one  of  the 
Serbian  field  marshals.  .  .  .  The  Allied  front  di- 
rectly east  and  west  of  the  Vardar  was  held  by 
Greek,  French  and  British  troops  under  General 
Sir  George  Milne.  .  .  .  General  Milne  had  at  least 
four  British  divisions, — the  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth." — W. 
L.  McPherson,  Short  history  of  the  Great  War^  p. 
369. — The  nature  of  the  difficulties  in  the  opera- 
tions carried  out  by  these  troops  assisted  in  bring- 
ing about  the  completeness  of  the  victory.     Once 
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the  Salonika-Nish  railroad  and  the  branch  which 
led  to  Prilep  were  cut  at  Grodsko,  the  retreat  of 
the  Second  Bulgarian  Army  up  the  valley  of 
the  Vardar  river,  from  the  Lake  Doiran  region, 
was  blocked.  The  First  Army  was  also  isolated, 
and  had  no  means  of  retreat  except  over  the 
ruuuh  mountain  roads  north  to  Uskub,  which  the 
Allies  reached  before  the  armistice  went  into  effect. 

(iv)  Bulgar  army  trapped. — In  the  general  re- 
treat one  of  the  Bulgar  armies  was  especially  un- 
fortunate. "By  September  22,  the  retreat  of  the 
Bulgars  was  everywhere  becoming  a  rout  and  a 
debacle.  But  if  the  fragments  of  the  First,  Third 
and  Fourth  Bulgarian  Armies  could  get  back  into 
their  own  country,  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
famous  Eleventh  German  Army,  which  was  obliged 
to  beat  a  retreat  to  Uskub  by  a  single  road  be- 
tween Albania  and  the  Tcherna.  It  was  outstripped 
by  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  French  Army  under 
General  Henrys  and  penned  up  without  food  in 
the  high  wilderness  regions  where  the  Vardar  has 
its  source,  in  inhospitable  Albania.  The  Italian 
troops,  moreover,  closed  the  exits  from  Albania. 
After  the  Bulgarian  plenipotentiaries  had  signed 
the  capitulation  on  Sept.  30  the  Eleventh  German 
Army,  trapped  in  a  blind  caiion,  surrendered  to 
General  Henrys;  66,000  Bulgars,  including  five 
Generals  and  1,287  officers,  with  476  Germans,  of 
whom  fourteen  were  officers,  defiled  before  the 
French  Army  at  Uskub.  General  Henrys's  order 
of  the  day  on  Oct.  6  thus  summed  up  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Eleventh  Army:  'By  a  situation, 
unique  in  history,  the  Eleventh  German  Army, 
consisting  of  four  divisions,  being  entrapped  in  a 
defile  ninety  kilometers  in  length,  has  surrendered. 
To  the  creators  of  this  great  victory,  to  the  chiefs 
and  the  general  staffs  which  have  so  ably  served 
my  thought,  to  the  troops  whose  heroism  in  com- 
bat and  superhuman  energy  in  pursuit  have  van- 
quished the  enemy,  to  the  aviators  who  have 
always  kept  me  perfectly  informed  and  who  have 
spent  themselves  to  the  extreme  limit  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy,  to  the  services — particularly  the 
automobile  service — which,  by  their  faultless  func- 
tioning have  permitted  the  advance  of  the  army 
on  a  front  of  200  kilometers  and  to  a  depth 
of  150, -to  all  those  whose  devotion,  spirit  of 
absolute  sacrifice,  and  unshakable  confidence  despite 
the  isolation  of  the  distant  East,  have  made  it 
possible  to  inscribe  in  our  military  annals  the 
glorious  page  of  the  victory  of  Uskub,  thanks!' 
The  same  words  of  praise  might  be  addressed  to 
all  the  allied  troops  in  the  East." — General  J.  W. 
Malleterre,  Battle  of  Macedonia  {New  York  Times 
Current  History,  May,  1919). 

9.  Work  of  Greek  army  praised. — Both  Fran- 
chet  d'Esperey  and  General  Milne  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  large  share  borne  by  the  Greek 
army  in  the  Allied  victory  on  the  Macedonian 
front.  General  d'Esperey  wrote:  "At  the  moment 
when  the  success  of  the  offensive  operations  which 
have  been  begun  on  the  Macedonian  front  is  be- 
ing affirmed,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  brilliant  conduct  of  the  Greek 
units  which  are  taking  part  in  the  battle.  In 
particular,  the  Seres  division,  attacking  west  of 
Lake  Doiran  in  very  difficult  country,  has  just 
covered  itself  with  fresh  glory,  taking  possession 
of  extremely  strong  positions,  which  were  bitterly 
defended,  and  capturing  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners. Certain  of  these  units  have  still  further 
added  to  the  renown  which  they  had  already  won 
in  the  attack  on  the  Skra  di  Legen.  Among  the 
units  which  have  recently  arrived,  the  3Sth  Infan- 
try regiment  has  just  asserted  its  worth  by  storm- 
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ing,  in  cooperation  with  French  units,  the  impor- 
tant Preslap  massif  and  the  village  of  Zborsko. 
All  the  Greek  units,  moreover,  are  competing  with 
one  another  in  endurance  and  dash,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  soon  win  fresh  laurels." 
General  Milne  addressed  the  Greek  forces  aid- 
ing his  command  in  the  order  of  the  day  of  Sep- 
tember 20  as  follows:  "On  this,  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Greek  troops  have  fought  by 
the  side  of  the  English,  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
my  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  the  mission  entrusted  to  you.  You  have 
attacked  with  incomparable  dash  naturally  strong 
positions  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  a  stub- 
born Army.  The  result  of  your  efforts  is  already 
visible  in  the  retreat  of  the  Bulgarian  Army.  I 
thank  you  for  your  gallantry  and  tenacity,  which 
are  above  all  praise.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  you 
under  my  command." — See  also  Greece:  1917-1918. 

10.  BULGAR     ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     REQUEST     FOR 

ARMISTICE. — On  Sept.  24,  1Q18,  the  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment issued  the  following  statement  authoriz- 
ing a  request  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities: 

"Sofia,  September  24,  1918:  In  view  of  the 
conjunction  of  circumstances  which  have  recently 
arisen,  and  after  the  position  had  been  jointly 
discussed  with  all  competent  authorities,  the  Bul- 
garian Government,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  bloodshed,  authorized  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  to  propose  to  the  Generalissimo  of 
the  armies  of  the  Entente  at  Salonika  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  the  entering  into  of  nego- 
tiations for  obtaining  an  armistice  and  peace.  The 
members  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation  left  yester- 
day evening  in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the   Entente   beUigerents." 

See  also  Bulgaria:    1918   (September). 

11.  Abdication  of  King  Ferdinand. — On  Oct. 
4,  1918,  four  days  after  Bulgaria's  surrender  to 
the  Allies,  King  Ferdinand  I  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son.  The  proclamation  reads  as 
follows: 

"Sofia,  October  4,  1918:  By  reason  of  a  suc- 
cession of  events  which  have  occurred  in  my  king- 
dom and  which  demand  a  sacrifice  from  each  citi- 
zen, even  to  the  surrendering  of  one's  self  for 
the  well-being  of  all,  I  desire  to  give  as  the  first 
example  the  sacrifice  of  myself.  Despite  the  sacred 
ties  which  for  thirty-two  years  have  bound  me 
so  firmly  to  this  country,  for  whose  prosperity 
and  greatness  I  have  given  all  my  powers,  I  have 
decided  to  renounce  the  royal  Bulgarian  crown  in 
favor  of  my  eldest  son,  his  Highness  the  Prince 
Royal  Boris  of  Tirnovo.  I  call  upon  all  faithful 
subjects  and  true  patriots  to  unite  as  one  man 
about  the  throne  of  King  Boris,  to  lift  the  coun- 
try from  its  difficult  situation  and  to  elevate  new 
Bulgaria  to  the  height  to  which  it  is  predestined." 

See  also  Bulgaria:   1918. 

VI.     TURKISH    THEATER 

(a)  Mesopotamia.  —  i.  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments.— General  Marshall's  advance. — Capture 
OF  Hit  and  Salahiva. — "During  December  and  Jan- 
uary [1917-1918]  it  was  evident  that  the  Turks  were 
being  reinforced,  the  bulk  of  their  troops  being  near 
Hit,  and  as  their  strength  grew  their  patrols  were 
pushed  downstream  as  far  as  Uqbah  and  Nafata. 
I  accordingly  issued  orders  to  Major-Gcneral  Sir 
H.  T.  Brooking,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  commanding 
the  troops  on  the  Euphrates  front,  to  capture  Hit 
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and  its  garrison  as  soon  as  his  arrangements  were 
completed  and  the  state  of  the  ground  permitted. 
My  opinion  was  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in   capturing  the  town  and  driving  the  Turks  out 
of    their    positions,    but    that    the    capture    of    the 
Turkish   force  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, in  consequence  of  their  previous  experience 
at  Ramadi.    On  19th  February  troops  were  pushed 
forward   to    Uqbah,   which    was   found   evacuated, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Turkish  main  posi- 
tion  was  two  miles  above   Hit,  behind  a   depres- 
sion   known    as    Broad    Wadi,    while    about    two- 
thirds  of  his  troops  were  fifteen  miles  further  up- 
stream   at   Salahiya.    I    did   not   wish    to    commit 
our    troops    to    serious    fighting    unless    I    saw    a 
chance    of    delivering    a    severe    blow    against    the 
enemy,  and  accordingly  touch   was  ordered  to  be 
maintained   by   constant  patrolling  and   reconnais- 
sances,   while    forward    communications    were    im- 
proved and  supplies  pushed  up.    On  March  8th  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Turks  had  vacated   their 
Broad   Wadi   position,   and   were    falling    back   on 
Salahiya.     The    troops    were    accordingly    pushed 
forward,    and   the    R.F.C.,    which    co-operated    by 
bombing  and  machine-gun  fire,  caused  many  casu- 
alties and  much  confusion  amongst  the  retreating 
columns   of   the   enemy   and   their   transport.    Hit 
was    occupied   on    the    9th,   and   Salahiya    on    the 
loth,  the  Turks  retreating  to  Khan  Baghdadi.    I 
then   issued   orders   to   drive  the   enemy   as   far  as 
possible  from  Hit,  and  to  inflict  all'  possible  dam- 
age  on   him.    To   assist   in    this   object   additional 
mobile    troops,    including    a    cavalry    brigade    and 
light  armoured  motors,  were  ordered  to  Hit,  with 
instructions  to  move  by  night  and  conceal  them- 
selves   by    day,   so    that    the    enemy    might    think 
that   no    further  advance   by   my   troops   was   in- 
tended;   in    many    other   ways   efforts,    apparently 
successful,  were  made  to  deceive  the  Turks  as  to 
our  intentions.    On  the  26th  the  plan  of  operations 
was   to   make   an   attack   in   strength   against   the 
enemy's  left,  and  to  send  the  cavalry  and  armoured 
motor  cars  round  his  right  flank.    Preparations  for 
this  attack  were  nearing   completion   when   it   be- 
came  evident    that   the   enemy   had   already   com- 
menced to  withdraw  from  their  forward  positions, 
but  intended  to  make  a  stand  north-west  of  Khan 
Baghdadi.    Arrangements   for  assaulting  this  posi- 
tion  were   accordingly   made,   and  under   cover  of 
an  effective  barrage  it  was  carried  out  at  5.30  p.m., 
with   slight    loss.     Meantime    the    cavalry,   after   a 
long  and  difficult   march,  gained  the  Aleppo   road 
where   it   crosses  the   Wadi   Hauran,   shortly   after 
S   p.m.,   and  cut   off   the  enemy's  retreat   by   road 
and  river.    About   11.30  p.m.  the   Turks  launched 
a   heavy  attack   in   the   hope   of  breaking  through 
the    centre    of    the    cavalry,   but   were    completely 
repulsed   and    lost    1,000   prisoners.    By    5.30   a.m. 
next    morning    the    infantry    columns   arrived   and 
completed  the  defeat,  capturing  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,    supplies,    and    munitions    of    all    kinds. 
An    energetic    pursuit    by    the    cavalry    and    by    a 
mobile    column    in    motor-cars    was    then    carried 
out.    Haditha  was  captured  without  serious  resis- 
tance,  the   enemy   having   no   time   to   destroy   his 
ammunition  dumps  at  that  place,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning   Khan    Feheme    was    reached.     On    the    28th 
Ana    was    captured    and    another    large    dump    of 
ammunition    was    found    in    it.     The    pursuit    by 
motor  was  continued  for  73  miles  along  the  Aleppo 
road,    many    prisoners    were    taken,    the   Turks   in 
most  cases  surrendering  freely,  being  worn  out  and 
demoralized  by  the  rapidity   of   our  pursuit.    The 
total    prisoners    taken    were    the    commander   and 
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staff  of  the  soth  Turkish  Division,  the  command- 
ant of  Ana,  two  rej^imcntul  commanders,  2ij  offi- 
cers, and  5,02  2  other  ranks,  inclusive  of  Germans. 
Twelve  guns,  47  machine  Runs,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  rifles,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  also 
captured.  The  amount  of  ammunition  found  at 
Ana  being  too  large  to  be  brought  away,  was 
blown  up,  and  on  30th  March  the  troops  were 
gradually  withdrawn  down  the  Euphrates  to  pre- 
viously arranged  positions." — General  Sir  William 
Marshall,  Dispatch,  Apr.  15,  1Q18. 

2.  Minor  oper..\tions. — "In  addition  to  .  .  . 
operations  on  the  Diala,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates, 
and  .  .  .  activities  towards  Kirmanshah,  .  .  . 
numerous  minor  operations  have  been  carried  out 
on  all  fronts.  These  consisted  generally  of  recon- 
naissances by  cavaliy  and  light  armoured  motor- 
cars and  by  bombing  raids  by  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  At  the  end  of  March  manoeuvres  under 
war  conditions  were  carried  out  on  a  large  scale 
near  Tckrit,  but  the  Turks  in  that  area  withdrew 


niya  might  be  brought  more  closely  into  the  sphere 
of  British  influence  and  that  pro-Turk  sympa- 
thizers might  be  expelled.  .  .  .  Meantime,  the 
development  of  the  Hilla  area  has  proceeded  apace. 
Many  hundred  tons  of  seed  grain  have  been 
planted,  and  to  assist  in  bringing  the  harvest  into 
Baghdad  a  branch  line  down  to  Hilla  is  being 
made,  which  is  expected  to  be  open  for  traffic 
by  the  middle  of  May.  .  .  .  The  riverain  tribes 
of  the  Euphrates  had  long  been  independent,  and 
though  the  capture  of  Feludja  and  Ramadi  had 
produced  a  very  marked  effect  upon  them,  and 
checked  any  serious  attempt  at  hostile  action, 
nevertheless  certain  minor  punitive  operations  had 
been  necessitated.  These  took  the  form  of  dis- 
patching small  columns  of  all  arms,  assisted  by 
river  gunboats,  by  means  of  which  the  towers 
of  recalcitrant  chiefs  were  demolished  and  the 
tribe  in  question  punished.  Five  such  expeditions 
were  sent  out  from  Nasiriya  between  November 
and    February,    and    were    uniformly    successful. 


BULGARIAN  TROOPS  ENTERING  A  MACEDONIAN  TOWN 


northwards  before  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  In 
the  time  of  my  predecessor,  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  Percy  Cox,  had  strongly  urged  that 
the  whole  of  the  Euphrates  line  from  Feludja  to 
Nasiriya  should  be  brought  under  military  and 
civil  control,  but  at  that  time  circumstances  did 
not  permit  of  any  extension  of  our  military  re- 
sponsibilities. By  the  middle  of  December,  191 7, 
however,  the  military  position  had  completely 
changed,  owing  to  the  magnificent  successes  gained 
by  General  AUenby  in  Palestine.  I  therefore  con- 
sidered that  the  time  was  ripe  to  establish  a 
firm  control  of  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  and  by 
that  means  encourage  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  in  that  area. 
To  that  end  I  issued  orders  for  troops  to  be  dis- 
patched from  Nasiriya  and  Baghdad  to  garrison 
various  villages,  thus  establishing  through  com- 
munication by  river  between  Basra  and  Feludja 
and  controlling  the  development  of  local  resources 
throughout  the  lower  Euphrates  valley.  The  ex- 
tension of  military  control  over  this  area  was 
also  desirable  in  order  that  the  shaikhs  of  impor- 
tant towns  like  Kerbela,  Nedjef,  Hilla,  and  Diwa- 


Though  of  a  minor  nature,  nevertheless  they 
taxed  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  troops 
employed.  A  portion  of  this  Force  is  maintained 
along  the  Karun  river,  primarily  to  protect  the 
oilfields  near  Tembi,  but  also  to  maintain  order 
in  Ahwaz,  Shushtar,  and  Dizful.  In  this  work  the 
troops  have  been  markedly  successful  A  disturb- 
ance occurred  at  Shushtar  on  November  2nd,  dur- 
ing which  the  British  Consulate  was  threatened, 
but  it  was  quickly  and  easily  suppressed,  thanks 
to  the  energetic  action  of  the  officers  in  respon- 
sible positions,  and  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  troops  employed  performed  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult march  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  line  of  communication  defences  along 
both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  has  been  carried 
out  with  marked  efficiency.  Though  the  work  has 
at  times  been  arduous,  and  often  more  monoto- 
nous than  that  of  troops  employed  in  forward  areas, 
the  inability  of  enemy  agents  to  cause  even  the 
slightest  damage  or  delay  on  the  lines  of  com- 
munication redounds  to  the  vigilance  and  credit 
of  all  concerned.  On  the  Tigris  the  only  trouble 
caused  has  been  due  to  losses  by  theft  from  trains 
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and  boats,  especially  between  Kurna  and  Amara. 
This  district  is  inhabited  by  marsh  tribes,  who  in 
their  native  swamps  are  afforded  complete  im- 
munity against  attack  by  land,  as  they  retreat 
rapidly  into  their  boats,  leaving  nothing  of  value 
behind." — Ibid. 

3.  Primitive  blockade  of  Nedjef.— To  pun- 
ish the  murder  of  a  poHtical  officer  at  Nedjef,  "a 
strict  blockade  was  .  .  .  ordered  and  the  out- 
side water  supply  cut  off.  Picquets  were  estab- 
lished round  the  town  with  barbed  wire  connect- 
ing them,  and  these  effectually  stopped  ingress  or 
egress.  There  were  two  attempts  of  the  insur- 
gents to  break  out  through  the  blockade  line,  but 
these  were  effectually  stopped,  dominating  mounds 
were  assaulted  and  held  by  our  troops,  and  gradu- 
ally the  blockade  line  closed  in  and  occupied  the 
bastions  of  the  w&lls  as  well  as  holding  the  en- 
trance gates.  Every  consideration  was  shown  to 
the  holy  Ulema  and  to  the  theological  students 
(most  of  whom  were  Persian  subjects) ,  and  had 
it  been  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities  all 
these  would  have  been  given  an  asylum.  The 
loyal  inhabitants,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ulema, 
determined,  however,  to  rid  themselves  and  their 
sacred  city  of  .  .  .  evil-doers,  and  eventually  by 
13th  April  the  proscribed  persons  had  been  handed 
over  and  the  blockade  was  raised.  The  instigators 
of  the  murder  and  the  actual  murderers  were 
brought  before  a  military  court  to  answer  for 
their  deeds,  and  as  a  result  of  the  trial  eleven 
were  condemned  to  death  and  duly  executed,  seven 
others  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  three 
were  deported;  in  addition,  a  number  of  undesir- 
ables were  sent  out  of  the  country." — General  Sir 
William  Marshall,  Dispatch,  Oct.   1,  1918. 

4.  Safeguarding  the  Persian  line.— -"On  the 
Persian  border  certain  tribes,  notably  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Sinjabis,  were  inclined  to  be  trouble- 
some. .  .  .  The  Guran  confederation  (which  in- 
cludes the  Kalkhanis)  was  reported  on  the  19th 
April  to  be  about  to  take  action  against  the  pro- 
enemy  sections  of  the  Sinjabis.  I  decided  there- 
fore to  support  these  friendly  tribesmen  in  their 
action,  and  dispatched  a  small  column  of  all  arms 
to  co-operate.  On  the  25th  April  a  brief  action 
took  place  with  eminently  satisfactory  results.  The 
Sinjabis  were  defeated  and  suffered  heavy  casu- 
alties .  .  .  and  our  line  of  communications  into 
Persia  was  safeguarded  from  serious  raiding. 
Again,  with  the  object  of  making  the  Persian 
line  of  communication  more  secure,  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  the  Kara 
Tepe-Kifri-Tuz  Kermatli  area  and  to  hold  both 
Kifri  and  Tuz  for  the  future." — Ibid. 

5.  British  offensive  operations. — "The  gen- 
eral plan  of  operations  decided  upon  was  to  simu- 
late a  converging  attack  upon  Kara  Tepe  and 
Kifri,  but  in  reality  to  strike  first  at  the  more 
distant  objectives  of  Abu  Gharaib  and  Tuz  Ker- 
matli, with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  and  deal- 
ing subsequently  with  any  hostile  forces  south- 
east and  east  of  these  places.  This  plan  was  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  various  col- 
umns. Preliminary  movements  were  delayed  by 
rain  in  the  middle  of  April,  but  all  columns  were 
concentrated  at  their  respective  positions  of  as- 
sembly by  the  2Sth  of  that  month.  Secrecy  was 
well  maintained,  and  the  Turks  appeared  to  be 
in  ignorance  of  the  impending  attack.  The  opera- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Lieut.-General  Sir  R.  G. 
Egerton  .  .  .  and  by  the  morning  of  26th  April 
he  had  completed  the  deployment  of  the  troops 
selected  for  the   operation.    A  small  column   was 


sent  up  the  Adhaim  River  to  indu?e  the  Turks 
to  strengthen  and  hold  their  Abu  Gharaib  de- 
fences. .  .  .  The  Abu  Gharaib  position  .  .  . 
[was],  however,  .  .  .  abandoned  by  the  Turks, 
and  its  retreating  garrison  was  discovered  and 
bombed  by  our  aeroplanes.  .  .  .  [A]  detached 
force  on  the  Lesser  Naft  came  in  contact  with 
the  Turks  retreating  from  Kara  Tepe,  and  ful- 
filled its  mission  by  heading  them  off  from  their 
direct  line  of  retreat.  The  6th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
under  Brig. -General  P.  HoUand-Pryor,  .  .  .  after 
an  arduous  night  march,  overtook  the  Turks  who 
had  retreated  from  Abu  Gharaib  and  had  taken 
up  a  defensive  position  at  Kulawand,  covering 
Tuz  Kermatli  from  the  south-east.  Feigning  a 
frontal  attack,  whilst  gradually  working  round 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  our  cavalry  cut  the  ene- 
my's lines  of  retreat  and  then  charged  right  through 
his  infantry,  killing  some  200,  including  two  bat- 
tahon  commanders,  and  capturing  565  prisoners, 
a  mountain  gun,  and  considerable  booty.  After 
reconnoitering  the  Ak  Su  with  cavalry  and  light 
armoured  motor  cars,  and  finding  the  trenches 
south  of  Tuz  Kermatli  strongly  held,  the  cavalry 
fell  back  on  the  main  column,  which  was  biv- 
ouacked four  miles  south  of  Kulawand.  This 
retrograde  movement  was  made  with  the  object 
of  inducing  the  Turks  to  believe  that  our  forces, 
as  in  previous  operations,  would  retire  to  their 
original  positions.  The  move  evidently  had  the 
desired  effect,  completely  deceiving  the  enemy  and 
inducing  him  to  remain  in  his  position  at  Tuz 
Kermath,  and  even  to  reinforce  it  by  bringing 
up  troops  from  Kirkuk.  The  small  columns  operat- 
ing on  the  right  had  conformed  to  the  general 
forward  movement  on  the  27th,  and  before  dark- 
ness on  that  date  had  reached  Chaman  Kupri 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Diala,  respectively. 
Kifri  was  occupied  unopposed  on  the  28th,  where 
some  70  sick  Turks  were  found.  The  coal  mines 
had  been  flooded,  but  were  otherwise  undamaged. 
The  attack  on  the  enemy  position  was  arranged 
for  the  2gth,  and  was  fought  in  two  main  parts, 
viz.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Ak  Su.  On  the  left 
bank  a  detached  force  attacked  the  enemy  and 
drove  him  with  loss  across  the  river  to  Tuz  Ker- 
math, whilst  some  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun 
remained  in  our  hands.  The  main  attack,  how- 
ever, was  made  on  the  right  bank  against  the 
Yanijah  Buyuk  position,  and  was  carried  out  with 
great  dash  by  the  38th  Infantry  Brigade,  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  low-flying 
aeroplanes.  The  Turks  made  a  stout  resistance, 
but  the  infantry  advanced  under  heavy  artillery 
and  machine-'gun  fire  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  in  the  most  perfect  order.  By  7  a.m.  the 
position  was  carried,  and  the  Lancashire  men, 
pressing  on  in  pursuit,  entered  Tuz  Kermatli,  cap- 
turing the  major  portion  of  the  Turkish  forces. 
The  cavalry  and  cyclists  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  remnants,  who  were  endeavouring  to  get  away 
through  the  hills,  and  captured  many  prisoners 
and  much  transport.  The  enemy  suffered  severely, 
over  200  dead  being  buried  by  us  alone,  while 
1,300  prisoners,  12  field  guns,  20  machine  guns, 
and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  fell  into  our 
hands.  Reconnaissances  carried  out  on  the  30th 
showed  that  the  Turks  farther  north  were  retir- 
ing on  Kirkuk,  and  had  withdrawn  from  Tauq. 
The  task  which  I  had  set  the  troops  was  there- 
fore satisfactorily  completed,  and  the  whole  area 
completely  cleared  of  the  enemy.  However,  on 
receipt  of  instructions  to  continue  the  pressure 
and   to    capture    Kirkuk    (130    miles   distant    from 
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railhead),  some  readjustment  of  the  troops  be- 
came necessary  in  order  to  make  the  supply  situ- 
ation at  all  possible.  Further  action  was  also 
delayed  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was 
very  stormy  and  wet  durinp:  the  first  week  of 
May;  indeed,  on  the  7th  torrential  rain  caused 
heavy  floods  in  the  rivers,  which  washed  away 
the  temporary  bridges.  Notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ficulty, reconnaissances  were  pushed  forward,  and 
on  the  5th  May  found  the  Turks  holding  a  posi- 
tion at  Taza  Khurmatli;  but  this  force,  evidently 
a  small  rearguard,  withdrew  at  dusk,  and  the 
place  was  occupied  by  our  troops  gn  the  6th. 
The  cavalry  pushed  on  ahead  and  got  astride  of 
the  southerly  road  leading  from  Kirkuk  to  Altun 
Kupri.  Some  opposition  was  encountered,  but  the 
Turks  continued  to  withdraw,  and  our  main  body 
that  night  bivouacked  seven  miles  north  of  Taza 
Khurmatli,  after  having  done  a  28-mile  march. 
During  this  period  the  First  Corps,  to  which  was 
attached  the  7th  Cavalry  Brigade,  continued  to 
threaten  the  Turkish  positions  on  the  Tigris  and 
to  hold  the  enemy  there  to  his  ground." — Ibid. 

6.    British  capture  Kirkuk. — "On  the  7th  our 
leading    ,troops    entered    Kirkuk    unopposed,    the 
Turks    having    retired    from    it    during    the    night 
of    6th-7th,    leaving    behind    them    600    sick    and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  were  in  a  deplorable  sani- 
tary   condition,    and   were    suffering    greatly    from 
malnutrition.    A  large  amount  of  ammunition  and 
equipment    was    also     captured.     Cavalry    patrols 
pushing  forward  got  into  touch  with  the  Turkish 
rearguard,   but  the  state  of  the  ground   precluded 
any  large  movements.    On  the  Sth  our  main  body 
reached   Kirkuk,   and   the   Turks   withdrew   across 
the    Lesser    Zab,    having    prepared    the    bridge    at 
Altun    Kupri    for   demolition.    Difficulties   of   sup- 
ply, due  to  distance  and  state  of  the  ground,  now 
made  it  imperative  to  stop  further  pursuit.   Kirkuk 
was  in  an  indescribably  filthy  condition,  and  star- 
vation was  rife  amongst  the  inhabitants;  our  troops 
therefore   were  kept   very  busy  in   sanitary   meas- 
ures, town  control,  salving  and  destruction  of  mili- 
tary   material,    as    well    as    in    the    evacuation    of 
prisoners  and  refugees.    For  a  time  a  small  mobile 
column  was  left  as  a  garrison  after  the  main  force 
had   been   withdrawn,   but,   though   it   was   politi- 
cally  desirable   to   continue   in   occupation   of   this 
centre  of   Kurdistan,  military  considerations  made 
this   impracticable — all   possible   transport    was   re- 
quired to   fulfil   the  role  allotted   to   us  in   Persia, 
and  on  the  24th  May  the  last  of  our  troops  with- 
drew  from   Kirkuk.    Before   the   final   withdrawal 
all  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  feared  the  return 
of  the  Turks  were  evacuated  as  refugees  by  their 
own    express    desire.     Those    who    took    advantage 
of  our  offer  numbered  nearly   1,600,  and  included 
Chaldeans,  Armenians,  and  Mohammedans." — Gen- 
eral Sir  William  Marshall,  Dispatch,  Oct.   i,  1918. 
7.  The  Caspian  column. — "Dunster"  force. — 
"By    the    end    of    May    the    road    to    Hamadan 
became    possible,    and,    the    matter    being    urgent, 
I    sent    forward    troops    in    Ford    vans   as    far    as 
Kasvin    to    take    over    that    place    (which    covers 
Teheran  from  the  north  and  west)    from   Colonel 
Bicherakov,  whose  detachment  comprised  the  rear- 
guard   of    the    Russian    troops    evacuating    Persia. 
We  were  now  embarking  on  an  operation  of  great 
difficulty.    From  railhead  to  the  Caspian  and  En- 
zeli   is,   by   the    road,   nearly    700   miles,   and   this 
road,   west   of    Hamadan,   is   unmetalled   and   tra- 
verses   rocky    passes,    swift-running    streams,    and 
broad   alluvial   valleys;    bridges    had   been   broken 
and  blown  up,  so   that  temporary  expedients  for 


crossing   had  to   be   devised.    One   at   least   of   the 
passes   is    over    7,000   feet,   and   the    rocky    nature 
of   the   ground   encountered   on   many   stretches  of 
the   road   wore   out   tyres  with   alarming   rapidity. 
The   country   in   the   immediate   neighbourhood   of 
the   road   was   famine-stricken,   and   not   only   was 
the  food  situation  an  anxious  one,  but  much  trans- 
port   was    required    for    the    supply    of    petrol,    oil, 
spare   parts,   ordnance   stores,   and   the    many    and 
varied   articles  of   equipment    necessary    for  main- 
taining a  force  in  the  field.    On   ist  June  General 
Dunsterville's  Mission  arrived  at  Kasvin,  then  oc- 
cupied   by    Colonel    Bicherakov's    Partisans,    some 
1,200   strong,   together   with   weak   British   detach- 
ments.    On    the    Sth    June    the    Russians   marched 
from   Kasvin  with   the   intention   of  proceeding  to 
Enzeli    and    thence    by    ship    to    Baku.     A    small 
British  detachment  accompanied  them.    On  reach- 
ing Mandjil  three  days  later  this  force  found  the 
bridge  at  that  place  held  by  a  Gilan  tribe  named 
the    Jangalis,    with    whom    were    several    German 
officers.     After   a   vain   attempt   to   parley   on   the 
part   of   the   Germans,  the   Russians  attacked,  and 
after   capturing  the   Mandjil   bridge  pushed  on   to 
Resht  and  Enzeli,  assisted  by  our  light  armoured 
cars.    The   moral   effect    of    this  small   action   was 
out   of  all   proportion   to   its  military   importance, 
and  for  a  time  kept  in  order  the  Jangali  leaders, 
who  had  previously  been  bolstered  up  by  a  ficti- 
tious prestige.    The   closely-wooded  nature   of   the 
country    round    Resht    which    they    inhabit    gives 
them  a  sense  of  security  which  they  endeavoured 
to    turn    to    account    by    sniping   at    our    convoys 
which   were  being  sent   to   Enzeli;   but  no  serious 
trouble  arose  until  20th  July,  when  they  attacked 
a  small  British  detachment  at  Resht,  together  with 
the    British    Consulate    and    Bank    at    that    place. 
After   some    hand-to-hand    street   fighting    the   at- 
tack  was  beaten  off,  and   over   100  Jangalis  were 
killed.    Our  Hampshire  and  Gurkha  troops  fought 
extremely  well,  and  the  Jangalis  .  .  .  made  an  agree- 
ment not  to  assist  the  Turks  any  further.    During 
June   small   detachments  were  dispatched  to  Bijar 
and  Miane  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  possible  activ- 
ities of  the  Turks  against  my  lengthy  line  of  com- 
munications   in    Persia,   and   to    establish    friendly 
relations  with  the  local  tribes.   ...   On  3rd  July 
Colonel   Bicherakov  sailed  from   Enzeli   for  Alyat, 
35   miles  south-west  of  Baku.    He  had  previously 
accepted   the   post   of   Commander-in-Chief  of   the 
Red    Army    of    the    Caucasus.    At    this   time    the 
Government   of   Baku  was  purely   Bolshevik,  and 
strongly   opposed  to   British  intervention.    Various 
small  actions  were  fought  near  Baku  during  July 
between  the  Tartars  and  Turks  on  one  side,  and 
the   Russians   and   Armenians  on    the    other;    but, 
owing    to    existing    disorganization,    the    resistance 
offered,  with  the  exception  of  Bicherakov's  troops, 
was  ineffective,   and  proved  powerless  to   prevent 
Baku    being    seriously    threatened.     On    26th    July 
a   coiip  d'etat  took  place,  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment being  overthrown  and  its  place  taken  by  a 
Centro-Caspian    Dictatorship.    The   latter   at   once 
appealed  for  British  aid,  but  before  it  could  arrive 
Bicherakov    was    convinced    that    the    fall    of    the 
town   was   inevitable,   .    .    .   drew    off   his    detach- 
ment to  the  north  and  moved  along  the  coast  of 
the  Caspian   towards  Derbend." — Ibid. 

8.  Defense  of  Baku. — British  vv'ithdrawal. — 
"What  news  filtered  through  from  Baku  was  now 
very  meagre,  but  the  Turks  were  slow  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  in  occupying  the 
town,  and,  though  a  landing  of  British  troops  now 
seemed   impracticable,  a   small  mission   of   British 
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officers  with  one  platoon  as  escort  was  dispatched 
to  report  on  the  situation.  These  landed  in  Baku 
on  4th  August  .  .  .  and  a  Turkish  attack  on 
the  following  day  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
Further  British  reinforcements  were  sent  during 
the  remainder  of  August,  but  their  numbers  were 
restricted  by  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  great 
length  and  difficulties  of  the  Persian  line  of  com- 
munication. ...  On  26th  August  the  Turks  at- 
tacked with  considerable  determination  a  pro- 
nounced salient  in  the  line;  they  were  well  sup- 
ported by  their  artillery  and  charged  home  with 
the  bayonet.  This  point  was  most  gallantly  held 
by  a  British  company  against  odds  of  five  to  one, 
unsupported  by  local  Baku  troops  who  should 
have  been  there  in  reserve.  The  company  suf- 
fered heavy  casualties  before  being  obliged  to  with- 
draw. On  31st  August  the  Turks  made  two  fur- 
ther attacks,  which  were  beaten  off  with  heavy 
loss  by  British  and  Russian  troops,  who  were, 
however,  subsequently  compelled  to  give  ground 
owing  to  the  exposure  of  their  flank  resultant  on 
the  withdrawal  of  some  Armenian  battahons.  On 
ist  September  further  ground  was  lost,  our  troops 
being  forced  back  fighting  against  heavy  odds 
without  any  efficient  support  from  our  local  Allies. 
During  all  these  attacks  the  Turks  lost  heavily, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  September  that  they 
again  attacked,  after  receiving  large  reinforce- 
ments. On  this  date  they  succeeded  in  scahng  the 
heights,  driving  out  the  Armenian  troops  opposed 
to  them  with  little  difficulty,  and  thereby  caus- 
ing a  readjustment  of  the  British  line  to  save  a 
menaced  fiank.  On  this  flank  three  very  weak 
British  companies  held  out  all  day  on  the  last 
ridge  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  under  heavy 
shell-fire  and  against  repeated  attacks  by  the  main 
strength  of  the  Turks.  From  this  ridge  the  town 
and  harbour  are  completely  dominated,  and  its 
possession  was  of  great  importance.  An  attack 
by  the  enemy  on  the  centre  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  rifle-fire.  A  counter-attack  by  Brit- 
ish, Russians,  and  Armenians  in  this  vicinity  failed 
through  the  British  and  Russians  losing  all  their 
officers  as  well  as  sustaining  heavy  casualties  in 
the  ranks,  while  Turkish  artillery  fire  arrested  the 
advance  of  the  Armenian  troops  at  an  early  stage. 
...  At  4  p.m.  it  became  evident  that  the  Turks, 
who  had  been  attacking  since  dawn,  were  fought 
to  a  standstill,  and  could  do  no  more  than  occupy 
the  positions  they  had  gained.  Had  an  effective 
counter-attack  now  been  possible,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  Turks  could  have  withstood  it, 
but  every  British  rifle  was  in  the  line,  and  the 
Russian  and  Armenian  troops  were  by  this  time 
incapable  of  any  further  effective  action.  The 
town  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  occu- 
pied all  the  high  ground,  and  could  shell  the  ship- 
ping in  the  port  at  ranges  of  3,000-5,000  yards.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  evacuate  the  British  de- 
tachment. This  decision  was  communicated  to  the- 
Baku  Government.  By  8  p.m.  all  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  carried  on  board.  Troops  and  guns  were 
then  embarked,  and  by  10  p.m.  all  were  on  board 
the  three  ships  which  had,  since  our  arrival  at 
Baku,  been  ear-marked  for  our  use.  These  three 
ships  sailed  without  lights,  closely  followed  by 
another  in  which  it  had  been  possible  to  collect 
explosives  and  ammunition.  This  latter  ship  was 
hit  by  gunfire  from  the  guardship  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  but  the  others  slipped  away  un- 
scathed, and  all  four  arrived  safely  at  Enzeli.  This 
British  detachment  had  denied  to  the  enemy  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  the  town  of  Baku  with  its 


very  valuable  oilfields,  and  had  caused  heavy 
casualties  to  the  Turks,  who  were  compelled  to 
bring  up  a  force  of  considerable  numerical  supe- 
riority before  the  capture  of  the  place  could  be 
effected." — Ibid. — See  below:  b,  6,  to  b,  9. 

9.  Assyrians  at  Urmia. — Occupation  of  Miane 
BY  Turks. — "A  road  runs  through  .  .  .  [Bijar] 
to  the  Urmia  district,  where  it  was  known  that 
the  Assyrians,  Nestorians,  and  Jelus  had  been 
successfully  resisting  the  Turks  during  the  earlier 
summer  months.  In  July  it  was  decided  to  get 
into  communication  with  these  tribes  by  aero- 
plane, and  to  send  them  by  convoy  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  ammunition,  machine  guns,  and 
money.  This  convoy  reached  Sain  Kala  on  23rd 
July,  but  the  Assyrians  were  10  days  late  in  meet- 
ing it,  and  their  eventual  arrival  coincided  with 
the  occupation  of  Urmia  by  the  Turks,  who  drove 
all  the  Assyrians  out,  massacring  many  and  pur- 
suing them  along  the  road  to  Sain  Kala  until 
checked  by  our  advanced  troops.  The  whole  of 
the  Assyrians  who  survived — men,  women,  and 
children — then  poured  along  the  Sain  Kala-Bijar 
road  from  3rd  August  onwards,  and  eventually 
over  50,000  arrived  at  Bijar,  whence  they  were 
evacuated  unmolested  to  Hamadan,  Large  num- 
bers unfortunately  died  from  cholera  and  priva- 
tion on  the  way.  After  a  few  days'  rest  and  food 
all  were  evacuated  in  batches  of  3,ooq  at  a  time 
down  the  Persian  line  of  communication  to 
Bakuba,  where  a  large  refugee  camp  had  been 
formed.  Men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  organ- 
ized into  a  fighting  force,  and  others  were  employed 
at  work  on  the  roads  and  elsewhere.  Their  feed- 
ing on  the  way  threw  a  great  strain  on  my  sup- 
ply staff,  and  practically  denuded  the  reserves  of 
supplies  which  had  been  collected  for  our  winter 
use.  The  able  manner  in  which  this  undisciplined 
mob  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  dealt  with 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  staff  of  the  Persian 
line  of  communication.  I  had  also  kept  a  detach- 
ment at  Miane,  on  the  Kasvin-Tabriz  road,  and 
by  the  end  of  August  I  received  information  that 
the  Turks  in  Tabriz  were  collecting  transport,  and 
presumed  that  their  intention  was  to  endeavour 
to  raid  my  vulnerable  line  of  communication  in 
the  direction  of  Kasvin.  ...  I  had  only  ex- 
tremely weak  parties  between  Kasvin  and  Tabriz. 
On  5th  September  the  Turks  attacked  an  advanced 
post  of  irregulars  on  the  road  some  45  miles  north- 
west of  Miane.  This  was  driven  in,  and  during 
the  next  few  days  my  advanced  troops  gradually 
fell  back  fighting  before  superior  numbers  of 
Turks,  who  occupied  Miane  on  Qth  September, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  to  the  south  of  it. 
By  this  time,  however,  I  had  been  able  to  push 
reinforcements  forward,  and  brought  the  Turkish 
advance  to  a  standstill." — Ibid. 

10.  British  guarding  the  oil  fields. — "My  re- 
lations with  the  Bakhtiari  Khans,  to  whom  are 
entrusted  the  safeguarding  of  the  oilfields  near 
Ahwaz,  .  .  .  remained  most  cordial,  and  in  order 
to  coerce  the  Kuhgalus,  a  tribe  who  had  been 
causing  the  friendly  Ilkhani  of  the  Bakhtiari  some 
annoyance,  and  at  the  same  time  restore  security 
along  the  Ahwaz-Ispahan  road,  I  placed  during 
June  and  July  a  section  of  mountain  artillery  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ilkhani.  The  results  were  pre- 
eminently satisfactory,  and  it  is  worthy  of  record 
that  this  section  of  an  Indian  mountain  battery 
in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  3QS  miles  in  28  marching  days,  and  re- 
turned with  men  and  animals  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.    The  defence  of   the   line  of  communications 
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on  both  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  been  ably  per- 
formed. Trouble  from  riverain  tribes  is  now  almost 
unknown.  In  so  far  as  the  climate  has  permitted, 
progressive  military  training  has  been  carried  out 
by  all  formations  since  the  cessation  of  active 
operations  in  May  last.  A  special  feature  of  this 
has  been  the  development  of  schools  of  instruc- 
tion."— General  Sir  William  Marshall,  Dispatch, 
Odt.   I,  1918. 

(b)  Caucasus  and  Turkestan. — Armenia  and 
Persia. — "The  Caucasus  and  the  territory  across 
the  Caspian  did  not  escape  the  storm  that  shat- 
tered the  Russian  Empire.  ...  Of  course,  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Revolution  in- 
tended to  include  the  Caucasus  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Russian  Republic,  but  even  before  the  wave 
of  Bolshevism  had  swept  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment from  power,  the  people  of  the  Caucasus  had 
show'n  signs  that  they  had  ideas  of  their  own 
as  to  their  future  status.  However  bitter  the 
hereditary  feud  between  the  Tartars  and  the 
Armenians  may  be,  they  both  had  one  aspiration 
in  common,  and  that  was  separation  from  Russia. 
...  A  hundred  years  of  Russian  rule  had  failed 
to  suppress  Georgian  nationalism." — F.  J.  F. 
French,  From  Whitehall  to  the  Caspian. — See  also 
Caucasus:  igiy-igig. 

1.  Political  changes  following  Russian  col- 
lapse.— "With  the  disappearance  of  the  Russian 
Republic  [under  Kerensky]  there  naturally  ensued 
a  state  of  chaos  in  the  territories  surrounding  the 
Caspian.  Nationalism  asserted  itself  among  the 
various  races,  and  political  disintegration  followed. 
The  first  government  established  was  known  as 
the  Central  Caspian  Government.  On  the  east- 
ern side,  in  Transcaspia,  a  similar  independent  gov- 
ernment known  by  the  name  of  that  province  was 
formed.  But  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  deal  with 
the  various  kaleidoscopic  political  changes  which 
took  place  when  chaos  and  confusion  reigned.  They 
are  mentioned  merely  as  an  aid  to  understand  the 
situation  in  July,  igiS,  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. In  the  north  the  province  of  Astrakhan  went 
over  to  the  Bolsheviks,  and  it  still  remains  a  part 
of  Soviet  Russia." — Ibid. 

2.  Armenian-Bolshevist  massacre  of  Ta- 
tars.— "Whether  Bolshevism  [which  was  a  doc- 
trine antagonistic  to  the  Mohammedan  Tatar] 
appealed  to  the  Armenian  temperament  or  not  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  two  facts  are  established. 
One  is  that  the  Armenians  throughout  Russia 
have  contributed  a  large  percentage  of  the  Bol- 
shevik commissares.  The  other  is  that  they  have 
used  Bolshevism  for  their  own  ends.  Thus,  when 
in  March,  1918,  the  Bolshevik  forces  invaded 
Transcaucasia  the  Armenians  joined  them.  Then 
there  resulted  a  massacre  of  the  Tartars  in  Baku. 
.  .  .  The  sympathy  in  the  West  is  almost  entirely 
pro-Armenian.  There  are  Jews  who  plead  the 
case  for  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  yet  in  my  ex- 
perience the  only  Armenian  sympathizers  I  have 
found  are  those  who  have  never  come  in  contact 
with  them.  .  .  .  What  was  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  Transcaucasia  to  do  in  March,  1918? 
Bolshevik  troops  and  Armenians  were  slaughtering 
them.  The  Russian  Caspian  flotilla  bombarded 
their  homes.  Where  were  they  to  get  help  from? 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a  British  force  in  North- 
ern Persia,  but  it  was  a  force  which  had  nothing 
to  spare  for  the  Caucasus.  Can  they  be  blamed, 
then,  if  they  invited  their  Mussulman  co-religion- 
ists, to  their  aid?  It  is  impossible  to  judge  these 
people  by  Western  standards.  It  is  unfair  to 
forget  the  feud  of  centuries  which  exists  between 
them.  .  .  .  Their  way  of  settling  their  differences 


is  not  ours.     We  should  not   forget  the  traditions 
which  have  passed  from  sire  to  son." — Ibid. 

3.  Western  Caucasus. — In  "the  western  Cau- 
casus, where  the  Georgians  predominate  .  .  .  the 
land  question  was  the  main  factor  in  the  situation. 
.  .  .  With  the  revolution  came  the  confiscation  of 
estates  and  the  establishment  of  peasant  propri- 
etorships. With  the  fall  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment came  the  Bolshevik  propaganda.  To  this 
latter  the  Georgian  peasants  were  not  deaf,  but 
they  did  not  fall  victims  to  it  like  the  peasants 
of  Great  Russia.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  even  after  the  revolution  there  still  existed 
some  bond  of  sympathy  with  their  former  lords 
and  masters,  the  nobles.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was 
due  to  their  inherited  spirit  of  nationalism.  Russia 
had  broken,  and  the  hour  had  struck  for  the 
assertion  of  Georgia  as  a  nation  once  again.  But 
nevertheless  the  Georgians  have  'flirted'  with  Bol- 
shevism. It  was  among  the  Russian  working- 
classes  throughout  the  Caucasus  that  by  far  the 
larger  majority  of  sympathisers  with  the  Bolshevik 
movement  w^ere  found." — Ibid. — See  also  Georgia, 
Republic  of;  1800-1918. 

4.  Turkish  invasion,  an  opportunity  for 
racial  outbreak. — "History  presents  no  picture 
of  confusion  hke  that  which  existed  in  this  part 
of  the  world  when  the  Turks  invaded  the  country 
in  August,  1918.  Its  inhabitants  had  been  subjects 
of  one  of  the  powers  in  the  Entente  group,  of  a 
power  that  had  vanished  into  night.  The  Turks 
invaded  the  country  as  the  enemies  of  the  En- 
tente and  as  the  protectors  of  their  Mussulman 
co-religionists.  The  war  between  the  two  great 
groups  of  powers  was  still  in  progress.  Bolshevik 
Russia  had  made  peace  with  Germany,  but  was 
intent  on  absorbing  the  various  nationalities  which 
had  been  the  offspring  of  the  revolution  and  its 
collapse.  These  latter  nationalities,  despite  the 
fact  that  within  them  were  movements  for  a  re- 
united Russia,  and  even  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  w^ere  bent  on  the  achievement  of  their 
sovereign  independence.  In  addition,  they  were 
contending  against  Bolshevism  from  within  and 
against  Central  Russia  from  without.  They  knew 
not  what  to  expect,  for  the  star  of  the  Central 
Powers  was  setting.  Such  a  situation  would  not 
naturally  tend  to  diminish  their  inter-tribal  hatred 
or  to  diminish  their  internecine  proclivities.  With 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Baku  in  August,  1918, 
the  opportunity  came  to  avenge  the  massacre  of 
the  Tartars  in  March  of  the  same  year.  Nuri 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief,  gave  the 
Tartars  the  hint,  and  once  more  in  the  tragic 
history  of  that  city  its  streets  ran  red  with  blood. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  three  days  in  which 
the  demons  of  race  hatred,  religious  fanaticism,  and 
vengeance  were  let  loose  fifteen  thousand  people 
were   massacred." — Ibid. 

5.  New  repitblics  created. — "Out  of  this  chaotic 
situation  there  were  evolved  then  'governments' 
or,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  'republics' — in  the 
northern  Caucasus  the  Don,  the  Kuban,  the  Ters- 
key,  the  Osetin,  and  the  Ingoushey  Republics;  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast  the  Georgian  Republic  [see 
Georgia,  Republic  of:  1800-1918] ;  in  Central 
Caucasia  the  Armenian  Republic,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  the  Azerbaidjan  and  [in  Turkestan] 
the  Transcaspian  Republic  [under  Kune].  One 
short-hved  government,  whose  capital  was  some 
fifty  miles  inland  from  Petrovsk,  was  known  as 
the  Hill  Government." — Ibid. 

6.  "Dunster"  force. — "Early  in  1918  there 
was  organized  in  Mesopotamia  a  force  known  offi- 
cially as  the   'Dunster'  force.     It   was  so   named 
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after  its  leader,  General  Dunsterville.  Among  the 
troops  in  Mesopotamia  it  was  known  as  the  'Hush, 
hush'  force  on  account  of  the  secrecy  in  which  its 
objects  and  movements  were  wrapt.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  force  from  its  initiation  until  its  final 
dispersal,  after  the  fall  of  Baku  in  September, 
1918,  was  one  of  the  well-guarded  secrets  of  the 
war.  Its  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Press, 
and  outside  the  War  Cabinet  and  certain  sections 
of  the  Admiralty  and  War  office  staffs  its  exist- 
ence was  unknown  in  England.  The  force  con- 
sisted of  some  two  hundred  officers  and  some 
four  hundred  non-commissioned  officers,  all  men 
of  war  experience  and  specially  selected  from  other 
fronts.  These  men  were  selected  for  various 
qualifications,  some  for  their  knowledge  of 
languages,  some  for  their  local  knowledge,  some 
for  one  quahfication  essential  to  them  all,  and  that 
was  'dash'  and  determination.  ...  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  recruit  and  train  units  from 
among  the  anti-Turkish  populations  of  Northern 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  thus  deal 
a  blow  on  the  Turkish  iiank.  It  can  thus  be 
readily  understood  that  the  men  of  this  force  had 
to  be  more  than  soldiers.  They  had  to  create  a 
force,  and  the  raw  material  with  which  they  had 
to  deal  consisted  of  Kurds,  Armenian  Russians,  and 
people  of  various  other  races,  which  inhabit  a  part 
of  the  world  where  so  many  types  of  humanity 
commingle." — Ibid. — See   also   above:    a,  7. 

7.  Conditions  in  northern  Persia. — "When, 
after  the  revolution,  the  Russian  Army  in  Nor- 
thern Persia  melted  to  a  rabble,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  retain  as  volunteers  as  many  as  possible. 
But  this  attempt  was  a  failure.  General  Baratoff 
succeeded  only  in  collecting  about  six  hundred 
officers  and  three  hundred  men.  It  was  then  that 
Colonel  Bicherakoff  [a  Cossack  and  a  former 
colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  old  Russian  army]  came 
on  the  scene  with  his  eight  hundred  cavalry.  The 
latter  had  already  volunteered.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  personality  of  Bicherakoff  that  his  men  followed, 
where  other  leaders  failed  to  get  a  volunteer.  But 
not  only  did  they  follow  him  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  collapse  of  a  great  army,  but  they  remained 
loyal  to  him  until  the  final  disbandment  of  the 
Bicherakoff  Force  in  March,  1919.  The  'Dunster' 
Force  was  the  first  British  Force  in  Northern 
Persia.  They  had  much  to  contend  against.  Enemy 
agents  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  country. 
There  was  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  demoral- 
ised rabble  that  once  had  been  the  Russian  Army. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  wave  of  Bolshevism  was 
spreading  south.  The  Persian  democrats  were  pro- 
Bolshevik  and  anti-British.  To  add  to  their  diffi- 
culties, the  situation  in  the  extreme  north,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  was  a  delicate  one. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  was  not  in- 
frequent for  Persian  khans  to  disown  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Shah.  Over  the  territory  along  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Caspian,  and  comprised 
roughly  between  Kasvin,  Resht,  Lenkoran,  and 
almost  as  far  east  as  Tabriz,  there  ruled  a  khan, 
who  had  proclaimed  his  independence  and  claimed 
absolute  sovereignty.  He  was  known  as  Kuchi 
Khan,  and  if  ever  the  history  of  Persia  during  the 
present  century  comes  to  be  written,  his  name  will 
loom  large.  Kuchi  was  a  man  well  past  his  prime, 
but  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  Persia.  He  was 
ably  supported  by  his  chief  of  staff,  Hadji  Ahmet. 
In  fact,  throughout,  the  latter  was  the  chief  source 
of  trouble  from  the  British  point  of  view.  The 
policy  of  Kuchi  Khan  was  that  of  the  opportunist 
— that    is    to    say,    he    played    off    British    against 


Turk,  or  Turk  against  Bolshevik,  as  best  suited  the 
plans  which  his  clever  and  subtle  brain  conceived. 
But  Hadii  Ahmet  v/as  an  incorrigible  pro-Turk, 
and  thus  his  influence  was  ever  thrown  in  the 
scales  against  the  British.  One  of  the  sources  of 
Kuchi  Khan's  strength  was  a  society  known  as  the 
Janglis.  I  have  heard  this  term  used  in  reference 
to  a  tribe  in  Northern  Persia.  In  reality  the  term 
is  pohtical  and  not  ethnological.  The  society  is 
a  social  democratic  one,  and  was  formed  originally 
by  Persian  students.  It  was  at  one  time  known  by 
its  Russian  name,  Lyesnaya  Bratya  (The  Brother- 
hood of  the  Forest).  The  Persians  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a  military  race,  but  nevertheless  the 
Janglis  formed  a  well-disciplined,  fairly  well-armed 
and  a  formidable  force.  It  is  thus  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  Kuchi  Khan  maintained  his  sov- 
ereignty over  the  territory  which  he  claimed.  In 
a  country  where  might  is  right,  he  had  behind  him 
the  might.  Both  the  Turks  and  the  Bolsheviks  were 
seeking  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the  Janglis  were 
openly  sympathisers  with  the  Bolsheviks.  While 
maintaining  his  own  political  independence,  he 
knew  he  would,  if  needs  be,  find  an  ally  in  either 
the  Ottomans  or  the  Bolsheviks,  either  of  whom 
promised  to  be  the  ruling  power.  The  Govern- 
ment in  Teheran  had  neither  the  morale  nor  the 
military  strength  to  attempt  his  overthrow.  We 
had  no  force  in  Northern  Persia  other  than  the 
nucleus  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
and  that  nucleus  was  impotent  until  it  could 
enroll  and  train  a  force  from  the  local  populations. 
Thus  there  arose  one  of  those  compHcated  and 
deUcate  situations  of  which  both  Persia  and  the 
Caucasus  were  so  fruitful.  To  deal  successfully 
with  such  a  situation  required  diplomatic  ability 
of  no  mean  order.  The  man  who  had  to  face  it 
was  a  soldier,  upon  whose  shoulders  already  lay 
heavy  the  burden  of  his  purely  rnilitary  responsi- 
bihties.  The  'Dunster'  Force  soon  set  about  get- 
ting control  of  the  country.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  famine  was  at  its  height.  They  organ- 
ized relief  work.  They  superintended  the  improve- 
ment and  construction  of  roads.  Thus' a  main  road 
was  built,  which  connected  Mesopotamia  with  the 
Russian  road  at  Hamadan.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  no  evil — even  a  world  war — so  bad  that 
there  is  no  good  in  it.  The  military  roads  which 
the  British  constructed  in  Northern  Persia  will 
remain  a  permanent  asset  in  the  development  of 
that  country.  But  events  were  occurring  further 
north  which  caused  General  Dunsterville  to  cast 
his  eyes  towards  the  Caspian  and  Tiflis.  The 
Caucasus  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Turkey.  If  the 
Turks  got  a  hold  on  the  great  highway  to  southern 
and  western  Asia,  Northern  Persia  would  also  be 
at  their  mercy.  The  Bolsheviks  had  advanced 
south  to  the  shores  of  Persia  and  had  occupied 
Enzeli,  an  important  port  through  which  traffic 
between  Persia  and  the  main  Caspian  ports  had 
been  maintained.  Kuchi  Khan  had  become  an  ally 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  between  him  and  the  Brit- 
ish there  practically  existed  a  state  of  war." — 
Ibid. 

8.  Dunsterville's  relations  with  Kuchi 
Khan. — "General  Dunsterville  [now]  decided  on 
the  bold  course  of  proceeding  with  a  mission  to 
Tii!is,  the  capital  of  the  Caucasus,  in  order  to 
rally  Armenians,  Cossacks,  and  other  loyal  Rus- 
sians against  the  Turkish  invasion.  .  .  .  |He  set 
out  for  Enzeli,  where  he  was  stopped  by  direction 
of  the  Bolshevik  Committee.  The  arrest  of  the 
mission  was  ordered;  but,  learning  of  the  order 
in  time,  they  escaped.]  They  reached  Kasvin 
safely    and   finally    larrived   atj    Hamadan   which 
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had  become  the  headquarters  of  the  force.  [See 
also  above:  a,  7.1  ..  .  Let  us  now  return  to  Kuchi 
Khan.  On  the  mountainous  road  between  Kasvin 
and  Mcnjil,  and  from  there  throujjh  the  low  bush 
country  to  Enzeli,  his  forces  were  a  menace  to  the 
Hne  of  communication  with  the  Caspian.  Near  a 
cemetery  on  the  road  between  Kasvin  and  Menjil 
he  held  up  a  British  convoy.  .  .  .  [As  a  peace 
measure  he  was  p;iven  a  contract  to  ration  the 
British  forces  in  northern  Persia.  This  eased  the 
situation,  especially]  when  naval  personnel  and 
material  were  beinj^  hurried  to  the  Caspian  .  .  . 
[Kuchi  Khanl  was  loyal  to  his  treaty,  and  useful 
to  the  British.  Doubtless  his  already  well-fdled 
coffers  were  further  swelled  by  his  various  con- 
tracts with  the  British  command.  But  the  armis- 
tice with  Turkey  came  in  October,  1918,  and  the 
Bolsheviks  had  been  driven  from  the  Caucasus. 
Thus  one  possible  and  one  de  facto  ally  had  van- 
ished. There  remained  for  him  but  to  treat  with 
the  British  command  the  Teheran  government.  At 
last  the  latter  decided  on  military  action  against 
the  rebel  khan,  who  had  so  long  defied  them.  True 
to  his  Eastern  sophistry  he  appealed  to  the  British 
command.  'I  have  made  a  peace  with  you,  and 
helped  you  when  you  were  in  trouble,  now  you 
must  help  me  when  I  am  in  trouble.'  I  do  not 
pretend  to  quote  his  actual  words,  but  the  above 
may  be  accepted  as  representing  his  arguments. 
What  could  British  diplomacy  do?  It  is  true  we 
had  made  a  compact  with  him,  but  we  recognised 
Kuchi  Khan's  sovereignty,  except  in  an  emergency 
(and  convenient)  sense.  We  not  only  could  not 
oppose  the  action  of  Teheran,  but  we  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  dictates  of  international  re- 
lationship, bound  to  support  it.  Thus  fell  Kuchi 
Khan.  I  heard  of  him  as  a  fugitive  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  shortly  before  I  left  the  Caucasus 
in  August,  1919,  but  afterwards  I  heard  he  had 
returned  to  the  realm  over  which  once  he  reigned." 
—Ibid. 

9.  Disaffection  of  native  auxiliary  forces. — 
Failure  of  "Dunster"  expedition. — "The  Arme- 
nians had  organized  themselves  and  promised  to 
fight  with  the  British.  The  Persians  had  allowed 
Bicherakoff's  force  to  remain  in  Kasvin  under  their 
nominal  command  to  guard  Russian  stores.  This 
force  was,  of  course,  paid  by  the  British,  and  was 
in  reality  under  the  British  command.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  in  August,  1918,  some  twelve 
hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Dunsterville,  entered  Baku.  .  .  .  But  the  odds 
were  from  the  first  heavily  against  the  'Dunster' 
Force.  The  Turks  were  superior  in  numbers  and 
especially  in  artillery.  The  Russian  naval  flotilla 
was  unreliable.  The  Tartars  were  not  only  in 
sympathy  with  the  Turks  but  were  actively  help- 
ing them.  .  .  .  [The  force  had  been  left  in  the 
air,  in  the  first  place  because  there  was  no  other 
British  force  nearer  than  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the 
second  because  fighting  with  the  Turks  was  then 
going  on,  and]  it  was  doubtful  if  at  that  time 
reinforcements  for  Baku  could  have  been  spared 
from  the  Mesopotamia  Expeditionary  Force.  .  .  . 
It  had  been  expected  that  the  Armenians  would 
put  up  a  staunch  fight  in  defence  of  their  hearths 
and  homes.  .  .  .  Bicherakoff's  force  fought  stub- 
bornly against  odds,  but  [he]  was  forced  south  to 
Balasari  (on  the  Baku-Batum  railway).  .  .  . 
[Here  his  position  was  rendered  untenable  by  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Batu,  and  the  Armenians  fought 
their  way  north  to  Petrovsk,  on  the  western  Cas- 
pian coast.  The  British  troops  fought  gallantly  to 
the  last.     One  battalion  lost  nearly  all  its  officers. 


But  the  failure  of  the  Armenians  rendered  their 
sacrifice  in  vain,  and  finally  the  force  was  evacu- 
ated by  sea  to  Enzeli  on  September  15.  Follow- 
ing on  this  came  the  dispersal  of  the  'Dunster 
Force.']" — F.  J.  F.  French,  From  Whitehall  to  the 
Caspian. — See  also  above;  a,  8. 

(c)  Syria-Palestine  campaign. — "The  Turkish 
attempt  to  recapture  Jerusalem  had  .  .  .  ended  in 
crushing  defeat.  .  .  .  [They]  had  employed  fresh 
troops  who  had  not  participated  in  the  recent  re- 
treat of  .  .  .  [the]  army  from  Beershcba  and  Gaza 
and  had  escaped  its  demoralizing  effects.  The  de- 
termination and  gallantry  with  which  .  .  .  [the] 
attack  was  carried  out  only  served  to  increase  .  .  . 
losses.  The  attack  had  commenced  on  the  night  De- 
cember 26th-27th  [191 7].  By  the  evening  of  30th 
December  the  20th  Corps  had  advanced  on  a  front 
of  12  miles  to  a  depth  varying  from  6  miles  on  the 
right  to  3  miles  on  the  left.  This  advance  had  to 
overcome  not  only  a  determined  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance, but  great  natural  difficulties  as  well,  which 
had  to  be  overcome  before  guns  could  be  brought 
up  to  support  the  infantry.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners,  twenty-four  machine  guns,  and 
three  automatic  rifles  were  captured  during  these 
operations,  and  over  1,000  Turkish  dead  were 
buried  by  us.  Our  own  casualties  were  consider- 
ably less  than  this  number.  As  a  result  of  this  ad- 
vance and  of  that  of  the  21st  Corps,  my  force  was 
in  a  far  better  position  to  cover  Jerusalem  and  the 
towns  of  Ramleh  and  Jaffa,  and  the  road  which, 
running  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  formed  the  chief 
artery  of  lateral  communication  behind  my  line." — 
General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  Dispatch,  Sept.  18, 
1918. 

I.  British  advance  to  the  Jordan. — "Any 
further  advance  northwards  on  my  part  was  out 
of  the  question  for  the  time  being.  Besides  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  improvement  of 
communications  in  the  forward  areas,  stores  of  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  had  to  be  accumulated.  Un- 
til the  railway  had  reached  a  point  considerably 
nearer  my  front,  this  was  of  necessity  a  difficult 
task,  and  one  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  fre- 
quent spells  of  wet  weather.  Moreover,  before  a 
further  advance  could  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  the  enemy  across  the  River  Jordan  to  render 
my  right  flank  secure.  The  possession  of  the  cross- 
ings over  the  Jordan  offered  other  advantages. 
These  were: — (a)  The  enemy  would  be  prevented 
from  raiding  the  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  (6)  Control  of  the  Dead  Sea  would 
be  obtained,  (c)  A  point  of  departure  would  be 
gained  for  operations  eastwards,  with  a  view  to 
interrupting  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  to 
the  Hedjaz,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arab  forces 
based  on  Akaba.  Before  the  country  around  Jer- 
icho could  be  used  as  a  base  for  operations  against 
Amman,  a  further  advance  northwards  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  sufficient  space  to  the  north  to  render 
any  interruption  from  that  direction  impossible. 
I  had  intended  to  carry  out  this  advance  to  the 
north  simultaneously  with  the  advance  eastwards 
to  the  River  Jordan.  It,  however,  became  appar- 
ent that,  if  this  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
operations  against  Jericho  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned for  a  considerable  time  to  enable  prepara- 
tions for  the  advance  northwards  to  be  completed. 
I,  therefore,  decided  to  carry  out  the  advance  to 
the  Jordan  as  a  separate  enterprise,  the  limits  of 
the  advance  being  the  Jordan  on  the  east  and  the 
Wadi  el  Auja  on  the  north.  This  Wadi  joins  the 
Jordan  eight  miles  north  of  the  point  where  the 
Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea.     For  this  operation 
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the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Divi- 
sion, less  one  Mounted  Brigade  and  the  Divisional 
Artillery,   was  attached   to   the   20th   Corps.     The 
60th  Division  had  taken  over  the  line  east  of  Jeru- 
salem some  time  previously.     Opposed  to  it  were 
some  S,ooo  rifles,  while  to  the  north  another  2,000 
rifles  were  in  a  position  from  which  to  act  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  60th  Division  as  it  advanced. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  the  advance  lay  in  the  diffi- 
culties of   the  ground  rather  than  any   opposition 
the    enemy    might    offer.      The    descent    from    the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
is  very  steep.     The   beds   of   the  main   wadis  run 
from  west  to  east.     Their  banks  are  often  precipi- 
tous, rendering  any  crossing  from  one  bank  to  the 
other   impossible.     Numerous   tributaries   join   the 
main   wadis   from   all   directions,   breaking   up  the 
ridges  into  a  tumbled  mass  of  hills.     The  descent 
to  the  Jordan  Valley  from  the  line  then  held  by 
the  60th  Division  is  not,  however,  continuous.     It 
is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  ridges  which  afforded 
the  enemy  strong  defensive  positions.    Opposite  the 
right  of  the  60th  Division's  line  El  Muntar  formed 
a  conspicuous  landmark,  overlooking  all  the  coun- 
try in   the  vicinity:    opposite   the  centre   the   high 
ground  about  Ras  Umm  Deisis  and  Arak  Ibrahim 
afforded  the  enemy  a  strong  position,  while  further 
north,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi  es  Suweinit, 
Ras  et  Tawil  formed  a  dominating  feature.     After 
a  further  fall  the  ground  rose  again  at  Talaat  ed 
Dumm.     This   rise   continued   in   a   south-easterly 
direction  to  Jebel  Ekteif,  thence  eastwards  to  Neby 
Musa,  descending  from  there  to  the  Jordan  Valley, 
five  miles  south  of  Jericho.    To  the  west  of  Jericho 
at  Jebe!  Kuruntul  the  ground  falls  sharply  in  steep 
cliffs  to  the  Jordan  Valley.    The  general  plan  con- 
sisted of  a  direct  advance  by  the  60th  Division  to 
the  cliffs  overlooking  Jericho.    The  Austrahan  and 
New  Zealand  Mounted  Division  was  to  co-operate 
on  the  right  flank  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Jor- 
dan Valley  near  Neby  Musa,  thus  cutting  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  from  Jericho.    The  first  step  of  the 
operation  was  carried  out  on  igth  February.     By 
Q  a.m.  the  60th  Division  had  captured  El  Muntar, 
Arak  Ibrahim  and  Ras  et  Tawil,  the  53rd  Division 
extending    its    right    to    include    Rummon,   thence 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Wadi  el  Asa,  in  touch 
with  the  left  of  the  6oth   Division.     The  greatest 
opposition  was  encountered  on  the  left  at  Rummon 
by  the  S3rd  Division,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ras 
et  Tawil  by  the  60th  Division.    The  capture  of  El 
Muntar   enabled   the    mounted   troops   to   concen- 
trate  behind   it,   preparatory   to   operating   against 
the   enemy's   left   on   the    20th.     On    the   left    the 
53rd  Division  was  now  in  a  position  to  command 
the   Et   Taiyibeh-Jericho    road,    along    v.'hich    any 
troops  intended  to  act  against  the  left  of  the  60th 
Division    would    move.      During    the    day    further 
ground  was  securcd-by  the  60th  Division  in  face  of 
considerable   opposition,   to   cover   the   deployment 
for  the  attack  on  20th  February.    During  the  night 
of    igth-2oth    February   the   60th   Division   moved 
into  positions  of  deployment  in  the  Wadi  Es  Sidr. 
On    the   morning   of   the    20th   the   centre   brigade 
captured  Taiat  Ed  Dumm  .  .  .  [and  madcl  a  fur- 
ther advance  of   2,000  yards.   .   .   .  The  right  bri- 
gade, advancing   on   Jebel   Ekteif,   met   with   great 
opposition.    .    .    .    Only    one    approach   existed    by 
which  the  assaulting  waves  could  climb  Jebel  Ek- 
teif, but  by  midday  it  had  been  stormed.    The  left 
brigade,  on  the  north  of  the  Wadi  Farah,  advanced 
four  miles,  over  difficult  country,  the  enemy  fight- 
ing a  rear-guard  action  from  ridge  to  ridge.    Thus 
by   the  evening   the   60th   Division  had   reached   a 


line  running  north  from  Jebel  Ekteif,  four  miles 
west  of  the  chffs  overlooking  Jericho.  In  the 
meantime  the  mounted  troops  on  the  right  had  en- 
countered considerable  opposition,  and  had  been 
much  hampered  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground. 
....  By  2  p.m.,  however,  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  position  at  Jebel  el  Kalimum  and  Tubk 
el  Kaneiterah.  The  further  advance  of  the  New 
Zealand  Brigade  on  Neby  Musa  was  hampered  by 
the  ground,  and  was  finally  checked  at  the  Wadi 
Mukelik,  the  only  possible  crossing  over  which  was 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  Neby  Musa.  On 
the  right  of  the  New  Zealanders  an  Australian 
mounted  brigade  discovered  a  crossing  over  the 
Wadi  Kumran,  and  entering  the  Jordan  plain 
reached  the  Wadi  Jufet  Zeberi  by  dusk.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  enemy's  resistance  was  the  volume 
of  machine-gun  fire.  By  6  a.m.  the  New  Zea- 
landers and  a  battahon  of  the  60th  Division 
reached  Neby  Musa,  meeting  with  no  opposition. 
The  Australian  Mounted  Brigade,  advancing  along 
the  plain,  entered  Jericho  at  8.20  a.m.,  the  enemy 
having  withdrawn  during  the  night.  The  60th  Di- 
vision advanced  to  the  fine  Rujm  es  Shema-Liyeh- 
Kh.  Kakun-Jebel  Karuntul,  overlooking  Jericho. 
Meanwhile,  patrols  from  the  Austrahan  Mounted 
Brigade  reconnoitred  as  far  as  the  Wadi  el  Aujah 
to  the  north  and  the  El  Ghoraniyeh  Bridge.  The 
enemy  was  found  to  be  holding  the  high  ground 
north  of  the  Aujah,  and  a  bridgehead  covering  the 
El  Ghoraniyeh  Bridge  with  guns  on  the  left  bank. 
As  a  direct  attack  on  the  bridgehead  would  have 
involved  heavy  losses,  without  compensating  ad- 
vantages, it  was  not  attempted.  On  the  22nd  the 
60th  Division  withdrew  to  the  line  Jebel  Ekteif- 
Talat  ed  Dumm-Ras  et  Tawil,  leaving  outposts 
on  the  cliffs  overlooking  Jericho.  The  Mounted 
Division,  leaving  one  regiment  to  patrol  the  Jordan 
Valley,  returned  to  Bethlehem.  During  these  op- 
erations four  officers,  140  other  ranks,  and  six 
machine  guns  were  captured  from  the  enemy.  On 
no  previous  occasions  had  such  difficulties  of 
ground  been  encountered.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
a  Field  Artillery  battery  took  thirty-six  hours  to 
reach  Neby  Musa,  the  distance  covered,  as  the 
crow  flies,  being  only  eight  miles.  The  Royal 
Air  Force  rendered  valuable  service,  but  mist  and 
low-lying  clouds  interrupted  their  work  to  a  great 
extent." — Ibid. 

2.  Strategical  operations. — "This  operation,  by 
driving  the  enemy  across  the  Jordan,  had  rendered 
my  right  flank  secure,  but  the  base  thus  obtained 
was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  of  operations 
being  carried  out  east  of  the  Jordan  against  the 
Hedjaz  Railway.  Before  any  such  operation  could 
be  undertaken  it  was  essential  in  the  first  place 
to  cross  the  Wadi  Aujah  and  secure  the  high 
ground  on  the  north  bank  covering  the  approaches 
to  the  Jordan  Valley  by  the  Bcisan-Jericho  road, 
and,  secondly,  by  advancing  sufficiently  far  north- 
wards on  either  side  of  the  Jerusalem-Nablus  road, 
to  deny  to  the  enemy  the  use  of  all  tracks  and 
roads  leading  to  the  lower  Jordan  Valley.  This 
accomplished,  any  troops  he  might  determine  to 
transfer  from  the  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Jordan  would  have  to  make  a  considerable  detour 
to  the  north  ...  [I  therefore  ordered  the  20th 
.  .  .  and  2ist  Corps  to  advance]  on  a  front, 
from  Kofr  Malik  to  El  Mirr,  of  26  miles — 
to  a  maximum  depth  of  7  miles.  The  ground 
over  which  the  advance  was  to  take  place  is 
rugged  and  difficult.  ...  It  was  necessary  to 
reconnoitre  each  successive  position  held  by  the 
enemy,  and   the   subsequent   movement   of  troops 
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into  positions  of  assembly  was  of  necessity  a  slow 
process.  By  8th  March  the  20th  Corps  had 
reached  the  line  En  Ncjmeh-Et  Taiyibch-Ain  Sinia, 
on  the  Jerusalem-Nablus  road,  Hill  2665  over- 
looking Bir  ez  Zeit-Beit  Ello,  the  S.^rd  Division 
being  on  the  right,  the  74th  Division  in  the  centre 
astride  the  Jerusaiem-Nablus  road,  and  the  loth 
Division  on  the  left.  On  the  right  of  the  21st 
Corps  the  75th  Division  had  captured  Abud  and 
the  ridge  between  the  wadis  Barbara  and  Abud. 
In  neither  case  was  any  serious  opposition  encoun- 
tered. When  the  subsequent  advance  began,  the 
opposition  stiffened  considerably  on  the  front  of 
both   Corps." — Ibid. 

3.  Turkish  resistance  to  advance  of  20Tn 
CoRi's. — "On  the  oth  and  loth  March  the  20th 
Corps  had  to  drive  the  enemy  from  ridge  after 
ridge  before  the  final  objectives  were  reached. 
During  the  night  of  8-Qth  March  the  brigades  of 


the  heights  overlooking  Sinjil  and  the  compara- 
tively low-lying  country  to  the  north-east.  The 
result  of  this  operation  was  the  capture  of  a  line 
with  great  natural  facilities  for  defence,  and  of  11 
officers,  160  other  ranks,  11  machine  guns,  and 
considerable  amounts  of  ammunition  and  other 
booty." — Ibid. 

4.  Second  phase  of  operations  of  2ist  Corps. — 
Arab  cooperation. — "The  second  phase  of  the  op- 
eration by  the  21st  Corps,  the  preliminary  phase 
having  taken  place  on  7th  March,  was  carried  out 
on  12th  March.  At  first  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered was  not  serious,  but  from  the  time  the  7Sth 
Division  reached  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Wadi 
Ballut  it  stiffened,  the  enemy  contesting  the  ridge 
on  the  far  side  of  the  wadi  stubbornly,  and  when 
driven  off  making  several  counter-attacks  to  re- 
gain it.  At  Benat  Burry,  a  razor-edged  ridge 
north    of    Kb.    Balatah,    the   top   of    the    ridge   is 


TURKISH   INFANTRY 


the  20th  Corps  moved  forward  to  their  positions 
of  assembly.  On  the  extreme  right,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  ...  by  3  p.m.  .  .  .  Kh.  el  Beiyudat  and 
Abu  Tellul  had  been  captured.  The  occupation 
of  a  position  astride  the  Beisan-Jericho  road  com- 
pleted this  operation.  Further  west  .  .  .  [three] 
divisions  had  advanced  by  the  evening  to  a  depth 
varying  between  3,000  and  7,000  yards,  and  had 
reached  a  line  running  east  and  west  through  Tell 
Asur,  thence  along  the  ridges  overlooking  the  wadis 
En  Nimr  and  El  Jib.  ...  On  loth  March  both 
the  enemy's  resistance  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  increased,  but  during  the  day  and  the  early 
hours  of  the  night  of  lo-iith  March  an  advance 
of  3,000  yards  was  made  on  a  front  of  12  miles. 
The  line  reached  ran  from  Kefr  Malik,  along  the 
ridge  overlooking  the  Wadi  el  Kola  and  the  Burj 
el  Lisaneh  ridge,  past  Kh.  es  Sahlat,  Kh.  Aliuta, 
Jiljilia,  Abwein,  and  Arura  to  its  former  position 
at  Deir  es  Sudan  and  Naby  Saleh.  ...  On  nth 
March  the  operation  of  the  20th  Corps  was  com- 
pleted by  the  occupation  of  Kh.  Abu  Felah  and 


honeycombed  with  caves  with  entrances  on  both 
sides.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
overcoming  the  enemy's  resistance  here.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  a  platoon  of  Gurkhas  worked  round 
to  the  rear  of  the  ridge.  A  Lewis  gun  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  exits.  The  garrison  of  the  caves, 
numbering  5  officers  and  50  other  ranks,  then  sur- 
rendered. On  the  left  of  the  7Sth  Division  the  S4th 
Division  captured  the  villages  of  El  Mezeireh,  Kh. 
Dikerin,  and  Mejdel  Yaba  in  the  foothills,  and 
Ras  El  Ain  and  El  Mirr  in  the  plain.  Seven 
officers,  105  other  ranks,  and  2  machine  guns  were 
taken  by  these  two  divisions.  The  Jordan  Valley 
had  now  been  sufficiently  cleared  of  the  enemy 
to  enable  operations  to  be  carried  out  against  the 
Turkish  line  of  communication  to  the  Hedjaz,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Arab  forces  under  Sherif 
Feisal,  which  were  operating  in  the  country  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  under 
my  control.  Sherif  Feisal's  forces 'were  based  on 
Akaba.  In  January  1918  he  had  captured  the  high 
ground  about  Uheida,  within  7  miles  of  Maan,  his 
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main  objective.  At  the  same  time  a  force  under 
Sherif  Abdul  Magin  had  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  Hish  Forest  up  to  and  including  Shobek,  20 
miles  north  by  west  of  Maan,  destroying  35  kilo- 
metres of  the  enemy's  light  railway,  which  left 
the  main  line  at  Kalaat  Aneiza  and  was  used  to 
transport  wood  as  fuel  for  locomotives.  After  the 
capture  of  Shobek  a  force  under  Sherif  Nazir  raided 
Jauf  Ed  Derwish,  a  station  on  the  main  line,  30 
miles  north  of  Maan.  This  they  held  for  three 
days,  burning  the  station  buildings  and  destroying 
two  locomotives  and  some  rolling  stock.  In  this 
successful  raid  the  Turkish  losses  amounted  to  over 
100  killed,  over  200  prisoners,  a  rnountain  gun,  and 
2  machine  guns.  Further  north  a  separate  force  of 
Arab  tribesmen,  under  Sherif  Nazir,  captured 
Tafile,  IS  miles  south-east  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  i6th  January.  The  garrison,  which 
consisted  of  100  Turks  and  the  officials  of  the 
place,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  Ten 
days  later  a  Turkish  force,  consisting  of  three 
battalions,  with  two  mountain  guns  and  27  ma- 
chine guns,  advanced  from  Karak  to  recapture 
Tafile.  An  engagement  took  place  on  26th  Janu- 
ary in  which  the  enemy  suffered  a  crushing  defeat. 
His  losses  amounted  to  over  450  in  killed  and  250 
in  prisoners.  In  addition,  the  whole  of  his  artil- 
lery and  machine  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  In  March  the  Turks  concentrated  a  con- 
siderable force,  including  a  battalion  of  German 
infantry,  and,  advancing  from  Katrani  and  Jauf 
Ed  Derwish,  reoccupied  Tafile,  the  Arab  tribes- 
men, in  face  of  superior  numbers,  withdrawing  to 
positions  north  of  Shobek.  The  situation  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  thus  presented  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  a  raid  on  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions with  the  Hedjaz." — General  Sir  Edmund  Al- 
lenby,  Dispatch,  Sept.  18,  1918. 

S.  British  attack  Hedjaz  communications. — 
Crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Jordan. — "Its  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
recall  the  force  which  had  recently  occupied  Tafile. 
It  might,  in  addition,  compel  the  enemy  to  call 
on  the  garrison  of  Maan  for  support.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  Sherif  Feisal  would  be 
afforded  his  opportunity  to  attack  Maan  with  some 
prospects  of  success.  The  extent  of  this  oppor- 
tunity would  depend  on  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  Hedjaz  Railway.  Near  Amman,  the 
railway  crosses  a  viaduct  and  passes  through  a 
tunnel.  If  these  could  be  destroyed  it  would  be 
some  weeks  before  traffic  could  be  resumed.  I 
determined  therefore  to  carry  out  a  raid  on  Am- 
man, with  the  object  of  destroying  the  viaduct 
and  tunnel,  and,  if  this  should  be  found  impos- 
sible, to  damage  the  railway  as  much  as  possible. 
.  .  .  Amman  is  30  miles  east  by  north  of  Jericho 
as  the  crow  flies.  The  nature  of  the  intervening 
country  varies  to  a  marked  degree.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  to  the  clay  ridges,  a  mile  east 
of  the  river,  the  ground  is  flat,  and  after  rain 
becomes  marshy.  .  .  .  The  main  wadis  descend 
from  the  plateau  to  the  Jordan  in  deep  val- 
leys. .  .  .  The  Turks  had  constructed  a  metalled 
road  from  Ghoraniyeh  bridge  to  Es  Salt  and  Am- 
man. .  .  .  This  is  the  only  road,  and  is  in  bad 
repair.  Various  tracks  follow  the  wadis  to  the 
plateau,  but  are  unfit  for  wheeled  transport.  One 
leaves  tlie  main  road  at  Shunet  Nimrin,  and  fol- 
lows the  wadis  Jeria  and  Sir,  passing  the  village 
of  Ain  es  Sir.  Another  leads  from  Ghoraniyeh 
and  Makhadet  Hajlah  up  the  Wadi  el  Kefrein  to 
Naaur,  where  it  joins  the  main  route  from 
Madeba  to  Amman.     The  force  detailed  to  carry 


out  the  raid  .  .  .  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  60th  Division. 
The  60th  Division  was  to  force  the  crossing  over 
the  Jordan  and  advance  astride  the  metalled  road 
to  Es  Salt,  which  it  was  to  hold,  its  left  flank 
being  protected  by  a  mounted  brigade.  The 
mounted  troops  and  the  Camel  Brigade,  following 
the  60th  Division  across  the  Jordan,  were  to  move 
direct  on  Amman  by  the  tracks  passing  through 
Ain  es  Sir  and  Naaur.  On  reaching  Amman  the 
railway  was  to  be  destroyed  and  the  viaduct  and 
tunnel  demolished.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
the  mounted  troops  were  to  withdraw  on  the  60th 
Division,  the  whole  force  then  withdrawing  to 
bridgeheads  at  the  Jordan. 

"The  operations,  which  started  during  the  night 
of  2ist-22nd  March,  were  hampered  considerably 
by  rain,  which  fell  during  the  days  preceding  the 
raid  and  on  the  27th  March  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  The  Jordan  is  unfordable  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  ...  On  28th  March  it  rose 
9  feet.  .  .  .  The  delay  thus  caused  enabled  the 
enemy  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  Before  Am- 
man could  be  attacked  in  strength  some  4,0x20 
Turks  supported  by  15  guns  were  in  position 
near  Amman,  covering  the  viaduct  and  tunnel, 
while  another  2,000  were  moving  on  Es  Salt  from 
the  north.  To  have  driven  the  enemy  from  his 
position,  without  adequate  artillery  support,  would 
have  entailed  very  heavy  losses.  Owing  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  country  it  was  only  possible 
to  bring  up  mountain  artillery,  and  I  therefore 
ordered  a  withdrawal,  which  was  carried  out  with- 
out serious  interruption.  Although  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  effect  any  permanent  demolitions,  five 
miles  of  railway  line,  including  several  large  cul- 
verts, and  the  points  and  crossings  at  Alanda  sta- 
tion, were  destroyed  to  the  south  of  Amman,  while 
to  the  north  of  the  town  a  two-arch  bridge  was 
blown  up.  Considerable  losses  were  inflicted  on 
the  enemy,  and  in  addition  53  officers  and  over 
900  other  ranks  were  taken  prisoner,  including 
several  Germans.  The  raid  also  enabled  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Armenians  to  escape  and 
find  a  refuge  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  took  place  during  the  night  of  21st- 
22nd  March.  ...  At  Hajlah  .  .  .  swimmers  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  opposite  bank  at  1.20  a.m., 
and  by  7.45  a.m.,  the  leading  battahon  was  across. 
Till  dawn  this  crossing  was  unperceived  by  the 
enemy,  but  subsequently  the  troops  had  to  be 
ferried  across,  and  a  bridge  constructed,  under  fire. 
The  bridge  was  completed  by  8.30  a.m.  .  .  .  Early 
in  the  morning  [of  the  23rd]  a  New  Zealand 
regiment  crossed  at  Hajlah,  and,  galloping  north- 
wards, drove  back  the  enemy  and  formed  a  bridge- 
head at  Ghoraniyeh.  The  current  having  dimin- 
ished, three  bridges  were  constructed  during  the 
day,  and  by  10  p.m.  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of 
the  60th  Division  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
mounted  troops  were  east  of  the  Jordan,  but 
owing  to  the  swollen  state  of  the  river  much 
valuable  time  had  been  lost.  On  24th  March  the 
60th  Division  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  him 
from  his  position  at  El  Haud  and  Shunet  Nimrin, 
covering  the  entrance  to  the  pass  leading  to  Es 
Salt.  .  .  .  Following  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
enemy,  the  60th  Division  advanced  four  miles 
along  the  road  to  Es  Salt,  which  was  occupied 
the  following  evening  without  opposition.  In  the 
meantime  the  mounted  troops,  followed  by  the 
Camel  Brigade,  made  their  way  along  the  tracks 
toward  Ain  es  Sir  and  Naaur.  Early  in  the  day 
all  wheeled  transport  had  to  be  sent  back.    Even 
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so,  the   tracks  had   been   rendered   so   slippery   by 
rain,    which    fell   continuously    on    the    2Sth,   that 
progress  was  slow.     In  many  places  horses  had  to 
move  in  single  file,  and  had  to  be  pulled  or  pushed 
up  the  slippery  slopes.    Naaur  was  reached  late  in 
the  evening   of   2Sth   March.     The   rain  continued 
to  fall  on  26th  March.     At  S  a.m.  the  New  Zea- 
land  and  Australian   Brigades  met   at   Ain  es  Sir. 
The  Australians  moved  on   to  Suweileh,  north  of 
the    Es   Salt- Amman    road,    capturing    170    Turks 
there.     Both  men   and   horses  were,  however,  too 
exhausted  by  their  exertions  to  admit  of  more  than 
demolition   parties   being   sent   on   to  the   railway. 
On   27th   March   the   advance   was  resumed.     The 
ground  favoured  the  enemy,  the  rocks  and  scrub 
on  the  hills  affording  excellent  cover  to   his  rifle- 
men.    The  wadis  could  only  be  crossed  at  a  few 
places,  and   then   only  in   single   file.     By  evening 
the  New  Zealanders  had  reached  the  railway  south 
of  Amman,  their  demolition  parties  working  south- 
wards.    In  the  centre  the  Camel  Brigade  advanced 
direct   on   Amman,   but  were   checked  some   1,500 
yards   west   of   Amman   village.     On   the   left   the 
Australians  were  unable  to  reach  the  railway  north 
of   Amman,    being    heavily    counter-attacked;    but 
during  the  night  a  demolition  party  succeeded  in 
blowing   up  a  small   bridge   seven  miles  north   of 
Amman.     On   28th  March   a  brigade  of   the   60th 
Division    arrived    from    Es    Salt    accompanied    by 
mountain    artillery.      The    road    was    too   soft    to 
admit  of  field  guns  being  brought.    In  fact,  twenty- 
two  Turkish  motor  lorries  and  other  vehicles  found 
along  the  road  were  so  embedded  in  the  mud  that 
they    had   to    be    destroyed.     On    its   arrival   this 
brigade  attacked  along  the  Es  Salt-Amman  road, 
the   Australians   attacking   on   its   left,   the    Camel 
Brigade   on    its   right,   while   the   New    Zealanders 
attacked  Hill  3039  just  south  of  Amman.     Little 
progress    was    made.      The    enemy    made    several 
counter-attacks,  especially  against  the  Australians, 
who  were  forced  back  a  short  distance.     On  29th 
March    Turkish    reinforcements    arrived,    and    the 
counter-attacks  were  renewed,  but  without  success. 
During  the  afternoon  two  more  battalions  of  the 
6oth  Division  and  a  battery  of  Royal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery  arrived   after   a   long   and   arduous   march. 
The  attack  on  Amman  was  renewed  at  2  a.m.  on 
30th    March.     The    New    Zealanders    captured    a 
portion   of   Hill   3039,   but    were   unable   to    drive 
the   enemy   from   the   northern   and   eastern   ends. 
Parties  of  New  Zealanders  entered  the  village,  but 
were   fired   on   from    the   houses.     Elsewhere   the 
attack  met  with   only  slight  success.     It  was  ap- 
parent that  without  greater  artillery  support  fur- 
ther  attacks   could    only    succeed    at    the    cost   of 
heavy  losses.     Moreover,  Turkish  troops  from  Jisr 
ed  Damieh  and  from  the  north  had  begun  to  make 
their  presence  felt  at  Es  Salt.     Orders  were  there- 
fore issued  for  a  withdrawal  to  take  place  during 
the  night.     This  was  carried  out  without  interrup- 
tion, after   all   the  wounded   had   been   evacuated. 
By  the  evening  of  the  and  April  the  whole  force 
had   recrossed   the   Jordan,   with   the  exception   of 
the  troops  left  to  hold  the  bridgehead  on  the  east 
bank." — Ibid. 

6.  Some  results  of  the  Hedjaz  attack. — "Al- 
though no  permanent  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
Hedjaz  Railway,  the  raid  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
northwards  and  retaining  not  only  the  Turkish 
troops  which  had  been  operating  against  the  Arabs, 
but  in  addition  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Maan 
and  the  stations  further  south.  Before  the  raid 
was  carried  out  the  enemy's  strength  in  the 
Amman-Es-Salt-Shunet-Nimrin  area  was  approxi- 


mately   4,000.      By    the    middle    of    April    it    had 
increased  to  over  8,000.     Taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity    Sherif    Feisal    commenced    operations 
against   Maan  .  .  .  and  on    17th  April   the   station 
was    entered    and    100    prisoners    made,    but    the 
attack  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
strong    Turkish    position   400   yards   north    of    the 
station.    This  position  was  of  considerable  strength, 
and    was    provided     with    concrete    machine-gun 
emplacements.      The    Arabs    then    withdrew    to    a 
strong   position   at  Senna   to  await   the   arrival   of 
further  ammunition  for  the  artillery.    In  the  mean- 
time another  column  .  .  .  destroyed  100  kilometres 
of    line    [south    of    Maan].  .  .  .  After    the    troojis 
employed  in  the  last  raid  had  been  withdrawn  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  enemy  reoccupied 
the   Shunet  Nimrin   position,   which   he   held    with 
some  S,ooo  rifles.     On   nth  April  he   made  simul- 
taneous attacks  on  the  Ghoraniyeh  bridgehead  and 
on  El  Musallabeh,  which  covers  the  Beisan-Jericho 
road  west  of  the  Jordan.    Both  attacks  were  pressed 
with  considerable  determination,  but  brought  him 
no  success,  and  during  the  night  11 -12th  April  he 
withdrew  to  his  position  at  Shunet  Nimrin,  which 
he  commenced  to  strengthen.     His  losses  in   these 
attacks  were  heavy.  ...  I  determined  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  enemy's 
force  at  Shunet  Nimrin,  and,  if  successful,  to  hold 
Es  Salt  till  the  Arabs  could  advance  and  relieve  my 
troops.     This   would   have   denied   the   enemy   the 
use  of  the  harvest.     I  had  intended  to  carry  out 
this  operation  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the 
reorganization   of   the    ist   Mounted    Division   had 
been    completed.      In    the    meantime,    however,    a 
deputation  from  the  Beni  Sakhr  tribe  arrived  stat- 
ing that  the  tribe  was  concentrated  near  Madeba, 
ready    to   co-operate    with    any    advance    I    might 
make,    provided    it    took    place    before    4th    May, 
after  which  date  their  supplies  would  be  finished 
and  the  tribe  would  have  to  disperse.     The  troops 
available   to   carry   out   this  raid   were   the   Desert 
Mounted    Corps,    less   the    ist    Mounted    Division, 
the  6oth   Division,  less  one  brigade,  and   the  Im- 
perial Service  Cavalry  and  Infantry  Brigades.    The 
6oth  Division  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  position 
at    Shunet   Nimrin,    whilst    the    Mounted    Troops, 
moving  northwards  from  Ghoraniyeh,  were  to  turn 
east  along  the  tracks  leading  from  Umm  esh  Shert 
and  Jisr  ed  Damieh  to  Es  Salt,  after  leaving  a  force 
to  watch  Jisr  ed  Damieh  and  protect  the  left  flank. 
.  .  .  The  arrival  of  the  mounted  troops  at  Es  Salt 
would  .  .  .  sever  the  main  line  of  communication 
of  the  force  at  Shunet  Nimrin,  who  would  be  de- 
pendent   for    their   supplies    on    the    track    further 
south  through  Ain  es  Sir.    This  track  was  exposed 
to  attack  by  the  Beni  Sakhr  tribe.    There  appeared 
every   chance   therefore   of   the  Turkish   Force   at 
Shunet  Nimrin   being  compelled  to   retreat  under 
very   difficult  conditions,  and  a  fair  chance  of  its 
being  captured.     The  operations  were  commenced 
early  on  the  morning  of  30th  April,  and  proceeded 
according  to  plan.    The  6oth  Division  captured  the 
advanced  works  of  the  Shunet  Nimrin  position,  but 
were   unable   to  make   further  progress  in  face  of 
the  stubborn  resistance  offered  by  the  enemy.    The 
mounted  trooops,  moving  northwards,  rode  round 
the  right  of  the  Shunet  Nimrin  position,  and  by 
6  p.m.  had  captured  Es  Salt,  leaving  an  Australian 
Brigade  to  watch  the  left  flank.  .  .  .    The-  enemy 
succeeded  in  penetrating  between  the  left   of  the 
brigade  and   the   detachment   on   the   bank   of  the 
Jordan.    The  brigade  was  driven  back  through  the 
foothills  to  the  Wadi  El  Abyad.     During  its  retire- 
ment through  the  hills  nine  guns  and  part  of  its 
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transport  had  to  be  abandoned,  being  unable  to 
traverse  the  intricate  ground.  .  .  . 

"The  Ain  es  Sir  track  was  still  open  to  the  garri- 
son of  Shunet  Nimrin.  Further  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments were  known  to  be  on  their  way.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Shunet  Nimrin  position  could  not  be 
captured  without  losses,  which  I  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  afford.  In  these  circumstances,  I  ordered  the 
mounted  troops  to  withdraw  from  Es  Salt.  Their 
retirement  was  accomplished  successfully.  The 
enemy,  who  followed  up  closely,  was  held  off  with- 
out difficulty.  By  the  evening  of  4th  May  all  the 
troops  had  recrossed  the  Jordan,  bridgeheads  being 
left  to  cover  the  bridges  at  Ghoraniyeh  and  the 
crossing  at  El  Auja.  Although  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  force  at  Shunet  Nimrin  had  not  been 
effected,  the  enemy's  losses  were  considerable,  the 
prisoners  brought  in  amounting  to  50  officers  and 
892  other  ranks;  29  machine  guns  and  several  motor 
cars  and  lorries  were  destroyed  by  the  mounted 
troops  before  they  left  Es  Salt.  The  raid  has  un- 
doubtedly rendered  the  enemy  apprehensive  of  fur- 
ther operations  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  has  com- 
pelled him  to  maintain  considerable  forces  in  the 
Amman-Shunet  Nimrin  area,  reducing  the  forces 
available  to  meet  the  Arab  menace." — General  Sir 
Edmund  Allenby,  Dispatch,  Sept.  18,  1918. 

7.  Withdrawal  of  troops  to  France. — "The  dis- 
patch of  troops  to  France,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  force,  has  prevented  further  operations,  of 
any  size,  being  undertaken,  and  has  rendered  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  active  defence  necessary. 
...  In  April  the  strength  of  the  force  had  been 
reduced  by  one  division,  five  and  a  half  siege  bat- 
teries, and  five  machine-gun  companies;  while  one 
mounted  division  was  in  process  of  being  reor- 
ganized, and  was  not  available  for  operations.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  May  the  force  had  been  further  re- 
duced by  12  battalions,  while  the  loss  of  the  74th 
Division  had  not  yet  been  fully  made  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reorganization  of  the  mounted 
division  had  been  completed.  In  June  the  places 
of  the  British  battalions  which  had  been  dispatched 
to  France  were  filled  by  Indian  battalions.  Six  of 
the  Indian  battalions  had,  however,  been  formed  by 
withdrawing  a  company  from  24  of  the  Indian  bat- 
talions already  in  the  Force.  As  few  reinforcements 
were  available  for  the  battalions  thus  depleted,  the 
Force  had  been  completed  in  name  only.  During 
July  and  the  first  week  in  August  a  further  10 
British  battalions  were  replaced  by  10  Indian  bat- 
talions, the  personnel  of  the  British  battalions  being 
used  as  reinforcements." — Ibid. 

8.  Operations  during  British  reorganization. — 
During  these  months  of  reorganization  various 
minor  operations  and  a  number  of  raids  have  been 
carried  out.  Between  the  9th  and  nth  of  April  the 
right  of  the  line  held  by  the  21st  Corps  was  ad- 
vanced on  a  front  of  12  miles,  to  a  maximum  depth 
of  3  miles;  the  villages  of  Kefr  Ain,  Berukin,  El 
Kefr  and  Rafat  being  captured.  Considerable  re- 
sistance was  met  with,  the  Turkish  troops  being 
stiffened  by  a  German  battalion.  The  enemy  made 
several  attempts  to  recapture  Berukin  and  Rafat. 
His  counter-attacks  were  broken  up  by  the  infantry, 
ably  supported  by  the  artillery,  but,  in  some  cases, 
only  after  sharp  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The 
enemy's  losses  were  considerable,  over  300  ofv  his 
dead  being  counted.  On  8th  June  an  advance  was 
made  on  the  coast,  at  the  extreme  left  of  my  line, 
with  the  object  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  obser- 
vation. .  .  .  The  capture  of  these  positions  not  only 
prevented  the  enemy  from  overlooking  a  consider- 
able length  of  our  defences  and  the  ground  in  rear, 
but  secured  observation  of  the  approaches  to  the 


enemy's  positions,  with  the  result  that  his  move- 
ments, by  day  .  .  .  [were]  considerably  restricted. 
The  Indian  troops  .  .  .  carried  out  a  number  of 
minor  raids  with  success." — Ibid. 

9.  SuivTMARY  of  CAMPAIGN  RESULTS. — "The  Op- 
erations, which  took  place  during  the  first  half  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  dispatch,  rendered  secure 
the  fruits  of  the  fighting,  which,  commencing  witH 
the  capture  of  Beersheba,  culminated  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  On  12th  December  [1917]  the 
enemy  still  remained  within  4  miles  of  Jerusalem.^ 
He  [was  on  September  18,  1918]  22  miles  from 
the  Holy  City.  To  the  east  he  .  .  .  [had]  been 
driven  across  the  Jordan,  and  his  communications 
to  the  Hedjaz  raided.  His  losses  between  December 
12,  1917,  and  May  31,  1918,  were  considerable,  the 
number  of  prisoners  amounting  to  331  officers  and 
6,088  other  ranks.  His  one  attempt  on  a  large  scale 
to  assume  the  offensive  and  retake  Jerusalem  failed, 
and  was  turned  into  a  defeat,  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  loss  of  territory." — General  Sir  Ed- 
mund Allenby,  Dispatch,  Sept.  18,  1918. 

10.  Relative  military  strength. — "At  the  be- 
ginning of  September  I  estimated  the  strength  of 
the  IVth,  Vlllth,  and  Vlllth  Turkish  Armies  to 
be  23,000  rifles,  3,000  sabres,  and  340  guns.  The 
IVth  Army,  6,000  rifles,  2,000  sabres,  and  74  guns, 
faced  my  Forces  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  Vllth 
Army  held  a  front  of  some  20  miles  astride  the 
Jerusalem  Nablus  road  with  7,000  rifles  and  iii 
guns,  while  the  Vlllth  Army  front  extended  from 
Furkhah  to  the  sea,  and  was  held  by  10,000  rifles 
and  157  guns.  In  addition,  the  garrison  of  Maan 
and  the  posts  on  the  Hejaz  railway  north  of  it 
consisted  of  some  6,000  rifles  and  30  guns.  The 
enemy's  general  reserve,  only  3,000  rifles  in  strength, 
with  30  guns,  was  distributed  between  Tiberias, 
Nazareth,  and  Haifa.  Thus  his  total  strength 
amounted  to  some  4,000  sabres,  32,000  rifles,  and 
400  guns — representing  a  ration  strength,  south  of 
the  line  Rayak-Beirut,  of  104,000.  I  had  at  my 
disposal  two  cavalry  divisions,  two  mounted  divi- 
sions, seven  infantry  divisions,  an  Indian  infantry 
brigade,  four  unallotted  battalions,  and  the  French 
detachment  (the  equivalent  of  an  infantry  brigade, 
with  other  arms  attached) — a  total,  in  the  fighting 
line,  of  some  12,000  sabres,  57,000  rifles,  and  540 
guns.  I  had  thus  a  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  over  the  enemy,  especially  in  mounted 
troops." — General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  Dispatch, 
Oct.  31,  1918. 

11.  British  plan  of  fall  campaign. — "I  was 
anxious  to  gain  touch  with  the  Arab  Forces  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  defeat  of  the  Vllth  and 
Vlllth  Turkish  Armies  west  of  the  Jordan  would 
enable  me  to  control  .  .  .  [the  significant  Jordan] 
crossing  [at  Jisr  ed  Damieh  and]  .  .  .  would  leave 
the  IVth  Army  isolated,  if  it  continued  to  occugy 
the  country  south  and  west  of  Amman.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  strike  my  blow  west  of  the 
Jordan.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  and  scat- 
tered reserve,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Force 
west  of  the  Jordan  was  enclosed  in  a  rectangle  45 
miles  in  length  and  only  12  miles  in  depth.  .  .  . 
El  Afule,  Bci.san,  and  Deraa  were  the  vital  points 
on  [the  enemy's]  .  .  .  communications.  If  they 
could  be  seized  the  enemy's  retreat  would  be  cut 
off.  Deraa  was  beyond  my  reach,  but  not  beyond 
that  of  mobile  detachments  of  the  Arab  Army.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  detachments 
could  hold  this  railway  junction,  but  it  was  within 
their  power  to  dislocate  all  traffic.  El  Afule,  in 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  Beisan,  in  the  Valley 
of  Jezrccl,  were  within  reach  of  my  cavalry,  pro- 
vided the  infantry  could  break  through  the  enemy's 
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defensive  systems  and  create  a  gap  for  the  cavalry 
to  pass  through.  It  was  essential  that  this  gap 
should  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  operations, 
so  that  the  cavalry  might  reach  their  destinations, 
45  and  6o  miles  distant,  before  the  enemy  could 
make  his  escape.  Moreover,  whichever  route  the 
cavalry  followed,  the  hills  of  Samaria,  or  their 
extension  towards  Mount  Carmel,  had  to  be  crossed 
before  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  could  be  reached;  and  it  was  most  important 
that  the  enemy  should  not  be  given  time  to  man 
the  passes.  For  this  reason  I  decided  to  make  my 
main  attack  in  the  coastal  plain  rather  than  through 
the  hills  north  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  hills  the 
ground  afforded  the  enemy  positions  of  great 
natural  strength  and  taxed  the  physical  energy  of 
the  attackers  to  the  utmost.  ...  In  addition,  the 
route  along  the  coast  would  enable  the  cavalry  to 
pass  through  the  hills  of  Samaria  into  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  at  their  narrowest  point,  thus  ensur- 
ing greater  speed  and  less  likelihood  of  being 
checked.  The  supply  of  a  large  force  of  troops  in 
the  plain  also  presented  fewer  difficulties.  The 
coastal  plain  at  Jiljulieh,  the  ancient  Gilgal,  is 
some  10  miles  in  width.  The  railway  from  Jiljulieh 
to  Tul  Keram  skirts  the  foothills,  running  through 
a  sUght  depression  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain. 
To  the  west  of  this  depression  the  Turks  had  con- 
structed two  defensive  systems.  The  first,  14,000 
yards  in  length  and  3,000  in  depth,  ran  along  a 
sandy  ridge  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
Bir  Adas  to  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of 
works  connected  by  continuous  fire  trenches.  The 
second,  or  Et  Tireh  system,  3,000  yards  in  rear, 
ran  from  the  village  of  that  name  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nahr  Falik.  On  the  enemy's  extreme  right  the 
ground,  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  is 
marshy,  and  could  only  be  crossed  in  few  places. 
The  defence  of  the  second  system  did  not,  therefore, 
require  a  large  force.  The  railway  itself  was  pro- 
tected by  numerous  works  and  by  the  fortified 
villages  of  Jiljulieh  and  Kalkilieh.  The  ground 
between  our  front  line  at  Ras  El  Ain  and  these 
villages  was  open,  and  was  overlooked  from  the 
enemy's  works  on  the  foothills  round  Kefr  Kasim. 
By  reducing  the  strength  of  the  troops  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  a  minimum,  and  by  withdrawing 
my  reserves  from  the  hills  north  of  Jerusalem,  I 
was  able  to  concentrate  five  divisions  and  the 
French  detachment,  with  a  total  of  383  guns,  for 
the  attack  on  these  defences.  Thus,  on  the  front 
of  the  attack  I  was  able  to  concentrate  some 
35,000  rifles  against  8,000,  and  383  guns  against 
130.  In  addition,  two  cavalry  and  one  Australian 
mounted  divisions  were  available  for  this  front." — 
Ibid. 

12.  Arab  mobile  column. — "At  this  time  a 
mobile  column  of  the  Arab  Army,  accompanied  by 
British  armoured  cars  and  a  French  mountain  bat- 
tery, was  assembling  at  Kasr  el  Azrak,  fifty  miles 
east  of  Amman.  The  real  objective  of  this  column 
was  the  railway  north,  south,  and  west  of  Deraa. 
There  was  always  the  possibility,  however,  that 
this  concentration  might  be  observed.  Should  this 
occur,  it  was  hoped  that  .  .  .  demonstrations  by 
[Major  General]  Chaytor's  force  would  strengthen 
the  enemy's  belief  that  a  concerted  attack  on  Am- 
man was  intended.  The  concentration  in  the  coastal 
plain  was  carried  out  by  night,  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  prevent  any  increased  movement 
becoming  apparent  to  the  Turks.  Full  use  of  the 
many  groves  round  Ramleh,  Ludd,  and  Jaffa  was 
made  to  conceal  troops  during  the  day.  The  chief 
factor  in  the  secrecy  maintained  must  be  attributed, 
however,  to  the  supremacy   in  the  air  which  had 


been  obtained  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  The  process 
of  wearing  down  the  enemy's  aircraft  had  been 
going  on  all  through  the  summer  .  .  .  with  the 
result  that  only  four  ventured  to  cross  our  lines 
during  the  period  of  concentration.  Whilst  the 
concentration  in  the  coastal  plain  was  nearing  com- 
pletion the  enemy's  railway  communications  at 
Deraa  were  attacked  by  the  Royal  .Mr  Force,  and 
by  the  Mobile  Column  of  the  Arab  Army,  which, 
after  concentrating  at  Kasr  el  Azrak,  50  miles  east 
of  Amman,  had  moved  into  the  Hauran.  The  rail- 
way line  and  station  buildings  at  Deraa  were  dam- 
aged by  the  Royal  Air  Force  on  i6th  and  17th 
September.  On  i6th  September  the  .'\rab  column, 
which  had  been  joined  by  the  Shalaan  sections  of 
the  Roalla,  Anazeh,  and  by  a  number  of  Druses, 
attacked  the  Hejaz  Railway,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Deraa,  destroying  a  bridge  and  a  section  of  the 
railway.  On  the  following  day  the  line  was  at- 
tacked both  north  and  west  of  Deraa,  extensive 
demoHtions  being  carried  out.  As  the  result  of 
these  demolitions  all  through  traffic  to  Palestine 
ceased,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  transport, 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  Hejaz,  was 
diverted  to  bridge  the  break  in  the  railway.  The 
concentration  in  the  coastal  plain  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  morning  of  i8th  September.  During 
the  night  of  iSth-igth  September,  the  20th  Corps 
swung  forward  its  right  on  the  east  of  the  Bireh- 
Nabius  Road.  The  S3rd  Division  descended  into 
the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  Wadi  Samieh,  cap- 
tured Kh.  Jibeit,  El  Mugheir,  and  the  ridge  on 
the  far  side  of  the  basin,  and  all  its  objectives  with 
the  exception  of  one  hill,  Kh.  Abu  Malul.  Con- 
siderable opposition  was  encountered,  and  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  took  place,  in  which  over  400  prison- 
ers were  taken.  In  the  early  hours  of  igth 
September  El  Afule  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Armies  at  Nablus  and 
Tulkeram  were  bombed  by  the  Royal  Air  Force 
with  a  view  to  disorganizing  their  signal  com- 
munications. At  04.30  the  artillery  in  the  coastal 
plain  opened  an  intense  bombardment,  lasting  fif- 
teen minutes,  under  cover  of  which  the  infantry 
left  their  positions  of  deployment.  Two  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  assisted,  bringing  fire  on  the  coastal 
road  to  the  north." — Ibid. 

13.  Five  phases  of  operations. — "The  operations 
which  followed  fall  into  five  phases.  The  first 
phase  was  of  short  duration.  In  36  hours,  between 
04.30  on  igth  September  and  17.00  on  20th  Sep- 
tember, the  greater  part  of  the  Vlllth  Turkish 
Army  were  in  full  retreat  through  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  whose  exits  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
my  cavalry.  In  the  second  phase  the  fruits  of 
this  success  were  reaped.  The  infantry,  pressing 
relentlessly  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
drove  him  into  the  arms  of  my  cavalry,  with  the 
result  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  Vllth  and 
Vlllth  Turkish  Armies  were  captured,  with  their 
guns  and  transport.  This  phase  also  witnessed 
the  capture  of  Haifa  and  Acre,  and  the  occupation 
of  Tiberias,  and  of  the  country  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  As  the  result  of  the 
rout  of  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Armies  the  IVth 
Turkish  Army,  east  of  the  Jordan,  retreated,  and 
Maan  was  evacuated.  The  third  phase  commenced 
with  the  pursuit  of  this  army  by  Chaytor's  force, 
and  closed  with  the  capture  of  Amman,  and  the 
interception  of  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  of  Maan, 
which  surrendered.  The  fourth  phase  witnessed 
the  advance  by  the  Desert  Mounted  Corps  to 
Damascus,  the  capture  of  the  remnants  of  the 
IVth  Turkish  Army,  and  the  advance  by  the  21st 
Corps  along  the  coast  from  Haifa  to  Beirut.     In 
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the  fifth  phase  my  troops  reached  Homs  and 
Tripoli  without  opposition."  My  cavalry  then  ad- 
vanced on  Aleppo,  and  occupied  that  city  on  26th 
October." — Ibid. 

14.  First   phase:    Turkish   coast   force   over- 
whelmed.— "The    attack   in   the    coastal    plain    on 
the  morning  of  igth  September  was  attended  with 
complete  success.     On   the  right,  in   the  foot-hills, 
the   French   Tirailleurs  and   the  Armenians  of  the 
Legion  d'Orient  advanced  with  great  dash,  and,  in 
spite    of    the    difficulties    of    the    ground,    and    the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  defences,  had  captured  the 
Kh.  Deir  el  Kussis  ridge  at  an  early  hour.    On  their 
left  the  54th  Division  stormed  Kefr  Kasim  village 
and  wood,  and  the  foot-hills  overlooking  the  rail- 
way from  Ras  el  Ain  to  Jiljulieh.     North  of  Kefr 
Kasim    the    advance    was   checked    for   a    time    at 
Sivri  Tepe,  but  the  enemy's  resistance  was  quickly 
overcome,   and   the   remaining   hills,   south    of   the 
Wadi   Kanah,  captured.     In   the  coastal   plain  the 
3rd   (Lahore)    Division   attacked   the   enemy's  first 
system   between   Bir   Adas   and   the   Hadrah   road. 
On  its  left  the  7Sth  Division  attacked  the  Tabsor 
defences,    the    7th    (Meerut)    Division    the    works 
west  of  Tabsor,  while  the   60th   Division  attacked 
along  the  coast.    The  enemy  replied  energetically  to 
our  bombardment,  but  in  most  cases  his   barrage 
fell  behind  the  attacking  infantry.    The  enemy  was 
overwhelmed.     After  overrunning  the  first  system, 
the  three  divisions  on  the  left  pressed  on,  without 
pausing,  to  the  Et  Tireh  position.     On  the  left  .the 
60th  Division  reached  the  Nahr  Falik,  and  moved 
on  Tul  Keram,  leaving  the  route  along  the  coast 
clear    for    the    Desert    Mounted    Corps.      The    7th 
(Meerut)    Division,  after  passing  through  the  sec- 
ond system,   swung   to   the   right,   apd  headed   for 
Et    Taiyibeh,    leaving    Et    Tireh,    where    the    75th 
Division  was  still  fighting,  on   its  right.     By   ii.o 
the  7Sth  Division  had  captured  Et  Tireh,  a  strongly 
fortified  village  standing  on  a  sandy  ridge,  where 
the  enemy  offered  a  determined  itsistance.     On  the 
right  the  3rd  (Lahore)  Division  turned  to  the  east, 
and    attacked    Jiljulieh,    Railway    Redoubt,    Kefr 
Saba,  and   Kalkilieh,   all   of   which   were   defended 
with   stubbornness   by   the   enemy.     His  resistance 
was,  however,  broken;  and  the  3rd  (Lahore)  Divi- 
sion pressed   on   eastwards  into   the   foothills  near 
Hableh,  joining  hands  with  the  S4th  Division  north 
of  the  Wadi   Kanah.     Disorganized   bodies   of   the 
enemy  were  now  streaming  across  the  plain  towards 
Tul  Keram,  pursued  by  the  60th  Division  and  the 
5th  Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade.  ...  As  a  re- 
sult, a  large  amount  of  transport  and  many  guns 
fell    into    our    hands.     In    the    meantime    the    7th 
(Meerut)   Division  and  3rd  (Tahore)   Division  had 
entered  the  hills,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  S4th 
Division,  had  pressed  eastwards.     By  dusk  the  line 
Bidieh-Kh.      Kefr    Thilth-Jiyus-Felamieh-Taiyibeh 
had  been  reached.     The  7Sth  Division  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Et  Tireh  in  corps  reserve."— General 
Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  Dispatch,  Oct.  31,  igi8. 

15.  First  phase:  Fierce  hill  fighting. — "As 
soon  as  the  success  of  the  initial  attack  by  the  21st 
Corps,  on  the  morning  of  igth  September,  had  be- 
come apparent,  I  ordered  the  20th  Corps  to  ad- 
vance that  night  on  Nablus,  and  the  high  ground 
north-cast  of  that  town,  in  order  to  close  the 
roads  leading  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  Kh.  Fusail-Nablus  road,  our  original  front 
line,  and  the  El  Funduk-Nablus  track,  by  which 
the  3rd  (Lahore)  Division  was  advancing.  .  .  . 
The  enemy  had  long  anticipated  an  attack  astride 
the  Bireh-Nablus  road,  and  had  constructed  de- 
fences of  great  strength  on  successive  ridges.     For 
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this  reason  the  loth  Division  was  ordered  to  attack 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  astride  the  Furkhah- 
Selfit  and  Berukin-Kefr  Haris  ridges,  thus  avoiding 
a  direct  attack.  .  .  .  Good  progress  was  made  on 
the  night  of  19th  September  and  during  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  53rd  Division  captured  Kh.  Abu 
Malul,  and  advanced  their  line  in  the  centre.  On 
their  right  Khan  Jibeit  was  heavily  counter- 
attacked on  the  morning  of  20th  September.  The 
Turks  succeeded  in  regaining  the  hill,  but  were 
driven  off  again  after  a  sharp  fight.  This  incident, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  a  road  to  enable  the 
guns  to  be  brought  forward,  caused  delay.  The 
loth  Division  advanced  in  two  columns,  and  by 
midday  on  20th  September  the  right  column,  after 
a  hard  fight  at  Furkhah,  had  reached  Selfi't  and 
was  approaching  Iskaka,  which  was  strongly  hejd 
by  the  enemy.  The  left  column  reached  Kefr  Haris, 
which  was  only  captured  after  heavy  fighting. 
The  loth  Division  had  already  driven  the  enemy 
back  seven  miles.  The  artillery,  however,  had  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  infantrv,  and  little 
progress  was  made  during  the  afternoon.  On  the 
left  of  the  loth  Division  the  21st  Corps  had  con- 
tinued its  advance  in  three  columns.  ...  By  eve- 
ning the  line  Baka-Beit  Lid-Messudie  Station- 
Attara  had  been  reached."— Ibid. 

16.  First  phase:  Von  Sanders's  flight  from 
Nazareth.— "Thanks  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  infantry  broke  through  both  Turkish  systems 
of  defence,  the  cavalry  obtained  a  good  start.  By 
noon  the  leading  troops  of  the  Desert  Mounted 
Corps  had  reached  Jelameh,  Tell  ed  Drurh,  and 
Hudeira,  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  original  front 
line.  After  a  brief  rest  the  advance  was  con- 
tinued. The  sth  Cavalry  Division  moved  north  to 
Ez  Zerghaniyeh.  It  then  turned  north-east,  and, 
riding  through  the  hills  of  Samaria  past  Jarak, 
descended  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  at  Abu 
Shusheh.  The  13th  Cavalry  Brigade  was  then 
directed  on  Nazareth,  the  14th  on  El  Afule.  The 
4th  Cavalry  Division  turned  north-east  at  Kh.  es 
Sumrah,  and  followed  the  valley  on  the  Wadi 
Arab  into  the  hills.  The  valley  gradually  narrows 
as  the  pass  at  Musmus  is  reached.  The  enemy  had 
sent  a  battalion  from  El  Afule  to  hold  this  pass, 
but  only  its  advanced  guard  arrived  in  time.  Over- 
coming its  resistance,  the  cavalry  encountered  the 
remainder  of  the  battalion  at  El  Lejjun.  The  2nd 
Lancers  charged,  killed  forty-six  with  the  lance, 
and  captured  the  remainder,  some  470  in  number. 
"The  4th  Cavalry  Division  then  marched  to  El 
Afule,  which  it  reached  at  08.00,  half  an  hour  after 
its  capture  by  the  14th  Cavalry  Brigade.  In  the 
meantime  the  13th  Cavalry  Brigade  of  the  5th 
Cavalry  Division,  riding  across  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon, had  reached  Nazareth,  the  site  of  the  Yilderim 
General  Headquarters,  at  05.30.  Fighting  took 
place  in  the  streets,  some  2,000  prisoners  being 
captured.  Liman  von  Sanders  had  already  made 
good  his  escape,  but  his  papers  and  some  of  his 
staff  were  taken.  This  brigade  then  marched  to 
El  Afule;  arriving  there  as  the  4th  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion rode  down  the  Plain  of  Jezrcel  to  Beisan, 
which  it  reached  at  16.30,  having  covered  some 
eighty  miles  in  thirty-four  hours.  The  4th  Cavalry 
Division  detached  a  regiment  to  seize  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Jordan  at  Jisr  Mejamic.  The 
Australian  Mounted  Division,  which  had  followed 
the  4th  Cavalry  Division  into  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon, was  directed  on  Jenin,  where  the  road  from 
Messudie  to  El  Afule  leaves  the  hills.  Jcnin  was 
reached  at  17.30,  and  was  captured  after  a  sharp 
fight,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  bcinc  taken. 
Thus,   within   36   hours  of   the  commencement   of 
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the  battle  all  the  main  outlets  of  escape  remaining 
to  the  Turkish  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Armies  had  been 
closed.  They  could  only  avoid  capture  by  using 
the  tracks  which  run  south-east  from  the  vicinity 
of  Nablus  to  the  crossings  over  the  Jordan  at  Jisr 
ed  Damieh.  These  were  being  rapidly  denied  to 
them.  The  first  phase  of  the  operations  was  over. 
The  enemy's  resistance  had  been  broken  on  20th 
September.  On  21st  September  the  Turkish  rear- 
guards were  driven  in  early  in  the  morning.  All 
organized  resistance  ceased.  The  5th  Australian 
Light  Horse  Brigade,  with  the  French  Cavalry 
leading,  entered  Nablus  from  the  west;  the  10th 
Division  from  the  south.  By  the  evening  the 
20th  Corps  had  reached  the  line  Neby  Belan,  on 
the  high  ground  north-east  of  Nablus  and  Mount 
Ebal;  the  21st  Corps  the  line  Samaria,  Attara, 
Behh"— Ibid. 

17.  Second  phase:  Turkish  retreat. — "Since 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  great  confusion  had 
reigned  in  the  Turkish  rear.  Camps  and  hospitals 
were  being  hurriedly  evacuated ;  some  were  in 
flames.  The  roads  leading  north-east  and  east 
from  Nablus  to  Beisan  and  the  Jordan  Valley  were 
congested  with  transport  and  troops.  Small  parties 
of  troops  were  moving  east  along  the  numerous 
wadis.  The  disorganization  which  already  existed 
was  increased  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  .  .  .  The  Vllth  Turkish  Army  was  .  .  . 
thoroughly  disorganized,  and  was  scattered  in  the 
area  between  the  Kh.  Ferweh-Beisan  road  and  the 
Jordan.  These  parties  had  now  to  be  collected 
[and  orders  to  this  effect  were  given  and  carried 
out  September  22]." — Ibid. 

18.  Second  phase:  Two  Turkish  armies  van- 
quished.— "The  Royal  Air  Force  had  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Turkish  column,  which  broke  up  and 
abandoned  its  guns  and  transport.  The  task  of 
clearing  the  enemy  between  the  Kh.  Ferweh-Beisan 
road  and  the  Jordan  was  continued  during  23rd 
September.  On  this  day  the  20th  Cavalry  Corps 
met  with  occasional  opposition,  and  its  advance 
was  hampered  considerably  by  the  large  numbers 
of  Turks  who  surrendered.  Great  quantities  of 
transport  and  numerous  guns  were  found  aban- 
doned by  the  roadsides.  On  one  stretch  of  road, 
under  five  miles  in  length,  87  guns,  55  motor  lorries, 
and  842  vehicles  were  found.  .  .  .  On  24th  Septem- 
ber .  .  .  the  last  remnants  of  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth 
Turkish  Armies  had  been  collected.  As  Armies  they 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  but  few  had  escaped." — 
Ibid. 

19.  Second  phase:  Haifa  and  Acre  captured. — 
"Whilst  the  4th  Cavalry  and  the  Australian 
Mounted  Divisions  were  collecting  the  remnants 
of  the  Vnth  and  Vlllth  Turkish  Armies,  I  ordered 
the  Desert  Mounted  Corps  to  occupy  Acre  and 
Haifa.  The  roads  leading  to  Haifa  from  Tul 
Keram  are  only  country  tracks,  which,  in  the 
event  of  rain,  might  become  impassable  for  motor 
lorries  at  any  time.  Any  force  advancing  north- 
wards from  Haifa  along  the  coast  would  have  to 
depend  on  supplies  landed  at  that  port.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  occupy  the  town  without 
delay,  in  order  that  the  harbour  could  be  swept 
for  mines,  and  the  landing  of  stores  taken  in  hand. 
The  13th  Cavalry  Brigade  of  the  sth  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, which  had  entered  Nazareth  on  20th  Septem- 
ber, and  had  then  marched  to  El  Afule,  returned  to 
Nazareth  the  following  day.  Part  of  the  garrison 
of  Haifa,  which  was  attempting  to  reach  Tiberias 
...  on  the  morning  of  22nd  September  [was 
intercepted  by  this  brigade]  .  .  .  who  killed  a  large 
number  of  Turks  and  captured  over  300.  That 
afternoon  Haifa  was  reconnoitred  by  a  battery  of 


armoured  cars.  It  was  still  held  by  the  enemy. 
The  road  was  barricaded,  and  the  armoured  cars 
were  shelled  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel. 
On  the  23rd  September  the  5th  Cavalry  Division, 
less  the  13th  Cavalry  Brigade,  marched  from  El 
Afule  to  capture  the  town.  The  13th  Cavalry 
Brigade  marched  direct  from  Nazareth  on  Acre. 
The  road  from  El  Afule  to  Haifa  skirts  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  Mount  Carmel  range.  Some 
two  miles  before  Haifa  is  Reached  the  road  is  con- 
fined between  a  spur  of  Mount  Carmel  on  the  left 
and  the  marshy  banks  of  the  River  Kishon  and  its 
tributaries  on  the  right.  When  the  sth  Cavalry 
Division  reached  this  point  on  23rd  September  it 
was  shelled  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  and 
found  the  road  and  the  river  crossings  defended  by 
numerous  machine  guns.  Whilst  the  Mysore 
Lancers  were  clearing  the  rocky  slopes  of  Mount 
Carmel  the  Jodhpur  Lancers  charged  through  the 
defile,  and,  riding  over  the  enemy's  machine  guns, 
galloped  into  the  town,  where  a  number  of  Turks 
were  speared  in  the  streets.  Colonel  Thakur  Dalput 
Singh,  M.C.,  fell  gallantly  leading  this  charge.  In 
this  operation  1,350  prisoners  and  17  guns  were 
taken.  At  Acre  the  13th  Cavalry  Brigade  met  with 
httle  opposition.  The  small  garrison,  consisting  of 
150  men  and  two  guns,  attempted  to  escape  to  the 
north,  but  was  overtaken  and  captured." — Ibid. 

20.  Third  phase:  East  Jordan  operations. — 
"Interest  now  turned  to  the  fate  of  the  IVth  Turk- 
ish Army  east  of  the  Jordan.  Up  till  22nd  Sep- 
tember this  army  showed  no  signs  of  moving  from 
its  positions  on  the  east  bank.  On  the  west  bank 
the  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  Brigade  and  the 
ist  and  2nd  Battalions  British  West  Indies  Regi- 
ment had  advanced  northwards  on  21st  September, 
west  of  the  Jericho-Beisan  road,  and  had  reached 
Khurbet  Fusail,  four  miles  in  advance  of  our 
defences  at  El  Musalabeh.  The  enemy,  however, 
still  held  the  bridgeheads  on  the  west  bank,  cover- 
ing the  crossings  tt  Umm  es  Shert,  Red  Hill,  Mafid 
Jozeleh,  and  Jisr  ed  Damieh.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  22nd  September  the  38th  Battalion  Royal 
FusiHers  captured  the  bridgehead  at  Umm  es  Shert. 
The  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  placed  themselves 
astride  the  road  which  follows  the  Wadi  Farah 
from  Nablus  to  Jisr  ed  Damieh,  thus  closing  the 
last  loophole  of  escape  to  the  Turkish  forces  west 
of  the  Jordan.  The  crossing  at  Jisr  ed  Damieh 
was  captured  a  few  hours  later.  The  bridge  was 
intact.  Five  hundred  and  fourteen  prisoners  were 
taken.  Thus  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  had 
been  cleared.  As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Vllth  and  Vlllth  Armies,  the  position  of  the  IVth 
Army  east  of  the  Jordan  was  no  longer  tenable, 
and  by  the  morning  of  23rd  September  this  army 
was  in  full  retreat  on  Es  Salt  and  Amman,  pursued 
by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Di- 
vision, and  bombed  by  the  Royal  .'\ir  Force.  At 
16.30  the  New  Zealands  captured  Es  Salt,  taking 
380  prisoners  and  three  guns.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  on  a  broad  front,  in  face  of  stout  oppo- 
sition from  the  enemy's  rearguards.  On  25th  Sep- 
tember Amman  was  attacked  and  captured.  The 
enemy  retreated  northwards  along  the  Hejaz  rail- 
way and  the  Pilgrim  route  in  a  disorganized  state, 
harassed  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Arabs. 
He  was  pursued  by  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Mounted  Divisions,  and  left  over  5,000 
prisoners  and  28  guns  in  their  hands.  I  ordered 
Chaytor's  Force  to  remain  at  Amman  to  intercept 
the  troops  of  the  2nd  Turkish  Army  Corps,  who 
were  retreating  from  the  Hejaz.  Maan  had  been 
evacuated  on  23rd  September,  and  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Arab  Army,  which  then  advanced  to 
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Jordan,  harassing  the  rear  of  the  retreating  garri- 
son. On  28th  September  these  troops  came  into 
contact  with  the  patrols  of  Chaytor's  Force  at 
Leban  Station,  10  miles  south  of  Amman.  The 
Turkish  commander,  seeing  that  escape  was  im- 
possible, surrendered  on  the  following  day  wjth 
5,000  men." — General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  Dis- 
patch, Oct.  31,  1918. 

21.  Fourth  ph.ase:  British  advance  on  Damas- 
cus.— "In  addition  to  bringing  about  the  retreat  of 
the  IVth  Turkish  Army,  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Vllth  and  Vlllth  Armies  had  removed  any  serious 
obstacle  to  an  advance  on  Damascus.  On  2Sth 
September  I  ordered  the  Desert  Mounted  Corps  to 
carry  out  this  operation,  occupy  the  city,  and 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  remnants  of  the  IVth 
Turkish  Army.  The  Desert  Mounted  Corps  was 
to  advance  on  Damascus  in  two  columns ;  one  col- 
umn by  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  via 
Irbid  and  Deraa,  the  other  round  the  north  end 
of  the  sea,  via  El  Kuneitra.  On  24th  September 
Semakh,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Gahlee, 
was  captured.  .  .  .  Tiberias  was  occupied  on  the 
following  afternoon.  Thus  on  26th  September  the 
Australian  Mounted  Division  was  concentrating 
round  Tiberias,  and  the  sth  Cavalry  Division  was 
marching  from  Haifa  and  Acre  to  Nazareth.  The 
4th  Cavalry  Division  was  concentrated  round 
Beisan.  The  4th  Cavalry  Division  started  on  its 
120-mile  march  that  afternoon.  The  Austrahan 
and  sth  Cavalry  Divisions  started  the  following 
day,  the  distance  they  had  to  traverse  being  30 
miles  less.  Both  columns  met  with  opposition. 
The  Australian  Mounted  Division  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  crossing  the  Jordan  on  27th 
September.  .  .  .  Opposition  was  again  met  with 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  plateau,  at  El 
Kuneitra,  and  the  column  was  continually  fired 
on  by  the  Circassians  who  dwell  on  the  plateau. 
Passing  through  El  Kuneitra,  the  column  entered 
first  a  plateau  covered  by  boulders  and  then  undu- 
lating pasture  land,  intersected  by  the  numerous 
streams  which  rise  in  Mount  Hermon.  Fighting 
took  place  at  Sasa,  but  the  enemy's  rearguards  were 
driven  back,  and  by  10.00  on  30th  September,  Ka- 
tana,  12  miles  south-west  of  Damascus,  had  been 
reached  by  the  Australian  Mounted  Division,  which 
was  here  checked  for  a  time.  The  route  followed  by 
the  4th  Cavalry  Division  across  the  Jordan  plateau 
had  proved  difficult,  and  considerable  opposition 
had  been  encountered  at  Irbid,  and  again  at  Er 
Remte,  where,  after  driving  the  enemy  northwards 
towards  Mezerib,  the  Cavalry  gained  touch  with 
the  Arab  Army.  After  its  raids  on  the  enemy's 
railways  round  Deraa  between  i6th  and  i8th  Sep- 
tember, the  Arab  Army  had  moved  into  the 
Hauran.  It  issued  thence  to  attack  the  IVth  Turk- 
ish Army,  as  the  latter  passed  Mafrak  in  its  retreat 
northwards,  forcing  the  Turks  to  abandon  guns 
and  transport.  Moving  rapidly  northwards,  the 
Arabs  then  captured  the  stations  of  Ezra  and 
Ghazale,  between  Damascus  and  Deraa.  On  27th 
September  they  entrenched  themselves  at  Sheikh 
Saad,  17  miles  north  of  Deraa,  across  the  Turkish 
line  of  retreat.  Sharp  fighting  took  place  all  day, 
in  which  heavy  casualties  were  inflicted  on  the 
retreating  Turks  and  Germans,  and  in  which  nu- 
merous prisoners  were  taken.  After  breaking  up 
the  retreating  columns  of  the  IVth  Army,  the  Arabs 
captured  Deraa,  and,  on  28th  September,  joined 
hands  with  the  4th  Cavalry  Division  near  Er 
Remte.  The  Cavalry  then  advanced  northwards 
through  Mezerib  and  along  the  old. French  railway, 
with  the  Arabs  on  its  right  flank,  collecting  strag- 
glers, and   pressing   on   the   heels  of   the   remnants 


of  the  IVth  Turkish  Army.  In  this  way  a  column 
of  Turks  some  1,500  strong  was  driven  at  noon  on 
30th  September  into  the  arms  of  the  14th  Cavalry 
Brigade  at  Sahnaya.  Shortly  after  midday  on  30th 
September  the  Australian  Mounted  Division  over- 
cam,e  the  enemy's  resistance  at  Katana.  By  the 
evening  it  had  closed  the  exits  from  Damascus  to 
the  north  and  north-west,  while  the  5th  Cavalry 
Division  had  reached  the  southern  outskirts  of 
the  town.  At  06.00  on  ist  October  the  Desert 
Mounted  Corps  and  the  Arab  Army  entered  Da- 
mascus amidst  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm.  After 
the  German  and  Turkish  troops  in  the  town  had 
been  collected  and  guards  had  been  posted,  our 
troops  were  withdrawn.  In  the  meantime  the  3rd 
Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade  had  proceeded 
northwards,  in  pursuit  of  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  succeeded  in  leaving  the  town  on  the 
previous  day,  or  had  avoided  it,  and  the  cordon 
round  it,  by  making  a  detour  to  the  east.  On  2nd 
October  a  column  was  overtaken  at  Kubbeth  I 
Asafir,  17  miles  north-east  of  Damascus.  This 
column  was  dispersed,  1,500  prisoners  and  three 
guns  being  taken." — Ibid. 

22.  Fourth  phase:  Desert  corps'  achievement. 
— "The  remnants  of  the  Turkish  Armies  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  numbering  some  17,000  men,  of 
whom  only  4,000  were  effective  rifles,  fled  north- 
wards, a  mass  of  individuals,  without  organization, 
without  transport,  and  without  any  of  the  acces- 
sories required  to  enable  it  to  act  even  on  the  de- 
fensive. I  determined  to  exploit  this  success  and 
to  advance  to  the  line  Rayak-Beirut.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Beirut  would  give  me  a  port,  with  a  road 
and  railway  leading  inland  to  Rayak  and  Damascus. 
An.  alternative  and  shorter  line  of  supply  would 
thus  be  obtained.  The  Desert  Mounted  Corps, 
leaving  the  Australian  Mounted  Division  at  Da- 
mascus, moved  on  Rayak  and  Zahle  on  sth  Oc- 
tober. No  opposition  was  encountered,  and  both 
places  were  occupied  on  the  following  day." — Ibid. 

23.  Fourth  phase:  Beirut  occupied. — "In  the 
meantime,  the  7th  (Meerut)  Division  had  marched 
from  Haifa  to  Beirut.  Leaving  Haifa  on  3rd  Octo- 
ber, it  marched  along  the  coast.  Crossing  the 
Ladder  of  Tyre,  it  was  received  by  the  populace 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  with  enthusiasm.  On  Sth 
October  it  reached  Beirut,  where  it  was  warmly 
welcomed,  the  inhabitants  handing  over  660  Turks, 
including  60  officers,  who  had  surrendered  to  them. 
Ships  of  the  French  Navy  had  already  entered  the 
harbour.  On  gth  October  I  ordered  the  Desert 
Mounted  Corps  to  continue  its  advance  and  occupy 
Homs,  leaving  one  division  at  Damascus.  At  the 
same  time  I  ordered  the  21st  Corps  to  continue 
its  march  along  the  coast  to  Tripoli.  Armoured 
cars  occupied  Baalbek  on  gth  October,  taking  over 
SCO  Turks  who  had  surrendered  to  the  inhabit- 
ants."— Ibid. 

24.  Fiith  phase:  Occupation  of  Homs,  Trip- 
oli and  Aleppo. — "The  Sth  Cavalry  Division, 
which  led  the  advance,  reached  Baalbek  on  nth 
October,  and,  crossing  the  watershed  between  the 
Nahr  Litani  on  the  'south  and  the  Orontes  on  the 
north,  followed  the  valley  of  the  latter  river,  past 
Lebwe,  and  reached  Homs  on  isth  October,  hav- 
ing marched  over  eighty  miles  since  leaving  Rayak. 
The  station  buildings  at  Homs  had  been  burnt  by 
the  enemy  before  he  evacuated  the  town  on  12th 
October.  On  the  coast,  Tripoli  was  occupied  by 
the  2ist  Corps  Cavalry  Regiment  and  armoured 
cars  on  13th  October.  No  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered. The  Corps  Cavalry  Regiment  was  followed 
by  a  brigade  of  the  7th  (Meerut)  Division.  The 
occupation  of  Tripoli  provided  a  shorter  route  by 
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which  the  cavalry  at  Homs  could  be  supplied. 
Having  secured  Horns  and  Tripoli,  I  determined 
to  seize  Aleppo  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
5th  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Armoured  Car  Bat- 
teries were  alone  available.  .  .  .  The  information 
available  indicated  the  presence  of  some  20,000 
Turks  and  Germans  at  Aleppo.  Of  these,  only 
some  S,ooo  were  combatants,  and  they  were  de- 
moralized. .  .  .  The  armoured  cars  had  reached 
Hama  without  opposition  on  20th  October.  On 
the  following  day  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  com- 
menced its  advance.  On  22nd  October  the 
armoured  cars  reached  Khan  Sebit,  halfway  be- 
tween Homs  and  Aleppo,  as  the  enemy's  rearguard 
left  the  village  in  lorries.  A  German  armoured 
car,  a  lorry,  and  some  prisoners  were  captured. 
The  enemy  were  not  encountered  again  till  24th 
October,  when  a  body  of  cavalry  were  dispersed 
at  Khan  Tuman,  10  miles  south  of  Aleppo.  Five 
miles  farther  on  the  armoured  cars  were  checked 
by  strong  Turkish  rearguards  and  had  to  remain 
in  observation  till  the  cavalry  came  up.  On  the 
afternoon  of  25th  October  the .  armoured  cars 
were  joined  by  the  15th  (Imperial  Service)  Cavalry 
Brigade.  That  evening  a  detachment  of  the  Arab 
Army  reached  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Aleppo,  and 
during  the  night  forced  their  way  in,  inflicting 
heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  26th  October  the  armoured  cars  and 
the  15th  Cavalry  Brigade,  moving  round  the  west 
side  of  the.  town,  followed  the  enemy  along  the 
Aleppo-Katma  road  and  gained  touch  with  him 
south-east  of  Haritan.  .  .  .  The  squadrons  were 
not  strong  enough  to  complete  the  victory,  and 
were  withdrawn  till  a  larger  force  could  be  as- 
sembled. That  night  the  Turkish  rearguard  with- 
drew to  position  near  Deir  el  Jemel,  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Aleppo.  The  5th  Cavalry  Division 
remained  in  observation,  astride  the  roads  leading 
from  Aleppo  to  Killis  and  Katma,  and  occupied 
Muslimie  Junction.  It  was  too  weak  to  continue 
the  advance  to  Alexandretta  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Australian  Mounted  Division,  which  had  already 
left  Damascus  to  join  it.  Before  the  latter  could 
arrive  the  armistice  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey 
had  been  concluded,  and  came  into  force  at  noon 
on  31st  October.  The  sth  Cavalry  Division  cap- 
tured fifty  prisoners  and  eighteen  guns  in  Aleppo. 
The  Turks  had  carried  out  demolitions  on  the 
railway  at  Aleppo  and  Muslimie  Junction  before 
retiring,  but  had  left  eight  engines  and  over  100 
trucks,  which,  though  damaged,  are  not  beyond 
repair.  Aleppo  is  over  300  miles  from  our  former 
front  Hne.  The  Sth  Cavalry  Division  covered  500 
miles  between  igth  September  and  26th  October, 
and  captured  over  11,000  prisoners  and  fifty-two 
guns.  During  this  period  the  sth  Cavalry  Division 
lost  only  21  per  cent,  of  its  horses.  Between  19th 
September  and  26th  October  75,000  prisoners  .  .  . 
[were]  captured.  Of  these  over  200  officers  and 
3,500  other  ranks  are  Germans  or  Austrians.  In 
addition,  360  guns  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  and 
the  transport  and  equipment  of  three  Turkish 
armies.  ...  In  the  first  three  phases  of  the  opera- 
tions material  and  equipment  were  hastily  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy  in  a  mountainous  area,  ex- 
tending over  2,500  square  miles,  while  in  the 
remaining  phases  a  further  advance  of  over  300 
miles  .  .  .  [was]  made.  The  captures,  however, 
include  over  800  machine  guns,  210  motor  lorries, 
44  motor  cars,  some  3,500  animals,  89  railway 
engines,  and  468  carriages  and  trucks.  Of  these 
many  are  unserviceable,  but  none  have  been  in- 
cluded that  are  beyond  repair." — General  Sir  Ed- 
mund Allenby,  Dispatch,  Oct.  31,  1918. 


25.  Fall  of  Turkey. — "On  the  3rd  of  July  the 
Sultan  Mahomed  V  died.  He  was  an  old  and 
feeble  man  at  his  best,  and  had  never  been  more 
than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress.  His  successor  had  not  been 
many  weeks  on  the  throne  before  he  gave  signs 
of  some  independence  of  character.  The  estrange- 
ment between  Enver  and  Talaat  was  increasing, 
and  as  Germany's  prospects  darkened  in  the  West 
the  policy  of  sauve  qui  peut  began  to  have 
supreme  attractions  lor  Turkey's  governors.  The 
defection  of  Bulgaria,  and  Allenby's  exploits  in 
Syria,  gave  impetus  to  the  movement.  On  loth 
October  Enver  and  Talaat  resigned.  On  the  nth 
Izzet  Pasha,  an  honest  soldier,  succeeded  Enver 
at  the  War  Office,  and  Tewfik  Pasha,  a  colourless 
ex-diplomat,  became  Grand  Vizier.  Javid  re- 
mained Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Government  suggested  that  though  Enver 
might  have  fallen,  Talaat  was  still  active  behind 
the  scenes,  and  the  Committee  still  the  repository 
of  the  supreme  power.  But  the  situation  was  too 
serious  to  be  met  by  any  juggling  with  Cabinet 
appointments.  .  .  .  Presently  the  enemy  from  the 
west  would  be  at  the  gates  of  Stamboul.  On  14th 
October  Turkey  appealed  to  President  Wilson  to 
use  his  influence  to  secure  an  armistice  and  to 
begin  negotiations  for  peace.  To  this  the  Presi- 
dent sent  no  reply,  and  Constantinople  could  not 
afford  to  wait.  General  Townshend,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  since  the  fall  of  Kut,  was  released, 
and  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  Admiral  Sir  Som- 
erset Calthorpe,  commanding  the  British  naval 
forces  in  the  ^^gean,  to  ask  that  negotiations 
should  be  immediately  opened  for  an  armistice. 
Admiral  Calthorpe  stated  the  conditions  on  which 
this  would  be  granted,  and  during  the  last  week 
of  October  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  arrived  at 
Mudros.  On  the  30th  an  armistice  was  signed,  and 
from  noon  on  the  31st  hostilities  ceased.  The 
main  terms  were  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Black  Sea,  the  immediate  repatriation  of 
Allied  prisoners,  the  demobilization  of  the  Turkish 
Army,  the  severing  of  all  relations  with  the  Cen- 
tra! Powers,  and  the  placing  of  Turkish  territory 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  for  military  purposes. 
The  surrender  of  Turkey  brought  to  an  end  the 
hopes  of  the  Central  Powers  of  using  gains  in  the 
East  to  redress  the  balance  in  the  West.  It  shat- 
tered the  whole  fabric  of  bluff  and  intrigue  built 
up  laboriously  during  the  past  four  years  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  left  Germany 
with  no  crutch  to  lean  on  but  her  Western  armies." 
— J.  Buchan,  Nelson's  history  of  the  war,  v.  23,  pp. 
147-150. 


VII.     EAST  AFRICAN  THEATER 

(a)  Last  phase  of  operations. — The  German 
force  in  German  East  Africa  under  General  von  Let- 
tow- Vorbeck  had  succeeded  in  escaping  over  the 
border  into  Portuguese  East  Africa  after  the  success- 
ful campaign  of  General  Smuts  late  in  191 7.  Attacks 
in  the  Mozambique  province  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  fighting  against  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese took  place  during  the  summer.  Early  in 
September  the  Germans  moved  northward  and  car- 
ried on  a  devastating  expedition  in  the  Songes  area 
of  German  East  Africa,  and  turning  westward  into 
Rhodesia  attacked  the  town  of  Fife.  The  last 
phase  of  these  operations  which  were  brought  to 
a  close  November  25,  1918,  when  General  von 
Lettow-Vorbeck  surrendered,  are  described  in  the 
official    report    of    General    Van    Deventer,    com- 
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mander-in-chief    of    the    British    forces    in    East 
Africa: 

"The  ist-4th  were  in  hot  pursuit  from  the 
north,  and  the  enemy  retired  toward  Kayambi 
Mission,  and  by  Nov.  8  his  advanced  troops  had 
reached  Kasama,  about  lOO  miles  due  south  of 
Abercorn.  Thus,  after  a  brief  incursion  of  five 
weeks,  German  East  Africa  was  again  clear  of  the 
enemy.  The  Northern  Rhodesian  Police  moved 
to  Abercorn  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  northward 
move  from  Kasama;  the  ist-4th  continued  the  pur- 
suit, and  by  very  rapid  marching  caught  up  half 
the  enemy's  force  near  Kayambi  on  the  6th  of 
November.  A  stiff  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  ist-4th  captured  two  machine  guns  and  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  his  position.  Suitable  measures 
for  the  transfer  of  troops  to  the  Rhodesian  Rail- 
way had  by  this  time  been  taken,  and  Colonel 
Olsen's  brigade   was  moving  southward   when,   on 


tion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1916  advance  the 
German  forces  amounted  to  2,700  Europeans  and 
12,000  Africans.  By  the  end  of  that  year  three- 
quarters  of  German  East  Africa  was  in  our  hands, 
and  the  enemy's  force  had  been  reduced  by  half. 
Those  remaining  were,  however,  the  pick  of  his 
troops,  and  were  by  no  means  conquered,  and  the 
stubbornest  fighting  of  the  whole  campaign  took 
place  in  the  Lindi  and  Kilwa  districts  in  the  latter 
part  of  1917.  When  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
retired  across  the  Rovuma  into  Portuguese  East 
Africa  in  November,  191 7,  he  was  followed  by  320 
whites  and  2,500  black  troops.  He,  however, 
possessed  a  valuable  reserve  of  trained  porters  of 
good  fighting  stock,  from  whom  he  enlisted  recruits 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  German  com- 
mander finally  surrendered,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  his  force  still  numbered 
15s   Europeans   and    1,168   askari.  ...  It   must  in 
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the  nth  of  November,  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  was  received.  I  at  once  took  steps  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  German  commander,  but 
telegraph  communications  had  been  interrupted, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  12th,  after 
another  fight  north  of  Kasama  on  that  day,  that 
hostilities  ceased.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
November  my  terms,  based  on  Clause  17,  were 
handed  to  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  formally  surrendered  to 
General  Edwards,  my  representative,  at  Abercorn, 
on  Nov.  25.  .  .  .  Thus  ended  a  remarkable,  and 
in  some  ways  unique,  campaign.  Never  before 
had  operations  on  a  large  scale,  with  modern 
weapons,  taken  place  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
equator.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  one  consecutive 
series  of  operations  been  conducted  over  such  a 
vast  area,  extending  from  the  Uganda  Railway  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  from  Lakes  Kivu,  Tanganyika, 
and  Nyassa  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Unique  in  civil- 
ized warfare  was  the  fact  that  the  East  African 
campaign  was  perforce  one  of  virtual  extermina- 


justice  be  said  that  the  actual  fighting  of  the  East 
African  campaign  was,  on  the  whole,  clean — and 
sometimes  even  chivalrous.  To  the  troops  that 
achieved  and  maintained  the  conquest  of  German 
East  Africa  unstinted  praise  is  due.  .  .  .  The 
theatre  of  war  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in 
which  any  large  body  of  troops  has  ever  fought, 
and  as  a  test  of  sheer  human  endurance  the  opera- 
tions in  East  Africa  must  rank  high  among  the 
campaigns  of  the  world." — General  Sir  Jacob  Van 
Deventer,  Report,  Jan.  20,   1919. 


VIII.     AVIATION 

"The  American  pilots  of  the  Lafayette  Esca- 
drille  were  transferred  from  the  French  to  the 
American  service  Doceniher  26,  1017.  flying  as 
civilians  until  formall\-  commissioned  in  late  Janu- 
ary, 1018.  They  were  (hen  attached  to  and  served 
with  the  French  Fourth  Army,  operating  over 
Rhcims.       In    addition    to    the    purely    American 
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operations,  two  full  squadrons  were  attached  to 
the  British  Royal  Air  Force  in  March  and  June 
respectively,  of  igiS,  remaining  with  the  British 
throughout  the  war,  and  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing engagements:  The  Picardy  drive,  Ypres, 
Noyon-Montdidier,  Viellers,  Bray-Rosieres-Roye, 
Arras,  Bapaume,  Canal  du  Nord,  and  Cambrai. 
The  strictly  American  aviation  operations  started 
in  the  middle  of  March,  igi8,  with  the  patrolling 
of  the  front  from  Villeneuve-les-Vcrtus  by  an 
American  pursuit  squadron  using  planes  of  the 
French-built  Nieuport-28  type.  These  operations 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  tryout  of  the  American 
trained  aviators,  and  their  complete  success  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  increase  of  the  aerial 
forces  at  the  front,  with  enlargement  of  their  duties 
and  field  of  action.  By  the  middle  of  May  squad- 
rons of  all  types — pursuit,  observation,  and  bomb- 
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Member   of  the   Canadian   Flying   Corps,   who   destroyed 

72    German   aircraft 

ing — as  well  as  balloon  companies  were  in  opera- 
tion over  a  wide  front.  These  squadrons  were 
equipped  with  the  best  available  types  of  British 
and  French-built  service  planes.  .  .  .  The  squad- 
rons were  of  four  types:  Observation  squadrons, 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  observations,  take 
photographs,  and  direct  artillery  fire;  pursuit 
squadrons,  using  light  fighting  planes  to-  protect 
the  observation  planes  at  their  work,  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  air,  or  to  'strafe'  marching  col- 
umns by  machine-gun  fire;  the  day  bombers,  whose 
work  was  the  dropping  of  bombs  on  railways  or 
roads;  and  the  night  bombers,  carrying  heavier 
bomb  loads  for  the  destruction  of  strategic  enemy 
works.  In  April  the  American  forces  just  going 
into  active  sectors  had  three  squadrons,  two  for 
observation  and  one  for  pursuit.  Their  strength 
totaled  35  planes.  In  May  .  .  .  the  squadrons 
were  increased  to  nine.  The  most  rapid  growth 
occurred  after  July,  .  .  .  and  by  November  the 
number  of  squadrons  increased  to  45,  with  a  total 


of   740  planes  in  action.  .  .  .  American  De  Havil- 
land-4    planes    were    first    used    at    the    front    on 
.August    10,   and   the   number    in   service   increased 
rapidly    from    that    time   on.'' — L.    P.   Ayres,    War 
with   Germany,  pp.  Q3-Q4. — British   aviators  made 
successful    raids    over   cities   in    Belgium    and   Lor- 
raine on  January   21   and   24,   1918.     Bombs  were 
dropped   on    Mannheim,   Treves,   Saarbriicken   and 
Thionville.     The  Italian  lines  were  raided  by  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  aviators  during  the  same  month, 
and    Venice,    Padua    and    other    Italian    cities   were 
bombed  in  the  first  week  in  February.    One  of  the 
severest  attacks  on  London  was  made  on  the  night 
of   January    28.      58   persons   were   killed   and    173 
were   wounded.      On    the   night   following  another 
bombing  attack  killed   10   and   injured    10.      Paris 
suffered   severely    on    January    30.      These   attacks 
resulted  in  the  death  of  45  persons  and  the  wound- 
ing of  over  200.    Venice  was  bombed  on  February 
26  and  several  of   the   churches   were   badly  dam- 
aged.    In  an  attack  on  Naples,  March   11,  16  per- 
sons  were   killed    and   40   w'ounded.      The    British 
sent  bombing  expeditions  against  Mainz,  Stuttgart 
and    Coblenz,    on    March    13,    1918,    and    against 
Freiburg   on   the  same   day.      These   attacks   were 
directed    especially    against    munition    plants    and 
motor  works  and   resulted  in   many  fires  and  ex- 
plosions in  these  works.     On  March  8  an  air  raid 
on    Paris    resulted    in    the    death    of    13    and    the 
injury   of  50   persons.      Three   days  later  34   were 
killed   and   79  were  injured  in  another  raid.     The 
Germans    raided    London    again    on    February    16, 
killing   II   and   injuring  4  persons.      On   the  night 
following    IS    were    killed   and   38    wounded.      An 
attempted  raid  on   the   next   night   resulted  in   the 
repulse  of  the  attacking  aeroplanes.     On  March   7, 
however,  11   persons   were  killed  and  46  wounded 
in  London.     The  northeast  coast  of  England  was 
subjected   to   a   raid   on   March   15.      Five   persons 
were  killed  and  9  injured.     A  second  raid  in   the 
same   locality   resulted  in  the  death  of   5   and  the 
injury  of  15  persons.     Metz  was  raided  on  March 
17,   1918,  by  Italian  aviators  and  again  on  March 
23.     In  a  German  raid  on   Paris  on  April   12,   26 
persons  were  killed  and   72  wounded.     On  May  3, 
Carlshiitte  was  bombarded  by  British  aviators  and 
on   May    15,    5    German   machines   were   destroyed 
during  an  attack  on  Saarbriicken,  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge  were  attacked  by  British  seaplanes  on  May 
6.    In  one  day  during  the  battles  raging  in  France, 
the    British    brought    down    55    machines    and    on 
another  day  46.    An  attack  on  London  on  May  19 
resulted   in  the  death  of  44  and  the  wounding  of 
179.     On  the  same  day  the  British  brought  down 
5    German    areoplanes.       Several    ineffective    raids 
were  made  on  Paris  in  the  last  week  in  May  and 
the  first  week  in  June.     The  Allied  aviators  made 
an  attack  on   Cologne  May   18,  killing  14  persons 
and    injuring    40.      The    railway    station    at    Liege 
was  destroyed  on  March  26,  and  26  persons  were 
killed.     During  the  first  two  weeks  in  June  many 
German  border  towns  were  raided  with  the  object 
of  destroying  the   German  supply  lines  connecting 
with  the  army  in  France.     The  British  command 
announced  on  May  21  that  more  than  1,000  Ger- 
man machines  had  been  brought  down  within  the 
two  months  preceding.    The  first  American  bomb- 
ing squadron  to  operate  behind  the  German  front 
performed  successful  operations  on  June   14      The 
Germans  during  this  period  repeatedly  raided  and 
bombed   Allied   hospitals  in  spite   of   the  fact  that 
they  were  clearly  marked.    In  these  raids  hundreds 
of  men,  women  and  children  were  either  killed  or 
injured.       The    Germans    alleged    that    the    Allies 
were  accustomed  to  locate  munition  dumps  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  hospitals  and  the  attacks 
were  on  this  account  justified.  German  cities  on 
the  border  were  attacked  on  June  25  and  July 
15  and  16.  Severe  injury  was  done  to  railways, 
munition  plants  and  chemical  plants.  Between 
July  4  and  7,  six  tons  of  explosives  were  dropped 
on  Bruges,  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  by  British  air- 
craft. "During  the  great  battle  of  the  Marne 
salient  [in  1918  (see  above:  II.  Western  front: 
f,  1;  g,  8,  to  g,  13)],  the  French  aviation  service 
once  more  played  a  memorable  part.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  German  drive — July  15,  1918 — forty- 
four  tons  of  high  explosive  bombs  were  dropped 
on  the  enemy,  and  during  the  night  fourteen  tons 
more.  ...  In  the  same  period  the  French  airmen 
destroyed  171  German  airplanes  and  burned 
twenty-eight  observation  balloons.  Even  more 
valuable  was  the  observation  work,  which  kept 
the  French  commanders  well  informed  of  the 
enemy's  movements.  For  example,  it  was  the 
aerial  observers  who  informed  the  staff  of  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  were  placing  pontoons 
across  the  Marne.  In  addition  to  throwing  bombs, 
the  French  aviators  fired  more  than  1,000,000 
bullets  from  their  machine  guns.  The  success  of 
the  French  troops  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  airmen.  Summing  up  the  work 
of  the  aviation  section  for  the  month  of  July  a 
French  official  report  announced  the  following 
results:  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  enemy  air- 
planes were  downed.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
enemy  airplanes  were  seen  faUing  out  of  control 
inside  the  enemy  lines,  of  which  number  fifteen 
had  been  damaged  by  the  fire  of  our  aircraft 
guns.  Thus  338  enemy  machines  were  destroyed 
or  badly  damaged.  In  addition,  our  airplanes  set 
on  fire  forty-nine  enemy  captive  balloons.  During 
the  same  month  our  bombarding  squadrons  in  the 
daytime  dropped  194  tons  of  explosives,  and  in 
the  night  time  more  than  356  tons,  thus  making 
a  total  of  550  tons  dropped  on  bridges  in  the 
Marne  Valley,  on  enemy  troops  that  had  advanced 
south  of  the  Aisne,  and  on  railroad  stations  in  the 
region  of  Laon,  Hirson,  and  Rethel.  The  British 
aerial  services  did  equally  well.  During  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1918,  enemy  aircraft  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,150  were  destroyed  on  the  western  front, 
while  Royal  Air  Force  units  working  with  the 
navy  accounted  for  623  more.  ...  In  July  and 
August,  preceding  the  British  offensive  in  Picardy, 
the  airmen  were  still  more  active,  going  far  be- 
hind the  German  lines  in  raids  on  military  objec- 
tives and  still  further  to  the  rear  to  attack  German 
towns.  Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
German  bases  on  the  Belgian  Coast.  In  a  series 
of  twenty-five  separate  raids  on  German  towns 
the  British  airmen  attacked  the  railway  stations 
and  sidings  at  Thionville,  the  poison  factory  at 
Mannheim,  works  and  blast  furnaces  at  Urbach, 
the  Benz  chemical  works  and  the  Gebruder  Giulini 
munition  factory  at  Mannheim,  railway  factories 
at  Offenburg,  the  railway  station  at  Heidelberg, 
the  powder  factories  at  Rottweil  and  Oberndorf, 
the  furnaces  at  Wadgassen  and  Hagendange,  and 
the  airdromes  at  Boulay,  Dieuze,  and  Morhange. 
Photographs  secured  during  and  after  the  raids 
showed  that  these  attacks  were  effective  in  causing 
fires  and  much  destruction  by  explosions.  The  con- 
stant attacks  on  Germany  had  a  direct  and  rap- 
idly growing  effect  upon  the  German  power  of 
offense  and  manoeuvre  against  French  sectors  of 
front.  The  raided  area  contained,  in  addition  to 
its  vast  network  of  strategic  railways,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  munition  factories.  These 
factories  had  their  full  share  of  attention  from  the 


British  raiders,  but  hardly  less  serious  from  the 
German  point  of  view  was  the  damage  inflicted, 
with  its  consequent  dislocation  of  war  traffic,  upon 
the  railway  connections  on  which  the  immense 
German  transport  from  the  Rhine  to  the  western 
front  depended.  On  this  point  evidence  of  cap- 
tured documents  and  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  prisoners,  repatriated  civilians,  and  others  was 
highly  instructive.  All  went  to  show  that  not  only 
was  a  great  and  ever  increasing  amount  of  Ger- 
man energy,  trained  man  power  and  war  material 
diverted  to  the  defense  of  the  Rhine  towns,  but  that 
the  interruption  of  war  work  caused  by  the  raids 
became  an  increasingly  serious  problem  for  the 
German  authorities.  According  to  a  report  dated 
Aug.  8,  the  allied  aviators  during  a  raid  over 
Saarbrucken  encountered  forty  German  fighting 
planes,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  front 
to  protect  German  towns.  The  British  aerial  at- 
tacks on  the  Stuttgart  and  Coblenz  railway  sta- 
tions on  Aug.  2  were  reported  to  have  been  the 
most  terrible  experienced  during  the  war.  Many 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped,  large  portions  of  the 
stations  were  destroyed,  and  serious  interruption 
to  railway  traffic  was  occasioned.  The  Royal 
Palace  at  Stuttgart  was  damaged,  while  at  Co- 
blenz a  newly  built  ammunition  factory  was  par- 
tially destroyed.  [Karlsruhe  was  attacked  on 
August  II,  and  an  explosion  took  place  in  the 
railway  station.]  All  travelers  arriving  in  Swit- 
zerland from  across  the  frontier  declared  that  the 
terror  of  these  successive  raids  was  increasing  in 
the  Rhine  towns  and  that  from  Istein,  near  Basle, 
the  exodus  of  population  continued  into  the  in- 
terior. The  moral  effect  of  carrying  the  war  in 
the  air  into  Germany  was  seen  in  the  protests 
of  the  people,  which  were  given  expression  in  a 
proposal  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Allies 
to  restrict  aerial  operations  to  the  actual  fighting 
fronts.  German  air  raids  on  Paris  and  towns  in 
England  showed  a  decrease  while  allied  attacks 
on  Germany  increased.  Practically  the  only  Ger- 
man attempt  to  raid  England  in  two  months  was 
that  made  by  five  Zeppelins  on  the  East  Coast 
on  Aug.  5.  They  were  attacked  by  airplanes 
about  forty  miles  from  the  coast.  One  was  shot 
down  in  flames  and  another  was  damaged.  The 
other  three  escaped.  In  the  Zeppelin  that  was 
shot  down  there  perished  Captain  Strasser,  one  of 
Germany's  most  successful  airship  squadron  com- 
manders, and  his  entire  crew.  ...  A  summary  of 
casualties  suffered  by  the  people  of  Paris  from  air 
attacks  during  the  six  months  from  Jan.  i  to  June 
30,  1918,  showed  that  the  number  killed  was  141, 
and  wounded,  432.  These  totals  did  not  include  the 
sixty-six  persons  who  died  as  the  result  of  a  panic 
in  a  Paris  subway  nor  those  who  died  later  from 
their  injuries.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  British  and 
French  drive  on  the  Somme,  which  began  Aug.  8, 
was  largely  due  to  the  work  done  in  the  air  dur- 
ing the  days  preceding  the  surprise  attack.  The 
British  airmen  not  only  engaged  large  enemy  forces 
over  hostile  territory  but  also  defeated  them  in 
most  signal  fashion.  On  three  successive  days  the 
British  destroyed  15,  26,  and  11  German  machines, 
besides  driving  down  eighteen  out  of  control. 
Twelve  British  machines  failed  to  return.  On  the 
whole  front  the  record  for  the  week  in  which  the 
drive  began  was  ninety-two  enemy  machines  de- 
stroyed and  thirty-six  driven  down  out  of  control. 
In  the  same  week  British  bombing  squadrons  suc- 
ce.ssfully  attacked  the  railway  system  of  the  enemy, 
dropping  140  tons  of  bombs  and  causing  material 
damage,  which  contributed  no  little  to  the  de- 
moralization of  the  retreating   German   forces." — 
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New  York  Times  Current  History,  Sept.,  1Q18,  pp. 
43Q-440,  441-442. — "Perhaps  the  most  interestiriK 
development  of  French  aviation  at  this  period  was 
the  cm{)loyment  of  massed  aircraft — not  unlike 
the  old-fashioned  cavalry  charf^es — to  swoop  down 
low  and  attack  the  advancing  German  infantr>'. 
The  first  such  aerial  charge  occurred  late  in  March 
in  connection  with  the  American  attack  east  of  the 
Meuse.  When  it  became  known  that  the  Germans 
were  massing  between  Damvillers  and  Warville 
for  a  counterattack,  350  aeroplanes  went  up  and 
dropped  2,2  tons  of  bombs  on  them.  The  attacking 
aircraft  was  made  up  of  200  bombing  machines, 
100  chasers,  and  fifty  triplanes,  arranged  in  nearly 
a  dozen  V-shaped  formations.  The  Getman  coun- 
ter-attack melted  away  like  snow,  and  twelve 
enemy  machines  encountered  during  the  battle 
were  brought  down  crashing  to  earth.  .  .  .  This 
new  method  of  attack  commended  itself  so  much 
to  the  military  commander  that  within  two  months 
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American  ace,  who  brought  down  26  enemy  planes. 

some  dozen  similar  aerial  charges  were  made  on 
advancing  enemy  infantry.  The  most  successful 
of  these  attacks  occurred  with  the  routing  of  a 
German  attack  on  a  large  scale  on  June  2.  On 
being  warned  that  considerable  enemy  preparations 
were  being  made,  the  commander  of  the  sector, 
so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  life,  instantly  mobilised  a 
group  of  day-bombing  machines  to  the  number  of 
over  no,  each  of  which  carried  thirty-two  bombs. 
Rising  in  successive  squadrons  to  a  height  of  1,000 
to  1,200  yards,  the  airmen  threw  tons  of  projec- 
tiles on  the  Germans,  who  were  in  close  formation, 
with  terrible  results." — E.  C.  Middleton,  Great  War 
in  the  air,  v.  4,  pp.  140,  141. 

"The  work  of  the  [British]  Wing  sent  to  Sinai 
in  1916,  and  expanded  in  191 7  into  a  brigade,  is 
well  summarized  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
telegram  received  from  Egypt  on  October  3rd, 
1918: — 'Before  operations  commenced  our  mas- 
tery of  the  air  was  complete  and  this  was  main- 
tained throughout,  enabling  the  cavalry  turning 
movement  to  be  completely  protected  and  con- 
cealed.     Enemy    retreating    columns    were    so    ef- 


fectively machine  gunned  and  bombed  by  offensive 
machines  that  in  all  three  cases  the  surviving  per- 
sonnel abandoned  their  vehicles  and  consequently 
upset  all  plans  of  retirement.  An  enemy  column 
thus  abandoned  was  seven  miles  in  length.'  The 
Wings  in  Macedonia  and  Mesopotamia,  though 
they  could  not  beat  the  record  of  the  Palestine 
Brigade,  gained  a  marked  supremacy  over  the 
enemy.  Air  operations  in  East  Africa  were  orig- 
inally carried  out  by  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service 
with  seaplanes,  which  in  1915  were  brought  up 
to  the  strength  of  two  squadrons  and  replaced 
by  aeroplanes  under  the  orders  of  the  military 
forces,  their  duties  being  carried  out  under  the 
difficult  conditions  of  bush  warfare.  Valuable 
work  was  also  done  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
squadrons  which  were  sent  out  to  operate  in  the 
south.  In  addition  to  these  major  operations,  air 
forces  were  used  in  the  expeditions  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  against  Darfur  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aden.  Five  squadrons  were  sent  to  Italy  after 
the  Italian  retreat  from  the  Isonzo  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  final  Austrian  defeat;  a 
Royal  Air  Force  contingent  was  sent  to  Russia 
to  operate  from  Archangel;  and  material  assistance 
was  given  to  France  and  the  other  AlHes,  but 
especially  to  the  United  States  in  the  training  and 
equipment  of  her  air  forces.  At  the  beginning  of 
1918  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Force  were  amalgamated  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  came  into  existence,  and  during  the  year 
achieved  a  supremacy  more  complete  than  that  at 
any  time  since  the  Somme.  The  following  descrip- 
tion gives  a  vivid  idea  of  air  activity  at  the 
front  in  1918: — 'All  day  long  there  were  "dog 
fights"  waged  at  heights  up  to  three  or  four  miles 
above  the  shell-torn  battlefields  of  France,  whilst 
the  low-flying  aeroplanes  were  attacking  suitable 
targets  from  the  height  of  a  few  dozen  feet.  Pass- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  went  the  reconnais- 
sance machines  and  the  bombers,  and  along  the 
whole  front  observers  were  sending  out  by  wireless 
to  the  artillery  the  point  of  impact  of  their  shells. 
Such  was  the  picture  of  the  air  on  any  fine  day  at 
the  time.'  1918,  however,  saw  not  only  the  ac- 
cumulative effect  of  the  tactical  co-operation  of 
aircraft  with  our  armies  in  the  field  but  also  the 
formation  of  the  Independent  Air  Force  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  strategic  air  offensive  against 
centres  of  war  industry  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many."— F.  H.  Sykes,  Aviation  in  peace  and  war, 
pp.  50-51. — The  British  official  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  showed  that  the  British 
aviators  had  brought  down  during  that  period, 
4,102  enemy  aircraft  and  had  lost  1,121  machines. 
Naval  aviators  had  destroyed  623  German  air- 
craft and  had  lost  1,094.  German  reports  showed 
that  during  the  month  of  June,  thirty-three  air 
raids  had  been  made  by  the  Allies  on  German 
towns,  and  that  these  had  resulted  in  the  death  of 
thirty-four  persons  and  the  wounding  of  about 
forty.  Further  attacks  were  made  on  Venice  on 
August  22,  on  Padua  August  25,  and  on  Paris, 
September  16.  A  fleet  of  more  than  350  planes 
on  the  night  of  October  9  bombarded  many 
towns  in  the  American  sector,  causing  the  loss 
of  only  one  man.  During  the  six  months  period 
preceding  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  over  500  planes  were  brought  down 
by  American  aviators  who  sustained  a  loss  of 
about  seventy.  Air  raids  on  England  during  the 
entire  war  resulted  in  the  death  of  1,570  persons 
and  the  injuring  of  3,941.  Of  the  persons  killed 
and  injured,  4,750  were  civilians.     The  raids  car- 
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ried  out  by  airships  and  airplanes  numbered  no. — 
See  also  below:  Miscellaneous  Auxiliary  Services: 
IV.  Aviation. 


IX.     NAVAL   OPERATIONS 

(a)  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend. — i.  First  attack. — 
"The  ports  of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  had,  during 
the  past  two  years,  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant to  the  Germans.  Their  loss  would  have 
been,  as  Admiral  Scheer  said,  'a  very  disagreeable 
blow  to  the  U-boat  campaign.'  They  had,  there- 
fore, been  more  and  more  strongly  guarded  and 
fortified  against  attack.  The  section  of  coast 
upon  which  they  lie  had  a  system  of  defensive 
batteries,  which  included  no  less  than  120  heavy 
guns,  some  of  them  of  15-inch  calibre.  A  battery 
of  these  was  upon  the  Mole  at  Zeebrugge — a  solid 
stone  breakwater  more  than  a  mile  long,  which 
contained  also  a  railway  terminus,  a  seaplane  sta- 
tion, very  large  sheds  for  personnel  and  material, 
and  at  the  extreme  seaward  end  a  lighthouse  with 
search-light  and  range-finder.  An  attacking  force 
must  reckon  with  a  large  number  of  defenders  on 
the  Mole  alone,  besides  the  batteries  and  reinforce- 
ments on  shore,  and  the  destroyers  and  other 
ships  in  the  harbour.  But  the  attack  on  the  Mole 
was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  enterprise  now 
determined  upon,  for  the  enemy's  attention  was 
to  be  diverted  from  the  block-ships  which  were 
to  arrive  during  the  fight  and  be  sunk  in  the 
mouth  of  the  canal,  and  in  order  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  Mole,  it  must  be  cut  off  from 
the  reinforcements  on  shore  by  the  destruction 
of  the  railway  viaduct  which  formed  the  land- 
ward end  of  it.  The  attack  was  to  be  a  sur- 
prise, conducted  in  person  by  Vice-Admiral  Roger 
Keyes  commanding  the  Dover  Patrol.  The 
enemy's  search-lights  were  to  be  blinded  by  an 
artificial  fog  or  smoke  screen,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  work  should  all  be  done  within  an  hour 
and  a  half,  since  the  approach  and  retirement 
would  each  take  up  two  hours  of  the  short  night. 
For  the  Zeebrugge  attack,  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  there  was  needed,  besides  the  block-ships, 
a  fleet  of  smoke-boats,  motor-launches,  monitors, 
and  destroyers,  with  a  submarine  to  be  used  as  a 
fire-ship.  The  landing  on  the  Mole  was  to  be 
mude  from  the  old  cruiser  Vindictive  [Commander 
Carpenter],  accompanied  by  two  old  Mersey  ferry- 
boats, Daffodil  and  Iris.  The  three  destroyers, 
were  Nmth  Star  (Lieut-Commander  Helyar), 
Phoebe  (Lieut-Commander  Gore-Langton) ,  and 
the  Admiral's  flagship  Warwick.  Precisely  at  mid- 
night [April  22-23]  the  Vindictive,  emerging  from 
the  smoke  screen  [as  a  change  of  wind  rolled  it 
back],  ran  alongside  the  Mole  under  fire,  with 
Iris  ahead  of  her  and  Daffodil  bows  on  against 
her  to  keep  her  in  position.  Eighteen  brows  or 
gangways  were  run  out,  and  the  storming  party 
dashed  across  them  under  a  heavy  barrage,  Daf- 
fadil's  men  passing  across  the  Vindictive.  In  spite 
of  severe  losses  three  to  four  hundred  men  landed 
in  a  few  minutes,  silenced  the  batteries  on  the 
Mole,  cleared  the  dug-outs,  burnt  or  blew  up  the 
whole  range  of  hangars  and  store-sheds,  and  sank  a 
destroyer  with  bombs  from  the  parapet.  Then, 
fifteen  minutes  after  Vindictive's  arrival,  the  sub- 
marine C3,  carrying  several  tons  of  high  explosive, 
ran  in  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Sandford, 
R.N.,  between  the  piles  of  the  railway  viaduct 
connecting  the  Mole  with  the  shore  and  blew  up 
with    a   terrific   explosion,   destroying    the   viaduct 


with  a  large  number  of  Germans  and  machine- 
guns  upon  it.  The  submarine's  crew  of  six,  though 
all  wounded,  escaped  in  a  small  motor-boat.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  block-ships  rounded  the  light- 
house and  headed  for  the  canal  entrance  under 
very  heavy  fire.  Thetis  (Commander  Sneyd),  the 
first  of  them,  caught  her  propeller  in  a  defence  net 
and  sank  prematurely,  though  in  the  channel.  The 
other  two.  Intrepid  (Lieutenant  Stuart  Bonham- 
Carter)  and  I phigenia  (Lieutenant  Billyard-Leake), 
succeeded  in  passing  through  the  canal  entrance 
and  advancing  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in- 
side the  shore  lines.  Both  were  successfully  placed 
across  the  channel -and  sunk;  their  crews  were 
taken  off  by  boats  and  motor-launches.  In  the 
meantime  Wing-Commander  Brock,  the  designer 
of  the  smoke  screen,  had  sacked  the  Hghthouse, 
charged  a  battery,  and  fallen  desperately  wounded. 
The  work  being  now  done,  the  ships  were  ordered 
away  under  heavy  fire  from  the  shore  guns.    The 
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three  landing  ships  and  two  of  the  destroyers  got 
safely  out  to  sea;  North  Star  was  sunk  by  gun- 
fire near  the  block-ships,  but  her  crew  were 
brought  off  by  Phoebe.  Of  the  m.otor-launches 
under  command  of  Captain  R.  Collins,  which  per- 
formed feats  of  incredible  audacity  at  point-blank 
range,  all  returned  but  two.  The  Ostend  expe- 
dition under  Commodore  Hubert  L^-nes  was  not 
so  successful.  Two  old  cruisers,  Siriics  and  Bril- 
liant, were  to  be  sunk  between  the  wooden  piers 
of  the  harbor,  but  the  wind  changed  suddenly, 
revealing  the  attack,  the  flares  were  extinguished 
by  gun-fire,  and  the  block-ships  failing  to  find  the 
entrance  were  blown  up  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  piers." — H.  J.  Ncwbolt,  Naval  history  of 
the  war,  igi4-igi8,  pp.  127-129. 

2.  Second  attack  on  Ostend. — "A  second  attack 
was  .  .  .  made  on  May  q,  when  Admiral  Keyes 
was  himself  present.  The  block-ship  this  time 
was  the  Vindictive  herself.  She  was  taken  in  by 
Commander  God.sal,  late  of  the  Brilliant,  under 
cover  of  a  general  bombardment  by  monitors, 
destroyers,  and  seaplanes.     After  twice  missing  her 
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mark  in  the  darkness,  she  was  sunk  under  heavy 
fire  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  across  the 
channel,  with  the  loss  of  her  commander,  three 
other  officers,  and  sixteen  men  killed,  and  four 
taken  off  under  very  deadly  machine-gun  fire 
by  motor-launches  under  Lieutenant  Bourke  and 
Lieutenant  Geoffrey  Drummond,  both  of  the 
R.NA'.R.  There  were  nine  German  destroyers  in 
the  harbor,  but  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
proceedings  they  made  no  attempt  at  a  counter- 
stroke,  nor  did  they  even  follow  up  the  retirement 
of  the  victorious  flotilla." — Ibid.,  p.  130. — A  dra- 
matic narrative  of  the  second  Ostend  expedition  as 
related  in  the  official  British  admiralty  report 
follows: 

"The  Vindictive,  always  at  that  solemn  gait  of 
hers,  found  the  flagship's  light-buoy  and  bore  up 
for  where  a  coastal  motor-boat  .  .  .  was  waiting 
by  a  calcium  flare  upon  the  old  position  of  the 
Stroom  Bank  buoy.  Four  minutes  before  she 
arrived  there,  and  fifteen  minutes  only  before  she 


selves  in  the  clouds.  Through  all  this  stridency 
and  blaze  of  conflict,  the  old  Vindictive,  still  un- 
hurrying,  was  walking  the  lighted  waters  toward 
the  entrance.  ...  LA  fog  coming  on],  the  de- 
stroyers had  to  turn  on  their  lights  and  use  their 
syrens  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other;  the  air 
attack  was  suspended,  and  Vindictive,  with  some 
distance  yet  to  go,  found  herself  in  gross  dark- 
ness. .  .  .  Vindictive  .  .  .  put  her  helm  over  and 
started  to  cruise  to  find  the  entrance.  Twice  in 
her  wanderings  she  must  have  passed  across  it, 
and  at  her  third  turn,  upon  reaching  the  position 
at  which  she  had  first  lost  her  way,  there  came  a 
rift  in  the  mist,  and  she  saw  the  entrance  clear, 
the  piers  to  either  side  and  the  opening  dead  ahead. 
.  .  .  Vindictive  steamed  over  it  and  on.  She  was 
in.  The  guns  found  her  at  once.  She  was  hit 
every  few  seconds  after  she  entered,  her  scarred 
hull  broken  afresh  in  a  score  of  places  and  her 
decks  and  upper  works  swept.  The  machine-gun 
on  the  end  of  the  western  pier  had  been  put  out 
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was  due  at  the  harbour  mouth,  the  signal  for 
the  guns  to  open  was  given.  Two  motor-boats, 
.  .  .  dashed  in  towards  the  ends  of  the  high 
wooden  piers  and  torpedoed  them.  There  was  a 
machine-gun  on  the  end  of  the  western  pier,  and 
that  vanished  in  the  roar  and  the  leap  of  flame 
and  debris  which  called  to  the  guns.  Over  the 
town  a  flame  suddenly  appeared  high  in  the  air, 
and  sank  slowly  earthwards — the  signal  that  the 
aeroplanes  had  seen  and  understood;  and  almost 
coincident  with  their  first  bombs  come  the  first 
shells  whooping  up  from  the  monitors  at  sea.  The 
surprise  part  of  the  attack  was  sprung.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  while  of  tremendous  uproar.  The  coast 
about  Ostend  is  ponderously  equipped  with  bat- 
teries. .  .  .  These  now  opened  fire  into  the  smoke 
and  over  it  at  the  monitors;  the  Marines  and  the 
monitors  replied;  and,  meanwhile,  the  aeroplanes 
were  bombing  methodically  and  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  were  searching  the  skies  for  them.  Star- 
shells  spouted  up  and  floated  down,  lighting  the 
smoke  banks  with  spreading  green  fires;  and 
those  strings  of  luminous  green  balls,  which  air- 
men call  'flaming  onions,'  soared  up  to  lose  them- 


of  action  by  the  motor-boat's  torpedo,  but  from 
other  machine-guns  at  the  inshore  ends  of  the 
pier,  from  a  position  on  the  front,  and  from 
machine-guns  apparently  firing  over  the  eastern 
pier,  there  converged  upon  her  a  hail  of  lead.  The 
after-control  was  demolished  by  a  shell  which 
killed  all  its  occupants.  .  .  .  Commander  Godsal 
left  the  conning-tower  and  went  out  on  deck,  the 
better  to  watch  the  ship's  movement;  he  chose 
his  position,  and  called  in  through  the  slit  of  the 
conning-tower  his  order  to  staT-board  the  helm. 
The  Vindictive  responded;  she  laid  her  battered 
nose  to  the  eastern  pier  and  prepared  to  swing 
her  320  feet  of  length  across  the  channel.  It  was 
at  that  moment  that  a  shell  from  the  shore  bat- 
teries struck  the  conning-tower.  .  .  .  Lieutenant 
Crutchley  shouted  through  the  slit  to  the  Com- 
mander, and,  receiving  no  answer,  rang  the  port 
engine  full  speed  astern  to  help  in  swinging  the 
ship.  By  this  time  she  was  lying  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees  to  the  pier,  and  seemed  to 
be  hard  and  fast,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  her  further  round.  After  working  the  en- 
gines for   some   minutes   to   no   effect.   Lieutenant 
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Crutchley  gave  the  order  to  clear  the  engine-room 
and  abandon  ship,  according  to  the  programme  pre- 
viously laid  down.  ...  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Commander  Godsal  was  killed  by  the  shell  which 
struck  the  conning-tower.  Lieutenant  Crutchley, 
searching  the  ship  before  he  left  her,  failed  to  find 
his  body,  or  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant  MacLachlan, 
in  that  wilderness  of  splinterfed  wood  and  shat- 
tered steel.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  casualties  were  in- 
curred while  the  ship  was  being  abandoned  .  .  . 
under  a  storm  of  fire  from  the  machine  guns.  .  .  . 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes  was  present  at  the 
operation  in  the  destroyer  Warwick.  ...  It  is  not 
claimed  by  the  officers  who  carried  out  the  op- 
eration that  Ostend  Harbour  is  completely 
blocked;  but  its  purpose — to  embarrass  the  enemy 
and  make  the  harbour  impracticable  to  any  but 
small  craft  and  dredging  operations  difficult — has 
been  fully  accomplished." — British  Admiralty,  Offi- 
cial narrative,  May  ii,  1918. 

(b)  Italian  naval  operations. —  'Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  naval  war  was  that 
reported  by  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  in  Rome 
shortly  after  the  daring  attempts  by  Admiral  Sir 
Roger  Keyes  to  seal  the  Belgian  ports  of  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge  in  the  spring  of  1918.  'In  the  early 
hours  of  May  14  [torpedo  boats  under]  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Mario  Pellegrini  .  .  .  eluded 
the  active  observation  of  the  scouts  and  search- 
lights, and  penetrated  into  the  very  strongly  for- 
tified military  port  of  Pola.  There  they  repeatedly 
fired  torpedoes  against  a  battleship  at  anchor.  At 
dawn  our  seaplane  squadrons,  arriving  in  succes- 
sion over  Pola,  found  enemy  chasing  planes  al- 
ready up.  Our  pilots  brought  down  two  enemy 
machines,  and  forced  another  to  land.  All  our 
machines  returned  safely  to  their  bases.'  Com- 
mander Pellegrini,  as  was  beforehand  arranged, 
sunk  his  own  boat;  he  .  .  .  [was  taken]  prisoner, 
together  with  his  little  crew.  In  order  to  appreci- 
ate the  character  of  this  and  other  exploits,  it  must 
be  recalled  that  Pola  is  the  principal  base  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Navy,  which  for  nearly  three 
years  had  been  developed  by  every  means.  It 
lies  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  harbour  is  almost  completely  landlocked.  Na- 
ture has  done  much  to  render  Pola  inaccessible, 
and  the  Austrians,  by  recourse  to  every  means  of 
defence,  had  endeavoured  to  protect  it  from  such 
an  incursion  as  had  been  successfully  carried  out. 
.  .  .  This  Italian  raid  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  darkness  of  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.' 
.  .  .  While  the  Italian  motor-boat  was  engaged 
in  its  work  of  destruction,  an  Italian  squadron  of 
seaplanes,  arriving  over  the  port  in  succession, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
battleship  [Tegettlioff]  so  vigorously  attacked  was 
sunk.  Meanwhile  an  active  patrolling  of  the 
Adriatic  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  light 
cruisers  and  smaller  ships.  A  particularly  illumi- 
nating incident,  illustrating  the  just  regard  in 
which  the  Au.strian  torpedo  craft  hold  their  op- 
ponents, was  that  of  May  3,  1918,  near  the  River 
Po.  No  less  than  ten  Austrian  torpedo-boats  were 
encountered  by  four  Italian  destroyers.  The  enemy 
declined  action,  in  spite  of  the  superiority,  which 
seemed  to  promi.sc  every  chance  of  success.  They 
headed  at  once  for  their  refuge  of  Pola,  being 
hotly  pursued  by  the  small  Italian  squadron, 
which  shelled  them  vigorously  almost  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  itself,  when,  some  large 
Austrian  cruisers  appearing,  they  had  to  with- 
draw. ...  On  June  9,  1918,  the  untiring  activity 
of  the  smaller  ships  was  well  rewarded  off  Pre- 


muda,  one  of  the  islands  bordering  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Commander  Rizzo,  the  officer  who  sank  the 
Wien  [December,  1917]  in  the  port  of  Trieste, 
was  on  patrol  duty  south  of  Lussin.  He  was 
already  on  his  way  back  to  the  Italian  coast,  when 
in  the  misty  dawn  he  Sighted  thick  columns  of 
smoke  to  the  northward;  thinking  he  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  destroyers  had  been  de- 
spatched to  chase  him,  he  decided  to  prevent  the 
attack  and  make  the  enemy  pay  as  heavily  as 
possible  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  two  small 
boats.  He  soon,  however,  perceived  that  the  ad- 
vancing forces  consisted  of  two  Dreadnoughts,  es- 
corted by  ten  destroyers,  and  that  here  was  the 
chance  of  his  life.  Having  ordered  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Aonzo,  in  charge  of  the  other  boat,  to 
attack  the  second  battleship,  he  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  outer  line  of  destroyers  without,  at  first, 
being  detected,  and  fired  two  torpedoes  at  a 
distance    of    about    200    yards,    hitting  ,  his    target 
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amidships.  He  was  discovered ;  a  destroyer  opened 
fire  with  tracer  shells,  but  was  too  near  to  hit 
the  small  boat.  Having  avoided  being  rammed, 
and  being  hotly  pursued  until  the  Austrian  vessel 
was  less  than  100  yards  distant.  Commander  Rizzo 
dropped  a  depth  charge  just  ahead  of  the  nearest 
destroyer,  and  saw  her  reel  over  and,  badly  dam- 
aged, abandon  the  chase.  Meanwhile  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Aonzo  had  fired  his  two  torpedoes,  hitting 
with  one  the  battleship  [Prinz  Eugen]  allotted  to 
him;  he  saw  the  first  already  sinking,  and  was  able 
to  overtake  his  superior  officer  on  his  way  to  their 
base,  where  they  safely  arrived  in  due  time.  The 
Austrians  .  .  .  acknowledged  the  loss  of  the  Szent 
Istvan  [leaving  only  three  Dreadnoughts  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Navyl." — A.  Hurd,  Italian  sea- 
power  in  the  Great  War,  pp.  08-101. — On  July 
2,  Italian  destroyers  attacked  and  worked  injury 
to  an  Austrian  light  cruiser  accompanied  by  de- 
stroyers and  torpedo  boats.  On  October  31,  the 
Italians  destroyed  the  Austrian  Dreadnought 
Viribus  Unit  is  which  lay  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Pola. 
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(c)  Activities  of  Atlantic  fleet  in  1917  and 
1918. — ^"For  nearly  three  years  after  tlie  beninnin^ 
of  the  war  in  Europe  .  .  .  fthc  United  States!  was 
neutral.  The  desire  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
country  was  to  avoid  beinj,'  drawn  into  the  war. 
And  the  idea  prevailed  largely  that  even  should  this 
country  be  brout,'ht  into  the  war,  our  participation 
would  larfiely  consist  of  furnishing;  money  and  sup- 
plies. No  one  even  dreamed  of  an  American  army 
of  2,000,000  men  in  Europe.  Of  course  these  ideas 
changed  rapidly.  Congress,  in  August,  iqi6,  had 
passed  the  three-year  programme  for  increase  of 
the  navy,  the  largest  and  most  costly  programme 
ever  considered,  and  also  had  authorized  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  number  of  personnel  and  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  a  naval  reserve 
force.  Our  entry  into  the  war  came  too  soon 
after  the  passage  of  this  navy  bill  for  the  service 
afloat  to  have  felt  any  of  its  effect.  The  navy 
had  not  been  asleep  nor  unmindful  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  On  the  countrary,  the 
progress  of  the  war  abroad  was  closely  followed, 
every  item  of  information  received  was  carefully 
considered,  and  all  that  the  navy  itself  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  new  developments  was  done  in 
the  fleet.  This  was  especially  so  after  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  in  May,  1915,  which  indicated 
that  sooner  or  later  we  would  have  to  engage 
in  the  war.  The  result  was  a  closer  attention  to 
ever>'thing  pertaining  to  battle  efficiency.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3,  igiy,  when  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  were  broken,  the  active  Atlantic  Fleet 
was  at  Guantanamo.  Cuba.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  fourteen  battleships,  sixteen  destroyers,  three 
mine-layers,  four  tugs,  used  as  mine-sweepers,  an 
aeroplane  ship,  and  the  train  consisted  of  supply 
and  fuel  ships.  The  destroyer  force  included  a 
cruiser,  used  as  a  flag-ship,  and  mother  ships  fitted 
with  repair-shop  facilities.  No  submarine  were 
with  the  fleet.  As  it  seemed  plain  that  war  must 
follow,  the  fleet  was  at  once  placed  on  a  war 
footing.  The  base  was  shifted  to  Guacanayabo 
Bay,  where  more  room  was  available.  Little  ap- 
prehension of  a  German  attack  was  felt,  but  it 
was  essential  that  officers  and  men  should  become 
accustomed  to  war  routine  and  war  precautions. 
These  were  at  once  put  into  effect,  while  the 
usual  drills  and  target  practices  were  carried  on. 
When  the  fleet  went  north  late  in  March,  iqiy, 
there  existed  a  general  feeling  of  confidence.  The 
work  donp  by  the  destroyer  and  mine  forces  prior 
to  the  war  showed  in  the  results  achieved  as  the 
war  progressed. 

"In  March  the  administration  decided  that  the 
situation  demanded  that  United  States  merchant 
vessels  be  armed.  Accordingly,  the  fleet  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  necessary  officers  and  gun's 
crews.  This  was  the  start  of  a  continuous  demand 
on  the  fleet  for  trained  gun's  crews,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  use  special  methods  for  their  intensive 
training.  The  reports  of  encounters  with  German 
submarines  during  the  war  show  how  successful 
was  this  training  and  how  excellently  these  men 
maintained  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  service. 
The  fleet  reached  Hampton  Roads  late  in  March 
and  the  fleet  base  was  transferred  to  York  River, 
Virginia.  In  April,  1917,  the  Allied  navies  had 
command  of  the  sea,  except  as  regards  enemy  sub- 
marine operations  against  merchant  ships.  Ger- 
man sea  commerce  had  ceased,  and  German-armed 
ships  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  but  the 
menace  of  the  submarine  remained  serious.  The 
Genr.an  high-sea  fleet  kept  in  the  security  of  its 
harbors,  its  morale  dwindling  by  inaction,  until, 
when  it  was  desired  to  make  a  final  forlorn-hope 


effort,  the  personnel  revolted.  Upon  the  unre- 
stricted submarine  campaign  had  been  placed  the 
main  German  reliance  for  destroying  sea  communi- 
cations and  isolating  Great  Britain ;  in  the  spring 
of  1Q17  these  efforts  appeared  increasingly  suc- 
cessful. The  monthly  destruction  of  tonnage 
mounted  to  alarming  proportions.  The  anti-sub- 
marine measures  taken  were  not  sufficient  and 
the  cry  was  'ships — more  ships,'  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  sinkings  and  maintaining 
the  supply  of  food  and  materials  for  the  Allies. 
Early  in  April  the  Navy  Department  directed  the 
organization  of  a  patrol  force.  The  mission 
assigned  to  the  force  was  'to  give  maximum  pos- 
sible protection  to  the  transatlantic  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  of  friendly  powers  in  the 
area  to  seaward  of  and  contiguous  to  the  areas 
guarded  by  naval  district  forces.'  It  became 
apparent  that  protection  of  commerce  against 
submarine  and  raider  operations  could  not  be 
made  effective  by  continuous  sea  patrol.  There- 
fore, the  patrol  forces  soon  disintegrated  until  but 
one  squadron  remained.  This  did  duty  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  throughout  the  war. 
"War  was  declared  on  April  6.  On  April  10 
Rear-Admirals  Browning,  R.  N.,  and  Grasset,  F.  N.. 
commanders-in-chief  of  their  countries'  naval 
forces  on  the  North  American  station,  arrived  at 
Hampton  Roads,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
chief  of  operations.  United  States  navy,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and  the 
commander  of  the  newly  organized  patrol  force. 
They  stated  the  kind  of  assistance  the  United 
States  navy  might  give  and  asked  us  what  'we 
were  prepared  to  do.  The  conference  reconvened 
the  following  day  in  Washington,  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  presiding  and  with  the  general 
board  present.  At  this  conference  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  and  French  navies  were  assured 
of  full  co-operation  by  our  navy,  and  appeared  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  result.  The  United  States 
navy  assumed  responsibility  for  patrol  of  nearly 
all  of  the  western  Atlantic,  and  agreed  to  furnish 
small  vessels  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  work  on 
the  French  coast,  and  to  send  a  division  of  destroy- 
ers to  operate  off  the  English  Channel.  The  re- 
quest for  these  destroyers  seemed  to  be  based  on 
the  desire  that  our  navy  should  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anti-submarine  operations  rather 
than  on  any  idea  that  we  could  or  should  send 
destroyers  in  great  number.  Admiral  Browning 
stated  that  the  moral  effect  of  even  one  United 
States  destroyer  operating  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  excellent.  Destroyer  Division 
8  accordingly  sailed  for  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on 
April  18.  This  is  the  division  whose  commander 
— Tausig — reported  on  arrival  'ready  now,'  when 
asked  how  much  time  he  wanted  to  perpare  for 
active  operations.  These  destroyers  were  followed 
at  frequent  intervals  by  others  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  made  ready.  All  naval  vessels  were  being 
rushed  into  commission,  together  with  hundreds 
of  yachts,  tugboats,  small  craft  for  district  work, 
and  vessels  of  every  kind.  These  all  demanded 
men  and  officers,  and  the  demand  for  trained 
gun's  crews  for  merchant  ships  was  constant.  Al- 
though the  navy  expanded  in  numbers  very  rapidly, 
growing  to  a  total  in  October,  1918,  of  nearly 
33,000  officers  and  497,000  men,  yet  these  were 
almost  entirely  untrained,  and  the  demand  was 
for  trained  men.  Officers  and  men  for  new  vessels 
of  the  navy  proper  were  also  to   be   trained. 

"The  fleet  in  commission  contained  practically 
all  the  trained  men  available.  Upon  it  constant 
drafts  were  rnade,  especially  in  the  commissioning 
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of  the  chief  warrant  and  warrant  officers  and 
large  numbers  of  the  best  petty  officers.  The 
Atlantic  fleet  thus  became  a  great  training  force 
and  source  of  supply  for  personnel;  thousands  of 
men  were  turned  out  sufficiently  trained  to  be 
able  to  perform  regular  duty  on  the  many  vessels 
which  the  navy  had  to  operate.  This  hard  train- 
ing work  was  continued  through  the  war  period. 
Just  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  S.  Sims  had  been  sent  abroad  to  get 
into  touch  with  Allied  naval  authorities,  especially 
British,  and  obtain  information  which  would  be 
useful  to  us  when  war  came.  The  first  vessels — 
destroyers — sent  over  were  ordered  to  report  to 
him.  This  was  also  done  as  others  were  sent, 
and  he  was  soon  designated  as  'commander  of 
United  States  naval  forces  in  European  waters,' 
all  these  forces  being  nominally  part  of  the  United 
States  Atlantic  fleet,  but  operating  as  a  detached 
force.  However,  it  was  required  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief be  informed  in  regard  to  all  these 
forces  sufficiently  for  him  to  take  immediate  con- 
trol in  case  the  course  of  events  should  require 
that  fleet  operations  be  undertaken  or  that  the 
United  States  and  British  fleets  be  combined.  The 
office  of  the  'commander  of  United  States  naval 
forces  in  European  waters'  was  in  London  and 
his  duties  there — which  constantly  increased  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war — were  so  multifarious 
and  important,  and  required  him  to  be  in  such 
close  touch  with  the  admiralties  of  the  Allies,  that 
it  was  a  practical  impossibility  for  him  to  exercise 
more  than  a  general  command  over  the  whole. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  full  co-operation,  all 
our  vessels  were  operated  by  the  senior  officer 
of  each  combined  force.  On  the  French  coast, 
however.  Admiral  Wilson,  United  States  navy,  by 
arrangement  with  the  French  commander-in-chief, 
operated  his  own  forces.  The  United  States  mine 
force  was  operated  by  Admiral  Strauss,  although 
he  was  obliged  to  arrange  his  mining  'excursions' 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  grand  fleet,  being  dependent  upon  him 
for  details  of  ships  for  escort  and  orotection  during 
mine-laying  operations.  During  the  month  of 
iuay,  1917,  the  destroyer  force  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  disintegrated — as  a  force — all  suitable  de- 
stroyers being  designated  for  duty  abroad.  The 
commander,  Rear-Admiral  Cleaves,  was  detached 
and  ordered  to  New  York  to  assume  charge  of 
convoy  operations,  being  later  designated  as  'Com- 
mander of  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet.'  In  June  a  squadron  of  patrol  vessels — 
armed  yachts — was  despatched  for  duty  on  the 
French  coast.  They  were  followed  by  other  ves- 
sels of  various  classes — yachts,  mine-sweepers,  tugs, 
repair  ships,  salvage  ships.  A  patrol  force  of  gun- 
boats, coast-guard  ships,  and  armed  yachts  was 
also  sent  to  Gibraltar,  together  with  destroyers 
from  the  Philippines ;  later  a  small  force  of  de- 
stroyers and  submarines  was  based  on  the  Azores. 
In  May,  191 7,  the  major  part  of  the  Pacific  fleet 
under  Admiral  Caperton  came  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  took  charge  of  the  patrol  of  the  South 
Atlantic.  Admiral  Caperton  also  had  duties  of  a 
somewhat  diplomatic  nature  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  South  America." — Admiral  H.  T. 
Mayo,  Atlantic  fleet  in  the  Great  War  (E.  M.  House 
and  C.  Seymour,  ed.,  What  really  happened  at 
Paris,  pp.  348-354). 

"Until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  war,  the  British 
directed  and  commanded  all  the  American  cargo 
convoys,  including  the  convoys  of  ships  carrying 
supplies  to  the  ."X.E.F.  We  organized  the  American 
troop   convoys   ourselves,   from   the  very   first  ex- 


pedition; we  grouped  the  troopships,  laid  down 
the  rules  for  their  protection,  escorted  them  across 
the  ocean,  and  protected  them  in  the  submarine 
zone.  But  the  convoying  of  our  cargo  ships, 
whether  those  ships  carried  naval  or  civilian  crews, 
we  left  to  hands  more  expert  in  ocean  shipping 
than  ours.  In  1917  there  was  just  one  Institution 
on  earth  competent  to  conduct  such  an  immense 
undertaking  as  the  administration  of  world  marine 
traffic  as  a  unit,  and  that  institution  was  the 
British  Admiralty.  For  many  months,  American 
participation  in  the  management  of  convoying  con- 
sisted in  sanctioning  the  plans  of  the  Admiralty 
and  furnishing  armed  protection  for  the  ship 
groups.  The  American  cruisers  and  destroyers 
assigned  to  the  service  received  their  orders  from 
British  officers.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
be  permanently  acceptable  to  America.  In  so  far 
as  ships  carried  supplies  for   civilian  consumption 
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in  Europe,  we  were  willing  enough  to  allow  the 
British  to  conduct  the  convoys  for  America,  even 
if  the  convoyed  ships  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
but  our  ideal  was  to  maintain  the  A.E.F.  cargo 
supply  line  across  the  Atlantic  as  an  all-American 
institution.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Naval  Over- 
seas Transportation  Service  was  established,  a 
group  of  its  officers  began  studying  the  science  of 
merchant  convoying,  to  the  end  that  we  might 
eventually  be  able  to  assume  complete  manage- 
ment of  our  own  overseas  army  cargo  movement. 
By  the  fall  of  1918,  we  were  ready  to  apply  our 
newly  gained  knowledge.  The  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  established  a  convoy  of- 
fice in  Washington,  stationed  American  convoy 
officers  at  New  York  and  Newport  News,  and  on 
September  18,  1918,  sent  the  first  American-oper- 
ated cargo  convoy  out  from  New  York  for  Bay 
of  Biscay  ports." — B.  Crowell  and  R.  F.  Wilson, 
Road  to  France  (How  America  went  to  war 
series),  pp.  456-457- 
"In   August,   1917,  the  commander-in-chief,  At- 
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lantic  fleet,  was  sent  abroad  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence in  London  with  naval  representatives  of  the 
nations  associated  in  the  war,  and  with  the  added 
purpose  of  getting  into  personal  touch  with  the 
foreign  officers  with  whom  he  would  co-operate 
in  case  of  joint  fleet  oix'rations.  At  this  time  the 
commander-in-chief  took  up  with  the  British  ad- 
miraltv  the  subject  of  a  mine  barrage  in  the 
North  Sea.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
advised  that  the  North  Sea  mine-barrage  project 
be  pushed,  that  a  division  of  battleships  be  sent 
to  the  British  grand  fleet,  and  that  all  forms  of 
assistance  to  nations  with  whom  we  were  associ- 
ated in  the  war  be  extended  and  expedited,  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  the  time  element.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  chief  of  naval  operations  had 
himself  visited  London,  a  short  time  later,  that 
it  was  decided  to  send  the  battleships  to  the 
grand  fleet.  On  our  entering  the  war,  it  was 
wisely  decided,  in  view  of  the  special  demand 
for  anti-submarine  craft,  not  to  push  the  larger 
vessels  authorized  by  the  1916  programme,  but  to 
concentrate  shipbuilding  faciUties  upon  the  con- 
struction of  anti-submarine  craft.  The  building 
of  222  destroyers,  20  submarines,  442  subchasers, 
51  minesweepers,  6  coast  submarines,  20  seagoing 
tugs,  30  harbor  tugs,  and  16  motor  tugs  was  au- 
thorized and  proceeded;  100  subchasers  for  France 
were  included.  Later  the  construction  of  60  of 
the  so-called  Eagle  boats  by  Henry  Ford  was 
agreed  upon.  The  active  war  ended  before  any 
of  the  Eagle  boats  were  finished  and  tested.  The 
subchasers  were  rapidly  turned  out  and  did  useful 
service.  These  little  craft,  only  no  feet  long, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  did  good  work  as  patrols 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  English  Channel,  on  the  FrenA 
coast,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  northern 
Russia  in  1919." — Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo,  Atlantic 
fleet  in  the  Great  War  (E.  M.  House  and  C.  Sey- 
mour, ed..  What  really  Jiappened  at  Paris,  pp.  354" 

355). 

I.  Convoy. — "When  the  Germans  began  their 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  on  February  i, 
1917,  the  question  of  convoys  began  to  be  seri- 
ously considered.  Our  first  troop  convoy  sailed  in 
June,  and  by  July  we  were  fully  committed  to 
the  convoy  system.  If,  proved  very  successful, 
most  of  the  objections  disappearing  upon  actual 
trial.  Many  German  merchant  steamers  had  been 
in  United  States  ports  since  1914.  These  ships— 
103  of  them — were  taken  over  by  our  government 
and  placed  under  the  shipping  board.  Sixteen 
of  the  largest  and  best  were  turned  over  to  the 
navy  to  be  used  as  troop  transports,  followed 
by  eighteen  more  for  use  as  freight  transports. 
It  was  found  that  in  every  ship  the  machinery 
had  been  disabled  by  the  German  crews,  the  in- 
juries being  principally  the  breaking  of  cast-iron 
parts,  cylinders,  pump  casings,  etc.  Those  execut- 
ing the  destructive  work  believed  that  repair  was 
impossible  and  that  new  castings  could  not  be  made 
and  installed  within  a  year  at  least,  especially  as 
all  plans  of  the  ships  and  machinery  were  missing. 
The  repair  of  this  machinery  by  the  navy,  using 
the  electric  welding  process,  was  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  the  war — and  to  this  success  was 
largely  due  the  navy's  ability  to  transport  troops 
to  France  in  the  spring  of  1918,  in  numbers  greater 
than  had  been  thought  possible.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  work  saved  a  year's  time  and 
$20,000,000,  and  also  that  it  was  so  well  done 
that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  defective 
weld  developing.  The  success  of  the  first  trials 
caused   the    shipping   board   to   turn    over   to    the 


navy    twenty    more   ships   for   repair    and    return. 
The   convoy   system,   once   started,   rapidly    devel- 
oped.    The  convoys  made   up   according  to   speed 
of    ships,    and    the    escort    work    was    participated 
in    by    English,    French,    and    American    cruisers. 
Certain    large   and    fast   ships,   like   the   Leviathan 
and  Olvmpic,  were  sent  without  ocean  escort,  but 
were  met  by  destroyers  and  escorted  through  the 
submarine  danger  zone  and  into  port.     The  convoy 
system    was   a    material    factor   in    combating    the 
submarine  efforts,  although  it  was  but  one  factor. 
Increased  efficiency  and  experience  of  the  destroy- 
ers   and    other    anti-submarine    craft,    the    depth 
charge    and    means    for    handling    it,    the    use    of 
submarines     against     submarines,     mystery     ships, 
aviation  patrols,  zigzagging  tactics,  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships,  smoke-boxes,  and  the  instruction  and 
increased  experience  of  shipmasters  in  proper  han- 
dling  of   their  ships  in  convoy  and  under  attack, 
all  were  factors.     One  other  factor  should  be  men- 
tioned, the  method  of  keeping  track  of  the  move- 
ments of  submarines  practically  from  the  time  of 
leaving  German  ports  until  their  return,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  the  British 
and   enabled   proper   routing   orders  to   be   issued. 
The    convoy  system   continued   with   little   change 
until  the  summer  of   1918,  when,  fearing  that  the 
Germans  might   attempt   operations   against   troop 
convoys  with  battle   cruisers  or  swift   raiders,  the 
older  battleships  were  assigned  to  escort  duty  with 
troops    convoys.       Under    convoy    approximately 
2,000,000   Americans    were   transported   to    France, 
without  a  single  man  being  lost  while  under  escort 
of   United  States  vessels.     No   navy   troops  trans- 
ports were   torpedoed   on   east-bound   trips.     Four 
were  torpedoed  on  west-bound  (return)   trips.     Of 
these  the  Antilles,  President  Lincoln,  and  Coving- 
ton were  sunk,  while  the  Mount  Vernon  although 
badly  damaged,  was  able  to  return  under  her  own 
steam    to    Brest.     One    hundred    and    thirty-eight 
lives  were  lost  in  these  ships." — Ibid.,  pp.  355-357. 
— ^See    also    above:     191 7:    IX.    Naval    operations: 
c,    1. — "By    the    Armistice    607    homeward    bound 
convoys  had  been  brought  in,  including  9,300  ships 
of  a  tonnage  of  68,000,000  tons  dead   weight;   of 
these  only  73,  with  a  dead  weight  of  500,000  tons, 
had  been  lost.     By  the  same  date  there  had  been 
527  outward  convoys  with  7,300  ships  of  52,000,000 
tons   dead   weight,   of   which   only   45   ships,   of   a 
dead    weight   tonnage   of   387,000   tons,   had    been 
lost.     This  gives  a  total  loss  of  118  ships  (890,000 
tons  dead  weight)  out  of  16,600  ships  (120,000,000 
tons  dead  weight),  or  0.7  per  cent.     These  figures 
do   not    include   losses   of    vessels   sunk   when   not 
in   contact    with    the   convoy.     If   these    losses,   as 
well  as  those  due  to  marine  risk,  are  also  included, 
the  total  is  still  below  i  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
about  10  per  cent,  before  the  system  was  adopted." 
— J.  A.  Salter,  Allied  shipping  control  {Economic 
and   social   history    of   the    World   War   Series,   p. 
128). 

2.  B.^TTLESHIPS. — "In  November,  191 7,  the  ninth 
division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  was  formed,  and  sent 
to  join  the  British  grand  fleet.  It  operated  for 
the  rest  of  the  war,  until  after  the  surrender  of  the 
German  fleet,  under  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  grand  fleet,  being  designated  as  the 
sixth  battle  squadron  of  that  fleet.  In  organiza- 
tion, up-keep,  and  gunnery  our  ships  were  found 
satisfactory  and,  indeed,  were  able  in  some  re- 
spects to  give  points  to  their  British  associates. 
In  midsummer,  1918,  it  was  feared  that  the  Ger- 
mans might  attempt  successfully  to  get  battle 
cruisers  or  fast  raiders  to  sea  to   operate  against 
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our  transports.     The  sixth  division  of  our  battle- 
ship force  was,  therefore,  sent  in  August  to  Bantry 
Bay,  Ireland,  to  be  in  position  to  combat  the  situa- 
tion if  it  developed,  the  eighth  division  of  super- 
dreadnoughts   being  held   in   readiness  to   base   on 
Halifax    if    required,    and    the    older    battleships 
were  assigned  to  escort  duty  with  troop  convoys. 
While  the  ninth  division,  operating  with  the  grand 
fleet,  engaged   in  no  fleet   action,  it  certainly  had 
all   sorts   of   war  experience,   including   North   Sea 
cruising,  convoy  escort  work,  and  encounters  with 
submarines,  in  which  several  times  torpedoes  were 
narrowly  avoided." — Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo,  Atlantic 
fleet  in  the  Great  War  (E.  M.  House  and  C.  Sey- 
mour, ed.,  What  really  happened  at  Paris,  p.  357). 
3.   Destroyers. — "Our   destroyer   list  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  war  consisted  of  fifty-one  destroy- 
ers, of  which  only  sixteen  were  in  full  commission 
with   the   fleet.     Others   were   in   commission   with 
reduced    complements    and    many    had    been    on 
neutrality  duty  at   our   principal   ports  up  to   the 
outbreak  of  the  war.     As  destroyers  were  prepared 
they   were   sent   overseas   until   we   had   destroyers 
operating  from  Queenstown,  Brest,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Azores.     Twenty-eight  had  sailed  for  Queens- 
town    by    May    28.     The    number    at    each    base 
varied,    but    the    maximum    reached   at    each   port 
was  about   forty-four  at  Queenstown,   thirty-eight 
at  Brest,  six  at  Gibraltar,  and  four  at  the  Azores. 
The  work  of  these  ships  was  arduous  and  constant. 
While  at  sea  they  were  engaged  in  escort  duty  and 
in    patrolling    and    hunting    for    submarines,    and 
during  their  so-called  'rest'  days  in  port  they  were 
hard  at  work  overhauling  machinery,  fuelling,  and 
generally  preparing  for  going  to  sea  again.    They 
kept    the   sea    in   all   weathers,   and   winter   cruis- 
ing was  by  no  means  a  picnic.     But  they  were  al- 
ways effective  and  reliable,  and  the   German  sub- 
marines grew  to  fear  them.     The   Cassin  had  her 
stern    blown    off    by    a    torpedo    from    a    German 
submarine,   the  Jacob  Joties   was  sunk  by   a  tor- 
pedo, the  Chauncey  was  sunk  by  collision,  and  the 
SItaw  was  cut  down  by  the  Aquitaniu,  which  she 
was  escorting,  but  she  made  port.     Admiral  Bay- 
ley   R.  N.,   under   whom  the   Queenstown   destroy- 
ers   served,    praised    their    work    in    no    uncertain 
terms.     The  destroyers  accounted  for  several  Ger- 
man  submarines,   the  number  being,   as  it   always 
will  be,  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  their  great  work 
was    in    protecting    other    vessels,    especially    the 
convoys.     The  same  kind   of  work  was  also  per- 
formed on  our  own  coast,  although  it  was  not  as 
strenuous  and  constant  as  similar  work  abroad." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  3S7-3S8. 

4.  Mine  force. — "In  the  spring  of  191 7  the  mine 
force  of  our  Atlantic  fleet  consisted  of  two  old 
cruisers  and  one  guhboat,  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  mine-layers,  and  four  fleet  tugs  fitted 
for  mine-sweeping.  While  this  force  was  entirely 
too  small  to  mine  extensively,  it  had  sufficed  for 
practice  work  and  to  develop  a  system  and  doc- 
trine which  later  enabled  a  large  and  efficient  mine 
force  to  be  rapidly  improvised.  The  Naval  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  had,  even  before  we  entered  the  war, 
considered  the  possibility  of  anti-submarine  mine 
barrage  in  the  North  Sea  or  off  the  German  coast. 
Our  entrance  into  the  war  brought  increased  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  In  April,  191 7,  Mr.  Ralph 
C.  Browne,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  brought  to  the  bu- 
reau an  invention  which  he  called  'the  Brown 
Submersible  Gun.'  This  was  not  considered  prac- 
ticable in  its  proposed  form,  but  the  electric  prin- 
ciple involved  was  at  once  applied  to  mines,  and 
in  it  was  seen  the  possibility  of  a  suitable   mine 


for  a  deep-sea  mine  barrage.  By  July  [1917], 
the  tests  were  so  successful  that  the  bureau  con- 
fidently urged  the  plan  for  a  North  Sea  barrage. 
While  attending  the  naval  conference  in  London, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  pushed 
the  project  and  secured  a  tentative  agreement 
with  the  British  admiralty,  who  at  once  sent  a 
naval  mining  expert  to  the  United  States  to  wit- 
ness tests  and  obtain  details  of  the  mine  and  its 
operation.  The  mine  barrage  as  agreed  upon  ex- 
tended from  about  ten  miles  off  the  Orkney  Islands 
— the  ten-mile  passage  being  heavily  patrolled — 
to  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  Norwegian  coast 
waters,  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  were  mined  by 
Norway.  The  British  admiralty  was  somewhat 
doubtful  regarding  the  project.  But  since  the 
United  States  offered  the  mines,  estimated  to  cost 
$40,000,000  as  well  as  the  ships  to  lay  them  in 
by  far  the  largest  area,  the  proposition  was  agreed 
to.  The  manufacture  of  the  mines  and  accessories 
was  rushed.  Eight  merchant  steamers  were  pur- 
chased and  converted  into  mine-layers.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  small  mine  force  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  was  utilized,  with  the  result  that  our  mine- 
laying  vessels  in  the  North  Sea  carried,  on  a  much 
smaller  displacement,  many  more  mines  than  the 
British  mine-layers  and  were  able  to  lay  their 
mines  with  greater  rapidity.  Parties  were  sent 
ahead  and  established  mine  depots  and  assembly 
plants  in  Scotland  at  Invergordon  and  Inverness, 
bases  17  and  18.  The  procedure  was  to  ship  mines 
to  Corpach  and  Lyle  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, thence  by  the  Caledonian  Cana!  and  by  rail 
to  bases  17  and  18.  At  these  bases  the  assembly 
was  completed,  after  which  they  were  loaded  on 
the  mine-layers  preparatory  to  planting.  The 
Baltimore,  in  April,  laid  about  900  mines  in  assist- 
ing the  British  mine  force  off  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  part  of  the  mine  squadron  made 
two  mine-laying  excursions.  The  entire  force, 
however,  was  not  ready  until  the  end  of  June, 
1918.  Mine-laying  then  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
the  barrage  soon  began  to  show  effectiveness,  al- 
though it  was  worked  up  to  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice. A  total  of  56,611  American  and  13,000  Brit- 
ish mines  were  laid  in  depths  ranging  from  40  to 
160  fathoms.  The  actual  submarine  losses  due  to 
the  mine  barrage  will  probably  never  be  exactly 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  ten  sub- 
marines were  destroyed  and  others  damaged,  and 
the  effect  was  to  close  the  North  Sea  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  exit  or  entrance  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  enemy  submarines.  The  laying  of 
the  North  Sea  barrage  ranks  among  the  big  under- 
takings of  the  Great  War.  It  was  equalled  by  the 
task  of  destroying  it  after  the  armistice.  In  this 
work  about  ninety  vessels  were  employed,  two 
being  lost  and  many  badly  damaged,  and  eleven 
lives  lost.  The  whole  operation  was  successful, 
and  by  September  3c,  1919,  Rear-Admiral  Strauss 
was  able  to  report  the  work  completed." — Admiral 
H.  T.  Mayo,  Atlantic  fleet  in  the  Great  War  (E. 
M.  House  and  C.  Seymour,  ed..  What  really  hap- 
pened ai  Paris,  pp.  359-361). 

5.  Naval  overseas  TRANSPORXAnoN  service. — 
"To  insure  the  expoedition  and  regular  supply  of 
our  naval  forces  abroad  and  to  assist  in  the  supply 
of  the  army,  the  naval  overseas  transportation 
service  was  established  in  January,  1018.  The 
navy  was  called  on  to  man  ships  acquired  by  the 
shipping  board.  This  was  a  new  task  and  made  a 
new  demand  for  trained  officers  and  men.  But 
it  was  cheerfully  assumed  and  efficiently  per- 
formed.    In  ten  months  this  service  grew  to  about 
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320  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,800,000  and  re- 
quiring about  3,000  officers  and  29,000  men." — 
Ibid.,  p.  361- 

6.  Naval  aviation. — "The  development  of  the 
navy's  aeronautical  service  during  the  World  War 
was  remarkable.  In  April,  1917,  the  navy's  aviation 
group  totalled  38  officers  and  163  men,  their  equip- 
ment being  only  45  machines  of  various  types, 
mainly  for  training.  During  the  war  about  2,800 
officers  were  assigned  to  aviation  and  about  46,000 
men.  Of  these  more  than  1,200  officers  and  19,- 
000  men  were  sent  abroad.  At  the  date  of  the 
armistice  we  had  some  2,100  planes  and  about  300 
lighter-than-air  craft.  Five  hundred  and  seventy 
aircraft  had  been  sent  abroad.  A  naval  aviation 
group  of  7  officers  and  122  men  was  the  first 
organized  force  from  the  United  States  to  land 
in  France.  The  advent  of  our  young,  enthusiastic 
aviation  personnel,  the  information  as  to  our  ex- 
tensive plans,  and  observation  as  to  the  thorough 
way  in  which  the  execution  of  these  plans  was 
started,  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  at  a  time  when 
there  were  many  indications  of  a  faltering  morale 
among  the  AlHes.  As  the  work  progressed  in- 
formation regarding  its  intended  scope  must  have 
reached  the  Germans,  where  it  also  had  its  effect. 
Our  navy  established  and  placed  in  commission 
abroad  twenty-eight  operating  aviation  stations, 
two  training  aviation  stations,  and  six  bases.  These 
were  distributed  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  included  a  marine  aviation  station  in 
the  Azores.  The  entire  aviation  service  had  to  be 
built  up,  material  and  personnel,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  war  might  last  several  years.  A 
story  of  this  work  would  be  a  volume  in  itself. 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  direct  effect  our 
aviation  efforts  had  on  the  suppression  of  the 
submarine.  The  records  show  a  probability  of 
over  forty  attacks  on  submarines  from  our  air- 
craft. A  measure  of  the  efficient  work  of  our  air- 
craft is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  immunity 
from  attack  enjoyed  by  vessels  passing  close  to 
the  Allied  coast  under  escort  of  aircraft.  Our 
aviators  patrolled  the  coasts,  searched  for  sub- 
marines and  mines,  convoyed  vessels,  took  part 
in  bombing  expeditions  from  stations  in  northern 
France  against  German  centres,  and  from  Italian 
stations  against  Austrian  ports.  Most  of  the  air- 
craft used  were  bought  abroad,  but  before  the 
armistice  the  force  was  fairly  well  equipped  with 
American  material  for  serious  and  extensive  work. 
It  is  claimed  that  fifteen  enemy  vessels  were  sunk 
or  damaged  through  the  efforts  of  United  States 
aviators." — Ibid.,  pp.  361-362. 

7.  Naval  railway  battery. — "In  November, 
1 91 7,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  recommended  that 
some  of  our  naval  14-inch  guns  be  utilized  on 
shore  on  the  western  front.  They  were  so-caliber 
guns,  that  is,  nearly  60  feet  long,  weighing  90  tons 
each,  with  projectiles  of  1,400  pounds,  containing 
88  pounds  of  explosive,  and  having  a  range  of 
over  25  miles.  Use  of  these  guns  on  railway 
mounts  was  approved,  and  designing  of  mounts 
and  accessories  was  begun.  By  working  night  and 
day,  complete  plans  and  specifications  were  ready 
on  January  25,  1918.  The  first  mount  was  com- 
plete, ready  for  firing,  April  25,  1918,  and  the 
last  of  the  five  on  May  25,  1918.  Each  unit  con- 
sisted of  the  gun  car,  a  locomotive,  and  twelve 
other  cars ;  besides  the  five  battery  units  a  staff 
train  was  provided.  To  design  and  build  the 
above  called  for  and  received  the  complete  coop- 
eration of  the  Navy  Department,  American  rail- 
road   men,    and    manufacturers.    The    work    was 


rushed  with  patriotic  speed.  The  first  ship-load 
of  material  left  on  June  29.  It  was  unloaded  and 
assembled  at  St.  Nazaire,  France,  and  on  August 
II,  the  first  unit  was  ready  to  leave  for  the  front. 
On  September  16,  the  entire  group  of  naval  rail- 
way batteries  was  ready  for  action  on  the  western 
front.  The  force  was  manned  and  operated  en- 
tirely by  naval  personnel.  In  general,  batteries 
Nos.  I  and  2  operated  with  the  French  armies, 
and  Nos.  3,  4,  and  S  with  the  American  army 
near  Verdun.  For  two  months  preceding  the 
armistice  the  navy  had  in  action  the  live  largest 
mobile  guns  on  the  western  front.  No.  2  battery 
on  September  6,  1918,  fired  the  first  American 
shell  from  an  American  gun  manned  by  Americans 
on  the  western  front.  These  batteries  were  very 
effective  against  the  German  railroad  communica- 
tions and  centres,  and  were  therefore  of  importance 
in  convincing  the  Germans  that  only  surrender  or 
an  armistice  could  prevent  complete  disaster." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  363-364- 

8.  Naval  communications. — "During  the  war 
the  naval  communication  service  was  expanded 
until  it  included  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Corfu.  To  in- 
sure trans-Atlantic  communication  for  our  army 
the  navy  began  the  building  of  the  Lafayette  radio 
station  in  France,  which  has  been  completed  since 
the  armistice  and  turned  over  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  navy  also  took  over  the  operation 
and  censorship  of  all  commercial  radio  stations 
in  the  Unitecl  States,  the  inspection  and  sealing 
of  radio  apparatus  of  all  merchant  vessels  which 
arrived  in  United  States  merchant  vessels,  the 
censorship  of  radio  and  cable  communications.  The 
above  was  in  addition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
primary  mission  of  naval  communications — that 
of  maintaining  efficient  communications  for  United 
States  vessels  at  sea,  including  the  transports.  After 
the  armistice  the  navy  handled  the  communica- 
tions for  the  President  and  our  delegation  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris." — Ibid.,  p.  364. 

9.  German  submarines  on  United  States  coast. 
— "In  1918  German  submarines  appeared  offensively 
on  our  Atlantic  Coast.  Warning  of  their  probable 
arrival  had  been  received  from  London.  Including 
all  that  came  west  of  40  degrees  west  longitude,  six 
German  submarines  operated  off  our  Atlantic  coast 
between  May  and  October,  1918,  and  destroyed 
seventy-nine  United  States  vessels,  most  of  which 
were  of  small  size,  by  bomb  or  gunfire,  and  four- 
teen vessels  by  torpedoes.  These  included  steam- 
ships, sailing  vessels,  motor-boats,  barges,  and  one 
light  vessel,  ranging  from  a  19-ton  motor-boat 
to  a  io,ooo-ton  tanker;  they  also  included  one 
west-bound  transport,  the  Ticonderoga.  The  sub- 
marines also  planted  mines  in  seven  different  areas 
in  the  track  of  commerce  on  the  coast.  By  these 
mines   seven   vessels   were   damaged   or   destroyed, 

.  among  them  the  steamship  San  Diego,  which  was 
sunk,  and  the  United  States  battleship  Minnesota, 
which  proceeded  into  port.  The  others  were  mer- 
chant steamships.  Although  the  fact  was  never 
verified,  the  belief  existed  that  the  U-iSi  succeeded 
in  cutting  two  cables,  on  May  28,  1918.  The 
United  States  was  not  stampeded  by  the  sub- 
marine operations.  Transports  and  cargo  vessels 
for  Europe  sailed  as  usual,  and  coastwise  traffic 
soon  proceeded  regularly,  although  naturally  great 
care  was  exercised  in  routing  vessels.  When  Ger- 
man submarine  operations  began,  the  offensive  was 
at  once  taken  by  our  patrol  vessels,  by  sub- 
marines already  distributed  for  the  purpose,  by 
flotillas    of   subchasers   and    by    converted    yachts 
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armed  with  small  guns  and  provided  with  depth 
charges.  Despite  the  number  of  vessels  destroyed, 
the  German  submarine  campaign  on  our  coast 
was  a  failure.  It  neither  interrupted  the  despatch 
of  vessels  to  Europe,  nor  succeeded  in  leading  us 
to  recall  destroyers  from  Europe  or  even  to  retain 
vessels  designated  for  duty  in  Europe." — Admiral 
H.  T.  Mayo,  Atlamtic  fleet  in  the  Great  War  (E. 
M.  House  and  C.  Seymour,  ed.,  WImt  really  hap- 
pened at  Paris,  pp.  364-366) . 

10.  Submarines. — "Prior  to  the  war  our  sub- 
marines were  not  regarded  as  more  than  coast 
submarines,  with  limited  radius  of  action.  They 
were  therefore  utilized  on  our  own  coast  only, 
until  in  October,  191 7,  a  division  of  the  L-boats 
left  to  take  station  at  the  Azores  as  an  anti-raider 
and  anti-submarine  force.  They  remained  there 
for  the   rest   of   the   war.     They   had   no   contacts 


waters  in  the  fall  of  1918,  but  had  only  reachea 
the  Azores  when  the  armistice  was  declared." — 
Ibid.,  p.  366. 

II.  Subchasers. — "When  we  entered  the  war 
the  great  need  was  for  vessels  to  undertake  anti- 
submarine operations.  Hence  the  despatch  of  our 
destroyers  to  assist  in  the  English  Channel.  For 
such  work  on  our  own  coast  other  vessels  of  the 
speed  and  handiness  required  were  not  existent, 
although  large  numbers  of  yachts  were  armed  and 
flocks  of  small  motor-boats  proved  for  use  off 
our  principal  ports.  Then  the  iio-foot  subchasers 
were  devised  and  built.  They  were  equipped  with 
gasoline  engines,  had  a  speed  of  about  fifteen  knots, 
and  were  armed  with  almost  anything  that  could 
be  found  in  the  way  of  small  guns.  Later  they 
were  given  depth  charges.  They  proved  to  be 
excellent  sea-boats  and  valuable  in  the  emergency, 


DEPTH     BOMBS    AND    Y    GUN     ON     STERN     OF     A     SUBMARINE     CHASER 

The  bombs,  loaded  with  300  pounds  of  T   N   T,  we  re  projected  from  the  Y  guns  and  the  charge  was  fired 
by   a  hydrostatic  device  which  could  be   adjusted    for    any   depth    of   water. 


with  the  enemy,  but  their  mere  presence  prevented 
enemy  raiders  and  submarines  from  operating  near 
the  Azores.  One  division  of  four  K-boats  voy- 
aged from  Hawaii  through  the  canal  and  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  and  took  up  patrol  duty  in  the 
Straits  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
December,  191 7,  the  fifth  submarine  division  of 
seven  L-boats  proceeded  via  the  Azores  to  Ire- 
land. After  a  hard,  stormy  passage  they  arrived 
at  Bantry  Bay,  and  began  training  in  British 
methods  of  anti-submarine  work.  Our  submarines 
soon  were  able  to  take  their  part  in  the  anti- 
submarine patrol  off  southwest  Ireland  and  in  St. 
George's  and  Bristol  channels,  which  continued 
for  the  rest  of  the  war.  Numerous  contacts  were 
made,  but  no  sinkings  of  enemy  craft  so  far  as 
known.  The  boats  had  exciting  experiences  in 
being  depth-charged  and  fired  upon  by  friendly 
destroyers  and  airplanes,  which  believed  them  to 
be  enemy  submarines.  The  eighth  submarine  divi- 
sion of  eight  O-boats  started  for  duty  in  European 


although  such  a  type  would  have  no  permanent 
place  in  the  navy.  Many  of  them  crossed  the 
ocean — having  some  rather  tough  experiences  en 
route — and  did  good  service  in  operations  from 
Queenstown  and  Plymouth,  and  from  Corfu  in 
the  Mediterranean.  [While  protecting  the  Allied 
squadron  at  the  bombardment  of  Durazzo  on 
October  2,  1918,  twelve  American  subchasers  sank 
two  Austrian  submarines!.  The  French  were  much 
pleased  with  the  boats  built  for  them." — Ibid.,  p. 
367. 

12.  Marine  Corps.  —  "A  marine-corps  unit 
reached  France  with  the  first  expedition  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  a  total  of  nearly  32,000  officers 
and  men  were  sent  overseas  as  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  forces.  This  includes  1,540  offi- 
cers and  men  who  did  duty  in  Eurojw  with  naval 
units  ashore.  From  June,  191 7,  to  November  11, 
1918,  marines  served  137  days  at  the  actual  front, 
of  which  66  were  in  active  sectors.  They  were 
represented     in     eleven     different     divisions.     The 
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fourth  brigade  of  marines — a  unit  of  the  second 
division — was  in  actual  battle  in  eight  distinct 
operations.  We  all  remember  Bellcau  Wood  and 
the  part  taken  by  our  marines  in  checking  the 
German  advance  towards  Paris.  A  total  of  2,453 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
from  wounds  (or  gas)  received  in  action,  while 
8,529  were  wounded,  and  the  total  casualties,  from 
all  causes,  of  marines  in  France  reached  12,285. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  regiments  of  marines  were 
cited  three  times  in  French  army  orders,  the  sixth 
machine-gun  battalion  twice,  and  the  fourth  bri- 
gade once.  Marines  received  763  American  decora- 
tions, including  14  medals  of  honor  and  1,721 
foreign  decorations.  They  served  in  both  army 
and  navy  aviation  operations,  on  board  our  bat- 
tleships in  the  grand  fieet  and  at  Bantry  Bay, 
and  in  the  crews  of  cruisers  and  other  vessels  doing 
escort  duty,  as  well  as  in  the  vessels  of  our  main 
fleet."— /biU,  pp.  367-368. 

13.    Other    activities. — "A    small    force    which 
gave  excellent  service  consisted  of  four  ships  which 
constituted   the   American    cross-channel   transport 
force.     It  was  found  necessary  to  have  this  force 
when,  in  the  spring  of   1918,  our  army  in  France 
was   being    rapidly   increased   and   men   were   sent 
by   every    possible   vessel.     Many   were   landed   in 
English   ports,   and   more   than   the   already   over- 
taxed   British    cross-channel    ships    could    handle. 
Ships   were   therefore   purchased   and   rushed   over 
to    perform    this    duty,    which    continued    to    the 
close    of    hostilities.     A    naval    pipe-line    unit    was 
organized,   sent    over,    and    constructed   a    fuel-oil 
pipe-line   across   Scotland.     The    bureau    of    medi- 
cine   and    surgery    provided    hospital    facilities    in 
connection     with     every     naval     activity     abroad. 
These  were  so  excellent  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of   the    Allied   services.     Our   hospital   outfits   and 
facilities  on  board  ship  have  always  been  to  for- 
eign  officers  something   of  a  source   of  wondering 
admiration.     In    the    fall    of    1918    the    U.    S.    S. 
Olympia  was  sent  to  northern  Russia,  arriving  at 
Archangel   October    28,   and   during   the   year   fol- 
lowing  three    other   cruisers,   two   gunboats,   three 
Eagle  boats,  and  three  subchasers  were,  at  various 
times,  ,in   these   waters  looking   out   for   American 
interests  in  various   ways,  operating  on   the  coast 
and  in  the  rivers.     Some  of  the  greatest  activities 
of   the   navy   have   not   been   commented   on,   nor 
is  there  space  to  do  so.     They  were  numerous  and 
extensive.     The  expansion  of  training-stations  and 
the   opening    of    new   ones;    the    taking    over   and 
fitting  out  of  vessels  of  all  sorts;  the  commandeer- 
ing and  operation  of  numerous  commercial  activi- 
ties;   the   handling   of  supplies  for  ships   at  home 
and    abroad    and    for    shore    establishments;    the 
research     laboratories;     the     great     expansion     of 
work  in  the  Navy  Department  and  its  bureaus,  all 
deserve  to  be,  and  will  be,  part  of  the  history  of 
the  war.     A  knowledge  of  these  activities  will  in- 
dicate  how   great  is  the  general   question   of   pre- 
paredness  for  war.     Prior   to   the   war   many   had 
feared  that  patriotism  was  'essening,  that  the  feel- 
ing  of   indi'idual   responsibility,   of  duty   owed  to 
country,    was    dying    ont,    and    that    instead    we 
thought   usually   of   what   the  country   owed  to   a 
class  or  to  the  individual.     The  war  showed  that 
patriotism   was  still  alive,   that  individual   respon- 
sibility  did   exist.     The   spirit,   patriotism,   adapta- 
bility, and  general  intelligence  of  the  young  men, 
and  women,  also,  of  our  country  was  amply  dem- 
onstrated."— Admiral    H.   T.   Mayo,   Atlantic   fleet 
in  the  Great  War  (E.  M.  House  and  C.  Seymour, 
ed.,  What  really  happened  at  Paris,  pp.  368-369). 
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(d)   American    naval    vessels    sunk    by    sub- 
marines in  1918. — I.  U.S.S.  President  Lincoln. — 
"On   May  31,  1918,  the  President  Lincoln  was  re- 
turning to  America  from  a  voyage  to  France,  and 
was  in   line   formation   with  .the  U.  S.  S.  Susque- 
hanna, the   U.   S.   S.   Antigone,  and   the   U.   S.   S. 
Ryndam.  .  .  .  The  ships  were  about  500  miles  from 
the  coast  of  France  and  had  passed  through  what 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  war  zone.     At  about  9  a.  m.  a  terrific  explosion 
occurred  on   the  port   side  of   the  ship  about   120 
feet  from  the  bow  and  immediately  afterwards  an- 
other explosion  occurred  on  the  port  side  about  120 
feet  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  these  explosions  be- 
ing immediately  identified  as  coming  from  torpedoes 
fired  by  a  German  submarine.  .  .  .  There  were  at  the 
time    715    persons   on    board,    including    about   30 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army.     Some  of  these  were 
sick  and  two  soldiers  were  totally  paralyzed.  .   .  . 
The  guns'  crews  were  held  at  their  stations  hoping 
for  an  opportunity  to  fire  on  the  submarine  should 
it  appear  before   the   ship   sank,  and   orders-  were 
given   to   the   guns'   crews  to   begin   firing,  hoping 
that    this   might   prevent   further   attack.     All   the 
ship's  company  except  the  guns'  crews  and  neces- 
sary officers  were  at  that  time  in  the  boats  and  on 
the  rafts  near  the  ship,  and  when  the  guns'  crews 
began  firing  the  people  in  the  boats  set  up  a  cheer 
to   show   that   they    were    not   downhearted.     The 
guns'  crews  only  left  their  guns  when  ordered  by 
the  commanding  officer  just  before  the  ship  sank. 
The   guns   in   the   bow   kept   up   firing   until   after 
the  water  was  entirely  over  the  main  deck  of  the 
after  half  of  the  ship.  .  .  .  The  submarine  remained 
in  the  vicinity   of  the   [life]   boats  for  about  two 
hours  and  returning  again  in  the  afternoon,  hoping 
apparently  for  an   opportunity  of  attacking  some 
of   the   other   ships   which   had   been   in   company 
with    the    President    Lincoln    but    which    had,    in 
accordance   with  standard  instructions,  steamed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  attack.     At 
about  II  p.m.  a  white  light  flashing  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  night — it  was  very  dark — was  sighted, 
and  very  shortly  it  was  found  that  the  destroyer 
Warrington  had  arrived  for  our  rescue  and  about 
an   hour  afterwards   the   destroyer  Smith  also   ar- 
rived.    The  transfer  of  the  men  from  the  boats  and 
rafts  to  the  destroyers  was  effected  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  the  destroyers  remained  in  the  vicinity 
until   after  daylight  the   following   morning,   when 
a    further    search    was    made    for    survivors    who 
might   have   drifted   in   a   boat   or   on   a   raft,   but 
none  were  found,  and  at  about  6  a.  m.  the  return 
trip  to   France   was  begun.   ...  Of   the   715  men 
present  all  told  on  board,  it  was  found  after  the 
muster  that  3   officers  and  23  men  were  lost  with 
the  ship,  and   that   one   officer.  Lieutenant   Isaacs, 
had  been  taken  prisoner.     [Lieutenant  Isaacs  was 
the   only   line    officer   of   the   United   States  Navy 
to   be   taken   as  prisoner   by   the   Germans   during 
the  war.]" — Commander  P.  W.   Foote,  Report   to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

2.  U.  S.  S.  San  Diego. — "The  U.  S.  S.  San  Diego, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  H.  H.  Christy, 
United  States  Navy,  was  making  passage  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  at  or 
about  11.05  a.m.  July  19,  1918.  .  .  .  The  captain 
was  steering  a  safe  and  proper  course  at  the  time 
to  minimize  the  submarine  and  mine  dangers  in 
those  waters.  ...  At  or  about  11.05  a.m.,  .  .  . 
an  explosion  took  place  in  proximity  of  the  skin 
of  the  ship,  at  about  frame  No.  78,  on  the  port 
side  and  well  below  the  water  line.  As  a  result 
of  this  explosion  the  ship  began  to  list  to  port  and 
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she  finally  rolled  over  and  sank  bottom  up  at 
about  11.25  a.m.  .  .  The  captain  properly  with- 
held the  order  to  abandon  ship  until  he  was 
certain  that  the  ship  would  capsize  and  sink.  The 
ship  was  abandoned  in  good  order,  and  excellent 
discipline  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  radio  apparatus  was 
put  out  of  commission  by  the  explosion.  As  no 
radio  reports  of  this  disaster  had  been  sent,  Lieut. 
C.  J.  Bight,  United  States  Navy,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  with  a  dinghy  crew  to  Long  Island  to 
report  the  disaster  and  request  rescue  vessels.  The 
boat  reached  shore  safely  and  carried  out  its  orders. 
The  steamships  Maiden,  Capt.  Brown ;  Bussan, 
Capt.  Brewer;  and  E.  P.  Jones,  Capt.  Dodge,  hove 
in  sight  later  and  rescued  the  men  in  the  water 
and  transported  them  to  New  York.  ...  On  the 
day  subsequent  to  this  disaster  six  contact  mines 
were  located  by  the  naval  forces  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  position  where  the  disaster  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
San  Diego  occurred.  As  a  result  of  this  disaster 
six  enhsted  men  were  injured  and  six  lives  lost." — 
U.  S.  Navy,  Court  of  Inquiry  Report. — See  above: 
c,  9. 

3.  U.  S.  S.  Mount  Vernon. — "About  250  miles 
from  the  coast  of  France,  on  the  morning  of  Sep» 
tember  5,  1918,  the  Mount  Vernon  and  Agamem- 
non in  convoy,  escorted  by  six  destroyers,  were 
proceeding  homeward  bound  from  Brest,  speed  18 
knots — 21  statute  miles — per  hour.  .  .  .  Suddenly  a 
periscope  popped  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
about  500  yards  distant.  Our  starboard  gun  opened 
fire  at  once,  but  the  periscope  remained  on  the 
surface  only  a  few  seconds.  Just  as  it  disap- 
peared, the  wake  of  a  torpedo  coming  straight  for 
the  ship  was  seen  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
torpedo  struck  us,  throwing  up  a  huge  column 
of  water  on  our  starboard  side  amidships.  The 
explosion  was  so  terrific  that  for  an  instant  it 
seemed  that  the  ship  was  lifted  clear  out  of  the 
water  and  torn  to  pieces.  Men  at  the  after  guns 
and  depth-charge  stations  were  thrown  to  the  deck, 
and  one  of  the  5-inch  guns  thrown  partly  out  of 
its  mount.  Men  below  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ex- 
plosion were  stunned  into  temporary  unconscious- 
ness. 

"It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  torpedo  had 
struck  the  ship  fairly  amidships,  destroying  four 
of  the  eight  boiler  rooms  and  flooding  the  middle 
portion  of  the  ship  from  side  to  side  for  a  length 
of  150  feet.  The  ship  instantly  settled  10  feet 
increase  in  draft,  but  stopped  there.  This  indi- 
cated that  the  water-tight  bulkheads  were  holding, 
and  we  could  still  afford  to  go  down  2 J/  feet 
more  before  she  would  lose  her  floating  buoyancy. 
The  immediate  problem  was  to  escape  a  second 
torpedo.  To  do  this  two  things  were  necessary,  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  to  make  more  speed  than  he 
could  make  submerged.  The  depth  charge  crews 
jumped  to  their  stations  and  immediately  started 
dropping  depth  bombs.  A  barrage  of  depth  charges 
was  dropped,  exploding  at  regular  intervals  far  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  The  work  was  beau- 
tifully done.  The  explosions  must  have  shaken  the 
enemy  up,  at  any  rate  he  never  came  to  the  sur- 
face again  to  get  a  look  at  us.  .  .  .  The  torpedo 
exploded  on  a  bulkhead  separating  two  firerooms, 
the  explosive  effect  being  apparently  about  equal 
in  both  firerooms,  yet  in  one  fircroom  not  a  man 
was  saved,  while  in  the  other  fireroom  two  of  the 
men  escaped.  The  explosion  blasted  through  the 
outer  and  inner  skin  of  the  ship  and  through  an 
intervening  coal  bunker  and  bulkhead,  hurling 
overboard  750  tons  of  coal.  The  two  men  saved 
were  working   the  fires  within  30  feet  of  the  ex- 


plosion and  just  below  the  level  where  the  tor- 
pedo struck.  .  .  .  This  account  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  mention  of  the  part  played  by 
the  ship's  hospital  corps  and  the  150  helpless, 
wounded,  and  crippled  soldiers  who  had  done  their 
part  so  nobly  on  the  battle  fields  of  France  and 
were  on  their  way  home  and  deserved  to  get  there. 
Within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  explosion 
all  of  these  poor  fellows  were  safely  stowed  in 
their  boats,  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  served 
with  hot  soup  and  other  refreshments.  They  were 
made  so  comfortable  in  the  boats  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  them  all  the  way  back  to 
Brest  for  a  period  of  about  18  hours.  Thirty-five 
men  were  killed  by  the  explosion  and  13  injured, 
one  of  them  later  dying  from  his  injuries,  the 
large  number  of  casualties  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  torpedo  struck  just  at  the  time  the  watch 
was  being  relieved.  The  saving  of  the  ship  is  at- 
tributed to  the  following  circumstances:  The  fact 
that  the  water-tight  doors  were  closed,  that  the 
bulkheads  were  tight  and  held,  that  additional 
strength  was  gained  by  blanking  off  all  air-port 
lenses  with  steel  plate,  and  that  there  was  an 
organization  well  conceived  and  well  carried  out 
to  meet  the  emergency." — Captain  D.  E.  Dismukes, 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

4.  U.  S.  S.  Covington. — "The  Covington  sailed 
from  Brest  in  convoy  with  several  other  large 
transports  and  escorted  by  destroyers.  The  Cov- 
ington'^  position  was  between  the  great  transport 
George  Washington  and  the  ex-raider  De  Kalb. 
Astern  of  the  Covington  was  the  Italian  transport 
Allegheri.  The  destroyers  encircling  the  convoy 
were  vigilantly  patrolling  the  waters  within  1,000 
to  1,500  yards  on  the  lookout  for  periscopes. 
Enemy  submarines  had  been  reported  in  the  vicin- 
ity and  had  sunk  a  ship  the  day  before  almost 
in  the  same  latitude.  ...  At  exactly  9.15  p.m.,  on 
July  I,  in  latitude  47°  24'  north,  longitude  7°  44' 
west,  the  lookout  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Covington  saw  a 
white  streak  in  the  water,  scarcely  300  yards  from 
the  post  quarter.  .  .  .  Almost  before  the  'Alarm 
of  torpedo'-could  be  given,,  the  torpedo  struck  with 
a  terrific  detonation,  throwing  in  the  air  a  column 
of  water  reaching  to  a  height  above  the  smoke- 
stacks. ...  As  the  Covington  heeled  under  the 
force  of  the  impact,  sheering  to  starboard,  the 
De  Kalb  on  her  port  side  and  the  George  Wash- 
ington on  her  starboard  side,  sheered  away  to 
safety.  The  engine  and  fire  rooms  of  the  Coving- 
ton quickly  filled.  The  ship  lost  headway  rapidly 
and  in  15  minutes  lay  dead  in  the  water.  .  .  .  Boats 
and  rafts  were  lowered  m  the  water  with  just  suffi- 
cient men  to  handle  them  and  after  all  the  boa^s 
and  rafts  were  afloat  the  order  was  given  'abandon 
ship.'  It  was  a  stirring  sight  to  see  the  men  go 
down  the  Jacob  ladders  in  as  orderly  procession 
as  if  they  were  at  drill  The  destroyer  Smith  stood 
close  in  alongside  the  Covington  and  took  the  men 
from  the  boats  as  fast  as  they  were  filled,  the  boats 
returning  to  the  ship  for  more  men.  By  6  a.  m. 
the  three  tugs  had  the  Covington  in  tow  and  were 
making  from  5  to  6  knots  through  the  water. 
Two  more  destroyers  joined  shortly  after  this  time 
to  guard  the  Covington.  She  was  listed  about  20° 
to  port.  ...  At  a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock 
the  ship  took  an  additional  quick  list  of  about  10°, 
the  list  increasing  gradually  until  she  was  heeled 
to  an  angle  of  45"  at  1.30  p.m.  She  was  percep- 
tibly settling  slowly  by  the  stern.  At  1.30  p.m. 
the  captain,  sensing  sinking  conditions,  directed 
that  towing  cease  and  that  the  working  party  on 
board  the   Covington  leave  her  at  once.  ...  At 
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2.30  p.m.  the  Covington  began  to  sink  rapidly  by 
the  stern.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring  sight  as  the 
ship  rose  rapidly  to  a  vertical  position  in  the 
water,  the  alter  smoke  pijie  being  clear  when  the 
ship  was  in  a  vertical  position.  This  gave  a  spec- 
tacle of  about  450'  of  this  magnificent  17,000-ton 
liner,  standing  as  a  shaft  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  Had  any  men  been  aboard  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  lost.  Had  the  ship  sunk 
immediately  or  shortly  after  the  ship  was  tor- 
pedoed, she  would  have  sunk  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  above  and  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
appalling.  .  .  .  The  Covington  (ex-Hamburg- 
American  liner  Cincinnati) ,  [wasj  commissioned  as 
a  naval  transport  in  July,  IQ17,  and  began  her  first 
trip  with  troops  the  middle  of  October.  When 
torpedoed  she  was  returning  from  her  sixth  trip  to 


France  and  had  safely  taken  across  the  ocean  over 
27,000  men  of  our  National  Army." — Captain 
R.    D.    Hasbrouck,    Report    to    Secretary    of    the 

Navy. 

(e)  American  merchant  ships  destroyed  by 
enemy  operations. — In  the  period  from  Jan.  28, 
iQiS,  when  the  first  American  merchant  vessel,  the 
William  P.  Frye,  was  torpedoed  by  a  German 
submarine,  to  Sept.  4,  1918,  when  the  submarines 
had  departed  after  their  foray  into  American 
waters,  131  American  merchant  ships  were  de- 
stroyed, either  by  raiders,  submarines,  or  mines. 
This  involved  a  gross  tonnage  loss  of  about  344,- 
000,  leaving  out  of  account  some  fishing  schooners 
of  small  size  whose  tonnage  was  not  given;  447 
lives  were  lost  by  the  sinkings.  The  complete  list 
is  as  follows: 


Name. 


Date. 


Wm.  P.  Frye,J  saiUng  ship Jan.  28, 

Evelyn,!  steamship Feb.   19, 

Carib,t  steamship Feb.  23, 

Greenbrier  Mar.    4, 

Gulflight,*  oil  steamer May     i , 

Seaconnet,t  or  *,  schooner June  18, 

Leelanaw,*    freighter July  26, 

Vincent,t  sailing  ship Sep.  27, 

Lanao,*  steamship Oct.  28, 

Columbian,*  steamship Nov.     8, 

Chemung,*  steamship Nov.  28, 

Housatonic,*   steamship Feb.     3, 

Lyman  M.  Law,*  sailing  ship Feb.  12, 

Algonquin,*  steamship Mar.  12, 

Vigilancia,*  freighter Mar   16, 

City  of  Memphis,*  freighter Mar.  17, 

IlHnois,*  tanker Mar.  18, 

Phineas  W.  Sprague,  sailing  ship Mar.  21, 

Healdton,*  tanker Mar.  21, 

Aztec,*  freighter Apr.     i , 

Marguerite,  schooner Apr.    4, 

Missourian,*  steamship Apr.    5, 

Seward,*  freighter Apr.     7, 

Abraham  Woodward,*  schooner Apr.  22, 

Margaret  B.  Rouss,*  schooner Apr.  27, 

Vacuum,*  steamship Apr.  28, 

Rockingham,  steamship May     i, 

Hilonian,*  freighter May  18, 

Francis  M.,*  sailing  ship May  18, 

Barbara,*  sailing  ship May   24, 

Dirigo,*  sailing  ship May  31, 

Petrolite,*  tanker June  10, 

Moreni,*  tanker June  12, 

Galena,*  sailing  ship June  25, 

Orleans,*  steamship July    4, 

Massapequa,*  steamship July    7, 

Mary  V.  Bowen,*  schooner July    8, 

Kansan,*  steamship July     9, 

Hildegaard,*  schooner July  10, 

Grace,*  steamship,  reported July  17, 

Archbold,*  tanker July  20, 

Carmela,*  bark July  27, 

John  Hays  Hammond,*  schooner July  27, 

John  Twohy,*  schooner July  27, 

Motano,*  tanker July  31, 

Campana,*  tanker Aug.     6, 

Christian^,*  bark Aug.     7, 

Carl  F.  Cressy,*  schooner Aug.  23, 

Laura  C.  Anderson,*  schooner Aug.  30, 

Susana,*  steamship,  reported Sep.  iS, 

Platuria,*  tanker Sep.  15, 

Ann  J    Trainer,*  schooner Sep    16, 

Henry  Lippit,*  schooner Sep.  23, 

Pauline*  bark Sep.  25, 


191S 


1916 


1917 


Gross 

Lives 

Tonnage. 

Lost. 

Locality. 

3,274 

c 

South  Atlantic. 

1,963 

I 

Borkum  Island. 

2,087 

3 

North  Sea. 

3,331 

0 

North  Sea. 

3,262 

4 

Scilly  Islands. 

2,294 

0 

Yarmouth. 

1,924 

0 

Orkney  Islands. 

1,604 

0 

Cape  Orloff. 

692 

0 

Portuguese  coast. 

8,579 

0 

Cape  Ortegal. 

3,032 

0 

Cape  de  Gata. 

2,643 

0 

Scilly  Islands. 

1,300 

0 

Off  Sardinia. 

1,806 

0 

West  of  Bishops  Rock. 

4,115 

15 

Irish  coast. 

5,252 

0 

South   of   Fastnet. 

5, 220 

0 

Irish  coast. 

800 

0 

21 

4,448 

North  Sea. 

3,725 

28 

Off  Brest. 

1,553 

0 

35  miles  S.  W.  Sardinia. 

6,984 

0 

Near  Porto  Mauridio. 

3,271 

0 

20  miles  off  Banyuls. 

744 
782 

0 

2 

40  miles  off  Monaco. 

2,551 

21 

North  coast  of  Ireland. 

4,365 

2 

Off  Gibraltar. 

2,921 

4 

Off   Genoa. 

1,229 

0 

Off  Gibraltar. 

838 

0 

Off  Gibraltar. 

3,00s 

0 

English  Channel. 

3,710 

0 

Off  Gibraltar. 

4,045 

2 

Off  Gibraltar. 

1,048 

0 

Ushant  Island. 

2,808 

4 

Off   French   coast. 

3,193 

0 

Off  French  coast. 

2,153 

c 

Mediterranean. 

7,913 

4 

Off  French  coast. 

595 

0 

English  Channel. 

4,858 

3 

Mediterranean. 

8,264 

5 

Mediterranean. 

1,379 

0 

English   Channel. 

130 

1,020 

0 

0 

Off  Azores  Islands. 

2,730 

24 

English  Channel. 

3,580 

0 

143  miles  w.  of  He  de  Re. 

363 

0 

Near  Azores. 

898 

0 

Coast  of  Spain. 

960 

0 

English  waters. 

3,613 
3,445 

0 

9 

Mediterranean. 

426 

0 

Off  Brest. 

895 

0 

1,327 

0 
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Name. 


Date. 


Lewis  Luckenbach,*     steamship Oct.  i6 

Jennie  E.  Richter,*  schooner Oct.  i6 

Antilles,*  transport Oct.  17 

D.  N.  Luckenbach,*  steamship Oct.  27 

Rochester,*  steamship Nov.     2 

Schuylkill,*   steamship Nov.   25 

Acteon,*  steamship Nov.  25 

Harry  Luckenbach,*  steamship Jan.     6 

Julia  Frances,*  schooner Jan.  27 

Monitor,*  sailing  ship,  reported Jan.  18 

Owasco,*  steamship Jan.  25 

Alamance,*  steamship Feb.     5 

Santa  Maria,*     tanker,  reported Feb.  28 

A.  E.  Whyland,*  schooner Mar.  13 

A.  A.  Raven,*  steamship Mar.  14 

Atlantic  Sun,*  tanker Mar.  18 

Chattahoochee,*  steamship Mar.  26 

Lake  Moor,*  steamship Apr.  11 

City  of  Pensacola,*  steamship Apr.  29 

Tyler,*   steamship May     2 

Wm.  Rockefeller,*  tanker May  18 

J.  G.  McCullough,*  or  t,  freighter May  18 

Hattie  W.  Dunn,*  schooner May  25 

Hauppauge,*  schooner May  25 

President  Lincoln,*  transport May  31 

Winneconne,*  schooner June     2 

Isabel  B.  Wiley,*  schooner June     2 

Sam  C.  Mengel,*  schooner June    2 

Jacob  M.  Haskell,*  schooner June    2 

Edward  H.  Cole,*  schooner June    2 

Texel,*    steamship June     2 

Carolina,*  steamship June    2 

Edward  Baird,*  schooner June     4 

Argonaut,*  steamship June     5 

Pinar  del  Rio,  steamship. .' June  11 

Mauban,*  freighter,  reported June  11 

Calif ornian,*  steamship June  22 

Covington,*  transport July     i 

Westover,*  supply  ship. July  11 

Lansford,*   schooner July   21 

740,*  schooner July  21 

766,*   barge July  21 

P.  R.  R.  403,*  barge July  21 

Perth  Amboy ,*  tug July  2 1 

Robert  and  Richard,*  schooner July  22 

Tippecanoe,*  steamship July  25 

Lake  Portage,*  steamship Aug.     3 

Rob  Roy,*  schooner Aug.     4 

Annie  M.  Perry,*  schooner Aug.     4 

Muriel,*   schooner Aug.     4 

O.  B.  Jennings,*  tanker Aug.    4 

Luz  Blanca,*  tanker Aug.     s 

Merak,*    steamship Aug.     6 

Stanley  L.  Seaman,*  schooner,  rep.... Aug.  10 

Kate   Palmer,*    schooner Aug.  10 

Anita  May,*  schooner Aug.  10 

Progress,*  schooner Aug.  10 

Star  Buck,*  schooner Aug.  10 

Reliance,*   schooner Aug  10 

Oldtime,*   schooner Aug.  10 

Cruiser,*  schooner Aug.  10 

Earl  and  Nettie,*  schooner Aug.  10 

Lena  May,*  schooner Aug.  10 

Frederick  R.  Kellogg,*  tanker Aug.  13 

Dorothy  Barrett,*  schooner Aug.  15 

Cubore,*  steamship Aug.  15 

Madrugada,*  schooner Aug.  16 

Montanan,*   steamship Aug.  16 

Joseph   Cudahy,*   tanker Aug.  17 

A.  Piatt  Andrews,*  schooner Aug.  20 

Lake  Edon,*  cargo  transport Aug.  21 

Sylvania,*  schooner Aug.  21 


1917 


1918 


Gross 

Tonnage. 

3.90s 

647 

6,878 

2,929 

2,551 
2,206 
5,000 


Lives 

Lost. 
II 

o 
70 

5 

4 


1,998 

7,800 
3,224 
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Locality. 
English  Channel. 
Off   Cape  Villano,  Spain. 
French  coast. 
Off  French  coast. 
Off  Ireland. 
Mediterranean. 
Off  Spain. 


183 

0 

Portuguese  coast. 

0 

Canary  Islands. 

4,580 

2 

Off  Spanish  coast. 

4,370 

6 

Few  miles  from  Liverpool. 

8,300 

c 

Off  Irish  coast. 

130 

0 

3,40s 

7 

English   Channel. 

2,333 

2 

Scotch  coast. 

S,o88 

0 

English  coast. 

4,500 

46 

European  waters. 

705 

0 

3,928 

II 

Off   French   coast. 

7,157 

3 

European  waters. 

1,985 

I 

European  waters. 

436 

0 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

1,500 

0 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

18,168 

27 

En  route  to  France. 

1,896 

0 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

776 

0 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

1,100 

0 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

1,778 

0 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

1,791 

0 

50  miles  S.E.  Barnegat. 

3,220 

0 

60  miles  off  N.  Y.  Harbor. 

5,093 

13 

Off  Delaware  Capes. 

279 

0 

Off  Cape  Charles. 

4,826 

0 

Scilly    Islands. 

2,504 

0 

75   miles  off  .Maryland  coast 

1,253 

0 

Off  Italian  coast. 

5,658 

0 

16,399 

6 

Off  French  coast. 

5,000 

ID 

European  waters. 

830 

0 

Off  Cape  Cod. 

680 

0 

Off  Cape  Cod. 

527 

0 

Off  Cape  Cod. 

422 

0 

Off  Cape  Cod. 

221 

0 

Off  Cape  Cod. 

140 

0 

Off  Cashe  Bank. 

6,187 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4,450 

7 

2,008 

0 

7,300 

0 

1,613 

0 

6,659 

5§ 

3,302 

i3§ 

0 

6 

136 

0 

Off  French  coast. 

Off  Seal  Island,  Yarmouth  coast. 

Off  Seal  Island. 

Off  Seal  Island. 

Off  Virginia  coast. 

40  miles  west   of  Halifax. 

Cape  Hatteras. 

no  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

60  miles  off  Nantucket. 

60  miles  off  Nantucket. 

so  miles  off  Nantucket. 

50  miles  off  Nantucket. 

50  miles  off  Nantucket. 

so  miles  off  Nantucket. 

50  miles  off  Nantucket. 

50  miles  off  Nantucket. 

50  miles  off  Nantucket. 

10  miles  off  Barnegat   (salvage). 

20  miles  off  Cape  May. 

European  waters. 

Off  Winter  Quarter  Shoal. 

Foreign   waters, 

700  miles  off  English  coast. 

Canadian  coast. 

Euro|M!an   waters. 

Canadian  coast. 
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Francis  J.  O'Hara,*  schooner Aug.  21, 

J.  J.  Flaherty*  schooner Aug.  25, 

Rush,  schooner Aug.  26, 

Onega,*  steamship,  reported Sep.     3, 

Dora,*   steamship Sep.     4, 


Gross 

Lives 

Tonnage. 

Lost. 

Locality. 

1 

0 

Canadian  coast. 

162 

0 

Off   Miquelon   Island. 

" 

0 

Off  Canadian  coast. 

" 

26§ 

Off  English  Coast. 

7,037 

0 

400  miles  off  French  coast. 

Key   to  marks:    (')    Sunk   by   torpedo,      (t)    Sunk    by    mine,      (t)    Sunk   by   a   raider.      (§)    Missing. 


(f)  Summary  of  American  vessels  sunk  by 
the  enemy  during  the  war.— These  tables,  from 
the  report  of  Secretary  Daniels  to  President  Wil- 
son, show  the  number  of  American  vessels  sunk 
by  the  enemy,  their  tonnage  and  the  number  of 
lives  lost: 


From  Apr.  6, 


Naval  Vessels 
1917,  to  Nov.  II, 
Number  of 


1918: 


Vessels. 

By   submarines 14 

By  mines 5 

By    collision 15 

Miscellaneous    . . .  ■ 14 


Total 


Tonnage. 

103,583 
45,356 
30,794 
31,128 

210,861 


Lives 
Lost. 

677 
54 
65 

346 

1,142 


Merchant  Vessels 
From  August,  1914,  to  .\pr.  6,  1917: 


By  submarines 15 

By    mines 5 

By    German   cruiser  Eitel 

Friedrich    1 i 

Total 21 

From  .A^pril  6,  1917,  to  Nov.  11, 

By   submarines 124 

By   raiders 6 

Total     130 

Total  number  of  mer- 
chant   vessels 151 

Total    number    of    naval 

vessels     48 


53,671 

63 

10,770 

4 

3,374 

0 

67,815 

67 

1918: 

244,385 

342 

4,388 

0 

248,773 


3IS, 


2I0,J 


342 


409 


1,144 


Grand    total 199        526,449        i,553 

Troopships. 

The  Antilles,  President  Lincoln  and  Covington 
were  the  only  actual  troopships  lost  in  the  war 
by  the  cruiser  and  transport  force.  The  West- 
bridge,  a  cargo  carrier,  reached  a  French  port.  The 
Mount  Vernon  also  got  to  port.  The  armored 
cruiser  San  Diego  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  laid  by 
a  submarine  off  the  American  coast. 

Gross  Lives 

Ships.                    Date.                             Tons.  Lost. 

*/ln(///e5,  Oct.  17,  1917 6,878  67 

*President  Lincoln,  May  31,  1918.  ...  18,167  26 

*Covington,  July  i ,  1918 16,339  6 

*Westbridge,  .^ug.  15,  1918 S,66o  4 

*Moimt  Vernon,  Sept.  5,  1918 18,372  36 

jSaetia,  Nov.  9,   1918... 2,873  o 

XHerman  Frasch,  Oct.  4,  1918 3,803  16 

%Ophir,  Nov.   11,   1918 7,089  o 


*Torpedoed.       tMined. 
SInternal  explosion. 


JArmy    transport;     collision. 


(g)  German  U-boat  policy. — "In  the  late  sum- 
mer  of    1918   the    I  German  J    supreme   naval   com- 
mand helcl  the  conviction   that  in  spite  of  all  the 
increased  difficulties  the  submarines  were  still  caus- 
ing such  serious  damage  to  England  that  we  might 
e.xpect  on  her  part  a  substantially  greater  readiness 
for  peace   in   the   spring   of   1919.     The   campaign 
was  sacrificed  in   October,   1918,  just  at   the  very 
worst  moment,  when  it  had  just  been  restored  to 
full  operation  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  submarines.     The  navy  had  such  complete 
confidence  in  the  results  of  this  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous service   that   the   sudden   suspension   of  the 
campaign,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 
tice   based   on   the   preliminaries   of    peace,   had   a 
most  destiuctive  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  whole 
fleet.     The  crews  felt  that  they  had  been  deceived 
when    the   Government   on   Wilson's  demand   sud- 
denly   disowned    what    was    our    most    important 
weapon.     This  feeling  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the   men's 
loss   of   confidence   in   their  superiors.     Little   was 
wanting  for  the  achievement  of  a  good  peace.     It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  fighting  forces  that  we  did 
not  obtain  it.    True,  when  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff  were  at  last  called  to  the  command,  it  was 
too  late  for  the  army  to  win  it;  but  the  navy  was 
twice  in  a  position  to  bring  a  possible  peace  within 
grasp — in  the  autumn  of   1914  with  the  fleet,  and 
(still  more  probably)    in  the  spring   of   1916  with 
the  submarine." — Admiral  A.  von  Tirpitz,  My  me- 
moirs, V.   2,  pp.   205-206. — "During   1918   the   sys- 
tem of  standardising  parts,  adopted  after  long  de- 
lay, was  producing  U-boats  of  one  type  or  another 
in  great  numbers;  in  fact,  at  the  date  of  the  armis- 
tice over  four  hundred  were  built  or  on  order,  but 
all   through   the  war  there   were  never  more   than 
seventy  or  eighty  German  submarines  in  commis- 
sion at  once.     .As  on  an  average  two-thirds  of  this 
number  were  refitting   or  resting   in  harbour,  this 
left  from  twenty  to  thirty  actually  on  patrol  at  any 
given   date.     The   casualties   were   heavy,   and  the 
drain  on  the  trained  personnel  of  the  German  navy 
was  tremendous.     After  about  two  years  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  compulsion  in  the  raising  of 
submarine    crews — a    desperate    policy,    since    effi- 
ciency is  impossible  without  willing  service,  and  the 
seeds  of  mutiny  were  sown  among  the  men  of  the 
High  Seas  Fleet,  sullenly  awaiting  their  turn  to  be 
despatched  into  the  North  Sea  mists,  from  which 
sooner  or  later  each  U-boat  failed  to  return.    The 
officers,  too,  were  no  longer  all  of  a  class  to  com- 
mand the  unhesitating  faith  of  their  men,  but  had 
to  be  obtained  as  best  might  be.     And  it  was  the 
moral  effect  of   unexplained  losses  which  was  the 
greatest.      Where    the    cause    of    the    disaster   was 
known  it  served  as  an  example  and  a  warning,  but 
when  one  submarine  after  another  in  a  particular 
area  vanished  without  a  trace,  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  give  up  working  that  particular  local- 
ity until  the  explanation  could  be  found.     To  the 
nerves  and  lack  of  training  of  some  of  these  con- 
script crews  and  inexperienced  officers  we  owe  the 
capture  of  more  than  one  U-boat's  crew,  who  came 
to   the   surface   and   surrendered   on    what   to   the 
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experienced  hand  would  have  seemed  wholly  in- 
sufficient grounds.  When  the  armistice  was  signed, 
as  has  been  said,  the  shipyards  of  Germany  were 
crowded  with  submarines  in  every  stage  of  comple- 
tion, and  the  engineering  works  inland  were  occu- 
pied in  turning  out  their  component  parts  in  stand- 
ardised batches  for  assembling  in  the  seaport  towns. 
1919  would  have  seen  a  colossal  submarine  effort 
.  .  .  [by  the  Germans]  who  apparently  intended  to 
carry  on  the  war  on  the  American  coast  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  formerly.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  human  element  would  have 
proved  equal  to  the  demands  imposed  upon  it  by 
this  ambitious  programme.  The  German  Admir- 
alty believed  that  with  standardised  ships  and  a 
standardised  system  of  training  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  supply  of  reasonably  efficient 
submarine  ratings,  but  experience  seems  to  point 
to  the  opposite  conclusion." — J.  A.  Blackburn  and 
K.  Watkins,  British  siibmnrine  in  being,  pp.  179- 
181. — "For  four  years  and  a  quarter  the  world  had 
its  eyes  fixed  on  the  appalling  ruin  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  German  submarines,  which  not  even 
the  all  embracing  ocean  would  keep  secret.  But 
one  of  the  surprising  facts  is  that  the  enemy  force 
should  not  have  accomplished  more  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1918.  Never  did  the  Allies 
have  more  tonnage  plying  to  and  from  England 
and  France,  and  at  no  time  did  Germany  have 
more  undersea  boats  in  commission.  .  .  .  Although 
every  week  the  public  press  published  accounts  of 
encounters  in  which  reliable  witnesses  told  of  great 
oil  patches  that  followed  the  dropping  of  depth 
charges,  or  described  the  havoc  caused  by  the  mine 
fields,  nevertheless  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  Germans 
had  available,  according  to  the  report  of  Admiral 
Sims,  168  submarines,  which  is  16  more  than  at 
the  height  of  their  activities  in  191 7.  Why  did  this 
great  force  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  accomplish 
so  little?  It  was  certainly  not  because  the  German 
government  had  lost  faith  in  their  submarines  or 
were  abandoning  their  policy  of  f rightfulness;  on 
the  contrary  they  clung  to  them  with  growing  des- 
peration, knowing  that  it  was  now  or  never.  They 
were  not  blind  to  the  host  pouring  in  from  Amer- 
ica, and  they  were  attempting  to  nerve  the  sub- 
marine navy  to  make  a  supreme  effort  simulta- 
neously with  the  stupendous  drives  made  by  the 
army.  One  cause  for  the  constant  falling  off  in 
results  was  the  German  Navy's  loss  of  morale.  But 
also  we  find  another  explanation.  At  every  turn 
where  there  was  an  important  ship,  there  was  not 
far  away  a  defender.  Had  the  Germans,  with  reck- 
less courage  and  a  fair  degree  of  skill,  persisted  in 
making  their  attacks,  they  would  have  undoubtedly 
sunk  more  ships;  but  also  they  would  have  paid 
the  price  by  their  own  large  losses.  This  they  had 
not  the  stamina  to  face.  There  was  a  prodigious 
line  of  defense,  constantly  being  strengthened, 
which  shut  in  the  once  powerful  German  Navy — 
and  this  line  of  defense,  if  the  war  had  gone  on 
much  longer,  would  have  shut  in  submarines  almost 
as  effectively  as  it  did  battleships.  In  this  our 
American  submarines  had  their  part." — C.  S.  Al- 
den,  American  submarine  operations  in  the  war 
{United  Stales   Naval  Institute,  July,   1920). 

"It  is  clear  that  the  submarine  warfare  as  prac- 
tised by  Germany  was  contrary  to  the  universally 
recognised  rules  of  international  law.  This  indeed 
is  admitted  in  their  diplomatic  correspondence  by 
the  Germans  themselves,  but  they  attempted  to 
justify  it  on  the  general  ground  of  reprisals  because 
the  Allies  had  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  unrati- 
fied Declaration  of  London  and,  more  particularly, 


for  the  following  six  reasons  set  out  in  the  Ger- 
man note  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
March,  1916:  (o)  That  a  blockade  contrary  to  in- 
ternational law  had  for  a  year  past  prevented  neu- 
tral commerce  from  reaching  German  ports,  and 
made  German  exports  impossible,  {b)  That  for 
a  year  and  a  half  tightening  of  the  contraband 
regulations  in  a  manner  contrary  to  international 
law  had  prevented  all  oversea  traffic  with  neigh- 
bouring neutral  countries  in  which  Germany  was 
concerned,  (c)  That  communication  with  neutral 
countries  was  prevented  by  illegal  interference  with 
mails,  id)  That  neighbouring  neutral  countries 
were  oppressed  in  order  to  prevent  traffic  across 
Germany's  land-frontiers.  (e)  That  Germans, 
whether  combatants  or  non-combatants,  were 
seized  on  the  high  seas.  (/)  And  that  the  enemy 
had  armed  merchantmen  for  offensive  purposes, 
thereby  rendering  impossible  the  use  of  submarines 
according  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  London.  These  excuses  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here,  as  their  validity  or  otherwise  depends 
on  the  rules  relating  to  such  matters.  .  .  .  The  note 
in  which  they  appeared  was  that  justifying  the  Ger- 
man announcement  that  all  armed  enemy  merchant 
ships  would  be  regarded  as  warships,  and  be  liable 
to  be  sunk  at  sight,  and  had  the  German  Govern- 
ment limited  the  attacks  of  their  submarines  in  this 
manner  to  enemy  ships,  whether  armed  or  not 
and  wherever  found  outside  neutral  waters,  it 
might  have  defended  its  action  with  some  show  of 
plausibility  on  general  grounds  of  the  character  of 
the  war.  .  .  .  The  same  causes,  which  led  to  so 
great  an  extension  of  the  list  of  contraband  by 
the  Allies,  might  have  been  urged  in  support  of 
a  policy  of  destruction  of  all  enemy  merchant 
ships  which  the  German  navy  was  unable  to 
capture.  If  neutral  subjects  travelling  in  such 
vessels  lost  their  lives  in  consequence,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  German  contention 
that  they  had  received  fair  warning  of  the  risk 
and  ought  to  have  avoided  such  vessels  unless  they 
were  willing  to  take  their  chance.  However,  even 
a  restricted  form  of  submarine  warfare  of  this  na- 
ture is  clearly  contrary  to  the  universally  accepted 
rules  of  international  law  and  was  incapable  of 
achieving  an  effective  blockade  of  the  British  Isles 
or  compensating  for  Germany's  lack  of  command 
of  the  sea.  On  the  old  plea,  therefore,  that  'ne- 
cessity knows  no  law,'  the  principle  of  prohibited 
zones  was  applied  [in  1917]  in  a  manner  never 
hitherto  contemplated,  and  all  vessels  therein  were 
liable  to  ruthless  destruction  without  regard  to 
nationality  and  in  defiance  of  the  well-established 
rights  of  neutrals.  If  the  theories  put  forward  by 
the  German  Government  are  to  be  accepted,  the 
whole  law  relating  to  contraband  and  blockade  and 
visit  and  capture  gradually  built  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war  will 
be  swept  away." — J.  A.  Hall,  Law  of  naval  war- 
faire,  pp.  75-77. — "A  surface  fleet  must  ...  be 
able  to  place  on  the  seas  of  the  principal  danger 
zones  at  least  ten  surface  ships  for  every  sub- 
marine available  to  the  enemy,  exclusive  of  those 
fast  vessels  required  for  anti-submarine  operations 
to  protect  a  big  surface  war  fleet  and  to  employ 
mine  fields  of  vast  dimensions  in  order  to  limit  the 
areas  of  sea  forming  the  danger  zones  to  the  small- 
est extent  geographically  po.«siblc.  It  was  not 
until  the  North  Sea  was  enclosed  by  some  of  the 
largest  mine-fields  ever  employed  in  naval  warfare, 
and  the  water  between  and  on  the  circumference  of 
these  fields  was  patrolled  by  nearly  1,500  armed 
vessels,  that  the  Allied  navies  can  truthfully  be  said 
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to  have  definitely  limited  the  activities  of  100-150 
U-boats  issuing  from  their  only  bases  on  the  Ger- 
man and  Flanders  littoral.  To  convert  this  limi- 
tation of  the  hostile  submarine  power  into  a  com- 
plete defeat  with  the  aid  of  180  disguised  warships 
(mystery  ships),  500  patrol  launches  (19  knots,  13 
pounder),  1,000  trawlers  (10  knots,  12  pounder), 
1,000  drifters  (8-10  knots,  6  or  12  pounder)  and 
about  100  fast  motor  boats,  formed  into  a  network 
of  patrols  and  operating  from  over  fifty  fully 
equipped  shore  bases,  occupied  three  years." — C. 
DomviHe-Fife,  Submarined  and  sea-power,  pp. 
80-81. 

1.  Methods  of  submarine  warfare. — "Legiti- 
mately used,  in  accordance  with  International  Law, 
the  submarine,  though  forming  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  naval  warfare,  has  none  the  less  many 
limitations  at  the  present  day.  Whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  bring  forth,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  when  submarines  alone  can  carry  out  the 
four  main  duties  of  a  fleet.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  late 
war,  Germany  very  nearly  defeated  us  when  she 
used  her  submarines  against  our  trade  in  what  was 
called  her  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  This, 
however,  was  quite  an  illegal  use,  because  by  In- 
ternational Law  ships  must  first  be  searched  and 
the  crews  removed  before  being  sunk,  and  this,  of 
course,  the  Germans  omitted  to  do.  .  .  .  You  must 
remember  in  connection  with  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign,  that  their  submarines  were  de- 
feated in  the  end,  not  so  much  by  our  anti-sub- 
marine measures  (good  though  they  were),  but  be- 
cause of  the  geographical  position  of  England  and 
Germany,  which  enabled  us  to  mine  their  exits, 
and  the  channels  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
and  adopt  other  measures  to  confine  them  within 
restricted  areas.  .  .  .  Another  reason  for  the  defeat 
of  the  German  submarines  was  their  lack  of  boats, 
and  still  more  their  lack  of  experienced  officers. 
That  is  really  the  main  reason  why  they  were  de- 
feated. They,  never  had  more  than  20  boat§  at  sea 
at  one  time.  Germany  before  the  war  had  not 
realised  the  power  of  a  submarine.  Admiral 
Scheer,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
High  Sea  fleet,  in  his  book  relates  how  delighted 
the  German  authorities  were  when  out  of  six  sub- 
marines sent  out  in  August,  1914,  on  a  week's  trip 
to  the  Scottish  Coast,  four  came  back  safely.  That 
is  to  say  they  lost  two  out  of  six  and  were  quite 
pleased  about  it." — G.  P.  Thomson,  Submarine 
warfare  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Apr., 
1921). 

2.  Losses  in  October,  1918. — "While  the  Ger- 
man Government  was  making  strenuous  efforts  for 
peace  its  submarines  continued  to  work  with  their 
most  ruthless  methods.  The  month  [of  October, 
1918]  brought  an  increased  number  of  sinkings  of 
troopships,  but  the  act  that  most  deeply  exasper- 
ated the  Allies  was  the  torpedoing  of  the  British 
mail  steamer  Leznster,  Oct.  10,  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
This  wholly  civilian  vessel,  carrying  687  passen- 
gers and  a  crew  of  70  men,  was  struck  down  with- 
out warning  in  a  very  rough  sea,  sinking  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  480  persons  perished,  including  135 
women  and  children.  This  act  was  regarded  as  in 
the  same  class  with  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
and  its  effect  was  reflected  in  President  Wilson's 
stern  note  of  Oct.  14.  Other  important  losses  in- 
cluded that  of  the  British  transport  Missanabie, 
sunk  by  a  torpedo  off  the  Irish  coast  Sept.  9.  The 
ship  sank  in  seven  minutes,  with  a  loss  of  fifty 
lives.  On  Sept.  12  the  British  steamer  Galway 
Castle,  on  her  way  to  South  Africa,  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  with  a  loss  of  189  lives.    On  the  night  of 


Oct.  4  the  Hirano  Maru,  a  Japanese  hner,  was 
sunk  by  a  submarine  off  the  Irish  coast  and  only 
29  out  of  the  320  persons  on  board  were  saved. 
The  Mallory  Line  freighter  San  Saba  was  sunk  by 
a  floating  mine  off  Barnegat  Oct.  4.  Only  four  of 
her  crew  of  thirty-seven  are  known  to  have  been 
saved.  The  American  steamer  Buena  Ventura,  on 
her  way  from  Bordeaux  to  a  Spanish  port,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  Sept.  16,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  lives.  The  United  States  steamer 
Tampa,  while  on  convoy  service,  was  lost  with  all 
on  board,  118,  through  a  submarine  attack  off  the 
English  coast  on  Sept.  26.  .  .  .  [On  Sept.  30  the 
torpedoing  of]  the  Ticonderoga,  formerly  the  Ger- 
man steamship  Camilla' Rickmers  .  .  .  [caused]  the 
death  of  11  naval  officers  and  102  enlisted  men. 
The  Ticonderoga,  east  bound,  was  handicapped  by 
bad  coal,  and  engine  trouble  developed  and  she 
fell  behind  the  other  vessels.  She  was  discovered 
by  a  U-boat  at  daybreak  in  longitude  37  west, 
about  1,700  miles  from  the  American  coast.  The 
first  the  men  on  board  knew  that  they  had  fallen 
prey  to  an  undersea  boat  was  when  a  torpedo 
struck  their  vessel.  It  did  not  hit  a  vital  spot,  how- 
ever, and  the  Captain  crowded  on  steam  in  hopes 
of  getting  away.  The  gun  crews  went  to  their 
stations.  Said  one  survivor  who  told  the  story: 
'Our  guns  did  not  fire  more  than  five  or  six  shots, 
so  quickly  did  the  shells  from  the  submarine  strike 
down  both  guns  and  their  crews.  The  forward 
gun  was  shot  away  nearly  at  once,  as  the  submarine 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  away  and  kept  coming 
nearer,  and  the  after  gun  and  its  crew  were  as 
quickly  done  for.  The  men  went  to  the  boats,  but 
it  was  no  use,  as  the  flying  shrapnel  was  spraying 
the  decks  and  men  fell  by  scores  either  killed  or 
badly  wounded.  All  of  the  eight  boats  were  rid- 
dled with  the  flying  fragments  of  shell  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  and  this,  the  only  one  fit  to  put 
over,  was  filled  with  men.  Some  of  these  were 
killed  as  they  attempted  to  lower  themselves  over 
the  ship's  side.  One  raft  also  was  got  away  and 
all  the  time  the  Hun  commander  did  not  slacken 
his  shellfire.  Finally,  in  desperation,  one  man  over- 
board swam  to  the  side  of  the  submarine,  which 
was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  firing  al- 
most point  blank  at  us,  and  hailed  an  officer,  ask- 
ing him  in  God's  name  to  stop.  The  Lieutenant 
who  answered  pointed  a  revolver  at  him,  saying 
that  if  he  did  not  swim  back  he  would  shoot  him. 
When  our  boat  had  only  seventeen  in  it  we  were 
ordered  alongside  and  made  to  tie  up,  while  the 
shelHng  of  the  dead  and  dying  on  the  sinking  ship 
kept  up.  Questions  were  put  to  the  leader  of  our 
boat  which  he  refused  to  answer,  and  suddenly  the 
submarine  submerged,  and  only  the  parting  of  the 
rope  with  which  we  were  tied  fast  to  the  U-boat 
prevented  our  going  down  with  it.'  Vice  Admiral 
Sims,  speaking  in  London  Oct.  10,  said  that  the 
average  number  of  enemy  submarines  operating 
against  merchant  ships  and  transports  across  the 
Atlantic  was  about  eight  or  nine,  but  that  some- 
times it  ran  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  That  was 
all  the  submarines  the  enemy  could  keep  out  at  a 
time,  he  declared." — Submarine  depredations  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Nov.,  1918). 

3.  Deutschland  class. — "The  modern  cruising 
submarine  can  keep  the  sea  continuously  for 
months,  withstand  any  weather  conditions,  and 
has  a  much  greater  radius  of  action  than  any 
other  vessel  of  whatever  size.  It  can  'steam' 
around  the  world.  It  can  maintain  a  scouting  line 
at  any  distance  and  in  any  desired  position  in  deep 
water  in  spite  of  any  surface  naval  force,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  powerful.  It  is  more  effective  against  en- 
emy submarines  than  is  any  other  vessel.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  engaged,  it  destroyed  three 
times  as  many  German  submarines  as  did  any  other 
type  of  warship.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  vessel  that 
cannot  be  prevented  from  going  where  it  pleases, 
except  into  shoal  water  or  densely  guarded  areas 
of  small  size.  It  can  be  used  more  continuously 
and  more  effectively,  and  during  longer  periods  and 
over  wider  areas,  in  attacking  the  merchant  ship- 
ping supplying  the  forces  of  an  enemy  than  any 
other  type  of  vessel,  and  these  attacks  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  except  in  shoal  or  restricted 
waters,  or  within  the  short  distances  from  de- 
stroyer bases  that  the  latter  can  escort  convoys. 

"And  just  here  note  this  vital  fact:  such  opera- 
tions against  the  seaborne   trade  of  an   enemy,   as 
well  as  all  the  activities  outlined  above,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  without  any  violation  what- 
ever of  international  law  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 
With   almost   no   exceptions,   the    German    cruising 
submarines,  the  so-called  Deutschland  class  of  large 
vessels,  were  so  used  during  the  war,  often  keeping 
the  sea  for  three  or  four  months  at  a  time,  using 
the   first    captured   vessel   as   a    floating    base,   de- 
stroying  other  vessels  and   insuring   the   safety   of 
their  crews  by  sending  the  men  into  port  on  the 
captured   vessel   when    she    was    filled    up    or   was 
getting  short  of  food,  thus  acting  in  practically  the 
same   manner  as  would   a   regular  surface   cruiser, 
though  more  efficiently  because  of  her  greatly  su- 
perior radius  of  action,  offensive  power,   and   her 
abiUty  to  avoid  action  by  submerging." — Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  S.  Sims,  Truth  about  the  German  subma- 
rine atrocities  (New   York  Times  Current  History, 
June,   1923). — Besides  "the   U-boats  and  the  UB's 
and  UC's,  the  Germans  had  another  type  of  sub- 
marine, the   great   ocean   cruiser    [of   the   so-called 
Deutschland  Class].    These  ships  were  as  long  as  a 
small  surface  cruiser  and' were  half  again  as  long  as 
a     destroyer,    and    their    displacement    sometimes 
reached  3,000  tons.    They  carried  crews  of  seventy 
men,  could  cross  the  Atlantic  three  or  four  times 
without  putting  into  port,  and  some  actually  re- 
mained away  from  their  bases  three  or  four  months. 
.  .  .  Certain  ones   [submarine  commanders]   would 
display  the  meanest  traits  in  human  nature;  while 
others — let  us  be  just — were  capable  of  a  certain  dis- 
play of  generosity  and  possibly  even  of  chivalry.  .  .  . 
We  acquired  a  certain  respect  for  Hans  [Rose]  be- 
cause he  was  a  brave  man  who  would  take  chances 
which  most   of  his  compatriots  would  avoid;   and 
above  all  because  he  played  his  desperate  game  with 
a  certam  decency.    Sometimes,  when  he  torpedoed  a 
ship,   Rose    would   wait    around   until   all   the   life 
boats  were  filled;  he  would  then  throw  out  a  tow 
line,  give  the  victims  food,  and  keep  ail  the  sur- 
vivors together  until  a  rescuing  destroyer  appeared 
on   the   horizon,   when   he   would   let   go   and  sub- 
merge.    This  humanity  involved  considerable  risk 
to  Captain  Rose,  for  a  destroyer  anywhere  in  his 
neighborhood,    as    he    well    knew,    was    a    serious 
matter.     It  was  he  who  torpedoed  our  destroyer, 
the  Jacob  Jones.  ...  On  this  occasion  Rose  acted 
with  his  usual  decency.  .  .  .  Rose,  at  considerable 
risk,  sent  out  an  'S.  O.  S.'  call,  giving  the  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  informing  Quccnstown  that  the 
men  were  floating  around  in  open  boats.     It  is  not 
surprising   that    Rose   is   one   of   the    few    German 
U-boat  commanders  with  whom  Allied  naval  offi- 
cers would  today  be  willing  to  .shake  hands.    I  have 
heard   naval   officers  say   that   they   would   like   to 
meet   him   after   the   war." — Rear  Admiral   W.   S. 
Sims,  Victory  at  sea. 


(h)  Surrender  of  German  High  Seas  Fleet. — 

"  'But  our  navy  is  undefeated,'  complained  one  of 
the  German  officers,  listening  to  the  terms  of  the 
armistice.  'It  had  only  to  come  out,  sir,'  replied 
Admiral  Wemyss;  and  worse  than  defeat  lay  in 
that  reproach.  Fourteen  clauses  contained  the 
naval  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  [see  below:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  I.  Armistice:  f]  ;  and  the  total  effect  of 
these  was  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  war  at 
sea  to  be  renewed.  .  .  .  The  naval  terms  presented 
to  Austria-Hungary  had  been  of  a  similar  nature. 
That  was  on  November  nth,  and  already,  in  the 
east,  the  last  act  of  the  drama  had  begun.  On 
November  9th,  there  drew  in  shore,  opposite  V 
beach  on  the  GaUipoli  Peninsula,  a  large  transport 
and  an  old  cruiser  laden  with  British  troops.  Be- 
hind them,  in  the  Straits,  there  plied  industriously 
a  great  fleet  of  drifters  and  mine-sweepers,  no 
longer  under  fire,  and  clearing  a  way  through  the 
minefields  for  the  fleet  that  was  to  occupy  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  ...  On  the  hill  above,  stood  a  little 
group  of  Turkish  artillerymen  waiting  to  yield 
up  the  guns  of  Cape  Hellas.  From  these  two 
transports,  there  presently  put  to  shore,  one  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  and  one  on  V  beach,  two  flat-bot- 
tomed barges  each  carrying  500  men.  Such,  with- 
out pomp,  and  almost  in  silence,  was  the  second 
landing  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  next  day,  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  destroyer  Mangini,  the  .  .  . 
[Shark]  youngest  destroyer  in  the  British  navy 
.  .  .  anchored,  the  symbol  of  victory,  off  Con- 
stantinople; and,  on  November  13th,  the  British 
and  French  Fleets,  led  by  the  flagship  Superb, 
steamed  to  their  anchorage.  .  .  .  [They  were  fol- 
lowed] by  the  Italian  and  Greek  warships,  the 
bulk  of  the  fleets  remaining  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  only  certain  units  entering  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Superb  and  Temeraire  [British]  anchored  near  the 
European  shore,  facing  the  Sultan's  Palace  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  astern  of  them  lay  the 
French,  and,  behind  these  again,  the  Italian  and 
the  Greek  men-of-war.  .  .  .  Within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Fleet  and 
the  battle-cruiser  Goeben  had  been  formally  sur- 
rendered. With  them,  unseen,  but  none  the  less 
present,  the  German  empire  of  the  East  had  given 
up   its  sceptre. 

"Meanwhile,  in  the  North  Sea,  two  thousand 
miles  away  .  .  .  there  had  begun  off  Harwich, 
on  Wednesday,  November  20th,  the  delivery  into 
our  hands  of  the  German  submarines.  ...  It  was 
perhaps  fitting  that  they  should  be  the  first  of  the 
German  fleet  to  be  handed  over.  Nor  had  any 
admiral  earned  a  better  right  to  receive  them  than 
Sir  Reginald  Tyrwhitt.  Leaving  by  moon  light  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  his  flagship  the 
Cura^oa,  followed  by  the  light  crui^rs  Dragon, 
Centaur,  Coventry,  Dance,  and  an  escort  of  de- 
stroyers, the  leading  German  submarines  were  en- 
countered at  the  appointed  rendezvous  soon  after 
seven.  This  was  at  a  spot  thirty-five  miles  east 
of  Harwich,  all  the  British  crews  being  at  Action 
Stations,  and  the  German  submarines  accompanied 
by  two  transports  that  were  to  take  their  crews 
back  to  Germany.  The  first  of  these  to  appear 
through  the  mist  was  the  ex-hospital  ship  Sierra 
Ventana  followed  by  the  Titania,  succeeded  in  her 
turn  by  the  long  single  file  of  the  first  detachment 
of  twenty  submarines.  While  Admiral  Tyrwhitt 
advanced  toward  the  end  of  the  line,  the  cruiser 
Dragon  was  detached  to  lead  the  procession  in- 
shore, a  couple  of  airships  and  three  seaplanes  pass- 
ing and  repassing  overhead.    The  next  rendezvous 
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was  to  be  near  Cutler's  Buoy,  some  ei^ht  miles  out 
of    Harwich,    where,    from    British    liistroyers,    the 
crews  were  to   be  embarked   that   would  take   the 
submarines  into  harbour.    These  were  met  at  about 
half-past  ten.  .  .  .  Those  of  the  Germans  that  were 
necessary  to   run   the  engines   were   to   be   retained 
at   their   posts,   but   the   navigating   crews   for   the 
twenty  submarines  were  waiting  in  the  Melampiis 
and  Fkedrake.     Strict  orders  had  been  issued  that 
there  were  to  be  no  demonstrations;  and  indeed  it 
was  rather  with  contempt— perhaps  with  a  sort  of 
amazed  half-pitv— that  the  British  sailors  took  up 
their   duties.      In   each    case    the    process   was   the 
same.     The   British  officer  who  was  to  take  com- 
mand saluted  as  he  stepped  aboard.     The  German 
officer,  with  his  papers  ready,  met  him,  and  handed 
these  over  for  inspection.     The  German  crew  was 
then  sent  forward.     The  British  navigating  officer 
occupied  the  conning-tovver,  and  the  engineer-offi- 
cer went  below  to  superintend  the  working  of  the 
German  engine-room   ratings.     Leaving  the  trans- 
ports behind,  and  accompanied  by  destroyers,  the 
twenty  U-boats,  in  groups  of  five,  then  proceeded 
up  the  channel  of  the  Stour,  passing  between  the 
gate-ships  of  the  buoyed  steel  nets.     As  each  came 
to  anchorage  just  off  Parkeston  Quay,  she  was  met 
by  a  motor-launch,  into  which  her  crew  was  dis- 
embarked;  and  these,  amidst  the  silence  of  thou- 
sands   of    spectators,    were    conveyed    to    the    de- 
strovers   that    took   them    back   to   the   transports. 
From   beginning   to  end  there  was  no   demonstra- 
tion of  any  kind;   and  none  was  to  greet  the  re- 
mainder of  the  submarines— a  hundred  and  twenty 
in   all— that   followed  them.   .   .   .    [The  procession 
that  the  next  day  was  to  witness  struck  a  note  of 
tragedy]    of   which   the   surrendering   U-boats  had 
been   incapable.     It  was  a  quarter  to  four  in  the 
morning  of  November  21st  when  the  Grand  Fleet 
began  to  get  under  way  to  form  the  two  mighty 
and  moving  walls  between  which  the  Germans  were 
to  approach  the  Firth  of  Forth;  and  the  advanced 
destroyer-flotillas    and    light    cruisers    had   set    out 
for  the  rendezvous  the  night  before.    For  ten  days 
the  North  Sea  had  been  shrouded  in  a  thick  mist, 
but,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  clouds  blew  off,  and  the 
sea  lay  clear  and  white-feathered.     Later,  and  at 
different  places  along  the  hundred  miles  or  so  oc- 
cupied by  the  parallel  lines  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  the 
mists  were  to  triumph  again,  but  only  half-heart- 
edly, and  with  the  sun  soon  reasserting  itself.     Six 
miles  separated  the  two  lines,  and  at  half-past  eight 
they  went  to  Action  Stations,  the  leading  ships  of 
the   High    Seas   Fleet    having   been    picked   up    an 
hour  before  by  the  easternmost  British  units.     Di- 
recting   the    whole    operation — directing,    at    that 
moment,  the  vastest  fleet  that  this  planet  had  seen 
—Admiral  Beatty,  in  his  flagship  the  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, had  taken  his  position  in  the  northern  line, 
his  second-in-command,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Mad- 
den,   leading    the   southern-line    battleships   in   the 
Revenge.     Guiding  the  Germans,  in  the  light  crui- 
ser  Cardiff,   was   Rear-Admiral   Alexander-Sinclair. 
Of  the  promised  total,  one  light  cruiser,  the  Koln, 
had  broken  down  and  had  had  to  turn  back,  and 
one  destroyer  had  struck  a  mine,  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, though  her  crew  had  been  rescued;  but,  be- 
hind the  Cardiff,  in  a  slow  series,  moved  what  had 
been  the  cream  of  the  world's  second  navy.     Led 
by   the   Battle-Cruiser  Squadron,   the   Hindenburg, 
Derffiinger,   Seydlitz,  Mpltke,   and   von   der   Tann, 
came   the   battleships  Friedrich   der   Crosse,   flying 
the  German  Rear-Admiral's  flag,  the  Bayern,  Gros- 
ser Kttrjiirst,  Kronprinz   Wilhelm,  Markgraf,  Kai- 
serin,  Konig  Albrecht,  Prim  Regent  Ltdtpold,  and 


Kaiiser.  Behind  these  again  steamed  the  six  light 
cruisers,  Karlsruhe,  Frankfurt,  Emden,  Niirnberg, 
Brummer,  and  Bremen;  and,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
steaming  in  five  lines,  and  sandwiched  between 
British  escorts,  were  the  remaining  forty-nine  de- 
stroyers of  the  fifty  that  had  been  demanded  under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice.  So  they  steamed  on, 
docile  to  every  order,  and,  when  the  last  of  them 
had  been  deeply  contained.  Admiral  Beatty  gave 
the  signal  for  the  right-about-turn  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  filthy,  as  was  after- 
ward to  be  discovered,  and  with  their  men  abject 
and  undisciplined,  before  they  reached  their  an- 
chorage near  Inchkeith  Island,  Admiral  Beatty  had 
issued  the  following  order:  'The  German  flag  is 
to  be  hauled  down,'  he  said,  'at  3.57  to-day,  and 
is  not  to  be  hoisted  again  without  permission.'  " — A. 
Hurd  and  H.  H.  Bashford,  Heroic  record  of  the 
British   navy,  pp.  284-291. 

The  bitterness  felt  in  Germany  over  the  surren- 
der of  the  fleet  was  voiced  by  Admiral  von  Scheer 
in   his   book   "The   High   Seas  Fleet  in   the  World 
War."     In   his  conclusion   he   says:      "  'I   have   no 
longer   a   Navy.'     With   these   words  the  Emperor 
repudiated   my   objections  when   on  the  afternoon 
of   November   9   I   urged   that   if   he   resigned   the 
Navy    would   be    without    a   leader.     Deep   disap- 
pointment sounded  in  these  words,  the  last  I  heard 
from  His  Majesty.    In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the    Armistice    conditions    were    published,    among 
which   was   the   demand   for   the  surrender   of   the 
German  Fleet  and  of  all  the  U-boats.     No  opposi- 
tion   could    be    expected    from    the    Revolutionary 
Government.     It  consented  to  everything  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  hated  'Militarism,'  and  delivered 
the  defenceless  German  people  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.     A   curse   lies   on   the   Navy   because   out 
of    its    ranks   Revolution   first   sprang    and   spread 
over  the  land;   and  many  who  regarded  its  deeds 
with  pride  are  to  this  day  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
such  a  change  can  have  been  possible.     The  con- 
ditions of  Hfe  on  the  large  ships,  the  close  quarters 
in  which  the  men  lived,  favoured  the  propagation 
of   this   agitation,   which   was   spread   by  any   and 
every  means.     Further,  the  crews  were  most  easily 
exposed  to  temptation  because  of  their  close  con- 
nection with  the  Homeland.     But  the  most  impor- 
tant  and    the    decisive    cause    was   this:    the    war- 
weariness  of  the  w^hole  nation,  increased  by  hunger 
and  all  sorts  of   privations,  had  become  so  wide- 
spread that  even  the  fighting  forces  had  lost  faith 
in  a  happy  end  to  the  war.     On  the  day  when  the 
German    National    Assembly    accepted    that    fatal 
peace   which   perpetuates  hatred,   the  deed   accom- 
plished at  Scapa  Flow  once  more  gave  evidence  of 
the  spirit  which  inspired  the  Navy,  as  it  did  the 
Army,  in   the   days  when   they   rejoiced  in   battle. 
However  much  we  are  bowed  down,  we  can  still 
do    justice    to    all    the    great    things    that    were 
achieved.     That   is  the  only  comfort  that  we  can 
take  in  regarding  the  dark  future  that  awaits  us; 
it  is  the  foundation-stone  upon  which  to  build  up 
new  hopes.     The  strength  which  the  German  peo- 
ple  developed    enabled    us   to    withstand    the    on- 
slaught of  overwhelmingly  superior  forces  for  four 
and  a   half  years,  to  keep  the  enemy   out  of  our 
own  country,  to  fell  the  giant  Russia,  and  even  to 
bring    England,   who   thought   herself   unassailable, 
to  the  brink  of  destruction;   this  strength   of  ours 
was   so   mighty   that   our   downfall   could   only   be 
accomplished  lay  extraordinary   means:   we  had  to 
inflict   defeat   upon   ourselves.      The    credit   of   in- 
venting this  expedient  belongs  to  England,  and  the 
surrender  of   our  Fleet  appears  as  the  great   tri- 
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umph  which  her  sea  power  has  won.    History  will 
not  tind  much  that  is  worthy  of  praise  in  the  way 
England  waged  the  war  at  sea;   it  may   laud  her 
ultimate  success,  but  not  the   means   by   which  it 
was  achieved.     The  very  surrender  of  our  ships  is 
the  best  proof  that  we  were  not  defeated  until  in 
the   Homeland   the    will   to    continue   the   struggle 
had  been  so  sapped  by  hunger  and  privation  that 
the  people  were  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  ideas 
spread   by    enemy    propaganda,   of   which   an   un- 
scrupulous Revolutionary  party  made  use  to  attain 
its  selfish  ends.     It  was  England's  privilege  to  ex- 
tend the  war  to  the  economic  sphere  in  an  unheard- 
of  manner.     The   fight  for  sea   commerce   was  to 
lead  to  the  strangling  of  the  whole  German  people. 
For  that  purpose  violence  had  to  be  done  to  the 
rights  of  the  neutrals,  whose  power,  compared  with 
that  of  the  ring  of  our  enemies,  was  of  no  avail. 
.    .    .    Widespread    financial    operations,    moreover, 
united  American  with  English  interests.    It  was  the 
task  of  our  Fleet  to  defeat  the  English  blockade, 
or  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  it  by  the  damage  it 
inflicted   on   the   enemy.'     The   latter   method   whs 
chosen.    The  U-boat  proved  to  be  a  suitable  means 
to  this  end.    We  must  be  grateful  that  the  technical 
development  of  the  U-boat  had  reached  such  per- 
fection, just  in  the  nick  of  time,  that  these  craft 
could  be  sent  out  to  such  distances  and  for  some 
length   of   time  as  the   war  against   commerce  de- 
manded.    Fault-finding  is  an  objectionable  quality 
of  the  German.     Many  a  time  he  has  scorned  and 
belittled  the  great  work  of  twenty  years  of  build- 
ing a  Navy  which  should  be  able  to  meet  the  Eng- 
lish Fleet  in  battle.  .  .   .  No  doubt  our  ships  had 
faults — no  naval  authorities  can  make  a   claim  to 
infallibility — but    they    were   of   absolutely   no   ac- 
count  compared   with   the   fact  that  the   material, 
as   well   as   the   spirit   and   training   of   the   crews, 
were  so  good  that  our  Fleet  was  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  English.    Only  a  ship-building  in- 
dustry like   that  of  Germany,  which,  as  the   Ger- 
man  Fleet   developed,   produced   such   super-excel- 
lent  ships,   could   have   helped   to   supplement   our 
Fleet  during  the  war  by  the  constriction  of  a  new 
U-boat  fleet.     The  reliability  of  the  material,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  boats  were  built,  increased 
the  courage   of  the  crews  who,  with   full  trust  in 
their  weapon,  could  dare  all.    In  view  of  England's 
plan  of  campaign,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
inflict  direct   injury   upon  English  commerce.     We 
could  not  build  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  ad- 
ditional large   ships  to   compensate  for  the  inevit- 
able losses  which  we  were  bound  to  suffer  in  the 
long   run    in   a    conflict   with   the   numerically   su- 
perior English  Fleet.     In  carrying  out  their  block- 
ade, that  Fleet  had  the  advantage  of  choosing  its 
field    of    action    in    the    Northern    waters,    far   re- 
moved from  our  bases.     After  their  experiences  in 
action,   the   English  left   the  southern  part   of  the 


North  Sea  for  us  to  deploy  in,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  warding  off  the  U-boat  danger. 
Throughout  they  were  forced  to  be  on  the  deien- 
sive.  We  ought  to  have  tried  earlier  what  the  re- 
sult of  a  victory  by  our  Fleet  would  be.  It  was  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  naval  leaders  not  to  do 
so.  It  was  only  after  we  had  been  proved  in  bat- 
tle that  we  gained  sufficient  confidence  tu  send  the 
U-boats  permanently  into  the  North  Sea  to  wage 
war  on  commerce  against  England,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  resistance  of  her  Fleet.  The  earlier 
the  U-boat  campaign  was  started  in  full  earnest, 
the  greater  was  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  go 
through  with  it;  it  was  wrong  to  wait  until  the 
endurance  of  our  people  had  been  tried  to  the  ut- 
most by  the  effects  of  the  blockade." — Admiral  R. 
Scheer,  German  High  Seas  Fleet  in  the  World 
War,  pp.  358-360. — On  June  21,  1919,  the  Ger- 
man ships  at  Scapa  Flow  were  sunk  lay  order  of 
Admiral  von  Renter.  This  was  a  breach  of  the 
armistice  terms,  but  it  saved  the  Allies  from  the 
necessity  of  solving  the  problem  of  their  disposi- 
tion, which  might  have  become  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment.— See  also  below:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  XI.  Devastation:  d. 

(i)  Submarine  campaign.— i.  Deadweight  loss 
OF  TONNAGE. — During  the  period  from  August, 
1914,  to  September,  1918,  German  submarines 
sank  7,157,088  deadweight  tons  of  shipping  in  ex- 
cess of  the  tonnage  turned  out  in  that  period  by 
the  Allied  and  neutral  nations.  That  total  does 
not  represent  the  depletion  of  the  fleets  at  the 
command  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations,  how- 
ever, as  3,795,000  deadweight  tons  of  enemy  ships 
were  seized  in  the  meantime.  Actually,  the  Allied 
and  neutral  nations  on  Sept.  i,  1918,  had  only 
3,362,088  less  tons  of  shipping  in  operation  than 
in  August,  1914.  These  details  of  the  shipping  sit- 
uation were  issued  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  In  all,  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations  have 
lost  21,404,913  deadweight  tons  of  shipping  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  showing  that  Germany 
had  maintained  an  average  destruction  of  about 
445,000  deadweight  tons  monthly.  During  the  lat- 
ter months,  however,  the  sinkings  fell  consider- 
ably below  the  average,  and  Allied  construction 
passed  destruction  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1918. 
The  losses  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  in 
August,  1918,  amounted  to  327,676  gross  tonnage, 
of  which  176,401  was  British  and  151,275  Allied 
and  neutral,  as  compared  with  the  adjusted  figures 
for  July  of  323,772,  and  182,524  and  141,248,  re- 
spectively. British  losses  from  all  causes  during 
August  were  10,887  tons  higher  than  in  June,  which 
was  the  lowest  month  since  the  introduction  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

2.  Tonnage  of  ships  built. — .\n  official  state- 
ment of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  issued 
Sept.  21,  1918,  sets  forth  the  following  facts: 


Status  of  World  Tonnage,  Sept.  i,  1918 

(Germany  and  Austria  excluded) 

,i'''     • ',  Deadweight 

Tons. 

Total  losses  (allied  and  neutral)   August,  iQi4-Scpt.  i,  iqtS 21,404,91^ 

Total  construction  (allied  and  neutral)  August,  1914-Sept.   i,   1918 14,247,825 

Total  enemy  tonnage  captured  (to  end  of  191 7) 3jq5Jooo 

Excess  of  losses  over  gains ^62,088 

Estimated  normal  increase  in  world's  tonnage  if  war  had  not  occurred   (based  on  rate  of  in- 

crease.   1005-1914) 14,700,000 

Net  deficit  due  to  war 18,062,088 

In  August,  deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  other  seagoing  construction  in  the  United  States  for 
private  parties  passed  allied  and  neutral  destruction  for  that  month.    The  figures: 
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Gross 
(Actual) 
Tons. 

Deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board 244,121 

Other  construction  over   i,ooo  gross 16,918 

Total 261,039 

Losses  (alHed  and  neutral) 259,400 

America  alone  surpassed  losses  for  month  by 1 ,630 

Note. — World's  merchant   tonnage,    as   of   June   30,    1914,  totaled  49,089,552  gross  tons,  or,  roughly, 
73,634,328  deadweight  tons.     (Lloyd's  Register.) 

The  rapid  progress  American  shipbuilding  has  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  Shipping  Board 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  launchings: 


Composite 
Wood  Ships. 

Dead 


Num- 
ber. 


Date. 

August,   1917 

September,  1917 

October,    1917 

November,  191 7 

December,    1917 2 

January,  1918 

February,  19 18 4 

March,    1918 10 

April,  1918 16 

May,   1918 30 

June,  1918 22 

July,   1918 53 

August,  1918 33 


weigh 
Tons 


7,500 

14,500 

36,000 

55,500 

108,200 

78,700 

187,700 

111,350 


Num- 
ber. 


Steel 

Ships. 
Dead- 
weight 
Tons. 


4,000 

4,000 
4,000 
7,500 
3,500 
11,000 
14,500 


Contract 

Ships. 

Dead- 

Num-       weight 

ber.  Tons. 


2 

I 

3 
6 

7 
14 
13 

35 

48 


8,800 

17,600 

8,800 

21,150 

51,650 

45,850 

85,025 

74,300 

218,725 

176,400 


Num- 
ber. 
16 
12 
19 
19 
21 

15 

23 
27 
22 
28 
13 

33 

13 


Requisitional 
.Steel  Ships. 
Dead- 
weight 
Tons. 

127,055 

61,930 

131,126 

135,805 

134,730 

103,700 

132,200 

167,266 

119,880 

164,530 

77,050 

216,986 

88,730 


Num- 
ber. 
16 
12 

19 
20 

25 
16 
31 

44 
46 
74 
49 
124 


Dead- 
weight 
Tons. 

127,055 
61,930 
131,126 
144,605 
159,830 
112,500 
171,850 
258,916 
225,230 
365,25s 
233,550 
634,411 
390,980 


Total 


170       599,450       13       48,500       130       708,300       261       1,660,988       574       3,017,238 


A  world's  record  was  established  in  September, 
when  seventy-four  vessels  built  in  .  .  .  [the  United 
States]  were  completed  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  addition  to 
America's  merchant  marine  tonnage  amounted  to 
369,330,  whereas  the  previous  high-water  mark  in 
deliveries  of  completed  vessels  was  reached  in  Aug- 
ust, when  339,313  deadweight  tons  of  new  shipping 
were  turned  over  by  the  builders.  September  de- 
liveries from  American  shipyards  greatly  exceeded 
deliveries  from  British  yards  in  the  same  month. 
The  British  deliveries,  as  cabled  to  Chairman  Hur- 
ley of  the  Shipping  Board  by  Consul  General  Skin- 
ner in  London,  amounted  to  231,635  tons.  Thus 
the  American  and  British  tonnage  totals  600,965." 

3.  Other  losses  to  shipping. — "Figures  com- 
piled in  Holland  [in  1918]  .  .  .  show  the  losses  that 
the  Dutch  Nation  .  .  .  suffered  from  submarine 
depredations  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
the  end  of  1917.  In  this  period  217  Dutch  ships 
were  sunk  with  a  loss  of  693  lives.  The  number 
of  Dutch  merchant  ships  sunk  in  1917  alone  was 
sixty-one,  of  a  gross  capacity  of  91,017  registered 
tons;  that  of  fishing  vessels,  fifty.  One  hundred 
and  four  lives  were  lost  on  merchant  ships  and  142 
on  fishing  craft,  leaving  133  widows,  389  children, 
25  mothers,  10  fathers,  8  mothers-in-law,  8  fath- 
ers-in-law, and  1  grandfather  unprovided  for.  Be- 
sides, 20  sailors  were  wounded,  and  1.345  lost  all 
their  belongings.  The  vessels  were  fired  at  without 
warning,  and  in  most  cases  the  crews  were  left  to 
take  their  chances  in  the  open  boats,  irrespective 
of  the  weather  conditions  or  of  the  distance  from 
land.  Crews  taken  captive  to  Germany  were  kept 
imprisoned  for  weeks,  with  insufficient  food  and 
bedding.  .  .  .  Norway  lost  eight  vessels  in  Sep- 
tember [1918]  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  11,- 
943.  Six  sailors  were  drowned.  ...  In  1917  Italy's 
losses  in  tonnage  on  one  occasion  reached  as  high 


a  figure  as  seventeen  ships  a  month.  .  .  .  Nego- 
tiations between  Madrid  and  Berlin  resulted  in  an 
agreement  by  Germany  to  allow  Spain  to  replace 
Spanish  ships  sunk  by  submarines  with  German 
ships  interned  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but 
exacted  payment  for  the  use  of  these  vessels.  Fur- 
ther, the  offer  .  .  .  [applied]  only  to  ships  sunk 
outside  of  the  German  prohibited  zone,  within 
which  Germany  .  .  .  [reserved]  the  right  to  sink 
vessels  without  compensation." — Submarine  depre- 
dations {New  York  Times  Current  History,  Nov., 
1918). 

X.     STATEMENTS    OF    WAR    AIMS    AND 
FINAL  EFFORTS  TOWARD   PEACE 

(a)  Statement  of  British  war  aims. — On  Jan. 

5,  1918,  Lloyd  George,  the  British  prime  minister, 
in  an  address  read  before  the  conference  of  trade 
union  delegates,  made  a  definite  statement  of  the 
British  war  aims,  a  statement  which  was  formu- 
lated after  consultation  with  Herbert  Asquith,  Lord 
Grey,  and  the  representatives  of  the  dominions. 
(See  above:  1917:  Political  conditions:  c.)  "We 
may  begin,"  he  said,  by  clearing  away  some  mis- 
understandings and  stating  what  we  are  not  fight- 
ing for.  We  are  not  fighting  a  war  of  aggression 
against  the  German  people.  .  .  .  The  destruction  or 
disruption  of  Germany  or  the  German  people  has 
never  been  a  war  aim  with  us  from  the  first  day 
of  this  war  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  had  to  join  in  the 
struggle  or  stand  aside  and  see  Europe  go  under, 
and  brute  force  triumph  over  public  right  and  in- 
ternational justice.  It  was  only  the  realization  of 
that  dreadful  alternative  that  forced  the  British 
people  into  the  war.  And  from  that  original  atti- 
tude they  have  never  swerved.  .  .  .  Nor  did  we 
enter  this  war  merely  to  alter  or  destroy  the  Im- 
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perial  constitution  of  Germany,  much  as  we  con- 
sider that  military  autocratic  Constitution  a  dan- 
gerous anachronism  in  the  twentieth  century.  .  .  . 
But  after  all  that  is  a  question  for  the  German 
people  to  decide.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  the  President  of  the  United  States,  then  neu- 
tral, addressed  to  the  belligerents  a  suggestion  that 
each  side  should  state  clearly  the  aims  for  which 
they  were  fighting.  We  and  our  Allies  responded 
by  the  Note  of  January  lo,  1917.  To  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  the  Central  Empires  made  no  reply, 
and  in  spite  of  many  adjurations  both  from  their 
opponents  and  from  neutrals,  they  have  maintained 
a  complete  silence  as  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  fighting.  Even  on  so  crucial  a  matter  as  their 
intention  with  regard  to  Belgium,  they  have  uni- 
formly declined  to  give  any  trustworthy  indication. 
On  December  25th  last,  however.  Count  Czernin, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  Austria-Hungary  and  her 
Allies,  did  make  a  pronouncement  of  a  kind.  It  is, 
indeed,  deplorably  vague.  We  are  told  that  'it 
is  not  the  intention'  of  the  Central  Powers  'to 
appropriate  forcibly'  any  occupied  territories  or 
'to  rob  of  its  independence'  any  nation  which  has 
lost  its  'political  independence'  during  the  war. 
It  is  obvious  that  almost  any  scheme  of  conquest 
and  annexation  could  be  perpetrated  within  the 
literal  interpretation  of  such  a  pledge.  Does  it 
mean  that  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Rou- 
mania  will  be  as  independent  and  as  free  to  direct 
their  own  destinies  as  the  Germans  or  any  other 
nation?  Or  does  it  mean  that  all  manner  of  inter- 
ferences and  restrictions,  political  and  economic,  in- 
compatible with  the  status  and  dignity  of  a  freed 
self-respecting  people,  are  to  be  imposed.  If  this 
is  the  intention,  then  there  will  be  one  kind  of  in- 
dependence for  a  great  nation  and  an  inferior  kind 

of  independence  for  a  small  nation On  one 

point  only  are  they  perfectly  clear  and  definite. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  the  'German  de- 
mand' for  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many's colonies  be  departed  from.  All  principles 
of  self-determination  or,  as  our  earlier  phrase  goes, 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed,  here  van- 
ish into  thin  air.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  edifice  of  permanent  peace  could  be  erected  on 
such  a  foundation  as  this.  .  .  .  The  settlement  of  the 
new  Europe  must  be  based  on  such  grounds  of 
reason  and  justice  as  will  give  some  promise  of 
stability.  .  .  .  The  first  requirements,  therefore,  al- 
ways put  forward  by  the  British  Government  and 
their  Allies,  has  been  the  complete  restoration,  po- 
litical, territorial,  and  economic,  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Belgium,  and  such  reparation  as  can  be 
made  for  the  devastation  of  its  towns  and  prov- 
inces. This  is  no  demand  for  war  indemnity,  such 
as  that  imposed  on  France  by  Germany  in  1871. 
It  is  not  an  attempt  to  shift  the  cost  of  warlike 
operations  from  one  belligerent  to  another,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  defensible.  .  .  .  Reparation 
means  recognition.  Unless  international  right  is 
recognized  by  insistence  on  payment  for  injury 
done  in  defiance  of  its  canons  it  can  never  be  a 
reality.  Next  comes  the  restoration  of  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and  the  occupied  parts  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Roumania.  The  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  alien  armies  and  the  reparation  for  injustice 
done  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  permanent 
peace.  We  mean  to  stand  by  the  French  democ- 
racy to  the  death  in  the  demand  they  make  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  great  wrong  of  1871,  when, 
without  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion, two  French  provinces  were  torn  from  the  side 
of   France   and   incorporated   in   the   German   Em- 


pire. This  sore  has  poisoned  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  half  a  century,  and  until  it  is  cured  healthy 
conditions  will  not  have  been  restored.  There  can 
be  no  better  illustration  of  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  using  a  transient  military  success  to  violate  na- 
tional right.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  Russian  territories  now  in  German 
occupation.  .  .  .  Russia  accepted  war  with  all 
its  horrors  because,  true  to  her  traditional  guar- 
dianship of  the  weaker  communities  of  her  race, 
she  stepped  in  to  protect  Serbia  from  a  plot  against 
her  independence.  It  is  this  honourable  sacrifice 
which  not  merely  brought  Russia  into  the  war,  but 
France  as  well.  France,  true  to  the  conditions  of 
her  treaty  with  Russia,  stood  by  her  ally  in  a 
quarrel  which  was  not  her  own.  Her  chivalrous 
respect  for  her  treaty  led  to  the  wanton  invasion 
of  Belgium;  and  the  treaty  obligations  of  Great 
Britain  to  that  little  land  brought  us  into  the  war. 
The  present  rulers  of  Russia  are  now  engaged, 
without  any  reference  to  the  countries  whom  Rus- 
sia brought  into  the  war,  in  separate  negotiations 
with  their  common  enemy.  I  am  indulging  in  no 
reproaches;  I  am  merely  stating  facts  with  a  view 
to  making  it  clear  why  Britain  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  decisions  taken  in  her  absence  and 
concerning  which  she  has  not  been  consulted  or 
her  aid  invoked.  No  one  who  knows  Prussia  and 
her  designs  upon  Russia  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
her  ultimate  intention.  .  .  .  The  democracy  of  this 
country  mean  to  stand  to  the  last  by  the  democ- 
racies of  France  and  Italy  and  all  our  other  AlHes. 
We  shall  be  proud  to  fight  to  the  end  side  by  side 
with  the  new  democracy  of  Russia,  so  will  Amer- 
ica, and  so  will  France  and  Italy.  But  if  the 
present  rulers  of  Russia  take  action  which  is 
independent  of  their  Allies  we  have  no  means  of 
intervening  to  arrest  the  catastrophe  which  is 
assuredly  befalling  their  country.  Russia  can 
only  be  saved  by  her  own  people.  We  believe, 
however,  that  an  independent  Poland,  comprising 
all  those  genuinely  Polish  elements  who  desire  to 
form  part  of  it,  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  sta- 
bility of  Western  Europe.  Similarly,  though  we 
agree  with  President  Wilson  that  the  breakup  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  no  part  of  our  war  aims,  we 
feel  that,  unless  genuine  self-government  on  true 
democratic  principles  is  granted  to  those  Austro- 
Hungarian  nationalities  who  have  long  desired  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  the  removal  of  those 
causes  of  unrest  in  that  part  of  Europe  which  have 
so  long  threatened  its  general  peace.  On  the  same 
grounds  we  regard  as  vital  the  satisfaction  of  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Italians  for  union  with 
those  of  their  own  race  and  tongue.  We  also  mean 
to  press  that  justice  be  done  to  men  of  Roumanian 
blood  and  speech  in  their  legitimate  aspirations.  If 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  Austria-Hungary 
would  become  a  Power  whose  strength  would  con- 
duce to  the  permanent  peace  and  freedom  of 
Europe  instead  of  being  merely  an  instrument  to 
the  pernicious  military  autocracy  of  Prussia,  that 
uses  the  resources  of  its  Allies  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  own  sinister  purposes.  Outside  Europe  we 
believe  that  the  same  principles  should  be  applied. 
While  wc  do  not  challenge  the  maintenance  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands  of  the  Turkish 
race,  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople — the  pas- 
sage between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea 
being  internationalized  and  neutralized — Arabia, 
Armenia,  Mesojiotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  arc,  in 
our  judgment,  entitled  to  a  recognition  of  their 
separate  national  conditions.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
the   German  colonies,   I   have   repeatedly  declared 
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that  they  are  held  at  the  disposal  of  a  Conference 
whose   decision   must   have   primary   regard  to   the 
wishes  and   interests   of  the   native   inhabitants  of 
such   colonies.     None   of    those   territories  are    in- 
habited by   Europeans.     The  j^overninK  considera- 
tion, therefore,  in  all  these  cases  must  be  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
an   Administration,   acceptable   to   themselves,   one 
of   whose  main   purposes  will  be   to   prevent  their 
exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  European  capitalists 
or  Governments.  .   .   .   The   German   treatment   of 
their  native  populations  in  their  colonies  has  been 
such  as  amply   to  justify  their  fear  of  submitting 
the  future  of  those  colonies  to  the  wishes  of  the 
natives  themselves.     Finally,  there  must  be  repara- 
tion for  injuries  done  in  violation  of  Internatiooal 
Law.     The  Peace  Conference  must  not  forget  our 
seamen  and  the  services  they  have  rendered  to,  and 
the   outrages  they  have  suffered  for,  the  common 
cause  of  freedom.     One  omission  we  notice  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Central  Powers  which  seems  to  us 
especially  regrettable.     It  is  desirable,  and,  indeed, 
essential,  that   the  settlement   after   this   war  shall 
be  one  which  does  not  in  itself  bear  the  seed  of 
future  war.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  diversion  of  human 
effort    to    warlike    pursuits,    there    must    follow    a 
world   shortage    of    raw   materials,   which   will   in- 
crease the  longer  the  war  lasts,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  those  countries  which  have  control  of  the  raw 
materials  will  desire  to  help  themselves  and  their 
friends  first.   .  .  .  The  crushing  weight  of  modern 
armaments,  the  increasing  evil  of  compulsory  mil- 
itary service,  the  vast  waste  of  wealth  and  effort 
involved  in  warlike  preparation,  these  are  blots  on 
our  civilization  of  which  every  thinking  individual 
must    be   ashamed.      For   these   and    other   similar 
reasons  we  are  confident  that  a  great  attempt  must 
be  made  to  establish  by  some  international  organi- 
zation an  alternative  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes.  ...  If,  then,  we  are  asked 
what   we   are   fighting   for^   we   reply   as  we   have 
often    replied — we   are    fighting    for   a   just   and   a 
lasting  peace,  and  we  believe  that  before  permanent 
peace  can  be  hoped  for  three  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled.     First,   the   sanctity   of   treaties   must   be 
re-established.      Secondly,    a    territorial    settlement 
must   be   secured,   based   on   the   right   of   self-de- 
termination    or     the     consent     of     the     governed. 
Lastly,  we  must  seek  by  the  creation  of  some  in- 
ternational   organization    to    limit    the    burden    of 
armaments   and   diminish   the   probability   of 'war. 
On  these  conditions  the  British  Empire  would  wel- 
come peace;  to  secure  these  conditions  its  peoples 
are  prepared  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices  than 
those   they   have   yet  endured." 

I.  Count  Czernin's  speech. — Russian  peace 
PROPOSALS. — The  speech  by  Count  Czernin,  re- 
ferred to  by  Lloyd  George,  was  made  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  peace  conference,  to  which  Czernin  was  a 
delegate  for  Austria-Hungary.  "Speaking  for  the 
quadruple  alliance,  December  25  [he  said]  the  dele- 
gates of  the  quadruple  alliance  were  ready  for  peace 
without  annexations  and  without  indemnity.  'It 
must,  however,  be  expressly  pointed  out  that  all 
the  Powers  now  participating  in  the  war  must 
within  a  suitable  time,  without  exception  and  with- 
out any  reserve,  bind  themselves  to  the  most  pre- 
cise adherence  to  conditions  binding  all  nations  in 
the  same  manner,  if  the  stipulations  of  the  Russian 
expose  are  to  be  fulfilled,  for  it  would  not  do  for 
the  Powers  of  the  quadruple  alliance  negotiating 
with  Russia  one-sidedly  to  tie  themselves  to  these 
conditions  without  a  guarantee  that  Russia's  allies 
will  recognize  and  will  carry  out  these  conditions 


honestly  and  without  reserve  as  regards  the  quad-" 
ruple  alliance.'     Passing  in  review  the  six  points  of 
the  Russian  peace  basis.  Count  Czernin  said  it  was 
not    the    intention    of    the   allied   Governments   'to 
appropriate  forcibly'  territory  they  then  held,  nor 
was  it  their  intention  'to  rob  of  its  independence' 
any  of  the  nations  which  in  the  course  of  the  war 
had  lost  it.     Allegiance   of   national  groups   which 
had  no  independence  could  not  be  regulated  as  be- 
tween States,   but  must  be  settled  by  every  State 
with  its  people.    Protection  of  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities was  an  essential  part  of  the  right  of  peoples 
to  self-determination.    The  allied  Powers  had  often 
said  that  both  sides  could  renounce  indemnification 
for  war  costs  and  for  war  damages.     The  creation 
of  a  special  fund  could  only   be  considered  if  the 
other   belligerent   Powers  within  a   suitable  period 
joined  in  the  peace  negotiations.     Return  of  colo- 
nies forcibly  occupied  and  captured  was  'an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  German  demands  from  which  under 
no  circumstances  could  she  depart.'     The  Russians 
thought   ten   days  a   suitable   period   within  which 
the   Allies  should   express   their   willingness   or   re- 
fusals to  join  in  peace  negotiations,  and  the  Ger- 
mans having  approved,  it  was  ordered  to  begin  on 
December  26,  191 7,  and  end  January  4,  1918.  .  .  . 
On  Jan.  4  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Allies  in  which 
to  say  whether  they  would  or  would  not  take  part 
in  the  peace  negotiations  ended.     On  that  day  the 
delegates  of  the  Central  Powers  returned  to  Brest- 
Litovsk,   and   finding   no    Russian   delegates   there, 
von    Kiihlmann,    Count    Czernin,    M.    Popoff    and 
Nessimy   Bey  sent  this  wireless  message  to  'Com- 
rade' Joffe,   head  of  the   Russian   delegation:      'In 
their  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  delega- 
tion the  delegations  of  the  Central  Powers  outlined 
on   December   25  at  Brest-Litovsk  certain   guiding 
principles  for  the  conclusion  of  an  immediate  gen- 
eral peace.     In  order,  however,  to  avoi'd  any  one- 
sided commitment,  they  expressly  made  the  validity 
of  these  guiding  principles  dependent  upon  the  ob- 
ligation that  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  war,  with- 
out exception  and  without  reserve,  should  within  a 
suitable  period  bind  themselves  strictly  to  observe 
these  conditions  which  w-ere  equally  binding  upon 
all  peoples.     With   the   consent  of   the   four  allied 
delegations   the   Russian   delegation   then   fixed   the 
term  of  ten  days  within  which  the  other  belliger- 
ents should  take  cognizance  of  these  principles  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  immediate  peace  as  laid  down 
at   Brest-Litovsk  and   decide   whether   they  would 
join  in  the  peace  negotiations  or  not.     The  dele- 
gations of  the  allied  Powers  now  place  on  record 
the    fact    that    the    ten    days'    term    agreed    upon 
lapsed  on  January  4,  and  that  no  declaration  re- 
garding   participation    in    these   peace   negotiations 
has  so  far  been  received  from  any  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerents.'   It  was  further  announced  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Allies  to  notice  the  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiations  at   Brest-Litovsk  relieved 
the   Central  Powers  from   all   obligations   and  left 
them  free  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Rus- 
sia, and  that  they  were   no   longer   bound  by   the 
general  peace  proposals  submitted  to  the  Russians. 
.  .  .   [The  Russian  proposals,  which  were  laid  be- 
fore the  delegates  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  con- 
ference under  six  heads,  were]   no   forcible  appro- 
priation of  any  territories  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
war;     full     independence     for    those     nationalities 
which  had  been  deprived  of  it  before  the  war  be- 
gan; nationalities  which  were  not  independent  be- 
fore   the    war    began    to    decide    by    referendum 
whether  they  would  unite   with  other  nations,  or 
acquire   independence,   and   in   countries   inhabited 
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by  several  minorities  the  rights  of  minorities  to  be 
safeguarded  by  special  provisions ;  no  war  in- 
demnity; all  requisitions  to  be  returned  and  war 
sufferers  compensated  out  of  a  fund  levied  on  all 
belligerents  in  proportion  to  their  resources.  Colo- 
nial questions  to  be  in  accordance  with  these  con- 
ditions."— J.  B.  McMaster,  United  States  in  the 
World  War,  pp.  441,  443-444. 

(b)  President  Wilson  and  the  "Fourteen 
Points." — Shortly  after  Lloyd  George's  general 
statement  of  war  aims,  President  Wilson  sent  to 
Congress  on  Jan.  8,  1918,  a  message  setting  forth 
his  peace  program.  This  included  the  famous 
"Fourteen  Points,"  which  became  the  object  of  in- 
tense discussion  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
The  following  is  President  Wilson's  address: 

"Once  more,  as  repeatedly  before,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Central  Empires  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  discuss  the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  possible 
bases  of  a  general  peace.  Parleys  have  been  in  prog- 
ress at  Brest-Litovsk  between  representatives  of 
the  Central  Powers,  to  which  the  attention  of  all 
the  belligerents  has  been  invited  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
tend these  parleys  into  a  general  conierence  with 
regard  to  terms  of  peace  and  settlement.  The  Rus- 
sian representatives  presented  not  only  a  perfectly 
definite  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
would  be  wilhng  to  conclude  peace,  but  also  an 
equally  definite  programme  of  the  concrete  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  The  representatives  of 
the  Central  Powers  on  their  part  presented  an  out- 
line of  settlement  which,  if  much  less  definite, 
seemed  susceptible  of  liberal  interpretation  until 
their  specific  programme  of  practical  terms  was 
added.  That  programme  proposed  no  concessions 
at  all  either  to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  or  to  the 
preferences  of  the  populations  with  whose  fortunes 
it  dealt,  but  meant,  in  a  word,  that  the  Central 
Empires  were  to  keep  every  foot  of  territory  their 
armed  forces  had  occupied — every  province,  every 
city,  every  point  of  vantage — as  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  their  territories  and  their  power. 

"It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  general 
principles  of  settlement  which  they  at  first  sug- 
gested originated  with  the  more  liberal  statesmen 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  men  who  have  begun 
to  feel  the  forces  of  their  own  peoples'  thought  and 
purpose,  while  the  concrete  terms  of  actual  settle- 
ment came  from  the  military  leaders,  who  have 
no  thought  but  to  keep  what  they  have  got.  The 
negotiations  have  been  broken  off.  The  Russian 
representatives  were  sincere  and  in  earnest.  They 
cannot  entertain  such  proposals  of  conquest  and 
domination.  The  whole  incident  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. It  is  also  full  of  perplexity.  With  whom 
are  the  Russian  representatives  dealing?  For  whom 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Empires 
speaking?  Are  they  speaking  for  the  majorities 
of  their  respective  Parliaments  or  for  the  minority 
parties,  that  military  and  Imperialistic  minority 
which  has  so  far  dominated  their  whole  policy  and 
controlled  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Balkan 
States  which  have  felt  obliged  to  become  their  as- 
sociates in  this  war?  The  Russian  representatives 
have  insisted  very  justly,  very  wisely,  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  modern  democracy,  that  the  confer- 
ences they  have  been  holding  with  the  Teutonic 
and  Turkish  statesmen  should  be  held  within  open, 
not  closed,  doors,  and  all  the  world  have  been  the 
audience  as  was  desired.  To  whom  have  we  been 
listening,  then?  To  those  who  speak  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  resolutions  of  the  German  Reichs- 


tag of  July  19th  last,  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  and  parties  of  Germany,  or  to 
those  who  resist  and  defy  that  spirit  and  intention 
and  insist  upon  conquest  and  subjugation?  Or 
are  we  listening  in  fact  to  both,  unreconciled  and 
in  open  and  hopeless  contradiction?  These  are 
very  serious  and  pregnant  questions.  Upon  the  an- 
swer to  them  depends  the  peace  of  the  world.  But 
whatever  the  results  of  the  parleys  at  Brest-Lit- 
ovsk, whatever  the  confusion  of  counsel  and  of 
purpose  in  the  utterances  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Central  Empires,  they  have  again  attempted  to  ac- 
quaint the  world  with  their  objects  m  the  war, 
and  have  again  challenged  their  adversaries  to  say 
what  their  objects  are  and  what  sort  of  settlement 
they  would  deem  just  and  satisfactory. 

"There  is  no  good  reason  why  that  challenge 
should  not  be  responded  to,  and  responded  to  with 
the  utmost  candour.  We  did  not  wait  for  it.  Not 
once,  but  again  and  again,  we  have  laid  our  whole 
thought  and  purpose  before  the  world,  not  in 
general  terms  only,  but  each  time  with  sufficient 
definition  to  make  it  clear  what  sort  of  definitive 
terms  of  settlement  must  necessarily  spring  out  of 
them.  Within  the  last  week  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
spoken  with  admirable  candour  and  in  admirable 
spirit  for  the  people  and  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  conftision  of  counsel  among 
the  adversaries  of  the  Central  Empires,  no  uncer- 
tainty of  principle,  no  vagueness  of  detail.  The 
only  secrecy  of  counsel,  the  only  lack  of  fearless 
frankness,  the  only  failure  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  war,  lies  with  Germany 
and  her  allies.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  hang 
upon  these  definitions.  No  statesman  who  has  the 
least  conception  of  his  responsibility  ought  for  a 
moment  to  permit  himself  to  continue  this  tragical 
and  appalling  outpouring  of  blood  and  treasure 
unless  he  is  sure  beyond  a  peradventure  that  the 
objects  of  the  vital  sacrifice  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  very  life  of  society  and  that  the  people  for 
whom  he  speaks  think  them  right  and  imperative 
as  he  does.  There  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for 
these  definitions  of  principle  and  of  purpose  which 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  thrilling  and  more  compel- 
ling than  any  of  the  many  moving  voices  with 
which  the  troubled  air  of  the  world  is  filled.  It 
is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people.  They  are  pros- 
trate and  all  but  helpless,  it  would  seem,  before 
the  grim  power  of  Germany,  which  has  hitherto 
known  no  relenting  and  no  pity.  Their  power  ap- 
parently is  shattered.  And  yet  their  soul  is  not 
subservient.  They  will  not  yield  either  in  prin- 
ciple or  in  action.  Their  conception  of  what  is 
right,  of  what  is  human  and  honourable  for  them 
to  accept,  has  been  stated  with  a  frankness,  a 
largeness  of  view,  a  generosity  of  spirit,  a  uni- 
versal human  sympathy,  which  must  challenge  the 
admiration  of  every  friend  of  mankind;  and  they 
have  refused  to  compound  their  ideals  or  desert 
others  that  they  themselves  may  be  safe.  They 
call  to  us  to  say  what  it  is  that  we  desire,  in  what, 
if  in  anything,  our  purpose  and  our  spirit  differ 
from  theirs ;  and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  wish  me  to  respond  with 
utter  simplicity  and  frankness.  Whether  their  pres- 
ent leaders  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  our  heartfelt 
desire  and  hope  that  some  way  may  be  opened 
whereby  wc  may  be  priviligcd  to  assist  the  people 
of  Russia  to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  liberty  and 
ordered  peace. 

"It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  peace,  when  they  arc  begun,  shall  be  ab- 
solutely open,  and  that  they  shall  involve  and  per- 
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mit  thenceforth  no  secret  understandings  of  any 
kind.  The  day  of  conquest  and  agKrandizement  is 
gone  by ;  so  is  also  the  day  of  secret  covenants  en- 
tered into  in  the  interest  of  particular  Governments 
and  Ukely  at  some  unlookedfor  moment  to  upstt 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  this  happy  fact,  now 
clear  to  the  view  of  every  pubhc  man  whose 
thoughts  do  not  still  linger  in  an  age  that  is  dead 
and  gone,  which  makes  it  possible  lor  every  nation 
whose  purposes  are  consistent  with  justice  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  to  avow  now  or  at  any  time 
the  objects  it  has  in  view.  .  .  .  What  we  demand 
in  this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. It  is  that  the  world  be  made  lit  and  safe 
to  live  in,  and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe 
for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our  own, 
wishes  to  live  its  own  free  life,  determine  its  own 
institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  as  against  force 
and  selfish  aggression.  All  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  in  effect,  partners  in  this  interest,  and  for 
our  own  part  we  see  very  clearly  that  unless  justice 
be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us.  The 
programme  of  the  world's  peace,  therefore,  is  our 
programme,  and  that  programme,  the  only  pos- 
sible one  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 

"i.  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at, 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international 
undertakings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  pro- 
ceed always  frankly   and  in   the   public   view. 

"2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas 
outside  territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in 
war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement 
of   international  covenants. 

"3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  eco- 
nomic barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality 
of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations  con- 
senting to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for 
its  maintenance. 

"4.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that 
national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

"5.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impar- 
tial adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims  based  upon  a 
strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determin- 
ing all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests 
of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal 
weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

"6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,  and 
such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affecting  Russia 
as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co-operation  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her 
an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for 
the  independent  determination  of  her  own  political 
development  and  national  policy,  and  assure  her  of 
a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations 
under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing,  and  more 
than  a  welcome  assistance  also  of  every  kind  that 
she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The  treat- 
ment accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the 
months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good 
will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their 
intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy. 

"7.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must 
be  evacuated  and  restored  without  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common 
with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act 
will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence 
among  the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have 
themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  government 
of  their  relations  with  one  another.    Without  this 


healing  act  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of 
International  Law  is  for  ever  impaired. 

"8.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed,  and 
the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong  done 
to  France  by  Prussia  in  187 1  in  the  matter  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted  in 
order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in 
the  interest  of  all. 

"9.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable  lines 
of  nationality. 

"10.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose 
place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded 
and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of   autonomous  development. 

"11.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should 
be  evacuated,  occupied  territories  restored,  Serbia 
accorded  free  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  relations  ol 
the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  deter- 
mined by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  estab- 
lished lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality,  and  in- 
ternational guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  sev- 
eral Balkan  States  should  be  entered  into. 

"12.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Otto- 
man Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty, 
but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now  under 
Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  se- 
curity of  life  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  oppor- 
tunity of  autonomous  development,  and  the  Dar- 
danelles should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free 
passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations 
under  international  guarantees. 

"13.  An  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
erected  which  should  include  the  territories  in- 
habited by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by 
international  covenant. 

"14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be 
formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  mutual  guarantees  of  poHtical  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small 
States  alike. 

"In  regard  to  these  essential  rectifications  of 
wrong  and  assertions  of  right  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  intimate  partners  of  all  Governments  and  peo- 
ples associated  together  against  the  Imperialists. 
We  cannot  be  separated  in  interest  or  divided  in 
purpose.  We  stand  together  until  the  end.  For 
such  arrangements  and  covenants  we  are  willing  to 
fight  until  they  are  achieved,  but  only  because  we 
wish  the  right  to  prevail  and  desire  a  just  and 
stable  peace,  such  as  can  be  secured  only  by  re- 
moving the  chief  provocations  to  war,  which  this 
programme  does  remove.  We  have  no  jealousy 
of  German  greatness  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
programme  that  impairs  it.  We  grudge  her  no 
achievement  or  distinction  of  learning  or  of  pacific 
enterprise,  such  as  have  made  her  record  very 
bright  and  enviable.  We  do  not  wish  to  injure  her 
or  to  block  in  any  way  her  legitimate  influence  or 
power.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  her  either  with 
arms  or  with  hostile  arrangements  of  trade  if  she 
is  willing  to  associate  herself  with  us  and  the  other 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  in  covenants  of 
justice  and  law  and  fair-dealing.  We  wish  her  only 
to  accept  a  place  of  equality  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world — the  new  world  in  which  we  now  live — ■ 
instead  of  a  place  of  mastery.  Neither  do  we 
presume  to  suggest  to  her  any  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  her  institutions.    But  it  is  necessary,  we 
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must  frankly  say,  and  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  any  intelligent  dealings  with  her  on  our  part, 
that  we  should  know  whom  her  spokesmen  speak 
for  when  they  speak  to  us,  whether  for  the  Reichs- 
tag majority  or  for  the  military  party  and  the  men 
whose  creed  is  Imperial  domination.  We  have 
spoken  now  surely  in  terms  too  concrete  to  admit 
of  any  further  doubt  or  question.  An  evident 
principle  runs  through  the  v.'hole  programme  I  have 
outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peo- 
ples and  nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on 
equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another, 
whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this  prin- 
ciple be  made  its  foundation  no  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  international  justice  can  stand.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  could  act  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple, and  to  the  vindication  of  this  principle  they 
are  ready  to  devote  their  lives,  their  honour,  and 
everything  they  possess.  The  moral  climax  of  this, 
the  culminating  and  final  war  for  human  liberty, 
has  come,  and  they  are  ready  to  put  their  own 
strength,  their  own  highest  purpose,  their  own 
integrity  and  devotion  to  the  test." 

See  also  U.  S.  A.:   1918  (January). 

(c)  Count  Czernin's  reply  to  the  "Fourteen 
Points." — President  Wilson's  address  was  replied 
to  by  Count  Czernin  in  a  speech  made  on  Janu- 
ary 24  to  the  Austrian  delegation  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  federal  body  to  which  the  ministers 
were  responsible.  In  this  speech,  in  which  he 
outlined  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government, 
Count  Czernin  said  of  the  "Fourteen  Points": 

"This  is  a  peace  offer,  for  in  fourteen  points 
Mr.  Wilson  develops  those  principles  on  which  he 
wishes  to  bring  about  a  general  peace.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  such  offer  can  present  an 
expose  acceptable  in  every  detail.  Were  this  the 
case  negotiations  would  be  entirely  superfluous  and 
peace  could  then  be  concluded  by  a  simple  ac- 
ceptance, a  simple  'Yes'  and  'Amen.'  Of  course 
that  is  not  the  case.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  I  find  in  the  latest  proposals  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  significant  approximation  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  standpoint,  and  that  among  his 
proposals  there  are  some  which  we  could  agree 
to  with  great  joy.  ...  In  so  far  as  the  proposals 
relate  to  our  Allies — German  possessions,  Belgium, 
and  the  Turkish  Empire  are  dealt  with  in  them — I 
declare  that  I,  loyal  to  the  obligations  of  alHance 
undertaken,  am  firmly  determined  to  go  to  the 
extreme  in  defence  of  .  .  .  [our]  Allies.  We  will 
defend  the  pre-war  possessions  of  our  Allies  as  our 
own ;  that  is  the  standpoint  as  between  the  four 
Allies,  as  to  which  there  is  complete  reciprocity. 
Secondly,  I  have  to  remark  that  I  courteously  but 
decidedly  reject  the  advice  as  to  how  we  should 
administer  our  internal  affairs.  We  have  in  Aus- 
tria a  Parliament  elected  by  universal,  equal,  direct 
and  secret  franchise.  There  is  no  more  democratic 
Parliament  in  the  world,  and  this  Parliament,  to- 
gether with  the  other  competent  constitutional 
factors,  alone  has  the  right  to  decide  as  to  Aus- 
tria's internal  affairs.  I  speak  only  of  Austria 
because  I  do  not  speak  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Hungarian  State  in  the  Austrian  Delegation. 
I  should  not  consider  that  constitutional.  Neither 
do  we  interfere  in  American  concerns,  but  just  as 
little  do  we  desire  a  foreign  protectorate  by  any 
other  State  whatever.  With  this  premise  I  permit 
myself  to  reply  to  the  still  remaining  points  as 
follows: — As  to  the  points  which  speak  of  the 
abolition   of  'secret  diplomacy,'  and  of   full  pub- 


licity of  negotiations,  I  have  no  remark  to  make. 
...  I  have  nothing  against  it,  provided  it  is  based 
on  complete  reciprocity,  although  I  have  very 
great  doubts  whether  it  is  the  most  practical  and 
the  quickest  way  of  arriving  at  a  result,  under 
all  circumstances.  Diplomatic  treaties  are  simply 
matters  of  business.  ...  If  such  negotiations  were 
to  be  conducted  before  the  great  public,  it  would 
inevitably  follow  that  the  public  would  take  sides 
passionately  for  each  individual  one  of  these  de- 
mands, so  that  every  renunciation  of  such  a  de- 
mand, even  if  only  put  forward  for  tactical  rea- 
sons, would  be  regarded  as  a  defeat.  ...  If  by 
the  suppression  of  secret  diplomacy  is  meant  that 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  secret  treaties,  that 
treaties  without  the  knowledge  of  the  public  can- 
not exist,  I  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
realization  of  this  principle,  although  I  do  not 
know  how  the  carrying  out  and  control  of  this 
principle  is  contemplated.  If  the  Governments  of 
two  States  agree,  they  will  always  be  able  to  con- 
clude a  secret  treaty  without  any  one  knowing 
anything  about  it.  But  those  are  side  issues.  I 
am  no  stickler  for  formulas,  and  no  reasonable 
arrangement  will  ever  be  frustrated  by  me  on  the 
ground  of  a  more  or  less  formal  question.  There- 
fore Point  I  is  open  to  discussion.  Point  2  con- 
cerns the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  this  postulate 
the  President  has  spoken  from  the  heart  of  all,  and 
I  fully  and  entirely  subscribe  to  this  wish  of 
America,  particularly  as  the  President  adds  the 
clause,  'outside  territorial  waters';  that  means, 
therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  but,  of 
course,  no  forcible  interference  in  this  respect  with 
the  territorial  rights  of  our  faithful  Turkish  ally. 
Their  point  of  view  in  this  question  will  be  ours. 
Point  3,  which  declares  itself  definitely  against  a 
future  economic  war,  is  so  right,  so  reasonable, 
and  has  so  often  been  demanded  by  us,  that  I  have 
hkewise  nothing  to  add  to  it.  Point  4,  which  de- 
mands general  disarmament,  states  in  particularly 
well  chosen,  clear  language,  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing the  freedom  of  competition  in  armaments,  after 
this  war,  to  the  degree  demanded  by  the  internal 
security  of  States.  Wilson  says  this  quite  plainly. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  developing  the  same  idea,  a 
few  months  ago,  in  my  Budapest  speech;  it  forms 
part  of  my  poHtical  creed,  and  I  most  thankfully 
welcome  every  voice  raised  in  the  same  sense.  As 
regards  the  reference  to  Russia,  we  are  already 
proving  by  deeds  that  we  are  anxious  to  create 
friendly  neighbourly  relations.  As  to  Italy,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  and  Montenegro,  I  can  only  reiterate 
the  point  of  view  which  I  have  already  expressed 
in  the  Hungarian  Delegation.  I  refuse  to  act  as 
security  for  enemy  military  adventures.  ...  If 
Mr.  Wilson  cares  to  e.\ercise  the  great  influence 
which  he  undoubtedly  possesses  over  his  Allies,  so 
that  they,  for  their  part,  may  state  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  prepared  to  treat,  he  will 
have  gained  the  inestimable  merit  of  having  called 
into  being  negotiations  for  a  general  peace.  Just 
as  openly  and  freely  as  I  now  answer  Mr.  Wilson 
shall  I  speak  with  all  who  are  themselves  willing 
to  speak,  but,  naturally,  time,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  situation 
in  this  respect.  I  have  already  said  this  once, 
Italy  is  in  this  matter  a  speaking  instance.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Italy  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  great  territorial  acquisition  without  firing  a 
shot.  She  refused,  came  into  the  war,  has  lost 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  dead,  milliards  in  war 
expenditure  and  destruction  of  property,  has 
brought  distress  and  misery  on  her  own  people, 
and  all  merely  for  the  sake  of  losing  an  advantage 
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for  ever  which  she  could  once  have  had.  Finally, 
as  regards  Point  13  it  is  an  open  secret  that  we 
are  advocates  of  the  idea  that  'an  independent 
Polish  State  which  should  include  the  territories 
inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations' 
should  be  erected.  On  this  point  also  I  believe  we 
should  quickly  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Mr.  Wilson.  And  when  the  President  crowns  his 
proposals  with  the  idea  of  a  universal  League  of 
Nations,  he  will,  I  suppose,  nowhere  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  on 
this  question.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  compari- 
son of  my  views  with  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
agree  essentially,  not  only  in  the  broad  principles 
according  to  which  the  world  should  be  reorganized 
on  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  but  our  views  also 
appro.\imate  in  several  concrete  questions  of 
peace." 

(d)  Count  von  Hertling's  reply  to  President 
Wilson  and  Lloyd  George. — On  Jan.  24,  1918, 
the  same  day  that  Count  Czernin  answered  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points,"  Count  Hertling, 
the  German  imperial  chancellor,  made  a  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  in  which  he  also  made  a  reply 
to   the  President,   as  follows: 

"Instead  of  the  reply  which  was  then  expected, 
but    was    not    forthcoming,    two    declarations    of 
enemy   statesmen   have   been   made,   as  all  of   you 
gentlemen  are  aware,  namely,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speech    of    January    5th    and    President    Wilson's 
message  [on  January  8].  ...  I  willingly  admit  that 
Mr.   Lloyd    George   has   altered   his   tone.     He   no 
longer    indulges    in    abuse,    and    thereby    appears 
desirous  again  to   demonstrate  his  capacity  to  ne- 
gotiate,   which    I    formerly    doubted.     I    cannot, 
however,    go   so    far   as   public    opinion    in    many 
neutral  countries,  which  would  read  in  this  speech 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  serious  will  to  peace  and 
even  a  friendly  disposition.     It  is  true  that  he  de- 
clares he  does  not  desire  to  destroy  Germany  and 
never  desired  to  destroy  her.     He  even  finds  words 
of  respect  for  our  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
position.     But  other  expressions  are  also  not  lack- 
ing,  and   the   idea   continually   comes   to   the   sur- 
face that  he  has  to  pronounce  judgment  on  guilty 
Germany,  guilty  of  all  possible  crimes — a  disposi- 
tion,  gentlemen,    with    which    we   can,    of   course, 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  in  which  we  can  as  yet 
discover  no  trace  of  a  serious  will  to  peace.     We 
are  to   be   the  guilty  ones   on  which   the   Entente 
now  sits  in  judgment.   .   .   .  The  establishment  of 
the   German  Empire   in   the   year   1871    had   made 
an  end  of  the  old  disintegration.     By  the  union  of 
its  stocks  the  German  Empire  in  Europe  had  ac- 
quired   that    position    which    corresponded    to    its 
economic  and  cultural  achievements  and  the  claims 
founded    thereon.     Prince    Bismarck    crowned    his 
work  by  the  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary.   .   .   . 
The  defensive  alliance   between  Germany  and  the 
Danube    Monarchy,    in    close   alliance,    and   bound 
to   us  in   the   old  tradition   by   common   interests, 
was    to    serve   especially    for    the    maintenance    of 
peace.     But  Prince  Bismarck  had  even  then,  as  he 
was  often  reproached  for  having,  the  obsession  of 
coalitions,   and   the    events    of   a   subsequent   time 
have  shown  that   it  was  no   mere  terrified  night- 
mare.    The    danger    of    hostile    coalitions    which 
menaced  the  allied  Central  Powers  often  made  its 
appearance.     By   King   Edward's  encircling   policy 
the    dream    of    coalitions    became    a    reality.     The 
German  Empire,  upward-striving,  and  growing  in 
strength,  stood  in  the  way  of  British  Imperialism. 
In  the  French  lust  of  revenge  and  in  Russian  as- 


pirations   of    expansion    this    British    Imperialism 
found  only  all  too  ready  aid,  and  thus  plans  for 
the   future,  dangerous  to   us,  were  prepared.     The 
geographical    situation    of    Germany    in    itself   had 
always    brought    the    danger    of    war    on    the    two 
fronts  near  to  us,  and  now  it  became  increasingly 
visible.     Between    Russia    and   France    an   alliance 
was    concluded,    the    participants    in    which    were 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  population  of  the  Ger- 
man   Empire    and    Austria-Hungary.     France,    re- 
publican France,  lent  the  Russia  of  the  Tsar  mil- 
liards to  construct  strategical  railways  in  the  King- 
dom  of  Poland  in   order  to  facilitate  an   advance 
against    us.     The    French    Republic    drew    on    its 
last  man  for  three  years'  service,  and  thus  France, 
with    Russia,    created    an   armament   extending    to 
the  limit  of  her  capacities.     In  this  way  both  pur- 
sued   aims   which    our    enemies   now    term    impe- 
rialistic.    It   would  have   been   a   neglect   of   duty 
had   Germany   remained   a   calm   spectator   of   this 
game,  and  had  we  not  also  endeavoured  to  create 
an  armament  which  would  protect  us  against  fu- 
ture    enemies.   .   .   .   And     now     Alsace-Lorraine ! 
Alsace-Lorraine,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now 
speaks  again !     Again  he  speaks  of  the  wrong  that 
Germany  did  in   187 1  to  France.     Alsace-Lorraine 
— you    gentlemen    do    not    need    to    be    told,    but 
abroad  they  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  facts — 
Alsace-Lorraine    comprises,   as    is   known,   for   the 
most  part  purely   German   regions  which   by   cen- 
tury-long violence  and  illegality  were  severed  from 
the    German    Empire,    until    finally    in    1789    the 
French  Revolution  swallowed  up  the  last  remnant. 
Then    they    were    French    provinces.     When,    then, 
in   the   war  of   1870,   we   demanded  back  districts 
which   had    been   wickedly   wrested   from   us,   that 
was    not    a    conquest    of    foreign    territory,    but, 
rightly    and    properly    speaking,    what    to-day    is 
called   disannexation,    and    this   disannexation    was 
then  expressly  recognized  by  the  French  National 
Assembly,     the     constitutional     representatives    of 
the  French  people  at   that  time,  March   29,   1871, 
by    a   large   majority   of   votes.     And   in   England, 
too,   gentlemen,   quite    other   language    was   heard 
than   is   heard   to-day.     I   can  appeal   to   a   classic 
witness.     It  is   none   other  than   the  famous  Brit- 
ish historian  and  author,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  in 
a  letter  to  Tli€  Times  in  December  1870  wrote  as 
follows:     'No   people   has  had  such  a   bad   neigh- 
bour  as    Germany    has   possessed   during    the    last 
four   hundred   years    in    France.     Germany    would 
have   been   mad  had  she   not   thought   of   erecting 
such   a  frontier  wall   between  herself  and   such   a 
neighbour' — I   remark   that   I,   for   my   part,   have 
not  now  repeated  the  very  hard  expressions  which 
Carlyle  used  in  this  connection  about  France — 'of 
erecting    such   a   frontier-wall,   when   she   had   the 
opportunity.     I    know    of    no    law    of    nature,   no 
heavenly    Act    of    Parliament,    by    which    France 
alone    of    all    earthly    beings   was   not    obliged   to 
restore  a   part   of  stolen   territories  if   the   owners 
from    whom   they    were   snatched   had    an   oppor- 
tunity of  reconquering  them.'     And  respected  Eng- 
lish  Press    organs   expressed    themselves   in    a   like 
sense.  ...  I  now  come  to  President  Wilson.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  points  in  which 
he  formulates  his  peace  programme.  .  .  .  The  first 
point  demands  that  there  shall  be  no  more  secret 
international      agreements.        Gentlemen,      history 
shows  that   we   could   be  the   first   to   declare   our 
agreement  with  a  far-reaching  publicity   of  diplo- 
matic agreements.     I  recall  that  our  defensive  al- 
liance with  Austria-Hungary  has  been  known  since 
1888  to  the  whole  world,  while  the  offensive  agree- 
ment   between    the    enemy    States    first    saw    the 
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light  of  publicity  during  the  war,  and  lately 
through  the  revelation  of  the  Russian  secret  ar- 
chives. The  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  also, 
which  are  being  conducted  with  full  publicity, 
prove  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal and  to  declare  publicity  of  negotiations  to 
be  a  general  political  principle.  In  his  second 
point  Mr.  Wilson  demands  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Complete  freedom  of  shipping  on  the  seas 
in  war  and  peace  is  also  demanded  by  Germany 
as  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  require- 
ments of  the  future.  There  is,  therefore,  here 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  limitation  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  end,  which  I  need 
not  quote  textually,  is  not  quite  intelligible,  and 
appears  superfluous,  and  would  therefore  be  best 
left  out.  It  would,  however,  be  highly  important 
for  the  freedom  of  shipping  in  the  future  if 
strongly  fortified  naval  bases  on  important  inter- 
national routes,  such  as  England  maintains  at  Gib- 
braltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Hong-Kong,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  many  other  places,  were  to  be  re- 
nounced. On  the  third  point,  the  removal  of  all 
economic  barriers.  We,  too,  are  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  removal  of  economic  barriers, 
which  interfere  with  trade  in  a  superfluous  man- 
ner. .  .  .  On  the  fourth  point,  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. As  has  already  been  declared  by  us,  the 
idea  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  being  discussed.  The  financial  position 
of  all  the  European  States  after  the  war  might 
well  most  effectively  promote  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. It  is  therefore  clear,  gentlemen,  that  an 
understanding  might  be  reached  without  difficulty 
on  the  four  first  points  of  this  programme.  I 
come  now  to  the  fifth,  namely,  the  settlement  of 
all  colonial  claims  and  disputes.  The  practical 
realization  of  President  Wilson's  principle  in  the 
realm  of  reality  will  encounter  some  difficulties.  In 
any  case  I  believe  that  for  the  present  it  may  be 
left  to  England,  who  has  the  greatest  colonial  em- 
pire, to  come  to  terms  with  this  proposal  of  her  Ally 
(wie  es  sich  mil  diesem  Vorschlag  abfinden  will). 
This  point  of  President  Wilson's  programme  will 
also  have  to  be  discussed  in  due  time  at  the  recon- 
stitution  (Neuge stall ung)  of  the  world's  colonial 
possessions,  which  we  also  absolutely  demand. 
The  sixth  point  concerns  the  evacuation  of  Rus- 
sian territory.  Now  that  the  Entente  States  have 
refused,  within  the  period  agreed  upon  by  Russia 
and  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  to  join  in  the  negotia- 
tions, I  must,  in  the  latter's  name,  decline  all  sub- 
sequent interference.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
questions  which  concern  Russia  alone  and  the  four 
Allied  Powers.  I  hold  fast  to  the  hope  that,  with 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Western  frontier  peoples  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  good  relations  will  be  established 
both  with  these  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  Rus- 
sia, for  whom  we  wish  most  urgently  a  return  of 
ordered  peace  and  conditions  guaranteeing  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Point  7  refers  to  the 
Belgian  question.  Regarding  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion, my  predecessors  in  office  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  at  no  time  during  the  war  did  the  in- 
corporation by  violence  of  Belgium  in  Germany 
constitute  a  programmatic  point  of  German  policy. 
The  Belgian  question  belongs  to  the  complex  of 
questions  the  details  of  which  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  war  and  peace  negotiations.  So 
long  as  our  opponents  do  not  unreservedly  take  up 
the  standpoint  that  the  integrity  of  the  Allies' 
territory  can  offer  the  only  possible  basis  of  peace 
discussions,  I  must  adhere  to  the  standpoint  which 
has  always  been   adopted  hitherto,  and   refuse   to 


agree  to  the  removal  in  advance  of  the  Belgian 
affair  from  the  entire  discussion.  The  eighth  point 
relates  to  the  liberation  of  the  French  territory. 
The  occupied  parts  of  France  are  a  valuable  pawn 
in  our  hands.  Here,  too,  incorporation  by  vio- 
lence also  forms  no  part  of  official  German  policy. 
The  conditions  and  modalities  of  the  evacuation, 
which  conditions  must  take  into  account  Ger- 
many's vital  interests,  must  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  ...  As  for  the  ques- 
tions treated  by  Wilson  in  points  9-12:  Italian 
frontiers,  nationality  questions  of  the  Danube 
Monarchy,  Balkan  States,  they  affect,  both  with 
the  Italian  frontier  questions  and  with  those  of 
the  future  development  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  and  the  questions  of  the  future  of  the 
Balkan  States,  points  in  which  for  the  great  part 
the  political  interests  of  our  Ally,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, are  predominant.  Where  German  interests, 
however,  are  concerned  we  shall  most  energetically 
defend  them,  but  I  may  leave  the  answer  to 
President  Wilson's  proposals  on  these  points,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy.  Our  close  union  with 
the  allied  Dual  Monarchy  forms  the  kernel  of  our 
present  policy,  and  it  must  be  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  the  future.  Our  loyal  comradeship  in 
arms  which  has  so  brilliantly  withstood  the  test 
in  war-time,  must  continue  to  have  its  effect 
{nachwtrken)  in  peace  time.  We  shall,  therefore, 
for  our  part  do  ever>'thing  for  the  attainment  of 
peace  by  Austria-Hungary,  which  takes  into  ac- 
count her  just  claims.  Similarly  in  the  matters 
referred  to  under  point  12  'Turkey,'  which  affect 
our  loyal,  brave  and  powerful  Ally,  Turkey,  I 
would  in  no  wise  forestall  her  statesmen's  attitude. 
The  integrity  of  Turkey  and  also  the  safeguard- 
ing of  her  capital,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  Straits,  are  important  vital 
interests  of  the  German  Empire  also.  Our  Ally 
can,  in  this  matter,  always  count  upon  our  ener- 
getic support.  Point  13  deals  with  Poland.  It 
was  not  the  Entente,  which  had  only  had  empty 
words  for  Poland,  and  before  the  war  had  never 
interceded  for  Poland  with  Russia,  but  the  German 
Empire  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
which  Uberated  Poland  from  the  Tsaristic  regime, 
which  was  crushing  her  national  individuality.  It 
may  thus  be  left  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Poland  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  future 
shaping  of  this  country.  .  .  .  The  last  point  of 
President  Wilson's  programme  deals  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  As  regards  this  point,  I  am 
sympathetically  disposed,  as  my  past  political  ac- 
tivity shows,  towards  every  idea  which  eliminates, 
for  the  future,  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
war,  and  which  will  promote  peaceful  and  har- 
monious collaboration  between  nations.  If  the 
idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  as  suggested  by 
President  Wilson,  proves  on  more  detailed  exposi- 
tion and  closer  examination  to  be  really  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  complete  justice  and  complete  im- 
partiality towards  all,  then  the  Imperial  German 
Government  is  gladly  ready,  after  all  other  pend- 
ing questions  have  been  settled,  to  approach  the 
examination  of  the  basis  of  such  an  association  of 
nations.  .  .  .  Our  enemies  profess  that  they  do  not 
desire  to  'destroy'  Germany;  nevertheless,  they 
cast  covetous  eyes  on  parts  of  our  own  and  of  our 
Allies'  territories.  They  speak  with  respect  of 
Germany's  position,  but  their  conception  ever 
again  emerges  that  we  are  the  guilty,  who  must 
do  penance  and  promise  an  improvement.  Thus 
still  ever  sjx'aks  the  victor  to  the  vanquished,  and 
thus  speaks  he  who  interprets  all  our  former  ex- 
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pressions  of  readiness  for  peace  as  merely  signs  of 
weakness.  The  leaders  of  the  Entente  must  there- 
fore first  free  themselves  from  this  point  of  view 
and  this  self-deception.  And  in  order  to  facilitate 
this  aim  I  would  like  to  recall  what  the  position 
really  is.  They  may  take  it  from  me  that  our 
military  position  has  never  been  so  favourable  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  Our  brilliant  military  lead- 
ers face  the  future  with  undiminished  confidence 
in  victory.  Unbroken  joy  of  battle  in.spires  the 
entire  army — officers  and  men.  ...  If  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy  Powers  are  really  inclined  to  peace, 
they  should  apain  revise  their  programme,  or,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  let  there  be  a  'reconsidera- 
tion.' If  they  will  do  that  and  come  with  fresh 
proposals,  then  we  will  also  earnestly  examine 
them,  for  our  aim  is  no  other  than  the  restoration 
of  a  lasting  general  peace.  But  this  lasting  gen- 
eral peace  is  not  possible  so  long  as  the  integrity 
of  the  German  Empire,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
its  vital  interests  and  the  dignity  of  our  Father- 
land, does  not  remain  preserved.  .  .  .  Let  us  stand 
together.  Government  and  people,  and  victory  will 
be  ours,  a  good  peace  will,  and  must  come.  The 
German  people  is. in  a  wonderful  way  bearing  the 
sufferings  and  burdens  of  the  war,  now  in  its 
fourth  year.  In  respect  of  those  burdens  and  suf- 
ferings, I  think  very  particularly  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  small  artisans  and  low-salaried  officials. 
They  all,  however,  men  and  women,  have  the  will 
to  persist  and  persevere.  Politically  ripe,  they  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  by  catchwords, 
and  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  reaU- 
ties  of  life  and  dreams  of  happiness.  Such'  a  peo- 
ple cannot  go  under.  God  is  with  us,  and  will 
continue  to  be  with  us." 

(e)  President  Wilson's  address  of  February 
11. — Discussion  of  possible  terms  of  peace  was 
continued  by  President  Wilson  in  an  address  to 
Congress  made  on  February  ii.  In  this  address 
he  said  that  the  speech  made  by  Lloyd  George  on 
January  5,  and  the  speech  which  he  had  himself 
made  on  January  8  had  both  been  answered  by 
the  German  chancellor  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
foreign  secretary,  and  then  went  on  to  discuss 
both  answers.  The  address  which  laid  down  four 
principles,  as  a  test  of  the  desire  for  peace,  is  as 
follows: 

"Gentxemen  of  the  Congress: 

"On  January  8th  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  on  the  subjects  of  the  war  as  our  people  con- 
ceive them.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
had  spoken  in  similar  terms  on  January  5th.  To 
these  addresses  the  German  Chancellor  replied  on 
the  24th,  and  Count  Czernin  for  Austria  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  our  desire  so 
proudly  realized  that  all  exchanges  of  view  on  this 
great  matter  should  be  made  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  world.  Count  Czernin's  reply,  which  is  di- 
rected chiefly  to  my  own  address  of  January  8th, 
is  uttered  in  a  very  friendly  tone.  He  finds  in 
my  statement  a  sufficiently  encouraging  approach 
to  the  views  of  his  own  Government  to  justify  him 
in  believing  that  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  purposes  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. He  is  represented  to  have  intimated 
that  the  views  he  was  expressing  had  been  com- 
municated to  me  beforehand,  and  that  I  was  aware 
of  them  at  the  time  he  was  uttering  them.  But 
in  this  I  am  sure  he  was  misunderstood.  I  had 
received  no  intimation  of  what  he  intended  to  say. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  reason  why  he  should 
communicate  privately  with  me.     I  am  quite  con- 


tent to  be  one  of  his  public  audience.     Count  von 
Hertling's   reply   is,   I    must   say,   very    vague   and 
very  confusing.     It  is  full  of  equivocal  phrases  and 
leads   it   is    not   clear   where.     But    it   is   certainly 
in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  of  Count  Czernin 
and   apparently   of   an   opposite   purpose.     It   con- 
firms, I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  than  removes,  the 
unfortunate    impression    made    by  .  what    we    had 
learned   of   the  conferences  at   Brest-Litovsk.     His 
discussion  and  acceptance  of  our  general  principles 
lead   him   to   no   practical   conclusion.     He   refuses 
to  apply  them  to  the  substantive  items  which  must 
constitute  the  body  of  any  final  settlement.     He  is 
jealous  of  any   international  action   and   of   inter- 
national  counsel.     He   accepts,   he   says,   the   prin- 
ciple  of  public   diplomacy,   but   he  appears  to   in- 
sist that  it  be  confined,  at  any   rate  in  this  case, 
to    generalities,    and    that    the    several    particulars, 
questions  of  territory  and  sovereignty,  the  several 
questions  upon  whose  settlement  must  depend  the 
acceptance    of    peace    by    the    twenty-three    States 
now   engaged  in   the   war,   must   be  discussed  and 
settled  not  in  general  council,  but  severally  by  the 
nations  most  immediately  concerned  by  interest  or 
neighbourhood.     He    agrees   that    the    seas   should 
be   free,   but   looks   askance    at    any   limitation   to 
that  freedom  by  international  action  in  the  inter- 
est   of    the    common    order.     He    would    without 
reserve  be  glad  to  see  economic  barriers  removed 
between  nation   and   nation,  for   that  could  in  no 
way  impede   the  ambitions  of  the   military  party, 
with  whom  he  seems  constrained  to  keep  on  terms. 
Neither  does  he  raise  objection  to  a  limitation  of 
armaments.     That  matter  will  be  settled  of  itself, 
he    thinks,    by    economic    conditions    which    must 
follow  the  war  period.      But  the  German  colonies 
he  demands  must  be  returned  without  debate.     He 
will  discuss  with  no  one  but  the  representative  of 
Russia  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  peo- 
ples and  the  lands  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  with  no 
one  but  the  Government  of  France  the  'conditions' 
under  which   French   territory  shall   be  evacuated, 
and   only    with   Austria   what  shall   be   done   with 
Poland.     In    the    determination    of    all    questions 
affecting  the  Balkan  States  he  defers,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  to  Austria   and  Turkey,   and  with  re- 
gard  to  the   agreements   to    be   entered   into   con- 
cerning   the    non-Turkish    p>eoples    of    the    present 
Ottoman  Empire  to  the  Turkish  authorities  them- 
selves.    After   a    settlement    all    round   effected   in 
this   fashion    by   individual   barter   and   concession 
he  would  have  no   objection,  if  I  correctly  inter- 
pret his  statement,  to  a  League  of  Nations  which 
would    undertake    to    hold    the    new    Balance    of 
Power    steady     against    externa]     disturbance.     It 
must   be   evident   to   every    one   who   understands 
what   this   war   has   wrought   in   the    opinion   and 
temper   of   the    world    that   no   general    peace,   no 
peace   worth   the   infinite  sacrifices  of   these   years 
of   tragical   suffering,   can    possibly    be    arrived   at 
in    any    such    fashion.     The    method    the    German 
Chancellor  proposes  is  the  method  of  the  Congress 
of    Vienna.     We    cannot   and    will    not    return    tq 
that.     What  is  at  stake  now  is  the  peace  of  the 
world.     What  we  are  striving  for  is  a  new  inter- 
national order  based  upon  the  broad  and  universal 
principles  of  right   and  justice — no  mere  peace   of 
shreds  and  patches.    Is  it  possible  that  Count  von 
Hertling  does  not  see  that,  does  not  grasp  it,  is  in 
fact   living   in   his   thought   in   a   world   dead   and 
gone?     Has    he    utterly    forgotten    the    Reichstag 
resolutions  of   July    19th,   or   does  he   deliberately 
ignore  them?     They  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  a 
general  peace,  not  of  national  aggrandizement   or 
of    arrangements    between    State    and   State.    The 
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peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  just  settle- 
ment of  each  of  the  several  problems  to  which  I 
adverted  in  my  recent  address  to  the  Congress.  I, 
of  course,  do  not  mean  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  any  particu- 
lar set  of  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  those 
problems  are  to  be  dealt  with.  I  mean  only  that 
those  problems,  each  and  all,  affect  the  whole 
world,  that  unless  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  spirit 
of  unselfish  and  unbiased  justice,  with  a  view  to 
the  wishes,  the  natural  connections,  the  racial  as- 
pirations, the  security,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  peoples  involved,  no  permanent  peace  will 
have  been  attained.  They  cannot  be  discussed 
separately  or  in  corners.  None  of  them  constitutes 
a  private  or  separate  interest  from  which  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  may  be  shut  out.  Whatever  af- 
fects the  peace  affects  mankind,  and  nothing  set- 
tled by  military  force,  if  settled  wrong,  is  set- 
tled at  all.  It  will  presently  have  to  be  reopened. 
Is  Count  von  Hertling  not  aware  that  he  is 
speaking  in  the  court  of  mankind,  and  that  all  the 
awakened  nations  of  the  world  now  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  what  every  public  man,  of  whatever 
nation,  may  say  on  the  issues  of  a  conflict  which 
has  spread  to  every  region  of  the  world?  The 
Reichstag  resolutions  of  July  themselves  frankly 
accepted  the  decisions  of  that  court.  There  shall 
be  no  annexations,  no  contributions,  no  punitive 
damages.  Peoples  are  not  to  be  handed  about 
from  one  sovereignty  to  another  by  an  interna- 
tional conference  or  an  understanding  between 
rivals  and  antagonists.  National  aspirations  must 
be  respected ;  peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and 
governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  'Self-deter- 
mination' is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is  an  impera- 
tive principle  of  action  which  statesmen  will  hence- 
forth ignore  at  their  peril.  We  cannot  have  a 
general  peace  for  the  asking  or  by  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  a  peace  conference.  It  cannot  be 
pieced  together  out  of  individual  understandings 
between  powerful  States.  All  the  parties  to  this 
war  must  join  in  the  settlement  of  every  issue 
anywhere  involved  in  it,  because  what  we  are 
seeking  is  a  peace  that  we  can  all  unite  to  guaran- 
tee and  maintain,  and  every  item  of  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  common  judgment  whether  it 
be  right  and  fair  and  an  act  of  justice  rather  than 
a  bargain  between  Sovereigns.  The  United  States 
has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  European  affairs,  or 
to  act  as  arbiter  in  European  territorial  disputes. 
She  would  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  any  in- 
ternal weakness  or  disorder  to  impose  her  own 
will  upon  another  people.  She  is  quite  ready  to 
be  shown  that  the  settlements  she  has  suggested 
are  not  the  best  or  the  most  enduring.  They 
are  only  her  own  provisional  sketch  of  principles 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  applied. 
But  she  entered  this  war  because  she  was  made 
a  partner,  whether  she  would  or  not,  in  the  suf- 
ferings and  indignities  inflicted  by  the  military 
masters  of  Germany  against  the  peace  and  security 
of  mankind,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  will  touch 
her  as  nearly  as  they  will  touch  any  other  nation 
to  which  is  entrusted  a  leading  part  in  the  main- 
tenance of  civilization.  She  cannot  see  her  way 
to  peace  until  the  causes  of  this  war  are  removed, 
its  renewal  rendered  as  nearly  as  may  be  impossi- 
ble. This  war  had  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  small  nations  and  of  nationalities 
which  lacked  the  union  and  the  force  to  make 
good  their  claim  to  determine  their  own  allegiance 
and  their  own  forms  of  political  life.  Covenants 
must  now  be  entered  into  which  will  render  such 
things  impossible  for  the  future,  and  those  cove- 


nants must  be  backed  by  the  united  force  of  all  na- 
tions that  love  justice,  and  are  willing  to  main- 
tain it  at  any  cost.  If  territorial  settlements,  and 
the  poHtical  relations  of  great  populations  which 
have  not  the  organized  power  to  resist,  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  contracts  of  the  powerful  Gov- 
ernments, which  consider  themselves  most  directly 
affected,  as  Count  von  Herthng  proposes,  why 
may  not  economic  questions  also?  It  has  come 
about  in  the  altered  world  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  that  justice  and  the  rights  of  people  affect 
the  whole  field  of  international  dealing  as  much 
as  access  to  raw  materials  and  fair  and  equal  con- 
ditions of  trade. 

"Count  von  Herthng  wants  the  essential  bases 
of  commercial  and  industrial  life  to  be  safeguarded 
by  common  agreement  and  guarantee,  but  he  can- 
not expect  that  to  be  conceded  him  if  the  other 
matters  to  be  determined  by  the  articles  of  peace 
are  not  handled  in  the  same  way  as  items  in  the 
final  accounting.  He  cannot  ask  the  benefit  of 
common  agreement  in  the  one  field  without  ac- 
cording it  in  the  other.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  sees  that  separate  and  selfish  compacts  with  re- 
gard to  trade  and  the  essential  naaterials  of  manu- 
facture would  afford  no  foundation  for  peace. 
Neither,  he  may  rest  assured,  will  separate  and 
selfish  compacts  with  regard  to  provinces  and  peo- 
ples. Count  Czernin  seems  to  see  the  fundamental 
elements  of  peace  with  clear  eyes  and  does  not  seek 
to  obscure  them.  He  sees  that  an  independent 
Poland  made  up  of  all  the  indisputably  Polish 
peoples  who  he  contiguous  to  one  another  is  a 
matter  of  European  concern  and  must,  of  course, 
be  conceded;  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated  and 
restored,  no  matter  what  sacrifices  and  concessions 
that  may  involve ;  and  that  national  aspirations 
must  be  satisfied  even  within  his  own  Empire  in 
the  common  interest  of  Europe  and  mankind.  If 
he  is  silent  about  questions  which  touch  the  inter- 
est and  purpose  of  his  Allies  more  clearly  than 
they  touch  those  of  Austria  only,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  because  he  feels  constrained,  I  sup- 
pose, to  defer  to  Germany  and  Turkey  in  the 
circumstances.  Seeing  and  conceding,  as  he  does, 
the  essential  principles  involved  and  the  necessity 
or  candidly  applying  them,  he  naturally  feels  that 
Austria  can  respond  to  the  purpose  of  peace  as 
expressed  by  the  United  States  with  less  embar- 
rassment than  could  Germany.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  much  farther  had  it  not  been 
for  the  embarrassments  of  Austria's  alliances,  and 
of  her  dependence  upon  Germany.  After  all,  the 
test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  Govern- 
ment to  go  any  farther  in  this  comparison  of 
views  is  simple  and  obvious.  The  principles  to  be 
applied   are   these: — 

"First,  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement 
must  be  based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that 
particular  case  and  upon  such  adjustments  as  are 
most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  per- 
manent. 

"Second,  that  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to 
be  bartered  about  from  aovercignty  to  sovereignty 
as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game, 
even  the  great  game,  now  for  ever  discredited,  of 
the  Balance  of  Power;  but  that, 

"Third,  every  territorial  settlement  involved  in 
this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  populations  concerned,  and  not  as 
a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise  of 
claims  amongst  rival  States. 

"Fourth,  that  all  well-defined  national  aspira- 
tions shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
can  be  accorded  them  without  introducing  new  or 
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perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and  antagon- 
ism that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace 
ot  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world. 

"A  general  peace  erected  upon  such  foundations 
can  be  discussed.  Until  such  a  peace  can  be  se- 
cured we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  these  principles  that  we  regard  as 
fundamental  are  already  everywhere  accepted  as 
imperative  except  among  the  spokesmen  of  the 
military  and  annexationist  party  in  Germany.  If 
they  have  anywhere  else  been  rejected  the  objec- 
tors have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  or  influ- 
ential to  make  their  voices  audible.  The  tragical 
circumstance  is  that  this  one  party  in  Germany  is 
apparently  willing  and  able  to  send  millions  of 
men  to  their  death  to  prevent  what  all  the  world 
now  sees  to  be  just.  I  would  not  be  a  true  spokes- 
man of  the  people  of  the  United  States  if  I  did 
not  say  once  more  that  we  entered  this  war  upon 
no  small  occasion,  and  that  we  can  never  turn  back 
from  a  course  chosen  upon  principle.  Our  re- 
sources are  in  part  mobilized  now,  and  we  shall 
not  pause  until  they  are  mobilized  in  their  en- 
tirety. Our  arifties  are  rapidly  going  to  the  fight- 
ing front,  and  wjll  go  more  and  more  rapidly. 
Our  whole  strength  will  be  put  into  this  war  of 
emancipation — emancipation  from  the  threat  and 
attempted  mastery  of  selfish  groups  of  autocratic 
rulers — whatever  the  difficulties  and  present  partial 
delays.  We  are  indomitable  in  our  power  of  in- 
dependent action,  and  can  in  no  circumstances  con- 
sent to  live-  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and 
force.  We  believe  that  our  own  desire  for  a  new 
international  order,  under  which  reason  and  jus- 
tice and  the  common  interests  of  mankind  shall 
prevail,  is  the  desire  of  enlightened  men  every- 
where. Without  that  new  order  the  world  will  be 
without  peace,  and  human  life  will  lack  tolerable 
conditions  of  existence  and  development.  Having 
set  our  hand  to  the  task  of  achieving  it,  we  shall 
not  turn  back.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  add  that  no  word  ■  of  what  I  have  said  is 
intended  as  a  threat.  That  is  not  the  temper  of 
our  people.  I  have  spoken  thus  only  that  the 
whole  world  may  know  the  true  spirit  of  America, 
that  men  everywhere  may  know  that  our  passion 
for  justice  and  for  self-government  is  no  mere 
passion  of  words,  but  a  passion  which  once  set  in 
action  must  be  satisfied.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people.  It  will 
never  be  used  in  aggression  or  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  any  selfish  interests  of  our  own.  It  springs 
out  of  freedom,  and  is  for  the  service  of  free- 
dom." 

See  also  U.  S.  A.:  1918  (February). 

(f)  Count  von  Hertling's  reply  to  President 
Wilson. — The  German  chancellor.  Count  von  Hert- 
ling,  in  an  address  on  foreign  affairs,  made  on  Feb- 
ruary IS,  again  took  up  the  discussion,  and  replied 
to  President  Wilson's  speech  of  February  11. 


"The  Reichstag  has  the  right  [he  said]  to  re- 
ceive an  explanatory  statement  on  the  foreign  sit- 
uation and  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment towards  it.  I  will  meet  the  obligation  aris- 
ing from  it,  even  though,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
entertain  certain  doubts  as  to  the  utiHty  and  suc- 
cess of  dialogues  carried  on  in  public  by  the  Min- 
isters and  statesmen  of  belligerent  States.  A  Lib- 
eral Member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
the  ex-Minister  Mr.  Runciman,  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  we  should  get  much  nearer  to 
peace  if,  instead  of  this,  the  proper  responsible 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  Powers  were  to 
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come  together  in  an  intimate   meeting  for  discus- 
sion.    1  can  only  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be 
a  way  to  remove  all  the  numerous  intentional  and 
unintentional  misunderstandings  and  to  compel  our 
enemies  to  take  our  words  as  they  are  meant  and 
on  their  part  also  to  show  their  colours.     At  any 
rate,  I  cannot  find  that  the  words  which  I  spoke 
here  on  two  occasions  were  appreciated  in  hostile 
countries  objectively   and   without   prejudice.   .   .   . 
It  has   been   repeatedly   said   from   this  place   that 
we  do  not  think  of  retaining  Belgium  or  of  mak- 
ing the  Belgian  State  a  component  part  of  the  Ger- 
man  Empire,  but   that   we   must,  as   was  also   set 
forth  in   the   Papal  Note   of   January    i,   IQ17,   be 
safeguarded  from  the  danger  that  a  country  with 
which    after  the   war   we   desire   to   live   again    in 
peace  and  friendship  should  become  an  object  or 
jumping-off    ground    of    enemy    machinations.  .  .  . 
I  must  adhere  to  the  existing  method  of  dialogue 
across  Channel  and  ocean.     Adopting  this-  method, 
I    readily   admit   that   President   Wilson's   message 
of  February   nth  represents  perhaps  a  small  step 
towards  a  mutual  rapprochment.     I  therefore  pass 
over  his  preliminary  and  excessively  long  declara- 
tions  in   order   to    address   myself   immediately   to 
the    four    principles    which    in    President    Wilson's 
opinion  must  be  applied  in  a  mutual  exchange  of 
views.     The  first  clause  says  that  each  part  of  the 
final  settlement  must  be  based  upon  the  essential 
justice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such  ad- 
justments as  are  most  Hkely  to  bring  a  peace  that 
will   be  permanent.     Who   would  contradict   this? 
The    phrase    coined    by    the   great    Father    of    the 
Church,  Augustin,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  7ms- 
titia  fundatnentum  regnorum,  is  still  valid  to-day. 
Certain   it   is   that   only   a   peace   based   in   all   its 
parts  on  the  principles  of  justice  has  a  prospect  of 
endurance.     The  second  clause  desires  that  peoples 
and   provinces   shall   not   be   bartered   about   from 
sovereignty   to   sovereignty   as  if   they   were   mere 
chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game, 
now  for  ever  discredited,  of  the  Balance  of  Power. 
This   clause,   too,   can   be   unconditionally   assented 
to.  ...  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  when 
one  remembers   the  earlier  utterances  of  President 
Wilson,  one   might  think  he   was  labouring   under 
an  illusion  that  there  exists  in  Germany  an  antag- 
onism between  autocratic  government  and  the  mass 
of  the  people   without  rights.     And  yet  President 
Wilson  knows   (as,  at  any   rate,  the  German   edi- 
tion of  his  book  on  The  State  proves)  German  po- 
litical hterature,  and  he  knows  therefore  that  with 
us  Princes  and  Governments  are  the  highest  mem- 
bers of   the  nation   as  a   whole,   organized  in   the 
form  of  a  State,  the  highest  members  with  whom 
the  final  decision  lies;  but   (seeing  that  they  also, 
as  the  supreme   organs,  belong  to  the  whole)   the 
decision  is  of  such  a  nature  that  only  che  welfare 
of  the  whole  is   the  guiding   line  for  the  decision 
to  be  taken.     It  may  be  useful  expressly  to  point 
this  out  to  President  Wilson's  countrymen.     When 
finally,  at  the  close  of  the  second  clause,  the  game 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  is  declared  to  be  for  ever 
discredited,  we   too  can   only  gladly  applaud.     As 
is  well  known,  it  was  England  who  invented  the 
principle   of    the   maintenance    of    the    Balance    of 
Power,   in   order  especially   to   apply   it   when   one 
of   the   States  on   the   European   continent   threat- 
ened to  become  too  powerful  for  her.    It  was  only 
another  expression  for  England's  domination.    The 
third  clause,   according   to   which   every   territorial 
settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  be  made  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations 
concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjust- 
ment or  compromise  of  claims  amongst  rival  States, 
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is  only  the  application  of  the  foregoing  in  a  defi- 
nite direction,  or  a  deduction  from  it,  and  is  there- 
fore included  in  the  assent  given  to  that  clause. 
Now  the  fourth  clause.  He  demands  that  all  well- 
defined  national  aspirations  shall  be  accorded  the 
utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded  them 
without  introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be 
likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
consequently  the  world.  Here  also  I  can  give  as- 
sent in  principle,  and  I  declare,  therefore,  with 
President  Wilson  that  a  general  peace  on  such 
bases  is  discussable.  Only  one  reservation  is  to  be 
made.  These  principles  must  not  be  proposed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  alone,  but  they 
must  also  be  recognized  definitely  by  all  States  and 
nations.  President  Wilson,  who  reproaches  the 
German  Chancellor  with  a  certain  amount  of  back- 
wardness, seems  to  me  in  his  flight  of  ideas  to 
have  hurried  far  in  advance  of  existing  realities. 
Certainly  a  League  of  Nations  erected  upon  jus- 
tice and  mutual  unselfish  appreciation — a  condi- 
tion of  humanity  wherein  war,  together  with  all 
the  remains  of  earlier  barbarism,  should  have  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  wherein  there  should  be 
no  bloody  sacrifices,  no  selfmutilation  of  peoples, 
no  destruction  of  laboriously  acquired  cultural 
values — that  would  be  an  aim  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired. But  that  aim  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
There  does  not  yet  e.xist  a  Court  of  Arbitration  set 
up  by  all  the  nations  for  the  safeguarding  of  peace 
in  the  name  of  justice.  When  President  Wilson 
incidentally  says  that  the  German  Chancellor  is 
speaking  to  a  Court  of  the  entire  world,  I  must, 
as  things  stand  to-day,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Empire  and  her  Allies,  decline  this  Court  as  preju- 
diced, joyfully  as  I  would  greet  it  if  an  impartial 
Court  of  Arbitration  existed,  and  gladly  as  I  would 
co-operate  to  realize  such  ideals.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  similar  state  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Powers  of  the  En- 
tente. England's  war  aims,  as  recently  expressed 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speeches,  are  still  thoroughly 
Imperialistic,  and  want  to  impose  on  the  world  a 
peace  according  to  England's  good  pleasure.  When 
England  talks  about  a  people's  right  of  self-de- 
termination, she  does  not  think  of  applying  the 
principle  to  Ireland,  Egypt,  or  India.  Our  war 
aim  from  the  first  was  the  defence  of  the  Father- 
land, the  maintenance  of  our  territorial  integrity, 
the  freedom  of  our  economic  development  in  all  di- 
rections. Our  warfare,  even  where  it  must  be  ag- 
gressive in  action,  is  defensive  in  aim.  I  lay  spe- 
cial stress  upon  that  just  now,  in  order  to  let  no 
misunderstandings  arise  about  our  operations  in 
the  East.  After  the  breaking  off  of  the  peace 
negotiations  by  the  Russian  Delegation  on  Febru- 
ary loth  we  had  a  free  hand  as  against  Russia. 
The  sole  aim  of  the  advance  of  our  troops,  which 
was  begun  seven  days  after  the  rupture,  was  to 
safeguard  the  fruits  of  the  peace  with  the  Ukraine. 
Aims  of  conquest  were  in  no  way  a  determining 
factor.  We  were  strengthened  in  this  by  the  Uk- 
rainians' appeal  for  support  in  the  ordering  of  their 
young  State  against  the  disturbances  carried  out 
by  the  Bolsheviks.  If  further  military  operations 
in  other  regions  have  taken  place  in  connection 
with  this,  the  same  applies  to  them.  They  in  no 
way  aim  at  conquests.  They  are  solely  taking 
place  at  the  urgent  appeals  and  representations  of 
the  populations  for  protection  against  atrocities 
and  devastations  by  the  Red  Guard  and  other 
bands.  They  are  therefore  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  They  are  measures  of  assistance, 
and  shall  have  no  other  character.     It  13  a  ques- 


tion of  creating  peace  and  order  in  the  interest  of 
the  peaceable  population.  We  do  not  think  of  es- 
tablishing ourselves,  for  instance,  in  Esthonia  or 
Livonia,  but  we  only  desire  after  the  war  to  live 
in  good  friendly  relationship  with  the  States  aris- 
ing there.  .  .  .  Our  military  action  in  the  East  has, 
however,  produced  a  success  which  goes  far  be- 
yond the  aim  originally  set  up  and  just  designated 
by  me.  You  already  know  from  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  M.  Trotsky  had  by  a  wireless  message, 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  written  con- 
firmation, declared  his  readiness  to  resume  the 
peace  negotiations  which  had  been  broken  off.  We 
replied  immediately  by  transmitting  our  peace  con- 
ditions in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  Yesterday — 
and  this  is  a  very  gratifying  communication  which 
I  have  to  make  to  you — news  arrived  that  the 
Petrograd  Government  accepted  our  peace  condi- 
tions, and  had  sent  representatives  to  Brest-Lit- 
ovsk  for  further  negotiations.  German  delegates, 
accordingly,  also  left  yesterday  evening  for  Brest. 
.  .  .  The  peace  negotiations  with  Rumania  began 
yesterday  in  Bucharest  in  the  presence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  appeared 
necessary  that  he  should  be  present  there  during 
the  first  days  when  the  foundations  will  be  laid. 
Now,  however,  he  will  presumably  soon  go  to 
Brest-Litovsk.  It  is  to  be  remembered  regarding 
the  negotiations  with  Rumania  that  we  are  not 
taking  part  in  them  alone,  and  are  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  champion  the  just  interests  of  our  faith- 
ful Allies,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Tur- 
key, and  to  see  that  a  compromise  is  arranged 
there  regarding  any  divergent  desires.  .  .  .  But  in 
regard  to  Rumania,  too,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  we  must  make  and  desire  to  make 
the  States  with  which,  basing  ourselves  on  the 
success  of  our  arms,  we  are  now  concluding  peace, 
our  friends  in  the  future.  In  this  connection  I 
will  say  a  word  regarding  Poland,  on  behalf  of 
whom  the  Entente  and  President  Wilson  have  re- 
cently appeared  very  specially  to  interest  them- 
selves. I  must  remark  that,  as  is  well  known,  the 
country  was  liberated  from  the  oppressive  de- 
pendence on  Czarist  Russia  by  the  united  forces 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  independent  State  which,  in  the 
unrestricted  development  of  its  national  Kultur, 
shall  at  the  same  time  become  a  pillar  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  constitutional  problem  (in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  the  question  what  Constitution  the 
nev/  State  shall  receive)  could  not,  as  is  easily 
understood,  be  immediately  decided,  and  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  exhaustive  discussions  between  the 
three  countries  concerned.  A  fresh  difficulty  has 
been  added  to  the  many  difficulties  which  have  in 
this  connection  to  be  overcome  (difficulties  espe- 
cially in  the  economic  domain)  in  consequence  of 
the  collapse  of  old  Russia.  ...  I  hope,  however, 
that  with  goodwill  and  with  a  proper  regard  for 
ethnographical  conditions,  a  compromise  between 
claims  will  be  reached.  ...  As  you  will  have  gath- 
ered from  the  statements  niade,  the  prospect  of 
peace  on  the  entire  Eastern  Front  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea  has  come  within  reach,  and  the 
world,  especially  in  neutral  countries,  surfeited 
with  war,  is  asking  itself  in  feverish  tension 
whether  the  door  to  a  general  peace  is  not  also 
thereby  opened.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Entente — 
England,  France,  and  Italy — still  appear  to  be 
wholly  disinclined  to  lend  an  car  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  humanity.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
Central  Powers,  the  Entente  has  from  (he  first 
pursued  aims  of  conquest,  and  is  fighting  for  the 
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return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  .  .  .  The  En- 
tente is  fighting  for  the  acquisition  ol  portions  ot 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  by  Italy.  When  in 
Italy  line  words  about  sacred  aspirations  and  sa- 
cred egoism  are  invented,  the  desire  lor  annexa- 
tions is  not  thereby  removed.  The  Entente  is 
fighting  for  the  severance  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Arabia  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  England  has 
particularly  cast  an  eye  on  portions  of  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. She  has  suddenly  discovered  an  affection 
for  the  Arabians,  and  she  hopes  by  utilizing  the 
Arabians  to  annex  fresh  territories  to  the  British 
Empire,  perhaps  by  the  creation  of  a  protectorate 
dependent  on  British  domination.  That  the  colo- 
nial war  aims  of  England  are  directed  at  increas- 
ing and  rounding  off  the  enormous  British  posses- 
sions, particularly  in  Africa,  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  British  statesmen.  In  face  of  this  policy, 
which  is  out-and-out  aggressive,  and  aims  at  the 
appropriation  of  foreign  territories,  the  Entente 
statesmen  still  dare  to  represent  a  militarist.  Im- 
perialist, and  autocratic  Germany  as  the  disturber 
of  the  peace,  who  in  the  interest  of  world-peace 
must  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  if 
not  destroyed.  ...  In  view  of  the  intrigues  re- 
cently carried  on  again  in  Switzerland  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  declare  before  the  entire  world  that 
we  have  never  for  a  moment  thought  or  will  think 
of  infringing  Swiss  neutrality.  We  know  that  we 
are  under  much  obligation  to  Switzerland,  not  only 
by  the  principles  of  International  Law,  but  by 
century-old  friendly  relations.  We  owe  the  great- 
est esteem  and  gratitude  to  Switzerland  and  to  the 
other  neutral  States,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  Spain,  who,  by  her  geographical  sit- 
uation, is  exposed  to  special  difficulties,  no  less  than 
to  the  extra-European  countries  which  have  not 
yet  entered  the  war,  for  the  manly  attitude  with 
which,  in  spite  of  all  temptation  and  oppression, 
they  preserve  neutrality.  .  .  .  For  the  world  now 
stands  facing  the  greatest  fateful  decision.  Either 
our  enemies  will  decide  to  make  peace  (they  know 
under  what  conditions  we  should  be  ready  to  enter 
negotiations),  or  else  they  will  think  that  they 
ought  to  continue  the  criminal  madness  of  a  war 
of  conquest.  Then  our  glorious  troops  under  their 
brilliant  leaders  will  continue  the  fight.  Our  en- 
emies know  that  sufficiently  well  and  to  what  de- 
gree we  are  prepared  for  it.  Our  brave  and  won- 
derful people  will  persevere  further.  But  the  blood 
of  the  fallen,  the  agony  of  the  mutilated,  all  the 
distress  and  all  the  suffering  of  the  nations  will  fall 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  obstinately  refuse  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  voices  of  reason  and  humanity." 

On  April  2,  in  a  speech  made  in  Vienna,  Count 
Czernin  also  replied  to  the  President's  address.  In 
this  speech  he  said  that,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry 
from  Clemenceau,  and  in  agreement  with  Berlin, 
he  had  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  negotiate,  and 
that  with  regard  to  France  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  peace  except  Alsace-Lorraine.  Clemenceau 
immediately  denied  Czernin's  statement,  and  the 
speech  brought  about  the  revelation  of  conversa- 
tions which  had  been  held  in  August,  191 7,  and 
January  and  February,  1918,  between  Count  Re- 
vertata  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and 
Commandant  Arnaud  of  the  French  General  Staff. 

(g)  President  Wilson's  Baltimore  speech. — On 
Apr.  6,  1918,  President  Wilson  began  the  drive  for 
the  first  Liberty  Loan  by  a  speech  in  Baltimore,  in 
which  he  once  more  elaborated  his  attitude  on  the 
question  of  peace.  This  closed  the  discussion  which 
had  been  going  on  since  the  close  of  December, 
1917.    In  his  speech  the  president  said: 


"This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  acceptance  of 
Germany's  challenge  to  fight  for  our  right  to  live 
and  be  free  and  for  the  sacred  rights  of  free  men 
everywhere.  The  nation  is  awake.  There  is  no 
need  to  call  to  it.  We  know  what  the  war  must 
cost:  our  utmost  sacrifice,  the  lives  of  our  fittest 
men,  and  if  need  be  all  that  we  possess.  The  loan 
we  are  met  to  discuss  is  one  of  the  least  parts  of 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  give  and  to  do,  though 
in  itself  imperative.  The  people  of  the  whole 
country  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  it  and  are 
ready  to  lend  to  the  utmost  even  where  it  involves 
a  sharp  skimping  and  daily  sacrifice  to  lend  out  of 
meagre  earnings.  They  will  look  with  reprobation 
and  contempt  upon  those  who  can  and  will  not, 
upon  those  who  demand  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
upon  those  who  think  of  it  as  a  mere  commercial 
transaction.  I  have  come  only  to  give  you  if  I 
can  a  more  vivid  conception  of  what  it  is  for.  The 
reasons  for  this  great  war,  the  reason  why  it  had 
to  come,  the  need  to  fight  it  through  and  the  issues 
that  hang  upon  its  outcome  are  more  clearly  dis- 
closed now  than  ever  before.  It  is  easy  to  see  just 
what  this  particular  loan  means,  because  the  cause 
we  are  fighting  for  stands  more  sharply  revealed 
than  at  any  previous  crisis  of  the  momentous 
struggle.  The  man  who  knows  least  can  now  see 
plainly  how  the  cause  of  justice  stands  and  what 
the  imperishable  thing  is  he  is  asked  to  invest  in. 
Men  in  America  may  be  more  sure  than  they  ever 
were  before  that  the  cause  is  their  own,  and  that 
if  it  should  be  lost  their  own  great  nation's  place 
and  mission  in  the  world  would  be  lost  with  it. 
I  call  you  to  witness,  my  fellow-countrymen,  that 
at  no  stage  of  this  terrible  business  have  I  judged 
the  purposes  of  Germany  intemperately.  I  should 
be  ashamed,  in  the  presence  of  affairs  so  grave,  so 
fraught  with  the  destinies  of  mankind  throughout 
all  the  world,  to  speak  with  truculence,  to  use  the 
weak  language  of  hatred  or  vindictive  purpose. 
We  must  judge  as  we  would  be  judged.  I  have 
sought  to  learn  the  objects  Germany  has  in  this 
war  from  the  mouths  of  her  own  spokesmen  and 
to  deal  as  frankly  with  them  as  I  wished  them  to 
deal  with  me.  I  have  laid  bare  our  own  ideals, 
our  own  purposes  without  reserve  or  doubtful 
phrase,  and  have  asked  them  to  say  as  plainly 
what  it  is  that  they  seek.  We  have  ourselves  pro- 
posed no  injustice,  no  aggression.  We  are  ready 
whenever  the  final  reckoning  is  made  to  be  just  to 
the  German  people,  to  deal  fairly  with  the  German 
Power  as  with  all  others.  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ference between  peoples  in  the  final  judgment  if 
it  is  indeed  to  be  a  righteous  judgment.  To  pro- 
pose anything  but  justice,  evenhanded  and  dispas- 
sionate justice,  to  Germany  at  any  time,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  be  to  renounce 
and  dishonour  our  own  cause.  For  we  ask  nothing 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  accord.  It  has  been 
with  this  thought  that  I  have  sought  to  learn  from 
those  who  spoke  for  Germany  whether  it  was  jus- 
tice or  dominion  and  the  execution  of  their  own 
will  upon  the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
German  leaders  were  seeking.  They  have  an- 
swered, answered  in  unmistakable  terms.  They 
have  avowed  that  it  was  not  justice  but  dominion 
and  the  unhindered  execution  of  their  own  will. 
The  avowal  has  not  come  from  Germany's  states- 
men. It  has  come  from  her  military  leaders,  who 
are  her  real  rulers.  Her  statesmen  have  said  that 
they  wished  peace  and  were  ready  to  discuss  its 
terms  whenever  their  opponents  were  willing  to 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table  with  them.  Her 
present  Chancellor  has  said — in  indefinite  and  un- 
certain   terms   indeed   and   in   phrases   that   often 
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sec—  to  deny  their  own  meaning,  but  with  as  much 
plainness  as  he  thought  prudent — that  he  believed 
that   peace   should   be    based    upon   the    principles 
which  we  had  declared  would  be  our  own  in  the 
final    settlement.      At    Brest-Litovsk    her    civilian 
delegates   spoke   in   similar   terms;    professed   their 
desire  to  conclude  a  fair  peace  and  accord  to  the 
peoples    with    whose    fortunes    they    were    dealing 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  allegiances.    The  ac- 
tion   accompanied    and    followed    the    profession. 
Their  mihtary  masters,  the  men  who  act  for  Ger- 
many and  exhibit  her  purpose  in  execution,  pro- 
claimed  a   very   different   conclusion.     We   cannot 
mistake  what  they  have  done — in  Russia,  in  Fin- 
land, in  the  Ukraine,  in   Rumania.     The  real  test 
of  their  justice  and  fair  play  has  come.    From  this 
we  may  judge  the  rest.    They  are  enjoying  in  Rus- 
sia a  cheap  triumph  in  which  no  brave  or  gallant 
nation  can  long  take  pride.     A  great  people,  help- 
less  by   their  own  act,  lies  for  the   time   at  their 
mercy.    Their  fair  professions  are  forgotten.    They 
nowhere    set    up   justice,    but    everywhere    impose 
their  power  and  exploit  everything  for  their  own 
use  and  aggrandizement ;  and  the  peoples  of  con- 
quered provinces  are  invited  to  be  free  under  their 
dominion.     Are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that 
they  would  do  the  same  things  at  their  Western 
front  if  they  were  not  there  face  to  face  with  the 
armies  whom  even  their  countless  divisions  cannot 
overcome?     If,  when  they  have  felt  their  check  to 
be  final,  they  should  propose  favourable  and  equit- 
able terms  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  France  and 
Italy,  could  they  blame  us  if  we  conclude  that  they 
did  so  only  to  assure  themselves  of  a  free  hand  in 
Russia  and  the  East  ?     Their  purpose  is  undoubt- 
edly  to   make   all   the  Slavic  peoples,  all   the  free 
and  ambitious  nations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  all 
the   lands   that    Turkey   has    dominated   and    mis- 
ruled, subject  to  their  will  and  ambition  and  build 
upon    that    dominion    an    Empire    of    force    upon 
which    they    fancy    that    they    can    then    erect    an 
Empire    of    gain    and    commercial    supremacy — an 
Empire  as  hostile  to  the  Americas  as  to  the  Europe 
which  it  will  overawe — an  Empire  which  will  ulti- 
mately master  Persia,  India,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Far   East.     In   such   a  programme  our  ideals,   the 
ideals   of    justice    and   humanity    and    liberty,    the 
principle   of  the  free  self-determination   of  nations 
upon  which  all  the  modern  world  insists,  can  play 
no  part.    They  are  rejected  for  the  ideals  of  power, 
for   the    principle   that    the   strong    must   rule    the 
weak,    that    trade   must    follow    the    flag    whether 
those  to  whom  it  is  taken  welcome  it  or  not,  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  be  made  subjects 
to  the  patronage   and   overlordship   of  those   who 
have   the   power  to   enforce   it.     That   programme 
once  carried  out,  America  and  all  who  care  or  dare 
to  stand  with  her  must  arm  and  prepare  themselves 
to  contest  the  mastery  of  the  world,  a  mastery  in 
which   the   rights  of   common   men,   the   rights   of 
women,   and   of   all   who  are   weak,   must   for  the 
time  being  be  trodden  under  foot  and  disregarded, 
and   the   old,   age-long   struggle    for    freedom    and 
right  begin  again  at  its  beginning.    Everything  that 
America  has  lived   for  and   loved  and  grown  great 
to  vindicate  and  bring  to  a  glorious  realization  will 
have  fallen  in  utter  ruin,  and  the  gates  of  mercy 
once   more  will   be   pitilessly   shut   upon   mankind. 
The  thing  is  preposterous  and  impossible ;  and  yet 
is  not  that  what  the  whole  course  and  action  of 
the  German  armies  has  meant  wherever  they  have 
moved  ?     I   do   not   wish  even   in   this  moment    of 
utter  disillusionment   to  judge  harshly  or  unright- 
eously.   I  judge  only  what  the  German  arms  have 
accomplished  with  unpitying  thoroughness  through- 


out every  fair  region  they  have  touched.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do?  For  myself  I  am  ready, 
ready  still,  ready  even  now,  to  discuss  a  fair  and 
just  and  honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is  sin- 
cerely proposed — a  peace  in  which  the  strong  and 
the  weak  should  fare  alike.  But  the  answer  when 
I  proposed  such  a  peace  came  from  the  German 
commanders  in  Russia,  and  I  cannot  mistake  the 
meaning  of  the  answer.  I  accept  the  challenge. 
I  know  that  you  accept  it.  All  the  world  shall 
know  that  you  accept  it.  It  shall  appear  in  the 
utter  sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness  with  which  we 
shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all  that  we  have 
to  redeem  the  world  and  make  it-  fit  for  free  men 
hke  ourselves  to  live  in.  This  now  is  the  meaning 
of  all  that  we  do.  Let  everything  that  we  say, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  everything  that  we  hence- 
forth plan  and  accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  re- 
sponse till  the  majesty  and  might  of  our  concerted 
power  shall  fill  the  thought  and  utterly  defeat  the 
force  of  those  who  flout  and  misprize  what  we 
honor  and  hold  dear.  Germany  has  once  more 
said  that  force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide 
whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  whether  right  as  America  conceives  it,  or 
dominion  as  she  conceives  it,  shall  determine  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  There  is  therefore  but  one 
response  possible  from  us;  force,  force  to  the  ut- 
most, force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous 
and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make  right  the 
law  of  the  world  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion 
down  in  the  dust." 

(h)  President  Wilson's  Mount  Vernon  ad- 
dress.— On  Independence  Day,  July  4,  1918,  the 
president  made  another  important  address  to  a 
large  gathering  at  Mount  Vernon.  To  this  audi- 
ence, which  included  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  he 
said: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  my 

Fellow-citizens, 

"I  am  happy  to  draw  apart  with  you  to  this 
quiet  place  of  old  counsel  in  order  to  speak  a 
little  of  the  meaning  of  this  day  of  our  nation's  in- 
dependence. The  place  seems  very  still  and  re- 
mote. It  is  as  serene  and  untouched  by  the  hurry 
of  the  world  as  it  was  in  those  great  days  long 
ago  when  General  Washington  was  here  and  held 
leisurely  conference  with  the  men  who  were  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  creation  of  a  nation. 
From  those  gentle  slopes  they  looked  out  upon  the 
world  and  saw  it  whole,  saw  it  with  the  light  of 
the  future  upon  it,  saw  it  with  modern  eyes  that 
turned  away  from  a  past  which  men  of  liberated 
spirits  could  no  longer  endure.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  wc  cannot  feel  even  here,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  this  sacred  tomb,  that  this  is  a  place 
of  death.  It  was  a  place  of  achievement.  A  great 
promise  that  was  meant  for  all  mankind  was  here 
given  plan  and  reality.  The  associations  by  which 
we  are  here  surrounded  are  the  inspiriting  associa- 
tions of  that  noble  death  which  is  only  a  glorious 
consummation.  .  .  .  We  here  in  America  believe 
our  participation  in  this  present  war  to  be  only  the 
fruitage  of  what  they  planted.  Our  case  differs 
from  theirs  only  in  this,  that  it  is  our  inestimable 
privilege  to  concert  with  men  out  of  ever>'  nation 
what  shall  make  not  only  the  liberties  of  .America 
secure,  but  the  liberties  of  every  other  people  as 
well.  ...  On  the  one  hand  stand  the  peoples  of  the 
world — not  only  the  pcoi)les  actually  engaged,  but 
many  others  also  who  suffer  under  mastery  but 
cannot  act;  peoples  of  many  races  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world — the  people  of  stricken   Russia 
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still  among  the  rest,  though  they  are  for  the  mo- 
ment unorganized  and  helpless.  Opposed  to  them, 
masters  of  many  armies,  stands  an  isolated  friend- 
less group  of  Governments  who  speak  no  common 
purpose,  but  only  selfish  ambitions  of  their  own  by 
which  none  can  profit  but  themselves,  and  whose 
people  are  fuel  in  their  hands — Governments  which 
fear  their  people  and  yet  are  for  the  time  their 
sovereign  lords,  making  every  choice  for  them  and 
disposing  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  as  they  will,  as 
well  as  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every  people  who 
fall  under  their  power — Governments  clothed  with 
the  strange  trappings  and  primitive  authority  of  an 
age  that  is  altogether  alien  and  hostile  to  our  own. 
The  past  and  the  present  are  in  deadly  grapple, 
and  the  peoples  of   the  world  are  being  done  to 
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death  between  them.  There  can  be  but  one  issue. 
The  settlement  must  be  final.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  No  halfway  decision  would  be  toler- 
able. No  halfway  decision  is  conceivable.  These 
are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of 
the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded 
them  before  there  can  be  peace:  first,  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can 
separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently, 
destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  im- 
potence. 

"Second,  the  settlement  of  every  question,  whether 
of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrange- 
ment, or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the 
people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the 
basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any 
other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  different 
settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influ- 


ence or  mastery.  Third,  the  consent  of  all  nations 
to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other 
by  the  same  principles  of  honour  and  of  respect 
for  the  common  law  of  civilized  society  that  gov- 
ern the  individual  citizens  of  all  modern  States  in 
their  relations  with  one  another,  to  the  end  that  all 
promises  and  covenants  may  be  sacredly  ob- 
served, no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched, 
no  selfish  injuries  wrought  with  impunity,  and  a 
mutual  trust  established  upon  the  handsome  foun- 
dation of  a  mutual  respect  for  right.  Fourth,  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  of  peace  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of 
free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and 
serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by 
affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to  which 
all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  international 
readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon 
by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanc- 
tioned. These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a 
single  sentence.  What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law, 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind.  These 
great  ends  cannot  be  achieved  by  debating  and 
seeking  to  reconcile  and  accommodate  what  states- 
men may  wish,  with  their  projects  for  balances  of 
power  and  of  national  opportunity.  They  can  be 
realized  only  by  the  determination  of  what  the 
thinking  peoples  of  the  world  desire,  with  their 
longing  hope  for  justice  and  for  social  freedom  and 
opportunity.  I  can  fancy  that  the  air  of  this  place 
carries  the  accents  of  such  principles  with  a  pe- 
culiar kindness.  Here  were  started  forces  which 
the  great  nation  against  which  they  were  primarily 
directed  at  first  regarded  as  a  revolt  against  its 
rightful  authority,  but  which  it  has  long  since  seen 
to  have  been  a  step  in  the  liberation  of  its  own 
people  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  stand  here  now  to  speak — speak 
proudly  and  with  confident  hope — of  the  spread  of 
this  revolt,  this  liberation,  to  the  great  stage  of  the 
world  itself.  The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have 
aroused  forces  they  knew  little  of,  forces  which 
once  roused  can  never  be  crushed  to  earth  again, 
for  they  have  at  their  heart  an  inspiration  and  a 
purpose  which  are  breathless  and  of  the  very  stuff 
of  triumph." 

(i)  Austrian  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
Mount  Vernon  address. — To  President  Wilson's 
Mount  Vernon  address.  Count  Burian,  who  had 
succeeded  Czernin  as  foreign  minister  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  replied  on  July   i6,  as  follows: 

"In  the  midst  of  the  terrible,  yet  in  every  thea- 
tre successful,  struggle  that  the  Central  Powers 
are  waging  for  their  defence  they  are  aiming  at 
nothing  save  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  will  for 
peace.  If  we  collect  all  statements  in  regard  to 
war  aims  that  emanate  from  the  camp  of  our  ad- 
versaries we  perceive  three  groups  of  objects  with 
which  it  is  sought  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  outpouring  of  blood.  Ideals  of  humanity  are 
to  be  realized.  Freedom  is  to  be  established  for 
all  peoples,  which  are  to  form  a  world-alliance, 
and  for  the  future  settle  their  differences,  not  by 
arms,  but  arbitration.  All  domination  of  one  by 
the  other  must  be  eliminated.  Various  territorial 
alterations  are  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Central  Powers.  These  intentions  of  annexation 
have  been  for  the  most  part  well  known,  though 
with  variations.  But  beyond  this  there  is  the  de- 
sign, particularly  in  regard  to  Austria-Hungary,  to 
undertake  internal  dismemberment  in  order  to 
form  new  State  entities.     Finally,  our  enemies  wish 
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to  exact  atonement  and  to  punish  us  for  our  mis- 
deeds. They  desire  our  humihation  and  repentance 
for  having  dared  to  defend  ourselves,  above  all, 
effectively,  against  their  attacks.  Our  capacity  for 
defence  is  termed  militarism,  and  must  conse- 
quently be  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  the  sole  ob- 
jects that  really  divide  the  belligerent  parties  are 
those  of  a  territorial  character.  We  ourselves  wish 
to  stand  for  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  for 
justice,  freedom,  honour,  international  peace  and 
equality  of  rights — for  all  these  demands  of  poHt- 
ical  opinion  consonant  with  the  times,  in  regard 
to  which  we  do  not  need  to  be  instructed.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the 
general  principles  declared  by  the  statesmen  on 
both  sides.  Nor  will  Mr.  Wilson's  four  new  points 
of  July  4th,  apart  from  some  e.xaggerations,  pro- 
voke opposition  on  our  part ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
can  thoroughly  and  warmly  approve  them.  No 
one  refuses  this  homage  to  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
or  to  furnish  his  co-operation.  However,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  that,  but  of  what  is  understood  by 
these  'goods  of  humanity.'  ...  If  our  adversa- 
ries keep  on  demanding  expiation  for  wrongs  com- 
mitted, and  'restorations,'  that  is, a  claim  which 
we  can  make  against  them  with  far  more  justifi- 
cation. For  we  are  the  attacked,  and  the  losses 
caused  us  are  the  first  that  ought  to  be  made  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
territorial  demands  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Tren- 
tino,  Trieste,  the  German  colonies,  and  so  on,  are 
put  forward  appears  insuperable.  This  is  the  limit 
of  our  readiness  for  peace,  which  can  permit  every- 
thing to  be  discussed  save  our  own  inalienable 
possessions.  From  Austria-Hungary  the  enemy 
not  only  desires  to  sever  what  he  covets  for  him- 
self, but  the  internal  structure  of  the  Monarchy 
is  to  be  attacked,  and  so  far  as  possible  it  is  to 
be  dissolved  into  its  constituent  parts.  When  it 
was  recognized  that  the  other  instruments  of  war. 
no  longer  sufficed  for  our  overthrow,  there  was  a 
sudden  immense  increase  of  interest  in  our  internal 
affairs.  .  .  .  This  is  easily  recognized  from  the  dil- 
ettante and  superficial  manner  in  which  these  com- 
plicated problems  are  discussed  and  'solved'  on 
the  enemy  side.  .  .  .  Our  'enemies  want  to  cripple 
and  render  us  powerless  internally  by  their  agita- 
tion-offensive (Verhetzungsoffensive),  and  they 
would  destroy  our  powerful  organization  in  order 
to  make  the  weak  portions  subservient  to  certain 
of  their  own  objects.  ...  In  this  they  will  never 
succeed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  further  with 
this  method  of  fighting;  our  peoples  reject  it  with 
indignation.  May  it  be  branded  for  all  time!  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  understand,  when  in  public  dis- 
cussion the  work  of  diplomacy  and  the  work  of 
war  are  frequently  regarded  as  two  foreign  ideas 
in  conflict,  as  two  operations  that  follow  on  one 
another,  and  condition  one  another,  but  do  not 
proceed  together,  and  can  be  applied  alternately. 
Prosecution  of  the  war  and  diplomacy  during  war 
serve  the  same  purpose;  they  cannot  exclude  one 
another.  Diplomatic  activity  will  at  every  step 
pay  proper  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
campaign  results  will  be  decisive  for  its  work,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  diplomacy  to 
be  continually  on  the  lookout  and  to  note  the  pos- 
sibilities of  effective  action.  In  this  and  no  other 
ficht  is  to  be  regarded  the  readiness  for  peace  of 
the  Central  Powers.  ...  In  such  trying  and  fate- 
ful hours  the  bulwark  of  our  confidence  is  formed, 
as  before,  by  our  war  alliances,  which  uniformly 
pursue  the  same  aims  of  defence,  especially  our 
old  alliance  with  the  German  Empire,  which  has 
proved  itself  beneficent  in  peace  as  in  war,  and 


which,  in  accordance  with  the  undivided  will  of 
the  peoples  protected  by  it,  should  provide  in  the 
future  also  the  assured  means  for  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  with  united  energy  from  the  world-crisis, 
and  then  with  powerful  reciprocal  support  enable 
us  to  set  out  upon  reconstruction  and  the  glad  and 
hopeful  return  to  peaceful  and  secure  national  and 
economic  life.  .  .  .  What  we  declared  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1 916,  is  to-day  still  expressive  of  our  views. 
Even  if  fearful  events  have  since  then  made  enor- 
mous alterations  in  the  face  of  the  world,  we  still 
pursue,  as  we  did  then,  our  defensive  struggle,  hal- 
lowed by  countless  sacrifices,  but  always  ready  for 
an  understanding  that  assures  the  honour,  exist- 
ence, and  freedom  for  development  of  our  peoples. 
.  .  .  Finally  may  be  recalled  the  words  of  our 
noble  ruler  in  his  answer  to  the  Peace  Note  of  the 
Holy  Father  of  August  ist  last  year  [see  Papacy: 
1Q15-1917]:  'We  str.ve  for  a  peace  freeing  the 
future  life  of  the  nations  from  hatred  and  lust 
for  revenge,  and  assuring  them  for  generations  to 
come  against  the  employment  of  armed  strength.'  " 

(j)  Speech  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil. — On  August 
20,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Solf,  the  German  colonial  minis- 
ter, delivered  a  long  speech  before  the  Reichstag 
in  which  he  attacked  the  Allied  attitude  on  peace, 
declared  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Germany 
to  retain  Belgium,  and  defended  Germany's  East- 
ern policy.  He  declared  further  that  the  Allies 
were  waging  a  war  for  plunder  and  glory  and 
were  carried  away  by  arrogance.  To  this  speech 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  replied  on  Aug.  23,  1918,  in 
the   following   address: 

"[The  speech]  is  a  great  improvement,  from  one 
point  of  view,  for  there  is  a  different  tone  from 
anything  that  has  yet  come  from  the  Germans. 
If  it  be  genuine — with  a  very  large  'if — it  is  a 
first  step  to  a  return  to  sanity.  Dr.  Solf  makes 
some  astonishing  statements  about  the  Pan-Ger- 
mans not  influencing  the  Government,  and  this  fol- 
lows on  the  morrow  of  the  dismissal  of  Herr  von 
Kiihlmann  because  he  quarrelled  with  the  Pan- 
Germans.  The  phrase  employed  by  Dr.  Solf  with 
regard  to  Belgium  is  very  much  in  advance  of  any- 
thing previously  said  about  that  country.  The 
words  'We  do  not  intend  to  retain  Belgium  in 
any  form  whatsoever,'  and  so  on,  are  far  more 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  they  go,  than  anything  that 
has  gone  before,  except  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Solf 
says  in  connection  with  them  that  'the  Chancellor 
declared  last  month,'  etc.  The  Chancellor  did 
make  a  statement  of  a  very  general  kind,  which  he 
was  forced  to  alter  afterwards.  If,  therefore,  Dr. 
Solf's  statements  are  merely  a  paraphrase  of  the 
earlier  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  they  amount  to 
very  little  indeed.  Besides,  there  is  no  promise  of 
reparation  or  security  for  the  future.  If,  however, 
Dr.  Solf's  statement  is  to  be  regarded  as  apart 
from  that  made  by  the  Chancellor  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  constitutes  an  advance.  The  Colonial 
Minister's  utterances  concerning  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty  are  the  most  ingenious  part  of  his  speech. 
In  effect  he  said  that  the  treaty  is  a  temporary 
measure,  designed  to  build  up  independent  States 
on  the  basis  of  nationality.  There  is  not  really 
any  ground  for  that  assertion.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  heard  that  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty  was  temporary.  It  has  always  been  treated 
as  the  first-fruit  of  the  war.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  ground  to  suggest  that  it  was  part  of 
Germany's  policy  to  set  up  really  independent 
States.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  deputation — com- 
posed chiefly  of  Germans — went  to  the  Emperor 
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from  Esthonia  and  ekewherc  to  ask  for  annexation 
the  reply  was  that  the  request  would  be  benevo- 
lently considered.  The  policy  of  Germany  is  not 
actually  to  annex  these  States,  but  to  get  them 
completely  within  her  orbit  and  under  her  control. 
These  States  have  been  territorially  constituted  for 
this  purpose.  They  have  no  homogeneous  popula- 
tion, and  so  always  constitute  a  condition  ot  un- 
stable equilibrium.  Weak  States  have  been  set  up 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  under  the  control  of 
Germany.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  half-clever 
thing  that  German  statesmen  delight  in.  I  recog- 
nize the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Solf's  defence  of  the  Brest 
Treaty,  but  on  e.xamination  it  is  utterly  insincere. 
We  now  come  to  the  German  colonies.  Dr.  Solf 
is  very  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  German 
rule  is  inhumane.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
knowing  the  facts  will  accept  his  opinion.  The 
British  Government  has  collected  information  on 
that  subject,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a 
Bluebook  about  German  rule  in  the  colonies.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  accept  Dr.  Solf's  doctrine  that  the  Ger- 
mans wanted  a  peaceful  African  empire.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  at  any  rate  one  important  sec- 
tion of  German  thought  advocated  a  German 
African  empire  to  dominate  Africa  militarily,  and 
furnish  a  great  store  for  the  military  purposes  of 
the  German  Empire.  That  is  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  coastal  ports  would  be 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  British  Empire  and  of 
importance  to  Germany.  When  Dr.  Solf  says  that 
Mr.  Balfour,  or  any  British  statesman,  has  defi- 
nitely proposed  the.  annexation  of  the  African 
colonies  to  the  British  Empire  that  is  inaccurate. 
'No  such  proposal  has  ever  been  made.  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  others  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Germany  to  resume  control  of  her  colonies.  Be- 
yond that  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  gone.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
the  future  of  the  German  colonies  would  be  de- 
cided at  the  Peace  Conference.  Clearly  a  great 
world  issue  cannot  be  settled  by  .  .  .  [Great  Brit- 
ain] alone.  It  has  to  be  settled  in  concert  with 
her  Allies.  Dr.  Solf's  peroration  comprises  re- 
marks about  common  sense,  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  so  on.  These  are  general  propositions  with 
which  everyone  in  this  country  has  always  agreed. 
Their  force  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fact  that, 
until  the  tide  of  war  appeared  to  change,  we  heard 
nothing  about  such  doctrines.  We  all  remember 
the  stuff  about  the  glories  of  war,  its  educative  ef- 
fect, and  such  diabolical  trash.  But  just  after  the 
beginning  of  the  German  offensive  we  remember 
the  outbreak  all  over  Germany  of  the  old  demand 
for  world  domination.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  this  in  the  German  press.  All  this  sudden  talk 
of  anxiety  for  peace,  if  sincere,  shows  that  Dr. 
Solf  is  either  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion  or 
almost  alone  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  I  am 
a  vehement  advocate  of  peace,  but  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  it  is  not  obtainable  with- 
out victory  and  the  acknowledgment  by  Germany 
of  her  defeat." 

(k)    Austria's    September    peace    proposal. — 

Since  early  in  IQ17,  Austrian  statesmen  had  been 
making  efforts  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse 
into  which  they  had  brought  the  empire.  Such 
was  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  Emperor 
Karl  through  Prince  Sixte  (see  above:  igiy:  XI. 
Efforts  toward  peace:  j)  and  such  were  indirect 
conversations,  entered  into  later  in  IQ17  with 
Alexandre  Ribot,  the  then  premier  of  France. 
These  efforts  toward  i>eace  had  come  to  nothing, 
and  in  May,  1918,  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  with 


Germany  was  made.  The  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment provided  for  a  unified  military  system  for  the 
two  empires,  and  a  closer  economic  union.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  was  slowly  but  surely 
crumbling.  The  heterogeneous  nationalities  of 
which  it  was  composed  had  not  enough  cohesive 
power  to  enable  them  to  hold  together  under  the 
long  strain  of  the  protracted  war.  Strikes  and 
riots  attested  not  only  to  the  mi.sery  of  the  popu- 
lation, caused  by  scarcity  of  food,  but  also  that 
political  discontent  was  rife.  National  jealousies 
were  accentuated,  and  everywhere  among  the  sub- 
ordinate nationalities  hopes  of  independence  grew 
high.  The  Poles  were  offended  by  the  assignment 
of  Cholm  to  Ukraine.  The  Croats  leaned  more 
and  more  to  separatism.  The  Czechs  became  rap- 
idly bolder,  finally  declared  their  independence,  and 
were  recognized  by  the  allies.  The  authorities 
strove  vainly  to  keep  order.  Martial  law  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Croatia ;  imprisonment  of  nationalist 
leaders;  suppression  of  nationalist  publications 
were  all  of  no  avail.  Once  the  Allied  successes  in 
July  and  August  on  the  western  front  proved  that 
a  victorious  peace  for  the  Central  Powers  was  an 
event  not  to  be  soon  looked  for,  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy lost  hop^,  and  on  September  14,  addressed 
a  circular  note  to  all  the  belligerent  powers,  in 
which  a  peace  conference  was  again  asked  for.  This 
note   was  as  follows: 

"The  peace  offer  which  the  powers  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  addressed  to  their  opponents  on 
Dec.  12,  1916,  and  the  conciliatory  basic  ideas  of 
which  they  have  never  given  up,  signifies,  despite 
the  rejection  which  it  experienced,  an  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  this  war.  In  contrast  to 
the  first  two  and  a  half  war  years,  the  question  of 
peace  has  from  that  moment  been  the  centre  of 
European,  aye,  of  world,  discussion,  and  dominates 
it  in  ever-increasing  measure.  Almost  all  the  bel- 
ligerent States  have  in  turn  again  and  again  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  question  of  peace,  its 
prerequisites  and  conditions.  The  line  of  develop- 
ment of  this  discussion,  however,  has  not  been 
uniform  and  steady.  The  basic  standpoint  changed 
under  the  influence  of  the  military  and  political 
position,  and  hitherto,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  led 
to  a  tangible  general  result  that  could  be  utilized. 
.  .  .  While,  for  example,  the  reply  of  the  Allies  to 
President  Wilson  made  demands  which  amounted 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  a 
diminution  and  a  deep  internal  transformation  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  Tur- 
kish European  ownership,  these  demands,  the  real- 
ization of  which  was  based  on  the  supposition  of 
an  overwhelming  victory,  were  later  modified  in 
many  declarations  from  official  Entente  quarters, 
or  in  part  were  dropped.  Thus,  in  a  declaration 
made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  a  year  ago. 
Secretary  Balfour  expressly  recognized  that  Aus- 
tria-Hungary must  itself  solve  its  internal  prob- 
lems, and  that  none  could  impose  a  Constitution 
upon  Germany  from  the  outside.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  declared  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that 
it  was  not  one  of  the  Allies'  war  aims  to  partition 
Austria-Hungary,  to  rob  the  Ottoman  Empire  of 
its  Turkish  provinces,  or  to  reform  Germany  in- 
ternally. It  may  also  be  considered  symptomatic 
that  in  December,  191 7,  Mr.  Balfour  categorically 
repudiated  the  assumption  that  British  policy  had 
ever  engaged  itself  for  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  out  of  the  territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Central  Powers  leave  it 
in  no  doubt  that  they  are  only  waging  a  war  of 
defense  for  the  integrity  and  the  security  of  their 
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territories.  Far  more  outspoken  than  in  the  do- 
main of  concrete  war  aims  has  the  rapprochement 
of  conceptions  proceeded  regarding  those  guiding 
lines  upon  the  basis  of  which  peace  shall  be  con- 
cluded and  the  future  order  of  Europe  and  the 
world  built  up.  In  this  direction  President  Wilson 
in  his  speeches  of  Feb.  12  and  July  4  of  this  year 
has  formulated  principles  which  have  not  encoun- 
tered contradiction  on  the  part  of  his  allies,  and 
the  far-reaching  application  of  which  is  likely  to 
meet  with  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  also,  pre-supposing  that 
this  apphcation  is  general  and  reconcilable  with 
the  vital  interests  of  the  States  concerned.  ...  To 
an  unprejudiced  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  all  the  belligerent  States,  without  excep- 
tion, the  desire  for  a  peace  of  understanding  has 
been  enormously  strengthened ;  that  the  conviction 
is  increasingly  spreading  that  the  further  continu- 
ance of  the  bloody  struggle  must  transform  Eu- 
rope into  ruins  and  into  a  state  of  e.xhaustion  that 
will  mar  its  development  for  decades  to  come,  and 
this  without  any  guarantee  of  thereby  bringing 
about  that  decision  by  arms  which  has  been  vainly 
striven  after  by  both  sides  in  four  years  filled 
with  enormous  sacrifices,  sufferings,  and  exertions. 
In  what  manner,  however,  can  the  way  be  paved 
for  an  understanding,  and  an  understanding  finally 
attained?  Is  there  any  serious  prospect  whatever 
of  reaching  this  aim  by  continuing  the  discussion 
of  the  peace  problem  in  the  way  hitherto  followed? 
We  have  not  the  courage  to  answer  the  latter 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  discussion  from 
one  public  tribune  to  another,  as  has  hitherto  taken 
place  between  statesmen  of  the  various  countries, 
was  really  only  a  series  of  monologues.  It  lacked, 
above  everything,  directness.  Speech  and  counter- 
speech  did  not  fit  into  each  other.  The  speakers 
spoke  over  one  another's  heads.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  publicity  and  the  ground  of  these 
discussions  which  robbed  them  of  the  possibility 
of  fruitful  progress.  In  all  public  statements  of 
this  nature  a  form  of  eloquence  is  used  which  reck- 
ons with  the  effect  at  great  distances  and  on  the 
masses.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  however, 
one  thereby  increases  the  distance  of  the  oppon- 
ents' conception,  produces  misunderstandings  which 
take  root  and  are  not  removed  and  makes  the 
frank  exchange  of  ideas  more  difficult.  Every 
pronouncement  of  leading  statesmen  is  directly 
after  its  delivery  and  before  the  authoritative  quar- 
ters of  the  opposite  side  can  reply  to  it,  made  the 
subject  of  passionate  or  exaggerated  discussion  of 
irresponsible  elements.  But  anxiety  lest  they 
should  endanger  the  interests  of  their  arms  by 
unfavorably  influencing  feeling  at  home,  and  lest 
they  prematurely  betray  their  own  ultimate  inten- 
tions, also  causes  the  responsible  statesmen  them- 
selves to  strike  a  higher  tone  and  stubbornly  to 
adhere  to  extreme  standpoints.  If,  therefore,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  see  whether  the  basis  exists  for 
an  understanding  calculated  to  deliver  Europe 
from  the  catastrophe  of  the  suicidal  continuation 
of  the  struggle,  then,  in  any  case,  another  method 
should  be  chosen  which  renders  possible  a  direct, 
verbal  discussion  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments,  and  only  between  them.  The 
opposing  conceptions  of  individual  belligerent 
States  would  likewise  have  to  form  the  subject  of 
such  a  discussion,  for  mutual  enlightenment,  as 
well  as  the  general  principles  that  shall  serve  as 
the  basis  for  peace  and  the  future  relations  of  the 
States  to  one  another,  and  regarding  which,  in  the 
first  place,  an  accord  can  be  sought  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success.     As  soon  as  an  apreemcnt  were 


reached  on  the  fundamental  principles,  an  attempt 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions concretely  to  apply  them  to  individual 
peace  questions,  and  thereby  bring  about  their 
solution.  We  venture  to  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  belligerents  to  such 
an  exchange  of  views.  The  war  activities  would 
experience  no  interruption.  The  discussions,  too, 
would  only  go  so  far  as  was  considered  by  the  par- 
ticipants to  offer  a  prospect  of  success.  .  .  .  The 
Royal  and  Imperial  Government  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  propose  to  the  Governments  of  all  the 
belligerent  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  confiden- 
tial and  unbinding  discussion  on  the  basic  princi- 
ples for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  a  place  in  a 
neutral  country  and  at  a  near  date  that  would  yet 
have  to  be  agreed  upon — delegates  who  were 
charged  to  make  known  to  one  another  the  con- 
ception of  their  Governments  regarding  those  prin- 
ciples and  to  receive  analogous  communications,  as 
well  as  to  request  and  give  frank  and  candid  ex- 
planations on  all  those  points  which  need  to  be 
precisely  defined.  The  Royal  and  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  the  honor  to  request  the  Government 
of ,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  your  Excel- 
lency, to  bring  this  communication  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Government  of  ." 

The  names  of  the  intermediary  Government  and 
of  that  addressed  in  the  particular  note  dispatched 
are  left  blank. 

At  the  same  time  an  appeal  for  intercession  was 
made  to  the  pope,  to  which,  however,  no  response 
was  made. 

(1)  President  Wilson's  reply  to  Austrian  peace 
proposal. — The  Allies,  without  exception,  refused 
to  consider  the  Austrian  peace  proposal  of  Sept.  14, 
1918.  The  United  States  alone  made  a  formal  reply, 
through  the  ambassador  to  Sweden,  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  that 
there  is  only  one  reply  it  can  make  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  It 
has  repeatedly  and  with  entire  candour  stated  the 
terms  upon  which  the  United  States  would  consider 
peace,  and  can  and  will  entertain  no  proposal  for 
conference  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  it  has 
made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain." 

This  reply  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Allies. 

On  September  7,  President  Wilson  delivered  an 
address  in  New  York  in  which  he  summed  up,  in 
general,  the  conditions  under  which  peace  could 
be  made.     He  said,  in  part: 

"The  war  has  lasted  more  than  four  years,  and 
the  whole  world  has  been  drawn  into  it.  The  com- 
mon will  of  mankind  has  been  substituted  for  the 
particular  purposes  of  individual  States.  Individual 
statesmen  may  have  started  the  conflict,  but  neither 
they  nor  their  opponents  can  stop  it  as  they  please. 
It  has  become  a  peoples'  war,  and  peoples  of  all 
sorts  and  races,  of  every  degree  of  power  and  va- 
riety of  fortune,  are  involved  in  its  sweeping  proc- 
esses of  change  and  settlement.  We  came  into  it 
when  its  character  had  become  fully  defined  and  it 
was  plain  that  no  nation  could  stand  apart  or  be  in- 
different to  its  outcome.  .  .  .  The  air  was  clear  about 
us.  We  saw  things  in  theit  full,  convincing  propor- 
tions as  they  were,  and  wc  have  seen  them  with 
steady  eyes  and  unchanging  comprehension  ever 
since.  We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  as  facts, 
not  as  any  group  of  men  cither  here  or  elsewhere 
had  defined  fhcm,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome 
which    does    not   squarely    meet    and   settle    them. 
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The  issues  are  these:    Shall  the  military  power  of 
any    nation    or    uroup    of    nations   be    suffered    to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  peoples  over  whom  they 
have   no    ri^ht    to   rule   except   the   riiiht   of   force? 
Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  vvron^  weak  nations 
and    make    them    subject    to    their    purposes    and 
interest?      Shall    peoples   be   ruled   and    dominated 
even    in    their    own    internal    affairs    by    arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  force  or  by   their   own  will   and 
choice?      Shall    there    be    a    common    standard    of 
rif^ht  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations,  or 
shall  the  strong;  do  as  they  will  and  the  weak  suffer 
without   redress?     Shall   the  assertion   of   right   be 
haphazard  and  by  casual  alliance,  or  shall  there  be 
a  common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of  com- 
mon  rights?     No  man,  no  group  of  men,  choose 
these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  struggle.    They  are  the 
issues  of  it,  and  they  must  be  sett!ed — by  no  ar- 
rangement or  compromise  or  adjustment  of  interests, 
but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full  and 
unequivocal   acceptance   of    the   principle    that   the 
interest  of  the  weakest  is  as  sacred  as  the  interest 
of  the  strongest.     This  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  a  permanent  peace,  if  we  speak  sincerely, 
intelligently,  and  with  a  real  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  matter  we  deal  with.  ...  If  it  be 
indeed    and    in    truth   the    common    object    of   the 
Governments  associated  against  Germany  and  of  the 
nations  whom  they  govern,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
to  achieve  by  the  coming  settlements  a  secure  and 
lasting  peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit 
down  at  the  peace  table  shall  come  ready  and  will- 
ing   to    pay    the   price,   the    only    price,    that    will 
procure   it,   and   ready   and   willing   also   to   create 
in  some  virile  fashion  the  only  instrumentality  by 
which  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the  agreements 
of  the  peace  will  be  honoured  and  fulfilled.     That 
price    is   impartial    justice    in    every    form    of    the 
settlement,    no    matter    whose    interest    is    crossed, 
and  not  only  impartial  justice,  but  also  the  satis- 
faction   of    the    several    peoples    whose    fortunes 
are  dealt  with.     That  indispensable  instrumentality 
is  a   League  of   Nations,   formed   under   covenants 
that  will  be  efficacious.     Without  such   an  instru- 
mentality by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be 
guaranteed,  peace  will  rest  in  part  upon  the  word 
of  outlaws,  and  only  upon  that  word.  ...     As  I 
see  it,  the  constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations 
and  the   clear  definition   of  its  objects   must   be  a 
part,  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace 
settlement   itself.     It   cannot   be   formed   now.     If 
formed   now,   it   would   be   merely   a   new   alliance 
confined  to  the  nations  associated  against  a  com- 
mon  enemy.      It    is    not    likely    that    it    could    be 
formed   after    the    settlement.      It   is   necessary    to 
guarantee  the  peace,  and  the  peace  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed as  an  afterthought.     The  reason — to  speak 
in  plain  terms  again — why  it  must  be  guaranteed 
is  that   there   will  be  parties   to   the  peace   whose 
promises   have   proved    untrustworthy,   and   means 
must  be  found  in  connection  with  the  peace  settle- 
ment  itself   to   remove   that   source    of    insecurity. 
It  would  be   folly   to   leave   the  guarantee   to   the 
subsequent   voluntary   action   of   the   Governments 
we  have  seen  destroy  Russia  and  deceive  Rumania. 
But  these  general  terms  do  not  disclose  the  whole 
matter.     Some   details   are   needed   to   make   them 
sound  less  like  a  thesis  and  more  like  a  practical 
programme.     These,   then,   are   some    of   the   par- 
ticulars, and  I   state   them   with   the   greater   con- 
fidence  because   I    can   state   them   authoritatively 
as    representing    this    Government's    interpretation 
of  its  own  duty   with  regard  to   peace: — (i)   The 
impartial   justice  meted  out  must   involve   no  dis- 
crimination between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be 


just  and   those  to  whom   we  do  not   wish  to   be 
just.     It  must  be  a  justice  that  knows  no  favour- 
ites and  knows  no  standards  but  the  equal   rights 
of  the  several  peoples  concerned.      (2)   No   special 
or  separate  interests  of  any   single  nation   or  any 
group   of   nations  can   be   made   the   basis   of   any 
part  of  the  settlement  which  is  not  consistent  with 
the  common  interest  of  all.     (3)  There  can  be  no 
leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covenants  and  under- 
standings within  the  general  and  common  family  of 
the  League  of  Nations.     (4)  And,  more  specifically, 
there  can  be  no  special  selfish  economic  combina- 
tions within  the  League  and  no  employment  of  any 
form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion,  except  as  the 
power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclusion  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested  in  the  League 
of    Nations    itself    as    a    means    of    discipline    and 
control.       (s)     All    international    agreements    and 
treaties   of   every    kind    must    be    made   known   in 
their  entirety   to   the    rest   of   the   world.     Special 
alliances  and  economic  rivalries  and  hostilities  have 
been  the  prolific  source  in  the  modern  world  of  the 
plans  and  passions  that  produce  war.     It  would  be 
an  insincere  as  well  as  an  insecure  peace  that  did  not 
exclude   them   in   definite   and   binding   terms.  .  .  . 
In    the    same    sentence    in    which    I    say    that    the 
United  States  vvill   enter   into   no   special   arrange- 
ments or  understandings  with  particular  nations,  let 
me   say    also    that   the    United    States   is   prepared 
to   assume   its  full   share  of   responsibility   for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  covenants  and  under- 
standings upon  which  peace  must  henceforth  rest. 
We  still  read  Washington's  immortal  warning  against 
'entangling  alliances'  with   full   comprehension   and 
an  answering  purpose.    But  only  special  and  limited 
alliances    entangle,    and    we    recognize    and   accept 
the  duty  of  a  new  day  in  which  we  are  permitted 
to  hope  for  a  general  alliance  which  will  avoid  en- 
tanglements  and    clear    the    air    of   the    world   for 
common    understandings   and    the    maintenance    of 
common    rights.      I    have    made    this    analysis    of 
the  international  situation  which  the  war  has  created 
not,    of    course,    because    I    doubted    whether    the 
leaders    of    the    great    nations    and    peoples    with 
whom   we   are  associated  were  of  the   same  mind 
and   entertained   a    like    purpose,   but   because   the 
air  every  now  and  again  gets  darkened   by   mists 
and  groundless  doubting  and   mischievous  perver- 
sions   of    counsel,    and    it    is    necessary    once    and 
again  to  sweep  all  the  irresponsible  talk  about  peace 
intrigue  and  weakening  morale  and  doubtful  pur- 
pose  on    the    part    of    those    in    authority    utterly 
and,    if    need   be,   unceremoniously    aside    and    say 
things   in   the   plainest   words   that   can   be   found, 
even  when  it  is  only  to  say  over  again  what  has 
been   said  before   quite  as  plainly,  if   in  less   var- 
nished   terms.      As    I    have    said,    neither    I    nor 
any  other  man  in  Governmental  authority  created 
or  gave  form   to   the   issues  of   this  war.     I   have 
simply   responded   to   them   with   such   vision  as  I 
could  command.    But  I  have  responded  gladly  and 
with  a  resolution  that  has  grown  warm  and  more 
confident    as    the    issues    have    grown    clearer    and 
clearer.     It  is  now  plain  that  they  are  issues  which 
no  man  can  pervert,  unless  it  be  wilfully.     I   am 
bound  to  fight  for  them,  and  fight  for  them  as  time 
and   circumstances   have   revealed   them   to    me   as 
to    all    the    world.      Our    enthusiasm    for    them 
grows    more    and    more    irresistible    as    they   stand 
out    in    more    and    more    vivid    and    unmistakable 
outline.     And  the  forces  that  fight  for  them  draw 
into  closer  and  closer  array,  organize  their  millions 
into  more  and  more  unconquerable  might,  as  they 
become   more    and   more    distinct    to    the    thought 
and  purpose  of  the  peoples  engaged.  .  .  .     States- 
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men  must  follow  the  clarified  common  thought  or 
be  broken.  I  take  that  to  be  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  assemblies  and  associations  of  many 
kinds,  made  up  of  plain  workaday  people,  have 
demanded  almost  every  time  that  they  came  to- 
gether, and  are  still  demanding,  that  the  leaders 
of  their  Governments  declare  to  them  plainly  what 
it  is  exactly  that  they  were  seeking  in  this  war, 
and  what  they  think  the  items  of  the  final  settle- 
ment should  be.  .  .  .  Perhaps  statesmen  have  not 
always  recognized  this  changed  aspect  of  the 
whole  world  of  pohcy  and  action.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  always  spoken  in  direct  reply  to  the 
questions  asked,  because  they  did  not  know  how 
searching  these  questions  were  and  what  sort  of 
answers  they  demanded.  But  I  for  one  am  glad 
to  attempt  the  answer  again  and  again,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  make  it  clearer  and  clearer  that  my 
one  thought  is  to  satisfy  those  who  struggle  in 
the  ranks,  and  are  perhaps  above  all  others  entitled 
to  a  reply  whose  meaning  no  one  can  have  any 
excuse  for  misunderstanding,  if  he  understands  the 
language  in  which  it  is  spoken  or  can  get  some- 
one to  translate  it  correctly  into  his  own.  And  I 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Governments  with 
which  we  are  associated  will  speak,  as  they  have 
occasion,  as  plainly  as  I  have  tried  to  speak.  I  hope 
that  they  will  feel  free  to  say  whether  they  think 
that  I  am  in  any  degree  mistaken  in  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  issues  involved  or  in  my  purpose 
with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained.  Unity 
of  purpose  and  of  counsel  are  as  imperatively  neces- 
sary in  this  war  as  was  unity  of  command  in  the 
battlefield,  and  with  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and 
counsel  will  come  assurance  of  complete  victory. 
It  can  be  had  in  no  other  way.  'Peace  drives' 
can  be  effectively  neutralized  and  silenced  only 
by  showing  that  every  victory  of  the  nations 
associated  against  Germany  brings  the  nations  nearer 
the  sort  of  peace  which  will  bring  security  and 
reassurance  to  all  peoples,  and  make  the  recurrence 
of  another  such  struggle  of  pitiless  force  and 
bloodshed  forever  impossible,  and  that  nothing  else 
can.  Germany  is  constantly  intimating  the  'terms' 
she  will  accept,  and  always  finds  that  the  world 
does  not  want  terms  of  peace.  It  wishes  the  final 
triumph  of  justice  and  fair  deahng." 

See  also  U.S.A.:    iqi8  (September-November). 

(m)  German  note  to  Presid^t  Wilson. — In 
the  first  days  of  October  it  was  evident  that  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  indispensable  to  Germany. 
Her  armies  were  everywhere  in  retreat  and  in 
danger  of  destruction,  while  at  home  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  On  October  4, 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,  who  had  just  become  im- 
perial chancellor,  made  a  last  effort  to  save  the 
situation  by  addressing  a  note  to  President  Wilson 
in  which  he  said: 

"The  German  Government  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  take  in  hand 
the  restoration  -of  peace,  acquaint  all  belligerent 
States  with  this  request,  and  invite  them  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  opening  nego- 
tiations. The  German  Government  accepts  the 
programme  set  forth  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  8, 
IQ18,  and  in  his  later  pronouncements,  especially 
his  speech  of  the  27th  September,  as  a  basis  for 
peace  negotiations.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  further 
bloodshed,  the  (German  Government  rcque.'^ts  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on  land  and 
water  and  in  the  air." 


See  also  U.S.A.:    1918  (September-November). 

(n)  Austro-Hungarian  note  to  President  Wil- 
son.— On  the  same  day,  Oct.  4,  1918,  the  Austrian 
government  approached  President  Wilson  with  a 
proposal  for  an  armistice,  as  follows: 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  which  has 
always  waged  the  war  solely  as  a  defensive  war, 
and  has  repeatedly  announced  its  readiness  to  put 
an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and  to  attain  a  just  and 
honourable  peace,  approaches  herewith  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  proposal 
to  conclude  with  him  nd  his  Allies  an  immediate 
armistice  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  and 
immediately,  therefore,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  for  which  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  President  Wilson's  message  to  Congress 
of   January   8,   1918,  and  the   Four   Points  in   his 
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speech  of  February  12,  1918,  should  serve  as  a 
basis,  while  attention  will  likewise  be  paid  to  the 
declarations  by  President  Wilson  on  September. 
27,   1918."  -1 

(0)  President  Wilson's  reply  to  requests  for 
peace  negotiations. — In  reply  to  the  note  from 
the  German  chancellor,  President  Wilson  said: 

"Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government,  and  in  order  that 
that  reply  shall  be  as  candid  and  straightforward 
as  the  momentous  interests  involved  require,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deems  it  necessary 
to  assure  himself  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Note 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Does  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  mean  that  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment accepts  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President 
in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  the  8th  of  January  last,  and  in  subsequent 
addresses,  and  that  its  object  in  entering  into  dis- 
cussions would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the  practical 
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details  of  their  application?  The  President  feels 
bound  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  suKgcstion  of  an 
armistice,  that  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  Governments 
with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  associated  ajiainst  the  Central  Powers  so  long 
as  the  armies  of  those  Powers  are  upon  their  soil. 
The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  would  manifestly 
depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  Central  Powers 
immediately  to  withdraw  their  forces  everywhere 
from  invaded  territory.  The  President  also  feels 
that  he  is  justified  in  asking  whether  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Empire  who  have  so  far  conducted 
the  war.  He  deems  the  answers  to  these  questions 
vital  from  every  point  of  view." 

The  German  state  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  Solf,  sent  on  October  12,  the  following  note, 
accepting  the  terms  laid  down  in  President  Wil- 
son's address  of  January  8: 

"The  German  Government  has  accepted  the  terms 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  his  Address  of 
the  8th  January  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses  as 
foundation  for  a  permanent  peace  of  justice.  Con- 
sequently, the  object  of  the  proposed  discussions 
would  be  only  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon 
practical  details  of  the  application  of  these  terms. 
The  German  Government  assumes  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Powers  associated  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  also  adopt  the 
position  taken  by  President  Wilson  in  his  public 
declarations.  The  German  Government  declares 
'  itself  ready,  in  agreement  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
an  armistice  to  comply  with  the  proposals  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  evacuation.  The  German 
Government  suggests  that  the  President  should 
bring  about  the  meeting  of  a  mixed  Commission, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  concert  the  necessary 
arrangements  concerning  the  evacuation.  The 
present  German  Government,  which  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  step  towards  peace,  has  been 
formed  by  negotiations  and  in  agreement  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Chancellor, 
suported  in  all  his  actions  by  the  will  of  this 
majority,  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Government  and  of  the  German  people." 

President  Wilson,  on  October  14,  replied  as  fol- 
lows to  the  note  of  Secretary  Solf: 

"The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  Ger- 
man Government  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
German  Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his 
address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
January  8,  1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses 
justifies  the  President  in  making  a  frank  and  direct 
statement  of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  com- 
munications of  the  German  Government  of  Octo- 
ber 8  [4th  October?]  and  12,  1918.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  process  of  evacuation 
and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  are  matters 
which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  military  advisers  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments,  and  the 
President  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that  no  arrange- 
ment can  be  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  provide  absolutely 
satisfactory  safeguards  and  guarantees  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  military  supremacy  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Field.     He  feels  confident  that  he  can  safely 


assume  that  this  will  also  be  the  judgment  and 
decision  of  the  Allied  Governments.  The  Presi- 
dent feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add  that  neither 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor,  he  is 
quite  sure,  the  Governments  with  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  as 
a  belligerent  will  consent  to  consider  an  armistice 
so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  continue 
the  illegal  and  inhuman  practices  which  they  still 
persist  in.  At  the  very  time  that  the  German 
Government  approaches  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  proposals  of  peace  its  submarines 
are  engaged  in  sinking  passenger  ships  at  sea, — and 
not  the  ships  alone,  but  the  very  boats  in  which 
their  passengers  and  crews  seek  to  make  their  way 
to  safety;  and  in  their  present  enforced  withdrawal 
from  Flanders  and  France  the  German  armies  are 
pursuing  a  course  of  wanton  destruction  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  in  direct  violation  of 
the  rules  and  practices  of  civilized  warfare.  Cities 
and  villages,  if  not  destroyed,  are  being  stripped 
not  only  of  all  they  contain,  but  often  of  their  very 
inhabitants.  The  Nations  associated  against  Ger- 
many cannot  be  expected  to  agree  to  a  cessation 
of  arms  while  acts  of  inhumanity,  spoliation  and 
desolation  are  being  continued  which  they  justly 
look  upon  with  horror  and  with  burning  hearts. 
It  is  necessary  also,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  the  President 
should  very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 'of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain 
intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the 
German  Government  has  now  accepted.  It  is 
contained  in  the  address  of  the  President  delivered 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  4th  July  last.  It  is  as 
follows: — 'The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power 
anywhere  that  can  separately,  secretly  and  of 
its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or, 
if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least 
its  reduction  to  virtual  impotency.'  The  power 
which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  German  nation 
is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is  within  the 
choice  of  the  German  nation  to  alter  it.  The 
President's  words  just  quoted  naturally  constitute 
a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to  come 
by  the  action  of  the  German  people  themselves. 
The  President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole 
process  of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon 
the  definiteness  and  satisfactory  character  of  the 
guarantees  which  can  be  given  in  this  fundamental 
matter.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  should  know  beyond 
a  peradventure  with  whom  they  are  dealing. 
The  President  will  make  a  separate  reply  to 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  Government  of  Austria- 
Hungary." 

He  replied  also  in  the  following  note  to  the 
Austrian  government,  on  October  18: 

"The  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  that  he  cannot  en- 
tertain the  present  suggestions  of  that  Government 
because  of  certain  events  of  the  utmost  importance 
which,  occurring  since  the  delivery  of  his  address 
of  the  8th  of  January  last,  have  necessarily  altered 
the  attitude  and  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  fourteen  terms  of 
peace  which  the  President  formulated  at  that  time 
occurred  the  following: —  'The  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish 
to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded 
the  freest  oportunity  of  autonomous  development.' 
Since  that  sentence  was  written  and  uttered  to  the 
Congress  of   the   United  States,  the   Government 
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of  the  United  States  has  recognized  that  a  state  of 
belligerency  exists  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires,  and 
that  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  is  a  de 
facto  belligerent  Government,  clothed  with  proper 
authority  to  direct  the  military  and  political  affairs 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  has  also  recognized  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  justice  of  the  nationaUstic 
aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom.  The 
President  is  therefore  no  longer  at  liberty  to  accept 
a  mere  'autonomy'  of  these  peoples  as  a  basis  of 
peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist  that  they,  and  not  he, 
shall  be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  satiefy 
their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of  their 
rights  and  destiny  as  members  of  the  family  of 
nations." 

"The  reply  was  sent  on  the  twelfth  in  the 
name  of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary.  Ger- 
many accepts  the  Fourteen  Points  and  assumes  that 
its  AUies  will  do  likewise;  the  Chancellor,  in  full 
accord  with  the  Reichstag,  speaks  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  German  people;  Ger- 
many is  disposed  to  'accede  to  the  proposals  of 
evacuation' — that  is  where  the  rub  comes — but  she 
thinks  they  ought  to  be  the  object  of  preliminary 
negotiations  and  suggests  the  appointment  of  a 
mixed  commission  to  deal  with  this  matter.  If 
the  Allies  lend  themselves  to  this,  Germany  is 
saved  for  the  time  being.  She  will  be  able  to 
withdraw  her  material  to  the  rear  and  regroup  her 
forces.  Pending  the  meeting  of  the  mixed  Com- 
mission and  during  the  protracted  discussion  of 
evacuation, — 'methodical  evacuation'  as  Hindenburg 
said — she  will  have  the  time  to  rebuild  an  army. 
The  Ministers  agree  to  this  draft.  But  they  are 
careful  to  obtain  from  Marshal  Hindenburg  and 
General  Ludendorff  their  approval  in  writing.  The 
manoeuvre,  unskilled  though  it  be,  inspires  hope  in 
all.  Then  comes  the  thunderbolt.  President  Wilson 
refuses  to  fall  into  the  trap  and  crossing  swords 
in  earnest  presses  his  attack  to  the  utmost  in  the 
Note  of  October  14.  A  mixed  Commission  for 
evacuation  ?  No !  These  are  matters  which  like 
the  Armistice  itself  'must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  advice  of  the  miltary  advisers  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments'." — A.  Tardieu,  Truth 
about  the  treaty,  pp.  53-54. 

(p)  Note  from  Germany. — On  October  20,  the 
German  state  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  replied 
to  the  president's  note  of  the  i8th  stating  that 
orders  to  discontinue  the  torpedoing  of  passenger 
ships  had  been  dispatched,  pointing  out  the  changes 
which  were  being  made  in  the  constitution,  and 
stating  that  the  government  was  "free  from  any 
arbitrary  and  iresponsible  influence,"  and  "supported 
by  the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people."     The  note  read: 

"In  accepting  the  proposal  for  an  evacuation 
of  the  occupied  territories  the  German  Government 
has  started  from  the  assumption  that  the  proce- 
dure of  this  evacuation  and  of  the  conditions  of 
an  armistice  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
military  advisers  and  that  the  actual  standard  of 
power  on  both  sides  in  the  field  has  to  form  the 
basis  for  arrangements  safeguarding  and  guarantee- 
ing this  standard.  The  German  Government  sug- 
gests to  the  President  to  bring  about  an  opportunity 
for  fixing  the  details.  It  trusts  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  approve  of  no  demand 
which  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  honor  of 
the  German  people  and  with  opening  a  way  to  a 
peace   of  justice.     The   German   Government   pro- 


tests aginst  the  reproach  of  illegal  and  inhumane 
actions  made  against  the  German  land  and  sea 
forces  and  thereby  against  the  German  people. 
For  the  covering  of  a  retreat,  destructions  will  al- 
ways be  necessary,  and  they  are  in  so  far  permitted 
by  international  law.  The  German  troops  are 
under  the  strictest  instruction  to  spare  private 
property  and  to  exercise  care  for  the  population 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Where  transgressions 
occur  in  spite  of  these  instructions  the  guilty  are 
being  punished.  The  German  Government  further 
denies  that  the  German  Navy  in  sinking  ships  has 
ever  purposely  destroyed  lifeboats  with  their  pas- 
sengers. The  German  Government  proposes  with 
regard  to  all  those  charges  that  the  facts  be  cleared 
up  by  neutral  commissions.  In  order  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  hamper  the  work  of  peace, 
the  German  Government  has  caused  orders  to  be 
dispatched  to  all  submarine  commanders,  precluding 
the  torpedoing  of  passenger  ships,  without,  how- 
ever, for  technical  reasons,  being  able  to  guar- 
antee that  these  orders  will  reach  every  single 
submarine  at  sea  before  its  return.  As  a  funda- 
mental condition  for  peace  the  President  prescribes 
the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  that  can 
separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  own  single  choice 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  To  this  the  German 
Government  replies:  Hitherto  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  German  Empire  has  not  been  en- 
dowed with  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
Government.  The  Constitution  did  not  provide 
for  a  concurrence  of  representation  of  the  people  in 
decisions  of  peace  and  war.  These  conditions  have 
just  now  undergone  a  fundamental  change.  A  new 
Government  has  been  formed  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  representation  of  the  people, 
based  on  equal,  universal,  secret,  direct  franchise. 
The  leaders  of  the  great  parties  of  the  Reichstag  are 
members  of  this  Government.  In  the  future  no 
Government  can  take  or  continue  in  office  without 
possessing  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Reichstag.  The  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  empire  to  the  representation  of  the  people 
is  being  legally  developed  and  safeguarded.  The 
first  act  of  the  new  Government  has  been  to  lay 
before  the  Reichstag  a  bill  to  alter  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  empire  so  that  the  consent  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  required  for  decisions 
on  war  and  peace.  The  permanence  of  the  new 
system  is,  however,  guaranteed  not  only  by  con- 
stitutional safeguards,  but  also  by  the  unshakable 
determination  of  the  German  people,  whose  vast 
majority  stands  behind  these  reforms  and  demands 
their  energetic  continuance.  The  question  of  the 
President — with  whom  he  and  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  are  dealing — is  therefore 
answered  in  a  clear,  unequivocal  manner  by  the 
statement  that  the  offer  of  peace  and  an  armistice 
has  come  from  a  Government  which,  free  from  any 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  influence,  is  supported 
by  the  approval  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people.     (Signed)  Solf." 

(q)  President  Wilson's  note  to  Germany,  Oc- 
tober 23. — Foch's  military  decision  for  an  armis- 
tice.— In  answer  to  this  note  from  the  German 
government,  the  president  replied: 

"Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  as- 
surance of  the  German  Government  that  it  un- 
reservedly accepts  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in 
his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
January  8,  1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement 
enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  particularly 
the   address   of   the    27th    September,   and    that   it 
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desires  to  discuss  the  details  of  their  application; 
And  that  this  wish  and  purpose  emanate,  not  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  dictated  German  policy 
and  conducted  the  present  war  on  Germany's  be- 
half, but  from  Ministers  who  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  Reichstaj;  and  for  an  ovcrwhelminp  majority 
of  the  German  people;  And  having  received  also 
the  explicit  promise  of  the  present  German  Govern- 
ment that  the  humane  rules  of  civiUzed  warfare  will 
be  observed  both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  German 
armed  forces,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
feels  that  he  cannot  decline  to  take  up  with 
the  Governments  with  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  associated  the  question  of  an 
armistice.  He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again, 
however,  that  the  only  armistice  he  would  feel 
justified  in  submiting  for  consideration  would  be 
one  which  should  leave  the  United  States  and  the 
Powers  associated  with  her  in  a  position  to  enforce 
any  arrangements  that  may  be  entered  into,  and 
to  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Germany  impossible.  The  President  has,  therefore, 
transmitted  his  correspondence  with  the  present 
German  Authorities  to  the  Governments  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated 
as  a  belligerent,  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  those 
Governments  are  disposed  to  effect  peace  upon  the 
terms  and  principles  indicated,  their  military  ad- 
visers and  the  military  advisers  of  the  United  States 
be  asked  to  submit  to  the  Governments  associated 
against  Germany  the  necessary  terms  of  such  an 
armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  involved  and  ensure  to  the  Associated 
Governments  the  unrestricted  power  to  safeguard 
and  enforce  the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the 
German  Government  has  agreed  provided  they 
deem  such  an  armistice  possible  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be 
suggested,  their  acceptance  by  Germany  will  afford 
the  best  concrete  evidence  of  her  unequivocal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  and  principles  of  peace  from 
which  the  whole  action  proceeds.  The  President 
would  deem  himself  lacking  in  candour  did  he  not 
point  out  in  the  frankest  possible  terms  the  reason 
why  extraordinary  safeguards  must  be  demanded. 
Significant  and  important  as  the  constitutional 
changes  seem  to  be  which  are  spoken  of  by  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  Note  of  the 
2oth  October,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  principle 
of  a  Government  responsible  to  the  German  people 
has  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  or  that  any  guaran- 
tees either  exist  or  are  in  contemplation  that  the 
alterations  of  principle  and  of  practice  now  par- 
tially agreed  upon  will  be  permanent.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  heart  of  the  present 
difficulty  has  been  reached.  It  may  be  that  future 
wars  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
German  people:  but  the  present  war  has  not  been; 
and  it  is  with  the  present  war  that  we  are  dealing. 
It  is  evident  that  the  German  people  have  no  means 
of  commanding  the  acquiescence  of  the  miHtary  au- 
thorities of  the  Empire  in  the  popular  will:  that  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  control  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  is  unimpaired:  that  the  determining 
initiative  still  remains  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  the  masters  of  Germany.  Feeling  that  the 
whole  peace  of  the  world  depends  now  on  plain 
speaking  and  straightforward  action,  the  President 
deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any  attempt  to 
soften  what  may  seem  harsh  words,  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  do  not,  and  cannot  trust  the  word  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of 
German  policy,  and  to  point  out  once  more  that 
in  concluding  peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the 
infinite    injuries    and    injustices    of    this    war,    the 


Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  deal  with 
any  but  veritable  representatives  of  the  German 
people,  who  have  been  as.sured  of  a  genuine  consti- 
tutional standing  as  the  real  rulers  of  Germany.  If 
it  must  deal  with  the  military  masters  and  the 
monarchical  autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it 
is  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  them  later  in  regard 
to  the  international  obligations  of  the  German 
Empire,  it  must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations  but 
surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  leaving  this 
essential  thing  unsaid." 

"On  October  23  President  Wilson  who,  since  the 
fifth,  has  remained  in  daily  contact  with  the 
European  Governments  and  has  given  out  his 
correspondence  with  Germany,  day  by  day  com- 
municates this  correspondence  officially  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  asks  them  two  questions:  'i.  Regarding 
the  peace,  and  in  view  of  the  assurances  given  by 
the  Chancellor,  are  the  Associated  Governments 
ready  to  conclude  peace  on  the  terms  and  according 
to  the  principles  already  made  public?  2.  Re- 
garding the  Armistice  and  if  the  reply  to  the  pre- 
vious question  is  in  the  affirmative,  are  the  Asso- 
ciated Governments  ready  to  ask  their  military 
advisers  and  the  military  advisers  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  to  them  the  necessary  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  by  an  Armistice  such  as  will 
protect  absolutely  the  interests  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned, and  to  assure  to  the  Associated  Govern- 
ments unlimited  power  to  safeguard  and  impose 
the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  consented,  provided  always  that  the 
Military  advisers  consider  such  an  armistice  pos- 
sible from  a  military  point  of  view?'  I  do  not 
believe  that  ever  problem  was  more  clearly  defined. 
On  October  25,  Marshal  Foch  summons  to  Senlis, 
General  Petain,  Marshal  Haig,  General  Pershing 
and  General  Gillain,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Belgian 
Army.  The  latter,  however,  is  delayed  and  does  not 
attend  the  meeting.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
reads  the  correspondence  to  them  and  asks  their 
advice.  None  of  them  proposes  to  refuse  the 
Armistice.  On  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  their 
opinions  are  divided.  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  speaks  first.  In  his  view  the  Armistice  should 
be  concluded  and  concluded  on  very  moderate 
terms.  The  victorious  Allied  Armies  are  extenuated. 
The  units  need  to  be  reorganized.  Germany  is  not 
broken  in  the  military  sense.  During  the  last  weeks 
her  Armies  have  withdrawn  fighting  very  bravely 
and  in  excellent  order.  Therefore,  if  it  is  really 
desired  to  conclude  an  armistice — and  this  in  his 
view  is  very  desirable^it  is  necessary  to  grant 
Germany  conditions  which  she  can  accept.  That  is 
to  say,  the  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territory  in 
France  and  Belgium  as  well  as  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  restitution  of  the  rolling  stock  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  from  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians. If  more  is  demanded,  there  is  a  risk 
of  prolonging  the  war,  which  has  already  cost  so 
much,  and  of  exasperating  German  national  feel- 
ing, with  very  doubtful  results.  For  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  invaded  territories  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
is  sufficient  to  seal  the  victory.  General  Pershing 
says  that,  as  Chief  of  the  American  Army  in  France, 
he  desires  first  to  hear  what  General  Petain  has 
to  say  and  to  give  his  opinion  afterwards.  General 
Petain  is  of  opinion,  that  if  an  armistice  is  con- 
cluded, it  must  be  a  real  armistice  complying  fully 
and  completely  with  the  definition  laid  down  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  Note  of  October  23;  an 
armistice  making  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  re- 
sume hostilities  and  permitting  the  Allies  to  impose 
their  own  terms  of  peace.     For  that,  two  things 
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are  essential;  the  first  is  that  the  German  Army 
should  return  to  Germany  without  a  cannon  or  a 
tank,  and  with  only  its  carrying  arms.  To  attain 
this,  he  makes  practical  suggestions.  The  specifica- 
tion of  a  time  for  withdrawal  so  short  that  it  will 
be  materially  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  carry 
away  his  war  material.  In  addition  to  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  Germans  of  all  invaded  territory  and 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  occupation  by  the  Allied 
Armies  not  only  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  but 
of  a  zone  fifty  kilometers  wide  on  the  right  bank; 
at  the  same  time  the  delivery  of  S,ooo  locomotives 
and  100,000  cars  should  be  demanded.  General 
Petain  adds  however  that,  although  these  condi- 
tions are  indispensable  in  his  opinion,  it  is  hardly 
expected  that  the  Germans  will  accept  them.  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  in  a  few  words,  says  that  he  agrees 
with  General  Petain.  Marshal  Foch  thanks  his 
guests  for  their  suggestions  which  he  will  consider. 
The  conference  ends.  The  next  day,  October  26, 
Marshal  Foch  communicates  his  final  conclusions  to 
M.  Cleraenceau  by  letter.  .  .  .  Marshal  Foch  has 
taken  counsel  and  considered.  He  has  put  to 
himself  the  question  he  urged  upon  his  pupils  at  the 
ficole  de  Guerre.  'What  is  the  object?'  To  break 
the  fighting  strength  of  Germany;  to  oblige  Ger- 
many to  submit  to  conditions  of  peace  whatever 
they  may  be.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  this,  can  we 
confine  ourselves  to  Marshal  Haig's  suggestions? 
No;  for  the  German  Army  after  evacuating  the 
invaded  territories,  which  it  would  leave  with 
the  honours  of  war,  would  find  itself  entire  and 
whole  inside  its  own  frontiers  and  remain  a 
danger  to  the  Allies.  Is  it  necessary  to  avert  this 
danger  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  his  war  material  ? 
No;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  that  without  which 
he  cannot  resume  hostilities,  and  in  addition  to 
hold  the  Rhine  with  bridgeheads  at  its  principal 
crossings.  In  the  absolute  freedom  of  judgment 
which  the  Allied  Governments  solemnly  conferred 
upon  him,  the  Commander-in-Chief  decides  that 
this  ic  what  is  necessary  and  sufficient.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  also  to  be  afforded  him  within  the  next  few 
days  of  developing  his  views  and  explaining  on 
what  his  decision  is  based.  Between  October  23 
and  26,  the  heads  of  the  European  Governments 
and  their  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  have  all 
gathered  in  Paris.  On  the  twenty-fourth  Mr. 
House  joins  them  six  weeks  ahead  of  President 
Wilson.  The  meetings  begin  at  once.  .  .  .  True 
to  the  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  President  Wil- 
son, Mr.  House  first  of  all  asks  Marshal  Foch  the 
following  questions.  'Tell  us,  M.  le  Marechal,  purely 
from  the  military  point  of  view  and  without  regard 
to  any  other  consideration,  whether  you  would 
rather  that  the  Germans  should  reject  or  accept  the 
Armistice  on  the  lines  we  have  just  agreed  upon.' 
Marshal  Foch  answers:  'The  only  aim  of  war  is 
to  obtain  results.  If  the  Germans  sign  an  armistice 
on  the  general  lines  we  have  just  determined  we 
shall  have  obtained  the  result  we  seek.  Our  aims 
being  accomplished  no  one  has  the  right  to  shed 
another  drop  of  blood.'" — A.  Tardieu,  Truth  about 
the  treaty,  pp.  S9-61,  64-66. 

(r)  German  note  to  President  Wilson. — On 
October  27,  the  German  government  replied  to  the 
president's  note  of  the  23rd  saying  that  peace  nego- 
tiations would  be  "conducted  by  a  people's  govern- 
ment." 

"The  German  government  .  .  .  [the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  declarcdl  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  answer  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  aware  of  the  far- 
reaching  changes  which  have  been  carried  out  and 


are  being  carried  out  in  the  German  Constitutional 
structure.  The  peace  negotiations  will  be  con- 
ducted by  a  people's  Government,  in  whose  hands 
rests  both  actually  and  constitutionally  the  power 
to  make  deciding  conclusions.  The  miUtary  powers 
are  also  subject  to  it.  The  German  Government 
now  awaits  proposals  for  an  armistice  which  shall 
be  a  first  step  towards  a  just  peace,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  described  it  in  his  proclamations.     (Signed) 

SOLF." 

(s)  Austro-Hungarian  reply  to  President  Wil- 
son.— On  October  27,  the  same  day  as  the  German 
note,  the  reply  from  Austria-Hungary  was  also 
received. 

"In  answer  to  President  Wilsons  note  of  the 
i8th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  and  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
decision  to  treat  the  question  of  armistice  and  peace 
separately  with  Austria-Hungary,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  has  the  honour  to  declare  that 
it  agrees,  as  with  the  President's  former  declarations, 
so  also  with  the  views  expressed  in  his  last  note 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  especially  those  of  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
Jugo-Slavs.  As,  therefore,  Austria-Hungary  has 
accepted  all  the  conditions  on  which  the  President 
has  made  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  armistice 
and  peace  depend,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment considers  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  negotiations  being  opened.  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government  therefore  declares  itself  ready, 
without  awaiting  the  result  of  other  negotiations,  to 
commence  negotiations  for  peace  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  opposing  States,  and  for  immediate 
armistice  on  all  Austro-Hungarian  fronts,  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  take  introductory  steps  ac- 
cordingly.— Andrassy  ." 

(t)  President  Wilson's  note  to  Germany  of 
November  5. — It  was  too  late  for  Germany  to 
make  terms.  Ludendorff  had  resigned  on  October 
29;  Austria  had  surrendered;  and  the  victorious 
French,  British  and  American  Armies  were  forcing 
the  divided  wings  of  the  German  forces  into  flight. 
Meantime  the  president  had  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  governments  of  the  Entente 
Allies,  whose  representatives  were  in  conference  and 
on  November  s  he  transmitted  to  Germany  the 
terms  upon  which  an  armistice  would  be  granted. 

"Department  of  State, 

'^November  5,  1918. 
"Sir, 

"I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  transmit  the 
following  communication  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

"In  my  note  of  October  23,  1918,  I  advised 
you  that  the  President  had  transmitted  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  German  authorities  to  the 
Governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent,  with  the 
suggestion  that,  if  those  Governments  were  disposed 
to  effect  peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles  indi- 
cated, their  military  advisers  and  the  military  ad- 
visers of  the  United  States  be  asked  to  submit  to 
the  Governments  associated  against  Germany  the 
necessary  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as  would  fully 
protect  the  interest  of  the  peoples  involved  and 
ensure  to  the  associated  Governments  the  unre- 
stricted power  to  safeguard  and  enforce  the  details 
of  the  peace  to  which  the  German  Government  had 
agreed,  provided  they  deemed  such  an  armistice 
possible   from   the    military    point    of   view.     The 
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President  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  memorandum  of 
observations  by  the  Allied  Governments  on  this 
correspondence,  which  is  as  follows:  — 

"The  Governments  have  fiiven  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  German 
Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications  which 
follow,  they  declare  their  willingness  to  make  peace 
with  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms  of 
peace  laid  down  in  the  President's  Address  to  Con- 
gress of  January  8,  igi8,  and  the  principles  of 
settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  Addresses. 

"They  must  point  out,  however,  that  Clause  2, 
relating  to  what  is  usually  described  as  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  is  open  to  various  interpretations, 
some  of  which  they  could  not  accept. 

"They  must,  therefore,  reserve  to  themselves  com- 
plete freedom  on  this  subject  when  they  enter  the 
Peace  Conference. 

"Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in 
his  Address  to  Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  the 
President  declared  that  the  invaded  territories  must 
be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed,  and  the 
Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  im- 
plies. 

"By  it  they  understand  that  compensation  will 
be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property 
by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea, 
and  from  the  air. 

"I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that 
he  is  in  agreement  with  the  interpretation  set  forth 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  above 
quoted. 

"I  am  further  instructed  by  the  President  to  re- 
quest you  to  notify  the  German  Government  that 
Marshal  Foch  has  been  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  receive  properly  accredited  representatives 
of  the  German  Government,  and  to  communicate  to 
them  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 

"Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

"(Signed)     Robert  Lansing." 

"To  Mr.  Hans  Siilzer,  Minister  of  Switzerland,  in 
charge  of  German  interests  in  the  United  States: 


XL     END   OF  THE  WAR 

.bo);  ' 
(a)  Summary  of  efforts  toward  peace. — 
Armistice  and  Germany's  surrender. — Historic 
scenes  described. — The  war  came  to  an  end  on 
Monday,  Nov.  11,  1918,  at  11  o'clock  A.M.  French 
time;  6  o'clock,  Washington  time.  The  armistice, 
which  was  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States,  was  signed  by  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  at  S  o'clock  A.  M.,  Paris  time; 
midnight,  Washington  time.  The  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  followed  within  three  weeks  after  the 
dispatch  of  a  note  from  the  German  Government 
(October  20)  to  President  Wilson  (see  above:  X. 
Statements  of  war  aims:  p),  in  which  it  was  af- 
firmed that  a  fundamental  change  had  been  made  in 
the  German  Government  in  "complete  accord  with 
the  principle  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
based  on  equal,  universal,  secret,  direct  franchise." 
On  October  23  President  Wilson  had  replied  by 
agreeing  to  take  up  with  the  Allies  the  question  of 
an  armistice,  but  said  the  only  armistice  which  he 
would  submit  for  consideration  would  be  one 
that  would  leave  the  Allies  in  a  position  to  enforce 
any  arrangement  entered  into  and  make  a  renewal 
of    hostilities    by    Germany    impossible,    with    the 


significant  addition  that  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  "must  deal  with  the  miUtary  masters 
and  the  monarchical  autocrats  of  Germany  it 
must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations,  but  sur- 
render." (See  above;  X.  Statements  of  war  aims: 
9.)  The  President's  note  was  considered  by  the 
German  war  cabinet  on  October  25,  and  the  note 
was  discussed  in  sectional  meetings  ol  the  Reichstag 
members.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  first 
mutterings  of  serious  discontent  with  the  govern- 
ment reached  the  outside  world.  On  October  25 
a  dispatch  was  allowed  to  go  from  BerUn  stating 
that  an  enormous  crowd  had  assembled  before 
the  Reichstag  building  calling  for  the  abdication 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  formation  of  a  republic. 
That  the  then  existing  government  did  not  con- 
template the  surrender  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  indi- 
cated by  a  statement  made  by  the  foreign  secretary. 
Dr.  Solf,  to  the  Reichstag  that  "the  Cabinet  would 
continue  the  reforms  already  undertaken  in  the 
government  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  would  not  anti- 
cipate the  solution  of  that  problem."  The  foreign 
secretary  contended  that  "Polish  annexation  de- 
mands were  not  in  accordance  with  the  peace  pro- 
gram of  President  Wilson."  A  vote  of  confidence 
was  given  the  chancellor  by  the  Reichstag  on  this 
day,  the  vote  standing  193  to  52.  On  October  27 
another  note  was  sent  to  President  Wilson  by  the 
German  foreign  secretary  declaring  that  far-reaching 
changes  had  occurred  in  Germany's  constitutional 
structure  and  that  peace  negotiations  were  being 
carried  forward  by  the  people's  government,  "in 
whose  hands  rests,  both  actually  and  constitution- 
ally, the  power  to  make  the  deciding  conclusions," 
and  closing  with  the  statement  that  "the  German 
Government  now  awaits  the  proposals  for  an  armis- 
tice." On  October  28  matters  were  advanced  by 
receipt  of  a  note  from  the  Austrian  government 
declaring  that  all  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
president  for  the  entry  into  negotiations  for  an 
armistice  were  accepted.  This  note  was  followed 
on  the  29th  by  another  from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment urging  that  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice 
be  hurried,  thus  indicating  that  Austria's  complete 
surender  had  been  decided  upon.  Meanwhile  in 
Berlin  the  Crown  Council  was  practically  in  con- 
tinuous session  under  the  presidency  of  Emperor 
William  anti,  profound  agitation  was  observed 
among  the  Reichstag  members  and  extreme  ner- 
vousness in  German  military  circles. 

I.  Formulating  armistice  terms. — On  Oct.  30, 
1918,  representatives  of  the  Allied  governments 
gathered  in  Paris.  From  Great  Britain  came 
Lloyd  George,  the  premier,  A.  J.  Balfour,  foreign 
minister.  Lord  Milner,  secretary  of  war.  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  a  member  of  the  war  cabinet,  Vice-Admiral 
Roslyn  Wemyss,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Wilson,  chief  of  the  (British)  Im- 
perial General  Staff  and  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig.  Colonel  House,  who  was  already 
established  in  Paris  as  President  Wilson  s  personal 
representative,  was  in  daily  consultation  with  the 
ministers  and  military  heads  of  the  Allied  govern- 
ments. He  was  now  joined  by  Admiral  W.  S. 
Benson  as  naval  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  drawing  up  the  armistice  terms,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  W.  S.  Sims.  Italy  was  represented  by 
the  prime  minister,  Vittorio  Orlando,  Baron  Son- 
nino,  the  foreign  minister  and  Vice-Admiral  di 
Revel.  On  October  31  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  governments  held  a  formal  meeting  at 
Versailles  the  headquarters  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  to  consider  the  armistice  terms  for  Austria, 
which  would  foreshadow  the  terms  to  be  submitted 
to  Germany. 
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2.  Scenes  at  Versailles. — The  atmosphere  of 
Versailles  was  surcharged  with  the  importance  of 
events.  Motor  cars  ghded  over  the  streets  bearing 
world  figures.  Some  carried  the  highest  army  staffs, 
or  naval  chiefs,  or  distinguished  civilians.  Trianon 
palace,  where  the  conference  was  held,  was  isolated 
and  all  traffic  to  its  direction  was  stopped.  Guards 
of  French  soldiers,  British,  Americans  and  Italians 
stood  on  duty  at  various  posts.  During  the  sessions 
the  guard  about  the  palace  was  considerably  re- 
inforced, so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  possibility 
of  any  unauthorized  persons  approaching  the 
grounds. 

3.  Preliminary  conference. — In  the  forenoon, 
prior  to  the  assemblage  at  Versailles,  an  informal 
conference  took  place  at  the  house  which  had  been 
taken  in  Paris  by  Colonel  E.  M.  House.  At  this 
preparatory  gathering,  M.  Clemenceau  and  M. 
Pichon,  the  French  premier  and  foreign  minister 
respectively.  Signer  Orlando  and  Baron  Sonnino, 
and  David  Lloyd  George  were  present. 

In  addition  to  the  French,  Italian  and  British 
representatives,  Dr.  M.  R.  Vesnitch,  the  Serbian 
minister  to  France,  and  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  the 
Greek  premier  attended.  The  Americans  present,  in 
addition  to  Colonel  House,  were  Arthur  H.  Frazier, 
secretary  of  the  American  Embassy;  Joseph  C. 
Grew  and  Gordon  Auchincloss,  who  acted  as  sec- 
retaries for  Colonel  House,  General  Tasker  H. 
Bliss,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
the  War  Council  with  General  Lockridge  and 
Colonel  Wallace,  as  secretaries,  and  Admiral  Benson 
with  Commander  Carter  and  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Russell  as  his  secretaries.  The  last  to 
arrive  at  the  conference  was  Marshal  Foch,  who 
came  alone  without  aide  or  orderly. 

4.  Council  in  session. — The  Supreme  War 
Council  resumed  its  sessions  at  Versailles  on  Novem 
ber  I  to  consider  the  armistice  terms  which  would 
be  submitted  to  Austria  and  Germany.  General 
Tasker  H.  Bliss,  representative  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  first  delegate  to  reach  the  Trianon  Paiac^ 
Hotel,  arriving  at  1.50  P.  M.  He  was  followed 
soon  by  Premier  Clemenceau,  Marshal  Foch,  Fie  d 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Colonel  House,  an! 
David  Lloyd  George,  the  British  prime  minist(  r 
The  deliberations  in  connection  with  the  armistice 
proposition  were  participated  in  by  Belgian  and 
Japanese  representatives,  the  day's  meeting  having 
to  do  with  Germany.  When  Austrian  affairs  were 
discussed  the  day  before,  Serbian  and  Greek  rep- 
resentatives were  in  attendance,  because  of  their 
particular  interest  in  Austrian  matters.  The  session 
was  held  in  the  large  chamber  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  Trianon  Palace,  with  windows  overlooking  the 
garden.  The  hall  has  little  ornamentation  beyond 
a  marble  clock  and  candelabra  upon  a  mantel 
topped  with  massive  mirrors.  Immediately  in  front 
of  this  extends  a  wide  mahogany  table  the  entire 
length  of  the  room,  at  which  the  members  sat 
facing  one  another  on  two  sides.  The  entire  aspect 
was  one  of  business,  the  meeting  being  devoid  of 
formahties.  Colonel  House  sat  on  the  left  side 
next  to  Premier  Orlando  of  Italy,  with  Premier 
Clemenceau  directly  opposite.  A  stenographer  at 
a  desk  in  a  corner  took  notes  of  the  official  proceed- 
ings. The  uniforms  of  the  Generals  and  Admirals 
participating  gave  a  touch  of  color  to  the  scene, 
but  the  prevailing  tone  was  one  of  a  civilian  gather- 
ing, as  the  larger  part  of  the  membership  was  made 
up  of  premiers  and  other  high  civilian  officials. 
The  deliberations  proceeded  with  complete  privacy. 
Guards  along  the  Boulevard  of  the  Queen  kept 
the  crowds  from  approaching  the  iron  gate  leading 
to  the  palace. 


5.  Closing  in  on  Germany. — The  conference 
continued  its  sessions  daily,  and  during  this  period 
the  political  unrest  in  Germany  continued  to  develop 
fresh  intensity,  with  extreme  agitation  in  all  the 
larger  cities  and  more  pronounced  and  insistent 
demands  by  popular  assemblies  for  the  abdication  of 
the  Kaiser.  During  all  this  time  the  allied  armies 
on  the  western  front  from  the  North  sea  to 
Switzerland  continued  to  deliver  hammer  blows 
on  the  shattered  German  lines  and  the  latter  were 
steadily  retreating  from  Belgium  and  France  with 
enormous  losses.  On  November  3  the  armistice 
with  Austria  was  signed  on  the  field  (see  below: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armistices:  e), 
and  on  the  same  day  the  German  Kaiser  issued  a 
decree  addressed  to  the  German  imperial  chancellor 
in  which  he  accepted  the  transfer  of  'fundamental 
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rights  of  the  Kaiser's  person  to  the  people,'  and 
acknowledged  the  adoption  of  the  changes  in  the 
German  government  which  had  been  demanded 
by  the  Allies.  The  reports,  however,  indicated  that 
he  was  firmly  resisting  the  pressure  coming  from 
all  sides  to  compel  him  to  abdicate.    On  November 

4  the  drastic  terms  of  the  Austrian  armistice  were 
made  public  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  officially 
announced  that  the  Allied  governments  and  the 
United  States  had  come  to  a  complete  agreement 
on  the  terms  Germany  must  accept.    On  November 

5  a  note  was  handed  to  the  Swiss  minister,  who 
represented  Germany  at  Washington,  by  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing,  in  which  he  stated  that  Marshal 
Foch  had  been  authorized  to  receive  German  dele- 
gates and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an 
armistice.  The  German  government  took  instant 
action.  On  November  6  it  was  announced  from 
Berlin  that  a  German  delegation  to  conclude  an 
armi.stice  and  take  up  peace  negotiations  had  left 
for  the  western  front. 
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6.  Documents  relating  to  the  armistice. — On 
November  7  the  followinn  announcements  rclatinR 
to  the  armistice  neKotiation  were  made  public  at 
Paris: 

There  was  received  the  7th  of  November  at  12.30 
A.  M.  the  followinK  from  the  German  hish  com- 
mand, by  order  of  the  German  Governmtnt,  to 
Marshal  Foch: 

"The  German  Government,  having  been  informed 
through  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
Marshal  Foch  had  received  powers  to  receive 
accredited  representatives  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  communicate  to  them  conditions  of  an 
armistice,  the  following  plenipotentiaries  have  been 
named  by  it: 

"Mathias  Erzberger,  General  H.  K.  A.  von 
Winterfeld,  Count  Alfred  von  Oberndorff,  General 
von  Giindell  and  Naval  Captain  von  Salow. 

"The  plenipotentiaries  request  that  they  be  in- 
formed by  wireless  of  the  place  where  they  can  meet 
Marshal  Foch.  They  will  proceed  by  automobile, 
with  subordinates  of  the  staff  to  the  place  thus  ap- 
pointed." 

On  November  7  at  1:25  A.  M.  Marshal  Foch  sent 
the  following  to  the  German  command: 

"If  the  German  plenipotentiaries  desire  to  meet 
Marshal  Foch  and  ask  him  for  an  armistice,  they 
will  present  themselves  to  the  French  outposts  by 
the  Chimay-Fourmies-La  Capelle-Guise  road. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  receive  them  and  conduct 
them  to  the  spot  fixed  for  the  meeting." 

A  German  wireless  dispatch  received  November  7 
at  I  P.  M.  said: 

"German  General  Headquarters  to  the  Allies' 
General  Headquarters;  the  German  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  Marshal  Foch:  The  German  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  an  armistice  leave  Spa  today.  They  will 
leave  here  at  noon  and  reach  at  s  o'clock  this  after- 
noon the  French  outposts  by  the  Chimay-Fourmies- 
La  Capelle-Guise  road.  They  will  be  ten  persons 
in  all  headed  by  Secretary  of  State  Erzberger." 

The  following  wireless  dispatch  in  German  was 
received  at  1.50  P.  M.: 

"German  General  Headquarters  to  the  Allied 
General  Headquarters:  The  Supreme  German  Com- 
mand to  Marshal  Foch:  From  the  German  out- 
posts to  the  French  outposts  our  delegation  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  road-mending  company  to  en- 
able automobiles  to  pass  the  La  Capelle  road, 
which  has  been  destroyed." 

Orders  were  given  to  cease  fire  on  this  front  at 
3  o'clock  P  M.  until  further  orders. 

The  following  wireless  in  German  was  received  at 
6  P.  M.: 

"The  German  Supreme  Command  to  Marshal 
Foch:  By  reason  of  delay  the  German  delegation 
will  not  be  able  to  cross  the  outpost  line  until  be- 
tween 8  and  10  o'clock  to-night  at  Haudroy,  two 
kilometres  northeast  of  La  Capelle." 

7.  Arrival  of  envoys. — The  delegates,  Matthias 
Erzberger,  Generals  von  Giindell,  von  Winter- 
feld, Count  Oberndorff,  and  Captain  von  Salow 
crossed  the  allied  line  near  La  Capelle  late  on 
the  night  of  November  7.  The  white  flag  bearers 
reached  the  left  wing  of  General  Debeney's  army 
at  10  P.  M.  They  arrived  at  the  place  indicated 
by  the  Allied  supreme  commander  within  the  French 


lines  about  2  o'clock  A.  M.  November  8  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  there.  They  were  taken 
to  a  house  at  Rethondes,  si.x  miles  east  of  Compiegne 
and  thirty  miles  from  Marshal  Foch's  headquarters, 
where  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  them. 
The  automobile  conveying  the  delegates  carried 
white  flags  and  were  preceded  by  a  trumpeter. 
Some  French  soldiers  under  an  officer  approached 
them  on  the  road  just  outside  the  Unes.  The 
delegates  established  their  identity  and  showed  their 
credentials.  The  members  of  the  German  party 
were  then  blindfolded  and  the  delegates  proceeded 
to  the  place  where  they  spent  the  night.  The  Ger- 
man plenipotentiaries  sent  to  receive  the  armistice 
terms  from  Marshal  Foch  arrived  at  alUed  General 
Headquarters  November  8  at  6  A.  M.  The  terms 
were  delivered  to  them,  with  a  formal  demand  that 
they  be  accepted  or  refused  within  seventy-two 
hours.  A  message  from  the  German  envoys  to  the 
imperial  chancellor  and  the  German  high  command, 
sent  by  the  French  wireless,  was  picked  up  at  Lon- 
don November  8.  It  asked  that  a  courier  be  sent 
back  as  soon  as  possible  with  instructions.  The 
message  read: 

"From  the  German  Plenipotentiaries  for  an  Arm- 
istice to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the  German 
High    Command: 

"Friday  morning  at  Allied  General  Headquarters 
the  plenipotentiaries  received  the  conditions  of  an 
armistice,  as  well  as  a  formal  demand  that  they  be 
accepted  or  refused  within  seventy-two  hours,  ex- 
piring on  Monday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  French 
time.  The  German  proposal  for  an  immediate  con- 
clusion and  provisional  suspension  of  hostihties  was 
rejected  by  Marshal  Foch.  Please  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt and  send  back  courier  as  soon  as  possible  with 
your  latest  instructions.  Sending  of  fresh  dele- 
gates is  not  necessary  for  the  moment.  A  German 
courier  bearing  the  text  of  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  has  been  sent  to  Spa,  no  other  means  of 
communication  being  practicable." 

8.  Meeting  with  Marshal  Foch. — "On  Friday 
morning  [November  8]  the  delegates  presented 
themselves  at  the  train  in  the  Forest  of  Compiegne 
which  contained  Marshal  Foch  and  Sir  Roslyn 
Wemyss.  The  French  Marshal  asked,  'Qu'est  ce  que 
vous  desirez,  Messieurs?'  and  they  replied  that  they 
had  come  to  receive  the  Allied  proposals  for  an  arm- 
istice. To  this  Foch  replied  that  the  Allies  did  not 
propose  any  armistice,  but  were  content  to  finish 
the  war  in  the  field.  The  delegates  looked  non- 
plussed, and  stammered  something  about  the  urgent 
need  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  'Ah,'  said  Foch, 
'I  understand — you  have  come  to  seek  an  armistice.' 
Von  Giindell  and  his  colleagues  admitted  the  correc- 
tion, and  explicitly  asked  for  an  armistice." — J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  p.  414. 

9.  Terms  of  armistice  presented. — The  dele- 
gates were  then  presented  with  the  Allied  terms, 
and  withdrew  to  consider  them,  after  being  informed 
that  they  must  be  accepted  or  refused  within 
seventy-two  hours — that  is  to  say,  before  i  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  nth.  They  asked 
for  a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities,  a  request 
which  Foch  curtly  declined.  The  delegates  declared 
that  they  were  astonished  at  the  severity  of  the 
terms,  and  sought  permission  to  communicate  with 
Berlin.  A  courier  bearing  the  text  of  the  armistice 
was  dispatched  to  Main  headquarters  at  Spa,  and 
the  German  Command  was  informed  by  wireless 
of  his  coming.  [With  Marshal  Foch  was  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Roslyn  Wemyss,  first  lord  of  the  (Brit- 
ish)   admiralty,   Major-General   Maxine   Weygand, 
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the  Marshal's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Vice-Admiral  W. 
S.  Sims  of  the  American  navy  were  also  present, 
But  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations.  The  German 
messenger,  Captain  Helldorf]  was  to  cross  the 
French  lines  that  night  between  six  and  eight  o'clock. 
The  French  fire  ceased  according  to  arrangement, 
but  the  unfortunate  messenger  had  to  wait  long 
before  the  German  barrage  stopped." — Ibid.,  p.  114. 
— The  German  delegates  suggested  on  November  9 
that  the  courier's  mission  might  be  attempted  by 
airplane.  The  French  high  command  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  this  and  offered  to  furnish  a  machine  on 
condition  that  the  German  high  command  pledge 
itself  that  the  airplane  would  not  be  fired  at.  A 
message  was  sent  to  German  headquarters,  which 
was  replied  to  without  delay  as  follows:  "We  grant 
free  passage  to  the  French  airplane  bringing  our 
courier.  We  are  issuing  orders  that  it  shall  not  be 
attacked  by  any  of  our  machines.  For  the  purpose 
of  recognition  it  should  carry  two  white  flags  clearly 
marked."  The  orders  from  the  German  headquar- 
ters staff,  however,  were  inoperative  as  regarded  the 
land  batteries,  for  on  La  Capelle  road  the  enemy's 
fire,  despite  reiterated  requests  to  desist,  went  on 
without  intermission.  A  French  airplane,  piloted 
by  an  officer  of  the  French  Air  Service,  was  soon 
available,  and  the  pilot  was  ordered  to  hold  himself 
ready  to  start  on  his  journey.  About  that  time  a 
message  came  from  General  Headquarters,  an- 
nouncing that  orders  for  the  cessation  of  fire  had 
been  given  to  the  batteries  directed  against  La 
Capelle  road,  and  that  Captain  Helldorf  was  at 
Hberty  to  start  by  automobile.  Almost  immediately 
the  German  fire  ceased,  and  the  courier  set  out  on 
the  road  for  Spa  at  3.20  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
10.  Abdication  of  the  K.aiser. — signing  of  the 
ARMISTICE. — End  of  hostilities. — The  abdication 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  revolution  in  Germany  oc- 
curred the  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  armistice 
terms,  November  9,  but  no  decision  was  announced 
respecting  the  acceptance  of  the  armistice.  The 
German  courier  bearing  the  text  of  the  armistice 
conditions  arrived  at  German  headquarters  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  November  10.  "The  terms  were 
immediately  telephoned  to  Berlin,  and  a  conference 
of  the  new  Government  was  held  that  morning. 
The  hours  of  grace  were  fast  slipping  away,  and 
Foch  was  adamant  about  the  time  limit.  The  dele- 
gates were  instructed  to  accept,  and  after  a  protest 
they  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  At  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  nth  November,  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  Foch  telegraphed  to  his 
generals:  Hostilities  will  cease  on  the  whole  front 
as  from  nth  November,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
Allied  troops  will  not  until  further  order,  go  beyond 
the  line  reached  on  that  date  and  at  that  hour.  .  .  . 
The  morning  of  Monday,  nth  November,  was 
cold  and  foggy,  such  weather  as  had  been  seen  a 
year  before  at  Cambrai.  The  front  was  for  the 
most  part  quiet,  only  cavalry  patrols  moving 
eastwards  in  touch  with  the  retreat.  But  at  two 
points  there  was  some  activity.  The  American  First 
and  Second  Armies  east  of  the  Meuse  were  advanc- 
ing, and  the  day  opened  for  them  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  a  field  action.  The  famous  26th 
Division  of  New  England,  which  had  now  been 
nine  months  in  the  field,  closed  its  career  with  the 
capture  of  Ornes.  At  Mons,  on  the  Sunday  night, 
the  Canadians  of  Home's  First  Army  were  in  posi- 
tion round  the  place.  Fighting  continued  during  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  the  3rd  Canadian  Division 
entered  the  streets  and  established  a  line  east  of  the 
town.  .  .  .  The  minutes  passed  slowly  along  the 
front.  An  occasional  shell,  an  occasional  burst  of 
firing,  told  that  peace  was  not  yet,  but  there  were 


long  spells  of  quiet  save  in  the  American  area. 
Officers  had  their  watches  in  their  hands,  and  the 
troops  waited  with  the  same  grave  composure  with 
which  they  had  fought.  Men  were  too  weary  and 
deadened  for  their  imaginations  to  rise  to  the 
great  moment.  .  .  .  Suddenly  as  the  watch-hands 
touched  eleven,  there  came  a  second  of  expectant, 
silence,  and  then  a  curious  rippling  sound  which  ob- 
servers far  behind  the  front  likened  to  the  noise  of 
a  hght  wind.  It  was  the  sound  of  men  cheering 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  sea.  After  that  peace  de- 
scended on  the  long  battlefield." — J.  Buchan,  His- 
tory of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  415,  417-418. — See 
also  Germany:   1918  (November). 

II.  French  justification  of  armistice. — "The 
meeting  of  the  two  Armistice  Commissions  at 
Rethondes  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  in  the 
train  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
Armies;  the  attempt  by  Erzberger  to  transform 
the  capitulation  into  a  negotiation:  'We  have 
come  to  receive  your  proposals  with  a  view  to  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  of  an  Armistice.'  Mar- 
shal Foch  cut  him  short  with:  'I  have  no  pro- 
posals to  make.  Do  you  ask  for  an  Armistice?' 
'We  ask  for  an  Armistice.'  'Very  well.  The  con- 
ditions decided  upon  by  the  AlUed  Governments 
will  be  read  to  you.'  These  seventy-two  hours  of 
delay  passed  quickly.  On  November  10,  Secretary 
of  State  Solf  makes  known  by  wireless  that  'the 
German  Government  accepts  the  conditions  im- 
posed.' The  eleventh  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  protocol  is  signed.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
text  adopted  on  November  4  by  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Versailles.  For  technical  reasons,  Mar- 
shal Foch  has  granted  to  Erzberger  three  slight 
modifications:  25,000  machine  guns  instead  of  30,- 
000;  1,700  aeroplanes  instead  of  2,000;  5,000  motor 
trucks  instead  of  10,000;  in  addition  to  a  promise 
of  prompt  measures  to  insure  food  supply.  On 
November  11,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Armistice  takes  effect  on  the  whole  front.  The 
same  day  all  the  nations  which  had  fought  for  lib- 
erty and  justice  celebrated  the  signature.  .  .  .  What 
remains  of  the  fiction  believed  by  so  many  of  an 
Armistice  secretly  determined  upon  by  an  Amer- 
ican dictator ;  submitted  to  by  the  European  Gov- 
ernments; imposed  by  their  weakness  upon  the 
victorious  Armies  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Generals?  The  Armistice  was  discussed  in  the 
open  hght  of  day.  President  Wilson  only  consented 
to  communicate  it  to  his  associates  on  the  triple 
condition  that  its  principle  be  approved  by  the 
military  authorities  and  its  clauses  would  be 
drawn  up  by  them;  that  it  be  imposed  upon  the 
enemy  and  not  discussed  with  him;  that  it  be  such 
as  to  prevent  all  resumption  of  hostilities  and  as- 
sure the  submission  of  the  vanquished  to  the  terms 
of  peace.  So  it  was  that  the  discussion  went  on 
with  Berlin  till  October  23,  and  in  Paris  from  that 
date  till  November  5.  It  was  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  final  decision  was  left  not  only  on 
the  principle  of  the  Armistice  but  upon  its  applica- 
tion. He  it  was  who  drew  up  the  text.  And  it 
was  his  draft  that  was  adopted.  The  action  of  the 
Governments  was  limited  to  endorsing  it  and  mak- 
ing it  more  severe.  That  is  the  truth: — it  is  per- 
haps less  picturesque  but  certainly  more  in  accord 
with  common  sense.  May  it  in  truth  be  said, 
after  what  I  have  just  written  of  the  German 
crises  in  October,  that  Marshal  Foch  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  exacting  more  than  he  did — and  that 
no  matter  what  we  had  asked,  the  people  in  Ber- 
lin would  have  accepted  everything  just  as  they 
accepted  the  surrender  of  their  Navy?  Of  course, 
this  can  always  be  asserted.     I  would  point  out, 
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however,  that  criticism  foretelling  the  past  is  not 
hard  to  level  against  action  which  had  to  take 
the  future  into  account.  To  pass  judgment  on 
the  decisions  taken  in  October,  1918,  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armies  of  the  Entente,  and 
approved  afterwards  by  the  Governments,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  one's  self  in  his  position  of  knowl- 
edge. The  official  German  documents  .  .  .  |  which 
were  available  latcrj  had  not  then  been  published. 
The  facts  they  relate  were  not  then  known.  Noth- 
ing was  known  of  the  extraordinary  panic  which 
on  October  i  had  seized  the  Great  General  Staff; 
nothing  was  known  either  of  its  unavoidable  con- 
sequences. Marshal  Foch  was  sure  of  victory  and 
he  said  so.  He  added  that  the  conditions  fixed  by 
him  on  October  26  were  the  very  conditions  which 
we  should  have  been  able  to  dictate  after  the  suc- 
cess of  further  operations.  But  having  done  that, 
he  fulfilled  his  duty  in  refusing  to  fix  an  exact 
date  as  to  the  duration  of  German  resistance,  the 
strength  of  which  in  critical  junctures  continued 
to  be  shown — contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Lu- 
dendorff — up  to  the  very  day  of  the  Armistice.  He 
also  fulfilled  his  duty  in  refusing  to  take  chances 
with  the  morale  of  the  troops  and  of  the  peoples, 
by  confining  himself  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
necessary  and  sufficient.  It  is  easy  two  years  after- 
wards to  decide  that  the  war  would  only  have 
lasted  a  week  longer.  Marshal  Foch  could  not 
guarantee  that.  Nobody  even  to-day  could  guar- 
antee it  absolutely.  A  few  days  before  the  Armis- 
tice, one  of  our  Army  Commanders  said  to  a  pub- 
lic man:  'We  are  going  to  take  up  our  positions 
for  another  winter.'  The  responsible  Chief  would 
have  none  of  'another  winter'  which  he  did  not 
consider  essential  to  the  achievement  of  victory. 
The  Governments  determined  to  impose  everything 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  exacted,  but  did  not 
feel  justified  in  demanding  more.  Moreover,  the 
problem  was  to  place  Germany  in  a  position  in 
which  she  could  not  begin  the  war  again — she  was 
not  able  to  begin  it  again;  the  problem  was  to 
force  Germany  to  sign  the  Peace, — she  signed  it. 
Events  have  thus  shown  that  Marshal  Foch  was 
right.  The  Armistice  marked  the  capitulation  of 
the  enemy,  a  capitulation  which  was  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender." — A.  Tardieu,  Truth  ahoid  the 
treaty,  pp.   73-76. 

12.  Allies'  reason  for  armistice  in  Novem- 
ber, 1Q18. — "The  opinion  is  widely  held  that  the 
Armistice  of  November  11  was  premature.  It  is 
argued  that  we  had  the  German  armies  at  our 
mercy,  and  that  the  foundations  of  peace  would 
have  been  more  sure  if  we  had  ended  the  war  by 
forcing  the  surrender  in  the  field  of  a  great  part 
of  those  armies,  or,  failing  that,  had  driven  our 
beaten  enemy  back  across  the  Rhine  and  followed 
him  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  reception 
of  the  German  troops  by  the  German  people,  their 
march  into  the  German  towns  through  triumphal 
arches  and  beflagged  streets  with  their  helmets 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  the  insistent  statements 
in  Germany  that  the  German  armies  had  not  been 
defeated,  that  the  Armistice  had  been  accepted  to 
save  bloodshed,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  women  and  children,  aroused  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  in  the  victors.  There  was  very 
real  anxiety  lest  after  all  we  had  failed  to  con- 
vince Germany  that  war  did  not  pay;  it  was 
felt  that  we  ought  to  have  brought  the  realisation 
of  what  war  means  home  to  the  German  people  in 
their  own  country,  and  that,  had  we  done  so,  the 
long-drawn-out  negotiations  in  Paris  would  have 
been  concluded  more  speedily  and  more  satis- 
factorily.    It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  examining 


the  situation  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Armis- 
tice, and  considering  the  case  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  men  who  had  to  decide  whether  hostilities 
should  cease  or  not.  There  is  no  question  but  thai 
the  German  armies  were  completely  and  decisively 
beaten  in  the  field.  The  German  plenipotentiaries 
admitted  it  when  they  met  Marshal  Foch,  and  von 
Hrockdurff-Rantzau  admitted  it  at  Versailles,  when 
he  said  after  the  Allied  peace  terms  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him:  'We  are  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  defeat  and  the  degree  of  our 
want  of  power.  .  .  .  We  know  that  the  power  of 
the  German  army  is  broken.'  .  .  . 

"If  ever  armies  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  rout, 
the  German  armies  were  in  the  second  week  of 
November,  1918.  The  morale  of  the  troops  was 
gone,  the  organisation  of  the  services  on  which 
they  depended  for  their  needs  had  collapsed.  This 
being  so,  why  did  we  allow  the  German  armies  to 
escape  from  a  hopeless  position  ?  Why  did  we  not 
at  once  follow  up  the  military  advantage  which  we 
had  gained  at  such  cost?  In  order  to  get  an  an- 
swer to  these  questions  I  visited  the  fronts  of  the 
Allied  armies  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Armistice.  I  there  found,  after  travelling  down 
the  line  from  north  to  south,  that  amongst  the 
fighting  troops  of  the  Belgian,  British,  French  and 
American  armies  the  opinion  was  unanimous  that 
they  had  got  the  Germans  on  the  run  and  could 
have  kept  them  on  the  run  indefinitely,  or  until 
they  laid  down  their  arms.  On  the  American  front 
in  particular,  where  there  were  large  numbers  of 
troops  ready,  and  eager  to  go  forward  who  had  not 
yet  taken  part  in  a  great  battle,  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  the 
fruits  of  victory.  When,  however,  I  inquired  the 
opinion  of  those  behind  the  fighting  fronts  who 
were  responsible  for  feeding  the  troops  and  keep- 
ing them  supplied  with  all  that  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  march  forward,  I  heard  a  different 
story.  Everywhere  I  was  told  that  the  Allied 
armies,  which  were  on,  or  were  marching  towards, 
the  Meuse,  had  on  November  11  reached,  or  very 
nearly  reached,  the  farthest  limit  at  which  for  the 
time  being  they  could  be  kept  regularly  supplied. 
.  .  .  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  mere 
lengthening  of  the  Allied  lines  of  communications 
by  the  German  retreat,  apart  altogether  from  any 
other  action  by  the  enemy,  threw  a  very  great 
strain  upon  the  Allied  railway  administrations.  .  .  . 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  on  November 
II,  despite  the  most  strenuous  and  devoted  work 
by  all  concerned  in  the  repair  and  working  of  the 
railways,  the  farthest  points  at  which  supplies 
could  be  delivered  by  rail  were  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  behind  the  front,  and 
often  double  this  distance  by  road.  This  gap  had 
to  be  bridged  by  the  motor  transport,  which,  of 
course,  had  to  use  the  roads.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  roads  by  the  Germans  was  as  thorough  as 
their  destruction  of  the  railways. 

"Nor  was  the  feeding  of  the  fighting  troops  by 
any  rrieans  the  only  problem  of  supply  which  the 
Allied  armies  had  to  solve.  The  Germans  in  their 
retreat  had  left  behind  them  in  the  hberated  prov- 
inces of  France  and  Belgium  a  large  civilian  popu- 
lation on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  the  French 
provinces  on  the  British  front  alone  there  were 
nearly  800,000  persons  to  be  fed,  and  during  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  until  the  French  Government 
could  undertake  the  distribution  of  supplies,  we 
distributed  more  than  5,000,000  rations  amongst 
the  civilian  population,  a  task  which  threw  an 
immense  additional  burden  upon  the  transporta- 
tion  services.     The  French   armies  on   their   own 
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front  had  very  much  larger  numbers  to  deal 
with,  and  as  it  taxed  all  their  resources  to  re- 
pair the  main  roads  and  railways  so  that  the 
troops  on  the  front  might  be  fed,  many  French 
villages  and  small  towns  of  the  main  hnes  of 
communication  remained  isolated  for  long  periods, 
and  were  only  kept  from  starvation  by  having 
food  brought  to  them  by  aeroplanes.  Added 
to  all  this,  the  Germans,  as  they  retreated,  re- 
leased large  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  without 
making  any  provision  for  their  feeding.  The  peo- 
ple of  Belgium  of  their  necessities  made  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  do  what  was  possible  for  these 
unfortunate  men,  whose  sufferings  were,  of  ten  in- 
tense, but  their  means  were  not  equal  to  their 
generosity,  and  yet  another  burden  was  added  to 
the  work  of  supply.  ...  It  was,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably certain  that  if  the  Armistice  had  been  re- 
fused the  Allied  armies  would  have  had  to  fight 
hard  and  would  have  suffered  serious  losses,  while 
there  was  the  risk  of  exposing  the  greater  part  of 
Belgium,  including  the  cities  of  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, and  the  great  Charleroi  industrial  district — 
which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans — to 
destruction.  Everything  was  ready  for  another 
battle  on  the  Lorraine  front,  but  this  too  would 
certainly  have  cost  us  many  lives  and  have  caused 
much  damage  to  valuable  property,  which  is  to- 
day intact  and  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
problem  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments and  generals  had  to  decide  was  whether 
they  would  continue  to  fight  on  these  terms  or 
would  impose  such  conditions  of  Armistice  upon 
the  enemy  as  would  render  him  militarily  impo- 
tent. They  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  I 
think  there  are  very  few  who  would  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
otherwise."- — F.  Maurice,  Last  four  months,  pp. 
217-218,   221-222,   224-225,   226-227,   230-231. 

(b)  President  Wilson's  address  announcing 
the  armistice. — On  November  11,  President  Wilson 
personally  announced  the  armistice  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress.  After  reading  the  terms  to 
which  Germany  had  submitted,  he  continued: 
"The  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for,  having  ac- 
cepted these  terms  of  armistice,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  German  command  to  renew  it. 
It  is  not  now  possible  to  assess  the  consequences 
of  this  great  consummation.  We  know  only  that 
this  tragical  war,  whose  consuming  flames  swept 
from  one  nation  to  another  until  all  the  world 
was  on  fire,  is  at  an  end  and  that  it  was  the 
privilege  of  our  own  people  to  enter  it  at  its 
most  critical  juncture  in  such  fashion  and  in  such 
force  as  to  contribute,  in  a  way  of  which  we  are 
all  deeply  proud,  to  the  great  result.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  attained;  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  all  free  men  had  set  their  hearts; 
and  attained  with  a  sweeping  completeness  which 
even  now  we  do  not  realize.  Armed  imperialism 
such  as  the  men  conceived  who  were  but  yester- 
day the  masters  of  Germany  is  at  an  end,  its 
illicit  ambitions  engulfed  in  black  disaster.  Who 
will  now  seek  to  revive  it?  The  arbitrary  power 
of  the  military  caste  of  Germany,  which  once  could 
secretly  and  of  its  own  single  choice  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  is  discredited  and  destroyed. 
And  more  than  that — much  more  than  that-^has 
been  accomplished.  The  great  nations  which  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  destroy  it  have  now  definitely 
united  in  the  common  purpose  to  set  up  such  a 
peace  as  will  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  whole  world 
for  disinterested  justice,  embodied  in  settlements 
which  are  based  upon  something  much  better  and 
more  lasting  than  the  selfish  competitive  interests 


of  powerful  States.    There  is  no  longer  conjecture 
as  to  the  objects  the  victors  have  in  mind.     They 
have  a  mind  in  the  matter,  not  only,  but  a  heart 
also.     Their  avowed  and  concerted  purpose  is  to 
satisfy  and  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  to  accord 
their  just  rights  to  the  strong.     The  humane  tem- 
per and   intention   of   the  victorious   Governments 
have  already   been   manifested  in  a  ver>'  practical 
way.     Their  representatives  in  the   Supreme   War 
Council  at   Versailles   have   by   unanimous   resolu- 
tion  assured   the   peoples   of   the   Central   Empires 
that    everything    that   is   possible    in    the    circum- 
stances will  be  done  to  supply  them  with  food  and 
relieve   the   distressing    want   that   is   in   so   many 
places  threatening   their  very  hves;   and  steps  are 
to  be  taken  immediately  to  organize  these  efforts 
at  relief  in  the  same  systematic  manner  that  they 
were   organized  in   the  ^case   of   Belgium.     By   the 
use  of  the  idle  tonnage  of  the  Central  Empires  it 
ought  presently  to  be  possible  to   Hft  the   fear  of 
utter  misery  from  their  oppressed  populations  and 
set  their  minds  and  energies  free  for  the  great  and 
hazardous   tasks  of   political   reconstruction   which 
now  face  them  on  every  hand.     Hunger  does  not 
breed  reform;  it  breeds  madness  and  all  the  ugly 
distempers  that   make   an   ordered  life   impossible. 
For    with    the    fall    of    the    ancient    Governments, 
which  rested  like  an  incubus  on  the  peoples  of  the 
Central    Empires,    has    come    political    change    not 
merely,  but  revolution;  and  revolution  which  seems 
as  yet  to  assume  no  final  and  ordered  form,  but 
to   run    from    one   fluid   change   to    another,   until 
thoughtful  men  are  forced  to  ask  themselves.  With 
what  Governments  and  of  what  sort  are  we  about 
to  deal  in  the  making  of  the  covenants  of  peace? 
With  what  authority  will  they  meet  us,  and  with 
what  assurance  that  their  authority  will  abide  and 
sustain    securely     the    international    arrangements 
into  which  we  are  about  to  enter?     There  is  here 
matter  for  no  small  anxiety  and  misgiving.     When 
peace  is  made,   upon  whose  promises  and  engage- 
ments besides  our  own  is  it  to   rest?     Let  us  be 
perfectly    frank    with    ourselves    and    admit    that 
these   questions  cannot   be   satisfactorily   answered 
now  or  at  once.     But  the  moral  is  not  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  an  early  answer  that  will  suffice. 
It  is  only  that  we  must  be  patient  and  helpful  and 
mindful  above  all  of  the  great  hope  and  confidence 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  what  is  taking  place.     Ex- 
cesses  accomplish    nothing.     Unhappy    Russia    has 
furnished  abundant  recent  proof  of  that.     Disorder 
immediately   defeats  itself.     If  excesses  should  oc- 
cur, if  disorder  should  for  a  time   raise  its  head, 
a  sober  second  thought  will  follow  and  a  day  of 
constructive  action,  if  we  help  and  do  not  hinder. 
The   present   and   all   that  it   holds   belong   to   the 
nations  and   the  peoples  who   preserve   their  self- 
control  and  the  orderly  processes  of  their  Govern- 
ments;  the  future  to  those  who  prove  themselves 
the   true   friends    of   mankind.     To   conquer   with 
arms  is  to   make   only   a  temporary   conquest ;   to 
conquer  the  world  by  earning  its  esteem  is  to  make 
permanent  conquest.     I  am  confident  that  the  na- 
tions that  have   learned  the  discipline   of   freedom 
and   that    have   settled   with   self-possession   to   its 
ordered  practice  are  now  about  to  make  conquest 
of  the  world  by  the  sheer  power  of  example  and 
of    friendly    helpfulness.      The    peoples    who    have 
but  just   come  out    from  under  (he   yoke  of  arbi- 
trary government  and  who  are  now  coming  at  last 
into  their  freedom  will  never  find  the  treasures  of 
liberty  they  are  in  search  of  if  they  look  for  (hem 
by    the    light    of    the   torch.     They    will   find    (hat 
every  pathway   that   is  stained  with  the  blood   of 
their  own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilderness,  not  to 
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the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now  face  to  face 
with  their  initial  test.  We  must  hold  the  hj^ht 
steady  until  they  find  themselves.  And  in  the 
meantime,  if  it  be  possible,  we  must  establish  a 
peace  that  will  justly  define  their  place  among  the 
nations,  remove  all  fear  of  their  neighbors  and  of 
their  former  masters,  and  enable  them  to  live  in 
security  and  contentment  when  they  have  set  their 
own  affairs  in  order.  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt 
their  purpose  or  their  capacity.  There  are  some 
happy  signs  that  they  know  and  will  choose  the 
way  of  self-control  and  peaceful  accommodation. 
If  they  do,  we  shall  put  our  aid  at  their  disposal 
in  every  way  that  we  can.  If  they  do  not,  we 
must  await  with  patience  and  sympathy  the  awak- 
ening and  recovery  that  will  assuredly  come  at 
last." 

(c)  Bridgeheads. — March  to  the  Rhine. — "The 
military  terms  of  the  armistice  were  to  prevent  any 
German  army  again  taking  the  field.  The  two 
main  means  to  this  end  were  the  surrender  by  the 
enemy  of  military  equipment,  and  the  occupation 
by  the  Allies  of  three  bridgeheads  on  the  Rhine. 
The  first  proceeded  slowly  and  laboriously,  as  such 
things  must,  for  the  German  machine  was  in  dire 
disorder;  the  second  advanced  with  steady  pre- 
cision. At  first  the  German  retirement  beyond  the 
Rhine  was  chaos — confused  columns,  a  hundred 
miles  long,  of  stragglers  of  every  arm.  Then  dis- 
cipline reasserted  itself  and  the  last  part  of  the 
retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order.  The  defeated 
armies  of  Germany  marched  into  their  cities  with 
bands  playing  and  flags  flying,  and  there  was  some 
attempt  made  to  prepare  for  them  a  popular  recep^ 
tion.  No  one  dare  grudge  the  effort  of  a  conquered 
army  to  put  a  brave  complexion  on  defeat,  and 
those  troops  deserved  a  welcome,  for  they  had 
fought  with  unsurpassed  courage  and  resolution. 
But  with  the  Allies  following  on  their  heels,  it 
was  hard  to  build  up  the  legend  that  Germany  had 
not  suffered  defeat  in  the  field.  If  proof  were 
needed,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
hinterland  of  the  old  German  front.  .  .  .  The 
meaning  of  a  bridgehead  on  a  river  is  that  the 
army  occupying  it  commands  the  crossings,  and 
has  room  to  deploy  on  the  further  bank.  Of  the 
three  bridgeheads,  the  northern — that  of  Cologne 
and  Bonn — was  to  be  occupied  by  the  British 
troops;  the  central  at  Coblenz,  by  the  Am.ericans; 
and  the  southern,  at  Mainz,  by  the  French.  The 
full  meaning  of  victory  was  scarcely  realised  by  the 
Allied  armies  during  the  week  in  which  they  waited 
quietly  in  their  lines.  They  only  knew  that  fight- 
ing had  ceased,  and  that  a  great  space  now  sep- 
arated them  from  the  enemy.  .  .  .  But  when  early 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  17th  November,  the 
advance  began,  there  came  a  sudden  awakening  of 
all  ranks  to  the  tremendous  thing  that  had  been 
achieved.  .  .  .  The  advance  was  slow,  for  the  Ger- 
mans had  made  a  wonderful  destruction  of  roads, 
bridges  and  railways.  It  was  a  grim  business,  for 
the  joy  of  the  liberated  inhabitants  could  not  dis- 
guise the  horrors  of  the  enemy  occupation,  and 
everywhere  our  advancing  troops  met  strings  of 
returning  prisoners,  dazed  and  emaciated  men  cast 
loose  by  the  enemy  to  find  their  way  back.  Yet 
pride  was  the  dominant  note,  and  the  troops  swung 
out  on  the  road  to  the  Rhine  with  well-groomed 
horses,  polished  harness-chains,  spick-and-span  guns 
and  limbers,  and  every  man  smart  and  trim." — J. 
Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp.  421- 
422. — "The  withdrawal  of  the  German  armies  from 
the  occupied  portions  of  France  and  Belgium,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  began  on 
Tuesday,  November  12,  the  Allied  armies  and  the 


Americans  moving  forward  into  the  evacuated  re- 
gions. The  departure  of  the  invaders,  with  their 
surrender  of  munitions  and  the  liberation  of  prison- 
ers in  the  occupied  territory,  was  accomplished  with- 
out a  hitch  and  in  apparent  good  faith.  A  period 
of  fifteen  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice had  been  granted  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  On 
November  21,  after  ten  of  the  fifteen  days  allotted, 
the  AlHed  armies  had  passed  beyond  Brussels,  had 
penetrated  into  Luxemburg,  and  had  reached  Saar- 
briicken  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Swiss 
border.  In  these  ten  days  the  Belgians  had  ad- 
vanced fifty  miles,  the  Americans  and  British 
thirty,  and  the  French  forty,  and  the  entire  front 
was  being  advanced  from  eight  to  ten  miles  a  day. 
Antwerp  was  formally  occupied  November  17, 
Miilhouse  November  17,  Brussels,  by  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  on  November  22,  and  Strassburg  on 
November  23.  Everywhere  the  advancing  troops 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  demon- 
strations by  the  people  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were 
marked  by  undisguised  joy ;  even  in  Lu.xemburg, 
which  was  believed  to  have  strong  German  lean- 
ings, the  American  troops  were  cordially  received. 
The  occupation  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Metz 
produced  scenes  of  unexampled  enthusiasm,  which 
were  participated  in  wholeheartedly  by  the  entire 
population.  The  actual  advance  of  the  American 
army  began  at  5.30  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  No- 
vember 17.  Units  forming  the  American  army  of 
occupation  were  chosen  with  regard  to  their  mili- 
tary accomplishments  since  they  came  to  France. 
The  advance  was  made  in  columns  and  not  in 
the  order  of  battle  so  long  followed.  But  it  was 
not  forgotten  that,  technically,  at  least,  there  was 
still  a  state  of  war.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against 
surprises.  Care  was  taken  to  have  the  force  well 
echeloned.  The  advance  guard,  well  in  advance  of 
the  main  force,  was  followed  by  engineers,  who 
were  instructed  not  only  to  repair  roads,  recon- 
struct bridges,  and  clear  the  way  generally,  but  to 
inspect  keenly  every  object  and  position  that  might 
be  a  trap.  The  Germans  sent  word  that  the  way 
was  open  and  the  mines  removed,  except  in  cases 
which  they  designated.  Water  also  was  inspected 
carefully  and  none  permitted  to  be  used  until  pro- 
nounced pure.  The  arrangements  in  force  were 
such  that,  although  advancing  much  as  it  might 
along  the  country  roads  of  the  United  States,  the 
entire  formation  could  be  altered  almost  in  minutes 
to  battle  formation.  Divisions  moving  on  the 
front  had  others  in  support,  and  the  flanks  were 
carefully  covered.  In  addition,  a  long  line  of 
observation  balloons  was  maintained  behind  the 
lines,  moving  slowly  forward,  observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  retreating  Germans.  The  aviators, 
however,  had  little  to  do.  They  moved  up  some- 
what later,  ready  for  immediate  action.  The  ad- 
vancing Americans  were  flanked  by  the  armies  of 
France,  and  on  Sunday  evening  the  advanced  ele-  j 
ments  of  the  Americans  crossed  the  Belgian  border.  | 
The  French  Fifth  Army,  on  the  left,  and  the 
French  Tenth  Army,  on  the  right,  advanced 
abreast  the  Americans,  while  far  along  the  line  to 
the  left  and  right  the  allied  troops  continued  to 
march  toward  the  line  agreed  on  in  the  armistice. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  armies  should  march  two 
days  and  rest  two.  The  first  important  town 
reached  by  the  advancing  Americans  was  Mont- 
medy.  The  entrance  into  this  city,  in  the  Briey 
coal  basin  is  related  as  follows:  "When  the 
doughboys  reached  this  once  pretty  little  city 
French  flags  were  flying  from  every  window,  and 
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800  or  900  townsfolk,  dressed  in  their  sorry  best, 
with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  welcomed 
their  deliverers.  Those  French  flags  had  been  hid- 
den in  httle  nooks  and  corners  unknown  to  the 
Germans  for  four  years,  hidden  and  guarded, 
against  this  glorious  day,  which  the  brave  French 
folk  never  doubted  was  coming  to  them.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  from  the  City  Hall.  There 
was  no  set  ceremony — there  had  been  no  time  for 
that,  for  the  enemy  had  left  but  twelve  hours  be- 
fore we  entered.  The  celebration  was  the  better 
because  spontaneous.  Every  soul  in  the  town  just 
stood  by  and  cheered  for  the  Americans.  When 
it  was  learned  they  would  stop  there  forthe  night 
every  home  was  thrown  open  to  them,  and  apol- 
ogies were  made  for  the  plight  the  Germans  had 
left  the  houses  in.  Two  hours  after  the  Ameri- 
cans got  there — it  was  the  2d  Division — the  Sth 
Marines  had  their  good  band  out  in  the  square 
playing  'Hail!  Hail!  The  Gang's  All  Here!'  All 
the  shops  in  town  were  open,  their  windows  filled, 
for  the  most  part,  with  empty  boxes,  for  the  Ger- 
mans had  left  little,  but  it  showed  the  spunky 
nature  of  the  French  people.  When  the  Germans 
left  Montmedy  they  looted  and  pillaged  every- 
thing lootable  and  pillageable.  They  took  all  food, 
all  cattle,  even  supplies  sent  to  the  civiHans  by  the 
American  relief.  They  tore  the  furnishings  of 
houses  to  pieces  in  those  last  hours.  All  day  thou- 
sands after  thousands  of  released  prisoners  passed 
our  advancing  soldiers,  coming  into  our  lines. 
There  were  Americans,  British,  French,  Italians, 
men  of  all  the  armies  which  had  been  fighting 
against  the  Germans.  Some  said  they  had  been 
released  and  told  to  move  in  this  direction.  Others 
said  the  Germans  just  went  away  and  left  them 
unguarded." — March  to  the  Rhine  (New  York  Times 
Current  History,  Dec,  1918,  pp.  374-375). — The 
American  army  of  occupation  was  designated  as  the 
Third  Army,  under  command  of  Major  General  John 
T.  Dickman.  The  divisions  leading  were  the  2nd  and 
32nd  of  the  corps  commanded  by  General  Hines,  and 
some  divisions  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Corps,  General 
Muir  commanding.  Supporting  the  3rd  Corps  went 
the  42d  Division,  commanded  by  General  MacAr- 
thur,  and  in  support  of  the  ist  and  3d  Divisions  the 
4th  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Hersey.  The 
divisions  on  the  line  were  carefully  selected.  The 
2nd  was  commanded  by  Major  General  John  A. 
Lejeune,  commander  of  the  marines,  who  won 
honors  beginning  at  Belleau  Wood  and  added  to 
them  at  Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  Cham- 
pagne. On  the  right  was  the  32nd  Division,  re- 
nowned for  its  work  north  of  the  Marne,  later  at 
Soissons,  and  also  in  the  recent  operations.  It  was 
made  up  of  men  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
commanded  by  General  Haan.  The  ist  Division 
was  one  of  regulars,  commanded  by  General  Frank 
Parker.  The  3rd  Division,  also  made  up  of  regu- 
lars, was  commanded  by  General  Preston  Brown. 
Both  these  regular  divisions  were  made  up  of 
picked  men.  Along  the  road  from  Verdun  to 
Spincourt,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles, 
released  prisoners  of  various  nationalities  traveled 
toward  Verdun  in  great  streams,  passing  the  Amer- 
icans going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Many  of  the 
former  prisoners  were  attired  in  cast-off  German 
uniforms  and  had  their  effects  in  wheelbarrows, 
carts,  hand  trucks,  and  baby  carriages.  For  the 
most  part  the  prisoners  were  well  clothed,  but 
hungry.  The  Germans  had  abandoned  a  large 
number  of  trucks  and  portable  dynamos  in  Briuy, 
owing  to  their  ha.ste  to  withdraw  their  troops. 
Smoke  streaming  from  the  chimneys  of  many 
mines    greeted    the    advancing    Americans,    for    a 


number  of  mines  were  in  actual  operation,  and  in 
the  other  places  there  were  fires  under  the  boil- 
ers so  as  to  keep  the  pumps  going.  Several  mines 
had  been  flooded  by  seepage,  having  been  idle  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  Germans  had  removed 
the  machinery  for  other  purposes.  Most  of  the 
mines  had  been  operated  until  November  10,  when 
the  Germans  began  to  release  the  Russians  and 
others  who  had  been  employed  in  this  work.  The 
advance  of  the  Americans  through  Lu.xemburg  on 
November  20,  21,  and  22  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
parade.  Everywhere  the  troops  were  warmly  wel- 
comed. The  following  cable  was  received  on 
November  20: 

"The  American  troops  shoved  their  lines  across 
the  German  frontier  today  (Nov.  20).  The  fron- 
tier was  crossed  opposite  Briey  and  Audun-le- 
Roman,  and  at  points  between  these  two  places. 
On  the  left  American  marines  occupied  the  town 
of  Arlon,  Belgium,  where  the  day  was  proclaimed 
a  holiday.  Thousands  of  civilians  greeted  the 
Americans,  who  entered  Arlon  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. To  the  sou'th  the  Americans  went  into 
Fontoy  and  Vitry  in  Lorraine  and  several  villages 
to  the  northeast  of  Vitry.  Swinging  northward 
from  Metz  the  American  ist  Division  crossed 
into  Luxemburg  just  before  noon,  (Nov.  20,) 
entering  Esch,  a  mining  town  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  civilians  expected  the  Americans  Thursday, 
but  when  the  vanguard  appeared  the  news  spread 
quickly.  The  whistles  at  the  mines  were  blown, 
bells  were  rung,  children  were  excused  from  schools, 
stores  were  closed,  and  the  afternoon  was  pro- 
claimed a  hoHday.  In  the  store  windows  and 
public  buildings  along  the  principal  streets  there 
were  pictures  of  President  Wilson,  drawn  by  an 
artist  of  Esch,  who  had  worked  night  and  day 
to  complete  by  hand  as  many  drawings  as  possible. 
Pictures  of  President  Poincare,  Marshal  Foch,  and 
King  Albert  also  were  prominently  displayed.  To 
the  ist  Division  fell  the  honor  of  crossing  the  Lor- 
raine line,  the  advance  guard  entering  Aumetz  soon 
after  9  o'clock.  For  three  days  the  civiHans  of 
Aumetz  had  been  looking  for  the  Americans,  ex- 
pecting them  every  minute.  There  had  been  no 
school  all  week,  and  the  children  had  been  drilled 
in  singing  and  flag-waving  to  receive  the  advancing 
army.  Two  hundred  pupils,  attired  in  fancy 
dress,  that  of  the  girls  being  of  the  colors  of 
France,  and  the  boys  carrying  the  red  and  yellow 
colors  of  Lorraine,  a  home-made  American  flag 
and  tricolored  bunting  of  France,  met  the  troops 
at  the  archway  over  the  road  entering  the  town 
from  Auden-le-Roman.  By  the  time  the  march- 
ing troops  reached  Esch  the  civilians  were  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  children  tossed  flowers  at  the 
soldiers  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.  .  .  . 
For  real,  downright  joy  I  never  saw  anything  to 
equal  the  sights  at  Arlon  today.  Arlon  is  a  little 
Belgian  city  of  some  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
beautiful  beyond  compare.  Today  they  had  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  fete  trees,  just  like  our 
Christmas  trees,  all  along  the  streets,  and  they 
bore  tinsel  and  Japanese  lanterns.  Overhead  were 
bowers  of  fir  tree  branches,  and  along  the  streets 
were  pretty  girls  and  handsome  women  and  cheer- 
ing men  and  brass  bands  and  the  gendarmes. 
Don't  forget  the  gendarmes.  Their  uniforms,  not 
worn  for  four  years,  had  been  dug  up  and  bur- 
nished so  that  each  'copper'  looked  no  less  than 
a  Major  General.  When  the  6th  Marines  came 
marching  up  the  main  street  pandemonium  broke 
loose.  .  .  .  When  (he  Americans  passed  throuiih  Lux- 
emburg they  were  reviewed  by  General  IVrshing 
from   the   balcony  of   the   palace  of   the   youthful 
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Grand  Duchess,  who  stood  beside  him  with  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  gave  evidences  of  gratification  at 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans.  Prior  to  the  entry 
of  the  troops  General  Pershing  in  a  proclamation 
assured  the  public  that  the  American  Army  would 
remain  only  as  long  as  was  necessary,  and  while 
it  was  in  Luxemburg  would  conduct  itself  in 
conformity  with  the  civil  law.  The  proclamation 
was  distributed  among  the  troops  as  well  as 
among  the  population.  General  Pershing  entered 
the  city  ahead  of  his  troops.  The  American  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  his  staff  drove  into  the  capi- 
tal in  automobiles.  The  General  was  greeted  by 
thousands  of  cheering  Luxemburgers  and  with  the 
blowing  of  sirens  and  the  ringing  of  church  and 
school  bells.  The  i8th  Infantry  of  the  ist  Divi- 
sion were  the  first  American  troops  to  enter  the 
city.  The  Americans  were  greeted  by  thousands 
of  civilians,  who  lined  all  the  streets  through 
which  the  troops  marched,  school  children  tossed 
flowers  in  their  pathway,  and  to  each  soldier  was 
presented  a  boquet  of  chrysanthemums.  Forty 
civic  societies  participated  in  the  parade  of  wel- 
come. .  .  .  General  Petain,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  French  Armies,  who  was  made  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  by  the  French  Cabinet  on  Nov. 
iQ,  entered  Metz  at  the  head  of  the  Tenth  Army 
the  same  day.  The  official  French  report  of  the 
entry  tersely  said:  'The  entire  population  went 
out  to  meet  our  troops,  loudly  acclaiming  them. 
The  old  city  of  Lorraine,  captive  for  forty-seven 
years  and  finally  reunited  to  France,  has  mani- 
fested in  a  never-to-be-forgotten  way  its  love  for 
the  mother  country.  In  Alsace  our  soldiers  re- 
ceived yesterday  the  same  loving  welcome  in  the 
loyal  town  of  Colmar.'  I  went  to  Metz  to  see 
the  historic  entry  of  the  conquering  French  fight- 
ing men.  The  thing  was  too  big  to  grasp,  too 
much  for  the  70,000  population  to  realize.  They 
seemed  dazed.  Down  the  faces  of  aged  men  and 
women  who  were  French  before  Germany  stole 
Lorraine  tears  of  joy  ran  in  streams.  But  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  seemed  dazed.  They  cheered 
and  cheered,  these  younger  folks,  but  I  thought  the 
tears  of  the  old  folks  best  told  the  story  of  Metz  It 
was  incongruous  to  hear  voices  in  German  praising 
the  appearance  of  French  poilus,  but  they  meant  it, 
none  the  less,  with  few  exceptions.  The  streets 
and  squares  were  packed  when  early  this  after- 
noon the  blast  of  trumpets  .told  that  the  conquer- 
ing heroes  were  coming.  Overhead  swept  fifty 
airplanes,  dropping  miniature  French  flags,  and 
from  a  distance  came  the  strains  of  the  'Marche 
Lorraine.'  And  then  the  French  cavalry,  and 
then  French  Generals  and  more  officers,  and  then 
the  poilus.  As  they  swept  into  the  square  before 
the  great  cathedral — those  handsomest  soldiers 
God  ever  made — the  real  French  and  mongrel 
French  broke  into  a  great  demonstration  of  joy. 
Then  there  came  some  trusty  75 's  and  more  in- 
fantry and  more  bands;  and  so  on  for  two  hours 
Mangin's  soldiers  swept  through  the  city  and  the 
barracks  the  Germans  had  built  and  had  }ust  left, 
and  Metz  was  French  again." — March  to  the 
Rhiyie  (New  York  Times  Current  History,  Dec, 
1918,  pp.  373-379). — "If  we  seek  for  a  parallel 
drama  to  the  French  entry  into  Strassburg,  we  may 
find  it  in  the  passage  of  the  great  river  by  the 
British  Second  Army  .  .  .  [On  Dec.  13].  Six 
months  before  the  British  forces  had  been  cooped 
up  in  a  space  of  forty-five  miles,  between  the  enemy 
trenches  and  the  channel;  now  they  were  250  miles 
east  of  Boulogne.  General  Plumer  took  his  stand 
at  the  great  HohenzoUern  Bridge  at  Cologne,  and 
past  him  filed  the  29th  Division,  the  men  of  the 


Gallipoli  landing  and  Cambrai.  At  Nord  Bridge, 
where  General  Fergusson,  the  new  military  governor 
of  Cologne,  took  the  salute,  the  gth  Division 
crossed,  the  Division  which  at  Loos  and  Delville 
Wood,  at  Arras  and  Third  Ypres,  in  the  retreat 
from  St.  Quentin  and  in  the  desperate  stand  on  the 
Lys,  had  won  imperishable  glory.  Farther  up 
stream  .  .  .  the  ist  Canadian  Division  was  cross- 
ing; and  the  2nd  Canadians  made  the  passage  by 
the  bridge  of  Bonn,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur 
Currie.  .  .  .  There  was  no  parade,  no  gaudy  tri- 
umph, but  in  the  lean  efficiency  of  the  men  the 
watching  crowds  read  a  grim  lesson  of  power." — 
J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War,  v.  4,  pp. 
421-424. 

(d)  End  of  the  war  in  Belgium.— A  demon- 
stration occurred  at  Brussels  on  November  10 
in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in 
Germany.  Several  thousand  German  soldiers  were 
making  manisfestations  and  at  length  got  beyond 
control  of  their  officers  and  hoisted  the  red  flag 
from  the  balcony  of  the  governor's  house.  Riot- 
ing ensued,  and  a  number  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
were  killed.  The  last  detachment  of  German 
troops  left  Brussels  on  November  17.  The  cere- 
mony proclaiming  the  liberation  of  Brussels  was 
performed  that  day  in  the  Grand  Place  at  10 
o'clock.  The  square  was  packed  with  people  and 
former  prisoners,  while  the  windows  and  balconies 
were  crowded  with  onlookers.  Newsboys  were 
shouting  the  names  of  newspapers  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  Germans  and  which  reap- 
peared that  day.  Burgomaster  Le  Monier,  her- 
alded by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  appeared  at  the 
Leon  Staircase,  accompanied  by  an  alderman, 
and  announced  the  liberation  of  the  capital.  His 
speech  was  continually  interrupted  by  cheers  from 
the  crowd,  which  swore  that  the  murders  and 
robberies  committed  by  the  Germans  would  never 
be  forgotten.  The  Belgian  flag  was  then  hoisted 
over  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  while  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  the  square  waved  the  national  colors. 
The  'Brabangonne'  was  sung  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  anthems  of  the  Allies.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  people  reached  its  zenith  when  a  pro- 
cession was  formed.  It  was  headed  by  an  old 
banner  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  a  symbol  of 
Belgian  liberty.  The  procession,  ever  growing 
larger,  marched  to  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  1830 
revolution.  Here  Burgomaster  Le  Monier  made  a 
patriotic  speech.  After  fifty  months  of  captivity 
in  Germany,  Burgomaster  Max  came  into  his  own 
again.  The  Municipal  Council  met  to  receive  him 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Dutch  Minister,  many 
prominent  citizens  and  officers  of  the  allied  armies 
were  present.  Burgomaster  Max  was  loudly 
cheered  when  he  entered  the  hall  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  Aldermen's  table.  Acting  Burgomaster 
Le  Monier  welcomed  him  with  a  flattering  ad- 
dress and  formally  relinquished  the  burgomaster's 
seat  to  Max,  who  made  a  short  address.  King 
Albert  formally  entered  Brussels,  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  their  children,  on  November  22. 
He  entered  his  capital  in  brilliant  autumn  sunshine, 
amid  the  joyous  demonstrations  of  the  populace. 
On  the  preceding  evening  the  Belgians  had  again 
formally  reoccupied  the  city  of  Louvain,  which 
had  been  practically  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 
President  Wilson  sent  the  following  congratulatory 
telegram  to  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  at  Brussels: 
"At  the  moment  that  you  re-enter  Brussels  at 
the  head  of  your  victorious  army,  may  I  not  ex- 
press the  great  joy  that  it  gives  to  tne  and  to  the 
American  people  to  hail  your  return  to  your  capi- 
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tal,  marking  your  final  triumph  in  this  war,  which 
has  cost  your  nation  so  much  suffering,  but  from 
which  it  will  arise  in  new  strength  to  a  higher 
destiny?" — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great  War, 
V.  4,  p.  381. 

I.  Return  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Belgium. 
— The  king  of  the  Belgians  formally  entered 
Ghent  on  November  13.  "Today  in  Ghent  there 
are  vast  cheering  crowds,  and  King  Albert  is  mak- 
ing his  triumphal  entry  into  his  city,  and  the  sun 
is  shining  with  a  golden  light  upon  all  the  old 
roofs  of  Ghent  and  upon  the  crowded  balconies 
from  which  banners  hang.  The  King  and  Queen 
came  riding  in  with  the  young  Prince,  escorted  by 
Belgian,  French,  and  British  Generals,  and  as  they 
came  white  flowers  were  thrown  from  all  the  bal- 
conies,  and    their   petals   fell    about    like    confetti. 


morning  (Nov.  ii)  that  they  went  away.  Twelve 
Belgian  soldiers  were  the  first  to  enter,  at  7  o'clock, 
led  by  a  young  Belgian  Lieutenant  .  .  .  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  all  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  shouting,  cheering,  embrac- 
ing these  soldiers  and  each  other.  The  enemy  had 
gone  after  four  years  ol  oppression,  and  as  dawn 
came  it  rose  upon  a  day  of  liberty.  Bells  rang 
out  from  all  the  churches  and  from  the  old  bel- 
fries of  Ghent  there  were  joyful  carillons.  The 
Belgian  troops  marched  in,  and  their  artillery 
passed  through,  and  the  people  covered  them  with 
flags,  and  the  music  of  their  bands  was  over- 
whelmed by  shouts  of  'Vive  la  Belgique.'  To  the 
pealing  of  bells  in  the  great  cathedral  and  the 
cheers  of  massed  crowds,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
made  a  state  entry  into  the  City  of  Antwerp  today 
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They  were  disarmed  by  Dutch  troops. 


They  took  up  a  position  outside  the  old  club  in 
the  Place  d'Armes,  and  cheers  swept  round  them 
in. storms.  Then  there  was  a  march  past  of  Bel- 
gian troops,  men  who  had  fought  on  the  Yser 
in  the  old  bad  days  of  mud  and  blood  and  those 
who,  in  the  last  days,  had  stormed  their  way 
through  with  guns  and  cavalry,  they  had  flowers 
in  their  rifles  and  on  their  helmets  and  looked 
like  veterans  as  they  marched  under  their  heavy 
packs.  The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  wore  a  light 
habit  with  a  little  Hnen  cap  and  was  a  simple 
figure.  There  next  to  her  was  the  tall  King,  whose 
face  has  been  bronzed  and  hardened  by  four 
years  in  the  field  with  his  men.  It  is  a  great  day 
for  Belgium,  and  the  air  is  full  of  music  and  the 
gladness  of  a  brave  people  whose  courage  has  won 
through  to  victory.  Ghent  was  the  last  Belgian 
town  to  be  rescued  before  the  armistice.  The 
Germans  had  clung  to  it  as  the  pivot  of  their  re- 
treat, holding  the  canal  in  front  of  it  by  machine- 
gun  fire,  and  it  was  not  until  2  o'clock  on  Monday 


(Nov.  19)  by  the  bridge  across  the  Scheldt,  known 
as  the  Tete  de  Flandres,  and  with  the  Queen 
drove  around  the  streets  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
an  open  carriage.  Antwerp  is  a  noble  old  city, 
with  broad  streets  and  squares  and  big  public 
buildings,  and  these  were  all  draped  with  Ion;.; 
banners,  and  across  the  highways  were  streamers 
and  flags.  In  a  village  outside,  through  which  the 
King  passed,  the  people  had  placed  Christmas 
trees  adorned  with  little  flags  and  Chinese  lanterns, 
as  if  for  the  coming  of  Father  Christmas  with  the 
spirit  of  peace.  Physically  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp have  not  suffered  in  this  war,  but  their  joy 
at  liberation  land!  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  greeted  King  Albert  .  .  .  are  proof  enough  that 
they  suffered  in  a  mental  way  severely  enou^rh  to 
make  them  feel  that  a  horror  had  been  lifted  from 
them  by  the  retreat  of  the  Germans.  .  .  .  During 
the  formal  entry  of  the  King  and  Queen  into 
Antwerp  their  cars  were  laden  with  flowers,  which 
had  been  given  to  them.   On  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
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de  Ville  the  sun  glinted  on  the  gold  work  on  that 
masterpiece  of  the  Flemish  guilds;  and  now  from 
scores  of  windows  more  flowers  fell,  so  that  they 
drove  through  a  flurry  of  red  and  white  petals. 
Before  they  went  to  the  saluting  base  there  was 
a  procession  which  made  emotions  pass  down  the 
lines  of  the  people  like  a  wave.  It  was  a  crowd 
of  men  walking  very  slowly  by  the  help  of 
crutches  and  sticks,  with  a  banner  above  them. 
Some  of  them  were  in  the  uniform  of  the  Belgian 
Army  of  igi4,  and  others  wore  armlets  of  the 
Belgian  colors.  They  were  the  men  who  had  been 
in  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  October  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  and  with  their  bodies  had  barred 
the  way  for  a  little  while  to  the  invading  hordes. 
The  march  past  of  the  Belgian  troops  who  had 
fought  in  the  later  battles  at  Dixmude  and  at 
Pervyse,  on  the  mud  banks  of  the  Yser  and  at 
Merckem,  a  month  or  two  ago,  was  a  stirring 
thing  to  see.  The  people  had  been  waiting  for 
them  to  come  into  this  city  again  after  four  long 


years.  .  .  .  These  men,  who  marched  through 
Antwerp  today,  had  lived  to  see  the  Hberation  of 
their  country,  and  they  were  the  lucky  ones.  There 
was  a  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  .  .  .  [.Above]  the 
high  altar  I  could  see  the  'Descent  from  the  Cross,' 
with  its  rich  color  like  a  great  boquet  or  painted 
window  through  which  the  light  shines,  and  above 
the  people  long  silken  banners  were  draped  from 
the  tall  pillars.  The  air  was  heavy  with  incense; 
and  music  and  the  murmur  of  voices  came  down 
the  aisles,  meeting  the  murmurous  whispering  of 
those  about  me;  and  through  the  open  door  out 
there  in  the  square,  where  other  crowds  were 
around  the  statue  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  All 
over  Antwerp  bells  were  ringing,  their  notes  min- 
gling in  a  strange  clashing  melody,  and  from  the 
belfry  of  the  cathedral  the  chimes  of  the  gay 
carillons  came  tinkling  down.  They  were  playing 
'The  Marseillaise.' " — March  to  the  Rhine  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Dec,  191&,  pp.  379- 
381). 
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I.    ARMISTICES 

The  terms  of  the  armistices  signed  by  the  various 
warring  powers  in  the  years  1917  and  1918,  are 
given  under  this  head,  with  the  dates  at  which  they 
were  signed. 

(a)  Armistice  terms  between  Russia  and  the 
Central  Powers  (Dec.  15,  1917).— "An  armistice 
in  the  following  terms  is  concluded  between  the 
representatives  of  the  General  Staffs  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  on  the  one 
side,  Russia  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  peace  honourable  to  all 
parties: 


"I.  The  armistice  will  begin  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  December  17, 1917  (2  p.  m.  on  December  4,  1917, 
Russian  date)  and  continue  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  January  14,  1918  (2  p.m.  January  i,  1918). 
On  the  2ist  day  the  contracting  parties  may  termi- 
nate the  armistice  by  giving  seven  days'  notice.  If 
that  is  not  done  the  armistice  will  continue  auto- 
matically until  one  or  other  of  the  parties  termi- 
nates it  by  giving  seven  days'  notice. 

"II.  The  armistice  appUes  to  all  the  military  and 
air  forces  of  the  said  Powers  on  the  land  front 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  armis- 
tice also  applies  to  the  Russo-Turkish  Asiatic  the- 
atre. The  contracting  parties  agree  that  during 
the  armistice  they  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
the  units  they  now  have  in  line  on  the  said  fronts 
and  in  the  islands  of  Moon  Sound — even  in  respect 
of  constitution  and  establishment— and  will  per- 
mit no  regrouping  on  these  fronts  with  a  view 
to  preparing  an  offensive.  The  contracting  parties 
further  agree  not  to  make  any  strategic  troop 
movements  before  January  14,  1918  (January  i, 
1918)  on  the  front  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  except  for  such  movements  as  are  actually 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. Finally,  the  contracting  parties  agree  not  to 
concentrate  any  troops  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bal- 
tic east  of  the  isth  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  and  of  the  Black  Sea  during  the  armis- 
tice. 

"III.  The  most  advanced  line  of  wire  of  their 
own  positions  shall  form  the  lines  of  demarcation 
on  the  European  front.    These  lines  may  be  crossed 
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only  in  the  circumstances  set  out  in  Para.  IV. 
hereof.  Where  there  are  no  continuous  lines,  the 
line  of  demarcation  shall  be  exactly  half-way  be- 
tween the  foremost  occupied  points.  The  ground 
between  the  two  lines  shall  be  neutral.  In  the  same 
way  navigable  rivers  which  separate  the  lines  of 
the  two  sides  shall  be  neutral  and  considered  un- 
navigable  unless  navigation  is  permitted  by  agree- 
ment. In  those  sectors  where  the  two  sets  of 
hnes  are  far  apart  the  Armistice  Commissions 
(Para.  VII.)  will  settle  and  announce  the  line  of 
demarcation  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  Russo- 
Turkish  theatre  in  Asia,  the  lines  of  demarcation 
as  well  as  the  question  of  communication  through 
them  (Para.  IV.)  will  be  decided  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  supreme  military  authorities  of  each  side. 

"IV.  With  a  view  to  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing friendly  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
contracting  parties  organized  intercourse  between 
the  troops  will  be  permitted  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: I.  Intercourse  is  permitted  to  parliamen- 
tcares,  members  of  the  Armistice  Commission 
(Para.  VII.)  and  their  representatives.  They  must 
all  be  in  possession  of  a  permit  issued  by  an  au- 
thority not  lower  than  a  Corps  Headquarters  or 
Corps  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be.  2.  Each 
sector  held  by  a  Russian  division  may  have  two 
or  three  crossing  posts  for  organized  intercourse. 
For  that  purpose,  and  by  agreement  between  divi- 
sions facing  one  another,  communication  posts  will 
be  established  in  the  neutral  zones  between  the 
lines  of  demarcation,  and  indicated  by  white  flags. 
Intercourse  is  permitted  only  by  day  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Not  more  than  25  men  from 
each  side  may  converse  at  a  time  at  the  communi- 
cation posts  and  they  must  be  unarmed.  The  ex- 
change of  news  and  newspapers  is  permitted. 
Letters,  which  must  be  open,  may  be  handed  over 
to  be  sent  on.  The  purchase  and  exchange  of  arti- 
cles of  daily  use  is  permitted  at  the  communica- 
tion posts.  3.  The  interment  of  the  dead  in  the 
neutral  zone  is  permitted.  Details  must  be  agreed 
between  the  divisions  or  higher  authorities  on 
each  side.  4.  The  question  of  the  return  of  released 
members  of  the  army  of  one  country  who  are 
domiciled  on  the  other  side  of  the  demarcation 
line  of  the  other  country  must  be  left  to  be  set- 
tled  by   the    peace    negotiations.     This    apphes   to 
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Polish  troops  also.  5.  All  persons  who  cross  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  the  other  side,  contrary  to 
the  above  provisions  i — 4,  will  be  arrested  and 
not  released  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  or 
the  termination  of  the  armistice.  The  contracting 
Powers  agree  to  issue  strict  orders  to  their  troops 
and  instruct  them  fully  as  to  the  conditions  of  in- 
tercourse  and   the   consequences   of   infringements. 

"V.  The  following  stipulations  are  provided  for 
the  naval  operations:  i.  The  armistice  applies  to 
the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  east 
of  the  isth  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
and  affects  all  the  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  those  areas.  As  regards  the 
question  of  an  armistice  in  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Russian  coastal  waters  of  the  Arctic,  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  will  be  made  between  the  German 
and  Russian  naval  authorities.  Attacks  on  trade 
and  war  ships  in  the  said  waters  shall  cease,  as  far 
as  possible.  A  separate  agreement  shall  be  made 
containing  provisions  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  naval  forces  of  the  contracting  parties  from 
fighting  in  other  seas.  2.  Attacks  from  the  sea  or 
air  on  the  harbours  and  coasts  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party  shall  cease  on  both  sides  in  all  seas. 
It  is  even  forbidden  for  the  naval  forces  of  one 
side  to  enter  the  harbours  or  coasts  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  other.  3.  Flying  over  the  harbours  and 
coasts  of  the  other  contracting  party,  as  well  as  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  forbidden  in  all  seas.  4.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  run  as  follows:  (0)  In  the 
Black  Sea:  from  the  OUnka  lighthouse  (St.  George's 
mouth  of  the  Danube)  to  Cape  Yeros  (Trebi- 
zond).  (b)  In  the  Baltic:  from  Rogekuel  west 
coast  —  Worms  —  Bogskaer  —  Svenska — Hoegarne. 
The  establishment  in  detail  of  the  line  between 
Worms  and  Bogskaer  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Baltic  Armistice  Commission  (Para.  VII.,  i)  with 
the  proviso  that  when  the  weather  or  ice  necessi- 
tate it  the  Russian  naval  forces  shall  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Aaland  Sea.  The  Russian  naval  forces 
will  not  cross  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion nor  those  of  the  Quadruple  AUiance  to  the 
north.  The  Russian  Government  guarantees  that 
naval  forces  of  the  Entente  which  are,  or  subse- 
quently find  themselves,  north  of  the  Hne  of  de- 
marcation at  the  beginning  of  the  armistice  will 
observe  these  conditions  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Russian  naval  forces.  5.  Trade  and  navigation  in 
the  seas  referred  to  in  Clause  4  above  are  freely 
permitted.  The  drawing-up  of  regulations  for 
trade  as  well  as  the  announcement  of  safe  routes 
for  merchant  ships  are  assigned  to  the  Armistice 
Commissions  for  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
(Para.  VII.,  i  and  7).  6.  The  contracting  parties 
agree  that  during  the  armistice  period  they  will 
make  no  preparations  for  offensive  operations  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

"VI.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  inconvenience  and 
accidents  on  the  fronts,  training  with  infantry  may 
not  be  carried  on  nearer  than  five  kilometres,  with 
artillery  nearer  than  fifteen  kilometres  behind  the 
front.  Mining  operations  on  land  shall  entirely 
cease.  Aeroplanes  and  captive  balloons  must  be 
kept  out  of  an  air  zone  ten  kilometres  wide  behind 
the  demarcation  line  of  each  side.  Work  on  the 
positions  behind  the  most  advanced  line  of  wire 
is  permitted,  but  not  such  work  as  might  serve 
the  purpose  of  preparing  an  offensive. 

"VII.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  begins,  the  follow- 
ing 'Armistice  Commissions'  (representatives  of 
each  State  which  has  forces  in  the  sector  con- 
cerned) will  assemble,  to  whom  all  military  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  carrying-out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  armistice  in  the  various  areas  will  be 


referred,  i.  Riga,  for  the  Baltic.  2.  Dvinsk,  for 
the  front  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Disna.  3.  Brest- 
Litovsk,  for  the  front  from  the  Disna  to  the 
Pripet.  4.  Berdichev,  for  the  front  from  the 
Pripet  to  the  Dniester.  5.  Kolosvar.  6.  Focsani, 
for  the  front  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Black  Sea, 
the  frontier  between  the  commission  areas  to  be 
settled  by  agreement  between  Commissions  5  and 
6.  7.  Odessa,  for  the  Black  Sea.  These  Commis- 
sions will  have  direct  and  uncontrolled  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  countries  of  their  members 
at  their  disposal.  The  lines  will  be  set  up  by  army 
authorities  concerned  on  their  territory  up  to  half- 
way between  the  lines  of  demarcation.  In  the 
Russo-Turkish  Asiatic  theatre  also,  similar  com- 
missions will  be  set  up  by  agreement  between  the 
highest  miUtary  authorities. 

"VIII.  The  agreement  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties of  December  s  (November  22),  1917,  and  all 
other  arrangements  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
or  an  armistice  which  have  hitherto  been  made  for 
individual  sectors  of  the  front  will  be  cancelled 
by  this  armistice  agreement. 

"IX.  The  contracting  parties  will  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  peace  negotiations  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  this  armistice  agreement. 

"X.  Acting  on  the  principle  of  the  freedom,  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  neutral 
Persian  Empire,  the  Turkish  and  Russian  General 
Staffs  are  prepared  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Persia.  They  will  immediately  get  into  touch  with 
the  Persian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging the  details  of  the  evacuation  and  the  meas- 
ures  required   for   the   security    of    that   principle. 

"XI.  Each  contracting  party  will  receive  a  copy 
in  Russian  and  German  of  this  agreement,  which 
shall  be  signed  by  the  authorized  representatives. 

"[Signatures.] 

"Brest-Litovsk, 
"December  15  (December  2),  191 7. 

"Appendix  to  the  armistice  agreement. — "With 
a  view  of  extending  and  confirming  the  spirit  of 
friendship  evinced  by  the  armistice,  the  contract- 
ing parties  have  undertaken  at  once  to  set  about 
providing  for  the  e.xchange  of  civilian  prisoners 
and  prisoners  of  war  unfit  for  service  through  the 
opposing  lines.  The  contracting  parties  will  at 
once  devote  their  best  efforts  to  improve  the 
conditions,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  their  hands.  This  shall  be  one  of  the  most 
urgent  duties  of  the  Governments  concerned.  With 
a  view  to  advancing  the  peace  negotiations  and 
healing  the  wounds  infiicted  on  civilization  by  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  re-establish  cultural  and  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  For  this  purpose, 
inter  alia:  The  resumption  of  postal  and  trade 
intercourse,  the  circulation  of  books,  newspapers 
and  so  forth  within  the  frontiers  delimited  by  the 
armistice.  A  mixed  Commission  of  representatives 
of  all  States  concerned  will  immediately  assemble 
at    Petersburg   to   settle   details. 

"Brest-Litovsk, 
"December  15,  1917. 

"Approved  in  principle  and  signed  subject  to  a 
formal  agreement. 

"[Signatures.]" 

— General  E.  von  Ludendorff,  General  staff  and  its 
problems,  v.  2,  pp.  SI7-S23- 

(b)  Conditions  of  the  armistice  concluded  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Rumanian  armies  on 
the  Rumanian  front,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish  armies  operating  on  the  same  front,  on 
the  other  hand,  Nov.  26/Dec.  9,  1917. 

"i.  Between  the  Russian  Armies  operating  on 
the  front  between  the  Dniester  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  inclusive,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Stcherbatcheff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
Armies  on  that  same  front,  under  the  command  of 
Arch-Duke  Joseph  and  Field  Marshal  Mackcnscn, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  concluded  the  following 
convention  relative  to  a  provisional  armistice  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  question  of  war  or  peace 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
all  the  Russias.  The  Roumanian  Armies  operat- 
ing under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Prezan  and  forming 
part  of  the  Roumanian  front  agree  to  this  conven- 
tion al.so,  for  the  duration  of  the  armistice  of  the 
Russian  Armies  on  the  Roumanian  front.  2.  Both 
sides  are  mutually  bound  to  announce  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  72  hours  before  they  open.  The 
present  convention  is  automatically  canceled  in 
case  the  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish  forces  undertake  an  offensive  on  any  sector 
along  the  entire  front  comprised  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  inclusive,  or  in  case 
of  the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  or  Roumanian  Armies.  In  this  case  also, 
the  other  side  must  be  notified  72  hours  in  advance. 
3.  All  hostilities  along  the  front  above  mentioned 
in  H  I,  cease  at  the  moment  the  present  conven- 
tion enters  in  force.  4.  Aerial  operations  cease  on 
both  sides,  not  only  over  the  enemy's  lines,  but  also 
over  the  zone  of  10  kilometres  (6.2  miles)  depth, 
measured  from  the  first  line  of  the  respective  signa- 
tories. At  the  same  time,  aerostatic  activity  ceases 
altogether.  5.  Any  passage  of  patrols  or  even  of 
individual  scouts  is  forbidden  beyond  their  own 
front  line,  up  to  the  barbed  wire.  6.  The  outposts 
on  either  side  are  forbidden  to  pass  beyond  their 
own  front  line,  up  to  the  barbed  wire.  7.  Both 
sides  bind  themselves  not  to  execute  any  works 
preparatory  to  an  offensive,  or  any  to  the  end  of 
strengthening  or  developing  their  positions.  No 
activity  is  permitted  except  to  maintain  positions 
or  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  troops 
(provisioning,  sanitary  conditions)  or  construct 
barracks.  8.  From  the  moment  the  present  con- 
vention enters  in  force,  the  two  sides  bind  them- 
selves to  give  no  further  orders  for  transport 
for  operations,  movements  and  grouping,  as  well  as 
to  carry  out  no  transports  or  groupings  for  which 
orders  may  have  been  given  after  Dec.  S  N.S. 
For  the  entire  duration  of  the  armistice  the  custom- 
ary exchange  of  units  within  the  sectors  of  corps 
or  armies  is  allowed,  as  well  as  movements  of 
troops  in  the  army  zones,  carried  out  with  the 
aim  of  improving  cantonments  and  provisioning 
the  troops.  It  is  not  permitted  to  replace  troops 
retired  from  the  zone  of  one  army  corps  except 
with  the  most  troops  of  the  same  force  and  drawn 
only  from  the  front  mentioned  in  H  i.  g.  It  is 
forbidden  to  weaken  the  units  at  present  disposed 
along  the  front  by  individual  or  collective  with- 
drawals designed  to  strengthen  other  fronts.  10. 
The  neutral  zone  for  the  period  of  the  armistice 
shall  extend  between  the  outermost  barbed  wire 
lines  of  the  two  parties.  In  case  there  are  no 
artificial  obstacles,  the  zone  is  comprised  between 
the  trenches  furthest  forward,  or  between  two 
straight  lines  representing  trench-lines  and  indi- 
cated by  placards.  In  the  region  of  the  Danube 
delta,  the  neutral  zone  is  the  Arm  of  St.  George. 
II.  Entry  into  the  neutral  zone  is  forbidden;  but 


against  persons  not  carrying  arms  who  may  wish 
to  pass  over  it  in  the  day  time,  no  violent  meas- 
ures may  be  taken.  12.  Every  person  belonging 
to  the  contracting  parties  who  oversteps  the  neutral 
zone,  is  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  13.  It  is 
forbidden  to  sell,  to  give  away  or  to  consume 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  neutral  zone.  14.  Mis- 
understandings which  may  arise  during  the  period 
of  this  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  delegates  of  both  sides.  The  place  and  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  shall  be  decided 
for  each  individual  case,  through  the  intermedia- 
tion of  a  flag  of  truce.  15.  The  two  parties  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  additional  proposals  for  the 
modification  of  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
convention.  To  this  end  shall  be  called  together  a 
commission  empowered  with  the  same  full  powers 
as  this  present  commission.  16.  This  armistice  has 
regard  also  to  the  military  river  fleets  of  both  sides. 
17.  The  present  convention  enters  into  force  at  the 
moment  it  is  signed.  18.  This  armistice  loses  its  force 
whenever  between  the  Supreme  Command  of  the 
Allied  Central  Powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Supreme  Command  and  the  Roumanian  Su- 
preme Command  on  the  other,  is  concluded  an 
armistice  which  expressly  includes  the  whole  front 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea.  19. 
Through  the  intermediation  of  the  delegates  shall 
be  given  to  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  of  the 
present  convention,  signed  and  edited  in  French. 
The  signers  express  their  desire  that  the  question 
of  neutralizing  the  coast  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  and  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea, 
as  well  as  on  all  the  arms  of  the  Danube  up  to 
Galatz,  be  discussed  and  decided  by  a  special 
mixed  commission. 

"In  the  name  of  Arch-Duke  Joseph  and  of 
Field  Marshal  Mackensen, 

"(Signed)  von  Morgen, 

"Lt.-Gen. 

"In  the  name  of  commanding  Gen.  Stcher- 
batcheff, 

"(Signed)  Gen.  Keltchevsky, 

"Commander  of  the  Ninth  Russian  Army. 

"In  the  name  of  Gen.  Prezan, 

"(Signed)  Gen.  Al.  Lupescu." 

— C.  U.   Clark,  Greater  Roumania,  pp.  216-219. 

(c)  Armistice  terms  between  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers and  Bulgaria,  Sept.  29,  1918. 

Signed  on  the  evening  of  September  29th  [1918] 
by  General  D'Esperey  and  by  a  Bulgarian  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
and  consisting  of  General  Lonkhoff,  M.  Liapcheff, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  M.  Radeff,  a  former 
Cabinet  leader: 

Bulgaria  agrees  to  evacuate  all  the  territory  she 
now  occupies  in  Greece  and  Serbia,  to  demobilize 
her  army  immediately,  and  surrender  all  means  of 
transport  to  the  Allies. 

Bulgaria  also  will  surrender  her  boats  and  con- 
trol of  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  concede 
to  the  Allies  free  passage  through  Bulgaria  for  the 
development  of  military  operations. 

All  Bulgarian  arms  and  ammunition  are  to  be 
stored  under  the  control  of  the  Allies,  to  whom 
is  conceded  the  right  to  occupy  all  important 
strategic  points. 

The  military  occupation  of  Bulgaria  will  be  en- 
trusted to  British,  French  and  Italian  forces,  and 
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the  evacuated  portions  of  Gteece  and  Serbia, 
respectively  to  Greek  and  Serbian  troops. 

The  armistice  means  a  complete  military  sur- 
render,  and   Bulgaria    ceases   to    be    a    belligerent. 

The  armistice  will  remain  in  operation  until  a 
final  general  peace  is  concluded. 

See  also  Bulgaria:    1918   (September). 
(d)  Armistice  convention  between  Turkey  and 
the  Allied  Powers,  Oct,  30,  1918. 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus,  and  secure  access  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Allied  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  forts. 

2.  The  positions  of  all  minefields,  torpedo- 
tubes,  and  other  obstructions  in  Turkish  waters  to 
be  indicated,  and  assistance  to  be  given  to  sweep 
or  remove  them  as  may  be  required. 

3.  All  available  information  as  to  mines  in  the 
Black  Sea   to  be  communicated. 

4.  All  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  Armenian  in- 
terned persons  and  prisoners  to  be  collected  in  Con- 
stantinople and  handed  over  unconditionally  to  the 
Allies. 

5.  The  immediate  demobilization  of  the  Turkish 
army,  except  for  such  troops  as  are  required  for 
the  surveillance  of  the  frontiers  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  order.  The  number  of  effec- 
tives and  their  disposition  to  be  determined  later 
by  the  Allies  after  consultation  with  the  Turkish 
Government. 

6.  The  surrender  of  all  war  vessels  in  Turkish 
waters  or  in  waters  occupied  by  Turkey ;  these  ships 
to  be  interned  at  such  Turkish  port  or  ports  as  may 
be  directed,  except  such  small  vessels  as  are  re- 
quired for  police  or  similar  purposes  in  Turkish 
territorial  waters. 

7.  The  Alhes  to  have  the  right  to  occupy  any 
strategic  points  in  the  event  of  any  situation  aris- 
ing which  threatens  the  security  of  the  Allies. 

8.  Free  use  by  Allied  ships  of  all  ports  and 
anchorages  now  in  Turkish  occupation  and  the 
denial  of  their  use  to  the  enemy.  Similar  condi- 
tions to  apply  to  Turkish  mercantile  shipping  in 
Turkish  waters  for  purposes  of  trade  and  the  de- 
mobihzation  of  the  army. 

9.  Use  of  all  ship-repair  facilities  at  all  Turkish 
ports  and  arsenals. 

10.  Allied  occupation  of  the  Taurus  tunnel  sys- 
tem. 

11.  The  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
troops  from  North-West  Persia  to  behind  the  pre- 
war frontier  has  already  been  ordered  and  will  be 
carried  out.  Part  of  Trans-Caucasia  has  already 
been  ordered  to  be  evacuated  by  Turkish  troops; 
the  remainder  is  to  be  evacuated  if  required  by 
the  Allies  after  they  have  studied  the  situation 
there. 

12.  Wireless,  telegraph,  and  cable  stations  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Allies,  Turkish  Government  mes- 
sages excepted. 

13.  Prohibition  to  destroy  any  naval,  military, 
or   commercial  material. 

14.  Facilities  to  be  given  for  the  purchase  of 
coal,  oil-fuel,  and  naval  material  from  Turkish 
sources,  after  the  requirements  of  the  country  have 
been  met.  None  of  the  above  material  to  be  ex- 
ported. 

15.  Allied  Control  Officers  to  be  placed  on  all 
railways,  including  such  portions  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Railways  as  are  now  under  Turkish 
control,  which  must  be  placed  at  the  free  and 
complete  disposal  of  the  Allied  authorities,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
population.     This  clause  is  to  include  Allied  occu- 


pation  of   Batoum.    Turkey  will  raise   no   objec- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  Baku  by  the  Allies. 

16.  The  surrender  of  all  garrisons  in  the  Hedjaz, 
Assir,  Yemen,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  to  the 
nearest  Allied  Commander;  and  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Cicilia,  except  those  necessary  to  main- 
tain order,  as  will  be  determined  under  clause  5. 

17.  The  surrender  of  all  Turkish  officers  in  Tri- 
poUtania  and  Cyrenaica  to  the  nearest  Italian  gar- 
rison. Turkey  guarantees  to  stop  supplies  and 
communication  with  these  officers  if  they  do  not 
obey  the  order  to  surrender. 

18.  The  surrender  of  all  ports  occupied  in  Tri- 
politania  and  Cyrenaica,  including  Misurata,  to 
the  nearest  Allied  garrison. 

19.  All  Germans  and  Austrians,  naval,  military, 
and  civilian,  to  be  evacuated  within  one  month 
from  the  Turkish  dominions:  those  in  remote  dis- 
tricts to  be  evacuated  as  soon  after  as  may  be 
possible. 

20.  The  compliance  with  such  orders  as  may  be 
conveyed  for  the  disposal  of  the  equipment,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  including  transport,  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Turkish  army  which  is  demobilized 
under  clause  5. 

21.  An  Allied  representative  to  be  attached  to  the 
Turkish  Ministry  of  Supplies  in  order  to  safeguard 
Allied  interests.  This  representative  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  all  that  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

22.  Turkish  prisoners  to  be  kept  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  release  of  Turkish 
civilian  prisoners  over  military  age  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

23.  Obligation  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  cease  all 
relations  with  the  Central  Powers. 

24.  In  case  of  disorder  in  the  six  Armenian  vilay- 
ets, the  Allies  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy any  part  of  them. 

25.  Hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey 
shall  cease  from  noon,  local  time,  on  Thursday,  the 
31st  October,  1918. 

(e)  Armistice  convention  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 

Nov.  3,   1918. 

Military  Clauses. 

1.  The  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  by  land, 
sea,  and  air. 

2.  Total  demobilization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  and  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces  operating  on  the  front  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland.  Within  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory,  limited  as  in  Clause  3  below, 
there  shall  only  be  maintained  as  an  organized 
military  force  a  maximum  of  20  Divisions,  reduced 
to  pre-war  peace  effectives.  Half  the  Divisional, 
Corps,  and  Army  artillery  and  equipment  shall  be 
collected  at  points  to  be  indicated  by  the  .\llics 
and  the  United  States  of  America  for  delivery  to 
them,  beginning  with  all  such  material  as  exists 
in  the  territories  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian   forces. 

3.  Evacuation  of  all  territories  invaded  by 
Austria-Hungary  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Withdrawal  within  such  periods  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  .Mlied 
forces  on  each  front  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Armies,  behind  a  line  fixed  as  follows:  From  Piz 
Umbrail  to  the  north  of  the  Stelvio  it  will  follow 
the  crest  of  the  RhcTtian  Alps  up  to  the  sources  of 
the  Adige  and  the  Eisach,  passing  thence  by 
Mounts  Reschcn  and  Brenner  and  the  heights  of 
Octz  and  Ziller;  the  line  thence  turns  south,  cross- 
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ing  Mount  Toblach,  and  meeting  the  present  fron- 
tier of  the  Carnic  Alps.  It  follows  this  frontier 
up  to  Mount  Tarvis,  and  after  Mount  Tarvis  the 
watershed  of  the  Julian  Alps  by  the  Col  of  Predil, 
Mount  Mangart,  the  Tricorno  (Terglou),  and  the 
watershed  of  the  Cols  di  Podberdo,  Podlaniscam, 
and  Idria.  From  this  point  the  line  turns  south- 
east towards  the  Schneeberg,  excluding  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Save  and  its  tributaries;  from  the 
Schneeberg  it  goes  down  towards-  the  coast  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include  Castua,  Mattuglia  and  Volosca 
in  the  evacuated  territories.  It  will  also  follow  the 
administrative  limits  of  the  present  province  of 
Dalmatia,  including  to  the  north  Licarica  and 
Trivania,  and  to  the  south  territory  limited  by  a 
line  from  the  shore  of  Cope  Planca  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  watershed  eastwards,  so  as  to  include 
in  the  evacuated  area  all  the  valleys  and  water- 
courses flowing  towards  Scbenico,  such  as  the 
Cicola,  Kerka,  Butisnica,  and  their  tributaries.  It 
will  also  include  all  the  islands  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Dalmatia,  from  Premuda,  Selve,  Ulbo, 
Scherda,  Maon,  Pago,  and  Puntadura  in  the  north 
up  to  Meleda  in  the  south,  embracing  Saint'  An- 
drea, Busi,  Lissa,  Lesina,  Tercola,  Curzola,  Cazza, 
and  Lagosta,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  rocks 
and  islets  and  Pelagosa,  only  excepting  the  islands 
of  Great  and  Small  Zirona,  Bua,  Solta,  and 
Brazza.  All  territories  thus  evacuated  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  the  Allies  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  military  and  rail- 
way equipment  of  all  kinds  (including  coal),  be- 
longing to  or  within  these  territories  to  be  left 
in  situ,  and  surrendered  to  the  Allies  according  to 
special  orders  given  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  Powers  on  the 
different  fronts.  No  new  destruction,  pillage,  or 
requisition  to  be  done  by  enemy  troops  in  the 
territories  to  be  evacuated  by  them  and  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  the  Associated  Powers. 

4.  The  Allies  shall  have  the  right  of  free  move- 
ment over  all  road  and  rail  and  waterways  in 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  and  of  the  use  of  the 
necessary  Austrian  and  Hungarian  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  Armies  of  the  Associated  Powers 
shall  occupy  such  strategic  points  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary at  such  times  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  conduct  military  operations 
or  to  maintain  order.  They  shall  have  the  right  of 
requisition  on  payment  for  the  troops  of  the 
Associated  Powers  wherever  they  may  be. 

5.  Complete  evacuation  of  all  German  troops 
within  IS  days,  not  only  from  the  Itahan  and 
Balkan  fronts,  but  from  all  Austro-Hungarian  ter- 
ritory. Internment  of  all  German  troops  which 
have   not   left   Austria-Hungary   within   that   date. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  evacuated  territories 
of  Austria-Hungary  will  be  entrusted  to  the  local 
authorities  under  the  control  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Armies  of  Occupation. 

7.  The  immediate  repatriation  without  reci- 
procity of  all  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  interned 
subjects,  and  of  civil  populations  evacuated  from 
their  homes,  on  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Powers   on  the  various   fronts. 

8.  Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed 
from  evacuated  territory  will  be  cared  for  by  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian personnel,  who  will  be  left  on  the 
spot  with  the  medical  material  required. 

Naval  Conditions. 
I.  Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  at  sea, 
and  definite  information  to  be  given  as  to  the  loca- 
tion and  movements  of  all  Austro-Hungarian  ships. 


Notification  to  be  made  to  neutrals  that  freedom 
of  navigation  in  all  territorial  waters  is  given  to 
the  naval  and  mercantile  marines  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  all  questions  of  neutrality  being 
waived. 

2.  Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  United  States  of 
America  of  15  Austro-Hungarian  submarines,  com- 
pleted between  the  years  1910  and  1918,  and  of 
all  German  submarines  which  are  in  or  may  here- 
after enter  Austro-Hungarian  territorial  waters. 
All  other  Austro-Hungarian  submarines  to  be  paid 
off  and  completely  disarmed,  and  to  remain  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  United  States  of 
America. 

3.  Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  United  States  of 
America,  with  their  complete  armament  and  equip- 
ment, of: — Three  battleships,  three  light  cruisers, 
nine  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo-boats,  one  mine- 
layer, six  Danube  monitors,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  All 
other  surface  warships  (including  river  craft)  are 
to  be  concentrated  in  Austro-Hungarian  naval 
bases  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  are  to  be  paid"  off  and 
completely  disarmed  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Allies  and  United  States  of  America. 

4.  Freedom  of  navigation  to  all  warships  and 
merchant  ships  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
ers to  be  given  in  the  Adriatic  and  up  the  River 
Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  territory  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  AUies  and 
Associated  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  sweep 
up  all  minefields  and  obstructions,  and  the  positions 
of  these  are  to  be  indicated.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
empowered  to  occupy  or  to  dismantle  all  fortifica- 
tions or  defence  works. 

5.  The  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to  remain  un- 
changed, and  all  Austro-Hungarian  merchant  ships 
found  at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture,  save 
exceptions  which  may  be  made  by  a  Commission 
nominated  by  the  Allies  and  United  States  of 
America. 

6.  All  naval  aircraft  are  to  be  concentrated  and 
immobilized  in  Austro-Hungarian  bases  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Allies  and  United  States  of  America. 

7.  Evacuation  of  all  the  Italian  coasts  and  of  all 
ports  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary  outside  their 
national  territory,  and  the  abandonment  of  all 
floating  craft,  naval  materials,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials for  inland  navigation  of  all  kinds. 

8.  Occupation  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  land  and  sea  fortifications  and 
the  islands  which  form  the  defences  and  of  the 
dockyards  and  arsenal  at  Pola. 

9.  All  merchant  vessels  held  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary belonging  to  the  Allies  and  Associated  Powers 
to  be  returned. 

10.  No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials  to  be 
permitted  before  evacuation,  surrender,  or  restora- 
tion. 

11.  All  naval  and  mercantile  marine  prisoners  of 
war  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian hands  to  be  returned  without  reci- 
procity. 

(f)  Armistice  terms  between  Germany  and 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Clauses   Relating   to   Western   Front. 

I. — Cessation  of  operations  by  land  and  in  the 
air  six  hours  after  the  signature  of  the  Armistice 
[viz.,  at  II  a.m.]. 
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n. — Immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  countries 
— Belgium,  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg — 
so  ordered  as  to  be  completed  within  fourteen  days 
from  the  signature  of  the  Armistice.  German 
troops  which  have  not  left  the  above-mentioned 
territories  within  the  period  fixed  will  become 
prisoners  of  war.  Occupation  by  the  Allied  and 
United  States  Forces  jointly  will  keep  pace  with 
evacuation  in  these  areas.  All  movements  of  evac- 
uation and  occupation  will  be  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Note  (Anne.xure  i). 

in. — Repatriation,  beginning  at  once,  to  be  com- 
pleted within  fourteen  days,  of  all  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  above  enumerated  (including  hostages, 
persons  under  trial,  or  convicted). 

IV. — Surrender  in  good  condition  by  the  German 
Armies  of  the  following  equipment: — S,ooo  guns 
(2,500  heavy,  2,500  field)  ;  30,000  machine-guns; 
3,000  Minenwerfer;  2,000  aeroplanes  (fighters, 
bombers — firstly  D.  7's — and  night  bombing  ma- 
chines). The  above  to  be  delivered  in  situ  to  the 
Allied  and  United  States  troops  in  accordance  with 
the  detailed  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Note 
(Annexure  i). 

V. — Evacuation  by  the  German  Armies  of  the 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  These 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be 
administered  by  the  local  authorities  under  the 
control  of  the  Allied  and  United  States  Armies 
of  occupation.  The  occupation  of  these  territories 
will  be  carried  out  by  Allied  and  United  States  gar- 
risons holding  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine 
(Mayence,  Coblenz,  Cologne),  together  with 
bridgeheads  at  these  points  of  a  30  kilometre 
[about  19  miles]  radius  on  the  right  bank,  and  by 
garrisons  similarly  holding  the  strategic  points  of 
the  regions.  A  neutral  zone  shall  be  set  up  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  between  the  river  and  a 
line  drawn  10  kilometres  [6%  miles]  distant, 
starting  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier. In  the  case  of  inhabitants,  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  for  having  taken  part  in  any  mili- 
tary measures  previous  to  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice.  No  measure  of  a  general  or  official 
character  shall  be  taken  which  would  have,  as  a 
consequence,  the  depreciation  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments or  a  reduction  of  their  personnel.  Evac- 
uation by  the  enemy  of  the  Rhinelands  shall  be 
so  ordered  as  to  be  completed  within  a  further 
period  of  sixteen  days — in  all  thirty-one  days  after 
the  signature  of  the  Armistice.  All  movements  of 
evacuation  and  occupation  will  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  Note   (Annexure   i). 

VI. — In  all  territory  evacuated  by  the  enemy 
there  shall  be  no  evacuation  of  inhabitants;  no 
damage  or  harm  shall  be  done  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  No  destruction  of 
any  kind  to  be  committed.  Military  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds  shall  be  delivered  intact,  as  well 
as  military  stores  of  food,  munitions,  equipment 
not  removed  during  the  periods  fixed  for  evacua- 
tion. Stores  for  food  of  all  kinds  for  the  civil 
population,  cattle,  etc.,  shall  be  left  in  situ.  In- 
dustrial establishments  shall  not  be  impaired  in  any 
way,  and  their  personnel  shall  not  be  moved. 

VII. — Roads  and  means  of  communication  of 
every  kind,  railroads,  waterways,  main  roads, 
bridges,  telegraphs,  telephones  shall  be  in  no  man- 
ner impaired.  All  civil  and  military  personnel  at 
present  employed  on  them  shall  remain.  5,000  loco- 
motives, 150,000  wagons,  and  5,000  motor  lorries 
in  good  working  order,  with  all  necessary  spare 
parts  and  fittings,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  As.so- 
ciated  Powers  within  the  period  fixed  for  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.    The  rail- 


ways of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  handed  over 
within  the  same  period,  together  with  all  pre-war 
personnel  and  material.  Further,  material  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  railways  in  the  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  left  in  situ. 
All  stores  of  coal  and  material  for  upkeep  of  per- 
manent way,  signals,  and  repair  shops  shall  be 
left  in  situ  and  kept  in  an  efficient  state  by  Ger- 
many, as  far  as  the  means  of  communication  are 
concerned,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Armis- 
tice. All  barges  taken  from  the  Allies  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them.  The  Note  appended  as  Annexure  2 
regulates  the  detail  of  these  measures. 

VIII. — ^The  German  Command  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  revealing  all  mines  or  delay-action  fuses 
disposed  on  territory  evacuated  by  the  German 
troops,  and  shall  assist  in  their  discovery  and  de- 
struction. The  German  Command  shall  also  reveal 
all  destructive  measures  that  may  have  been  taken 
(such  as  poisoning  or  pollution  of  springs,  wells, 
etc.),  under  penalty  of  reprisals. 

IX. — The  right  of  requisition  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Allied  and  United  States  Armies  in  all  occu- 
pied territory,  save  for  settlement  of  accounts  with 
authorized  persons.  The  upkeep  of  the  troops  of 
occupation  in  the  Rhineland  (excluding  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  shall  be  charged  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

X. — The  immediate  repatriation,  without  reci- 
procity, according  to  detailed  conditions  shall  be 
fixed,  of  all  Allied  and  United  States  prisoners  of 
war;  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  these  prisoners 
as  they  wish.  However,  the  return  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  interned  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land shall  continue  as  heretofore.  The  return  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  settled  at  peace 
preliminaries. 

XI. — Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed 
from  evacuated  territory  will  be  cared  for  by  Ger- 
man personnel,  who  will  be  left  on  the  spot,  with 
the  medical  material  required. 

Clauses  Relating  to  the  Eastern  Frontiers  of 
Germany. 

XII. — All  German  troops  at  present  in  any  ter- 
ritory which  before  the  war  belonged  to  Russia, 
Rumania,  or  Turkey,  shall  withdraw  within  the 
frontiers  of  German  as  they  existed  on  August  ist, 
1914;  and  all  German  troops  at  present  in  terri- 
tories which  before  the  war  formed  part  of  Russia 
must  likewise  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  as  above  defined  as  soon  as  the  Allies 
shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having  regard  to 
the   internal  situation   of   these   territories. 

XIII. — Evacuation  by  German  troops  to  begin 
at  once;  and  all  German  instructors,  prisoners,  and 
civilian  as  well  as  military  agents  now  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Russia  (as  defined  on  August  ist,  1014) 
to  be  recalled. 

XIV. — German  troops  to  cease  at  once  all  requi- 
sitions and  seizures,  and  any  other  undertaking 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  intended  for 
Germany  in  Rumania  and  Russia,  as  defined  on 
August    ist,   1914. 

XV. — Abandonment  of  the  Treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Brest-Litovsk  and  of  the  Supplementary 
Treaties. 

XVI. — The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
territories  evacuated  by  the  Germans  on  their 
Eastern  frontier,  either  through  Danzig  or  by  the 
Vistula,  in  order  to  convey  .supplies  to  the  popula- 
tions of  these  territories  or  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order. 
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Clause  Relating  to  East  Africa. 

XVn. — Unconditional  evacuation  of  all  German 
forces  operating  in  East  Africa  within  one  month. 

General   Clauses. 

XVIIL — Repatriation,  without  reciprocity,  within 
a  ma.\imum  period  of  one  month,  in  accordance 
with  detailed  conditions  hereafter  to  be  li.xed, 
of  ail  civihans  interned  or  deported  who  may  be 
citizens  of  other  .■\llied  or  Associated  States  than 
those  mentioned  in  Clause  III. 

XIX. — With  the  reservation  that  any  future 
claims  and  demands  of  the  Allies  and  United  States 
of  America  remain  unaffected,  the  following  finan- 
cial conditions  are  required:  Reparation  for  dam- 
age done.  While  the  Armistice  lasts  no  public  se- 
curities shall  be  removed  by  the  enemy  which  can 
serve  as  a  pledge  to  the  Allies  for  the  recovery  or 
reparation  for  war  losses.  Immediate  restitution  of 
the  cash  deposit  in  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium, 
and,  in  general,  immediate  return  of  all  documents, 
specie,  stocks,  shares,  paper  money,  together  with 
plant  for  the  issue  thereof,  touching  public  or  pri- 
vate interests  in  the  invaded  countries.  Restitution 
of  the  Russian  and  Rumanian  gold  yielded  to  Ger- 
many or  taken  by  that  Power.  This  gold  to  be 
delivered  in  trust  to  the  AUies  until  the  signature 
of  peace. 

Naval  Conditions. 

XX. — Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  at 
sea,  and  definite  information  to  be  given  as  to  the 
location  and  movements  of  all  German  ships.  Noti- 
fication to  be  given  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of 
navigation  in  all  territorial  waters  is  given  to  the 
Naval  and  Mercantile  Marines  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  all  questions  of  neutrality  being 
waived. 

XXI. — All  Naval  and  Mercantile  Marine  pris- 
oners of  war  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
in  German  hands  to  be  returned,  without  reciproc- 
ity. 

XXII. — Handing  over  to  all  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  all  submarines  (including  all  submarine 
cruisers  and  minelayers)  which  are  present  at  the 
moment  with  full  complement  in  the  ports  speci- 
fied by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  Those  that 
cannot  put  to  sea  to  be  deprived  of  crews  and  sup- 
plies, and  shall  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States.  Submarines  ready 
to  put  to  sea  shall  be  prepared  to  leave  German 
ports  immediately  on  receipt  of  wireless  order  to 
sail  to  the  port  of  surrender,  the  remainder  to  fol- 
low as  early  as  possible.  The  conditions  of  this 
Article  shall  be  carried  [out]  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

XXIII. — The  following  German  surface  warships, 
which  shall  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  forthwith  be  dis- 
armed and  thereafter  interned  in  neutral  ports,  or, 
failing  them.  Allied  ports,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  only  caretakers  being  left 
on  board,  namely:  6  Battle  Cruisers,  lo  Battle- 
ships, 8  Light  Cruisers,  including  two  minelayers, 
So  Destroyers  of  the  most  modern  types.  All  other 
surface  warships  (including  river  craft)  are  to  be 
concentrated  in  German  Naval  bases  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  are  to  be  paid  off  and  completely  disarmed 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and 


the  United  States  of  America.  All  vessels  of  the 
auxiliary  fleet  (trawlers,  motor-vessels,  etc.)  are 
to  be  disarmed.  All  vessels  specified  for  intern- 
ment shall  be  ready  to  leave  German  ports  seven 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  Directions 
of  the  voyage  will  be  given  by  wireless.  [See 
also  above:    1918.  IX.     Naval  operations:   hj. 

NorE. — A  declaration  has  been  signed  by  the 
Allied  Delegates  and  handed  to  the  German  Dele- 
gates, to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  ships  not 
being  handed  over  owing  to  the  mutinous  state  of 
the  Fleet,  the  Allies  reserve  the  right  to  occupy 
Heligoland  as  an  advanced  base  to  enable  them 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  The  German 
Delegates  have  on  their  part  signed  a  Declaration 
that  they  will  recommend  the  Chancellor  to  accept 
this. 

XXIV.— The  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  have  the  right  to  sweep  up  all  mine- 
fields and  obstructions  laid  by  Germany  outside 
German  territorial  waters,  and  the  positions  of 
these  are  to  be  indicated. 

XXV. — Freedom  of  access  to  and  from  the  Baltic 
to  be  given  to  the  Naval  and  Mercantile  Marines 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  To  secure 
this,  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  empowered  to  occupy  all  German  forts, 
fortifications,  batteries,  and  defence  works  of  all 
kinds  in  all  the  entrances  from  the  Kattegat  into 
the  Baltic,  and  to  sweep  up  all  mines  and  obstruc- 
tions within  and  without  German  territorial  waters 
without  any  questions  of  neutrality  being  raised, 
and  the  positions  of  all  such  mines  and  obstruc- 
tions are  to  be  indicated. 

XXVI.-r-The  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to  remain 
unchanged,  and  all  German  merchant  ships  found 
at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture.  The  Allies 
and  United  States  contemplate  the  provisioning  of 
Germany  during  the  Armistice  as  shall  be  found 
necessary. 

XXVII. — All  Naval  aircraft  are  to  be  concen- 
trated and  immobilized  in  German  bases  to  be 
specified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

XXVIII. — In  evacuating  the  Belgian  coasts  and 
forts  Germany  shall  abandon  all  merchant  ships, 
tugs,  lighters,  cranes,  and  all  other  harbour  ma- 
terials, all  materials  for  inland  navigation,  all  air- 
craft and  air  materials  and  stores,  all  arms  and 
armaments,  and  all  stores  and  apparatus  of  all 
kinds. 

XXIX. — All  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be  evacuated 
by  Germany;  all  Russian  warships  of  all  descrip- 
tions seized  by  Germany  in  the  Black  Sea  are  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America;  all  neutral  merchant  ships  seized  are 
to  be  released;  all  warlike  and  other  materials  of 
all  kinds  seized  in  those  ports  are  to  be  returned, 
and  German  materials  as  specified  in  Clause 
XXVIII.  are  to  be  abandoned. 

XXX. — All  merchant  ships  in  German  hands  be- 
longing to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to 
be  restored  in  ports  to  be  specified  by  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States  of  America  without  reci- 
procity. 

XXXI. — No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials 
to  be  permitted  before  evacuation,  surrender,  or 
restoration. 

XXXII.— The  German  Government  shall  for- 
mally notify  the  neutral  Governments  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  Governments  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  that  all  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  trading  of  their  vessels  with 
the  Allied  and  Associated  countries,  whether  by  the 
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German  Government  or  by  private  German  inter- 
ests, and  whether  in  return  for  specific  concessions, 
such  as  the  export  of  shipbuilding  material  or  not, 
are  immediately  canceled.  No  transfers  of  German 
merchant  shipping  of  any  description  to  any  neu- 
tral flag  are  to  take  place  after  signature  of  the 
armistice. 

Duration  of  Armistice. 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  is  to  be  thirty  days, 
with  option  to  extend.  During  this  period,  on  fail- 
ure of  execution  of  any  of  the  above  clauses,  the 
armistice  may  be  denounced  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  on  forty-eight  hours'  previous  no- 
tice. 

Time  Limit  for  Reply. 

This  armistice  to  be  accepted  or  refused  by  Ger- 
many within  seventy-two  hours  of  notification. 
[See  also  above:  1918:  XI.  End  of  the  war: 
a,  3;  X.  Statement  of  War  Aims:  m.] 

Amendments  Made  in  Terms  of  Armistice 
WITH  Germany. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  advised  of  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
and  of  Germany  on  November  11. 

Art.  III.  Repatriation  beginning  at  once,  to  be 
completed  within  fifteen  days,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  above  enumerated  (including  hos- 
tages, persons  under  trial  or  convicted). 

Art.  IV.  Surrender  in  good  condition  by  the 
German  armies  of  the  following  war  material:  Five 
thousand  guns  (two  thousand  five  hundred  heavy 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  field),  twenty-five 
thousand  machine  guns,  three  thousand  minen- 
werfer,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  aeroplanes 
(fighters,  bombers,  firstly  all  of  the  D.  seven's  and 
.^11  the  night  bombing  machines).  The  above  to 
be  delivered  in  situ  to  the  Allied  and  United  States 
troops  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  note  (annexure  number  one) 
drawn  up  at  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Art.  V.  Evacuation  by  the  German  armies  of 
the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be 
administered  by  the  local  troops  of  occupation.  The 
occupation  of  these  territories  will  be  carried  out 
by  Allied  and  United  States  garrison  holding  the 
principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine  (Mayence,  Cob- 
lentz,  Cologne)  together  with  the  bridgeheads  at 
these  points  of  a  thirty  kilometer  radius  on  the 
right  bank  and  by  garrisons  similarly  holding  the 
strategic  points  of  the  regions.  A  neutral  zone  shall 
be  reserved  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  between 
the  stream  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  bridge- 
heads and  to  the  stream  and  at  a  distance  of  ten 
kilometers  from  the  frontier  of  Holland  up  to  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland.  The  evacuation  by  the  en- 
emy of  the  Rhine  lands  (left  and  right  bank)  shall 
be  so  ordered  as  to  be  completed  within  a  further 
period  of  sixteen  days,  in  all  thirty-one  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  All  the  movements 
of  evacuation  or  occupation  arc  regulated  by  the 
note  (annexure  number  one)  drawn  up  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Art.  VI.  In  all  territories  evacuated  by  the  en- 
emy there  shall  be  no  evacuation  of  inhabitants; 
no  damage  or  harm  shall  be  done  to  the  persons  or 
property   of   the   inhabitants.     No  person   shall   be 


prosecuted  for  offenses  of  participation  in  war 
measures  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  No 
destruction  of  any  kind  shall  be  committed.  Mili- 
tary establishments  of  all  kinds  shall  be  delivered 
intact,  as  well  as  military  stores  of  food,  munitions, 
and  equipment  not  removed  during  the  period  fixed 
for  evacuation.  Stores  of  food  of  all  kinds  for  the 
civil  population,  cattle,  etc.,  shall  be'  left  in  situ. 
Industrial  establishments  shall  not  be  impaired  in 
any  way  and  their  personnel  shall  not  be  removed. 

Art.  VII.  Roads  and  means  of  communication 
of  every  kind,  railroads,  waterways,  main  roads, 
bridges,  telegraphs,  telephones,  shall  be  in  no  man- 
ner impaired.  All  civil  and  military  personnel  at 
present  employed  on  them  shall  remain:  Five 
thousand  locomotives  and  one  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand wagons  in  good  working  order  with  all  neces- 
sary spare  parts  and  fittings  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Associated  Powers  within  the  period  fi.xed  in 
annexure  number  two  and  total  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  thirty-one  days.  There  shall  likewise  be  de- 
hvered  five  thousand  motor  lorries  (camione  auto- 
mobiles) in  good  order  within  the  period  of  thirty- 
six  days.  The  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall 
he  handed  over  within  the  period  of  thirty- 
one  days  together  with  prewar  personnel  and  ma- 
terial. Further  the  material  necessary  for  the 
working  of  railways  in  the  countries  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  left  in  situ.  All  stores 
of  coal  and  material  for  the  up-keep  of  permanent 
way,  signals,  and  repair  shops  shall  be  left  in  situ. 
These  stores  shall  be  maintained  by  Germany  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  working  of  the  railroads  in  the 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  All  bar- 
ges taken  from  the  Allies  shall  be  restored  to  them. 
The  note  annexure  number  two  regulates  the  de- 
tails of  these  measures. 

Art.  VIII.  The  German  command  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  revealing  within  the  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  all 
mines  or  delayed  action  fuses  on  territory  evacu- 
ated by  the  German  troops  and  shall  assist  in  their 
discovery  and  destruction.  It  also  shall  reveal  all 
destructive  measures  that  may  have  been  taken 
(such  as  poisoning  or  polluting  of  springs  and  wells, 
etc.).     All  under  penalty  of  reprisals. 

Art.  IX.  The  right  of  requisition  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Allied  and  United  States  armies  in  all 
occupied  territories,  subject  to  regulation  of  ac- 
counts with  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The  up- 
keep of  the  troops  of  occupation  in  the  Rhine  and 
(excluding  Alsace-Lorraine)  shall  be  charged  to  the 
German   Government. 

Art.  X.  The  immediate  repatriation,  without 
reciprocity,  according  to  detailed  conditions  shall 
be  fixed,  of  all  Allied  and  United  States  prisoners 
of  war,  including  persons  under  trial  or  convicted. 
The  Allied  powers  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  wish.  This  condi- 
tion annuls  the  previous  conventions  on  the  subject 
of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  including  the 
one  of  July  nineteen-eighteen  in  course  of  ratifica- 
tion. However,  the  repatriation  of  German  pris- 
oners of  war  interned  in  Holland  and  in  Switzer- 
land shall  continue  as  before.  The  repatriation  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  regulated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

Art.  XII.  .'Ml  German  troops  at  present  in  the 
territories  which  before  belonged  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Turkey,  shall  withdraw  immedi- 
ately within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  they  ex- 
isted on  August,  1014.  All  German  troops  at 
present  in  the  territories  which  before  the  war  be- 
longed to  Russia  shall  likewise  withdraw  within  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  defined  as  above,  as  soon  as 
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the  Allies,  taking  into  account  the  internal  situa- 
tion of  thesi-  territories,  shall  decide  that  the  time 
lor  this  has  come. 

Art.  XV.  Renunciation  of  the  treaties  of  Buch- 
arest and  Brest-Litovsk  and  of  the  supplementary 
treaties. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  territories  evacuated  by  the  Germans  on  their 
eastern  frontier,  either  through  Danzig,  or  by  the 
Vistula,  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  popula- 
tions of  those  territories  and  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order. 

Art.  XVII.  Evacuation  by  all  German  forces 
operating  in  East  Africa  within  a  period  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Allies. 

Art.  XVIII.  Repatriation,  without  reciprocity, 
within  a  maximum  period  of  one  month  in  accord- 
ance with  detailed  conditions  hereafter  to  be  fixed 
of  all  interned  civilians  including  hostages  (per- 
sons?) under  trial  or  convicted,  belonging  to  the 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  article  three. 

Art.  XXII.  Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  all  submarines  (including  sub- 
marine cruisers  and  all  mine-laying  submarines) 
now  existing  with  their  complete  armament  and 
equipment  in  ports  which  shall  be  specified  by  the 
Allies  and  United  States.  Those  which  cannot  take 
these  shall  be  disarmed  of  the  personnel  and  ma- 
terial and  shall  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States.  The  submarines 
which  are  ready  for  the  sea  shall  be  prepared  to 
leave  the  German  ports  as  soon  as  orders  shall  be 
received  by  wireless  for  their  voyage  to  the  port 
designed  for  their  delivery,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  conditions  of 
this  article  shall  be  carried  into  effect  within  the 
period  of  fourteen  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Art.  XXIII.  German  surface  warships  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  immediately  disarmed  and  thereafter 
interned  in  neutral  ports  or,  in  default  of  them,  in 
Allied  ports  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  They  will  there  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  the  AUies  and  of  the  United  States, 
only  caretakers  being  left  on  board.  The  following 
warships  are  designated  by  the  Allies:  Six  battle 
cruisers,  ten  battleships,  eight  light  cruisers  (includ- 
ing two  mine  layers),  fifty  destroyers  of  the  most 
modern  types.  All  other  surface  warships  (includ- 
ing river  craft)  are  to  be  concentrated  in  German 
naval  bases  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  and  are  to  be  completely  disarmed 
and  classed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States.  The  military  armament  of  all 
ships  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  shall  be  put  on  shore. 
All  vessels  designated  to  be  interned  shall  be  ready 
to  leave  the  German  ports  seven  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Directions  for  the  voyage 
will  be  given  by  wireless. 

Art.  XXVI.  The  existing  blockade  conditions 
set  up  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to 
remain  unchanged  and  all  German  merchant  ships 
found  at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture.  The 
Allies  and  the  United  States  should  give  considera- 
tion to  the  provisioning  of  Germany  during  the 
armistice  to  the  extent  recognized  as  necessary. 

Art.  XXVIII.  In  evacuating  the  Belgian  coast 
and  ports  Germany  shall  abandon  in  situ  and  in 
fact  all  port  and  river  navigation  material,  all  mer- 
chant ships,  tugs,  lighters,  all  naval  aeronautic  ap- 
paratus, material  and  supplies,  and  all  arms,  ap- 
paratus, and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Art.  XXXIV.    The  duration  of  the  armistice  is 


to  be  thirty  days  with  option  to  extend.  During 
this  period  if  its  clauses  are  not  carried  into  ex- 
ecution the  armistice  may  be  denounced  by  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  which  must  give  warning 
forty-eight  hours  in  advance.  It  is  understood 
that  the  execution  of  articles  three  and  eighteen 
shall  not  warrant  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice 
on  the  ground  of  insufficient  execution  within  a 
period  fi.\ed,  except  in  the  case  of  bad  faith  in 
carrying  them  into  execution.  In  order  to  assure 
the  execution  of  this  convention  under  the  best 
conditions  the  principle  of  a  permanent  interna- 
tional armistice  commission  is  admitted.  This 
commission  will  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
Allied  military  and  naval  commanders-in-chief. 

This  armistice  has  been  signed  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1918,  at  five  o'clock  French  time. 
ISignedJ  F.  Focii,  R.  E.  Wevmans,  Erzberger,  A. 
Oberndorpf,  Wlnterfeldt,  Vanselow. 


II.     ESPIONAGE 

"The  modern  system  of  organized  secret  service 
was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  wont 
to  boast  that  his  spies  exceeded  his  cooks  in  the 
proportion  of  one  hundred  to  one.  Under  Fred- 
erick the  Great  this  body  of  secret  agents  became, 
not  an  auxiliary  of  the  army,  but  an  organized, 
modernized,  specialized  force,  having  its  own  au- 
tonomy and  its  own  chief.  ...  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Austria  and 
the  defeat  of  Sadowa  [see  Austria:  1862- 1866; 
Germany:  1866]  were  planned  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  war  by  Stieber,  the  famous  chief  of 
the  German  secret  service.  He  himself,  disguised 
as  a  peddler,  and  his  agents,  both  male  and  female, 
by  every  conceivable  ingenious  device,  traversed  the 
country,  made  the  most  careful  topographical  plans 
of  the  entire  region  and  prepared  the  way,  in  the 
minutest  detail,  for  the  contemplated  invasion. 
Similarly,  in  1868,  it  is  said,  Stieber  penetrated  the 
confines  of  France  with  an  army  of  spies  number- 
ing in  excess  of  thirty  thousand.  .  .  .  The  ordinary 
layman  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  advance 
intelligence  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  an  opposing  army,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  foremost  masters  of  the  military 
science  have  always  relied  in  great  part  on  such 
information.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  Na- 
poleon. The  style  of  attack  and  the  theory  of 
campaign  adopted  by  him  were  always  formulated 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  particular  type  of  men- 
tality with  which  he  was  compelled  to  join  battle. 
And  this  information  was  supplied  to  him  by  his 
spies.  .  .  .  Some  four  or  five  years  before  the  .  .  . 
great  European  war  a  Frenchman,  Paul  Lanoir, 
wrote  a  book  warning  his  countrymen  against  the 
German  spy  system.  He  declared  that  there  were 
then  over  thirty  thousand  trained  German  spies 
within  the  confines  of  France  and  that  it  was  the 
design  of  this  organization  not  only  to  ferret  out 
and  report  state  secrets  and  the  details  of  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  France,  but  also  completely 
to  cripple  French  industries  through  the  produc- 
tion of  strikes  and  labor  troubles.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  German  spy  system  planned  to  cripple  the 
railroad  and  manufacturing  industries  of  France. 
That  such  a  plan  was  not  actually  consummated  in 
the  present  war  is  some  proof  that  Lanoir's  state- 
ments were  exaggerated." — J.  B.  Stanchfield,  Some 
stie^^estions  on  the  perils  of  espionage  (An  address 
delivered  before  the  National  Security  Congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Secnirity  League 
at  Washington,  Jan.  20,  1Q16,  pp.  7-10,  22-23). 
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(a)  Secret  service  in  the  World  War, — Stieber 
died  in  1892.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major  Stein- 
hauer  and  tlie  secret  service  bureau  of  Berlin  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  when  the  war  started. 
The  entry  into  Brussels  of  700,000  men  without 
mishap,  was  practically  due  to  his  organisation. 
Over  8,oco  spies  had  been  placed  on  the  routes  be- 
tween Aix-la-Chapelle  and  St.  Quentin  while  those 
in  the  Belgian  capital  had,  some  two  or  three  years 
previously,  actually  worked  out  on  paper  the  bil- 
lets for  all  the  German  troops  in  advance.  The 
ordinary  German  secret  service  agent  started  with 
a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  and  $2.50  a  day  expenses, 
with  a  bonus  for  each  job,  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  work  accomplished.  There  were  other 
cash  allowances  for  extraordinary  services.  Every 
agent  was  carefully  trained  during  an  extended 
period,  until  it  was  believed  he  had  mastered  all 
the  tricks  of  his  difficult  profession.  In  August, 
1914,  with  an  income  approximating  $3,750,000,  the 
German  secret  service  extended  all  over  the  world. 
German  espionage  in  England  before  the  war  be- 
gan was  worked  from  Brussels,  while  Ostend  and 
Boulogne  were  favored  rendezvous  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  and  the  go-betweens.  Large 
English  towns  and  counties  were  divided  into 
groups,  or  sections.  In  each  were  selected  acting 
agents  who  received  small  periodical  payments  for 
services  rendered.  Such  sections  acted  under  the 
supervision  of  a  secret  service  agent  who  paid  in 
cash  for  services  and  collected  reports  and  who 
usually  concealed  his  identity  under  the  guise  of  a 
commercial  traveller.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  the  war  Germany  ex- 
pended over  $360,000,000  on  secret  service  work  in 
eighteen  countries.  This  does  not  include  expendi- 
tures in  France  and  England.  In  1914  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  £50,000  for  secret  service.  In 
1915  £iio,GOO  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
£550,000.  The  round-up  of  over  14,000  German, 
Austrian  and  foreign  spies  within  a  few  weeks  after 
war  was  declared  was  not  due  to  the  British  secret 
service  department,  but  to  Scotland  Yard,  backed 
by  police  officers  throughout  the  country. 
Though  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  the  British  secret  service  accom- 
plished far  greater  results  than  the  German  secret 
service  with  practically  unlimited  resources,  owing 
to  the  superior  quality  of  the  men  employed.  A 
British  secret  service  agent  drew  the  equivalent  to 
his  ordinary  army,  or  naval  pay,  with  nothing  for 
rations,  or  extras.  He,  however,  returned  a  list 
of  his  travelling  expenses  and  hotel  bills  which  were 
refunded  each  month  during  the  Great  War.— Based 
on  E.  Everitt,  British  secret  service;  and  S.  T.  Fel- 
stead,  German  spies  ai  bay. — "War-zone  spies  were 
few  and  far  between  on  the  Allied  side  of  the  line 
in  France,  except  at  Dunkirk  and  in  Lorraine,  but 
behind  the  German  lines,  espionage  carried  out  by 
Belgians  developed  an  unheard  of  intensity.  All 
their  thoroughness  availed  the  Germans  little.  .  . 
[They  shot,  bullied,  tried  tricks,  bribed],  but  they 
never  checked  espionage  in  Belgium.  Broadly  this 
was  an  Allied  system:  Belgium  was  divided  up  into 
so  many  espionage  areas,  and  in  each  area  a  trusted 
professional  resident  spy,  or  eLse  a  new-found  pa- 
triot spy  above  suspicion,  was  placed  in  control.  It 
was  for  this  control  agent  to  run  things  how  he 
liked  in  his  own  area.  .  .  .  Naturally  the  Germans 
had  got  more  or  less  everyone  in  Belgium  under 
varying  degrees  of  observation,  acute,  periodical, 
casual.  They  had  hordes  of  informers,  corrupted 
Belgians,  and  a  decprooted  and  far  flung  system  of 
surveillance.  Incessantly  reports  came  to  hand 
that  such  and  such  a  person  was  a  spy.    The  Ger- 


mans watched  the  suspect.  They  watched  a  com- 
pany of  Belgian  suspects  once  for  three  whole 
months,  and  allowed  them  meanwhile  to  carry  on 
their  espionage  and  damage  the  German  cause.  But 
in  the  end,  by  patient  watching,  they  got  the  whole 
system  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  its  adherents. 
Had  they  arrested  their  original  suspect  straight- 
way, no  such  'bag'  could  have  resulted.  .  .  .  The 
French  deuxieme  bureau,  possibly  influenced  in 
some  measure  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  never  lost  sight 
of  the  possibility  of  traitors  being  concealed  on  the 
Allied  General  Staffs,  and  that  there  was  good  cause 
for  such  suspicion  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  British  had  a  staff  officer  agent  serv- 
ing with  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht's  staff  almost 
throughout  the  campaign,  both  when  the  Prince 
commanded  the  6th  Army  with  headquarters  at 
Lille  and  later  when,  in  command  of  a  group  of 
Armies,  H.R.H.  removed  to  Mons.  ...  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  he  was  called  up  with  his 
class  in  Germany,  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  in  course  of  time,  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  English,  was  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
man Intelligence  Staff,  so  that  he  saw  every  secret 
German  document — most  of  which  were  systemati- 
cally forwarded  to  British  G.H.Q.  via  a  very  special 
line  of  communication  through  Holland." — F. 
Tuohy,  Secret  corps,  pp.  89-90,  92,  iio-iii. — "The 
counter-spy  was  located  especially  in  Switzerland, 
where  agents  in  the  pay  of  every  state  at  war  lit- 
erally elbowed  one  another  in  the  street.  The 
French  alone  arrested  no  less  than  three  hundred 
spies  and  suspects  making  their  way  from  Switzer- 
land into  France,  and  doubtless  a  similar  state  of 
affairs  existed  on  the  Swiss-Italian  and  Swiss-Ger- 
man frontiers.  Switzerland  was  stocked  with  re- 
ceiving agents,  German,  British.  Italian,  Austrian, 
French,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  over  reports 
from  travelling  agents,  usually  neutrals,  who  had 
collected  them  in  Paris  and  Rome  and  Vienna. 
These  receiving  agents  then  passed  the  information 
on  to  the  General  Staffs  of  the  belligerent  states 
to  which  they  were  accredited.  The  Swiss  Govern- 
ment while  officially  deprecating  international 
espionage  on  Swiss  soil,  in  reality  winked  at  the 
whole  business  and  did  a  roaring  trade  in  conse- 
quence, since  those  resident  in  Switzerland  and  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  espionage 
amounted  to  a  small  army.  Each  country  em- 
ployed dozens  of  agents  who  located  themselves  in 
the  chief  Swiss  towns  and  simply  noted  arrivals  and 
departures.  Spies  of  the  various  nations  at  war 
sat  next  to  one  another  at  dinner  in  the  main  res- 
taurants, and  reported  on  one  another  to  their  em- 
ployers. And  then  there  were  counter-spies  in  le- 
gion watching  agents  of  their  own  country  at  work 
to  see  they  did  not  consort  with  enemy  or  unde- 
sirable characters." — Ibid.,  p.  38. 

I.  German  spies  in  England. — "During  the  war 
an  immense  amount  of  fiction,  alleged  to  be  found- 
ed on  actual  happenings,  was  written  around  the 
doings  of  German  spies  in  Great  Britain.  These 
.stories,  as  may  be  imagined,  gave  an  altogether  false 
impression  of  the  subtlety  of  the  German  Secret 
Service,  and  they  also  credited  the  enemy  with 
making  a  great  deal  more  preparation  than  was  ac- 
tually so.  .  .  .  One  has  to  go  back  some  years  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  German  spy  organization 
in  Great  Britain.  Its  recent  development  can  prob- 
ably be  dated  from  IQ05,  a  period  when  the  Em- 
peror William  first  began  to  reveal  the  thoughts 
of  Eurojican  domination  which  lay  dormant  in  his 
mind,  Certainly  at  the  time  the  notorious  Stein- 
hauer,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  of  the  German  Secret  Service, 
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and  signalized  his  advent  by  throwing  around  Eu- 
rope, especially  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
a  network  of  male  and  female  spies.  ...  In  Great 
Britain  the  German  Secret  Service  mainly  devoted 
its  energies  to  the  securing  of  information  dealing 
with    .   .    .    [the   British  I    Navy.     We   had   several 
visits   from  Steinhauer  himself,  and  from  time   to 
time  naval  officers  would  be  tempted — for  a  mone- 
tary  consideration — to   write   on   things   that    were 
happening.     The  German  was  certainly  artful;  he 
would  approach  a  neutral,  usually  a  Dutchman  or 
Scandinavian,  and  with  him  make  arrangements  for 
publishing  a  work  dealing   with  the  navies  of  the 
world.     To  acquire  the  British  particulars  and  to 
allay  suspicion  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  an  Eng- 
Hsh  agent,  who  would  be  requested  to  obtain  from 
authoritative  sources  articles  written  by  naval  offi- 
cers and   paid   for  at  remunerative   rates.   ...   It 
w^as  all  very   crafty;   the  extent   to   which   it  suc- 
ceeded  is  another  matter.    .   .   .    [Open   bribery   of 
naval  ratings  was  rarely  resorted  to.     In  the  main, 
the  German  Secret  Service  strongly  deprecated  the 
dangerous   system   of   buying   information   openly.] 
The  outbreak  of  the  great  European  War  in  1914 
found  Germany  without  a  spy  system  in  .  .  .  [Great 
Britain].     The   reason   for  this  did   not   lie  at   the 
door  of  Steinhauer,  but   rather  at  that  of  certain 
far-seeing  English  gentlemen,  who   for  some  years 
previously  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  day  was 
not   far  distant   when   Germany    would   throw   off 
the  mask  of  friendship  and  reveal  her  true  inten- 
tions towards  mankind  in  general.     Acting  on  the 
assumption  that  it   is  easier  to   deal   with   a   peril 
you  know  than  one  you  are  uncertain  of,  we  for- 
bore to  arrest  the  numerous  German  spies  in  .  .  . 
[the]    country.     We   were  contented   with  keeping 
ourselves  informed  of  their  numerous  activities  and 
manifesting  a  personal  interest  in  their  correspond- 
ence. .  .  .  From  a  counter-espionage  point  of  view 
the  war  caught  us  napping.     It   is  perfectly   true 
that  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  had  pre- 
viously prepared  schemes  ready  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  railways,  a  cable  censorship  evolved  by  Col- 
onel  (now   General  Sir  Francis)   Davies,  which  in 
practice   worked  so  perfectly  that  throughout   the 
war  it  underwent  no  radical  alteration,  and  plans 
for  the  registration  of  aliens,  all  of  which  were  put 
into  operation  immediately  war  was  declared.    But 
there  was  no  ready-made  system  for  dealing  with 
large  numbers  of  neutrals  who  came  through  our 
ports,   and   it   was   primarily   owing   to   this   cause 
that  Germany  was  enabled  to  send  many  spies  to  .  .  . 
[Great  Britain]  usually  in  the  guise  of  a  commercial 
traveller  of  South  American  or  Dutch  origin.  .  .  . 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  war  that 
with  32,000   Germans  in   .   .   .    [Great   Britain]    no 
attempts  at  sabotage  took  place.    Perhaps  our  vul- 
nerable points  were  too  well  guarded;  perhaps  the 
certainty  of  detection  was  too  great;  whatever  the 
reason  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  were  never 
subjected  to  sabotage   of  the  kind  so   common   in 
America  in  1915  and  1916.    I  can  state  without  fear 
of  contradiction   that   there   was  not   a  single   ex- 
plosion which  occurred  in  .  .  .  [the]  country  which 
was  not  ascribable  to  accident.   .   .   .  Prior  to  the 
war,   .  .   .   [the  British]   staff  for  the  detection   of 
spies    consisted    of    fourteen    people,    four    officers, 
three  detectives   and   seven   clerks.     It   was  small, 
certainly,  but  efficient  enough  judged  in  the  light  of 
results.     But  by  the  time  the  war  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  the  number  of  people  whose  business  it 
was  to  counter  enemy  espionage  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  staff  numbered  seven  hun- 
dred.    And  this  not  counting  the  cable  and  postal 
censorship,  which  played  a  most  important  part  in 


detecting  correspondence  addressed  by  the  German 
Secret  Service  to  their  chief  spies  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land, and  correspondingly,  by  the  spies  to  the  ad- 
dresses specially  provided  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 
From  August,  1914,  our  counter-espionage  section 
brought  to  justice  over  thirty  German  spies. 
Twelve  of  these  were  e.xecuted,  eleven  being  shot 
and  one  hanged.  One  committed  suicide  when  con- 
viction was  inevitable,  six  were  sentenced  to  death 
and  had  their  penalty  commuted  to  penal  servitude, 
while  another  six  received  varying  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment. In  addition,  there  were  dozens  of 
spies  interned  for  want  of  evidence  likely  to  con- 
vict them,  mainly  people  taken  off  boats  who  had 
not  actually  landed  in  .  .  .  [the]  country,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  be  tried  under  our  laws.  In 
no  case  did  we  shoot  a  female  spy,  although  there 
were  several  who  richly  deserved  that  fate.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  'Special  InteUigence'  con- 
cerned itself  entirely  with  counter-espionage.  That 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  Directorate's  exist- 
ence certainly,  but  there  were  other  sections  whose 
work  was  of  almost  equal  importance.  There  was 
the  cable  censorship  .  .  .  which  exercised  a  dominat- 
ing influence  on  Germany's  efforts  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  abroad,  and,  incidentally,  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  our 
Prize  Courts.  The  postal  censorship,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  G.  S.  H.  Pearson,  opened  millions  of  let- 
ters, played  havoc  with  enemy  correspondence  to 
Germans  abroad,  and  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  detection  of  many  of  the  spies.  .  .  .  Innumer- 
able were  the  complaints  the  guardians  of  the  law 
received  concerning  waiters  known  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  plans  of  the  defences  of  London,  pieces  of 
paper  which  on  investigation  proved  to  be  plans  of 
the  dining-room  to  which  the  waiter  had  been 
newly-promoted.  It  was  all  very  amusing  in  a  way, 
although  it  caused  immense  inconvenience  to  an 
already  overworked  police.  But  perhaps  the  big- 
gest myth  of  all  was  that  of  signalling.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  reported  to  the  police  as 
signalling  to  Zeppelins  ran  into  thousands;  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  the  culprit  was  either  a  care- 
less servant  girl  or  a  blind  flapping  in  the  breeze. 
Countless  also  were  the  cases  reported  of  Germans 
said  to  be  signalling  to  each  other  across  a  street. 
Apparently  it  never  entered  the  heads  of  these  peo- 
ple that  if  two  Germans  wished  to  communicate 
with  each  other  they  would  adopt  the  simple  and 
infinitely  safer  method  of  walking  across  the  street 
and  give  their  message  by  word  of  mouth.  Things 
were  even  worse  on  the  coast.  Submarines  were 
being  signalled  to  by  the  thousand;  our  seaside 
towns  were  full  of  German  spies,  male  and  female. 
The  sober  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  never  during 
the  course  of  the  war  was  any  attempt  discovered 
to  communicate  with  German  vessels  from  a  coastal 
town.  The  people  who  made  the  complaints  rarely 
stopped  to  think  that  with  the  postal  censorship 
then  in  existence  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get 
letters  to  or  from  Germany.  And  it  may  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  German  Secret  Service  that  it  never 
indulged  in  such  painfully  crude  methods." — S.  T. 
Felstead,  German  spies  at  hay,  pp.  i-S,  11-13,  20- 
21,  42-43. 

2.  German  intelligence  department. — 
"Throughout  the  war  the  headquarters  of  the  .  .  . 
Intelligence  Department  [of  the  Central  Powers] 
were  at  Wesel.  For  the  purposes  of  spying  in  Eng- 
land, Rotterdam  was  utilized  throughout  the  war, 
Barcelona  being  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
France.  The  Germans  also  made  use  of  Antwerp, 
although  the  fact  of  that  port  being  unavailable  for 
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neutral  shipping  rendered  its  use  limited.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  had  to  cope  with  the  numerous  spy 
organizations  which  the  Germans  created  in  Amer- 
ica, both  in  the  United  States  and  countries  such  as 
the  Argentine,  Peru,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Brazil.  There 
were  also  plenty  of  suspect  addresses  in  Scan- 
dinavia, so  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  exam- 
iners of  mails  had  to  keep  their  eyes  opened.  The 
number  of  people  to  whom  German  spies  had  to 
forward  their  information  was  comparatively  lim- 
ited; perhaps  not  two  hundred  in  all,  which  ex- 
plains why  we  were  enabled  to  trace  such  letters 
so  freely.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany, 
probably  through  lack  of  choice,  employed  agents 
who  very  largely  lived  on  their  wits  in  normal 
times.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  settled  principle 
with  their  secret  service  to  get  hold  of  semi-desti- 
tute people  with  a  penchant  for  extravagant  living 
and  induce  them  to  spy  on  the  promise  of  liberal 
remuneration  according  to  results.  .  .  .  From  the 
commencement  of  the  war  enemy  agents  of  almost 
every  nationality  had  come  our  way.  The  excep- 
tions had  been  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Spaniards. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  two  the  explanation  was 
simple  enough;  both  Norway  and  Denmark  were 
sympathetic  to  our  cause  and  gave  but  short  shrift 
to  any  German  spy  system  which  might  be  estab- 
lished in  any  of  their  cities.  But  from  almost  every 
other  quarter  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  neutrals 
had  come  to  England  for  purposes  of  espionage, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  trouble  to  form 
anything  approaching  an  intelligent  perception  of 
what  the  German  fnethods  actually  were.  There 
was  a  tremendous  organization  in  America,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  experienced  specimens  of 
their  work.  Closely  in  touch  with  America  was  a 
gang  of  spies  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  was  in 
the  latter  country,  Antwerp,  to  be  exact,  where 
most  of  the  espionage  in  Western  Europe  was  en- 
gineered, but  Rotterdam,  being  a  neutral  port,  and 
maintaining  seaborne  traffic,  was  the  place  from 
which  spies  travelled  to  and  fro.  In  a  minor  de- 
gree The  Hague  and  Amsterdam  were  also  utilized, 
but  it  was  Rotterdam  where  the  German  agents  re- 
ceived their  final  instructions.  And  almost  in- 
variably it  was  Rotterdam  which  paid  them." — 
S.  T.  Felstead,  German  spies  at  bay,  pp.  8i,  i6i, 
164,  206-207 

3.  French  secret  SERV^cE. — The  story  of  the 
French  secret  service  during  the  war  contains  many 
sad  chapters.  It  was  often  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  some  of  its  agents,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  revealed  to  the  Germans  the  entire 
French  espionage  system  in  Belgium,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  arrest  of  some  eighty  persons.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  reconstitute  a  secret  service  system  in 
a  foreign  country  when  a  war  is  in  progress,  France 
after  the  catastrophe  in  Belgium  was  forced  to  de- 
pend on  the  British  intelligence  department  for 
information  about  the  enemy.  But  from  the  first 
the  French  secret  service  was  hampered  by  Louis 
J.  Malvy,  minister  of  the  interior,  who  in  spite  of 
attacks  and  exposures  held  office  in  six  cabinets 
from  March  18,  IQ14,  until  August  3r,  1Q17,  when 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  He  was  subsequently  tried 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  banishment,  and  the 
payment  of  a  small  fine,  but  retained  his  civil 
rights.  Malvy  represented  the  Radical  Socialists 
and  their  former  chief,  Joseph  Caillaux,  the  ex- 
premier,  was  also  accused  of  having  had  dealings 
with  the  Germans.  Until  his  resicnation  in  iqi7, 
Malvy  was  retained  in  office  by  different  premiers 
through  their  fear  of  a  Sociriiist  uprising,  which 
would  have  upset  the  government.  The  story  of 
his  dealings  with  the  foes  of  the  republic  without 


and  within  is  a  long  one.  He  permitted  dangerous 
enemy  agents  to  remain  in  France  and  continue 
their  work;  he  furnished  passports  to  French  trai- 
tors which  enabled  them  to  visit  German  agents  in 
Switzerland;  he  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  "De- 
featists" [see  France:  1918],  and  with  the  gang 
connected  with  the  Bonnet  Rouge  publication 
whose  head,  the  notorious  anarchist  Almereyda, 
committed  suicide,  or  was  murdered  in  prison,  while 
the  editor  Duval  was  executed  and  six  associates 
received  prison  sentences  at  hard  labor  for  terms  of 
from  two  to  ten  years.  It  was  proved  at  Malvy's 
trial  that  the  Apache  editor  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior and  that  Almereyda  forced  Malvy  to  Hberate 
great  numbers  of  agitators,  anarchists,  and  all- 
around  criminals.  The  Second  Bureau  consisting 
of  army  police  which  tried  to  arrest  enemy  agents 
and  traitors  was  finally  suppressed  through  Malvy's 
efforts.  Considering  the  great  number  of  enemies 
behind  the  front  in  France  who  were  left  free  to 
work  their  will,  we  can  only  marvel  that  the  na- 
tional defense  remained  integrally  sound  until  the 
end  of  the  war. — Based  on  E.  Everitt,  British  se- 
cret service  during  the  Great  War;  S.  T.  Felstead, 
German  spies  at  bay;  E.  Hough,  The  web;  F. 
Strothers,  Fighting  Germany's  spies. — See  also  be- 
low: III.  Press  reports  and  censorship:  d. 

4.  American  intelligence  service. — "Though 
a  fairly  careful  perusal  of  the  files  of  'M.  I.  D.,'  as 
the  Division  of  Military  Intelligence  is  commonly 
referred  to  in  the  army,  discloses  no  evidence  that 
German  spies  of  the  caliber  of  Karl  Lody  and  Bolo 
Pasha  operated  in  this  country  during  the  war,  they 
do  contain  the  dossiers  of  enemy  agents  whose  per- 
sonalities and  exploits  meet  all  the  requirements  for 
characters  in  spy  fiction.  Probably  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  high-class  spy,  as  made  familiar  by 
the  articles  in  the  Sunday  supplements  and  the 
magazines,  was  Captain  Franz  von  Rintelen.  .  .  . 
The  other  enemy  agents  who  operated  in  this  coun- 
try were,  for  the  most  part,  former  privates  in  the 
German  Army  or  petty  officers  and  stewards  on 
German  liners,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  lot,  a 
man  named  Bode,  being  so  inefficient  that  he  was 
dismissed  by  his  own  government,  whereupon,  be- 
ing without  funds,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
American  authorities.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  nothing  is  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  minimize  the  deadly  gravity  of  the  German- 
spy  menace  in  this  country  during  the  war,  or  to 
suggest  that,  had  no  steps  been  taken  to  check  it, 
it  would  not  have  caused  the  loss  of  millions  of 
American  dollars  and  thousands  of  American  lives. 
That  the  national  safety  was  not  more  gravely  im- 
perilled by  these  enemy  agents  was  not  due  to 
their  inefficiency,  or  to  the  weakness  of  the  German 
espionage  system,  but  to  the  efficiency,  resourceful- 
ness, and  unremitting  vigilance  of  the  Division  of 
Military  Intelligence.  .  .  .  Though  military  intelli- 
gence work  was  undertaken  by  the  army  in  1885, 
in  response  to  a  demand  for  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  it  was  not  until  the  United  States 
found  itself  an  actual  belligerent  in  the  Great  War 
that  the  immense  importance  of  the  work  was  fully 
realized.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  when  General 
Pershing  set  sail  for  France  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Section,  as  it  was  then  called,  consisted  of  four  offi- 
cers .  .  .  and  three  clerks.  Due,  however,  to  the 
forcible  arguments  and  the  breadth  of  vision  of  its 
first  chief,  Colonel  Raljih  II.  Van  Deman,  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  the  present  vast  organization, 
whose  activities  expanded,  at  the  demands  of  war, 
until,  when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  they  virtually 
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covered  the  globe.   In  addition  to  the  huge  military 
intciUgencc  ptrsonncl  in  Washington,  a  carefully  or- 
ganized  intelligence  service   is  maintained   in   each 
camp,   post,   and  station,  as   well  as   in   the   tield. 
Though  these  officers  are  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive division  or  department  commanders,  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  instruction  and  the  control  of  their 
counter-espionage  activities  rest  upon  the  Director 
of   MiUtary   Intelligence.   .  .   .  During  the   war  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division  maintained  the  closest 
liaison  with  the  13irector  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the 
Department   of  Justice,  the   agents  of   the  depart- 
ments of  State,  Labor,  and  the  Treasury,  the  War 
Trade  Board,  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Cen- 
sorship Board,  the  National  Research  Council,  the 
American   Protective   League,   and   the   Council   of 
National  Defense,  all  of  these  organizations  being 
able,     through     the     medium     of     their     countless 
branches,   agents,    and   correspondents,   to    provide 
Military    Intelligence    with    enormous   amounts    of 
valuable  information  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
easily  have  secured.  .  .  .   [One  section   (No.  4)   of 
the   military  intelligence  department  was  intrusted 
with]    the   extremely   important  work   of   counter- 
espionage  among   the   civilian   population.     It   in- 
vestigated  the   activities   of   the   enemy   in   propa- 
ganda,  in   sabotage,   and   in   the   establishment   of 
communications  with  the  home  country;  it  investi- 
gated   such    of    his    trade    activities    and    financial 
transactions  as  might  impede  our  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war;  it  discovered  enemy  influences 
among  political,  racial,  and  religious  groups  and  in 
labor     organizations,     and     it     watched     persons 
throughout  the  nation  who,  though  not  associated 
with  the  enemy,  were  nevertheless  engaged  in  paci- 
fist, revolutionary,  and  similar  activities  which  were 
likely    to    interfere    with    our    military    operations. 
The  section  operated  through  many  agencies.     As 
a  branch  of  the  War  Department,  it  employed  in- 
telligence officers  serving  with  troops  in  the  various 
camps  and  cantonments,  who  furnished  the  section 
with  much  valuable  information  relative  to  civihan 
activities  which  reacted  upon  the  army.    Similar  in- 
formation was  furnished  by   the   departmental  in- 
telligence officers,  stationed  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  several  geographical  departments  of  the  army, 
and  by  the  military  attaches  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  also   actively 
co-operated  with  the  section.     By  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  counter-espionage  in  foreign  coun- 
tries the  section  succeeded  in   frustrating  many  of 
the  German  plans  at  their  source  and  in  counteract- 
ing   enemy    propaganda    which,    had    it    gone    un- 
checked, might  have  had  the  gravest  results.   .  .   . 
Though   Germany  had  a  number  of   secret  agents 
operating  in  the  United  States — though  not  nearly 
as  many  as  was  generally  supposed — the  only  one 
of  them  who  measured  up  to  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  a  spy  was  a  woman  known  as  Madame  de 
Victorica.  .  .  .  According  to  her  confession,  Madame 
de  Victorica  was  trained  in  espionage  work  at  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Bureau  in  Berlin  and  was  sent 
to   the   United    States   by    the    authorities   of    the 
Wilhelmstrasse  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  mil- 
itary and  naval  information,  to  foment  labor  trou- 
bles, to  tamper  with  the  Roman   Catholic   clergy, 
and  to  lay  the  plans  for  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  more 
successful  than  the  abortive  one  of   igi6.   .   .   .[In 
August,  1Q18,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  to- 
gether with  several  of  her  confederates.]     The  great 
organization  built  up  by  Von  Papen  and  his  fellows 
for  purposes  of  sabotage  made  it  imperative,  upon 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  that 
a  system  should  immediately   be  devised  for  the 


protection  of  those  plants  and  workers  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions.  ...  To  liil  this 
need  there  was  organized,  in  July,  1917,  the  Plant 
Protection  Section  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Di- 
vision. .  .  .  [By  this  organization]  the  perix;ira- 
tors  of  many  cases  of  sabotage  were  discovered,  in- 
cipient strikes  were  prevented,  agitators  and  pro- 
fessional trouble-makers  were  kept  under  surveil- 
lance, and,  if  their  actions  warranted,  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  an  unceasing  watch  kept  on  the 
movements  of  enemy  agents.  The  campaign  of 
sabotage  and  destruction  which  German  sympa- 
thizers had  been  conducting  almost  unchecked  was 
abruptly  halted,  for  so  wide-spread  and  efficient 
was  the  section's  organization  that  the  enemy  agent 
was  constantly  haunted  by  the  fear  that  his  most 
trusted  confederate  might  be  a  secret  operative 
who  was  watching  his  every  action." — E.  A.  Powell, 
Army  behind  tlie  army,  pp.  330-331.  333-334.  3S1- 
382,  388-390. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1914-1917. 


III.  PRESS  REPORTS  AND  CENSORSHIP 

(a)    Effectiveness    of    censorship.  —  i.   Great 
Brit-MN. — It   was  the   British  postal  censorship  in 
conjunction   with   the   cable   censorship   which   en- 
abled the  blockade  to  be  developed.    Practically  all 
the  evidence  given  before  the  prize  courts  concern- 
ing   vessels    whose    cargoes    were    claimed    by    the 
Crown  as  being  destined  for  an  enemy  country  was 
furnished   by    these   departments.      "It    was   never 
anticipated  by   the    [British]   War  Office   that   any 
postal  censorship  other  ihan  the  examination  of  the 
correspondence    of    suspected    persons    would    be 
necessary.     It  was  even  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  provide  the  requisite  staff,  although 
when  it  became  evident  that  for  counter-espionage 
purposes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  blockade,  it  would 
be  imperative  to  examine  all  correspondence  pass- 
ing through  the  different  war  zones,  the  postal  cen- 
sorship   staff   so   increased    that    by    the    time   the 
armistice  was  signed,  on  November   nth,  1918,  it 
numbered   over   four   thousand   people,   which   in- 
cluded experts  in  every  language  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  chemists  whose  sole  duty  it  was   to   detect 
the   numerous   invisible   inks   which    German    spies 
were   continually   using,   and   men   who   could   un- 
ravel  the   most   complicated   cipher  ever  invented. 
.  .  .  Although  the  postal  censorship  was  in  itself  a 
section   of   the   Directorate   of   Special  IntelUgence, 
the  other  sections  relied  upon  it  and  the  cable  cen- 
sorship for  a  great  deal  of  the  information  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  their  work.     Most  impor- 
tant of  all  was  the  counter-espionage  section,  which 
depended  upon  the  examiners  in  Colonel  Pearson's 
department     to     send     them     correspondence     ad- 
dressed  to  enemy   agents  in   this  country   and  by 
them  to  places  abroad.     Every  examiner  of  mails 
was    suppUed    with    a    book    containing    a    list    of 
people  who  were  suspected  of  being  under  enemy 
influence.     These,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  of  all 
classes.     There  were  merchants,  engaged  in  impor- 
tant products  intended  for  the  use  of  the  enemy, 
people   known   to   be  forwarding   information  sent 
from   foreign   sources,   and  last,   but  by  no   means 
least,  the  actual  addresses  of  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Service  living  in  a  neutral  city,  where 
they  acted  as  forwarding  agents  for  the  receipt  and 
transmission  of  matter  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  Great  General  Staff  in   Berlin.  ...  It  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  efficiency  of  the  censorship,  and 
also  for  the  skill  of  the  cipher  experts,  that  up  to 
the  end  of  the  war  we  detected  nearly  three  hun- 
dred  of  these  letters  in  cipher,  all  of   which,   as 
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stated  by  Lord  Fisher,  were  actually  deciphered. 
And  an  even  more  significant  indication  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  worli  lay  in  the  lessening  number 
oi  messages  detected  as  the  war  continued.  In 
the  fir^t  half  of  1916  they  averaged  over  ten  a 
week,  but  during  the  same  month  in  1917  they  fell 
to  less  than  an  average  of  one  a  fortnight.  ...  It 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  involved  when  I 
say  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  war  an  average 
of  375,000  letters  were  examined  daily.  During 
191 7  it  is  estimated  that  180,000,000  postal  packets 
were  gone  through,  356,000  being  detained  as  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  Most  of  these  were, 
of  course,  quite  innocent  of  malicious  intent.  It 
being  found  that  the  average  censor  was  made,  not 
born,  schools  were  established  where  instruction 
was  given  in  the  examination  of  correspondence 
and  detection  of  matters  likely  to  assist  the  enemy. 
Women  were  found  to  be  particularly  clever  at  the 
work,  with  the  result  that  their  employment  not 
only  released  many  men  for  fighting  purposes,  but 
probably  meant  added  efficiency.  The  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  .  .  .  [British]  cable  and  postal  cen- 
sorships greatly  impressed  our  Allies.  The  French, 
Belgian  and  Italian  organizations  borrowed  many 
hints  from  our  system,  while  the  Americans,  when 
they  came  into  the  war  .  .  .  were  content  to  rely 
on  it  for  the  information  they  required.  .  .  .  How 
true  England  remained  to  herself  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  entire  war  only  one  Brit- 
ish- subject  was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  High 
Treason,  the  unhappy  Roger  Casement.  We  never 
suffered  from  traitors  as  did  some  of  our  Allies; 
there  was  not  a  newspaper  or  publication  in  the 
country  guilty  of  receiving  a  subsidy  from  German 
sources;  our  statesmen,  whatever  their  political 
opinions  may  have  been,  never  acted  with  anything 
but  the  most  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  land  of 
their  birth." — S.  T.  Felstead,  Germani  spies  at  bay, 
pp.  12,  80-83,  161. — "Messages  from  authorised  cor- 
respondents at  the  several  fronts  .  .  .  were  pri- 
marily (and  compulsorily)  censored  by  military 
censors  on  the  spot,  but  they  all  came  through  the 
Press  Bureau,  which  in  case  of  need  exercised  a 
super-censorship.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  censorship  exercised  at  Headquarters  was 
accepted  as  final.  The  officers  responsible  for  it 
were  on  the  spot  and  were  the  best  judges,  in  view 
of  local  conditions,  of  what  could  and  what  could 
not  properly  be  said  in  print.  .  .  .  [With  this  par- 
tial exception]  the  whole  and  sole  work  of  Press 
Censorship,  so  far  as  related  to  matter  intended 
for  publication  ...  [in  Great  Britain]  and  matter 
filed  in  cable  form  for  pubHcation  elsewhere  was 
vested  in  the  Official  Press  Bureau  .  .  .  [which 
was  formed  on  August  7,  1914.  Up  to  that  time 
telegrams  only  had  been  censored.  For  the  rest,  the 
newspapers  had  informally  consulted  the  Admiralty 
or  the  War  Office,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment which  had  been  reached  about  a  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war]  'between  the  Press  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to 
respect  warnings  given  by  the  latter,  and  to  with- 
hold from  publication  information  of  which  the 
exclusion  from  the  papers  appeared  to  the  depart- 
ments concerned  to  be  desirable  in  the  national  in- 
terests. The  working  of  this  voluntary  agreement 
was  entrusted  to  and  was  watched  carefully  by  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  Admiralty,  War 
Office  and  the  Press.'  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Press  Bureau  was  .  .  .  stated  to  be  to 
supply  official  news  to  the  Press  and  to  apply  to 
war  conditions  a  censorship  which  in  peace  had 
been  informally  exercised  through  the  Committee 


above  described.  The  censorship  was  applied,  how- 
ever, not,  except  in  one  regard,  by  Regulation  or 
duress,  but  on  a  voluntary  system.  The  censoring 
of  telegrams  was  compulsory.  ...  To  deal  with 
them  was  the  first  function  of  the  Bureau.  .  .  . 
But  no  editor  was  required  to  submit  any  matter 
other  than  telegrams  to  any  censorship.  The  Bu- 
reau was  available  for  censorship  and  advice.  Be- 
ing available,  it  was  used,  and  the  censorship  be- 
came in  fact  general.  The  Government  trusted  the 
press,  and  the  press,  with  very  few  exceptions  jus- 
tified the  trust.  .  .  .  Speaking  generally  we  may  say 
that  submission  of  war  time  matter  other  than 
political  was  the  rule,  and  that  the  censorship  of 
general  matter,  which  was  voluntary,  became  hardly 
less  extensive  than  that  of  telegrams,  which  was 
compulsory." — E.  T.  Cook,  Press  in  war  time,  pp. 
36,  39-42,  44. — "Lord  Burnham,  speaking  in  1919, 
observed  that  'the  men  who  at  first  went  abroad 
for  the  Press  were  treated  as  if  they  were  criminals 
let  loose;  war  correspondents  were  locked  up  in 
stalls  by  a  corporal's  guard.'  Protests  by  the  Press 
and  the  newspaper  proprietors,  ably  represented  by 
Sir  George  Riddell,  bore  fruit  at  least.  After  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  arrangements  were  made 
by  which  all  authorised  correspondents  were  sta- 
tioned at  one  point  behind  the  fines.  They  visited 
the  various  sectors  daily.  Returning  in  the  evening 
to  their  headquarters  they  pooled  their  notes,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  official  information  supplied  to 
them,  wrote  those  brilliant  dispatches  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  British  Army  which  had  so  profound 
an  influence  on  public  opinion  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  this  means  competition  between  them 
was  kept  within  bounds.  A  picture  of  the  whole 
battle-front  was  given,  and  not,  as  in  former  wars, 
some  chance  corner  of  it  where  a  correspondent 
might  happen  to  be.  A  bird's-eye  view  was  drawn 
in  just  perspective,  the  treatment  of  the  details 
varying  according  to  the  genius  of  each  corre- 
spondent. Their  messages  were  censored  by  the 
Field  Censors  at  Correspondents'  Headquarters  be- 
fore leaving  France.  They  were  sent  straight  to 
the  Press  Bureau,  now  efficiently  organised.  Thence 
they  were  forwarded  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
various  newspaper  offices.  .  .  .  The  function  of  the 
Press  Censorship  was  to  see  that  the  regulations 
of  D.O.R.A.  were  observed  in  the  public  prints. 
Those  regulations  were  not,  as  was  often  supposed, 
confined  to  matter  directly  affecting  the  War  Office 
and  Admiralty.  They  touched  at  some  point  al- 
most every  Department  of  State.  Questions  of 
sedition  concerned  the  Home  Office,  loans  and  cur- 
rency the  Treasury,  the  blockade  and  international 
relations  the  Foreign  Office,  Government  purchases 
of  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  various  'Controls,'  metals,  inventions 
and  output  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Asiatic  ques- 
tions the  India  Office,  aircraft  the  Air  Board,  and 
so  forth.  Not  even  a  Censor  is  omniscient.  On 
technical  points  he  must  seek  the  views  of  those 
handling  special  subjects  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments, and  keep  himself  in  touch  with  their  pol- 
icy."— C.  Hcadlam,  Art.  9,  Censorship  of  the  press 
(Quarterly  Revieiv,  July,  1020,  pp.  141,  145.) — See 
also  Censorship:   World  War. 

2.  Germany. — Of  all  the  nations  at  war  Germany 
adopted  the  most  drastic  methods  in  controlling 
the  press.  Newspat>ers  and  periodicals  that  offended 
were  suspended  for  days  and  weeks.  "Preventive 
arrests"  were  made,  esj>ecially  of  radical  and  paci- 
fist cflitors  and  writer?,  who  were  kept  in  jail  with- 
out any  charge  being  brought  against  them.  Mehr- 
ing  a  historian  and  author  of  note  was  of  this 
number.    "It  is  better"  said  Hcrr  Helffcrich  "That 
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MehrinR  should   be  in  the  preventive  prison  than 
that  he  should  be  at  hberty  and  be  able  to  commit 
an  act  for  which  he  would  have  to  be  punished." 
The   German   people   who   relied  on  their  press  to 
learn  the  truth  about  the  war  were  systematically 
deceived.     The   leading   newspapers  published  for- 
eign communiques  (often  garbled)   but  the  bulls,  of 
the  people  accustomed  to  accept  only  what  the  gov- 
ernment   wished   them    to   believe    distrusted   any- 
thing that  was  not  approved  by  the  German  Press 
Bureau.    The  postal  censorship  was  conducted  with 
true   German   thoroughness,  woe  to  the  individual 
who  in  a  letter   to  a   friend  in  a  foreign  country 
intimated    anything    about    the    food-shortage,    or 
the  growth   of   war-weariness  in   Germany.     Even 
the  highest  in  the  land  were  summoned  to  explain 
to  the  official  censors  such  statements  made  in  their 
correspondence.     Soldiers  home  on  leave  from  the 
front  had  stories  to  tell  that  often  gave  the  lie  to 
the  communications  of  the  Wolff  \ews  Bureau,  but 
it  is  not   overstating   the  case  that  to  the  end  of 
the   struggle   the   majority   of   the   German   people 
pinned  their  faith  only  to  official  statements.   In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  so  poison  the  channels  of  public  opinion, 
because  no  other  people  is  so  docile,  so  ready  to 
believe    any    statement    that    bears    the   stamp    of 
authority. — Based  on  E.  Everitt,  British  secret  ser- 
vice during  the  Great  War;  S.  T.  Felstead,  German 
spies  at   bay;  E.   Hough,   The  veb;   F.  Strothers, 
Fighting    Germany's    spies.— ''In    the    course    of    a 
debate    on    the    German    Censorship,   Herr   Strese- 
mann    (National    Liberal)     exhorted    the    German 
Government,  though  with  the  usual  unctuous  note, 
to  learn  from  its  enemy.    'The  world-war  is  only 
to  be  won,'  he  said,  'with  public  opinion.     In  this 
art  England  has  been  a  past-master,  even  if  she  has 
partly  acted  against  us  in  a  hypocritical  and  crim- 
inal   manner,    which    we    shall    not    imitate.      A 
vveishty   fact,   too  is  that  at   home   we  have  been 
often  misled  because  from  newspaper  cuttings  which 
were  prepared  for  us  we  were  only  allowed  to  hear 
favourable  opinions,  such  as  were  friendly  to  Ger- 
many, so  that  we  suddenly  saw  facing  us  nothing 
but   hatred,   envy    and    hostility,    even    in   neutral 
countries.     We  underrate  the  value  of  home  public 
opinion  for  the  issue  of  the  war.    We  can  bear  the 
fresh  breath  of  criticism.  ...  In  England  they  read 
accounts   of  battles  and   attacks.     That   is   due   to 
a  feeling  of  strength  and  greatness.    We  also  should 
speak  0F>enly  at  home.'  " — E.  T.  Cook,  Press  in  war 
time,  pp.  13,  27. 
Also  in:  F.  Tuohy,  Secret  corps. 

3.  France. — French  censorship  was  strict,  but 
it  also  showed  weakness.  The  radical  and  pacifist 
papers  owing  to  the  protection  they  enjoyed 
through  the  complacent  Malvy,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior w-ere  enabled  to  print  unpleasant  facts  not 
permitted  to  publications  of  a  different  political 
hue  and  which  in  their  eagerness  to  preach  peace 
and  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  exaggerated 
French  military  failures. — See  also  France:    1914- 

1915- 

4.  AusTRiA-HuNG.^RY. — Austria-Hungary  adopt- 
ed methods  of  censorship  hardly  less  severe  than 
Germany,  but  the  representatives  of  the  subject  na- 
tions found  means  to  evade  the  laws  especially  in 
Hungary  where  the  press  was  often  in  control  of 
Slavs,  and  Czechs  and  facts  were  published  about 
the  government  and  the  war  with  a  freedom  which 
Austrian  editors  did  not  attempt  to  emulate. 

5.  Russia. — Russian  censorship  functioned  ir- 
regularly. In  the  capital  and  large  cities  the  gov- 
ernment could  exercise  some  control  over  the  press 
but  its  power  did  not  extend  to  the  country  at 


large.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  was  illiterate 
and  consequently  willing  dupes  of  German  agents 
who  flooded  the  country,  telling  the  story  of  Ger- 
many's invincible  might  and  at  the  same  time 
scattering  gold  among  the  Russian  anarchists  and 
communists  to  preach  the  righteousness  of  revolu- 
tion. 

6.  Turkey. — Turkish  censorship  even  under  Ger- 
man direction  was  not  a  success,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  Berlin  methods  in  deahng  with 
an  oriental  people. 

7.  United    States. — "When    the    United    States 
became   a   belligerent  in    1917,  such   radio  stations 
within  its  'jurisdiction'  as  were  required  for  naval 
communications  were  taken   over  by  the   Govern- 
ment for  exclusive  use  and  control  by  it.    On  April 
28,   1917,  all  companies  or  other  persons,  owning, 
controlling    or   operating    telegraph   and    telephone 
lines   or   submarine    cables,    were    prohibited    from 
transmitting  messages  to  points  without  the  United 
States,  and  from  delivering  messages  received  from 
such  points,  except  those  permitted  under  rules  and 
regulations  to   be   established  by   the  Secretary   of 
War  for  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  submarine   cables.     On 
September  28,  1918,  all  such  companies  or  persons 
were    prohibited    from    transmitting    messages    to 
points    without    the    United    States    or    to    points 
on    or    near    the    Mexican    border    through    which 
messages    might    be    despatched    for    the    purpose 
of  evading  the  censorship  that  was  provided,  and 
from  delivering  messages  received  from  such  points, 
except  those  permitted  under  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  established." — C.  C.  Hyde,  International  law 
chiefly  as  interpreted  and  applied  by   the    United 
States,  V.  2,  pp.  225-226. — "The  difficult,  perplex- 
ing, and  highly  delicate  work  connected  with  the 
various    phases    of    the    censorship    was    intrusted 
to    the   Tenth   Section    of   Military   Intelligence,   a 
number   of    subsections   being    established    for    the 
censorship    of    mail    matter,    telegraphs    and    tele- 
phones, radio,  books  and  permanent  literature,  for- 
eign-languages   newspapers,    religious    and    pacifist 
publications,     photographs,     motion-pictures,     and 
mail  to   or  from   prisoners  of  war.   .  .   .  Early  in 
the  war  France  had  taken  over  the  censorship  of 
the  Swiss  mails,  leaving  to  England  the  supervision 
of  the  mails  to  and  from   Holland  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.    Little  attention  had  been  paid, 
however,  to  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Central  and 
South    American    mails,    save    when    they    passed 
through   the   postal    barrier  erected   by   the   Allied 
censorship  around  the  neutral  states  of  Europe.  The 
first    problem    that    faced    the    American    censors, 
therefore,  was  to  close  the  channels  of  information 
leading   into    Germany   through    Spain,    or   out   of 
Germany,  via  Spain,  to  the  Americas,  Spain  being 
in  constant  communication  with  Berlin  by  a  power- 
ful system  of  wireless.    Upon  our  entrance  into  the 
war  it  became  imperative  to  close  this  gap  in  the 
news  blockade  which  was  in  force  against  the  en- 
emy.   This  done,  the  only  possible  way  for  a  Ger- 
man   sympathizer   in    the    western    hemisphere    to 
communicate  with  Germany  was  indirectly,  through 
an  intermediary  in  a   neutral  country.   .   .   .   Such 
communications,    which    are    usually    disguised    as 
innocent   social   or  business  letters,   but   in   reality 
contained   concealed   messages  in   code,   cipher,   or 
invisible  ink,  would  then  be  transcribed  by  the  con- 
federate in  the  neutral  country  and  forwarded  to 
the  particular  bureau  of  the  German  Government 
for   which   they   were   intended,   either   by   special 
courier  or  through  ordinary  postal  channels.   .   .   . 
By  assuming  the  censorship  of  the  Spanish,  West 
Indian,  and   Latin   American   mails,  the   American 
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authorities  were  able  to  break  up  the  trade  rela- 
tions which  up  to  that  time  had  existed  between 
German  sympathizers  in  the  United  States  and 
German  forwarding  agents  in  South  America.  In 
the  latter  months  of  the  war  Germany  found  her- 
self in  desperate  need  of  rubber  in  any  form  for 
use  in  electrical  devices,  particularly  for  the  con- 
struction of  electrical  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
torF>edoes  and  submarines.  Hence  we  find  the  cen- 
sorship intercepting  suspicious  orders  for  such  goods 
as  dental  rubber,  tobacco-pouches,  rubber  soles  and 
heels.  The  censorship  also  intercepted  and  confis- 
cated hundreds  of  tons  of  German  propaganda  lit- 
erature prepared  by  German  agents  in  Spain  and 
intended  for  distribution  in  Latin  America.  Had 
this  propaganda  reached  the  German  agents  in 
South  and  Central  America  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed and  had  it  been  distributed  in  accordance 
with  their  plans,  it  would  unquestionably  have  re- 
sulted in  great  social  unrest.  .  .  .  The  censorship 
was  likewise  largely  responsible  for  preventing 
revolutions  which  were  planned  to  take  place  sim- 
ultaneously in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  German  agents 
had  planned  to  launch  a  revolution  in  the  Oriente 
province  of  Cuba  with  a  view  to  burning  the  cane- 
fields,  while  at  the  same  time  an  insurrection  was 
to  break  out  in  the  Tampico  district  of  Mexico, 
thus  providing  an  excuse  for  the  destruction  of 
the  oil-wells.  Had  this  plan  been  successful — and 
it  came  much  nearer  being  successful  than  most 
persons  realize — our  main  sources  of  supply  for  oil 
and  sugar  would  have  disappeared.  But  the  plot- 
ters in  Cuba  were  indiscreet  enough  to  discuss  their 
plans  in  letters  sent  to  their  representatives  in  the 
United  States;  these  letters  were  intercepted  by  the 
postal  censors,  and  a  few  days  later  a  transport, 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  American  Marines,  set 
sail  for  Guantanamo.  The  commander  of  the 
Marines  had  orders  to  prevent  the  peace  of  the  is- 
land republic  from  being  disturbed.  And  he  did. 
For  which  we — and  the  Cubans — have  to  thank 
the  postal  censors.  .  .  .  [As  there  were  nearly  6,000 
interned  enemies  in  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try] and  as  they  were  permitted,  by  the  regula- 
tions, to  send  nearly  40,000  letters  and  postcards  a 
month,  no  limit  being  placed  on  the  amount  of  mail 
they  could  receive,  the  task  of  censoring  this  mass 
of  correspondence,  most  of  it  in  languages  other 
than  English,  was  very  far  from  being  a  sinecure. 
The  primary  object  of  this  censorship  was  to  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  objectionable  communications, 
such  as  attacks  on  the  government  or  information 
which  might  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  The  cen- 
sors were  also  constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
the  prisoners  from  acting  as  correspondence  inter- 
mediaries ;  that  is,  from  transmitting  messages  from 
Germany  to  German  sympathizers  in  the  United 
States,  or  vice  versa." — E.  A.  Powell,  Army  be- 
hind the  army,  pp.  3gi-3Q6. — Congress  refused  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  press  censorship;  but 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  printed  cer- 
tain specific  requests  made  by  the  government  with 
respect  to  concealment  from  the  enemy  of  military 
policies,  plans  and  movements,  and  based  on  these 
the  press  agreed  to  a  voluntary  censorship.  This 
voluntary  censorship  was,  however,  backed  by  far- 
reaching  powers  conferred  upon  the  postmaster- 
general  by  a  clause  in  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  which  reads: 

"Any  print,  newspaper,  or  publication  in  any  for- 
eign language  which  docs  not  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  .section  is  hereby  declared  to  be  non- 
mailable, and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  to  transport,  carry, 
or  otherwise  publish  or  distribute  the  same,  or  to 


transport,  carry,  or  otherwise  publish  or  distribute 
any  matter  which  is  made  non-mailable  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  relating  to  espionage,  approved 
June  15,  1917." — [See  also  U.S.A.:  1917  (Octo- 
ber) :  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.] 

Section  3  of  the  Espionage  act,  referred  to  in  this 
clause  as  defining  non-mailable  matter,  reads: 
"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at  war, 
shall  willfully  make  or  convey  false  reports  or 
false  statements,  with  intent  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  or  success  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  to  promote  the  success  of 
its  enemies;  and  whoever,  when  the  United  States 
is  at  war,  shall  willfully  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of 
duty,  in  the  mihtary  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  willfully  obstruct  the  recruiting  or 
enlistment  service  of  the  United  States,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  service  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." — See  also  Espionage  Act:  Act  of  June  15, 

1917. 
See  also  Censorship:  World  War. 

(b)  "Eye  witness." — Newspaper  correspondents 
had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  the  Allied  front,  and  in  obtain- 
ing information  about  the  operations.  "The  orig- 
inal intention  was  that  war  correspondents  should 
proceed  to  the  Front.  The  late  Major  A.  G.  Stuart 
was  told  off  to  act  as  Press  Officer,  having  been  in 
control  of  the  Press  representatives  at  army  ma- 
noeuvres in  1912  and  1913.  The  correspondents  se- 
lected were  called  together  and  acquainted  with 
the  arrangements.  No  correspondent  was  to  take 
a  motor  car,  and  each  correspondent  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  horse.  After  a  lapse  of  some  six 
weeks  it  became  apparent  that  the  selected  corre- 
spondents were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
front.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  unauthorized  correspondents 
had  made  their  way  to  France  and  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  French  or  sent  back  to  England. 
[Among  these  free  lances  were  brilliant  writers  such 
as  Richard  Harding  Davis.]  The  authorities  adopt- 
ed the  alternative  of  appointing  Major-General 
Swinton  as  Official  Eye  Witness.  He  went  to 
France  on  14th  September,  and  continued  his  func- 
tions until  the  middle  of  July,  191S,  having  been 
joined  in  November,  1914,  by  Captain  Earl  Percy 
as  his  assistant." — Lord  Riddell,  Relations  of  the 
press  with  the  army  in  the  field  {Journal  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Aug.,  1921). 

"No  one  had  foreseen  what  a  great  power  for 
good  and  evil  the  Press  might  become;  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  correspondents  ear-marked  for 
active  service,  but  the  idea  of  accredited  corre- 
spondents did  not  appeal  to  Lord  Kitchener.  When 
the  clouds  of  war  began  to  gather,  editors  of  news- 
papers proceeded  to  scatter  their  correspondents  on 
the  continent,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fyfe  sent  his  sensational  despatch  that  the  War 
Office  woke  up  and  saw  the  importance  of  doing 
something.  General  Swinton  was  appointed  as 
chief  eyewitness  and  proceeded  to  France.  The 
'eyewitness'  system  is  absolutely  wrong.  The  public 
is  very  loath  to  swallow  'pcptonised  dope,'  and, 
moreover,  reporting  for  newspapers  is  an  art  like 
any  other,  with  a  technique  which  has  to  be  ac- 
quired by  years  of  practice.  The  system  was  short- 
lived and  failed  through  no  fault  of  the  excellent 
officers  who  did  the  work;  they  had  no  cabling 
facilities,  and  General  Swinton  himself  stated  that 
his  despatches  were  censored  by  several  Generals." 
— N.  S.  Lytton,  Press  and  the  general  staff,  p.  viii. 

(c)  War     correspondents.  —  Reports    received 
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from  "Eye  witness"  were  unsatisfactory  in  the 
highest  dt'Rree.  "Grave  dissatisfaction  existed  not 
only  amongst  •  newspaper  proprietors  and  editors, 
but  also  amongst  the  public  and  in  some  sections 
of  the  Army  regarding  the  inadequate  information 
published  concerning  the  progress  of  the  War,  and 
the  doings  of  the  British  troops  in  particular.  .  .  . 
[In  April,  iqis,  Lord  Kitchener  was  urged  to  allow 
a  limited  number  of  correspondents  to  go  to  the 
front.  Lord  Kitchener  explained  that  the  rule] 
that  no  correspondent  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
troops  had  been  made  by  the  General  in  Command 
of  the  French  forces  and  must  be  kept  by  the  Brit- 
ish military  authorities.  Later  it  was  arranged  that 
a  limited  number  of  correspondents  should  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  British  Front  in  France  for  a  lim- 
ited period.]  Following  on  this  six  accredited  Press 
correspondents  took  up  their  residence  at  G.H.Q. 
in  France  during  the  first  week  in  May.  Notwith- 
standing the  limitation  referred  to  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Kitchener,  they  remained  until  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  Lord  Kitchener  never 
recalled  them,  and  although  he  never  officially  rec- 
ognized their  position,  it  was  assumed  for  prac- 
tical purposes  that  they  were  fixtures.  Subse- 
quently, in  November,  191S,  .  .  .  arrangements 
[were  made]  with  Lord  Kitchener  that  corre- 
spondents should  accompany  the  army  in  the  Bal- 
kans."— Lord  Riddell,  Relations  of  the  press  with. 
the  army  in  the  field  {Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  August,  1921.) — "The  News- 
paper Proprietors  Association  .  .  .  selected  a  group 
of  war-correspondents,  who  were  accredited  to 
G.H.Q. ,  the  free-lances  were  recalled  and  the  first 
step  at  proper  organisation  was  taken.  .  .  The  cor- 
respondents .  .  .  spared  no  pains  to  get  their  in- 
formation first-hand,  and,  whenever  necessary,  they 
showed  a  contempt  of  danger  that  does  them  in- 
finite credit.  During  the  course  of  the  war  there 
were  not  a  few  casualties,  and  the  idea  that  a  war- 
correspondent  is  a  worthless  'embusque'  is  absurd. 
If  they  were  not  up  in  the  front  lines  for  long 
periods  at  a  time  it  was  simply  because  they  had 
to  keep  touch  with  their  cabling  centres.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  the  facilities  were  not  nearly 
great  enough,  and  the  censorship  imposed  upon 
them  was  much  too  severe,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  mentioning  the  names  of  units.  Owing  to  this 
lack  of  freedom  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  accounts 
of  the  early  battles — Neuve  Chapelle,  Festubert, 
Loos,  and  the  early  phases  of  the  Somme — gave 
any  idea  of  the  true  psychology  of  the  fighting 
man.  .  .  .  [The  General  Staff  failed  to  provide 
an  organization  which  would  enable  correspond- 
ents to  reach  the  truth  without  difficulty]  till  the 
latter  phases  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  when 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  others  brought  such  pressure 
to  bear  on  G.  H.  Q.  that  gradually  the  correspond- 
ents were  treated  with  the  confidence  they  deserved. 
In  igi7  the  facilities  went  on  increasing  and  many 
of  them  became  such  friends  with  commanding 
officers  that  they  were  welcomed  wherever  they 
went.  With  the  Battle  of  Messines  they  came  into 
close  touch  with  General  Plumer's  army,  and  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harrington,  started  an 
arrangement  which  afterwards  became  general 
through  the  armies.  Before  each  offensive  he 
would  receive  them  and  give  a  detailed  staff  lec- 
ture— laying  before  them  with  absolute  trust  the 
enemy  order  of  battle,  our  own  order  of  battle,  the 
objective  maps,  the  barrage  maps,  the  arrange- 
ments for  supply  and  transport,  the  engineering 
preparations,  and  every  detail  of  staff  work  neces- 
sary for  a  modern  battle.  General  Harrington  used 
to  prepare   these   lectures  under   numbered  head- 


ings and  take  infinite  trouble  to  make  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  situation.  .  .  .  [When  information 
about  the  offensive  was  collected)  a  conference 
would  then  take  place  among  themselves,  and  ail 
information  gathered,  from  whatever  source,  was 
pooled,  and  they  retired  to  their  rooms  to  write 
their  despatches.  This  pooling  was  initiated  by 
the  British  correspondents,  as  they  thought,  quite 
rightly,  that  the  war  was  too  big  a  thing  to  admit 
of  'scoops.'  From  1917  onwards,  besides  the  Brit- 
ish, there  was  an  Allied  Press  unit,  an  American 
Press  and  a  Neutral  Press — in  all  some  fifty  men. 
During  offensive  operations  these  all  were  scattered 
along  the  front,  and,  as  they  returned  to  their 
headquarters,  the  Press  officers  who  accompanied 
them  had  orders  to  pass  on  to  [Major  Lytton,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  organization]  any  crumbs 
of  news  which  they  had  gathered.  The  despatches 
had  always  to  be  written  against  time,  and  they 
were  generally  dog-tired  before  they  sat  down  to 
write,  as  they  got  little  or  no  sleep.  Similarly, 
censorship  had  to  be  done  against  time  by  tired 
officers  with  the  knowledge  that  one  shp  meant 
dismissal  and  disgrace.  Nothing  could  be  men- 
tioned that  was  at  variance  with  the  official  com- 
munique, and  the  communique  always  came  out 
after  the  despatches  had  been  sent.  ...  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  chiefs  of  the  staff  of  all 
armies  gave  us  conferences,  and  always  drew  our 
attention  to  units  that  had  fought  particularly 
well.  .  .  .  The  distances  that  our  Vauxhall  cars 
accomplished  in  those  days  were  incredible,  and  the 
energy  of  the  correspondents  is  beyond  all  praise.  ■ 
Any  effort,  however,  to  record  the  fighting  of  our 
armies  in  the  autumn  'of  1918  was  worth  while, 
for  such  an  achievement  is  never  likely  to  occur 
again  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Our  foreign 
correspondents  also  worked  with  similar  zeal;  their 
loyalty  to  us  in  the  bad  days  of  March,  1918,  was 
only  equalled  by  their  enthusiasm  on  and  after 
August  8th,  1918.  ...  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  best  organisation  of  news  service  that  existed 
in  any  army  in  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  same  of  the  photographic  and  cinematographic 
sections  and  of  the  historical  record  side.  In  both 
these  matters  the  French  were  streets  ahead  of  us; 
this  was  partly  due  to  patriotism,  partly  to  organi- 
sation. Their  patriotism  made  them  willing  to 
spend  the  necessary  money,  and  the  French  War 
Office  instituted  a  'section  photographique  et  cine- 
matographique  de  I'armee'  whose  chiefs  were  sol- 
diers under  military  discipline.  The  work  of  Lieut. 
Croze  on  the  front  was  magnificent ;  some  forty 
of  his  operators  were  divided  up  and  worked  with 
each  army;  thus  from  the  early  days  of  the  war 
they  began  to  collect  methodically  material  for  an 
illustrated  record  of  the  war.  ...  In  the  matter 
of  compiling  material  for  historical  and  artistic 
records  the  French  were  also  a  long  way  ahead 
of  us.  With  each  of  their  armies  they  had  an 
'officer  informateur,'  whose  duty  it  was,  after  a 
battle,  to  collect  all  the  dramatic  episodes  on  each 
divisional  front  and  to  put  them  into  literary 
shape." — N.  S.  Lytton,  Press  and  the  general  staff, 
pp.  ix-xiv. 

(d)  Propaganda. — i.  Germany. — "Propaganda 
in  war  is  a  comparatively  modem  activity.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  stage  of  development  to  which 
it  attained  in  the  closing  phases  of  the  Great  War, 
it  is  a  new  weapon  of  warfare  and  a  powerful 
weapon.  Therefore  it  requires  skilful  and  careful 
handling.  Otherwise  it  destroys  rather  than  creates, 
and  alienates  whom  it  should  conciliate.  .  .  .  When 
a  line  of  policy  has  been  laid  down,  actual  propa- 
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ganda  operations  may  be  begun,  but  not  before. 
First  of  all  axioms  of  propaganda  is  that  only 
truthful  statements  be  made.  Secondly,  there 
must  be  no  conflicting  arguments,  and  this  can 
only  be  ensured  by  close  co-operation  of  all  propa- 
gandists and  by  strict  adherence  to  the  pohcy 
defined.  A  false  step  may  possibly  be  irretrievable. 
Owing  to  inattention  to  these  cardinal  principles  of 
propaganda  against  an  enemy — inattention  due  to 
lack  of  appreciation  of  their  importance — the  Ger- 
mans' very  energetic  propaganda  effort  miscarried. 
Wrongly  assuming  that  the  war  would  be  of  short 
duration,  they  made  use  of  untruths  and  half- 
truths,  mis-statements  and  over-statements.  These 
produced  a  temporary  effect,  but  the  protraction 
of  the  war  brought  its  own  refutation  of  their 
misrepresentation,  and,  instead  of  operating  to 
the  good  of  the  Central  Empires,  the  campaign 
wrought  harm  to  their  cause.  Moreover,  as  they 
afterwards  realised,  the  Germans  did  not  agree 
among  themselves  in  their  misrepresentations. 
There  was,  as  a  well-known  British  authority  on 
German  propaganda  has  pointed  out,  a  chaotic 
exuberance  of  different  points  of  view.  And  they 
were  incapable  of  understanding  other  nations. 
Dr.  Karl  Lamprecht,  the  distinguished  German 
professor,  deplored  this  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  at 
the  end  of  1914,  when  the  Germans  regarded  their 
victory  as  assured.  'When  the  war  came,'  he 
said,  'everyone  who  could  write  obtained  the  largest 
possible  goose  quill  and  wrote  to  all  his  foreign 
friends,  telhng  them  they  did  not  realise  what 
splendid  fellows  the  Germans  were,  and  not  infre- 
quently adding  that  in  many  cases  their  conduct 
required  some  excuse.  The  effect  was  stupendous.' 
'I  can  speak  with  the  most  open  heart  on  the 
subject,'  he  added,  'for  amongst  the  whole  crowd 
it  was  the  professors  who  were  most  erratic.  The 
consequences  were  gruesome.  Probably  much  more 
harm  came  to  our  cause  in  this  way  than  from 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  None  the  less  it  was 
done  with  the  best  intentions.  The  self-confidence 
was  superb,  but  the  knowledge  was  lacking.  People 
thought  that  they  could  explain  the  German  cause 
without  preparation.  What  was  wanted  was  or- 
ganisation.' Before  coming  to  Allied  methods  and 
matter,  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  scope 
of  German  propaganda.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  Germany  loudly  proclaimed  that  she  was 
winning.  As  the  progress  of  events  belied  such 
words,  she  changed  her  theme.  The  Allies  could  not 
win,  she  averred,  and  the  longer  they  took  to 
realise  this  the  greater  would  be  their  suffering 
and  losses.  She  continually  endeavoured  to  sow 
discord  between  the  Allies.  Great  Britain  was 
not  taking  her  fair  share  of  the  Allied  burden; 
Great  Britain  intended  to  retain  Belgium  and  the 
northern  part  of  France;  Great  Britain  was  using 
France  and  Russia  for  her  own  selfish  ends;  the 
interests  of  the  Balkan  Powers  could  not  be 
reconciled." — C.  Stuart,  Secrets  of  Crewe  House, 
pp.  1-5. — Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  Germany  had  established  centers  for  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  world;  a  vast  publicity 
system  which  included  subsidized  newspapers, 
writers  and  speakers  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of 
Germans,  German  kultur,  and  the  German  wares. 
All  this  machinery  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
was  available  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  Berlin  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem by  sending  out  publicity  agents  to  neutral 
countries,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  foreign  periodicals  and  newspaiH.'rs.  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  Great  Britain,  working  under 
cover  during  the  hostilities,  obtained  only  meagre 


results.  German  gold  may  have  gone  to  certain 
radical  writers  and  radical  organs  and  undoubtedly 
Berlin  was  back  of  some  of  the  strikes,  but  beyond 
stirring  up  the  forces  of  unrest  the  effort  failed  to 
achieve  any  substantial  success.  In  Ireland,  where 
disaffection  was  already  rife,  greater  success  was 
attained,  more  especially  by  feeding  the  sense  of 
nationality,  which  German  teaChers  had  assisted 
in  awakening.  (See  also  Ireland:  1916:  Irish 
republic.)  In  Italy  the  Allies  met  with  great  diffi- 
culties in  combating  the  German  propaganda,  for 
business  was  largely  controlled  by  Germans  (peace- 
ful penetration),  and  many  newspapers  were  owned 
or  subsidized  by  them,  and  the  war  did  not  greatly 
disturb  these  conditions.  One  favorite  method 
employed  by  the  Germans  for  spreading  propa- 
ganda was  to  offer  newspapers  large  advertising 
contracts  on  condition  that  they  would  also  pub- 
lish a  certain  amount  of  literary  material  supplied 
by  Berlin.  A  numbei  of  the  smaller,  struggling 
newspapers  accepted  these  offers.  The  Caporetto 
disaster  (See  World  War:  191 7.  IV.  Austro-Italian 
front:  d,  to  d,  4)  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
circulation  of  pacifist  and  defeatist  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  German  controlled  Italian  press. 
(See  also  Italy:  191S:  Conditions,  etc.;  World 
War:  1917:  Austro-Italian  front:  e,  7.)  Spain 
was  another  country  in  which  Germany  maintained 
a  strong  hold  on  the  press,  and  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  had  much  her  own  way 
there.  When  the  war  broke  out,  many  Germans 
fled  to  Spain  from  the  warring  countries,  while 
others  (who  were  already  in  the  country)  remained 
there.  Including  permanent  residents,  about  80,- 
000  Germans  lived  in  Spain  throughout  the  war, 
all  busily  pleading  the  German  cause.  Next  to 
Spain  (see  Spain:  1914-1918),  Mexico  was  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  German  propaganda.  At  a  cost 
estimated  at  $50,000  a  month,  Berlin  subsidized 
twenty-three  newspapers,  and  also  supplied  free 
paper,  and  free  cable  service.  In  France  the  Bonnet 
Rouge,  a  radical  organ,  which  preached  defeatism, 
obtained  nearly  a  million  francs  from  a  German 
agent  in  Switzerland.  Some  of  this  money  was 
used  to  establish  other  newspapers  of  a  like  charac- 
ter, and  to  circulate  in  the  French  army  leaflets 
which  were  designed  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  mutiny. 
Germany  also  supplied  money  to  Bolo  Pasha  for 
the  purchase  of  Le  Journal,  a  negotiation  which 
fell  through  owing  to  the  arrest  of  Bolo  Pasha, 
and  his  subsequent  execution.  (See  also  France: 
1918.)  When  the  Germans  evacuated  Brussels, 
they  left  documents  behind  which  showed  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of 
L'Eclair,  a  Paris  daily  paper,  for  2,000,000  francs. 
In  Scandinavia,  besides  controlling  a  number  of 
newspapers,  Germany  held  an  interest  in  many 
motion-picture  houses,  where  the  majority  of  films 
shown  celebrated  German  prowess  in  the  field,  and 
organization  at  home.  In  Switzerland,  where  it 
was  estimated  that  three  out  of  four  soldiers  in 
the  Swiss  army  were  pro-German,  and  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  German  extraction,  Berlin  did 
not  achieve  the  success  that  these  figures  seemed 
to  promise.  A  majority  of  the  Swiss  may  have 
admired  German  progress  and  commercial  and 
military  organization,  but  they  had  reason  to 
fear  that  a  German  victory  would  mean  their 
vassalage  to  the  empire,  so  they  remained  pro- 
Swiss  rather  than  pro-German.  In  Holland,  Ger- 
many maintained  a  host  of  expert  agents,  and 
controlled  some  frankly  pro-German  newspapers, 
but  on  the  whole  their  efforts  resulted  in  failure. 
The  thousands  of  Belgian  refugees  who  found 
asylum  in  Holland,  and  who  brought  stories  of  the 
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horrors  of  the  invasion,  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
the  masses  and  influenced  public  opinion  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  presentation  of  the  German 
side  of  the  case  was  coldly  received.  In  South 
America,  German  propap;anda  was  a  flourishing 
plant.  In  every  city  and  town  where  Germans 
were  prominent,,  a  steady  stream  of  money 
flowed  from  Berlin,  after  the  war  began,  and  was 
used  to  subsidize  newspapers  and  public  speakers 
to  present  the  German  side  of  the  conflict.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to  gain  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  world  for  the  German  cause,  the 
propaganda  campaign  was  on  the  whole  a  failure. 
— Based  on  C.  Stuart,  Secrets  of  Crewe  House; 
G.  Creel,  How  we  advertised  America;  S.  John- 
son, The  enemy  within;  Lord  Northcliffe,  War 
book — official  sources. — "Dr.  Dernburg  had  not  a 
chance  during  the  eight  months  of  his  activity  in 
America  of  transforming  her  into  a  pro-German 
country,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one  else  could 
have  done  it  in  his  place.  But  he  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent,  and  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  in  more  or  less  crippling  the  enemy  propa- 
ganda, and  at  least  in  gradually  rendering  ineffective 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  our  enemies.  By 
his  own  writings  and  other  methods  of  spreading 
the  truth,  and  particularly  by  the  numerous 
brochures  and  books,  which  at  his  suggestion 
were  written  by  American  supporters  of  the  Ger- 
man cause  and  distributed  in  thousands  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Press  Bureau  with  the  help 
of  a  skilfully  compiled  address-book,  he  succeeded 
in  exerting  very  considerable  influence.  By  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  American  journalists  and  other 
influential  persons  he  did  much  good  work,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  His  con- 
nection with  Irish  leaders  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  co-operation  which  in  the  following  year  was 
of  great  importance  to  our  position  in  the  United 
States,  and  which,  with  a  somewhat  more  intelli- 
gent backing  by  our  Government  departments  at 
home,  might  have  been  more  fruitful  still.  One 
branch  of  our  propaganda  which  was  also  initiated 
under  Dr.  Dernburg,  but  was  chiefly  developed 
after  his  departure,  was  the  moving-picture  propa- 
ganda, for  which  a  very  efficient  company  was 
floated  by  Privy  Councillor  Albert.  At  first  it 
was  intended  to  be  an  agency  for  the  circulation  of 
films  from  Germany.  As,  however,  suitable  mate- 
rial for  the  American  market  could  not  be  ob- 
tained there,  the  'American  Correspondent  Film 
Co.'  decided  to  send  its  own  agents  to  Germany 
and  Austria  with  a  view  to  making  suitable  films 
for  their  purpose.  In  this  way  several  important 
film-dramas  were  produced  which  .  .  .  had  great 
success  in  hundreds  of  American  cinemas.  In  spite 
of  this  the  company  had  finally  to  be  liquidated, 
chiefly  owing  to  lack  of  support  from  the  military 
authorities  at  home.  With  the  sinking  of  the 
Ltisitania  [see  Lusitania  case]  .  .  .  [German] 
propaganda  of  enlightenment  in  the  United  States 
substantially  came  to  an  end.  Henceforward  the 
principal  aim  of  its  activity,  which,  after  Dr.  Dern- 
burg's  departure,  came  under  the  direction  of 
Privy  Councillor  Albert,  was  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  war.  Side  by  side  with  this,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  public  feeling  against 
the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  against 
the  Anglo-French  loan,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
increasingly  prejudiced  effect  wrought  by  England 
on  American  economic  interests.  In  November, 
1915,  I  [von  Bernstorff]  urged,  as  I  cabled  at 
the  time  to  chancellor  Bethmann-Holweg,  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  propaganda.  The  Press  Bu- 
reau in  New  York  continued  under  the  direction 


of  Dr.  Fuehr,  until  the  breaking  off  of  relations 
between  America  and  Germany.  It  concerned  itself, 
however,  apart  from  certain  regular  literary  contri- 
butions to  certain  journals,  less  with  propaganda 
work  than  with  keeping  an  eye  on  the  American 
Press  and  the  development  of  the  news  service  to 
and  from  Germany  as  well  as  to  South  America 
and  Eastern  Asia."- — Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff, 
My  three  years  in  America,  pp.  55-57- — See  also 
U.S.A.:  1914-1917. — "The  German  method  of  or- 
ganized propaganda  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
operations  of  the  Chilean-German  League,  which 
was  founded  in  October,  1Q16,  by  Chileans  of  Ger- 
man descent,  its  membership  including  commercial 
agents,  priests,  professors,  physicians,  merchants, 
and  school-teachers.  In  a  circular  dated  Valparaiso, 
October  24,  1917,  and  marked  'Confidential,'  the 
management  of  the  local  branch  of  the  league  at 
Valparaiso  announced  a  meeting  to  be  held  jointly 
with  the  representatives  of  all  German  societies 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  propa- 
ganda committee.  The  necessity  for  starting  a 
propaganda  on  a  large  scale  was  pointed  out,  and 
the  main  object  of  the  League,  that  of  urging 
the  maintenance  of  neutrality  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment, was  described  in  detail.  The  importance 
to  the  Allies  of  the  German  ships  in  Chilean  waters 
was  also  emphasized,  the  circular  saying,  in  part: 
...  'If  we  succeed  in  postponing  the  rupture  of 
relations  by  this  propaganda  only  for  weeks,  we 
have  aided  Germany  and  her  allies  to  the  extent  of 
millions,  harming  the  Allies  at  the  same  time  by 
millions.'  Though  the  league  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting Chile  from  joining  the  Allies,  the  vigilance 
and  energy  displayed  by  the  agents  of  .  .  .  [Ameri- 
can] counter-espionage  service  in  that  country 
practically  nullified  the  effects  of  the  league's 
propaganda  in  South  America." — E.  A.  Powell, 
Army  behind  the  army,  pp.  382,  385. 

2.  Great  Britain. — In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  British  organizations  had  been  built  up  in 
aUied  and  neutral  countries  to  present  the  case 
of  the  Allies,  and  to  combat  enemy  propaganda. 
Very  Uttle  propaganda  work  was  done  by  the 
Allies,  however,  until  February  1918  when  Lord 
Northcliffe  was  approved  British  Director  of 
Propaganda  in  enemy  countries.  Northcliffe  took 
up,  with  characteristic  energy,  the  work  which  had 
hitherto  been  performed  by  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment and  the  Press  Bureau,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tended its  scope.  Other  government  departments 
co-operated.  Headquarters  were  established  at 
Crewe  House  which  was  lent  to  the  government 
by  the  Marquis  of  Crewe.  A  policy  of  propaganda 
in  the  enemy  nations  was  decided  upon,  and  Lord 
Northcliffe  settled  on  Austria-Hungary,  as  the 
most  susceptible  of  the  enemy  nations,  for  the 
first  attack.  British  propaganda  was  directed  with 
two  objectives:  (i)  the  moral  and  effective  sup- 
port of  the  national  desires  of  the  oppressed 
races  for  independence,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a 
strong  non-German  chain  of  Central  European 
and  Danubian  States.  (2)  The  encouragement 
of  their  disinchnation  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Empires,  thus  handicapping  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Armies  as  a  fighting  force  and  seriously 
embarassing  German  leaders.  From  Italy  millions 
of  leaflets  quadruplicated  in  Czech,  Polish,  South- 
ern Slav,  and  Rumanian  languages  were  despatched 
to  the  front  lines  and  distributed  by  means  of 
aeroplanes,  rockets,  grenades  and  contact  patrols. 
Gramophones  playing  records  of  Czecho-Slovak 
and  Southern  Slav  songs  were  placed  in  "No 
Man's  Land"  where  the  trenches  were  in  places  so 
close    to    each    other   that    the    words    and   music 
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could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  Austrian  soldiers. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts  great  unrest  was 
created  among  the  troops  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
which  seriously  disturbed  the  Government  authori- 
ties as  was  subsequently  shown  by  references  to 
the  propaganda  in  army  orders  and  in  the  press  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  "The  enemy  leaders  fre- 
quently alleged  that  Lord  Northcliffe  expended  huge 
sums  of  money  on  his  propaganda  work.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General,  the  expenditure  for  the  four  months  from 
September  i  to  December  31,  1918 — which  was  the 
period  of  the  'intensive'  campaign  and  conse- 
quently the  most  expensive — was  £31,360  4s.  gd., 
which  included  expenses  borne  by  the  Office  of 
Works,  the  Stationery  Office,  and  the  War  Office 
on  behalf  of  Crewe  House.  Only  £7,946  2s.  7d. 
of  this  amount  was  incurred  directly  by  Crewe 
House,  one  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  amount 
being  that  many  members  of  the  department  worked 
without  remuneration  for  their  services.  .  .  .  The 
task  of  distribution  of  propaganda  Hterature  by 
air  would  have  been  simpler  but  for  an  extraordi- 
nary military  decision.  When  this  work  was  started 
by  the  military  authorities  the  leaflets  were  dropped 
from  aeroplanes.  This  method  had  the  widest 
limits,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  best  means 
of  carrying  a  large  bulk  and  of  distributing  with 
accuracy.  Perturbed  by  the  success  attained,  the 
Germans  threatened  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon 
airmen  captured  when  performing  such  duties,  and, 
on  capturing  two  British  airmen,  followed  their 
threats  by  action.  Instead  of  instituting  immediate 
reprisals,  the  British  authorities  tamely  submitted 
and  gave  instructions  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  aeroplanes  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  [Experi- 
ments were  undertaken  therefore  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  the  aeroplane]  and  a  balloon  was  evolved. 
This  was  made  of  paper,  with  a  neck  of  oiled  silk. 
It  was  capable  of  carrying  from  500  to  1,000  leaf- 
lets. The  balloons  were  [constructed]  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  a  week,  and  were  ingeniously  designed  to 
scatter  leaflets  at  intervals  of  two  minutes  and  a 
half  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  fifty  miles  behind  the 
enemy  lines.  A  few  balloons  trav'eled  a  distance 
of  150  miles.]" — C.  Stuart,  Secrets  of  Crewe  House, 
pp.  18,  54. — "Out  in  Italy  on  the  Asiago  plateau 
and  in  the  Grappa  sector,  .  .  .  the  very  modern 
notion  of  'propaganding'  the  enemy  into  desertion 
came  to  be  practised  as  a  fine  art.  Possibly  50 
per  cent  of  the  Austrian  Army  was  a  discontented 
medley,  antagonistic  to  the  Hapsburg  regime,  and 
deserters  would  accordingly  stream  across  to  the 
French  and  British  lines  night  after  night.  One 
night  near  Grappa  an  Austrian  approached  the 
French  front  line  and  announced  that  sixteen  of 
his  comrades  were  prepared  to  come  across  there 
and  then  if  the  French  would  fire  two  white  Very 
lights  as  a  signal  that  all  was  well.  In  the  British 
Army,  the  matter  could  naturally  have  been 
referred  to  "A"  and  "Q"  and  a  file  started  and 
circulated  for  information,  remarks  and  necessary 
action.  The  French  were  not  so  particular.  Up 
went  the  white  light,  over  came  the  enemy,  and 
when  the  Staff  first  knew  about  it,  the  whole  thing 
was  already  a  fait  accompli.  After  that,  special 
'desertion  posts'  were  established  along  the  F"rench 
and  British  front  line,  their  precise  location,  and 
the  correct  etiquette  and  procedure  to  be  followed 
when  deserting,  being  advertised  by  leaflets  drojipcd 
on  the  Austrian?  from  aeroplanes.  The  hub  of 
all  this  propaganda  was  the  Headquarters  of  the 
British  Mission  attached  to  the  Italian  Commando 
Supremo,  and  two  of  its  leading  exponents,  Lt.-Col. 
Granville  Baker,  D.S.O.,  and  Mr.  Wickham  Steed, 


.  .  .  Often  one  met  one  or  the  other  of  them  out 
at  Abano,  the  sylvan  orange  and  olive  mountain 
fastness  of  the  Mission,  far  from  the  madding  war, 
closed  in  by  Friulian  hills.  Similar  British  Missions 
were  dotted  all  around  the  war;  in  Warsaw  and  in 
Teheran,  at  Chantilly  and  Athens.  Their  purpose 
would  be  to  keep  the  War  Office  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  every  theatre  of  war." — F.  Tuohy,  Secret 
corps,  pp.  232-233. — Marshal  von  Hindenburg  in  his 
autobiography  admits  that  this  propaganda  inten- 
sified the  process  of  German  demorahzation.  "This 
was  a  new  weapon,"  he  writes  "or  rather  a  weapon 
which  had  never  been  employed  on  such  a  scale 
before."  In  Germany  as  a  testimony  to  Lord 
Northcliffe's  work  a  medal  was  struck  in  his  "dis- 
honor." On  August  14,  1918  an  Inter-AUied  Con- 
ference on  enemy  propaganda  was  held  at  Crewe 
House  at  which  delegates  from  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Italy  and  representatives  of  the  British, 
Foreign,  and  War  offices  and  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation discussed  a  general  policy  for  attacking 
the  common  foe.  From  that  time  efforts  were  re- 
doubled to  break  down  the  enemy's  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. In  vain  did  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  governments  offer  rewards  to  their  sol- 
diers who  collected  and  brought  to  the  authorities 
printed  matter  sent  out  by  the  Allies.  Neither 
bribes,  nor  threats  availed,  and  in  the  last  months 
of  the  war  three  out  of  four  prisoners  carried 
Allied  press  matter. — Based  on  C.  Stuart,  Secrets  of 
Crewe  House;  G.  Creel,  How  we  advertised  Amer- 
ica; Lord   NorthcUffe,   War  book — official  sources. 

3.  France. — Until  Clemenceau  came  into  power 
the  French  were  hampered  in  their  propaganda 
campaign  against  the  enemy  by  the  efforts  of  paci- 
fists, radicals  and  anarchists,  some  of  them  acting 
from  honest  motives,  but  a  larger  number  in  the 
pay  of  Germany.  Nevertheless  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  French  machines  bombarded  Berlin, 
and  other  populous  centers,  with  quantities  of 
leaflets  written  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  the 
German  cause. — Ibid. 

4.  Italy. — Italy,  too,  suffered  from  the  activities 
of  the  radicals  and  defeatists  and  from  the  vast 
army  of  German  agents  who  mostly  remained  un- 
disturbed in  the  kingdom  throughout  the  war.  But 
in  the  last  year  of  the  struggle  the  Italian  govern- 
ment accomplished  effective  work  in  propaganda 
through  the  large  office  maintained  in  Rome,  and  a 
strong  organization  in  Switzerland  which  secured 
important  information  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  central  empires.  Italian  aeroplanes  also  were 
active  in  distributing  literature  in  Vienna  and 
other  Austrian  cities. 

5.  United  States. — "The  Propaganda  Subsection 
of  Military  Intelligence  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  enemy  propaganda,  to  combat  it 
by  means  of  suitable  counter-propaganda,  and  to 
take  steps  for  the  dissemination  in  the  enemy 
armies  and  enemy  countries  of  positive  propaganda 
of  our  own.  Though  propaganda,  as  used  by  the 
United  States,  was  nothing  but  the  truth,  it  had 
been  so  abused  by  the  Central  Powers  as  to  have 
become  almost  a  term  of  reproach,  the  American 
Government  steadily  opposing  its  use — at  least 
under  that  name — during  the  earlier  months  of  the 
war.  German  propaganda  had,  indeed,  achieved  such 
an  unenviable  name  that  it  was  found  advisable,  in 
the  spring  of  1018,  to  change  the  name  of  this 
branch  to  'Psychologic  Sub.section.'  Misleading  and 
frequently  flagrantly  untruthful  though  their  propa- 
ganda was,  the  Central  Powers  had  made  use 
of  it  with  such  marked  success,  particularly  in  Italy 
— for  the  disaster  at  Caporetto  was  primarily  due 
to  Austrian  propaganda  introduced  into  the  Italian 
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lines — that   our  government   was   reluctantly   com- 
pelled to  recognize  its  efficacy  and  to  initiate  propa- 
ganda  of   its   own,   this   delicate   and   highly    psy- 
chological  work   being   intrusted   to   a   civilian   or- 
ganization— the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
[See  Committee  on  public  information;  censor- 
ship:   World   War.)    Despite   the   vast   amount   of 
publicity    which    has   been    given    to    the    work    of 
Mr.    Creel's    organization,    truth    compels    me    to 
assert  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  success 
which    the    public    has    been    led    to    believe.  .  .  . 
Nearly  a  score  of  types  of  leaflets  were  distributed 
by    airplane    or    balloon    [over   the   enemy    lines]. 
Among  the  most  successful  was  one  known  as  the 
'Prisoner   Leaflet,'   containing   a   translation   of   an 
extract  from  the  orders  prescribing  the  treatment  to 
be   accorded   by   the   A.E.F.   to    prisoners    of   war. 
Appended  to  it  was  a  list  of  rations  issued  to  the 
American  soldier  and  prescribed  for  enemy  prison- 
ers.     More   than   a    million    copies   of   this   leaflet 
were   sent    over   the    enemy    Unes.      The    'Prisoner 
Post-Card'    leaflet    was    a    variation    of    the    one 
just  described,  being  printed  in  close  imitation  of 
the  German  Feldpostkarte.    This  was  predicated  on 
the  idea  that  the  first  interest  of  the  German  sol- 
dier  was   solicitude    for   his   family   and    that   the 
Feldpostkarte    form    was    one    to    which    he    was 
accustomed.    A  number  of  these  were  found  on  the 
persons  of   prisoners.     Another   leaflet   had   a   pic- 
ture of  a  file  of  soldiers  rapidly  increasing  in  size, 
thereby  impressing  even  the  most  illiterate  of  the 
enemy  with  the  amazing  expansion  of  the  American 
Army.      Still    another    contained    the    German    re- 
quest for  an  armistice  and  President  Wilson's  reply. 
The  principal  reason   for  dropping  these   over  the 
German    troops   was   the    belief,   which    proved   to 
be  well  founded,  that  their  full  import,  and  indeed 
even  their  complete  texts,  had  been  kept  from  reach- 
ing the  German  soldier.     In  addition  to  the  above, 
the    Propaganda    Section    distributed    some    20,000 
copies    of    a    leaflet    designed    to    appeal    to    those 
natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine  serving  in  the  German 
armies." — E.  A.  Powell,  Army  behind  the  army,  pp. 
347-351-352. — The  printed  word,  the  spoken  word, 
the   motion   picture,   the   telegraph,   the   cable,   the 
wireless,   the  poster,   the  signboard,   were   all  used 
in   a   campaign   to   make   our   own   people  and   all 
other  peoples  understand  the  causes  that  compelled 
America  to  take  up  arms.     Eventually  more  than 
150,000    men    and    women    were    devoting    highly 
specialised  abilities  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information.     One  of  the  first  publica- 
tions   to    be    issued    was    a    series    of    pamphlets 
giving  America's  reasons  for  entering  the  war,  and 
analyses  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  the  purposes 
of   the   imperial   German   government.     The   Four- 
Minute    Men    commanded    the    volunteer    services 
of   75, 000  speakers.     Through  the   medium   of   the 
motion  picture,   our   war  progress   as   well   as   the 
purpose   and   meaning   of   democracy   were   carried 
to    every    community    in    the    United    States    and 
throughout  the  world.     The  heads  of  the  motion 
picture  industry   in   the   United   States  agreed   not 
to   sell  any  films  in  the   neutral   countries  to   any 
exhibitor    who    included    German    pictures    on    his 
program,    or    any    amusement    film    that    did    not 
carry    with    it    a    certain    percentage    of   American 
publicity  or  war  films.     Up  to   this  time  German 
films   predominated   in   the   neutral   countries,   but 
they  were  soon  driven  out  by  American  films.     As 
the  United  States  had  no  subsidized  press  service, 
offices    were    established    in    every    capital    of    the 
world  outside  of  the   Central  Powers  and  a  daily 
news  service  poured  a  steady  stream  of  American 
information    into    international   channels    of    com- 
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munication.  Reading-rooms  furnished  with  Ameri- 
can books,  and  publications  were  opened  in  foreign 
countries.  Photographs  of  American  subjects  were 
sent  for  display  in  shop  windows,  and  window- 
hangers  and  news  display  sheets  in  nine  languages 
were  di.stributcd  broadcast  among  the  principal 
civilized  nations.  Before  this  flood  of  publicity 
the  German  misrepresentations  were  swept  away  in 
Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Far  East,  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America.  And  this  great  publicity  campaign 
was  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  million 
dollars,  considerably  less  than  Germany  spent  in 
Spain  alone. 


IV.     AVIATION     IN     THE     WORLD     WAR 

"At    the    outbreak    of    war    the     .  .  .   [Central 
powers]    possessed,    roughly,    850    serviceable    ma- 
chines.   They  were  divided  off  into  battalions.    To 
Prussia  was  appointed  four,  and  Bavaria  had  one 
other.     The   total   personnel    was   84    officers,   4Q3 
N.  C.  O.'s  and  1708  men.     Here  a  small  digression 
will    be    necessary    to    emphasize    to    a    suitable 
degree  that  Germany  was  then  and  had  always  been, 
until  recently,  more  of  an   airship  than  aeroplane 
Power.     The  Crown  Prince's  trip  with  ZeppeUn  in 
the  L.  Z.  3  in   1908  was  the  first  step  towards  a 
national   movement.     From   that   date   the   Zeppe- 
lin   industry    grew    apace.      The    L.Z.3    was   taken 
over  by  the  Army  and  renamed  Z.I.,  and  important 
bases  were  constructed   in   the   greatest   secrecy   at 
Heligoland  and  Friedrichshaven.    After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  L.Z.4   by  thunderstorm,  August,   1Q08, 
the  public  subscribed  £305,000;  but  disaster  followed 
disaster,  and  although  by  1913  Germany  had  pro- 
duced   a    Zeppelin    serviceable    and    airworthy,    it 
was    the    most    costly    experiment    that    was    ever 
attempted.    The  Army  officials  next  divided  airships 
into   classes,  and  gave   to   each   class  a   distinctive 
lettering.    Thus  P.L.  was  the  Parseval  Luftschift; 
L.Z.  Luftschift  Zeppelin.     To  the  Navy  were  ap- 
portioned   two    squadrons    of    four    ships    and    a 
reserve   apiece,   and   there   was   a   common   station 
possessed  of  four  double  revolving  sheds.    The  life 
of  each  airship  was  assumed  to  be  four  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  intended  that  new 
craft   should  be  substituted.     August,   1914,  found 
Germany    possessed    of    30    serviceable    airships   of 
all   kinds.      The   Navy   estimates   provided   for   50 
seaplanes.      Six    groups    of    6    always    to    be    in 
commission,  the  remaining  14  to  be  in  reserve.     At 
Cuxhaven  a   central  station   was  erected;    also  six 
smaller  stations,  each  with  accommodation   for   10 
machines,  personnel,  fuel,  and  storage.     Putzig,  on 
the    Baltic,    was    converted    into    a    Naval    Flying 
School,    and    other    stations    followed    rapidly    at 
Kiel,  Sonderburg,  and  Heligoland.  .  .  .    Russia  had 
not  only  made  great  strides  with  her  aircraft,  but  by 
August,   1914,  was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  aero- 
nautical Powers.    Perseverance  and  practical  appli- 
cation   of   science   are    the   secrets   of   her   success. 
Owing   to    State    encouragement  .  in    the    shape    of 
big   financial   grants,   when   war  broke   out   Russia 
had  at  her  disposal  about  300  highly  trained  military 
pilots,  about   100  naval  pilots,  and  more  than  250 
civilian    pilots,   while    a    large    number    of    officers 
were  in  course  of  training  at  the  various  schools. 
Even  the  Germans  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
her  aerial  resources,  and  Great  Britain  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  progress  made  by  her  new  Ally. 
In    Russian   aeronautical   circles   two   names    stand 
out  above  all  others:  they  are  Sikorsky,  after  whom 
the    world-renowned    giant    aeroplane    is    named, 
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and  Chessborough  Mackenzie-Kennedy,  a  young 
Scotsman  [who  was  at  the  head  of  aeronautical 
construction].  .  .  .  With  seaplane  craft  the  French 
had  not  made  much  headway.  The  Government  at 
the  Monaco  meeting  had  purchased  the  two  best 
machines  for  £2400  and  £2000  respectively.  In  1921 
they  voted  £20,000  to  this  project  from  the  Naval 
Estimate.  The  airships  were  of  the  non-rigid  type 
and  small  of  bulk.  There  were  28  craft  of  varying 
sizes,  with  an  average  speed  of  30  m.p.h.  There 
were  15  airship  stations  dotted  about  the  coast.  No 
experiments  with  anti-aircraft  artillery  are  recorded, 
but  the  French  pilots  very  wisely  made  prepara- 
tion for  future  Zeppelin  raids  by  continuous  prac- 
tice in  night  flying." — E.  C.  Middleton,  Airfare  of 
today  and  of  the  future,  pp.  26-28,  30. — "The  war 
in  Tripoli  [see  Italy:  1911-1913]  was  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  Italians  both  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
perience and  development  in  aerial  warfare.  There, 
4  officers  in  six  months  made  an  average  of  78 
flights  apiece;  but  on  no  single  occasion  was  a 
passenger  carried.  Aerial  photography  was  developed 
to  an  appreciable  and  considerable  extent,  which 
after  proved  of  value.  Two  airships  carried  out 
91  flights  over  the  hnes.  In  Italy  the  monoplane 
was  the  favoured  type  of  craft,  and  particularly 
those  of  Bleriot,  Nieuport  and  Bristol  manufacture. 
There  were  26  field  squadrons  in  all,  each  of  7 
monoplanes,  and  4  squadrons  of  7  biplanes,  aggre- 
gating 210  machines.  Each  squadron  was  manned 
by  4  officer  pilots  and  4  officer  observers  and  24 
men.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  Italian  sea- 
plane was  very  backward,  although  there  were  15 
stations  along  the  coast.  Airships  were  the  most  ' 
successful  craft,  some  10  in  number  with  an  average 
speed  of  65  m.p.h.  These  constructed  in  the 
aircraft  factory  in  Ronae,  where  500  men  were  told 
off  particularly  for  their  construction.  Even  little 
Serbia,  in  the  first  of  those  mischievous  and  ill- 
omened  Balkan  wars,  made  use  of  aircraft.  Her 
equipment  certainly  was  not  on  a  very  large  scale, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  10  machines,  8  of  these,  to- 
gether with  instructors,  being  supplied  by  the 
French,  and  2  others  seized  on  railway  transit 
consigned  to  the  enemy.  The  majority  were  shipped 
from  France  to  Salonika,  and  there  transported  to 
Nish  by  rail.  The  latter  town  constituted  the 
principal  aircraft  base,  where  numerous  Serbian 
officers,  for  the  most  part  cavalrymen,  were  initi- 
ated into  the  gentle  arts  of  flying,  observation 
and  map-making." — Ibid.,  pp.  26-28,  30-32. — 
"When  war  was  declared  none  of  the  belligerent 
nations  .  .  .  had  its  aerial  fleet  properly  organized, 
nor  was  the  aviation  department  in  any  of  them 
equal  in  preparedness  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  two  great  antagonists  did  not  differ  greatly 
in  the  strength  of  their  flying  forces.  Germany 
possessed  about  1000  airplanes,  exclusive  of  about 
450  in  private  hands,  of  all  which  it  is  estimated 
about  700  were  ready  for  immediate  service. 
Fourteen  Zeppelins  were  in  commission,  and 
other  large  dirigibles  of  different  types  brought 
the  number  of  the  craft  of  this  sort  available 
up  to  forty.  France  was  stronger  in  airplanes 
but  weaker  in  dirigibles.  Of  the  former  she 
had  about  1500;  of  the  latter  not  more  than 
twenty-five.  The  land  was  swept  for  planes  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners  and,  as  the  French 
people  had  from  the  first  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  aviation,  more  than  500  were  thus  obtained. 
The  French  furthermore  at  the  very  outset  im- 
perilled their  immediate  strength  in  the  air  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  by  adopting  four  or  five 
machines  as  army  types  and  throwing  out  all  of 
other  makes.     More  than  550  machines  were  thus 


discarded,  and  their  services  lost  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war.  The  reason  for  this  action  was 
the  determination  of  the  French  to  equip  their 
aviation  corps  with  standardized  machines  of  a 
few  types  only.  ...  At  the  outset  of  the  war  Great 
Britain  lagged  far  behind  the  other  chief  belliger- 
ents in  the  extent  of  her  preparations  for  war  in 
the  air.  ...  In  the  use  of  seaplanes  [however]  the 
British  were  early  far  in*  the  lead  of  other  na- 
tions. .  .  .  And  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  employ- 
ment of  such  aircraft  as  she  possessed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  she  far  outclassed  Germany  which  in 
point  of  numbers  was  her  superior.  At  that  moment 
Great  Britain  possessed  about  five  hundred  ma- 
chines, of  which  two  hundred  were  seaplanes,  and 
fifteen  dirigibles.  Despite  this  puny  force,  how- 
ever, British  aviators  flew  across  the  channel  in 
such  numbers  to  the  headquarters  in  France  that 
when  the  Expeditionary  Army  arrived  on  the 
scene  it  found  ready  to  its  hand  a  scouting  force 
vastly  superior  to  anything  the  Germany  could 
put  in  the  air.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  saved  Sir  John  French's 
army  in  his  long  and  gallant  fight  against  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  foe." — W.  J.  Abbot, 
Aircraft  and  submarines,  pp.  102-106,  124. — "In  1914 
.  .  .  [the  British]  possessed  a  small  but  mobile  and 
efficient  flying  force,  equipped  and  trained  essen- 
tially for  reconnaissance.  Although  experiments 
had  been  made,  little  had  been  achieved  in  the 
use  of  wireless  from  aircraft,  air  photography,  bomb 
dropping,  armament  or  the  development  of  air 
fighting.  .  .  .  Before  the  war  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  air  ser- 
vices of  either  France  or  Germany,  and  to  attain 
even  the  strength  with  which  the  Military  Wing  left 
England  the  bulk  of  the  trained  officers  and  men, 
and  almost  all  the  machines  fit  for  service,  had 
to  be  taken.  .  .  .  [When  the  corps  was  first  raised] 
in  May,  191 2,  the  War  Office  estimated  that  its 
organization,  (of  a  headquarters  and  seven  aero- 
plane and  one  airship  squadrons)  would  take  at 
least  four  years;  instead,  there  had  been  little  more 
than  two.  Even  at  the  risk  of  leaving  insufficient 
personnel  and  material  behind  to  form  and  train 
new  squadrons,  I  recommended  that  four  complete 
squadrons  (including  the  wireless  machines  which 
had  to  be  thrown  in  to  make  up  the  numbers) 
should  be  sent  overseas  to  help  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  terrific 
blow  that  was  to  come.  .  .  .  The  iron  of  confi- 
dence, both  to  used  and  user,  had  to  be  welded 
with  the  first  great  blows  on  the  anvil  of  war. 
For  these  reasons  it  was  vital  that  ever>^  available 
trained  pilot  and  suitable  machine  should  be 
employed  with  the  Army,  even  at  the  danger  of 
serious  initial  depletion  at  Home.  The  smooth 
progress  of  expansion  was  largely  attributable  alike 
to  the  strength  of  the  pre-war  spirit,  organization 
and  training,  and  to  the  results  actual  and  moral 
obtained  by  the  first  four  squadrons  during  the 
Retreat  and  the  following  weeks  of  the  war 
under  centralized  control.  1914  was  a  year  of 
reconnaissance,  but  with  the  advent  of  trench 
warfare  at  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  the  first  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extend  its  scope  by  the 
use  of  wireless  for  artillery  cooperation,  and  by 
air  photography,  both  of  which  developed  rapidly. 
Headway  was  also  being  made  with  bombing. 
Then  machines  carrying  o^ut  their  special  duties  had 
to  be  protected,  while  it  became  neccssar>'  to 
prevent  hostile  machines  from  effecting  similar 
functions,  with  the  result  that  1015  saw  the  be- 
ginnings of  systematic  air  fighting.  In  1015  the 
easily  manoeuvrable  Fokker,  with   its  machine-gun 
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synchronizing  gear  for  firing  through  the  propeller, 
gave  the  Germans  a  temporary  lead,  but  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  this  was  out-classed  and  in 
IQ16  our  air  superiority  became  marked.  The 
Royal  Flying  Corps  was  by  that  time  organized 
into  Brigades  and  Wings,  one  Wing  operating  with 
each  Army  for  lighting  and  distant  reconnaissance, 
and  one  Wing  with  each  Corps  for  short  rccon- 
naiss;ince  and  such  speci;flized  work  as  artillery  co- 
operation and  contact  patrols." — F.  H.  Sykes, 
Aviation  in  peace  and  war,  pp.  44-48. — See  also 
World  War:  1915:  X.  War  in  the  air. — "England 
and  F'rance  were  more  advanced  than  .  .  .  [Ger- 
many I  in  the  matter  of  seaplane  design  before 
the  war.  Russia,  who  played  an  auxiliary  part 
in  the  Baltic,  originally  employed  F"rench  types. 
France  also  had  endeavoured  to  transform  land 
machines  into  seaplanes  in  the  same  way  as  we 
had,  and  met  with  the  same  misfortune;  however, 
she  succeeded  in  getting  the  advantage  over  us  be- 
fore the  war  by  spending  large  sums  of  money, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Naval  experts.  England 
and  America  were  further  fortunate  inasmuch  as 
most  of  their  factories  were  by  the  sea,  and  con- 
sequently the  results  of  their  experiments  could 
quickly  be  made  use  of  for  further  development: 
both  countries  had  therefore  produced  types  greatly 
superior  to  our  designs  before  the  war.  Many 
seaplanes  which  we  had  purchased  from  them 
were  the  foundation  of  the  types  which  we  pro- 
duced later.  England,  as  a  shipbuilding  nation, 
at  first  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of 
seaworthiness,  and  even  before  the  war  had  pro- 
duced types  which  were  as  good  in  this  respect  as 
those  which  we  were  building  in  19 iS-  Apart  from 
the  value  of  this  early  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  seaworthiness  for  observation  patrols  over 
the  ocean,  the  English  aero-engine,  like  our  own 
Mercedes,  served  them  in  very  good  stead  on  ac- 
count of  its  reliability.  It  was  probably  for 
reasons  of  seaworthiness  that  they  developed  the 
types  with  fuselages  or  tail  booms,  whereas  France 
and  America  specialised  in  flying  boats." — G.  P. 
Neumann,  German  air  force  in  the  Great  War,  pp. 
60-61. — "When  war  was  declared  in  April,  1017, 
the  United  States  had  two  aviation  fields  and  55 
serviceable  airplanes.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics,  which  had  been  conducting 
a  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight,  adviseci 
that  £1  of  these  airplanes  were  obsolete  and  the 
other  4  obsolescent.  .  .  .  Immediately  following 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  Allied  Governments, 
particularly  the  French,  urged  the  necessity  of 
sending  4,500  American  aviators  to  France  during 
the  first  year,  if  superiority  in  the  air  were  to  be 
insured.  This  request  emphasized  the  need  of 
speed.  The  European  instructors  who  came  over 
later  to  assist  in  the  training  work  made  no  pre- 
tense that  the  4,500  schedule  was  practicable.  The 
problem  was  to  approximate  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Public  expectation  was  greatly  exaggerated  due  to 
the  general  ignorance,  shared  by  even  the  best 
informed  American  authorities  on  aviation,  as  to 
the  requirements  other  than  simple  flying  ability, 
which  this  service  exacts.  There  were  three  primary 
requisites  for  bringing  into  existence  an  elementary 
aviation  service.  These  were  training  planes,  avia- 
tors, and  service  planes.  All  of  them  had  to  be 
created.  .  .  .  The  initial  shortage  of  instructors 
and  the  opening  of  new  fields  made  it  necessary 
to  retain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  early 
graduating  classes  as  instructors.  At  the  date  of 
the  armistice  there  were  34  fields  in  operations,  with 
1,063  instructors;  8,602  men  had  been  graduated 
from  elementary  training,  and  4,028  from  advanced 


training.  There  were  then  actually  in  training 
6,528  men,  of  whom  59  per  cent  were  in  elementary, 
and  41  per  cent  in  advanced  training  schools. 
There  had  been  sent  to  the  expeditionary  forces 
more  than  5,000  pilots  and  observers  of  whom, 
at  the  date  of  armistice,  2,226  were  still  in  trainingj 
and  1,238  were  on  flying  duty  at  the  front.  .  .  . 
With  4,500  aviators  demanded  and  only  55  training 
planes  on  hand,  the  production  of  training  planes 
was  the  problem  of  greatest  immediate  concern.  A 
few  planes  provided  for  in  the  191 7  fiscal  appro- 
priation were  in  order.  Other  orders  were  rapidly 
placed.  Deliveries  of  jjrimary  training  planes  were 
begun  in  June,  1917.  To  the  date  of  the  armistice 
over  5,300  had  been  produced,  including  1,600  of  a 
type  which  was  abandoned  on  account  of  unsatis- 
factory engines.  .  .  .  Approximately  the  same  num- 
ber were  purchased  overseas  for  training  the  units 
with  the  expeditionary'  force.  ...  By  the  end 
of  November,  1918,  a  total  of  nearly  18,000  training 
engines,  and  more  than  9,500  training  planes  had 
been  delivered.  Of  the  engines,  all  but  1,346  were 
built  in  the  United  States;  and  of  the  9,500  elemen- 
tary training  planes,  more  than  8,000  were  of 
American  manufacture.  As  soon  as  war  was  de- 
clared it  became  possible  for  American  officers  and 
engineers  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  great  improve- 
ments that  had  been  developed  during  the  war 
in  the  design  of  airplanes  used  in  battle  service. 
A  commission  was  immediately  sent  abroad  to 
select  types  of  foreign  service  planes  for  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  A  controlling  factor 
in  their  selections  was  the  necessity  of  redesign- 
»ing  the  models  so  as  to  take  American-made 
motors,  as  foreign  engine  production  was  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  even  the  needs  of  the  Allies.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  designs  of  the  smaller  planes  were 
changing,  the  best  allied  authorities  urged  the 
concentration  of  American  production  on  the  more 
stable  observation  and  bombing  machines,  leaving 
the  production  of  pursuit  planes  to  the  European 
factories,  which  were  in  closer  contact  with  the 
front.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1918, 
the  total  number  of  service  engines  secured  was  in 
excess  of  22,000.  Of  this  number  more  than  16,000, 
or  73  per  cent  were  from  American  source  and 
less  than  6,000  from  foreign  sources.  The  American 
and  allied  airplane  programs  called  for  quantities 
of  certain  raw  materials,  which  threatened  to  ex- 
haust the  supply.  This  was  true  as  to  spruce  and 
fir,  lubricating  oils,  linen,  dopes,  and  mahogany.  In 
order  to  meet  the  spruce  and  fir  shortage  labor 
battalions  were  organized  and  placed  in  the  forests 
of  the  west  coast,  loyal  organizations  of  civilian 
labor  were  fostered,  new  kiln  processes  were  de- 
veloped which  seasoned  the  lumber  rapidly,  without 
loss  of  strength  and  resiliency.  These  methods 
solved  the  problem.  Approximately  174,000,000 
feet  of  spruce  and  fir  were  delivered,  of  which  more 
than  two-thirds  went  to  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Before 
the  armistice  we  had  produced  642  observation 
balloons  and  had  received  20  from  the  French. 
Forty-three  of  our  balloons  had  been  destroyed  and 
45  given  to  the  French  and  British.  This  left  us 
with  574  balloons  at  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the 
same  date  the  Belgian  Army  had  6,  the  British  43, 
the  French  72,  and  the  Germans  170  on  the  western 
front." — L.  P.  Ayres,  War  with  Germany,  pp.  85, 
87-89,  91-92. — See  also  World  War:  1916:  XIII. 
War  in  the  air;  1917:  X.  War  in  the  air;  1918: 
VIII.  Aviation. 

(a)  Military  aeroplanes.  —  "There  are  eight 
principle  functions  performed  by  military  aero- 
planes:    I.  Offensive  operations  against  enemy  ma- 
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chines.  2.  Reconnaissance,  observation,  special  mis- 
sions. 3.  Bombing  supply  centers,  railways,  etc. 
4.  Photography.  5.  Spotting  for  the  artillery.  6. 
Signalling  for  infantry  operations.  7.  Submarine 
hunting.  8.  Patrol  and  barrage." — J.  B.  Rathbun, 
Aeroplane  construction  and  operation,  p.  37. 
I.  FrxcTioxs. — "At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
it  became  obvious  that  it  was  not  only  the  duty  of 
aircraft  to  obtain  information  but  also  to  prevent 
enemy  aircraft  crossing  our  lines.  In  addition  to 
the  reconnaissance  machine,  and  in  order  to  make 
its  work  possible,  a  machine  designed  purely  for 
fighting  was  required.  In  August,  1914,  the  aero- 
plane's armament  consisted  simply  of  rifle,  or 
carbine,  and  revolver,  but  our  pilots  nevertheless 
attacked  hostile  machines  whenever  the  opportunity 
occurred.  The  first  German  machine  to  fly  over 
us  was  at  Maubeuge  on  August  22nd,  1914,  and, 
though  fighting  on  an  extensive  scale  did  not  take 
place  until  1916,  as  early  as  August  25th,  1914, 
there  were  three  encounters  in  the  air  in  which  two 
enemy  machines  were  driven  down.  ...  As  the 
specialized  duties  of  aircraft  increased,  the  Corps 
machines  engaged  in  them  needed  protection  and  it 
was  realized  that  the  best  method  of  protection 
was  the  development  of  the  air  offensive.  This  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  adaptation  of  the  machine 
gun  to  the  aeroplane.  Early  in  1915  the  invention 
of  the  'synchronizing  gear'  enabled  a  machine  gun 
to  fire  through  the  propeller,  and  by  the  end 
of  191S  fighting  in  the  air  became  the  general 
rule.  The  first  squadron,  No.  24,  composed  purely 
of  fighting  machines,  took  its  place  on  the  Western 
Front  in  February,  1916,  and  gradually  Wings 
were  attached  to  Armies  solely  for  fighting  and 
the  protection  of  Corps  machines." — F.  H.  Sykes, 
Aviation  in  peace  and  war,  pp.  66-68. — Ball,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  British  air  fighters,  put  into 
practice  the  rule  that  "the  prime  craft  of  the 
battle  airman  lay  in  the  skill  with  which  he  could 
execute  damage  among  the  enemy's  aircraft  and 
military  positions,  with  the  least  risk  of  injury 
to  his  own  machine.  To  gain  a  dashing  victory  in 
the  air  at  the  price  of  an  often  irreplaceable  craft, 
and  often  the  pilot's  own  Hfe,  was  a  defeat  of  the 
worst  nature.  [This  rule  held  good  until  the 
fighting  ended.]" — E.  C.  Middleton,  Great  War  in 
the  air,  v.  4,  p.  59. 

"In  the  old  days  mounted  troops  had  to  force 
a  way  through  the  enemy'es  screen  of  scouts  in 
order  that  the  reconnoitring  patrols  might  carry 
out  their  work,  and,  similarly,  now  fighting  ma- 
chines, assisted  by  anti-aircraft  guns,  had  to  over- 
come the  enemy's  aerial  defences  in  order  to  open 
up  a  way  for  our  own  observation  machines.  Also 
the  artillery  observation  machines  at  the  front,  and 
the  areas  behind  our  lines  and  at  home,  had  to  be 
protected  from  attack  or  from  the  designs  of  the 
enemy's  bombers;  on  the  other  hand,  the  way 
had  to  be  kept  clear  for  our  own  squadrons,  and 
protection  afforded  against  attack.  Aircraft,  there- 
fore, had  to  undertake  new  work.  Aerial  tactics 
came  into  existence,  and  very  shortly  brought 
about  the  use  of  formations  or  squadrons  for  aerial 
fighting  to  replace  the  single  fighting  machines.  .  .  . 
In  1917  a  whole  squadron  engaged  in  aerial  combat 
on  the  English  front  under  the  masterly  leadership 
of  Frhr.  von  Richthofen.  This  fighting  squadron 
consisted  of  various  formations  of  fighting  ma- 
chines, the  total  number  of  machines  in  the  three 
or  four  formations  being  between  forty  and  fifty. 
Squadrons  of  this  description  were  under  the  sole 
command  of  the  squadron  commander,  whose  duty 
it  also  was  to  lead  his  squadron  in  the  air.  Fight- 
ing between  individual  squadrons,  and  occasionally 


between  individual  squadrons,  and  occasionally 
between  several  squadrons  together,  on  February 
21,  1918  culminated  in  that  bitter  aerial  battle 
which  was  fought  by  Frhr.  von  Richthofen's  squad- 
ron near  Le  Cateau.  This  conflict  lasted  over 
thirty  minutes,  and  involved  as  many  as  sixty  or 
seventy  machines,  thirteen  of  the  enemy's  ma- 
chines and  only  one  of  our  own  being  destroyed." 
— G.  P.  Neumann,  German  air  force  in  the  Great 
War,  pp.  133-134,  201. — "During  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  when  the  German  hordes  were  inundating 
Belgium,  the  aeroplanes  performed  ver\-  useful 
services  in  reconnaissance,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion being  reported.  Anti-aircraft  artillery  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  undergoing  its  first  practices  with 
more  or  less  indifferent  results.  Machine-gun  fire 
from  the  ground,  however,  proved  an  unexpected 
danger,  it  being  thought  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  that  4,000  feet  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  render  a  machine  immune  from  this  form  of 
attack.  It  was  not  long  before  a  pilot  was  wounded 
through  this  cause  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet. 
Machines,  however,  were  scarce  on  both  sides,  and 
aerial  fighting  was  then  undreamt  of,  so  that  the 
chief  danger  to  pilots  came  from  the  ground  in 
the  shape  of  machine-gun  fire." — W.  J.  Abbot, 
Aircraft  and  subm^rin^s,  p.  127. — "The  French  dis- 
tributed their  'Escadrilles,'  which  were  approxi- 
mately of  the  size  of  .  .  .  the  British  'flight'  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  cause 
of  failure  in  the  German  air  service  during  the 
same  period  lay  in  the  initial  dispersion  of  units 
and  lack  of  unified  control  by  the  higher  com- 
mand. .  .  .  Gradually,  as  the  numbers  in  the 
field  permitted,  increased  duties  were  undertaken. 
The  Army,  though  it  did  not  do  so  at  first,  yet 
came  to  understand  the  immense  importance  to 
itself  of  air  reconnaissance.  So  much  so  indeed 
that  our  machines  and  pilots  were  generally  many 
too  few  to  attempt  more  than  the  absolute  es- 
sentials, and  calls  were  often  made  upon  them  which 
were  beyond  their  strength  to  meet.  During  the 
German  retreat  of  191 7  contact  patrols  attacked 
enemy  foundations  from  100  feet  and  in  some 
cases  landed  behind  the  enemy  lines  to  obtain 
information.  .  .  .  'Special  duty,'  flights,  .  .  .  con- 
sisted in  establishing  secret  communication  between 
our  Intelligence  Branch  and  agents  in  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Germans.  Agents,  mostly 
French  and  Belgian,  were  carried  by  aeroplane 
over  the  enemy  Unes  and  landed  there.  This  work 
was  started  in  1914.  .  .  . 

"Bombing  attacks  commenced  early  in  the  war. 
The  first  German  bombs  were  dropped  on  us — un- 
successfully— at  Compiegne  on  August  29th,  1914. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  1015 
that  special  bombing  raids  were  started  by  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  [Britishl,  one  of  the  first  places 
to  be  attacked  being  the  Ghistelles  aerodrome  in 
West  Flanders.  The  most  important  bombing 
operations  and  raids  into  Germany  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  were  carried  out  by  the  Naval  Air 
Service,  units  of  which  landed  at  Ostend  on  August 
27th  and  operated  with  the  Royal  Naval  Division 
from  Antwerp.  They  were  subsequently  withdrawn 
to  Dunkirk  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  aircraft  cen- 
tre from  which  excellent  work  was  done  in  attack- 
ing the  bases  established  on  or  near  the  Belgian 
coast  from  which  German  submarines  and  airships 
conducted  their  operations.  Just  before  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Antwerp,  the  first  raid  was  made 
against  a  German  town,  one  machine  reaching 
Du.'^seldorf,  when  it  descended  from  6,000  to  400 
feet  and  dropped  three  bombs  on  an  airship  shed. 
From  the  end  of  1914  onwards  the  activities  of  the 
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Royal  Naval  Air  Service  in  this  theatre  of  opera- 
tions   continually    increased,    the    chief    objectives 
being   the   gun   emplacements   at   Middlekerke   and 
Biankenburghe,  the  submarine   bases  at   ZeebruRge 
and  Bruges,  the  minefield  and  dock  of  Ostcnd,  the 
airship  sheds  near  Brussels,  and  the  dockyards  at 
Antwerp.     The   first   airship   destroyed   in    the   air 
was  attacked  over  Ghent.  .  .  .     During   igis  rail- 
way junctions  were  the   principal  bombing  objec- 
tives,   and    raids    were    carried    out    on    an    ever- 
increasing  scale,  formations  of  fourteen  to  twenty 
machines   taking   part.      At    the    Battle    of    Neuve 
Chapelle  for  instance,  the  railway  junction  at  Mcnin, 
Courtrai  and   Douai   were   attacked.  .  .  .     One   of 
the  most  instructive  features  of  the  Battle  of  Loos 
in  September,  1915,  was  the  definite  co-ordination 
of  bombing  attacks  with  army  operations.     Many 
types  of   machines,   belonging   both   to   Army   and 
Corps  Squadrons,  carried  bombs  in  order  to  destroy 
dumps,    communications,*   cut    off    reinforcements, 
and   the   like,   while   at   the   Somme   bombing  was 
carried    out    by    formations    of    Wings.  .  .  .      The 
question  of   forming  an  Allied  squadron   to  bomb 
German    munition    factories    was    first    raised    in 
IQ15    at    one    of    the    monthly    meetings    between 
the    French    and    British    Aviation    departments; 
and  in  February,   1916,  a  small  squadron  of  Sop- 
with  'lYz  Strutters'  was  formed  at  Detling  for  the 
purpose   of    bombing   Essen   and    Dusseldorf   from 
England,  but  the  Army  in  France,  being  short  of 
machines,   asked  that   they  should   be  sent   to   the 
front,   and  therefore   the  scheme  did  not  mature; 
neither,  for  similar  reasons,  did  one  for  the  coop- 
eration  in    1916    of   British    and   French    bombing 
squadrons,    operating    from    Luxeuil.     It    was    not 
until   October,   1917,   that   the   first   striking   force, 
consisting  of  three  squadrons,  was  formed  under  the 
Army  with  Ochey  as  its  base.     It  was  mainly  used 
in  raids  against  the  ironworks  in  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine Basin  and  the  chemical  industry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mannheim.   ...  A  definite  offensive 
policy  by  means  of  an  independent  strategic  force 
was  later  decided  upon,  and  the  'Independent'  Air 
Force    was    brought    into    existence.     It    originally 
comprised  two  day-bomber  and  two  night-bomber 
squadrons.     During  the  summer  additional  squad- 
rons  were   allotted   to   it,   including   D.  H.-9's   and 
Handley   Pages.     Day-bombing   squadrons   had   to 
fight   their   way   to   objectives  in   close   formation, 
and  the  problems  conected  with  navigation,  calcu- 
lation of  petrol  supply,  action  of  wind  and  ceiling, 
were  all  accentuated.     Casualties  were  heavy,  with 
the'  result   that  a  squadron   of  Fighters,  composed 
of  Sopwith  'Camels,'  was  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection.     Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
an   air  fleet  analogous  to   the   naval  fleet  with  its 
capital  ships  and  protective  craft.     The  main  ob- 
jectives were   the  centre  of  the  chemical  industry 
at   Mannheim   and  Frankfort;   the   iron   and  steel 
works  at  Briey  and  Longwy  and  the  Saar  Basin; 
the  machine  shops  in  the  Westphalian  district  and 
the   magneto    works    at    Stuttgart;    the   submarine 
bases  at  Wilhelmshaven,  Bremerhaven,   Cuxhaven, 
and   Hamburg,   and   the   accumulator   factories   at 
Hagen   and   Berlin.     It   will   be  seen   from  a   map 
that  three  of  the  main  industrial  centres  were  sit- 
uated   near   the   west    frontier    of    Germany;    and, 
therefore,   one   portion    of    the  striking    force   was 
based    at    Ochey,    which    lies   within    a    few    miles 
of  the  Saar  Basin,  within  180  miles  of  Essen,  and 
within    150   miles   of   Frankfurt.     Another   portion 
was   based   on   Norfolk,  where   a  group   of  super- 
Handley   Page   machines   were   established   for   the 
specific  purpose  of  attacking  Berlin,  a  distance  of 
540  miles,  and  the  naval  bases  within  400  miles. 
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It  was  obvious  that  though  aircraft  from  England 
would  have  to  cover  greater  distances,  they  would 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  strong  hostile  de- 
fences in  rear  of  the  battle  front.  Three  instances 
of  the  Independent  Air  Force's  action  may  be  cited. 
On  the  night  of  August  2ist-22nd  I1918],  two 
Handley  Page  machines  dropped  over  one  ton  of 
bombs  on  Cologne  Station,  the  raid  occupying 
seven  hours.  On  the  night  of  August  25th-26th 
two  Handley  Pages  attacked  the  Badische  Aniline 
und  Soda  Fabrik  of  Mannheim ;  bombs  were 
dropped  from  a  height  of  200  feet,  direct  hits  being 
obtained  in  every  case;  and  the  machines  then 
remained  over  the  town,  which  they  swept  with 
machine-gun  fire.  On  August  12th  the  first  attack 
was  made  on  Frankfurt  by  twelve  D.  H.-4  day- 
bombers,  every  machine  reaching  the  objective 
and  returning  safely  in  spite  of  being  attacked, 
over  Mannheim  and  throughout  the  return  journey, 
by  some  forty  hostile  fighters.  .  .  .  [See  also  above: 
1918:    VIII.   Aviation.] 

"Though  experiments  had  been  made  in  the 
problem  of  photography  from  the  air  before  the 
war,  principally  by  Fletcher,  Hubbard  and  Laws, 
and  its  value  to  survey  was  recognized,  it  had 
not  become  of  practical  utility.  We  only  took  one 
official  camera  with  us  to  France  on  August  13th, 
1914,  and  it  was  until  September  isth  that  the 
first  attempt  at  air  photography  was  made,  when 
five  plates  were  exposed  over  positions  behind  the 
enemy's  Hnes  with  imperfect  results.  Its  great 
value  as  an  aid  to  observation  in  trench  warfare 
was,  however,  very  apparent,  fresh  brains  were 
brought  to  the  task,  Moore-Brabazon,  Campbell 
and  Dr.  Swan,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  better 
success  was  obtained,  though  positions  even  then 
had  to  be  filled  in  by  the  observer  with  red  ink. 
Experiments  at  home  during  1915  led  to  a  great 
improvement  in  lenses,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1 916  air  photography  was  universal.  At  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme  new  enemy  positions  were  photo- 
graphed as  soon  as  they  were  seen,  and  the  camera 
did  invaluable  work  in  the  reconnaissance  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  during  the  German  retreat  of 
191 7,  and  the  taking  of  over  a  thousand  photo- 
graphs was  a  daily  occurrence.  On  September  4th, 
191 7,  a  record  of  1,805  photographs  was  made.  '.  .  . 
In  addition  to  the  assistance  of  air  photography 
to  reconnaissance,  the  war  gave  it  great  impetus 
as  the  handmaid  of  survey  and  mapping.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  means  of  mapping  or  correcting 
the  maps  of  country  held  by  the  enemy,  which  in 
certain  cases,  as  at  Gallipoli  and  in  Palestine,  were 
very  inaccurate." — F.  H.  Sykes,  Aviation  in  peafe 
and  war,  pp.  46-47,  65-66,  61-63,  89-91,  58-59. — 
"Nothing  more  strikingly  emphasizes  the  enormous 
importance  attached  to  pictures  taken  from  the  air, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  operations,  than  the 
fact  that,  during  the  offensive  in  the  Argonne,  the 
American  photographic  sections  made  one  hundred 
thousand  aero  photographs  of  the  battle-lines  in 
four  days.  As  aerial  photography  was  an  entirely 
new  military  subject  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914,  there  were  no  precedents  to  act  as  guides, 
nor  was  there  any  special  apparatus  in  existence. 
Consequently,  the  entire  art  of  aerial  photography 
was  developed  and  brought  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection  by  the  Allies  under  the  incentive  of 
military  necessity  and  after  the  war  had  begun. 
As  trench  warfare  made  aerial  photography  not 
only  important  but  vital  to  the  success  of  any  pro- 
posed operations,  the  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  apparatus  employed  came  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity, practices  employed  one  week  becoming  obso- 
lete  the    next.    By    April,    1917,    the    British    Air 
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Service  alone  had  issued  approximately  280,000 
prints,  and  this  number  was  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, by  the  French  Section  Pliotographique.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  possible  to  fly  at 
low  altitudes  and  secure  reasonably  satisfactory 
pictures  with  such  cameras,  plates,  and  lenses  as 
were  then  available.  But  as  anti-aircraft  artillery 
was  developed,  the  planes  were  forced  to  climb 
higher  to  keep  out  of  their  range,  and  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  longer-focus  lenses,  special  plates, 
and  color  filters  to  overcome  the  haze  existing  be- 
tween the  camera  and  the  earth,  photography  at 
these  high  altitude*  became  increasingly  difficult." — 
E.  A.  Powell,  Army  behind  the  army,  pp.  293-294. 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  while  flying  was 
as  yet  conducted  at  what  are  now  considered  the 
comparatively  low  heights  of  4000  or  3000  feet, 
anti-aircraft  shrapnel  proved  so  effective  as  seri- 
ously to  aggravate  the  call  for  spares  and  parts; 
but  this  did  not  alter  the  conviction  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  importance  of  aircraft.  A  little 
later  it  was  the  gunners  themselves  who  most  em- 
phatically demanded  additional  service  from  aero- 
planes. They  began  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  airmen 
on  all  occasions  for  'spotting,'  i.  e.,  for  telling  them 
from  the  air  by  signals  precisely  where  their  shots 
had  fallen,  thus  correcting  their  aim  and  making 
their  fire  many  times  more  effective.  It  is  to  admit 
a  certain  amount  of  inexperience  to  say  that  this 
was  a  novel  demand,  but  it  was  a  rightly  urgent 
one,  from  a  novel  quarter.  It  meant  more  pilots, 
more  observers,  and  more  aeroplanes." — Aircraft 
in  the  war  {Quarterly  Review,  April,  1916,  pp. 
335-336)  •■ — "Many  difficulties  were  encountered, 
the  chief  of  which  was  to  evolve  some  satisfactory 
means  of  communicating  the  airmen's  observations 
to  the  men  working  the  guns.  At  first  experiments 
were  conducted  with  coloured  lights,  and,  under 
the  circumstances  then  prevalent,  considerable  suc- 
cess was  attained.  The  system  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: An  aeroplane  was  detailed  to  observe  a 
shoot  from  a  certain  battery  on  a  given  target. 
When  in  the  air  the  observer,  watching  the  fall 
of  shot,  signalled  to  the  battery  by  firing  a  hght 
of  one  color  (say  green)  to  denote  'Overs,'  and  a 
light  of  another  colour  (say  red)  to  record  'Shorts,' 
whilst  an  O.K.  was  signalled  by  firing  one  colour 
immediately  after  the  other.  The  system  was  very 
limited,  not  to  say  crude,  but  at  least  it  was  an 
honest  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  great  problem. 
.  .  .  Daylight  signalling  lamps  proved  the  next 
innovation,  and,  although  only  successful  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  their  introduction  gave  birth  to  a 
standard  code  of  Morse  signals.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  device  arose  from  the  inability  to  read 
the  signals  unless  the  lamp  was  pointed  directly 
at  the  reader.  The  aerial  observer  had  therefore 
to  be  continually  fidgeting  in  his  seat,  now  to 
observe  the  fall  of  a  round,  now  to  try  and  locate 
his  own  battery  and  adjust  the  lamp  accordingly 
before  sending  the  result  of  his  observations.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  whole  operation  was  any- 
thing but  rapid,  and  the  lamp  soon  died  a  natural 
death.  .  .  .  Those  responsible  for  the  higher  direc- 
tion of  the  R.  F.  C.  were  not  slow  to  realise  the 
inestimable  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  wireless  to  flying  machines.  Ex- 
perts of  the  highest  standing  quickly  came  forward 
and  gave  of  their  best  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem.  Light  transmitting  sots  were  evolved  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  service,  and  the  war 
was  not  many  months  old  when  several  machines 
were  equipped  with  the  new  method  of  signalling. 
.  .  .  The  first  purpose  to  which  this  most  modern 
form  of  telegraphy  was  applied  was  the  provision 


of  a  means  of  communication  between  artillery 
machines  and  the  batteries  for  which  they  were 
observing.  Gradually  an  elaborate  system  of  artil- 
lery observation  came  into  being.  Machines, 
equipped  with  wireless  transmitters,  were  specially 
detailed  for  the  purpose,  whilst  an  organised  sys- 
tem of  receiving  stations  was  instituted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  gunners.  ...  It  was,  then, 
in  this  everyday  monotony  of.  big-gun  fire  that  the 
aeroplane  played  such  an  important  part.  A 
watchful  eye  had  for  ever  to  be  kept  on  hostile 
batteries,  moving  transport,  columns  on  the  march, 
etc.  in  order  that  their  exact  positions  could  be 
signalled  to  the  gunners.  Without  the  aeroplane 
the  artilleryman  would  get  none  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  most  he  could  do  would  be  to  fire 
blindly  from  the  map,  or,  if  the  configuration  al- 
lowed, at  objects  only  very  close  behind  that  mass 
of  barbed  wire  that  denoted  No  Man's  Land." — 
N.  J.  Gill,  Aerial  arm,  its  functions  and  develop- 
ment, pp.  130-133- 

"In  the  navy  the  aeroplane  has  proved  of  much 
value  in  scouting  and  particularly  in  defense 
against  the  submarine.  Because  of  its  great  speed 
it  has  a  daily  radius  of  action  many  times  that  of  a 
torpedo  boat,  and  because  of  its  altitude  the  effec- 
tive range  of  vision  is  still  further  increased.  At 
a  fair  height  the  observer  can  easily  detect  a  sub- 
marine even  when  submerged  to  a  considerable 
depth,  a  feat  impossible  when  near  the  sea  level. 
[See  below:  c]  For  disclosing  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  an  enemy  harbor  the  aeroplane  is  fully 
the  equal  of  the  dirigible  since  it  can  approach 
and  retreat  rapidly,  and  without  much  danger  at 
comparatively  low  altitudes.  While  the  dirigible 
can  float  indefinitely  at  one  point,  it  must  be  done 
at  an  altitude  that  is  safely  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy  guns,  and  this  is  usually  at  a  point  where 
observation  is  a  difficult  proposition.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  get  the  range  of  such  a  target  as  a 
hovering  dirigible,  yet  at  a  much  lower  altitude  it  is 
difficult  to  handle  naval  anti-aircraft  guns  effec- 
tively against  a  speeding  aeroplane.  The  smaller 
scouting  seaplanes  can  report  of  the  position  of  a 
submarine  to  a  torpedo  boat  or  'sub-chaser,'  while 
the  larger  machines  are  perfectly  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  submarine  at  first  hand.  On  the 
large  bombing  type,  a  three-pounder  gun  and  a 
number  of  large  bombs  can  be  carried,  either  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose." — J.  B. 
Rathbun,  Aeroplane  construction  and  operation, 
pp.  SO,  52. 

"In  the  intricate  trench  fighting  [see  Trench 
warfare],  of  the  modern  battle  nothing  was 
harder  than  to  locate  the  position  at  any  one 
moment  of  the  advancing  battalions.  Flares  might 
not  be  observed  in  the  smoke  and  dust ;  dispatch 
runners  might  fail  to  get  through  the  barrage; 
the  supply  of  pigeons  might  give  out  or  the  birds 
be  killed  en  route — and  the  general  behind  might 
be  unable  in  consequence  to  give  orders  to  the 
guns.  With  the  system  of  'creeping  barrages'  it 
was  vital  that  the  command  should  be  fully  in- 
formed from  time  to  time  of  the  exact  situation 
of  the  infantry  attack.  The  airman,  flying  low 
over  the  trenches,  could  detect  the  whereabouts  of 
his  own  troops  and  report  accordingly.  Again  and 
again  during  the  Somme,  when  the  mist  of  battle 
and  ill  weather  had  swallowed  up  the  advance, 
airplanes  brought  half-hourly  accurate  and  most 
vital  intelligence.  A  check  could  in  this  way  be 
made  known,  and  the  guns  turned  on  to  break  up 
an  obstacle;  while  an  advance  swifter  than  the 
time-table  could  be  saved  from  the  risk  of  its  own 
barrage.     Curiously    enough,    except    for   rifle   and 
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machine-gun  fire  from  the  tJernian  trenches,  these 
tlif^hts  were  not  so  desiK-rately  risky.  They  were 
made  usually  at  a  height  ot  something  under  500 
feet,  and  the  German  anti-aircraft  guns,  made  to 
tire  straight  into  the  air,  and  usually  mounted  on 
the  crests  of  the  ridges,  could  not  be  trained  on  the 
marauders.  These  airplanes  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  reconnaissance.  They  attacked  the 
enemy  in  the  trenches  with  bombs  and  machine- 
gun  I'lre,  and  on  many  occasions  completely  de- 
moralized him.  There  was  one  instance  of  a  whole 
battalion  surrendering  to  an  airplane.  Boucha- 
vesnes  was  taken  largely  by  French  tire  from  the 
air,  and  the  last  trench  at  Gueudecourt  fell  to  a 
British  airman." — J.  Buchan,  History  of  the  Great 
War,  V.  3,  PP-  319-320. 

2.  Types  of  aeroplanes. — "When  at  first  the 
aviators  of  one  side  flew  over  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory diligently  mapping  out  his  trenches,  observing 
the  movements  of  his  troops,  or  indicating,  by 
dropping  bunches  of  tinsel  for  the  sun  to  shine 
upon  or  breaking  smoke  bombs,  the  position  of  his 
hidden  battery,  the  foe  thus  menaced  sought  to 
drive  them  away  with  anti-aircraft  guns.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordingly it  soon  became  the  custom  of  the  com- 
manders who  saw  their  works  being  spied  out  by 
an  enemy  soaring  above  to  send  up  one  or  more 
aircraft  to  challenge  the  invader  and  drive  him 
away.  This  led  to  the  second  step  in  the  develop- 
ment in  aerial  strategy.  It  was  perfectly  evident 
that  a  man  could  not  observe  critically  a  position 
and  draw  maps  of  it,  or  seek  out  the  hiding  place  of 
massed  batteries  and  indicate  them  to  his  own  artil- 
lerists, and  at  the  same  time  protect  himself  from 
assaults.  Accordingly  the  flying  corps  of  every 
army  gradually  became  differentiated  into  observa- 
tion machines  and  fighting  machines — or  avians  de 
reglage,  avians  de  bombardment,  and  avians  de 
chasse,  as  the  French  call  them.  In  their  order 
these  titles  were  applied  to  heavy  slow-moving 
machines  used  for  taking  photographs  and  directing 
artillery  fire,  more  heavily  armed  machines  of 
greater  weight  used  in  raids  and  bombing  attacks, 
and  the  swift  fighting  machines,  quick  to  rise  high, 
and  swift  to  manoeuvre  which  would  protect  the 
former  from  the  enemy,  or  drive  away  the  enemy's 
observation  machines  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
the  form  which  the  belligerents  finally  adopted  as 
most  advantageous  the  fighting  airplanes  were 
mainly  biplanes  equipped  with  powerful  motors 
seldom  of  less  than  140  horse-power,  and  carry- 
ing often  but  one  man  who  is  not  merely  the  pilot, 
but  the  operator  of  the  machine  gun  with  which 
each  was  equipped.  Still  planes  carrying  two  men, 
and  even  three  of  whom  one  was  the  pilot,  the 
other  two  the  operators  of  the  machine  guns  were 
widely  adopted.  They  had  indeed  their  disadvan- 
tages. They  were  slower  to  rise  and  clumsier  in 
the  turns.  The  added  weight  of  the  two  gunmen 
cut  down  the  amount  of  fuel  that  could  be  carried 
and  limited  the  radius  of  action.  .  .  .  The  machines 
ultimately  found  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  aerial 
fighting  were  for  the  Germans  always  the  Fokker, 
and  the  Taube — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  flying  dove,  though  it  was  far  from  being  the 
dove  of  peace.  The  wings  are  shaped  like  those 
of  a  bird  and  the  tail  adds  to  the  resemblance. 
The  Alhes  after  testing  the  Taube  design  contempt- 
uously rejected  it,  and  indeed  the  Germans  them- 
selves substituted  the  Fokker  for  it  in  the  war's 
later  days.  The  English  used  the  'Vickers  Scout,' 
built  of  aluminum  and  steel  and  until  late  in  the 
war  usually  designed  to  carry  two  aviators.  This 
machine  unlike  most  of  the  others  has  the  propeller 
at  the  stem,  called  a  'pusher'  in  contradistinction 
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to  the  'tractor,'  acting  as  the  screw  of  a  ship 
and  avoiding  the  interference  with  the  rillc  lire 
which  the  pulling,  or  tractor  propeller  mounted 
before  the  pilot  to  a  certain  degree  presents.  The 
Vickers  machine  is  lightly  armoured.  The  Eng- 
lish also  used  what  was  known  as  the  'U.  H.-s,"  a 
machine  carrying  a  motor  of  very  high  horse- 
power, while  the  Sopwith  and  Bristol  biplane  were 
popular  as  fighting  craft.  The  French  pinned 
their  faith  mainly  to  the  Farman,  the  Caudron,  the 
Voisin,  and  the  Moraine-Saulnier  machines.  The 
Bleriot  and  the  Nieuport,  which  were  for  some 
reason  ruled  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were 
afterwards  re-adopted  and  employed  in  great  num- 
bers."— W.  J.  Abbot,  Aircraft  and  submarines,  pp. 
124-127. — Four  types  of  machines  were  selected  for 
use  in  the  United  States  army:  the  De  Haviland-4 
(British)  observation  and  day-bombing  machine, 
the  Handley-Page  (British),  night  bomber,  the 
Caproni  (Italian)  night  bomber,  and  the  Bristol 
(British)  two-seater  fighter.  This  selection  was 
approved  by  the  French  and  British  authorities. 
The  redesigned  De  Haviland  proved  to  be  a  good, 
all-round  plane  of  rather  poor  visibility,  with  a 
tank  design  which  increased  the  danger  in  case  of 
a  crash,  but  with  these  defects  more  than  com- 
pensated by  unusually  good  maneuver  ability,  and 
great  speed.  The  De  Havilands  were  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  fastest  observation  and  bombing 
planes  on  the  western  front.  At  the  time  of  the 
armistice  this  plane  was  being  produced  at  a  rate 
of  over  1,100  per  month.  A  total  of  3,227  had 
been  completed,  1,885  had  been  shipped  to  France, 
and  667  to  the  zone  of  the  advance.  The  Handley- 
Page  was  redesigned  to  take  two  high-powered 
American  motors,  passed  its  tests,  and  on  the  date 
of  the  armistice,  parts  for  100  had  been  shipped 
abroad  for  assembly.  Delay  in  the  receipt  of  plans 
for  the  Caproni  greatly  retarded  the  redesign  of 
this  machine.  Successful  tests  of  the  new  model 
were,  however,  completed  previous  to  the  armistice. 
The  Bristol  fighter  was  a  failure.  The  changes 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  American  engine  so 
increased  the  total  weight  as  to  render  the  machine 
unsafe.  ...  Of  every  100  battle  planes  which  we 
received  up  to  the  end  of  November,  igiS,  52 
were  of  American  manufacture  and  48  were  made 
in  foreign  factories.  Two  new  models — the  Le 
Fere  two-seater  fighter,  and  the  Martin  bomber — 
were  designed  around  the  standard  American  motor. 
.  .  .  Neither,  however,  was  completed  in  time 
for  use  in  actual  service.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  heavier  types  of  airplane,  together  with  the 
pressing  need  for  large  scale  production,  made 
necessary  the  development  of  a  high-powered 
motor  adaptable  to  American  methods  of  stand- 
ardized quantity  production.  This  need  was  met 
in  the  Liberty  12 -cylinder  motor  which  was  Amer- 
ica's chief  contribution  to  aviation.  After  this 
standardization  motor  had  passed  the  experimental 
stage  production  increased  with  rapidity,  the  Octo- 
ber output  being  4,200.  The  total  production  of 
Liberty  engines  to  the  date  of  the  armistice  was 
i3iS74-" — L.  P.  Ayres,  War  with  Germany,  pp. 
89-90. — See  also  below:  b;  Aviation:  Development 
of   airplanes   and   air   service:    1910-1920. 

3.  Armament. — "The  battery  of  a  war-plane 
usually  consists  of  machine-guns  of  small  caliber 
mounted  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot's  seat.  The 
crew  may  consist  of  two  men,  the  pilot  and  the 
tireur,  or  gunner,  though  it  is  common  for  one 
air  man  to  guide  and  fight  with  his  machine.  The 
difficulty  of  serving  a  gun  under  such  conditions 
is,  of  course,  unprecedented.  Since  the  two  planes 
engaged  may  be  flying  at  a  hundred-miles-an-hour 
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clip  or  faster,  they  will  change  positions  so  rapidly 
that  a  gun  mounted  in  the  conventional  way  would 
be  useless.  A  very  simple  device  has  been  invented 
for  mounting  the  aeroplane  batteries.  It  consists 
of  a  stout,  metal  ring  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
placed  at  the  prow  of  the  aeroplane  at  the  height 
of  the  tireur's  shoulders.  The  gun  rests  on  the  rim 
of  this  ring,  so  that  it  is  quickly  shifted  to  point 
at  any  angle,  and  may  be  swung  up  or  down 
through  a  wide  vertical  range.  The  tireur,  stand- 
ing inside  the  circle,  can  easily  balance  himself, 
however  his  craft  may  dip  or  climb.  Even  in 
looping-the-loop,  when  the  gunner  is  almost  upside 
down,  he  can  continue  to  aim  and  discharge  his 
battery.  Some  of  the  planes  carry  a  special  sight- 
ing apparatus  directed  by  means  of  a  drift-indi- 
cator. The  battery  often  includes,  besides,  an 
ordinary  service-rifle  which  may  be  used  in  defend- 
ing the,  plane  if  it  be  forced  to  come  down  in 
enemy  territory.  The  military  aeroplanes  are  prac- 
tically all  of  the  tractor  type,  with  the  propeller 
placed  in  front  of  the  machine.  While  a  gun  can 
be  brought  to  bear  in  any  direction,  it  was  at  first 
impossible  to  shoot  directly  ahead  through  the 
circles  described  by  the  revolving  propeller-blades. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  a  bullet  fired  through 
this  circle  would  only  hit  the  propeller  once  in  ten 
times,  but  a  single  shot  might  disable  the  blades 
and  play  havoc  with  the  aeroplane.  To  overcome 
this  fault,  an  ingenious  device  has  been  invented 
by  which  the  firing  of  the  gun  is  controlled  by  the 
shaft  of  the  propeller,  which  discharges  it  at  the 
instant  the  bullet  may  pass  the  revolving  blades 
without  striking  them.  The  pilot  can  thus  shoot 
straight  ahead  without  endangering  his  propeller. 
A  war-plane  frequently  carries  one  thousand 
rounds  of  cartridges  on  one  of  its  raids.  The  so- 
called  'bombing  planes'  usually  carry  artillery  shells 
of  about  six-inch  caliber.  The  gas-bands  have  been 
removed,  and  the  ends  fitted  with  tropedo-like 
tails.  They  may  therefore  be  thrown  overboard 
or  discharged  from  their  tubes  upside  down,  and, 
in  falling,  will  quickly  right  themselves.  The 
bombs  are  released  by  pulUng  levers  convenient 
to  the  pilots  seat,  or  by  a  pedal  arrangement 
operated  by  the  feet.  This  mechanism  enables  the 
airman  to  keep  both  hands  free  to  make  observa- 
tions and  to  steer  his  machine.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  strike  a  given  target  from  a  high  alti- 
tude than  might  be  imagined.  The  bomb,  in  fall- 
ing from  a  machine  in  rapid  motion,  does  not 
descend  in  a  straight  line,  but  describes  a  para- 
bola which  is  further  affected  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  yet 
devised  for  the  aeroplane  is  the  fleche  or  steel  dart 
which  is  showered  upon  the  enemy  from  great  alti- 
tudes. The  fleclie  resembles  an  ordinary  pencil  in 
shape  and  size.  It  is  sharply  pointed  at  one  end  and 
weighted  so  that  it  will  fall  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line.  In  dropping  a  great  distance,  prehaps  several 
miles,  it  develops,  of  course,  a  high  velocity  and 
will  pierce  an  ordinary  defense  like  paper.  One 
of  these  darts  struck  a  soldier  on  horseback  and 
passed  through  the  man  and  his  horse.  Good  speci- 
mens arc  rare  since,  if  they  strike  a  rock  on  reach- 
ing the  earth  they  buckle  or  are  broken,  and  if 
they  come  down  on  ordinary  soil,  they  bury  them- 
selves to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  .  .  .  To  meet  the 
peculiar  conditions  encountered  by  aeroplanes  in 
flight,  two  types  of  wireless-telegraph  apparatus 
have  been  devised.  In  observation  work,  where 
the  air  man  from  a  high  altitude  reports  the 
effect  of  shcll-fire  and  so  assists  the  gunners  of  his 
forces,  a  twenty-mile  range  is  sufficient.  Enough 
power  to  operate  such  a  wireless  set  can  readily 


be  supplied  by  storage  batteries.  The  complete 
outfit  for  this  work  weighs  about  forty  pounds. 
For  long-range  work,  a  set  has  been  devised  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds,  which  is  operated  by  a  two- 
blade  fan.  It  is  mounted  on  one  wing  and  trans- 
mits successfully  up  to  no  miles.  .  .  .  [The 
operator  wears  a  sound-proof  metal  helmet,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  receive  as  well  as 
send.]" — F.  A.  Collins,  Man,  his  conquests  in  peace 
asnd  war,  pp.  152,  155,  157,  161,  164. — "The  duties 
of  contact  machines  necessitated  a  heavy  arma- 
ment. Two  fixed  machine  guns  were  therefore 
mounted  in  the  pilot's  cockpit,  both  synchronized 
to  fire  through  the  propeller.  The  observer  was 
armed  with  the  usual  Parabellum  machine  gun 
on  a  swivel  mounting.  In  spite  of  the  lightness 
of  the  CL  type  they  were  table  to  carry  a  consid- 
erable load  of  bombs  and  ammunition.  As  a  rule, 
in  1916,  they  carried  four  or  five  22  lbs.  torpedo- 
shaped,  high-explosive  bombs,  and  of  course  the 
special  'trench-strafing'  bombs,  which  were  fitted 
with  exceptionally  sensitive  detonators." — G.  P. 
Neuman,  German  air  force  in  the  Great  War,  p.  45. 
4.  Observation  b.'\lloons. — "Captive  balloons  or 
kite  balloons  .  .  .  proved  of  the  greatest  value  for 
observations  in  this  war.  Lacking  of  course  the 
mobility  of  the  swiftly  moving  airplanes,  they  have 
the  advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  at  all 
times  in  direct  communication  by  telephone  with 
the  ground  and  being  able  to  carry  quite  heavy 
scientific  instruments  for  the  more  accurate  map- 
ping out  of  such  territory  as  comes  within  their 
sphere  of  observation.  They  are  not  easy  to  de- 
stroy by  artillery  fire,  for  the  continual  swaying 
of  the  balloon  before  the  wind  perplexes  gunners 
in  their  aim.  At  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  a 
normal  observation  post,  the  horizon  is  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  the  observer.  In  flat  countries 
like  Flanders,  or  at  sea  where  the  balloon  may 
be  sent  up  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  this  gives  an 
outlook  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  army  or 
fleet  relying  upon  the  balloon  for  its  observations 
of  the  enemy's  dispositions.  .  .  .  [One  of  the  duties 
of  the  fighting  airmen  was  to  destroy  these  observ- 
ation balloons  as  they  tugged  lazily  at  the  ropes 
by  which  they  were  held  captive  while  the]  ob- 
servers perched  in  their  baskets  communicated  the 
results  of  their  observations  by  telephone  to  staff 
officers  at  a  considerable  distance.  These  balloons 
are  usually  anchored  far  enough  back  of  their 
own  hnes  to  be  safe  from  the  ordinary  artillery 
fire  of  their  enemies.  They  were  therefore  fair 
game  for  the  mosquitoes  of  the  air.  But  they  were 
not  readily  destroyed  by  such  artillery  as  could 
be  mounted  on  an  ordinary  airplane.  Bullets  from 
the  machine-guns  were  too  small  to  make  any 
rents  in  the  envelope  that  would  affect  its  stability. 
Even  if  incendiary  they  could  not  carry  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  charge  to  affect  so  large  a  body. 
The  skin  of  the  'sausages,'  as  the  balloons  were 
commonly  called  from  their  shape,  was  too  soft  to 
offer  sufficient  resistance  to  explode  a  shell  of  any 
size.  The  war  was  pretty  well  under  way  before 
the  precise  weapon  needed  for  their  destruction 
was  discovered.  This  proved  to  be  a  large  rocket 
of  which  eight  were  carried  on  an  airplane,  four 
on  each  side.  They  were  discharged  by  powerful 
springs  and  a  mechanism  started  which  ignited 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  airplane  behind. 
The  head  of  each  rocket  was  of  pointed  steel,  very 
sharp  and  heavy  enough  to  pierce  the  balloon 
skin." — W.  J.  Abbot,  Aircraft  and  suhnmrinrs,  pp. 
130,  140-141. — "The  greatest  improvement  that  was 
made  fin  German  aircraft],  consisted  of  a  new 
type  of  balloon.    On  the  Sommc  Front  the  French 
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and  EnKlish  produced  a  new  pattern,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  of  these  balloons  (Claquot, 
Caco).  It  was  copied,  sli^^htly  altered,  and  pro- 
duced by  us  under  the  name  of  the  A.  E.  balloon. 
This  bailoon  was  oblong  in  shape,  of  30,000  c.  f. 
capacity,  and  was  provided  with  air-tilled  bal- 
looncts  instead  of  planes  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bility. ...  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Army 
possessed  the  Z.  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  and  9,  all  of  them 
Zeppelins;  of  other  types,  the  Sachsen,  Victona- 
Louisc,  and  Hansa ;  the  S.L.  S.,  S.  L.  2,  a  semi- 
rigid ship,  the  M.  4,  and  a  small  Parseval.  The 
Navy  only  had  one  ship,  the  L.  i."—G.  P.  Neu- 
mann,  Germim   air  force   in   the    Great   War,  pp. 

6,   II. 

5.  Instruments  and  mechanism. — "Few  facih- 
cilities  and  little  experience  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  for  the  development  of  many  of 
the  delicate  instruments  and  intricate  mechanisms 
required  in  the  equipment  of  service  planes.  In- 
tensive research  brought  some  notable  results,  .  .  . 
[such  as]  the  oxygen  mask,  equipped  with  tele- 
phone connections  which  enabled  the  flyer  to  en- 
dure the  rarified  air  at  any  altitude  which  his  plane 
could  reach  without  losing  speaking  contact  with 
his  companions.  The  military  parachute,  which 
was  developed  to  unprecedented  safety.  This  was 
used  principally  for  escape  from  burning  balloons, 
and  was  improved  so  that  it  would  bring  down 
safely  the  entire  balloon  basket  with  its  load.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  war  there  was  not  an  American 
casualty  due  to  parachute  failure.  The  electric- 
heated  clothing  for  aviators  on  high  altitude  work, 
lined  with  insulated  coils  through  which  current 
was  driven  by  means  of  a  small  dynamo  actuated 
by  a  miniature  propeller  driven  by  the  rush  of 
the  plane  through  the  air.  Long-focus,  light-fil- 
tration cameras  by  which  good  photographs  could 
be  taken  through  haze  from  altitudes  of  3  miles 
or  more." — L.  P.  Ayres,  War  with  Germany,  p. 
92. 

6.  Bombing  type  aeroplanes. — Power. — Large 
bombing  aeroplanes  were  fitted  "with  either  two 
or  three  independent  power  plants.  The  German 
bombers  .  .  .  [were]  represented  by  the  Gotha 
A.  E.G.,  Friedrichshafen,  and  Rumpler  G,  while 
the  Allied  bombers  .  .  .  [were]  the  Caproni,  Hand- 
ley-Page,  Farman,  Voisin,  etc.  The  speed  .  .  . 
[was]  about  that  of  the  reconnaissance  type,  .  .  . 
[The  machines  seated  three  or  more  men.]  The 
motors  averaged  Soo-560  horse-power  per  power 
plant,  and  the  wing  area  was  usually  well  over 
1,000  square  feet.  .  .  .  The  bombing  planes  must 
have  a  very  large  radius  of  action,  particularly 
those  that  are  used  in  night  bombing  operations. 
The  Gothas  in  bombing  London  fly  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  base,  and  recently  a  Handley- 
Page  bombing  plane  flew  from  London  to  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey,  making  only  a  few  stops  on 
the  way.  Starting  out  from  Hendon,  England,  the 
Handley-Page  machine  flew  to  Paris,  down  the 
Rhone  valley  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  then 
to  Pisa  and  Rome  (Italy),  where  they  landed. 
From  Rome  the  machine  passed  over  Naples,  over 
Otranto  and  then  over  the  Albanian  Alps  to  the 
base  at  Salonica.  Making  preparations  at  this 
base  they  flew  the  final  stage  of  the  trip  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  distance  of  250  miles  over  hostile 
country.  The  bombing  of  the  Turkish  capital  was 
done  at  night  after  a  flight  of  2^  hours  from 
Salonica.  When  over  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the 
ship  'Goeben'  was  bombed,  and  in  addition  a  hit 
was  scored  on  the  two  submarines  lying  at  her 
side.  Four  bombs  struck  the  'Goeben'  directly, 
from  an  altitude  of  800  feet.    Two  more  bombs 


were  dropped  on  the  German  ship,  'General,'  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  German  staff.     Finally, 
after  30  minutes  over  the   city   of   Constantinople, 
the  Turkish   War  Office  was  the  recipient  of   two 
more  bombs.     In   the  words  of  the  Turkish  com- 
munique this  'Was  not  entirely  destroyed.'     On  its 
return  to  Salonica  it  was  found  that  the  machine 
had  been  struck  by  26  shrapnel  bullets.     This  dis- 
abled one  of  the  power  plants  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  return  journey   was  made  on  a  single 
motor." — J.    B.    Rathbun,    .Aeroplane    construction 
and  operation,  pp.  66-68. — See  also  Aviation:  De- 
velopment of  airplanes  and  air  service:    igio-1920. 
(b)   Late   German  aircraft. — "The  small  Alba- 
tros   D-iii,   which    .   .   .    [was]   the  chief   German 
combat   machine   on   the    western    front    for   some 
time,   shows  strong   points  of   resemblance   to   the 
French  Nieuport,  although  the  two  machines  have 
structural    peculiarities    of    great    difference.    .    .    . 
[The  former,  however,  was]  replaced  by  the  much 
stronger  and  more  aerodynamically   efficient  S.   P. 
A.  D.,  while  the  German  Jagd-Staffeln,  or  pursuit 
squadrons,   ...    [in   1918   used]    a  small   triplane 
manufactured  by  the  Fokker  people.     This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  the  German 
pilots,  von  Richthofen  was  flying  one  of  these  ma- 
chines at  the  time  of  his  death.  .  .  .  The  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  Albatros  D-iii  type  was  its  in- 
capabihty   of   maneuvering  in  a  small  radius,  due 
probably  to  the  very  heavy  Mercedes  motor.    The 
French  and  British  machines,  such  as  the  Nieuport 
and  Sopwith,  although  somewhat  slower,  were  su- 
perior in   'stunting'   tactics,  especially   in   a   melee, 
where    several    aircraft    were    engaged.     Evidently 
the  .  .  .  [Fokker  triplane  was]  an  attempt  to  over- 
come the  drawbacks  of  the  Albatros,  while  retain- 
ing its  good  points.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the  Alba- 
tros empty   was  about   1,470  pounds;   the   Fokker 
biplane  .   .   .   [only  weighed]   829  pounds,  or  little 
more  than  one  half.     These  figures,  of  course,  have 
very  little  to  do  with  performances,  as  a  heavier 
and  therefore  stronger  built  machine  can  naturally 
be  fitted  with  a  more  powerful  engine.  .  .  .   [An- 
other  late   German    machine   of   interesting   design 
was  the  Hannover  two-seater,  which  had  a  biplane 
tail,    one    elevator    being    above    the    fuselage,   the 
other   below.     In    their    large    bombing   planes,   in 
which  the  Germans  specialized  for  some  time,  they 
copied  more  or  less,  in  many  important  particulars, 
from  the  Italian  Caproni  and  the  English  Handley- 
Page.     A   FYiedrichshafen    Riesenflugeng   or   'Giant 
plane'  captured  by   the   allies  had  a  total  weight, 
with   crew,   armament   and   bombs,   of   3,930   kilos 
(considerably    over    four    tons)    and    had    a    wing 
span  of  78  feet,  and  a  total  area  of  934  feet.     The 
machine  was  a  propeller  biplane  with  three  rows 
of  inter-plane  struts  on  each  side  of  the  fuselage. 
It    had   two    6-cylinder   Mercedes   engines,   of    250 
horse-power  each  one  on  each  side  of  the  fuselage.]" 
— B.  W.  Williams,  Recent  enemy  aircraft  (Scientific 
American,  Oct.  5,  1918). — "From  the  spring  of  1915 
onwards   the    C-type    aeroplane    with    a    160-H.  P. 
engine  .  .  .   [the  Central  Powers]   used  for  recon- 
naissance,  observation,  and  similar   work.     A  ma- 
chine gun  on  a  swing  mounting  was  provided  for 
the   observer,   and   during   the   summer   of   1915   a 
wireless  receiving  set  was  fitted.     Although  service- 
able, and  fitted  with  machine  puns,  it  can  bear  no 
comparison   with  the  latter  fighting   and  bombing 
machines.     At  the  beginning  of  the  long  series  of 
C-type    machines    was    the    first    German    'battle- 
plane,'  which    made    its   app>earance   at   the   front 
in  the  spring  of   1915.   .   .   .  Machines  for  contact 
patrol  and  other  work  associated  with  the  infantry 
came  more  and  more  into  use,  and  for  this  purpose 
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the  C  type  also  was  originally  used.  In  1917,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  very  heavy  losses  inflicted 
by  fire  from  the  ground,  the  machine  had  to  be 
extensively  altered,  although  the  main  design  was 
still  adhered  to.  The  forward  part  of  the  fuselage 
encased  the  occupants,  engine,  and  tanks  in  strong 
armour-plating  of  chrome  nickel  steel.  An  en- 
tirely new  departure  in  aeroplane  construction  in 
191 7  produced  a  most  interesting  type,  the  Junker- 
Fokker,  which  was  entirely  built  of  duralumin 
and  had  a  monoplane  wing  with  internal  bracing. 
The  wings  of  this  machine  were  remarkable  for 
their  exceptionally  thick  camber.  .  .  .  With  the 
growing  practice  of  harassing  the  infantry  by  low- 
flying  aeroplanes,  there  arose  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping the  C  type  especially  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  equally  important  that  a  machine  designed 
with  this  object  should  be  fully  equipped  with 
offensive  weapons  such  as  machine  guns,  bombs, 
etc.,  and  also  exceedingly  fast  and  quick  on  the 
controls.  As  a  consequence,  chmbing  power  and 
flight  duration  had  to  be  sacrificed.  At  first  arm- 
oured machines  with  quick-firing  guns  were  experi- 
mented with,  but  they  were  abandoned  later  in 
favour  of  the  new  CL  type,  which  was  a  lighter 
variety  of  the  C  type." — G.  D.  Neuman,  German 
air  jorce  in  the  Great  War,  pp.  43-45. 

(c)  Air  ships  and  seaplanes  with  fleet. — The 
functions  of  airships  with  the  fleets  "were  two  in 
number,  namely,  to  combat  the  submarine  menace 
and  to  act  as  scouts  for  the  Fleet.  Bomb-dropping 
raids  over  the  land  were  not  attempted  by  British 
airships  and  were  only  considered  of  minor  im- 
portance by  the  Germans.  Rigid  airships  were  the 
best  of  scouts  for  a  fleet  at  sea.  The  Germans 
owed  their  escape  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland  to 
their  Zeppelins  [Neuman  states  that  ten  airships 
took  part  in  the  battle].  It  was  the  Zeppelins 
which  made  possible  the  escape  of  the  flotilla  which 
raided  Scarborough  on  Easter  Monday,  1916; 
and  it  was  ZeppeHns  which  enabled  the  U-boats 
to  torpedo  H.  M.S.  Nottingham  and  Falmouth, 
as  well  as  the  Cressy  and  the  Hogue.  The  struggle 
with  the  submarine  menace  entailed  two  sorts  of 
work,  patrol  and  convoy.  While  on  patrol  the 
airships,  particularly  the  S.  S.  type,  were  able  to 
compass  the  destruction  of  numerous  submarines, 
either  by  using  their  own  bombs  or  by  summon- 
ing surface  craft.  They  were  also  able  to  direct 
vessels  out  of  a  danger  zone.  Mines  were  likewise 
observed  and  destroyed.  The  system  of  convoy  by 
airship  proved  extremely  successful.  No  ship  was 
ever  sunk  while  under  escort  from  the  air.  This 
work  was  very  arduous  and  required  constant  vigi- 
lance. Airships  were  not  so  independent  of  weather 
as  were  heavier-than-air  craft,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1918  up  to  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice  there  were  only  nine  days  on 
which  no  flying  took  place.  .  .  .  [Anti-submarine 
warfare  soon  attained  the  standard  of  a  fine  art.] 
In  the  beginning  the  chief  difficulty  which  arose 
was  the  lack  of  reliable  engines.  Practically  all 
submarine  patrolling  was  done  by  float  seaplanes 
with  engines  so  reliable  that  the  pilot  set  out  with 
the  comforting  knowledge,  based  on  accurate  sta- 
tistics, that  certain  types  then  in  use  showed  an 
average  of  one  engine  failure  every  hour  and  forty 
minutes.  Yet  the  normal  period  of  his  patrol  was 
at  least  two  hours.  .  .  .  Still  later  aeroplanes  were 
employed  for  sea  patrol  and  convoy  duties.  Hav- 
ing no  means  of  keeping  afloat,  these  machines  suf- 
fered more  than  even  the  early  seaplanes,  if  forced 
to  come  down  at  sea.  But  they  did  their  work — 
often  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  shore — trusting  to 
the  men  at  the  home  station  who  had  tuned  up  the 


machines  and  the  engines.  Thus  was  built  up 
what  was  to  develop  into  the  most  wonderful  aerial 
convoy  and  patrol  service  in  the  world.  Little  by 
little  the  difficulties  were  overcome.  Engines  were 
improved,  and  such  great  strides  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  seaworthiness  that  one  of  the  latest 
seaplanes,  after  being  disabled,  drifted  practically 
the  whole  distance  across  the  North  Sea,  for  three 
days  riding  out  a  gale  which  drove  small  surface 
craft  to  shelter.  .  .  .  When  a  U-boat  was  located 
in  a  certain  area  the  aircraft  searched  that  area 
continuously  until  it  rose.  They  might  then  have 
a  chance  of  bombing  it  or  only  be  able  to  report 
its  position  to  the  waiting  surface  craft.  Once 
touch  was  established,  the  work  might  be  left  to 
the  latter.  But  if  the  surface  craft  lost  touch  with 
the  prey,  it  was  the  airman's  job  to  regain  it.  .  .  . 
And  so  the  work  continued.  For  many  months 
North  Sea  and  Channel  traffic  was  convoyed  by 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service  aircraft.  Seaplanes  and 
aeroplanes  flying  two  hundred  miles  from  their 
base,  airships,  kite  balloons — all  played  their  part 
with  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  the  fighter  over 
the  battle  lines." — E.  C.  Middleton,  Great  War  in 
the  air,  v.  4,  pp.  26-27,  36-39. 


V.     MOVING    OF    MEN    AND    MATERIAL 

(a)  American  supply  services. — "In  February, 
1918  .  .  .  [American]  line  of  communications  was 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  service  of  sup- 
ply. At  that  time  all  staff  services  and  depart- 
ments, except  the  Adjutant  General's,  the  Inspector 
General's,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partments were  grouped  for  supply  purposes  under 
one  co-ordinating  head,  the  commanding  general 
services  of  supply,  with  a  general  staff  paralleling, 
so  far  as  necessary,  the  General  Staff  at  General 
Headquarters.  The  principal  functions  of  the  serv- 
ices of  supply  were  the  procurement,  storage,  and 
transportation  of  supplies.  This  great  organization 
was  charged  with  immense  projects  in  connection 
with  roads,  docks,  railroads,  and  buildings;  the 
transportation  of  men,  animals,  and  supplies  by  sea, 
rail,  and  inland  waterways;  the  operation  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems;  the  control  and 
transportation  of  replacements;  the  hospitalization 
necessary  for  an  army  of  2,000,000  men;  the  re- 
classification of  numerous  officers  and  men ;  the 
establishment  of  leave  areas  and  of  welfare  and 
entertainment  projects;  the  liquidation  of  our  af- 
fairs in  France,  and  the  final  embarkation  of  our 
troops  for  home.  The  growth  of  the  permanent 
port  personnel,  the  location  near  the  base  ports  of 
certain  units  for  training,  and  other  considerations 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  territorial  commander 
for  the  section  around  each  port,  who,  while  act- 
ing as  the  representative  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral services  of  supply,  was  given  the  local  author- 
ity of  a  district  commander.  For  similar  reasons 
an  intermediate  section  commander  and  an  ad- 
vance section  commander  were  appointed.  Event- 
ually there  were  nine  base  sections,  including  one 
in  England,  one  in  Italy,  and  one  comprising  Rot- 
terdam and  Antwerp,  also  one  intermediate  and 
one  advance  section.  The  increasing  participation 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  active 
operations  necessitated  the  enlargement  of  the 
responsibilities  and  authority  of  the  commanding 
general  services  of  supply.  In  August,  1018,  he 
was  charged  with  complete  responsibility  for  all 
supply  matters  in  the  services  of  supply,  and  was 
authorized  to  correspond  by  cable  directly  with 
the  War  Department  on  all  matters  of  supply  not 
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involving  questions  of  policy.  In  the  following 
discussion  of  the  service  of  supply  the  subjects  of 
co-ordination  of  supply  at  the  front,  ocean  ton- 
nage, and  replacements  are  included  for  conveni- 
ence, though  they  were  largely  or  entirely  under 
the  direct  control  of  general  staff  sections  at  my 
headquarters." — General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  re- 
port, Sept.  1,  iQio. 

1.  C0-OKL)1.\A1ION     OF     SUPPLY. — "Our    SUCCCSsful 

participation  in  the  war  required  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent services  immediately  concerned  with  the  sup- 
ply of  combat  troops  should  work  together  as  a 
well-regulated  machine.  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  no  duplication  of  effort,  but  each  must 
perform  its  functions  without  interference  with  any 
other  service.  The  Fourth  Section  of  the  General 
Staff  was  created  to  control  impartially  all  these 
services,  and,  under  broad  lines  of  policy,  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  transportation  and  supply  in 
France  and  co-ordinate  our  supply  services  with 
those  of  the  Allies.  This  section  did  not  work  out 
technical  details,  but  was  charged  with  having  a 
general  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  as  to  sup- 
ply, its  transportation,  and  of  construction  affect- 
ing our  operations  or  the  efficiency  of  our  troops. 
It  frequently  happened  that  several  of  the  supply 
departments  desired  the  same  site  for  the  location 
of  installations,  so  that  all  plans  for  such  facihties 
had  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole.  In  front  of  the  advance 
depots  railroad  lines  and  shipments  to  troops  had 
to  be  carefully  controlled,  because  mobility  de- 
manded that  combat  units  should  not  be  burdened 
with  a  single  day's  stores  above  the  authorized 
standard  reserve.  Furthermore,  accumulations  at 
the  front  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tion or  capture  and  might  indicate  our  intentions. 
Each  combat  division  required  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-five  French  railway  car  loads  of  supplies 
for  its  daily  consumption  to  be  delivered  at  a 
point  within  reach  of  motor  or  horse-drawn  trans- 
portation. .  .  .  The  regular  and  prompt  receipt  of 
supplies  by  combatant  troops  is  of  first  importance 
in  its  effect  upon  the  morale  of  both  officers  and 
men.  The  officer  whose  mind  is  preoccupied  by  the 
question  of  food,  clothing,  or  ammunition  is  not 
free  to  devote  his  energy  to  training  his  men  or 
to  fighting  the  enemy.  It  is  necessary  that  paper 
work  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  that 
the  delivery  of  supplies  to  organizations  be  placed 
on  an  automatic  basis  as  far  as  possible." — Ibid. 

2.  Regulating  stations. — "The  principle  of 
flexibility  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  our 
supply  system  in  order  that  our  forces  should  be 
supplied,  no  matter  what  their  number,  or  where 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  enter  the  line.  This 
high  degree  of  elasticity  and  adaptability  was  as- 
sured and  maintained  through  the  medium  of  the 
regulating  station.  It  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  armies  and  the  services  in  the  rear,  and 
regulated  the  railroad  transportation  which  tied 
them  together.  The  regulating  officer  at  each  sta- 
tion was  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Section  of  my 
General  Staff,  acting  under  instructions  from  his 
chief  of  section.  Upon  the  regulating  officer  fell 
the  responsibility  that  a  steady  flow  of  supply  waS 
maintained.  He  must  meet  emergency  shipments 
of  ammunition  or  engineering  material,  sudden 
transfers  of  troops  by  rail,  the  hastening  forward 
of  replacements,  or  the  unexpected  evacuation  of 
wounded.  All  the  supply  services  naturally  clam- 
ored to  have  their  shipments  rushed  through.  The 
regulating  officer  acting  under  special  or  secret 
instructions,  must  declare  priorities  in  the  supply 
of  things  the  army  needed  most.    Always  informed 


of  the  conditions  at  the  front  of  the  status  of 
supplies,  and  of  military  plans  and  intentions, 
nothing  could  be  shipped  to  the  regulating  station 
or  in  front  of  the  advance  depots  except  on  his 
orders.  The  chiefs  of  supjily  services  fulfilled  their 
responsibilties  when  they  delivered  to  the  regulating 
officer  the  supplies  called  for  by  him,  and  he  met 
his  obligation  when  these  supplies  were  delivered 
at  the  proper  railheads  at  the  time  they  were 
needed.  The  evacuation  of  the  wounded  was  ef- 
fected over  the  same  railroad  lines  as  those  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  front;  therefore,  this  control 
had  also  to  be  centralized  in  the  regulating  officer." 
—Ibid. 

3.  Location  of  regulating  station. — "The  con- 
venient location  of  the  regulating  stations  was  of 
prime  importance.  They  had  to  be  close  enough 
to  all  points  in  their  zones  to  permit  trains  leaving 
after  dusk  or  during  the  night  to  arrive  at  their 
destinations  by  dawn.  They  must  also  be  far 
enough  to  the  rear  to  be  reasonably  safe  from  cap- 
ture. Only  two  regulating  stations  were  actually 
constructed  by  us  in  France,  Is-sur-Tille  and 
Liffol-le-Grand,  as  the  existing  French  facilities  were 
sufficient  to  meet  our  requirements  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  stations.  As  far  as  the  regulating  officer 
was  concerned,  supplies  were  divided  into  four 
main  classes.  The  first  class  constituted  food,  for- 
age, and  fuel  needed  and  consumed  every  day ; 
the  second,  uniforms,  shoes,  blankets,  and  horse 
shoes,  which  wear  out  with  reasonable  regularity ; 
the  third,  articles  of  equipment  which  require  re- 
placement at  irregular  intervals,  such  as  rolling 
kitchens,  rifles,  and  escort  wagons;  the  fourth 
class  covered  articles  the  flow  of  which  depended 
upon  tactical  operations,  such  as  ammunition  and 
construction  material.  Articles  in  the  first  class 
were  placed  on  an  automatic  basis,  but  formal 
requisition  was  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  for  all 
classes.  In  order  to  meet  many  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  troops  coming  out  of  the  line  and  to 
relieve  to  some  extent  the  great  strain  on  the 
railheads  during  active  fighting,  a  system  of  army 
depots  was  organized.  These  depots  were  supplied 
by  bulk  shipment  from  the  advance  depots  through 
the  regulating  stations  during  relatively  quiet  pe- 
riods. They  were  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  supply  services  of  the  armies  and  required 
practically  no  construction  work,  the  supplies  being 
stored  in  open  places  protected  only  by  dunnage 
and  camouflage  tarpaulins.  .  .  .  The  services  of 
supply  can  be  likened  to  a  great  reservoir  divided 
into  three  main  parts — the  base  depots,  the  inter- 
mediate depots,  and  the  advance  depots.  The 
management  of  this  reservoir  is  in  charge  of  the 
commanding  General,  services  of  supply,  who  ad- 
ministers it  with  a  free  hand,  controlled  only  by 
general  policies  outlined  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
Each  of  the  supply  and  technical  services  functions 
independently  in  its  own  respective  sphere ;  each 
has  its  share  of  storage  space  in  the  base  depots, 
in  the  intermediate  depots,  and  in  the  advance 
depots.  Then  comes  the  distribution  system,  and 
here  the  control  passes  to  the  chief  of  the  Fourth 
Section  of  the  General  Staff,  who  exercises  his 
powers    through    the    regulating    stations." — Ibid. 

4.  Purchasing  agency. — "The  consideration  of 
requirements  in  food  and  material  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  automatic  supply  system,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  foodstuffs,  there  was  an  actual  short- 
age, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  of 
many  things,  such  as  equipment  pertaining  to  land 
transportation  and  equipment  and  material  for 
combat.  The  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  to  carry  con- 
struction material  and  animals  at  the  beginning  was 
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serious.  Although  an  increasing  amount  of  ship- 
ping became  available  as  the  war  progressed,  at 
no  time  was  there  sufficient  for  our  requirements. 
The  tonnage  from  the  States  reached  about  seven 
and  one-half  million  tons  to  Dec.  31,  1918,  which 
was  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
obtained.  The  supply  situation  made  it  imperative 
that  we  utilize  European  resources  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  purchase  of  material  and  supplies.  If 
our  services  of  supply  departments  had  entered  the 
market  of  Europe  as  purchasers  without  regulation 
or  co-ordination,  they  would  have  been  thrown 
into  competition  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
buyers  from  the  allied  armies  and  the  civil  popula- 
tions. Such  a  system  would  have  created  an  un- 
natural elevation  of  prices,  and  would  have  actu- 
ally obstructed  the  procurement  of  supplies.  To 
meet  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  economi- 


and  intimate  touch  was  secured,  with  foreign 
agencies ;  a  statistical  bureau  was  created  which 
classified  and  analyzed  our  requirements;  quarterly 
forecasts  of  supplies  were  issued;  civilian  manual 
labor  was  procured  and  organized;  a  technical 
board  undertook  the  co-ordination,  development, 
and  utilization  of  the  electric  power  facilities  in 
France;  a  bureau  of  reciprocal  supplies  vised  the 
claims  of  foreign  Governments  for  raw  materials 
from  the  United  States,  and  a  general  printing 
plant  was  established.  Some  of  these  activities 
were  later  transferred  to  other  services  as  the  lat- 
ter became  ready  to  undertake  their  control.  The 
principles  upon  which  the  usefulness  of  this  agency 
depended  were  extended  to  our  allies,  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1918  the  general  purchasing  agent  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Interallied  Board  of  Sup- 
plies.   This  board  undertook,  with  signal  success, 


SPARE  VVHEKLS  AND  (JTIIEK   VVAGuN   PARTS  TO     SUPPLY    THE    AMERICAN     EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE,  STORED  AT   BORDEAUX,  FRANCE 


cal  business  m.nnagcment,  directions  were  given  in 
August,  1Q17,  for  the  creation  of  a  General  Pur- 
chasing Board  to  co-ordinate  and  control  our  pur- 
chases both  among  our  own  services  and  among  the 
Allies  as  well.  The  supervision  and  direction  of 
this  agency  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced business  man,  and  every  supply  department 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  repre- 
sented on  the  board.  Agents  were  stationed  in 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Holland,  besides  the  allied 
countries.  The  character  of  supplies  included  prac- 
tically the  entire  category  of  necessities,  although 
the  bulk  of  our  purchases  consisted  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  construction,  ordnance,  air  equipment, 
and  animals.  A  total  of  about  10,000,000  tons  was 
purchased  abroad  by  this  agency  to  Dec.  31,  1Q18, 
most  of  which  was  obtained  in  France.  The  func- 
tions of  the  purchasing  agency  were  gradually  ex- 
tended until  they  included  a  wide  field  of  activities. 
In  addition  to  the  co-ordination  of  purchases,  the 
supply    resources  of   our  allies  were   reconnoitred 


to  co-ordinate  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in 
all  those  classes  of  material  necessities  that  were 
in  common  use  in  all  the  armies.  The  possibility 
of  immense  savings  were  fully  demonstrated,  but 
the  principles  had  not  become  of  general  applica- 
tion before  the  armistice." — Ibid. 

5.  Ocean  tonnage.— "Following  a  study  of  ton- 
nage requirements  an  officer  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1Q17,  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  shipping  situation  in  France  as  understood 
by  the  allied  Maritime  Council.  In  March,  loiS, 
tonnage  requirements  for  transport  and  mainten- 
ance of  qoo,ooo  men  in  France  by  June  30  were 
adopted  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  supply 
requisitions  and  the  allocation  of  tonnage.  In 
April  the  allied  Maritime  Transjjort  Council 
showed  thai  requirements  for  1Q18  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  available  tonnage.  Further  revisions  of 
the  schedule  were  required  by  the  Abbeville  agree- 
ment in  May,  under  which  American  infantry  and 
machine-gun  units  were  to  be  transported  in  Brit- 
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ish  shipping,  and  by  the  Versailles  agreement  in 
June.  In  July  a  serious  crisis  developed,  as  the 
allotment  for  August  made  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  by  the  Shipping  Control  Commit- 
tee was  only  575,000  deadweight  tons,  afterward 
increased  to  700,000,  whereas  803,000  tons  (not  in- 
cluding animals)  were  actually  needed.  It  was 
strongly  urged  by  me  that  more  shipping  be  di- 
verted from  trades,  and  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
new  shipping  be  placed  in  transport  service.  Early 
in  1918  a  scheme  had  been  proposed  which  would 
provide  priority  for  essential  supplies  only,  based 
upon  monthly  available  tonnage  in  sight.  .Although 
it  was  the  understanding  that  calls  for  shipping 
should  be  based  upon  our  actual  needs,  much  ir- 
regularity was  found  in  tonnage  allotments." — 
Ibid. 

6.    Replacements    of    personnel. — "Under    the 
original  organization  project  there  were  to  be  two 
divisions    in    each    corps    of    si.x    divisions,    which 
were    to    be    used    as    reservoirs    of    replacements. 
One-half   of   the   artillery   and   other  au.xiliaries   of 
these  two  divisions  were  to  be  utilized  as  corps  and 
army  troops.     They  were  to   supply   the  first   de- 
mands    for     replacements     from     their     original 
strength,   after   which    a    minimum    of   3,000   men 
per  month  for  each  army  corps  in  France  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  them  from  the  United  States.    It 
was    estimated   that    this    would    give    a    sufficient 
reservoir    of    personnel    to    maintain    the    fighting 
strength   of   combat   units,   provided   the   sick   and 
wounded    were    promptly    returned    to    their    own 
units  upon  recovery.     The  32d  and  41st  Divisions 
were  the  first  to  be  designated  as  replacement  and 
depot  divisions  of  the  ist  Army  Corps,  but  the  sit- 
uation  soon    became   such   that   the   32d    Division 
had   to   be   employed   as   a   combat   division.     For 
the   same   reason    all   succeeding    divisions   had   to 
be   trained   for   combat,   until   June    27,   when   the 
need  for  replacements  made  it  necessary  to  desig- 
nate the  83d  as  a  depot  division,     i.  By  the  mid- 
dle   of    August    we    faced    a   serious    shortage    of 
replacements.     Divisions  had  arrived  in  France  be- 
low strength,  and  each  division  diverted  from  re- 
placement to  combat  duty  increased  the  number  of 
divisions  to  be  supplied,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
creased the  supply.     On  Aug.  16  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  cabled  as  follows:    'Attention  is  espe- 
cially    invited    to     the     very     great     shortage    in 
arrivals  of  replacements  heretofore  requested.     Sit- 
uation with  reference  to  replacements  is  now  very 
acute.     Until   sufficient   replacements   are   available 
in    France   to   keep   our   proved   divisions    at    full 
strength    replacements    should,    by    all    means,    be 
sent  in  preference  to  new  divisions.'     At  this  time 
it   became   necessary   to   transfer   2,000   men   from 
each  of  three  combat  divisions  (the  7th,  36th,  and 
8ist)    to   the   First   Army   in   preparation   for  the 
St.    Mihiel    offensive.     By    the    time    the    Meuse- 
Argonne    offensive   was   initiated    the    replacement 
situation  had  become  still  more  acute.     The  infan- 
try and  machine-gun  units  of  the  84th  and  86th 
Divisions,  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux,  were 
utiHzed   as  replacements,   leaving   only   a   cadre  of 
two   officers   and   twenty-five   men   for   each   com- 
pany.    To  provide  immediate  replacements  during 
the  progress  of  the  battles  new  replacement  organi- 
zations were  formed  in  the  zone  of  operations;  at 
first  as  battalions  and  later  as  regional  replacement 
depots.     2.  On  Oct.  3  a  cable  was  sent  the  War  De- 
partment reading  as  follows:    'Over  50,000  of  the 
replacements    requested    for   the    months    of    July, 
August,  and  September  have  not  yet  arrived.    Due 
to  extreme  seriousness  of  replacement  situation  it  is 
necessary  to  utilize  personnel  of  the  84th  and  86th 


Divisions  for  replacement  purposes.     Combat  divi- 
sions are   short   over  80,000   men.     Vitally   impor- 
tant   that    all    replacements   due,    including    55,000 
requested  for  October,  be  shipix'tl  early  in  October. 
If  necessary,  some  divisions  in  United  States  should 
be  stripped  of  trained  men,  and  such  men  shipped 
as  replacements   at   once.'     Altogether  seven   divi- 
sions had  to  be  skeletonized,  leaving  only  one  man 
per  company  and  one  officer  per  regiment  to  care 
for  the  records.     As  a  further  measure  to  meet  the 
situation   the  authorized  strength  of  divisions  was 
reduced   in   October   by   4,000  men,  thus  lowering 
the  strength  of  each  infantry  company  to  approxi- 
mately  174   men.     The   thirty  combat  divisions  in 
France  at   that  time  needed   103,513   infantry   and 
machine-gun    replacements,   and    only   66,490   were 
available.     Attention  of  the  War  Department  was 
invited  on  Nov.  2  to  the  fact  that  a  total  of  140,- 
000    replacements   would    be    due    by    the    end    of 
November,   and   the   cable   closed   by  saying:     'To 
send  over  entire  divisions,  which  must  be  broken 
up  on  their  arrival  in   France  so   we  may  obtain 
replacements  that  have  not  been  sent  as  called  for 
is  a  wasteful  method,  and  one  that  makes  for  in- 
efficiency ;   but  as   replacements  are   not   otherwise 
available,    there    is   no    other   course    open    to    us. 
New    and    only    partially    trained    divisions    can- 
not   take    the   place   of   older   divisions   that   have 
had   battle    experience.     The   latter   must   be   kept 
up  numerically  to  the  point  of  efficiency.'  " — Ibid. 
7.  Remounts. — "The  shortage  of  animals  was  a 
serious    problem    throughout    the    war.     In    July, 
1 91 7,  the  French  agreed  to  furnish  our  forces  with 
7,000  animals  a  month,  and  accordingly  the  War 
Department    was    requested    to    discontinue    ship- 
ments.    On  Aug.  24,  however,  the  French  advised 
us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  the  num- 
ber of   animals  originally   stated,   and   Washington 
was  again  asked  to  supply  animals,  but  none  could 
be   sent    over   until   November,   and    then    only    a 
limited  number.     Early  in  1918,  after  personal  in- 
tervention  and   much   delay,   the   French   Govern- 
ment   made    requisition   on    the    country,    and    we 
were  able   to  obtain  50,000   animals.     After  many 
difficulties  the  purchasing  board  was  successful  in 
obtaining   permission,   in   the  Summer  of   1918,   to 
export  animals  from  Spain,  but  practically  no  ani- 
mals    were     received     until     after    the     armistice. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  reduce  animal  require- 
ments— by  increased  motorization  of  artillery  and 
by  requiring  mounted  officers  and  men  to  walk — 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  the  situation  as  to 
animals    grew    steadily    worse.     The    shortage    by 
November  exceeded  106,000,  or  almost  one-half  of 
all  our  needs.     To  relieve  the  crisis  in  this  regard, 
during    the    Meuse-Argonne   battle.   Marshal    Foch 
requisitioned     13,000     animals     from     the     French 
armies  and  placed  them  at  my  disposal." — Ibid. 

8.  Reclassification. — "An  important  develop- 
ment in  the  Services  of  Supply  was  the  reclassifica- 
tion system  for  officers  and  men.  This  involved 
not  only  the  physical  reclassification  of  those  par- 
tially fit  for  duty,  but  also  the  reclassification  of 
officers  according  to  fitness  for  special  duties.  A 
number  of  officers  were  found  unsuited  to  the 
duties  on  which  employed.  An  effort  was  made  to 
reassign  these  officers  to  the  advantage  of  them- 
selves and  the  army.  A  total  of  1,101  officers 
were  reclassified  in  addition  to  the  disabled,  and 
270  were  sent  before  efficiency  boards  for  elimina- 
tion. Nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled  officers  were  reclassified,  their 
services  being  utiUzed  to  release  officers  on  duty 
with  the  Services  of  Supply  who  were  able  to  serve 
with  combat  units."— Ibid. 
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9.  Construction. — "Among  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
was  the  large  program  of  construction  carried  out 
by  our  engineer  troops  in  the  Services  of  Supply 
and  elsewhere.  The  chief  projects  were  port  facih- 
ties,  including  docks,  railroads,  warehouses,  hospi- 
tals, barracks,  and  stables.  These  were  planned  to 
provide  ultimately  for  an  army  of  4,000,000,  the 
construction  being  carried  on  coincident  with  the 
growth  of  the  American  Exp>editionary  Forces.  The 
port  plans  contemplated  160  new  berths,  including 
the  necessary  facilities  for  discharge  of  cargo,  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  which  were  completed  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice.  Construction  of  new 
standard-gauge  railroad  track  amounted  to  1,002 
miles,  consisting  mainly  of  cut-offs,  double  tracking 
at  congested  points,  and  yards  at  ports  and 
depots.  Road  construction  and  repair  continued 
until  our  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  several 
areas,  employing  at  times  upward  of  10,000  men, 
and  often  using  90,000  tons  of  stone  per  week. 
Storage  requirements  necessitated  large  supply  de- 
pots at  the  ports  and  in  the  intermediate  and  ad- 
vance sections.  Over  2,000,000  square  feet  of  cov- 
ered storage  was  secured  from  the  French,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  approximately  20,- 
000,000  square  feet  additional.  The  base  hospital 
centres  at  Mars  and  Mesves,  each  with  4,000-bed 
convalescent  camps,  are  typical  of  the  large  scale 
upon  which  hospital  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided. The  hospital  city  at  Mars,  of  700  build- 
ings, covered  a  ground  space  of  thirty-three  acres 
and  included  the  usual  road,  water,  sewerage,  and 
lighting  facilities  of  a  municipality.  Advantages 
of  economy  and  increased  mobility  caused  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  billeting  troops.  Billet- 
ing areas  were  chosen  near  the  base  ports,  along 
the  line  of  communications,  and  in  the  advanced 
zone,  as  strategical  requirements  dictated.  The 
system  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  with 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  accommodated  no 
other  plan  was  practicable.  Demountable  barracks 
were  used  for  shelter  to  supplement  lack  of  bil- 
lets, 16,000  barracks  of  this  type  being  erected, 
particularly  at  base  ports  where  large  camps  were 
necessary.  Stables  at  remount  stations  were  built 
for  43,000  animals.  Other  construction  included 
refrigerating  plants,  such  as  the  one  at  Gievres  with 
a  capacity  of  6,500  tons  of  meat  and  500  tons  of 
ice  per  day;  and  mechanical  bakeries  like  that  at 
Is-sur-Tille  with  a  capacity  of  800,000  pounds  of 
bread  per  day.  If  the  buildings  constructed  were 
consolidated,  with  the  width  of  a  standard  bar- 
rack, they  would  reach  from  St.  Nazaire  across 
France  to  the  Elbe  River  in  Germany,  a  distance 
of  730  miles.  In  connection  with  construction 
work  the  Engineer  Corps  engaged  in  extensive  for- 
estry operations  producted  200,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, 4,000,000  railroad  ties,  300,000  cords  of  fuel 
wood,  3S,ooo  pieces  of  piling,  and- large  quantities 
of  miscellaneous  products." — Ibid. 

10.  Transportation  corps. — "The  Transporta- 
tion Corps  as  a  separate  organization  was  new  to 
our  army.  Its  exact  relation  to  the  supply  de- 
partments was  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  system 
acting  as  a  common  carrier  operating  its  own  ship 
and  rail  terminals.  The  equipment  and  operation 
of  port  terminals  stands  out  as  a  most  remarkable 
achievement.  The  amount  of  tonnage  handled  at 
all  French  ports  grew  slowly,  reaching  about  17,000 
tons  daily  at  the  end  of  July,  1918.  An  emergency 
then  developed  as  a  result  of  the  critical  military 
situation,  and  the  capacity  of  our  terminals  was 
so  efficiently  increased  that  by  Nov.  11  45,000 
tons  were  being  handled  daily.     The  French  rail- 


road, both  in  management  and  material,  had  dan- 
gerously deteriorated  during  the  war.  As  our  sys- 
tem was  superimposed  upon  that  of  the  French 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  them  with  additional 
personnel  and  much  material.  Experienced  Ameri- 
can railroad  men  brought  into  our  organization  in 
various  practical  capacities  the  best  talent  in  the 
country,  who,  in  addition  to  the  management  of 
our  own  transportation,  materially  aided  the 
French.  The  relation  of  our  Transportation  Corps 
to  the  French  railroads  and  to  our  own  supply  de- 
partments presented  many  difficulties,  but  these 
were  eventually  overcome  and  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  established.  It  was  early  decided  as  ex- 
pedient for  our  purposes  to  use  American  rolling 
stock  on  the  French  railroads,  and  approximately 
20,000  cars  and  1,500  standard  gauge  locomotives 
were  brought  from  the  United  States  and  assem- 
bled by  our  railroad  troops.  We  assisted  the 
French  by  repairing  with  our  own  personnel  57,- 
385  French  cars  and  1,947  French  locomotives. 
The  lack  of  rolling  stock  for  aUied  use  was  at  all 
times  a  serious  handicap,  so  that  the  number  of 
cars  and  locomotives  built  and  repaired  by  us 
was  no  small  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  allied 
cause." — Ibid. 

II.  Quartermaster  corps. — Graves  registration 
SERVICE. — "The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  able  to 
provide  a  larger  tonnage  of  supplies  from  the 
United  States  than  any  of  the  great  supply  de- 
partments. The  operations  of  this  corps  v/ere  so 
large  and  the  activities  so  numerous  that  they  can 
best  be  understood  by  a  study  of  the  report  of 
the  commanding  General,  Services  of  Supply.  The 
Quartermaster  Corps  in  France  was  called  upon  to 
meet  conditions  never  before  presented,  and  it  was 
found  advisable  to  give  it  relief.  Transportation 
problems  by  sea  transport  and  by  rail  were  han- 
dled by  separate  corps  organized  for  that  purpose 
and  already  described.  Motor  transport  was  also 
placed  under  an  organization  of  its  own.  The 
usual  routine  supplies  furnished  by  this  department 
reached  enormous  proportions.  Except  for  the 
delay  early  in  1918  in  obtaining  clothing  and  the 
inferior  quality  of  some  that  was  furnished,  and 
an  occasional  shortage  in  forage,  no  army  was  ever 
better  provided  for.  Special  services  created  under 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  included  a  remount  serv- 
ice, which  received,  cared  for,  and  supplied  ani- 
mals to  troops;  a  veterinary  service,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  remount  organization ;  an 
effects  section  and  baggage  service,  and  a  salvage 
service  for  the  recovery  and  preparation  for  re- 
issue of  every  possible  article  of  personnel  equip- 
ment. Due  to  the  activities  of  the  salvage  service 
an  estimated  saving  of  $85,000,000  was  realized, 
tonnage  and  raw  material  were  conserved,  and 
what  in  former  wars  represented  a  distinct  lia- 
bility v/as  turned  into  a  valuable  asset.  The  graves 
registration  service,  also  under  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  was  charged  with  the  acquisition  and  care 
of  cemeteries,  the  identification  and  reburial  of  our 
dead,  and  the  correspondence  with  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  Central  cemeteries  were  organized  on 
the  American  battlefields,  the  largest  being  at 
Romagnc-sous-Montfaucon  and  at  Thiaucourt  in 
the  Wocvre.  All  territory  over  which  our  troops 
fought  was  examined  by  this  service,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  remains  of  our  dead  were  assembled 
in  American  cemeteries,  and  the  graves  marked 
with  a  cross  or  six-pointed  star  and  photograph.  A 
few  bodies  were  buried  where  they  fell  or  in  neigh- 
boring French  or  British  cemeteries.  Wherever  the 
soldier  was  buried  his  identification  tag,  giving  his 
name   and   army    serial   number   was  fastened   to 
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the  marker.    A  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  loca- 
tion of  each  grave." — Ibid. 

12.  Signal  corps. — "The  Signal  Corps  supplied, 
installed,  and  operated  the  general  service  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communications  throughout 
the  zone  of  armies,  and  from  there  to  the  rear 
areas.  At  the  front  it  handled  radio,  press  and 
intercept  stations;  provided  a  radio  network  in  the 
zone  of  advance,  and  also  managed  the  meteoro- 
logical, pigeon,  and  general  photographic  services. 
Our  communication  system  included  a  cable  across 
the  English  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  on  our 
own  poles,  and  the  successful  operation  of  a  sys- 
tem with  115,500  kilometers  of  lines.  The  quan- 
tity and  importance  of  gasoline-engine  transporta- 
tion in  this  war  necessitated  the  creation  of  a 
new  service  known  as  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 
It  was  responsible  for  setting  up  motor  vehicles 
received  from  America,  their  distribution,  repair, 
and  maintenance.  Within  the  zone  of  the  Services 
of  Supply,  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  controlled 
the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  it  gave  technical 
supervision  to  their  operation  in  the  zone  of  the 
armies.  It  was  responsible  for  the  training  and 
instruction  of  chauffeurs  and  other  technical  per- 
sonnel. Due  to  the  shortage  of  shipments  from 
America,  a  large  number  of  trucks,  automobiles, 
and  spare  parts  had  to  be  purchased  in  France." — 
Ibid. 

13.  Renting,  requisition. — "A  renting,  requisi- 
tion, and  claims  service  was  organized  in  March, 
1918,  to  procure  billeting  areas,  supervise  the  quar- 
tering of  troops  with  an  organization  of  zone  and 
town  Majors,  and  to  have  charge  of  the  renting, 
leasing,  and  requisitioning  of  all  lands  and  buildings 
required  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved in  April,  igi8,  the  Claims  Department  was 
charged  with  the  investigation,  assessment,  and 
settlement  of  all  claims  'of  inhabitants  of  France 
or  any  other  European  country  not  an  enemy  or 
ally  of  an  enemy'  for  injuries  to  persons  or  dam- 
ages to  property  occasioned  by  our  forces.  The 
procedure  followed  was  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  country  in  question.  The 
efficient  administration  of  this  service  had  an  ex- 
cellent effect  upon  the  people  of  the  European 
countries  concerned.  The  various  activities  of 
the  Services  of  Supply  which,  at  its  height  on 
Nov.  II,  1918,  reached  a  numerical  strength  in 
personnel  of  668,312,  including  23,772  civilian  em- 
ployees, can  best  be  summed  up  by  quoting  the 
telegram  sent  by  me  to  Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Har- 
bord,  the  commanding  General,  Services  of  Supply, 
upon  my  relinquishing  personal  command  of  the 
First  Army:  'I  want  the  S.  O.  S.  to  know  how 
much  the  First  Army  appreciated  the  prompt  re- 
sponse made  to  every  demand  for  men,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  transportation  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  recent  operations.  Hearty  congratu- 
lations. The  S.O.S.  shares  the  success  with  it." 
—Ibid. 

(b)  Ocean  transportation. — "In  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  the  Army  created  an  em- 
barkation service  which  succeeded  in  shipping 
overseas  2075,834  men  and  5,153,000  tons  of  cargo. 
These  figures  do  not  adequately  express  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  achievement.  As  time 
was  required  for  the  drafting  and  training  of  men 
and  for  organizing  the  production  of  supplies,  most 
of  the  stupendous  movement  occurred  in  the  last 
half  of  our  active  participation  in  the  War.  From 
January  i,  1918,  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
the  Army  embarked  1,880,339  men  and  shipped 
4,660,000  tons  of  cargo.    Nothing  to  compare  with 


the  movement  of  this  tremendous  number  of  men 
and  tons  of  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
known   in    the   military    history    of   the    world." — 
W.   W.  Sullivan,  Accomplishments  of  the  military 
railways,  p.  11. — "The  German  drive  began,  made 
tremendous    progress.     General    Pershing    accepted 
the  offer  of  the   British  to  transport   the  infantry 
and  machine  gun  troo|)s  of  six  American  divisions, 
and  the  Admiralty   began  throwing  ships  into  the 
transatlantic    service.     In    all,    188    vessels,    either 
British-owned  or  under  British  control,  made  one 
or  more  trips  from  New  York  to  England  carrying 
American    soldiers.     Many    of    these     vessels    had 
been  cargo  carriers,  and  much  of  the  work  of  re- 
fitting  them   with   passenger   accommodations   was 
done    at    New    York    under    the    direction    of    the 
Port   of   Embarkation.     The   British   owners  oper- 
ated  these   ships  and   the   British   Navy  convoyed 
them,  but  we  made  every  one  of  the  boats  come 
up    to    American    army    standards    of    health    and 
safety.     The   Port   of   Embarkation   spent   $4,000,- 
000    for    life-saving    equipment    alone,    either    to 
supplement   that   already   carried   on   British   ships 
or   to   replace  equipment   which   our   officers  con- 
demned.    The    new    eqiupment    was    sold    to    the 
British    ship    owners   at    cost.       The    Ministry    of 
shipping   combed   the   seven   seas   to   find   suitable 
vessels   for  the   American   troop   service.     England 
brought  ships   from  Africa,   from   India,  from  the 
Antipodes.     By  the  spring  of  1918  the  GalUpoli  ex- 
pedition had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops  had  released  numerous  trans- 
ports  from    the    line    of    communications   between 
England  and  Macedonia.     England  seized  four  Rus- 
sian vessels  and   placed  them  in   the   transatlantic 
run.     She   obtained  passenger  tonnage  from   Italy, 
Japan,   and  other  Allies.   ...   In   all,   the   British 
ships    and    Allied    tonnage    under    British    control 
transported    fifty    per    cent    of    the    A.E.F.    to 
France;   troopers  under  the  American  flag  carried 
forty-five    per   cent;    and    five    per   cent    went    in 
Italian  and  French  ships  routed  in   the  American 
convoys.     In   transportation   efficiency    the   Ameri- 
can-flag troopships  outdid  any  other   ships  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  by  a  wide  margin.     For  each 
1,000  deadweight  tons  in  the  American  troop  fleet, 
we  transported  to  France  7.19  men  every  day.  The 
British  ships  operating  in  British  convoys  averaged 
3.76  men  taken  to  France  each  day  for  each  1,000 
tons  deadweight.     We   loaded   far  more   men  in  a 
given   space   than   the   British   attempted,   and   we 
cut  down  the  time  of  the  round-trip  voyage — the 
turn-around,  as  it  was  called — far  below  the  Brit- 
ish average.     The  average  turn-around  of  a  British 
ship  in  the  American  troop  service  was  S4.4  days, 
or    nearly    three     months.     The    American    turn- 
around was  36.3   days,  or  slightly  more  than  one 
month." — B.  Crowell  and  R.  F.  Wilson,  Road  to 
France,  pp.  328-329,  330. 

I.  Teamwork. — Transportation  was  "rendered 
possible  by  the  efficient  organization  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  and  .  .  .  [allied  assistance  in  Europe]. 
As  to  the  first  point,  co-operation  was  necessary 
between  the  military  authorities  and  the  railways 
in  carrying  troops  to  the  ports,  and  between  the 
people  running  the  ports  and  the  shipping  authori- 
ties. The  American  genius  for  organization  has 
been  once  more  exhibited  in  a  new  sphere  and  it 
has  succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  war.  If  the  American  railways  had  not 
been  operated  with  success  the  whole  transport 
movement  might  have  failed,  because  it  was  essen- 
tial to  quick  transportation  that  the  troops  should 
be  ready  for  the  ships.  That  meant  economy  of 
tonnage,  and  economy  was  very  necessary." — J.  P. 
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Maclay,    Transporting    America's    wrmy    overseas 
(New   York  Times  Current  History,  Sept.,   1918). 
(c)  Rail  transport. — i.  Railroad  building. — "In 
May,  1917,  Colonel  [later  General]   Harry  Taylor 
was   appointed    Chief    Engineer,    A.  E.  F.     He    ar- 
rived  in  France  early   in  June   of  that  year,  and 
on  July  S,  1917,  assumed  charge  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Department.     This  was  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment,  while   General   Pershing   and   his  staff  were 
making  a  study  of  the  report  on  the  transporta- 
tion history  of  the  allies.     As  a  result  of  that  study, 
General  Pershing  cabled  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  he  was  convinced  the   operation  of  railroads 
must    be    under   a    man    with    large    experience   in 
managing  commercial  railroads  at  home,  and  that 
the    successful   handling    of    railroad   lines   was   so 
important    that    the    ablest    railroad    man    in    the 
country    should    be    sent    to    him    after    selection. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  General 
Military  Railways,  Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  operating 
Vice    President,    Pennsylvania    Railroad,    was    se- 
lected,  and   in   August,    191 7,   went   to   France  as 
Director  General  Transportation.   ...  It  was  un- 
derstood  he  was   to   report  directly   to   the   Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and   to   assume   all   responsibility 
of  transportation  affairs,  including   authority  over 
the    construction,    maintenance    and    operation    of 
standard  gauge  lines  of  communication,  the  narrow 
gauge  lines  in   the  advance  section,  and  all  high- 
ways.    Accordingly,   he   arranged   an    organization 
similar    to    the    commercial    railroad    organizations 
in  this  country.  .  .  .  During  the  progress  of  the  war 
the   authority   of  the   Director   General   of   Trans- 
portation over  operations  in  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation was  changed ;  and  when  hostihties  ceased  his 
activities  included  the   maintenance  and  operation 
of   all  standard  gauge   railways  and  canals  under 
American   control,   operation   of  inland   waterways 
and  transports  in  European  countries,  compilation 
of   accounts  due   United  States  for  materials   fur- 
nished  French   railroads,   compilation    of   statistics 
showing  classified  tonnage  received  at  ports,  moved 
over  railroads  and  dehvered  at  railheads,  procuring 
the  railway  supplies,  control  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph  for   railway   purposes,  and   of   railway   and 
stevedore  personnel.     The  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  light  railways  and  roads  was  under  the 
Chief  Engineer;   and  the  construction  of  standard 
gauge  railroads,  shops,  buildings,  docks,  warehouses 
and  lighters  was  under  the  division  of  construction 
and  forestry.     Contrary  to  reports  received  previ- 
ous   to    the    investigations    made    by    the    Parsons 
Commission  it  was  found  that  the   physical   con- 
dition   of   the   French    railroads   was   excellent   for 
all  practical  purposes.   The  real  needs  of  the  French 
were   found   to   consist   of   enlarged   and  improved 
port  facihties  for  the   prompt   release  of  bottoms ; 
the  expansion  of  yards  and  multiple  tracking  in  the 
zone   of  the   interior   were   required   for   the   more 
efficient  movements  of  troops  and  army  supplies; 
the  reconstruction  of  railroads  and  canal  structures 
injured  or  destroyed   by  the  enemy;   the  building 
of  rail  lines  for  military  purposes  in  the  army  zone 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  portion  of  all  such  work. 
While   the  French   had  sufficient  roiling   stock  for 
their  needs  it  was  early  apparent  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  prompt  transportation  of  our  Army 
included  the  supply  of  American  rolling  .stock  op- 
erated by  personnel  familiar  therewith.     With  that 
object   in   view,  arrangements  were   made   for   our 
forces  to  operate  their  own   trains,  from   ports  of 
debarkation  to  the  front,  over  French  railways  in 
accordance    with    what    we    here    term    'trackage 
rights.'     The    next    step    was    to    have    our    men 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  French  mo- 


tive  power   and   equipment.     Operating    regiments 
were  broken  into  detachments,  interpreters  placed 
,at    every    station,    roundhouse,    shop,    etc.,    and 
American   crews  were   assigned  to   work  with   the 
French    in    corresponding     capacities    and     under 
French    sup)ervision.     The    French    methods    were 
quickly  acquired,  and  in  October  the  operation  of 
the    lines   controlling    a    portion    of    the    zone    the 
Americans  were  to  occupy  was  transferred  to  the 
Railway    Engineers.     While    awaiting    the    assign- 
ment  of  American  equipment   that  of  the  French 
was  used.  .  .  .  The  first  complete  American  train  in 
France    operated   entirely    by    an   American    crew 
with    American    equipment    was    run    on    July    i, 
1918,   from   Gievres    to   Nevers,   a   distance   of   83 
miles.     Before  France  entered  the  war  a  large  loco- 
motive  shop    was   under    construction    at   Nevers. 
The   Parsons    Commission    found   this   shop   more 
than  half  completed  and,  because  of  its  convenient 
location  to  the  proposed  American  Lines  of  Com- 
munication,   recommended    that    the    property    be 
taken    over    and   completed    by    our    forces.     This 
was  done,  and  the  entire  equipment  therefor  was 
supplied    from    the    United    States.     The    erecting 
shops    for    locomotives   were    at    St.    Nazaire    and 
for  cars  at  La  Rochelle.     In  less  than  a  year  after 
the    Transportation     Department    commenced     to 
function,  it   was  operating   its  own  trains  over  a 
system  of  railways  larger  than  many  of  the  more 
important   railway  systems  in   the   United  States; 
discharging  supplies  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  main- 
tained  by  the   British   during   the  period   of  their 
operatings  in  France;   owning  and  operating  hun- 
dreds  of   locomotives  and  thousands  of  cars,  and 
adding   to  its  equipment  daily ;   repairing  the  war 
worn  cars  and  locomotives  of  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians; erecting  its  own  rolling  stock;  and  it  had  a 
personnel   of    nearly   twelve   hundred   officers  and 
thirty    thousand    men.     It    was    also    operating    a 
canal  system  requiring  the  services  of  thirteen  offi- 
cers and  286  civilians  and  at  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tihties it  had  reserve  facilities  in  sight  and  necessary 
equipment  on  the  way  to  meet  any  demands  placed 
upon  it.     During  the  war,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
highways   of   their  enormous   burden   of   traffic   it 
became  necessary  to  evolve  a  supplementary  means 
of  transportation.     This  consisted  of  a  net  work  of 
narrow   gauge   railways   along   the   entire   Western 
front,  called  Light  Railways.     The  gauge  adopted 
by   the   French,   British,   Americans,   and  even   the 
Germans,  was  60  centimeters   (235^").     As  a  rule 
it  required  from  7  to  10  miles  of  narrow  gauge  rail- 
ways for  each   mile  of  front.     The  motive  power 
was  of  steam  and  gasoline  locomotives.     The  latter 
was  used  in  the  advanced  areas  so  as  not  to  attract 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  smoke,  sparks,  etc.,  as 
would   be   the   case   in   steam   locomotives.     These 
lines  radiated  from  railheads,  i.e.,  points  at  which 
transportation  by  means  of  standard  gauge  trains 
ceased.     Their  primary  function  was  to  deliver  am- 
munition,  rations   and  supplies   from   railheads  to 
points  near  the  front.     They  were  frequently  used 
to   take  troops  to   the   front   and  bring   back   the 
wounded.     The     construction,     maintenance     and 
operation  of   the   Light   Railways  and  Roads  was 
latterly    under   the    Chief    Engineer,    .\.  V..  F.     The 
materials  and  men  to  oiierate  wore  funished  by  the 
Director  (u-neral  Military  Railways.     .As  the  loca- 
tion   of    the    railroads    was  constantly    changed   to 
meet   tactical  requirements  it  became   necessary  to 
adopt    a    type    of    track    that    could    be    quickly 
changed,    laid    or    moved.     Accordingly,    arrange- 
ments  were   perfected    for   the    manufacture    of   a 
track  of  25-lb.  rail  with  steel  ties  attached  thereto. 
These   tracks   were    in   five    meter   lengths    (about 
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16'  4")   and  could  be  laid  very   rapidly.    In  one 
day  an  American  crew  of   12   men  laid  4,572   feet 
of    truck.     The    operation    of    these    lines   differed 
radically  from  those  of  standard  ^aune  lines,  as  the 
longest  run  of  a  train  in  one  direction  rarely  ex- 
ceeded ten  miles.     Service  was  subject  to  frequent 
interruptions  by  shell  lire,  and   many   lines  under 
direct  observation  could  only  be  ojjeratcd  at  night. 
Actual  construction  work  was  commenced  in  July, 
1917,   upon    the   arrival   of   the   construction    regi- 
ments who  brought  with  them  necessary  tools  and 
equipment.     At  first  the  main  ports  of  the  arrival 
of   American   supplies   were   at   St.    Nazaire,    Bor- 
deaux  and   La   Pallice.     Later   these   were   supple- 
mented by  Marseilles,  Brest  and  other  small  ports. 
The    main    ports    of    debarking    troops    were    St. 
Nazaire,  Bordeaux  and  Brest.     So  far  as  practica- 
ble, French  piers  were  used  at  these  ports.    These 
were  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  additional 
piers   where    needed.     Under   this    program    a    10- 
berth  dock  was  constructed  at  Bassens,  near  Bor- 
deaux, together  with  switching  facilities  and  store- 
houses in  the  immediate  vicinity.     A  2 -berth  dock 
at  Brest  was  constructed;  an  8-berth  dock  at  Mon- 
toir  was  commenced,  and  preliminary  work  for  a 
lo-berth  dock  and  storage  depot  at  Talmont  was 
under  way  when  interrupted  by  the  armistice.     At 
November   i,    1918,   67   ship  berths  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  French,  12  ship  berths  constructed, 
and  work  had  been  projected  on  the  construction 
of  28  more.     The  number  of  berths  kept  in  advance 
of  the  necessities  of  the  unloading.     For  September 
and  October,  1918,  the  total  number  of  berths  actu- 
ally used  was  63,  with  77  available.     A  lighterage 
dock  of   8   berths   was  constructed  at  St.   Loubes, 
near    Bordeaux,    and    2     berths    at    St.    Pardons. 
Fifty-eight    300-ton    lighters    were    constructed    of 
French  timber,  and  twenty-six  soo-ton  lighters  of 
American  timber,   besides  seven   derrick   barges  of 
from   30   to   100   tons  lifting   capacity.     The   main 
Lines  of   Communication  of   the  A.  E.  F.  extended 
from  St.  Nazaire  and  Bordeaux.     Other  lines  were 
used  from  Brest,  Havre,  Marseilles  and  other  ports. 
The  work  necessary  to  prepare  the  main  railroad 
systems  for   the   use   of   the   A.  E.  F.   included   the 
construction  of  a  large  storage  yard  near  each  of 
the   ports,   with   tracks   leading   from   the   piers  to 
them,  appropriate  receiving  yards,  humps,  classifi- 
cation yards,  running  tracks,  warehouse  tracks,  de- 
parture yards,  and  large  depots  at  the  ports  and  at 
the  Intermediate  and  Advance  Sections,  with  regu- 
lation stations  for  the  service  forward.     The  rapid 
increase  in  the  program  of  troop  arrivals,  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  actual  situation  called  for 
decision   and   wise   discrimination  as  to   what   was 
necessary  and  what  was  not.     Comprehensive  plans 
prepared  by  the   Transportation   Department  pro- 
vided   for    track    facilities.     These    plans    contem- 
plated four  tracks  for  each  line  of  storehouses  and 
open  space,   two  each  side  of  the  storehouse.     At 
the  intermediate  depots  all  the  traffic  was  handled 
on   one   track  on   one  side   of  each   line   of  store- 
houses and  this  plan  was  later  adopted  at  the  large 
base    depots.     In    order   to    relieve    the    congestion 
existing  at  Nevers  a  cut  off  was  constructed  south 
of    that    town.     Work    was    commenced    in    June, 
1918,  and   completed  in   October,   and   constituted 
about  six  miles  of  double  track  railroad,  including  a 
double-track  bridge  2,190  feet  long.     This  was  the 
only   piece   of   additional    main   line  railroad   con- 
structed,   although    about    24    miles    of    third    and 
fourth  tracks  were  built.     In  addition  to  standard 
gauge  railways  along  the  Lines  of  Communications 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  standard  gauge  facili- 
ties including  storage  yards  for  hospital  projects. 


ordnance  storage  yards,  and  aviation  centers  and 
construction  plants,  approximately  90  miles  in  all. 
A  total  of  937  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed." 
— W.  W.  Sullivan,  Accompiishments  oj  the  military 
railways,    pp.    11-17. — "Under    the    Directorate    of 
Railway   Traffic,   the    Directorate    of    Construction 
and  the  Directorate  of  Light  Railways,  .  .  .  techni- 
cal troops  during  1918  built  or  reconstructed  2,340 
miles  of   broad  gauge   and   1,348   miles  of   narrow 
gauge   railway.     Throughout   the   whole   period   of 
their   operation    they   guaranteed   the   smooth   and 
efficient    working   of    the   railway   system.     In   the 
six  months  May  to  October  1918,  a  weekly  average 
of   1,800  trains  was  run  for  British  Army  traffic, 
carrying   a  weekly   average   load  of  approximately 
400,000    tons,    while    a    further    130,000    tons   was 
carried  weekly  by  the  British  built  light  railways. 
The  number  of  locomotives  imported  to  deal  with 
this  traffic  rose  from  52   in  1916  to  over  1,200  by 
the  end  of  1918,  while  the  number  of  trucks  rose 
from  3,840  to  52,600." — Field  Marshal  Sir  D.  Haig, 
Last   report,  Mar.   21,   191 9. — See  also   Railroads: 
1914-1918. — "The  work  of  the  Canadian  engineers 
in  France   .  .   .  attracted  special  attention.     Little 
was   known   abroad   of    the   railroad   engineers    in 
Canada.     On  their  arrival,  a  company  of  Canadians 
were   assigned   to   a   particularly    difficult   piece   of 
railroad    construction,    and    a    time    far    short    of 
ordinary   estimates   was    fixed    for   completing   the 
work.     It    was    not     thought    possible     that    the 
Canadians  could  do  the  work,  at  least  not  in  any- 
thing   approaching    the    time    agreed    upon.     The 
workmen   from   oversea   were   handicapped   by   an 
unfamiliar    environment.     But     these    men,    fresh 
from    a    successful    struggle    with    grades    in    the 
Canadian   Rockies,   found   the   task   comparatively 
simple.     The  work  was  completed  several  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  them.   Per- 
haps the  most  striking   feat  of  the  Canadian  rail- 
road men  .   .   .    [was]   the   transportation  of  large 
sections  of  railroads  v/ith  their  equipment,  bodily 
from    Canada    to    France.     The    Canadians    found 
that  they  could  spare  many  of  the  side-tracks  from 
their    railroad   systems.     To   build   so    much   track 
and  equipment   would  have  taken  time,  and  time 
was  a  valuable  commodity.     Miles  of  track  were 
quickly  taken  up,  carried  to   the  eastern  seaports, 
loaded     on     shipboard,     and     carried    to     France. 
Within   a   few   days   after   their  arrival  the  tracks 
were  actually   doing   invaluable  service   in   putting 
through    troops    and   ammunition-trains   from    the 
seacoast   to   the   front.    .   .   .   All   locomotives   used 
near  the  front  were  painted  a  battleship  gray,  to 
render    them    as    inconspicuous    as    possible.     The 
American  locomotives  .  .  .  employed  in  France  [was 
not   the   most   powerful   type],   although   far   out- 
classing the  European  models.    A  standard  locomo- 
tive .  .  .  was  selected  for  this  work  .  .  .  [weighing] 
166,400  pounds,  or  275,000  pounds  with  its  tender. 
It  .  .  .  was  the  familiar  eight-coupled  driver-type, 
with   two-wheeled   pony-truck   in  front,   and  .   .   . 
[hauled]  sixty  full  loaded  freightcars.  .  .  .  Ameri- 
can cars  used  on  French  tracks  .  .  .   [were]   con- 
siderably  longer  than  the  French  type.     The   lat- 
ter has  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons,  while  the  Ameri- 
can car  can  carry  thirty-five  tons.  .  .  .   [American 
engineers]   .   .  .  studied  the  problem  carefully  and 
.   .   .  designed  cars  for  this  service  that  combined 
the   best   American    and   European    features.     One 
of    the   most   useful   pieces    of   machinery   sent   to 
France  .  .  .  [was]  a  powerful  steam-shovel,  mounted 
on  a  caterpillar  tractor,  which   .   .   .    [proved]   in- 
valuable in  railroad  construction.  .  .  .  During  the 
Allied    advance    at    Cambrai,    American    engineers 
quickly    extended    their    tracks    far    behind    the 
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enemy's  trenches.  In  the  forward  rush  they  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  German  railroad  that  had  been 
left  untouched  in  the  panic  of  retreat.  The  chal- 
lenge was  instantly  accepted  by  the  Americans, 
who  connected  their  own  line  with  the  German 
system,  so  that  trains  could  pass  from  the  Allied 
line  to  the  former  German  railroad  without  inter- 
ruption. .  .  .  [The  American  engineers  laid  alto- 
gether eight  miles  of  track  on  the  heels  of  the  ad- 
vancing column.  By  British  officers  this  work  .  .  . 
[was]  commended  as  the  most  daring  piece  of 
construction  in  the  war." — F.  A.  Collins,  Fighting 
engineers,  p.  2S. 

2.  Wartime  feats  of  French  r.^ilways. — The 
following  telegram  was  placarded  throughout 
France  at  4  P.M.  on  Aug.  i,  1914:  "General 
MobiUzation  Order: — Sunday,  Aug.  2,  is  the  first 
day  of  mobilization."  From  this  moment  onward 
there  began  an  era  of  multiple  difficulties  for  the 
railway  service  of  France,  which  had  been  requisi- 
tioned by  the  State  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  mihtary  authorities.  On  Jan.  i,  1914,  the 
French  railway  system  comprised  over  25,000 
miles  of  lines  worked  by  357,000  units.  With  this 
material  at  its  disposal  the  new  department  of  mili- 
tary transport,  which  had  not  to  date  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  working  together  as  a  whole,  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  transports  for  couvertures  mobilization 
and  concentration,  and  subsequently  to  maintain 
the  economic  life  of  the  country.  On  July  31 
the  Germans  having  occupied  the  railways  and 
having  seized  the  telegraphic  installations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  frontier,  the  French 
Government  ordained  the  enforcement  of  the 
program  of  couverture.  These  transports,  which 
were  conveyed  without  any  interruption  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  traffic,  particularly  intense  at 
that  moment,  required  no  less  than  385  loaded 
trains  for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  systems  alone. 
On  Aug.  2  mobilization  proper  began.  The  num- 
ber of  trains  now  running  amounted  to  thousands. 
From  Aug.  5  onward  concentration  had  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  the  armies  had  to  be  grouped  in 
the  zones  assigned  to  them  by  the  plan  of  gen- 
eral mobilization.  Nearly  3,000  trains,  comprising 
147,000  cars,  had  to  be  dispatched.  On  Aug.  9  the 
first  detachments  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  landed  in  France.  On  the  Northern  fine  345 
trains  were  employed  for  the  concentration  of  the 
British  troops,  and  on  the  State  railway  a  nearly 
equal  number.  During  this  period  the  intensity  of 
traffic  reached  such  a  pitch  that  at  certain  control 
stations  as  many  as  200  trains  per  day  had  to  be 
cleared,  an  average  of  one  train  every  eight  min- 
utes. The  troops  had  to  be  supplied  with  fresh 
provisions  and  munitions,  reinforcements  had  to 
be  brought  up,  the  wounded  had  to  be  evacuated, 
and  large  units  summoned  from  one  point  to  an- 
other of  the  line  had  to  be  carried  to  their  destina- 
tion."— General  G.  Gassouin,  Wartime  feats  of 
French  railways  (New  York  Times  Current  His- 
tory, Jan.,  1920) . 

(i)  Hostilities  begun. — "These  commitments  were 
still  further  increased  by  events  in  the  field  during 
August  [1914I.  The  retirement  of  our  army  in- 
volved both  in  the  fighting  zone  and  behind  the  front 
the  dispatch  of  countless  evacuation  trains,  including 
French  and  Belgian  rolling  stock,  material  stores  of 
all  kinds,  public  funds,  archives,  military  depots, 
and  other  establishments  where  withdrawal  was 
called  for,  and  added  to  these  there  was  the  for- 
midable exodus  of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
invaded  territories  and  of  the  French  capital,  which 
the    enemy   was   daily    approaching.     On   Sept.   3, 


50,000  persons  left  Paris  from  the  Orleans  station 
alone.  In  order  not  to  overburden  the  lines,  al- 
ready strained  to  their  utmost,  and  u\  order  not  to 
endanger  the  running  of  indispensable  trains,  83 
locomotives  and  roUing  stock  amounting  to  45,000 
units  had  to  be  abandoned.  Many  railway  serv- 
ants were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  fell 
into  German  hands.  The  battle  of  the  Marne 
brought  this  first  period  to  an  end.  We  recovered 
part  of  the  invaded  railway  system.  But  forth- 
with there  followed  the  'race  to  the  sea,'  in  which 
from  Nov.  i,  to  13  the  Northern  Railway  cleared 
no  fewer  than  1,271  troop  trains  on  the  Amiens- 
Boulogne-Calais  line  alone,  without  counting  roll- 
ing stock  returned  empty  and  trains  for  supply 
and  evacuation,  &c.  In  1915  the  Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranee  carried  70,000  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas, 
who  were  landed  at  Marseilles  from  52  troop  ships 
arriving  from  India.  In  1915,  moreover,  the  Or- 
leans company  dispatched  from  Toulouse  to  Or- 
leans 400  trains  carrying  Indian  troops.  These 
transports,  however,  represent  httle,  as  compared 
with  the  strain  imposed  by  strategic  troop  move- 
ments. The  northern  Railway  alone,  which  served 
the  districts  where  the  British  and  French  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  had  to  carry  no  fewer  than 
60,000,000  men  during  the  war.  Each  offensive  de- 
manded a  fresh  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
services.  The  Somme  battle  alone,  in  1916,  ren- 
dered necessary  the  dispatch  of  6,768  trains,  not 
counting  return  loads.  During  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  battle  of  Verdun,  between  March 
and  June,  1916,  the  Eastern  Railway  had  to  pro- 
vide the  transport  of  90  divisions,  or  more  than 
1,500,000  men,  necessitating  the  dispatch  of  3,592 
trains.  From  1917  onward  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  railways  had  to  contend  continued  to  in- 
crease. In  October  of  that  year  the  Austrians 
broke  through  the  Italian  front.  French  and  Brit- 
ish troops  had  to  be  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Italians.  The  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  had 
immediately  to  deal  with  this  urgent  situation. 
Between  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  18,  384  troop  trains 
were  dispatched  to  Italy,  and  between  Nov.  13 
and  Dec.  21,  810  trains  were  dispatched." — Ibid. 
(ii)  American  transport. — "Then  America  en- 
tered th^  war.  .  .  .  The  movement  of  over  2,000,000 
men  accompanied  by  5,000,000  tons  of  material 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  French  territory  rep- 
resented in  itself  an  impressive  achievement.  Un- 
like the  British  Army,  which,  concentrated  in  a 
favorable  position,  was  operating  at  only  a  slight 
distance  from  its  bases,  and  could  group  the 
whole  of  its  transport  in  a  single  corner  of  France, 
and,  so  to  speak,  on  a  single  railway  system,  the 
American  Army  established  its  bases  in  nearly  every 
French  port  and  imposed  upon  the  French  railway 
system  long  journeys  on  lines  that  were  least  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  such  a  task.  From  St.  Nazaire 
and  from  Bordeaux,  and  later  from  Brest,  Nantes, 
La  Rochelle,  and  later  even  from  Havre,  Cher- 
bourg, Bayonne,  and  Marseilles,  American  trains 
started,  with  the  result  that  all  the  railway  serv- 
ices of  the  interior  found  themselves  set  in 
motion.  The  American  transport  and  supply  pro- 
gram initiated  during  the  Winter  of  1917-18  sud- 
denly expanded  in  the  Spring  of  the  latter  year,  in 
consequence  of  events  in  the  field,  with  the  result 
that  all  estimates  had  to  be  doubled.  During  the 
dramatic  months  of  the  Summer  of  1918,  which 
saw  the  railway  crisis  in  France  become  acute, 
American  transport  trains  continued  even  more 
frequently  to  cover  the  lines  assigned  to  them, 
adapting  old-fashioned  installations  to  their  needs, 
and  finally  converging  upon  the  front  in  Lorraine. 
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During  April,  19 iS,  there  were  carried  from  ports 
and  camps  and  Irom  the  supply  bases  of  the 
American  Army  77,000  men  and  igs.ooo  tons  of 
material;  in  July,  245,000  men  and  2go,ooo  tons, 
and  in  October,  430,000  men  and  040,000  tons.  For 
the  Western  State,  Orleans  and  Paris-Lyon-Medi- 
terranec  lines  alone,  these  figures  represented  lor 
the  month  of  April,  303  trains  with  a  train  milea}^c 
of  75,000;  for  the  month  of  July,  848  trains  with 
a  train  mileage  of  240,000,  and  lor  the  month  of 
October,  1,000  trains  with  a  train  mileage  of  nearly 
400,000.  There  were  days  on  which,  for  example, 
72  trains  were  crossing  France  in  every  direction 
and  averaging  nearly  250  train  miles." — General  G. 
Gassouin,  Wartime  feats  of  French  railways  (New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Jan.,  1920). 

(iii)  Battles  of  1918. — "With  iqi8  there  began 
the  final  act  of  the  great  drama  which  was  to  im- 
pose upon  the  railways  a  greater  strain  than  ever. 
At  the  end  of  March  the  Germans  suddenly  attacked. 
Troops  had  urgently  to  be  sent  to  every  threatened 
point.  Every  day  172  trains  were  dispatched.  On 
the  Northern  system  the  train  mileage  in  May 
reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  1,200,000.  On  the 
Eastern  system  the  figure  stood  at  over  1,000,000 
train  miles.  The  enemy  continued  to  advance,  and 
his  guns  commanded  the  important  railway  junc- 
tion of  Amiens,  while  his  troops,  after  occupying 
the  lines  converging  on  Soissons,  seized  in  May  the 
main  line  from  Paris  to  Nancy,  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Epernay.  The  control  station  had  to 
be  withdrawn  to  the  rear,  together  with  all  stocks 
and  stores,  railway  and  aeronautical  material,  fac- 
tory installations  and  other  stores  and  products  of 
all  kinds.  Notwithstanding  these  successive  evacua- 
tions, which  necessitated  the  employment  of  thou- 
sands of  railway  cars,  and  notwithstanding  the 
necessity  for  equipping  and  supplying  lines  that  be- 
came more  and  more  removed  from  the  original 
front,  from  May  5  onward  a  service  of  198  troop 
trains  in  24  hours  had  been  instituted.  By  July 
the  German  advance  had  been  definitely  stopped. 
To  the  an.xious  question  whether  the  overtaxed  re- 
sources of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  systems  would 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  miUtary  situation,  these  two  lines  replied  by  ex- 
erting an  effort  which  exceeded  by  far  theit  previous 
records.  On  Aug.  28,  35,000  loaded  cars  were  run 
over  the  Northern  system  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  nearly  equaled  the  record  train  mileage 
achieved  by  it  in  May,  while  the  Eastern  Railway 
surpassed  its  figure  for  that  month.  And  this  in- 
tensification, be  it  remembered,  was  achieved  while 
the  railway  works  destroyed,  by  the  enemy  during 
his  retreat  were  being  repaired.  Meanwhile  there 
were  leave  trains  requiring  2,728  cars  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  together  with  162  hospital  trains,  with 
2,455  cars.  Similarly,  the  supply  services  for  the 
army  imposed  upon  the  railways  heavy  additional 
burdens.  In  1915  the  Northern  Company  cleared 
60,000  complete  trains  at  the  rate  of  160  a  day  for 
these  services,  while  the  Southern  line  during  the 
same  year  carried  617,000  tons  of  supply  goods  and 
584,000  tons  of  other  traffic.  These  figures  were 
doubled  and  quadrupled  in  succeeding  years,  and 
did  not  cease  increasing  until  well  into  1918.  The 
preparation  for  supplying  Paris  against  the  eventu- 
alities of  a  siege  in  1914,  from  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  30 
of  that  year,  alone  accounted  for  117,000  tons  of 
provisions  carried  by  the  Orleans  line,  together  with 
66,000  tons  of  fodder,  107,000  bullocks,  and  211,- 
000  sheep  and  pigs." — Ibid. 

(iv)  Other  services. — "In  1915  the  Orleans  line 
carried  11,000  guns  and  gun  carriages,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  was  an  unceasing  flow  of  machine  guns, 
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trench  mortars,  airplanes,  tools,  wire,  road  mac- 
adam, petrol,  etc.,  as  well  as  clothing,  equipment, 
and  camping  material.  The  army  postal  service 
from  1 91 5  onward  required  no  fewer  than  200  rail- 
way cars  a  day  for  the  delivery  of  the  army's  3,- 
000,000  letters,  not  to  speak  of  the  mountains  of 
parcels  and  newspapers  that  had  to  be  carried.  In 
order,  moreover,  to  compensate  the  deficiency  in 
French  agricultural  production,  labor  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  outside.  In  addition,  raw  material 
had  to  be  imported  in  order  to  keep  the  war  fac- 
tories at  work,  and  these,  too,  required  coal,  the 
supply  of  which  had  been  cut  short  by  the  seizure 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  coalfields.  The 
provision  of  all  these  needs  was  the  prime  duty  of 
the  railways,  and  hand  in  hand  there  went  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  continual  stream  of 
empty  trucks  on  all  lines  leading  to  the  coast  in 
order  to  prevent  the  French  ports  from  becoming 
choked.  The  problem  was  comphcated  by  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  imports  as  shown  by  the  ton- 
nage returns  of  the  French  ports,  which  amounted 
in  1913  to  31,384,516,  and,  after  a  fall  in  1914  to 
27,224,000,  to  40,156,000  in  1915,  and  to  51,502 
coo  in  1916." — Ibid. 

(v)  Personnel  and  material. — "The  French  rail- 
ways entered  upon  the  war  with  357,000  servants, 
14,047  locomotives,  and  373,000  cars.  The  two  lat- 
ter figures  were  reduced  respectively  to  12,361  and 
358,343  by  normal  withdrawals  for  repairs.  From 
1914  to  191S  ton  mileage  increased  41  per  cent.;  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  increase  the  establishment 
of  the  French  railways  in  1918  ought  to  have  num- 
bered 402,808  employes,  15,641  locomotives,  and 
457,426  cars.  But  the  actual  figures  were  352,431 
employes,  13,580  locomotives,  and  388,050  cars. 
Requirements  were  increasingly  in  excess  of  existing 
resources.  Everything  possible  was  done  in  rein- 
force the  personnel  by  recruiting  discharged  railway 
servants,  women,  wounded  soldiers,  exempted  men, 
colonial  labor,  and  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  pro- 
fessional standard  of  these  new  employes  was  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  regular  hands.  From  1916 
onward  the  British  provided  their  own  railway  per- 
sonnel for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  transports,  but 
some  months  elapsed  before  the  Americans  pro- 
vided labor  commensurate  with  the  additional  bur- 
den which  they  threw  upon  the  French  railways. 
The  locomotives,  for  their  part,  were  in  no  better 
case.  Repairs  were  in  arrear,  and  the  bad  qual- 
ity of  the  coal  which  the  railways  were  compelled 
to  burn  put  a  number  of  boilers  out  of  action.  The 
number  of  locomotives  withdrawn  from  service 
rose  from  1,720  in  January,  1914,  to  2,854  ^^  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  while  the  number  of  cars  withdrawn 
rose  from  14,840  to  38,520.  Inportant  repair  shops 
like  Hellemmes  and  Tergnier  were  from  the  start 
of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." — Ibid. 

3.  Germ.an  railway  organization. — "The  actual 
mobilization  demanded  the  full  resources  of  the 
German  railway  system.  Thousand  of  reservists 
and  Land'wehr  men  had  to  be  transported  to  their 
assembly  garrisons.  A  quantity  of  rolling-stock  was 
also  needed  to  carry  horses  from  the  great  horse- 
breeding  centres  of  Germany  to  the  various  garri- 
sons to  bring  the  peace — up  to  war — establish- 
ments. Similarly,  the  movement  of  a  mass  of  war- 
suppUes  and  material,  and  guns  for  equipping  the 
frontier  fortresses,  had  to  be  contended  with.  In 
addition,  a  never-ending  service  of  goods-trains 
had  to  be  organized  to  carry  coal  from  the  great 
mining  districts  to  the  harbours  to  refill  the  bunkers 
of  the  High  Sea  Fleet.  A  few  hours  after  the  decla- 
ration of  mobilization  the  first  troop-train  left  for 
the  frontiers  to  protect  them  against  invasion.   This 
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general  movement  frontierwards  swelled  daily  until 
the  German  Armies  were  finally  assembled  in  the 
zone  of  concentration,  and  the  countless  depots  be- 
hind their  front,  far  back  into  Germany,  were  filled 
with  supplies,  munitions,  etc.  Every  train  had  been 
previously  arranged  in  peace-time  and  the  time 
table  was  faithfully  adherred  to  on  mobilization. 
This  had  been  the  peace  work  of  the  Railway  Sec- 
tion ...  of  the  German  General  Staff,  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Line  Commandants.  ...  It  had 
only  been  possible,  thanks  to  a  close  co-operation 
with  many  other  authorities,  particularly  those  of 
the  railway  administration.  .  .  .  The  various  sub- 
departments  of  the  Railway  Section  had  been  so 
trained  in  peace  time  that  any  traffic-disturbance 
could  be  rectified  and  the  concentration  carried  out 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  scheduled  time.  To  this 
end,  the  construction  of  new  railways  had  been 
carefully  watched  by  the  Railway  Section  in  peace 
time.  Its  difficulty  in  this  respect  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  German  commerce  did  not  always 
correspond  with  miUtary  requirements.  When  the 
concentration  of  the  German  armies  along  the  west- 
ern frontier  was  complete  and  the  advance  began, 
the  Chief  of  the  Railway  Section  and  his  staff 
joined  Supreme  Headquarters  at  the  front  as  Chief 
of  the  Field  Railways.  .  .  .  With  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  German  armies  the  railways  of  the  occupied 
territories  were  soon  added  to  the  German  railway 
system.  The  enemy  in  his  retreat  had,  however, 
found  time  to  demolish  most  of  the  railway  bridges 
and  block  many  of  the  tunnels.  If  the  advance  was 
not  to  be  hindered  or  held  up  the  railways  must 
follow  close  on  the  heels  ol  the  armies.  This  meant 
that  the  railways  of  the  conquered  districts  had 
to  be  restored  and  brought  into  use  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  two  military  railway 
directorates  .  .  .  had  been  formed  on  the  day  of 
mobilization,  which  were  to  organize  the  railway 
traffic  in  the  occupied  territory  on  the  same  system 
as  in  Germany.  The  first  of  these  two  railway  di- 
rectorates waited  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  until  the  move- 
ment into  Belgium  began.  The  officers  of  the  rail- 
way regiments,  going  on  ahead  with  the  advanced 
cavalry,  reconnoitred  and  noted  the  various  de- 
moHtions  along  the  railways,  beginning  with  the 
area  Hasselt-Louvain-Namru-Marloie.  In  this 
area,  apart  from  tornup  rails,  overturned  engines 
and  much  other  small  damage,  thirteen  bridges  had 
been  demolished  and  a  tunnel  blocked  by  sending 
engines  at  full  steam  into  it  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  had 
been  torn  down  and  the  instruments  at  the  rail- 
way stations  rendered  useless.  Besides  this,  the 
permanent  way  throughout  Belgium  was  for  the 
most  part  in  a  most  neglected  condition,  the  points 
frequently  giving  way  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
German  engines.  The  railway  troops  had  therefore 
an  almost  superhuman  task  to  get  the  supplies  and 
munitions  up  to  the  advancing  armies.  Long  mih- 
tary  trains  had  often  to  be  sent  in  quick  succession 
along  a  single  line,  N.C.O.'s  and  a  few  men  regu- 
lating the  traffic  at  the  stations.  .  .  .  The  restoration 
of  the  railways  was  gradually  completed  step  by 
step.  The  railway  traffic  immediately  behind  the 
front  was  controlled  by  railway  troops,  though 
further  back  it  was  run  by  personnel  lent  by  the 
German  railway  service.  Owing  to  the  wet  winter 
that  followed  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  an 
intricate  net  of  small-gauge  railways  had  to  be  con- 
structed to  get  supplies  close  up  to  the  front  posi- 
tions. In  the  course  of  time  the  temporary  bridges 
that  had  been  built  in  many  places  had  to  be  made 
more  permanent.  This  work,  if  in  the  zone  of  op- 
erations, was  done  by  the  railway  troops,  though 


further  back  on  the  lines  of  communication  it  was 
handed  over  to  private  German  contractors.  In 
this  manner,  up  to  June,  1915,  104  large  bridges 
were  built,  eight  tunnels  restored,  and  fourteen 
main  lines  put  into  full  service  again.  Entraining 
and  detraining  platforms  and  sidings  were  con- 
structed at  160  railway  stations,  in  addition  to 
numerous  other  sidings  for  the  long  military  trains 
and  a  number  of  junction  lines  to  unite  important 
railway  systems.  By  the  end  of  April,  1915,  4,500 
miles  of  railway  in  the  occupied  districts  on  the 
western  front  were  in  use  (1,900  single  and  2,600 
double  track),  70  miles  had  not  yet  been  restored 
(50  single  and  20  double  track),  and  260  miles  (250 
single  and  10  double  track)  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction."— Work  of  the  German  military  railway 
staffs  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  1914- 
1915  {Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, August,  192 1,  pp.  493-496.) 

(d)  Motor  truck  in  war. — ^"The  motor  truck 
not  only  carries  tools  and  materials  for  the  tele- 
graph, radio-telegraph,  and  searchlight  corps,  but 
is  used  in  other  ways.  One  European  army  pos- 
sesses trucks,  on  which  field  telegraph  and  telephone 
cables  are  coiled  on  drums,  which  are  wound  up 
by  the  motor  when  the  line  is  removed.  The 
truck  may  also  carry  a  dynamo,  driven  by  the 
motor  and  supplying  current  for  a  radio  or  search- 
light station  or  for  charging  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone storage  batteries.  A  Russian  mihtary  truck 
has  its  motor  mounted  on  a  detachable  part,  which 
also  carries  a  dynamo  and  searchlight,  and  which 
can  be  pulled  or  pushed,  as  a  hand  cart,  up  a  steep 
hill  or  through  a  wood,  which  the  heavy  truck 
could  not  surmount  or  traverse.  A  complete  send- 
ing and  receiving  station  for  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  including  a  telescoping  mast,  may 
be  constructed  in  automobile  form.  .  .  .  The  mili- 
tary authorities  foresaw  the  great  service  that 
power  wagons  in  general  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  the  event  of  war,  and,  as  in  all  the  leading 
countries,  they  endeavored  to  have  all  the  power 
wagon  trucks,  including  the  ones  used  with  autobus 
body,  built  according  to  the  general  standard  regu- 
lations laid  out  by  the  War  Department.  In  this 
way  the  trucks  of  the  autobus  are  in  reality  a  type 
of  power  wagon  chassis  which  conforms  to  the 
same  standard  rules  as  apply  to  the  larger  power 
cars.  For  emergency  cases  or  rapid  maneuvers,  a 
considerable  number  of  troops  can  be"  instantly 
sent  to  a  certain  point  of  the  battle  either  in  au- 
tobus or  on  other  kinds  of  power  wagon,  and  this 
might  often  change  the  issue  of  events.  The  pop- 
ular conception  of  lines  of  infantry  in  trenches,  in- 
terspersed with  motor  convoys  loaded  with  ammu- 
nition, etc.,  is  pure  folly.  Motor  convoys  are  miles 
and  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  line,  as  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  heavy  artillery  fire  as  possible. 
Connection  with  the  firing  line  is  maintained  by 
telephone  and  by  motorcycle  dispatch  riders.  In 
fact,  the  latter  arc  pressed  by  the  automobiles  hard 
for  honors  in  this  field.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
British  expeditionary  forces  .  .  .  fwasl  the  excel- 
lent showing  of  the  fleet  of  no  Foden  steam  trucks 
as  heavy  tractors.  For  slow  haulage  of  three  and 
more  trailers,  of  heavy  artillery,  and  as  rei)air 
wagons  with  complete  electrical  equipment,  these 
steam  trucks  .  .  .  [gavel  invaluable  service.  .  .  . 
Among  the  special  types  of  vehicles  emj)loyed  .  .  . 
fworel  a  number  of  200  horse-power  motor  plows 
which  dig  trenches  three  feet  deep  faster  than  a 
hundred  men  can  dig  them  with  spades.  Huge 
steam  tractors  with  regular  roller  wheels  for 
smoothing  roads  .  .  .  fwerel  used  for  pullinu  the 
heaviest  weights,   while  caterpillar  tractors,  of  the 
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type  made  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  [pulled] 
the  heaviest  siege  guns." — Motor  truck  in  modern 
military  service  {Scientific  Americun,  May  i,  1915, 
pp.  2S0-281). — "Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  motor  trucks  ...  tin  transportation  in  the 
World  War  was]  that  of  the  Paris  motor  buses. 
With  500  of  these  vehicles,  transformed  into  meat 
wagons  by  boarding  over  the  windows,  750,000 
.  .  .  [were  in  November,  iqisJ  supplied  with  fresh 
meat  daily.  The  load  of  each  bus  .  .  .  [was  approx- 
imately 4,000  pounds  of  meat]  sufficient  for  3,600 
rations  of  i.i  pounds  each.  Although  only  one  half 
the  number  used,  or  250,  .  .  .  [were]  considered 
necessary  theoretically,  the  others  .  .  .  [were]  main- 
tained to  assure  a  regular  service  and  to  allow  for 
all  the  unforseen  circumstances  of  war.  .  .  .  [In  a 
period  of  twelve  months]  the  percentage  of  failures 
due  to  mechanical  troubles  .  .  .  [was]  very  small. 
This  .  .  .  [was]  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  all  these  vehicles  .  .  .  [were]  employed  in  con- 
voys with  no  other  type  and  that  the  drivers  .  .  . 
[were]  the  same  men  who  operated  them  in  civil 
life  on  the  Paris  thoroughfares.  All  these  buses 
were  in  the  army  service  one  hour  after  the  notice 
of  mobilization  had  been  posted  at  4  o'clock  on 
the   afternoon   of   August    ist.     Each   driver   corn- 


had  got  in  their  work.  [By  the  end  of  June, 
igiS,  the  total  shipments  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  from  the  United  States  to  the  front  amount- 
ed to  approximately  38,000,  of  which  15,000  were 
trucks.]  Add  to  these  15,000,  the  100,000  owned 
and  commandeered  by  the  five  belligerents  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  approximately  5,000  more 
which  have  been  built  abroad  since  the  conflict  be- 
gan, and  we  have  approximately  130,000  trucks  ac- 
tually in  service  at  the  front!  .  .  .  Although  the 
British  were  the  first  to  make  use  of  motor  trans- 
portation for  war  purposes,  the  French  were  the 
first  to  subsidize  their  motor  trucks.  The  British 
made  very  extensive  use  of  motor  vehicles,  espe- 
cially steam  trucks,  in  the  South  African  cam- 
paign. The  Italians  were  the  next  to  realize  the 
great  possibilities  of  power-driven  vehicles  for  war 
purposes,  using  more  than  200  in  the  fighting  in 
Tripoli.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  Bulgarian  Army 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  in  the  recent 
war  of  the  Balkan  states  was  attributed  to  the 
large  number  of  motor  vehicles  used.  The  Greeks 
and  Serbians  also  made  good  use  of  motor  trans- 
portation in  the  aftermath  of  the  latter  war.  The 
French  established  their  truck  subsidy  in  the  early 
part  of   igo6.     The  British  were  next  in  seniority, 
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pleted  the  trip  he  was  making  and  then  drove  di- 
rectly to  a  predetermined  point  in  the  city  where 
each  vehicle  was  loaded  with  either  men,  ammuni- 
tion or  food  for  the  frontier.  This  was  done  with- 
out hitch,  for  France  has  an  institution  known  as 
the  'Service  du  Train  des  Equipages,'  which  is  fully 
posted  as  to  the  condition  of  every  motor  vehicle 
in  the  republic,  its  owner  and  driver.  This  infor- 
mation .  .  .  [was]  all  enrolled  in  the  plans  for 
mobilization.  The  armored  motor  vehicle,  consist- 
ing of  either  a  motor  truck  or  a  passenger  car  chas- 
sis carrying  a  light,  small-caliber  gun  protected  by 
thin  sheet  plating,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  modern  method  of  warfare.  This  was  espe- 
cially so  in  the  fighting  among  the  sand  dunes  of 
Belgium  where  speedy  vehicles  of  both  the  Allies 
and  the  Germans  made  spectacular  raids  into  the 
enemy's  country,  inflicting  severe  damage  on  the 
opponent's  infantry  and  then  making  a  quick  es- 
cape before  they  could  be  badly  damaged.  Some 
of  the  German  types  weighed  from  8  to  10  tons 
and  were  actually  travelling  fortresses  with  the 
guns,  men  and  the  vital  parts  of  the  vehicle  itself 
protected  by  heavy  steel  plating.  While  these 
might  have  been  of  great  value  if  the  march  to  the 
doors  of  Paris  had  l)een  carried  out  over  the  main 
roads  in  August  as  per  schedule,  they  soon  lost  their 
effectiveness  by  becoming  mired  in  the  mud  on  the 
second-rate  roads  a  month  later  after  rain  and  frost 


introducing  theirs  in  1912,  while  the  Germans 
passed  a  similar  law  in  1913.  Shortly  after  the 
German  subsidy  went  into  effect,  Austria  put  into 
force  one  of  similar  nature.  Italy  .  .  _.  [and]  on'y 
recently  begun  the  installation  of  a  motor  truck 
subsidy,  those  vehicles  used  in  Tripoli  having  been 
purchased  outright.  Russia  .  .  .  [had]  no  subsidy 
of  any  kind,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  she  .  .  . 
[had]  no  truck  manufacturing  industry.  .  .  .  The 
fleet  of  subsidized  trucks  commandeered  at  the  out- 
break of  war  by  the  British  authorities  was  a  mot- 
ley army  of  all  types  and  sizes  and  speeds.  Hence 
the  fleets  of  British  convoy  trucks  were  continu- 
ally in  trouble ;  some  trucks  could  not  maintain  the 
required  speed  and  others  had  to  stop  for  fuel  and 
oil  at  varying  points.  These  two  conditions  de- 
creased the  convoy  efficiency  considerably  and  made 
it  impossible  ior  it  to  act  as  a  unit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  who  had  taken  up  the  question  of 
subsidy  before  trucks  were  actually  a  commercial 
si^ccess,  had  been  able  to  have  the  manufacturers 
incorporate  the  military  requirements  in  their  de- 
signs. .  .  .  The  130,000  trucks  .  .  .  with  the  bel- 
ligerent armies  in  Europe  [toward  the  end  of 
1915  represented]  an  investment  of  $325,000,000, 
figuring  an  average  value  of  .'?2,5oo  per  truck. 
This  vast  sum  indicates  clearly  the  great  importance 
of  the  motor  truck.  The  motor  truck  has  replaced 
the  fiery  steed  of  Mars  and  has  upset  all  the  rules 
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of  former  military  science." — J.  Brinker,  Motor 
trucks  and  modern  warfare  {Scientific  American, 
Nov.  6,  1915,  pp.  398,  399,  414-415)- 

The  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom 
when,  three  days  after  the  Columbus  raid,  Gen- 
eral Funston,  in  command  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, telegraphed  to  Washington  for  authorization 
to  form  a  number  of  motor-truck  companies  for 
service  with  the  punitive  expedition.  The  War  De- 
partment acted  promptly.  The  request  was  imme- 
diately approved,  and  within  three  days  twenty- 
four  trucks  had  been  purchased,  a  force  of  civilian 
drivers  had  been  recruited,  and  the  entire  outfit 
loaded  aboard  special  trains.  As  soon  as  the  trains 
reached  Columbus  the  trucks  were  loaded  with  sup- 
plies and  sent  across  the  border  to  overtake  the  ex- 
pedition, which  was  already  well  into  northern 
Mexico.  Notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of  any- 
thing resembling  roads,  despite  the  deep  sand,  the 


and  in  December,  191 7,  General  Pershing  issued  a 
general  order  creating  a  Motor  Transport  Service. 
The  new  service  was  described  as  a  part  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  was  detailed  as  its  chief.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  however,  it  became  a  separate 
organization.  In  the  United  States  the  transition 
was  more  gradual.  ...  [It  was  not]  until  August, 
1918,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  Motor  Transport  Corps  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  branch  of  the  miUtary  establishment, 
Colonel  Charles  B.  Drake,  who  was  later  made  a 
brigadier-general,  being  named  as  its  first  chief.  .  .  . 
Under  the  new  order  all  the  motor  transportation 
of  the  army,  save  only  tractors  used  for  artillery 
purposes,  was  embraced  in  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps.  The  Medical  Corps,  the  Engineer  Corps, 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics,  all  of 
which  had  developed  special  types  of  vehicles  for 
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extreme  heat,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  drivers, 
the  trucks  caught  up  with  a  column  before  the 
supplies  which  it  had  taken  from  the  United  States 
were  exhausted.  From  that  moment  the  value  of 
motor-driven  vehicles  for  military  purposes  was 
firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  American  offi- 
cers, even  the  most  hidebound  old  Indian  fighters, 
who  disapproved  of  everything  new  on  principle, 
being  compelled  to  admit  that  the  mule  must  give 
way  to  the  motor.  The  first  two  motor-truck 
units  proved  so  extremely  efficient  that  the  organ- 
ization of  others  was  begun,  and  by  June  30  there 
had  been  formed  fifteen  companies  in  all.  .  .  .  Al- 
though, upon  our  entry  into  the  European  war, 
preparations  were  immediately  begun  for  the  com- 
plete motorization  of  the  various  trains — ammuni- 
tion, engineer,  sanitary,  and  supply — which  com- 
prise the  divisional  trains,  each  of  these  sections  was 
still  controlled  by  the  corps  or  department  to  which 
it  pertained.  ...  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
system  resulted  in  inefficiency  and  confusion  be- 
cause of  municipal  officers  in  control.  .  .  .  The  neces- 
sity for  a  separate  organization  to  handle  motor 
transportation  was  first  recognized  by  the  A.  E.  F., 


their  respective  needs,  immediately  turned  over 
their  equipment  to  the  new  organization.  ...  It 
was  .  .  .  [the]  endurance  and  resourcefulness  [of 
the  motor  transport  corps]  which  made  possible 
the  transfer  by  road  to  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne 
sectors,  in  nineteen  days,  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion men,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented 
congestion  as  a  result  of  the  preparations  in  prog- 
ress for  the  great  offensives.  It  was  the  tireless, 
ironhard  drivers  of  the  M.T.C.  who  got  forward 
the  food  for  the  men  and  the  food  for  the  guns. 
It  was  the  despatch-riders  of  the  corps  who,  jeering 
at  death,  delivered  the  vital  messages  which  were 
intrusted  to  them,  tearing  down  the  steel-swept, 
shcll-pocked  roads  at  express-train  speed  on  their 
roaring  motor-cycles.  No  mud  was  too  deep,  no 
shell-storms  too  violent,  no  road  too  dangerous 
to  stop  the  men  of  the  M.T.C.  They  went  wher- 
ever their  wheels  could  find  traction — and  in  some 
places  where  they  could  not.  They  did  not  possess 
so  much  as  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  either 
fatigue  or  fear." — E.  A.  Powell,  Army  behind  tlie 
army,  pp.  42S-429,  435-436. 
See  also  Automobiles:  1858-1919. 
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(e)  Barge  transport  on  canals. — "France  is  a 
country  well  laid  out  lor  inland  water  transport, 
and  Bolpium  also.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  our  armies 
grew  from  small  bc^innin^s  [however  1,  and  that 
with  their  growth  the  railways  developed  suffi- 
ciently for  all  needs,  caused  less  attention  to  be 
given  to  organizing  an  Inland  Water  Transport  Ser- 
vice during  the  earlier  stages  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  case  under  different  circumstances. 
It  was  only  in  191 6,  when  serious  doubts  arose  as 
to  the  railway  capacity  that  relief  was  sought  by 
a  more  extensive  use  of  inland  water  transport. 
The  latter  service  was  thus  only  incorporated  in 
the  official  transportation  scheme  as  an  effective 
agency  on  the  reorganization  of  1Q16,  when  the 
Directorate  of  Inland  Water  Transport  was  co- 
ordinated with  the  remaining  transportation  ser- 
vices under  the  Director-General  of  Transportation. 
,  .  .  Canals  require  a  good  deal  of  maintenance, 
which  must  be  applied  continuously  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  condition  of  utility,  and  they  are  easily 
damaged  by  an  intelligent  enemy.  The  years  of 
neglect  between  1914  and  1916,  when  we  tried  to 
make  real  use  of  the  canals  for  the  first  time,  had 
the  natural  result  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  existing  water  ways  had  deteriorated  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  repair  was  more  than  we  had 
either  time  or  labour  to  undertake.  Later  on, 
when  the  LW.T.  organization  had  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  undertake  this  repair  work,  it  had  grown 
to  present  such  a  formidable  task,  especially  in  the 
forward  areas  within  enemy  artillery  range,  that 
the  service  never  really  overtook  arrears.  We  were 
never  able,  for  these  reasons,  to  draw  the  advantage 
which  under  more  favourable  circumstances  the  in- 
land water  system  of  the  country  would  have  af- 
forded. .  .  .  We  found  that  where  they  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  canal  barges  afforded  the 
best  possible  means  of  evacuation  of  sick  and 
wounded,  both  men  and  animals.  The  lack  of 
jolting  and  jarring  inseparable  from  road  or  rail 
transport  proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  badly 
wounded  cases,  and  there  is  no  corresponding  dis- 
advantage, for  the  length  of  time  spent  on  a  voyage 
to  a  base  hospital  by  canal  did  not  militate  against 
the  cases.  The  barges — well  decked,  cool,  and  airy 
—made  beautiful  hospital  wards,  and  space  was 
ample  for  nursing  staff  and  all  medical  necessaries 
required  to  ensure  the  care  of  the  cases,  and,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  ample  provision  could 
be  made  for  plenty  of  water.  Similar  considera- 
tions apply,  of  course,  to  veterinary  cases.  An- 
other useful  purpose  served  by  the  I.W.T.  was  in 
connection  with  forward  water  supply  to  troops. 
Barges,  which  we  called  'Infiltration'  Barges,  were 
fitted  up  with  power  pumps  and  water  pumping 
appliances  and  were  well  supplied  with  delivery 
hose.  Such  a  barge,  complete  with  trained  crew, 
would  be  sent  as  far  forward  as  it  could  get,  and 
lying  there  moored  to  the  canal  bank  it  was  capa- 
ble of  taking  canal  water,  pumping  it  until  fit  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  pumping  it  into  storage 
ashore,  or  direct  to  unit  water  carts." — M.  G.  Tay- 
lor, Land  transportation  in  the  late  war  (Jo-urnal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Nov. 
1921). 

"The  Inland  Water  Transport  section  were 
organized  under  a  separate  Directorate  for  the 
working  in  France  and  Flanders  of  the  canal  and 
Cross-Channel  barge  traffic.  On  inland  waterways 
alone  an  average  of  56,000  tons  of  material  was 
carried  weekly  during  1018,  the  extent  of  waterways 
worked  by  the  British  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
being  some  465  miles." — Field  Marshal  Sir  D,  Haig, 
Last  report,  Mar.  21,  191 9. 


VI.    MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EQUIPMENT 

(a)  Auxiliary  devices. — i.  Mechanical  con- 
TRiVANCKS. — A  remarkable  feature  of  the  World 
War  was  the  great  number  and  variety  of  mechan- 
ical devices  to  which  it  gave  birth,  or  of  which  it 
was  the  means  of  bringing  to  a  higher  state  of  de- 
velopment. "Beside  the  great  increase  in  mobility 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  motor  trans- 
port, heavy  artillery,  trench  mortars,  machine  guns, 
aeroplanes,  tanks,  gas,  and  barbed  wire  have  in 
their  several  spheres  of  action  played  very  promi- 
nent parts  in  operations,  and  as  a  whole  have  given 
a  greater  driving  power  to  war.  The  belligerent 
possessing  a  preponderance  of  such  mechanical 
contrivances  has  found  himself  in  a  very  favourable 
position  as  compared  with  his  less  well  provided 
opponent.  The  general  superiority  of  the  Allies  in 
this  direction  during  the  concluding  stages  of  the 
recent  struggle  undoubtedly  contributed  powerfully 
to  their  success.  In  this  respect  the  Army  owes  a 
great  debt  to  science  and  to  the  distinguished  sci- 
entific men  who  placed  their  learning  and  skill  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country.  .  .  .  Every  mechanical 
device  so  far  produced  is  dependent  for  its  most 
effective  use  upon  the  closest  possible  association 
with  other  arms,  and  in  particular  with  infantry 
and  artillery.  Aeroplanes  must  rely  upon  infantry 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  overrunning  their  aero- 
dromes, and,  despite  their  increasing  range  and 
versatility  of  action,  are  clearly  incapable  in  them- 
selves of  bringing  about  a  decision.  Tanks  require 
the  closest  artillery  support  to  enable  them  to 
reach  their  objectives  without  falling  victims  to 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
infantry  to  hold  the  position  they  have  won.  As 
an  instance  of  the  interdependence  of  artillery  and 
tanks,  we  may  take  the  actions  fought  east  of 
Amiens  on  the  8th  August  1918  and  following  days. 
A  very  large  number  of  tanks  were  employed  in 
these  operations,  and  they  carried  out  their  tasks 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  .  .  .  Immense  as  the 
influence  of  mechanical  devices  may  be,  [however] 
they  cannot  by  themselves  decide  a  campaign. 
Their  true  role  is  that  of  assisting  the  infantry- 
man, which  they  have  done  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  They  cannot  replace  him.  Only  by  the 
rifle  and  bayonet  of  the  infantryman  can  the  de- 
cisive victory  be  won.  .  .  .  This  war  has  given  no 
new  principles;  but  the  different  mechanical  ap- 
pliances above  mentioned — and  in  particular  the 
rapid  improvement  and  multiphcation  of  aero- 
planes, the  use  of  immense  numbers  of  machine 
guns  and  Lewis  guns,  the  employment  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  barbed  wire  as  effective  obstacles,  the 
enormous  expansion  of  artillery  and  the  provision 
of  great  masses  of  motor  transport — have  intro- 
duced new  problems  of  considerable  complexity 
concerning  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  differ- 
ent arms  and  services.  Much  thought  has  had 
to  be  bestowed  upon  determining  how  new  devices 
could  be  combined  in  the  best  manner  with  the 
machinery  already  working.  ...  As  regards  ma- 
chine guns,  from  a  proportion  of  one  gun  to  ap- 
proximately SCO  infantrymen  in  1914,  our  [the 
British]  establishment  of  machine  guns  and  Lewis 
guns  had  risen  at  the  end  of  1918  to  one  machine 
gun  or  Lewis  gun  to  approximately  20  infantrymen. 
This  great  expansion  was  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  modification  of  training  and  methods  both  for 
attack  and  defence,  and  resulted  ultimately  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Machine  Gun  Corps  under  an 
Inspector-General.  During  the  same  period,  the 
growth  of  .  .  .  [the]  artillery  was  even  more  re- 
markable, its  numbers  and  power  increasing   out 
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of  all  proportion  to  the  experience  of  previous 
wars.  The  486  pieces  of  light  and  medium  artillery 
with  which  .  .  .  [the  British]  took  the  field  in 
August  1914  were  represented  at  the  date  of  the 
Armistice  by  6,437  guns  and  howitzers  of  all  na- 
tures, including  pieces  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  This 
vast  increase  so  profoundly  influenced  the  employ- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  accompanied  by  so  inti- 
mate an  association  with  other  arms  and  services, 
that  it  merits  special  comment.  ...  In  order  to 
gain  the  elasticity  essential  to  the  quick,  concen- 
tration of  guns  at  the  decisive  point,  to  enable  the 
best  use  to  be  made  of  them,  and  to  facilitate  am- 
munition supply  and  fire   control,  Artillery   Com- 


cial  progress  was  made  in  the  art  of  engaging  mov- 
ing targets  with  fire  controlled  by  observation  from 
aeroplanes  and  balloons.  The  work  of  the  Field 
Survey  Sections  in  the  location  of  hostile  battery 
positions  by  re-section  and  the  employment  of  ac- 
curate maps  was  brought  into  extended  use.  In 
combination  with  the  work  of  the  Cahbration  Sec- 
tions in  the  accurate  calibration  of  guns  and  by 
careful  calculation  of  corrections  of  range  required 
to  compensate  for  weather  conditions,  it  became 
possible  to  a  large  extent  to  dispense  with  regis- 
tration, whereby  the  chance  of  effecting  surprise 
was  greatly  increased.  In  the  operations  east  of 
Amiens   on   the   8th   August   1918,   in   which   over 


liKITISII   SOLDIKRS  AND  THKIR  HORSES  EQUIPPED  WITH  GAS  MASKS 


manders,  acting  under  Army  and  Corps  Com- 
manders, were  introduced  and  Staffs  provided  for 
them.  This  enabled  the  large  concentrations  of 
guns  required  for  .  .  .  [the!  offensives  to  be  quickly 
absorbed  and  efficiently  directed.  .  .  .  The  results 
attained  by  the  organization  established  in  iqi6 
is  in  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  based.  It  made  pos- 
sible a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  and  by  the  full 
and  successful  exploitation  of  all  the  means  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  science  and  experience,  ensured 
that  the  continuous  artillery  battle  which  began  on 
the  Somme  should  culminate,  as  it  did,  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  great  development 
of  air  photography,  sound  ranging,  flash  si)otting, 
air-bur.st  ranging,  and  aerial  observation  brought 
counter-battery  work  and  harassing  fire  both  by 
day  and  night  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.     Spe- 


2,000  guns  were  employed,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  batteries  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  the 
attack  opened  fire  for  the  first  time  on  the  actual 
morning  of  the  assault.  The  use  of  smoke  shell  for 
covering  the  advance  of  our  .  .  .  IHritish]  infantry 
and  masking  the  enemy's  positions  was  introduced 
and  employed  with  increasing  frequency  and  effect. 
New  forms  of  gas  shell  were  made  available,  and 
their  combination  with  the  infantry  attack  care- 
fully studied.  The  invention  of  a  new  fuze  known 
as  "106"  which  was  first  used  in  the  battle  of 
Arras  1017,  enabled  wire  entanglements  to  be  easily 
and  quickly  destroyed,  and  so  modified  our  meth- 
ods of  attacking  organized  positions.  By  bursting 
the  shell  the  instant  it  touched  the  ground  and  be- 
fore it  had  become  buried,  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  explosion  was  greatly  increased.  It  became 
possible  to  cut  wire  with  a  far  less  expenditure  of 
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time  and  ammunition,  and  the  factor  of  surprise 
was  given  a  larger  part  in  oiH.'rations.  Great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  training  of  personnel,  and 
in  particular  the  Chapperton  Down  Artillery 
School,  Salisbury  Plain,  was  formed  for  training 
artillery,  brigade  commanders,  and  battery  com- 
manders; while  Artillery  Schools  in  France  were 
organized  for  the  training  of  subalterns  and  non- 
commissioned officers." — General  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
Last  report,  March  21,  1919. — See  also  Grenades; 
Liquid  fire:  1914-1918;  Ordnance:  20th  Cen- 
tury; Poison  gas:  First  employment;  Rifles  and 
revolvers;  Tanks;  Trench  warfare. 

2.  Signal  service. — "As  a  natural  corollary  to 
the  general  increase  of  our  Forces,  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice, required  alike  for  the  proper  co-ordination  of 
supply  and  for  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
battle,  has  grown  almost  out  of  recognition.  From 
an  original  establishment  of  under  2,400  officers 
and,  men,  trained  and  equipped  chiefly  for  mobile 
warfare,  at  the  end  of  1918  the  personnel  of  the 
Signal  Service  had  risen  to  42,000,  fully  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  devices  of  modern  science  to 
act  efficiently  under  all  conditions  as  the  nervous 
system  to  the  whole  vast  organism  of  our  [British] 
Army.  The  commencement  of  trench  warfare  and 
the  greater  use  of  artillery  led  to  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  signal  system,  which  as  fresh  units 
were  introduced  became  more  and  more  elaborate. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  the  power  and 
range  of  artillery  made  the  maintenance  of  com- 
munications constantly  more  difficult.  Many  miles 
of  deep  trenches  were  dug  in  which  cables  contain- 
ing 50  to  100  circuits  were  buried  to  gain  protec- 
tion from  shell  fire.  The  use  of  wireless  communi- 
cation gradually  became  more  widely  spread,  and 
finally  constituted  part  of  the  Signal  establishment 
of  all  formations  down  to  divisions.  To  provide 
an  alternative  method  of  communication  with  front 
line  troops,  in  1915  carrier  pigeons  were  introduced, 
and  a  special  branch  of  the  Signal  Service  was 
formed  controlling  ultimately  some  20,000  birds. 
In  19 1 7  a  Messenger  Dog  Service  was  started  for 
similar  purposes,  and  did  good  work  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  The  expansion  of  the  work  of  the 
Signal  Service  in  the  more  forward  areas  was  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  development  on  the  Lines 
of  Communication,  at  General  Headquarters, 
Armies  and  Corps.  Construction  and  Railway 
Companies  were  formed  and  about  1,500  miles  of 
main  telegraph  and  telephone  routes  constructed  in 
the  Lines  of  Communication  area  alone,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  miles  in  Army  areas.  Provision  had 
to  be  made  for  communicating  with  London,  Paris, 
and  Marseilles,  as  well  as  between  the  different 
Allied  Headquarters.  On  the  advance  of  our  [Brit- 
ish] forces  to  the  Rhine  telephone  communication 
was  estabUshed  between  General  Headquarters  at 
Montreuil  and  Cologne.  Signal  communication  en- 
tailing the  putting  up  of  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  wire  was  provided  also  for  the  control  of  rail- 
way traffic,  while  to  supplement  electric  communi- 
cation generally  a  Dispatch  Rider  Letter  Service 
was  maintained  by  motor  cyclists.  The  amount  of 
Signal  Traffic  dealt  with  became  very  great,  and 
on  the  Lines  of  Communication  alone  more  than 
23,000  telegrams  have  been  transmitted  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Similarly,  at  General  Headquarters  as 
many  as  0,000  telegrams  have  been  dealt  with  in 
twenty-four  hours,  besides  3,400  letters  carried  by 
Dispatch  Rider;  an  Army  Headquarters  has  handled 
10,000  telegrams  and  s,ooo  letters  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  and  a  Corps  4,500  telegrams  and  3,000  let- 
ters. In  addition  to  telegrams  and  letters,  there 
has  been  at  all  times  a  great  volume  of  telephone 


traftic.  Something  of  the  extent  of  the  construc- 
tional work  required,  in  particular  to  meet  the  con- 
stant changes  of  the  battle  line  and  the  movement 
of  Headquarters,  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
as  many  as  6,500  miles  of  field  cable  have  been 
issued  in  a  single  week.  The  average  weekly  issue 
of  such  cable  for  the  whole  of  1918  was  approx- 
imately  3,300  miles." — Ibid. 

3.  Rearward  services  and  personnel  ;  transpor- 
tation.— "The  immense  expansion  of  the  [British] 
Army  from  6  to  over  60  infantry  divisions,  com- 
bined with  the  constant  multiplication  of  auxiliary 
arms,  called  inevitably  for  a  large  increase  in  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  services  concerned  in  the 
supply  and  maintenance  of  our  fighting  forces.  As 
the  Army  grew  and  became  more  complicated,  the 
total  feeding  strength  of  our  forces  in  France  rose 
until  it  approached  a  total  of  2,700,000  men.  The 
vastness  of  the  figures  involved  in  providing  for 
their  needs  will  be  realized  from  the  following  ex- 
amples. For  the  maintenance  of  a  single  division 
for  one  day,  nearly  200  tons  dead  weight  of  sup- 
plies and  stores  are  needed,  representing  a  shipping 
tonnage  of  nearly  450  tons.  In  an  army  of  2,700,- 
000  men,  the  addition  of  one  ounce  to  each  man's 
daily  rations  involves  the  carrying  of  an  extra  75 
tons  of  goods.  To  cope  with  so  great  a  growth, 
the  number  of  existing  directorates  had  gradually 
to  be  added  to  or  their  duties  extended,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  demands  for  personnel.  The 
upervision  of  ports  was  entrusted  to  the  Directorate 
of  Docks,  which  controlled  special  companies  for 
the  transhipping  of  stores.  By  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 1918  the  number  of  individual  landings  in 
France  at  the  various  ports  managed  by  us  [the 
British]  exceeded  loj^  million  persons.  During  the 
II  months,  January  to  November  1918,  the  tonnage 
landed  at  these  ports  averaged  some  175,000  tons 
per  week.  To  the  Directorate  of  Transport,  origi- 
nally concerned  with  the  administration  of  horse 
vehicles  and  pack  animals,  fell  the  further  duty  of 
exploiting  mechanical  road  traction.  Despite  the 
employment  of  over  46,700  motor  vehicles  [see 
also  Automobiles:  1858-1919],  including  over  30,- 
000  lorries,  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  rose 
greatly,  reaching  a  figure  exceeding  400,000.  The 
replacement,  training,  and  distribution  of  these  ani- 
mals was  the  duty  of  the  Directorate  of  Remounts. 
The  Directorate  of  Veterinary  Services  reduced 
losses  and  prevented  the  spread  of  disease,  while 
the  Inspector  of  Horse  Feeding  and  Economies  en- 
sured that  the  utmost  value  was  obtained  from  the 
forage  and  grain  consumed.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  mechanical  and  horse  traffic,  the  upkeep 
or  construction  of  a  maximum  of  some  4,500  miles 
of  roadway  was  entrusted  to  the  Directorate  of 
Roads.  Some  idea  of  the  work  involved  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  for  ordinary  upkeep 
alone  100  tons  of  road  material  .  .  .  [were]  re- 
quired per  fortnight  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
mile  of  road.  Under  this  Directorate  were  organ- 
ized a  number  of  Road  Construction  Companies, 
together  with  Quarry  Companies  to  supply  the  nec- 
essary metal.  In  the  month  of  October  1918  over 
85,000  tons  of  road  material  were  conveyed  weekly 
by  motor  transport  alone,  involving  a  petrol  mile- 
age of  over  14,000,000  weekly.  The  total  output 
of  stone  from  the  commencement  of  1918  to  the 
date  of  the  armistice  amounted  to  some  3,500,000 
tons.  For  the  working  of  the  existing  railways  and 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  many  miles  of 
track,  both  normal  and  narrow  gauge,  railway 
troops  of  every  description.  Operating  Companies, 
Construction  Companies,  Survey  and  Reconnais- 
sance Companies,  Engine  Crew  Companies,  Work- 
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shop  Companies,  Wagon  Erecting  Companies,  and 
Light  Railway  Forward  Companies  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. .  .  .  [See  Railroads:  1914-1918.]  .  .  .  The 
wonderful  development  of  all  methods  of  trans- 
portation had  an  important  influence  upon  the 
course  of  events.  No  war  has  been  fought  with 
such  ample  means  of  quick  transportation  as  were 
available  during  the  recent  struggle.  Despite  the 
huge  increase  in  the  size  of  armies,  it  was  possible 
to  effect  great  concentrations  of  troops  with  a 
speed  which,  having  regard  to  the  numbers  of  men 
and  bulk  of  material  moved,  has  never  before  been 
equalled.  Strategic  and  tactical  mobility  has  been 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  transportation  arrange- 
ments; but  this  was  itself  at  all  times  vitally  af- 
fected by  questions  of  supply,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  evacuation  and  replacement 
on  a  vast  scale  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  suc- 
cessful co-ordination  and  economic  use  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  transportation  require  most  sys- 
tematic management,  based  on  deep  thought  and 
previous  experience.  So  great  was  the  work  en- 
tailed in  the  handling  ol  the  vast  quantities  of 
which  some  few  examples  are  given  above,  so  com- 
plex did  the  machinery  of  transport  become,  and  so 
important  was  it  that  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
should  be  maintained,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1916 
I  was  forced  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  system  for 
running  our  Lines  of  Communication.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Inspector-General  of  Communications  was 
abolished,  and  the  services  previously  directed  by 
that  Officer  were  brought  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  the  Director-General  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  last  mentioned  was  a  new  office,  created 
with  a  separate  Staff,  composed  for  the  greater 
part  of  civilian  experts,  to  deal  specifically  with 
transportation  questions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
command  and  administration  of  the  troops  on  the 
Lines  of  Communication  were  vested  in  a  'General 
Officer  Commanding  the  Lines  of  Communication 
Area.' 

"The  huge  bulk  of  the  supphes  to  be  handled 
was  due  not  merely  to  the  size  of  our  Army.  It 
arose  also  from  the  introduction  of  new  weapons 
and  methods  of  war,  and  from  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  for  the  troops. 
.  .  .  For  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  troops, 
the  Directorate  of  Supplies  stored  and  distributed 
in  sound  condition  fresh  food,  to  take  the  place 
as  far  as  possible  of  tinned  rations.  Through  the 
agency  of  an  Inspectorate  of  Messing  and  Eco- 
nomics, regular  schools  of  cookery  gave  instruction 
to  nearly  25,000  cooks,  and  careful  measures  were 
taken  for  the  recovery  of  kitchen  by-products.  .  .  . 
Provision  was  made  for  baths,  and  a  new  Inspec- 
torate supervised  the  running  of  Army  laundries  on 
up-to-date  lines.  The  Expeditionary  Force  Can- 
teens made  it  possible  to  obtain  additional  comforts 
close  up  to  the  front.  During  igi8  the  value  of 
the  weekly  sales  in  the  different  canteens  averaged 
8J/^  million  francs.  These  canteens  were  valuably 
supplemented  by  the  various  voluntary  institutions 
ministering  to  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  our 
troops,  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Church  Army, 
the  Scottish  Churches  Huts,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Soldiers'  Christian  Association,  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  and  Club  Huts,  the  United  Army 
and  Navy  Board,  the  Wesleyan  Soldiers'  Institute, 
and  the  British  Soldiers'  Institute.  In  many  cases 
these  organizations  carried  on  their  work  almost  in 
the  actual  fighting  line,  and  did  much  to  maintain 
the  high  moral  of  our  [British]  Armies.  To  permit 
the  troops  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
so  offered,  methods  devised  by  the  Paymastcr-in- 


Chief  enabled  soldiers  to  obtain  money  anywhere 
in  the  Field.  Parcels  and  letters  from  home  have 
been  delivered  by  the  Army  Postal  Service  with 
remarkable  regularity.  As  the  effects  of  the  enemy 
submarine  warfare  began  to  be  felt  and  the  short- 
age of  shipping  became  more  and  more  acute,  so 
it  became  increasingly  necessary  for  the  Army  in 
France  to  be  more  self-supporting.  To  meet  this 
emergency  vast  hospitals  and  convalescent  depots 
capable  of  accommodating  over  22,000  men  were 
erected  west  of  the  Seine  at  Trouville.  Additional 
General  Hospitals  with  accommodation  for  over 
7,000  patients  were  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Boulogne,  Etaples,  and  elsewhere.  Between 
January  1916  and  November  1918  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  hospitals  and  convalescent  depots  in 
France  grew  from  under  44,000  to  over  157,000 
persons.  Great  installations  were  set  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun  parts  and  articles  of  like  na- 
ture, for  the  repair  of  damaged  material,  as  well  as 
for  the  utilization  of  the  vast  quantities  of  articles 
of  all  kinds  collected  from  the  battlefields  by  the 
organization  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Controller  of  Salvage.  The  Forestry  Directorate, 
controlling  over  70  Canadian  and  other  Forestry 
Companies,  worked  forests  all  over  France,  in  the 
North-west,  Central,  and  South-West  Departments, 
the  Vosges,  Jura,  and  Bordeaux  country.  As  the 
result  of  its  work  our  Armies  were  made  practically 
independent  of  overseas  imported  timber.  The  Di- 
rectorate of  Agricultural  Production  organized  farm 
and  garden  enterprises  for  the  local  supply  of  vege- 
tables, harvested  the  crops  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
in  his  retreat,  and  commenced  the  reclamation  of 
the  devastated  area.  At  the  same  time,  a  great 
saving  of  shipping  was  effected  by  the  speeding  up 
of  work  at  the  docks.  The  average  tonnage  dis- 
charged per  hour  in  port  rose  from  12^  tons  in 
January  191 7  to  34^^  tons  in  July  1918;  while  the 
average  number  of  days  lost  by  ships  waiting 
berth  at  the  ports  fell  from  some  90  ship  days 
per  week  at  the  beginning  of  1917  to  about  9  ship 
days  per  week  in  1918. 

"For  the  accommodation  of  so  wide  a  range  of 
services,  installations  of  all  kinds,  hutments,  fac- 
tories, workshops,  storage  for  ammunition,  clothing, 
meat  and  petrol,  power  houses  and  pumping  sta- 
tions, camps  and  hospitals,  had  to  be  planned  and 
constructed  by  the  Directorate  of  Works.  Our 
business  relations  with  the  French,  the  obtaining  of 
sites  and  buildings,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Directorate  of  Hirings  and  Requisitions;  while 
my  Financial  Adviser  in  France  assisted  in  the  ad- 
justment of  financial  questions  connected  with  the 
use  of  French  railways  and  harbours,  the  exploita- 
tion of  French  forests,  and  similar  matters.  The 
safeguarding  from  fire  of  the  great  number  ol 
buildings  erected  or  taken  over  by  us  and  of  the 
masses  of  accumulated  stores  was  entrusted  to  a 
definite  Staff  under  the  supervision  of  a  Fire  Ex- 
pert. The  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  great 
organization  briefly  outlined  above  made  big  de- 
mands upon  our  available  supply  of  personnel. 
Though  these  demands  as  far  as  possible  were  met, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Controller  of  Labour, 
by  imported  labour  [Chinese  coolies  (see  below: 
e)l,  or  prisoners  of  war,  it  was  not  practicable  at 
any  time  to  supply  more  than  a  proportion  of  our 
needs  in  this  manner.  Many  fit  men  who  might 
otherwise  have  reinforced  the  fighting  line  had  also 
to  be  employed,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war.  As,  however,  our  organization  arrived 
at  a  greater  state  of  completion  and  its  working  be- 
came smooth,  so  it  began  to  be  possible  to  with- 
draw  considerable  numbers  of   fit  men   from   the 
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rearward  services,  in  many  cases  it  was  possible, 
where  replacement  was  necessary,  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  fit  men  so  withdrawn  by  women  or  unfit 
men.  In  this  way  when  the  man-power  situation 
became  acute  a  considerable  saving  was  effected. 
During  the  great  British  attacks  of  igiS,  of  a  total 
male  feeding  strength  of  a  little  over  2^4  millions, 
lYi  millions  were  in  front  of  railhead.  Even  so,  as 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Armies  of  all 
other  belligerents  so  in  our  Army  the  number  of 
fit  men  employed  in  the  rearward  services  has  at 
all  times  been  large,  and  necessarily  so.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  assert  that,  however  seemingly  extrava- 
gant in  men  and  mone\',  no  system  of  supply  ex- 
cept the  most  perfect  should  ever  be  contemplated. 
To  give  a  single  example,  unless  our  supply  ser- 
vices had  been  fully  efficient  the  great  advance  car- 
ried out  by  our  Armies  during  the  autumn  of  last 
year    [iqiS!    cou'd   not   have   been   achieved.   .   .    . 


acquired  by  previous  study  and  application  has 
been  invaluable.  Added  to  this  have  been  the  effi- 
ciency and  smoothness  of  working  resulting  from 
standardization  of  principles,  assisted  in  many 
cases  by  the  pirevious  personal  acquaintance  at  the 
I  British  J  Staff  College  of  those  called  upon  to  work 
together  in  the  field.  The  course  of  the  war  has 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  value  of  an  efficient 
and  well-trained  High  Command,  in  which  I  in- 
clude not  merely  commanders  of  higher  formations, 
but  their  Staffs  also.  This  has  been  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  commanders  have  had  to  be 
provided  for  such  large  forces.  Before  the  war  no 
one  of  our  generals  had  commanded  even  an  Army 
Corj)s  such  as  has  been  used  as  a  subsidiary  forma- 
tion in  the  battles  of  the  last  few  years.  In  conse- 
quence, commanders  have  been  faced  with  problems 
very  different  to  those  presented  by  the  small  units 
with  which  thcv  had  been  accustomed  to  train  ii 
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Reserve  ammunition  awaiting   transportation  to  the  front 


We  can  justly  say  that  our  supply  system  has  been 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world." — Ibid. 

(b)  Training  and  organization.  —  i.  British 
ARMY. — "The  experience  gained  in  this  war  alone, 
without  the  study  and  practice  of  lessons  learned 
from  other  campaigns,  could  not  have  sufficed  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  tactics  which  have  charac- 
terized the  fighting.  There  was  required  also  the 
sound  basis  of  military  knowledge  supplied  by  our 
Training  Manuals  and  Staff  Colleges.  The  prin- 
ciples of  command.  Staff  work,  and  organization 
elaborated  before  the  war  have  stood  the  test  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  are  sound.  The  militarily 
educated  officer  has  counted  for  much,  and  the  good 
work  done  by  our  Staff  Colleges  during  the  past 
30  years  has  had  an  important  influence  upon  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war.  In  solving  the  various 
strategic  and  tactical  problems  with  which  we  have 
been  faced,  in  determining  principles  of  training  and 
handling  of  troops,  and  in  the  control  and  elabora- 
tion of  Army  organization  generally,  the  knowledge 


peace.  That  they  exercised  their  commands  with 
such  success  as  most  of  them  did,  shows,  I  venture 
to  think,  that  their  prior  training  was  based  on 
sound  principles  and  conducted  on  practical  lines. 
Similarly  as  regards  the  Staff,  the  magnitude  of  our 
operations  introduced  a  situation  for  which  no 
precedent  existed.  The  Staff  Colleges  had  only  pro- 
duced a  reserve  of  Staff  officers  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  our  Army  on  a  peace  footing,  and  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  E.xpeditionary  Force  of  six  di- 
visions. Consequently,  on  the  expansion  of  the 
[British]  Army  during  the  war  many  officers  had 
to  be  recruited  for  Staff  appointments — from  good 
regular  officers  chiefly,  but  also  from  officers  of  our 
new  Armies — and  trained  for  the  new  duties  re- 
quired of  them.  Though  numbers  of  excellent  Staff 
Officers  were  provided  in  this  way,  it  was  found,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  relative  efficiency  in  Staff 
duties  of  men  who  had  passed  through  the  Staff 
Colleges,  as  compared  with  men  who  had  not  had 
that  advantage,  was  unquestionably  greater.  Good 
Staff  work   is   an   essential   to   success  in   all   wars, 
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and  particularly  in  a  struggle  of  such  magnitude  as 
that  through  which  we  had  just  passed.  No  small 
part  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  it  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  officers  on  the  Staff  of  higher  forma- 
tions may  get  out  of  touch  with  the  fighting  forces, 
and  so  lose  sense  of  proportion  and  become  un- 
practical. Every  endeavour  was  made  to  avoid  this 
by  maintaining  a  constant  interchange  of  such  offi- 
cers with  others  from  the  front,  so  that  all  might 
keep  abreast  with  the  latest  ideas  and  experience 
both  in  the  fighting  line  and  elsewhere.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  principle,  in  addition  to  i8  officers 
from  Army  or  Corps  Staffs  and  other  officers  from 
the  Intelligence  Corps  or  General  List,  there  were 
brought  in  during  the  period  of  my  command  some 
50  officers  direct  from  active  duty  with  divisions 
or  smaller  units,  to  hold  for  longer  or  shorter  per- 
iods appointments  in  the  General  Staff  branch  at 
G.H.Q.  .  .  .  The  constant  birth  of  new  ideas  has 
demanded  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care,  not  only 
to  ensure  that  no  device  or  suggestion  of  real  value 
should  be  overlooked  or  discouraged,  but  also  to 
regulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  specialist  and  pre- 
vent each  new  development  assuming  dimensions 
out  of  proportion  to  its  real  value.  As  the  result 
of  our  own  experience  and  that  of  the  French  dur- 
ing the  fighting  of  1915,  all  kinds  of  trench  weapons 
were  invented — bombs,  bomb  throwers,  mortars, 
and  even  such  instruments  as  trench  daggers.  In 
those  days,  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that 
the  war  would  be  finished  in  the  trenches,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  win  victories  in  the  trenches, 
themselves.  In  consequence,  rifle  shooting  was  for- 
gotten, and  was  fast  becoming  a  lost  art.  Similarly 
as  regards  artillery,  the  idea  of  dominating  and 
defeating  the  hostile  artillery  before  proceeding  to 
the  infantry  attack  was  considered  an  impossibility. 
Then  followed  the  experience  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme  in  1916,  which  showed  that  the  principles 
of  our  pre-war  training  were  as  sound  as  ever. 
That  autumn,  a  revival  of  old  methods  was  inau- 
gurated. Musketry  shooting  was  everywhere  carried 
out,  and  bayonet  fighting  was  taught  as  the  really 
certain  way  of  gaining  supremacy  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  At  the  same  time  .  .  .  the  greatest  care 
was  devoted  to  artillery  shooting,  as  well  as  to  the 
training  of  all  arms  for  open  fighting.  The  events 
of  the  next  two  years  fully  confirmed  the  lessons 
drawn  from  the  Battle  of  the  Somme.  In  short, 
the  longer  the  war  has  lasted  the  more  emphatically 
has  it  been  realized  that  our  original  organizations 
and  training  were  based  on  correct  principles.  The 
danger  of  altering  them  too  much,  to  deal  with 
some  temporary  phase,  has  been  greater  than  the 
risk  of  adjusting  them  too  little.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  organization  built  up  during  the 
war  for  the  training  of  our  Armies  can  be  gath- 
ered from  a  survey  of  the  different  schools  actually 
established.  In  the  Armies  important  schools  were 
maintained  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  infantry  and  artillery  in 
their  several  duties,  for  training  in  scouting,  ob- 
servation and  sniping,  in  the  use  of  trench  mortars, 
in  signalling,  musketry  and  bayonet  fighting,  anti- 
gas  precautions,  mining  and  defence  against  tanks. 
The  different  Corps  controlled  a  similar  series  of 
schools.  Added  to  these  were  the  special  schools  of 
the  Cavalry  Corps,  including  a  School  of  Equita- 
tion; the  Tank  Corps  Mechanical  School;  and  the 
different  courses  instituted  and  managed  by  divi- 
sions, which  were  largely  attended  whenever  the 
battle   situation   permitted. 

"Other  schools  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
General  Headquarters  provided  instruction  in  the 
machine  gun,  Lewis  gun,  and  light  mortar,  in  anti- 


aircraft gunnery,  in  observation  for  artillery,  in 
sound  ranging  and  flash  spotting,  wireless,  bridg- 
ing and  other  engineering  duties,  in  firing  and 
bombing  from  aeroplanes,  and  in  physical  and  re- 
creational training.  At  the  Base  depots,  big  train- 
ing and  reinforcement  camps  were  set  up  for  in- 
fantry, artillery,  cavalry,  engineers,  machine  gun- 
ners, cyclists,  tank  corps,  signal  and  gas  person- 
nel. Further,  a  regular  succession  of  Staff  officers 
and  others  were  sent  home  to  take  part  in  the 
various  schools  and  courses  established  in  England. 
In  the  course  of  the  past  year  it  was  found  de- 
sirable to  make  provision  for  the  more  thorough 
co-ordination  of  effort  among  these  various  schools, 
and  also  for  assisting  commanders,  especially  during 
battle  periods,  in  the  training  and  instruction  of 
such  troops  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  in  re- 
serve. For  this  purpose  an  Inspectorate  of  Train- 
ing was  established.  Training  and  organization 
must  always  go  hand-in-hand;  for  while  tactical 
considerations  dictate  the  organization  of  units  and 
methods  of  training,  upon  sound  tactical  organiza- 
tion and  training  depend  the  development  and  ef- 
fective employment  of  good  tactics." — Ibid. 

2.  UxiTED  States  Army. — "A  general  organiza- 
tion project  covering  as  far  as  possible  the  personnel 
of  all  combat,  staff,  and  administrative  units,  was 
forwarded  to  Washington  on  July  11.  This  was 
prepared  by  the  Operations  Section  of  my  staff 
and  adopted  in  joint  conference  with  the  War  De- 
partment Committee  then  in  France.  It  embodied 
my  conclusions  on  the  military  organization  and 
effort  required  of  America  after  a  careful  study  of 
French  and  British  experience.  In  forwarding  this 
project  I  state:  'It  is  evident  that  a  force  of  about 
1,000,000  is  the  smallest  unit  which  in  modern  war 
will  be  complete,  well-balanced,  and  independent 
fighting  organization.  However,  it  must  be  equally 
clear  that  the  adoption  of  this  size  force  as  a 
basis  of  study  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  maximum  force  which  should  be  sent 
to  or  which  will  be  needed  in  France.  It  is  taken 
as  the  force  which  may  be  expected  to  reach  France 
in  time  for  an  offensive  in  1918,  and  as  a  unit  and 
basis  of  organization.  Plans  for  the  future  should 
be  based,  especially  in  reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  artillery,  aviation,  and  other  material,  on  three 
times  this  force— i.e.,  at  least  3,000,000  men.'  With 
a  few  minor  changes,  this  project  remained  our 
guide  until  the  end.  While  this  general  organiza- 
tion project  provided  certain  Services  of  Supply 
troops,  which  were  an  integral  part  of  the  larger 
combat  units,  it  did  not  include  the  great  body  of 
troops  and  services  required  to  maintain  an  army 
overseas.  To  disembark  2,000,000  men,  move  them 
to  their  training  areas,  shelter  them,  handle  and 
store  the  quantities  of  supplies  and  equipment  they 
required,  called  for  an  extraordinary  and  immediate 
effort  in  construction.  To  provide  the  organization 
for  this  purpose,  a  project  for  engineer  services  of 
the  rear,  including  railways,  was  cabled  to  Wash- 
ington August  s,  1917,  followed  on  September  18, 
1917,  by  a  complete  service  of  the  rear  project, 
which  listed  item  by  item  the  troops  considered 
necessary  for  the  Services  of  Supply.  In  order 
that  the  War  Department  might  have  a  clear-cut 
program  to  follow  in  the  shijimcnt  of  personnel 
and  material  to  insure  the  gradual  building  up  of 
a  force  at  all  times  balanced  and  symmetrical,  a 
comprehensive  statement  was  prepared  covering  the 
order  in  which  the  troops  and  services  enumerated 
in  these  two  jiroject?  should  arrive.  This  schedule 
of  priority  of  shipments,  forwarded  to  the  War 
Department  on  October  7,  divided  the  initial  force 
called  for  by  the  two  projects  into  six  phases  cor- 
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responding  to  combatant  corps  of  six  divisions 
each.  The  importance  of  the  three  documents,  the 
jjeneral  orKani/ation  project,  the  service  of  the  rear 
project,  and  the  schedule  of  priority  of  shipments, 
should  be  emphasized,  because  they  formed  the 
basic  plan  for  providing  an  army  in  France  to- 
gether with  its  material  for  combat,  construction, 
and  supply. 

"The  organization  of  the  General  Staff  and  sup- 
ply services  was  one  of  the  first  matters  to  engage 
my  attention.  Our  situation  in  this  regard  was 
wholly  unlike  that  of  our  Allies.  The  French  Army 
was  at  home  and  in  close  touch  with  its  civil  gov- 
ernment and  war  department  agencies.  While  the 
British  were  organized  on  an  overseas  basis,  they 
were  within  easy  reach  of  their  base  of  supplies 
in  England.  Their  problems  of  supply  and  re- 
placement were  simple  as  compared  with  ours. 
Their  training  could  be  carried  out  at  home  with 
the  experience  of  the  front  at  hand,  while  our  troops 
must  be  sent  as  ships  were  provided  and  their  train- 
ing resumed  in  France  where  discontinued  in  the 
States.  Our  available  tonnage  was  inadequate  to 
meet  all  the  initial  demands,  so  that  priority  of  ma- 
terial for  combat  and  construction,  as  well  as  for 
supplies  that  could  not  be  purchased  in  Europe, 
must  be  established  by  those  whose  perspective 
included  all  the  services  and  who  were  familiar 
with  general  plans.  For  the  proper  direction  and 
cc-ordination  of  the  details  of  administration,  in- 
telligence, operations,  supply,  and  training,  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Army. 
The  functions  of  the  General  Staff  at  my  head- 
quarters were  finally  allotted  to  the  five  sections, 
each  under  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  as  follows: 
To  the  First,  or  Administrative  Section — ocean 
tonnage,  priority  of  overseas  shipments,  replace- 
ment of  men  and  animals,  organization  and  types  of 
equipment  for  troops,  billeting,  prisoners  of  war, 
military  police,  leaves  and  leave  areas,  welfare  work, 
and  amusements ;  to  the  Second,  or  Intelligence  Sec- 
tion^nformation  regarding  the  enemy,  including 
espionage  and  counter-espionage,  maps,  and  cen- 
sorship; to  the  Third,  or  Operations  Section — 
strategic  studies  and  plans  and  employment  of  com- 
bat troops;  to  the  Fourth  Section — co-ordination 
of  supply  services,  including  Construction,  Trans- 
portation, and  Medical  Departments,  and  control 
of  regulating  stations  for  supply;  to  the  Fifth,  or 
Training  Section — tactical  training,  schools,  prepa- 
ration of  tactical  manuals,  and  athletics.  The  same 
system  was  applied  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
command  down  to  include  divisions,  except  that  in 
corps  and  divisions  the  Fourth  Section  was  merged 
with  the  First  and  the  Fifth  Section  with  the  Third. 
As  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  grew,  it  was 
considered  advisable  that,  in  matters  of  procure- 
ment, transportation,  and  supply,  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  supply  services,  who  had  hitherto  been  un- 
der the  General  Staff  at  my  headquarters,  should 
be  placed  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
manding general.  Services  of  Supply.  At  General 
Headquarters,  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to  assist 
the  Chief  of  Staff  was  provided,  and  the  heads 
of  the  five  General  Staff  sections  became  Assistant 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  General  Staff  at  my  head- 
quarters thereafter  concerned  itself  with  the  broader 
phase  of  control.  Under  my  general  supervision 
and  pursuant  to  clearly  determined  policies,  the 
Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  co-ordinated  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  issued  instructions  and  gave  general  direc- 
tions to  the  great  combat  units  and  to  the  Services 
of  Supply,  keeping  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
manner  and  promptness  of  their  fulfillment.  Thus 
a  system  of  direct  responsibility  was  put  into  opera- 
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tion  which  contemplated  secrecy  in  preparation, 
prompt  decision  in  emergency  and  co-ordinate  ac- 
tion in  execution.  With  the  growth  of  our  forces 
the  demand  for  staff  ofticurs  rapidly  increased,  but 
the  available  number  of  officers  trained  for  staff 
duty  was  very  limited.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a 
General  Staff  college  was  organized  at  Langres  on 
November  28,  1917,  for  the  instruction  of  such 
ofticers  as  could  be  spared.  An  intensive  course 
of  study  of  three  months  was  prescribed,  embrac- 
ing the  details  of  our  staff  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, and  our  system  of  supply,  and  teach- 
ing the  combined  employment  of  all  arms  and 
services  in  combat.  Ofticers  were  carefully  chosen 
for  their  suitability  and,  considering  the  short  time 
available,  graduates  from  this  school  returned  well 
equipped  for  staff  duties  and  with  a  loyal  spirit 
of  common  service  much  accentuated.  The  staff 
College  carried  to  completion  four  courses  of  three 
months  each,  graduating  5.57  staff  officers. 

"Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Europe  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  methods  followed  by  our  Allies 
in  training  combat  troops.  Both  the  French  and 
British  maintained  continuously  a  great  system  of 
schools  and  training  centres,  which  provided  for 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  of  inex- 
perienced officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
These  centers  were  required  not  only  to  train  new 
troops,  but  to  prepare  officers  and  soldiers  for 
advancement  by  giving  them  a  short  course  in  the 
duties  of  their  new  grades.  These  school  systems 
made  it  possible  to  spread  rapidly  a  knowledge 
of  the  latest  methods  developed  by  experience  and 
at  the  same  time  counteract  false  notions.  A  simi- 
lar scheme  was  adopted  in  August,  191 7,  for  our 
[American]  Armies  in  which  the  importance  of 
teaching  throughout  our  forces  a  sound  fighting 
doctrine  of  our  own  was  emphasized.  It  provided 
for  troop  training  in  all  units  up  to  include  divi- 
sions. Corps  centers  of  instruction  for  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  unit  commanders  of  all  arms 
were  established.  These  centers  also  provided  special 
training  for  the  instructors  needed  at  corps  schools 
Base  training  centers  for  replacement  troops  and 
special  classes  of  soldiers,  such  as  cooks  and  me- 
chanics, were  designated.  The  army  and  corps 
schools  were  retained  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Training  Section,  General  Staff.  The  schools 
mentioned  graduated  21,330  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers and  13,916  officers.  Particular  care  was  taken 
to  search  the  ranks  for  the  most  promising  soldiers, 
in  order  to  develop  leaders  for  the  command  of 
platoons  and  companies.  There  were  graduated 
from  these  candidate  schools  in  France  10,976 
soldiers.  It  was  planned  to  have  22,000  infantrymen 
under  instruction  by  January  i,  1919,  graduating 
5,000  to  6,000  each  month.  In  addition,  there  were 
to  be  graduated  monthly  800  artillerymen,  400  en- 
gineers, and  200  signal-men,  making  a  total  of 
about  7,000  soldiers  each  month.  Prior  to  Novem- 
ber 14,  1918,  12,732  soldiers  were  commissioned  as 
officers.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  such  a  system 
is  ideal,  but  it  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  demand  for  efficiency  and  the  imperative  and 
immediate  necessity  for  trained  replacement  officers. 
Every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  experience  of 
our  Allies  in  training  officers.  It  was  early  recom- 
mended to  the  War  Department  that  French  and 
British  officers  be  asked  for  to  assist  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  troops  in  the  United  States.  Pending  the 
organization  of  our  own  schools,  a  large  number  of 
our  officers  were  sent  to  centers  of  instruction  of 
the  Allied  armies.  The  training  of  our  earlier 
divisions  was  begun  in  close  association  with  the 
French  divisions.  .  .  .  Recommendations  were  cabled 
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to  Washington  emphasizing  the  importance  of  target 
practice  and  musketry  training,  and  recommending 
that  instruction  in  open  warfare  be  made  the  mis- 
sion of  troops  in  the  United  States,  while  the  train- 
ing in  trench  warfare  so  far  as  necessary  be  con- 
ducted in  France.  Succeeding  divisions,  whether 
serving  temporarily  with  the  British  or  French, 
were  trained  as  thus  indicated.  The  assistance  of 
the  French  units  was  limited  to  demonstrations, 
and,  in  the  beginning,  French  instructors  taught  the 
use  of  French  arms  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  elementary  trench  warfare  problems.  Assuming 
that  divisions  would  arrive  with  their  basic  train- 
ing completed  in  the  United  States,  one  month  was 
allotted  for  the  instruction  of  small  units  from 
battalions  down,  a  second  month  of  experience  in 
quiet  sectors  by  battalions,  and  a  third  month  for 
field  practice  in  open  warfare  tactics  by  division, 
including  artillery.  Unfortunately  many  divisions 
did  not  receive  the  requisite  amount  of  systematic 
training  before  leaving  the  States  and  complete 
preparation  of  such  units  for  battle  was  thus  often 
seriously  delayed.  The  system  of  training  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  combat  efficiency  of  our 
troops  by  its  determined  insistence  upon  an  offen- 
sive doctrine  and  upon  training  in  warfare  of  move- 
ment. Instruction  which  had  hitherto  been  hap- 
hazard, varying  with  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
inexperienced  commanding  officers  and  indifferent 
instructors,  was  brought  under  a  system  based  on 
correct  principles.  Approved  and  systematic  methods 
were  maintained  and  enforced  by  the  continual 
presents  of  members  of  the  Training  Sections  with 
the  troops  both  during  the  training  period  and  in 
campaign." — General  J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report, 
Sept.  I,  1919. 

(i)  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. — "The 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  abbreviated  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  the  present 
year  [1918]  to  meet  a  national  miHtary  emergency. 
Our  country  needed  thousands  of  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  for  her  new  armies  and 
she  needed  them  in  a  hurry,  in  fact  in  such  a  hurry 
that  she  could  no  longer  depend  entirely  upon  the 
methods  of  selection  and  training  previously  worked 
out  by  the  War  Department.  In  this  emergency 
that  department  through  its  speciahsts  and  educa- 
tional advisers  worked  out  the  plan  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  in  which  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment the  educational  facihties  of  over  500  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  preliminary  and  funda- 
mental training  of  the  officers  so  sorely  needed.  These 
institutions  were  also  to  be  the  selecting  agencies 
which  were  to  help  pick  out  the  individuals  fitted 
for  the  more  intensive  education  and  training  needed 
in  the  development  of  both  non-commissioned  and 
commissioned  officers.  Men  not  fitted  either  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  or  to  enter  officer  training  schools 
and  men  who  did  not  happen  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  sciences  of  decided  value  to  the  war  department 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  cantonments  at  specified 
times.  Such  was  the  general  aim  and  function  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  organization  began  to  take 
shape  in  September  and  actually  came  into  being 
in  October.  Able-bodied  male  students  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  S.  A.  T.  C.  colleges  and  universities 
became  soldiers,  ...  in  the  pay  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
under  all  of  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department. 
To  be  sure  they  were  a  peculiar  type  of  soldier. 
While  their  fellows  at  the  cantonments  were  spend- 
ing all  of  their  time  in  military  practise  and  theory, 
these  men  spent  but  eleven  hours  per  week  in  drill 
and  study  of  tactics  and  forty-two  hours  per  week 
in  the  study  of  subjects  such  as  military  law  and 
practise,  military  hygiene  and  sanitation,  map  mak- 


ing and  surveying,  war  aims  and  issues,  accounting, 
business  management,  economics,  EngUsh,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  physics, 
psychology,  political  science  and  international  law, 
history,  engineering,  pharmacy  and  medicine.  In 
fact  the  student  soldiers  enrolled  in  practically  all 
of  the  subjects  of  the  college  curriculum  which  have 
a  vital  relation  to  modern  life.  Furthermore,  the 
soldier  student  carried  about  the  same  number  of 
hours  of  college  work  as  the  former  civilian 
students.  .  .  .  The  educational  direction  of  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Special  Training  of  the  War  Department 
which  previously  had  been  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion and  special  training  of  the  men  needed  in  the 
many  vocations  now  included  in  the  modern  army 
and  just  as  essential  to  its  success  as  are  the  purely 
miUtary  activities.  This  committee  had  had  charge 
of  the  training  in  educational  institutions  of  elec- 
tricians, mechanics,  carpenters,  auto  repair  men, 
cooks,  etc.,  for  the  army.  These  vocational  student 
soldiers  were  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee in  institutions  selected  because  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  teaching  the  trade  or  trades 
they  were  called  upon  to  teach.  Uncle  Sam  also 
supervised  the  feeding  and  housing  of  these  student 
soldiers  who  were  drilled  by  U.  S.  A.  officers  in 
charge  of  the  units  and  were  given  instruction  in 
the  aims  and  issues  of  the  war  by  experts  specially 
chosen  for  the  work.  When  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  units  of  collegiate  soldiers,  the  col- 
legiate units  of  the  corps  became  known  as  the 
Collegiate  Section,  or  Section  A  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C, 
while  the  vocational  units  were  then  referred  to  as 
the  Vocational  Division,  or  Section  B  of  the  S.  A, 
T.  C.  In  both  sections  the  men  received  military 
instruction  and  drill  and  in  addition  spent  the 
major  portion  of  their  time  either  in  mastering 
the  science  and  skill  of  a  vocation  or  in  gaining 
control  of  knowledge  which  will  be  of  service  to 
themselves  and  their  country.  Such  was  the  mili- 
tary, educational  and  vocational  work  of  the  army 
which  was  being  accomplished  through  military 
officers  and  selected  educational  institutions  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  of  the  War  Department  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  November  eleventh  found 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training 
and  the  institutions  working  under  its  direction  in 
the  midst  of  the  world's  greatest  educational  ex- 
periment."— A.  M.  Stowe,  S.  A.  T.  C.  idea,  a  possi- 
ble solution  of  some  of  the  social  and  military 
problems  of  democracy  (School  and  Society,  Dec. 
28,  1918,  pp.  758-760). 

Also  in:  A.  Meiklejohn,  Colleges  and  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  (Nation,  Dec.  7,  1918,  pp.  697-698). — Fare- 
well to  S.  A.  T.  C.  (Survey,  Dec.  21,  1918,  p.  378). 

(ii)  Training  in  mechanical  work. — "In  the  early 
fall  of  1917  .  .  .  the  Army  and  the  Navy  called 
upon  the  Federal  [Vocational]  Board  for  help  in 
providing  trained  men  especially  needed  in  various 
technical  Hnes.  The  first  war  service  of  the  Board 
in  response  to  this  appeal  was  the  compilation  by 
its  staff  of  experts  of  courses  of  instruction  for 
emergency  use  in  war  training.  These  included 
courses  for  radio  and  buzzer  operations;  shipbuild- 
ing courses  for  shipyard  workers;  mechanical  and 
technical  training  for  enlisted  men  (Air  Division, 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps)  ;  training  for  motor-truck 
drivers  and  chauffeurs;  and  courses  for  machine- 
ship  occupations,  blacksmitTiing,  sheet-metal  work- 
ing and  pipe  fitting,  electricians,  telephone  and 
telegraph  repairmen,  linemen  and  cable  splicers,  gas- 
engine,  motor-car  and  motorcycle  repairmen,  oxy- 
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acetylene  welders,  airplane-engine  mechanics,  air- 
plane woodworkers,  rifjgers  and  sheet-metal  workers. 
The  War  Training  Division  of  the  Federal  Board 
reported  that  on  June  15,  lOiS,  12,000  men  had 
already  been  trained  through  these  courses  and 
graduated  into  various  branches  of  the  service,  6,000 
of  them  in  mechanical  lines,  5,000  in  radio  and 
buzzer  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  merchant 
marine,  and  1,000  in  clerical  occupations  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  This  represents  the  work  of 
the  various  states  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Board  and  using  its  courses.  The  War  De- 
partment Committee  on  Education  and  Social 
Training  reported  7,066  men  in  training  on  these 
courses  in  April,  1018,  10,685  in  May,  and  26,666 
in  June.  Contracts  in  force  provided  for  the  train- 
ing of  100,000  men  during  iqiS  in  special  lines 
from  the  courses  of  the  Federal  Board.  This  was 
training  under  military  control,  found  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Army;  in  addition, 
training  was  given  in  voluntary  classes  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Board.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, the  returns  for  May,  1918,  showed  5,370  in 
radio  classes,  2,508  in  mechanical  classes,  and  some 
hundreds  in  other  branches.  The  whole  lot  of  stu- 
dent soldiers,  however,  were  using  the  courses  of  the 
Federal  Board.  By  November  11,  1918,  at  the  close 
of  hostilities,  the  Federal  Board  had  promoted  the 
training  of  19,604  radio  operators,  not  less  than 
5,GOO  of  whom  were  inducted  into  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  Army.  Absolute  figures  cannot  be  given, 
but  all  the  evidence  points  to  an  equal  number 
for  the  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.  More- 
over, several  thousand  other  men  received  training 
which  was  utilized  in  corps  service  in  some  phase 
of  radio  operation  or  repair.  Through  state  de- 
partments for  vocational  education  the  Federal 
Board  prepared  for  service  in  mechanical  occupa- 
tions in  the  Army  14,590  men  trained  in  evening 
classes,  and  established  with  the  War  Department 
a  system  of  identification,  certification,  and  assign- 
ment to  service  where  their  skill  could  be  utilized. 
The  total  enrollment  in  training  classes  was  34,293, 
by  occupations  as  follows:  radio,  19,694;  auto  me- 
chanics, including  gas-engine  repair  men,  4,367; 
auto  and  truck  drivers,  1,353;  machinists,  1,290; 
woodworkers,  436;  electricians,  816;  airplane 
workers,  462;  oxy-acetylene  welders,  613;  sheet- 
metal  workers,  209;  blacksmiths,  310;  mechanical 
draftsmen,  573;  and  other  courses,  4,170,  which  in- 
cluded photography,  topographical  draftsmen,  con- 
crete workers,  shoemaking,  veterinary  science,  horse- 
shoeing, paper  work,  and  army  cooks." — G.  Harris, 
Redemption  of  the  disabled,  pp.  163-166. — See  also 
Education:  Modern  developments:  20th  century: 
United  States:  Illiteracy. 

3.  French  Army.  See  Military  organization: 
26. 

4.  German  Army.  See  Military  organization: 
29. 

5.  Italian  Army.  See  Military  organization: 
34. 

6.  Russian  Army.  See  Military  organization: 
39. 

(c)  Ordnance  and  other  departments. — United 
States  armv. — "Our  entry  into  the  war  found  us 
with  few  of  the  auxiliaries  necessary  for  its  conduct 
in  the  modern  sense.  The  task  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  supplying  artillery  was  especially 
difficult.  In  order  to  meet  our  requirements  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  we  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
French  Government  to  supply  us  with  the  artillery 
equipment  of  75's,  iS5-millimeter  howitzers,  and 
155  G.  P.  F.  guns  from  their  own  factories  for 
thirty   divisions.     The   wisdom  of   this  course   was 


fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  although  we 
soon  began  the  manufacture  of  these  classes  of 
guns  at  home,  there  were  no  guns  of  American 
manufacture  of  the  calibres  mentioned  on  our  front 
at  the  date  of  the  armistice.  The  only  guns  of 
these  types  produced  at  home  which  reached  France 
before  the  cessation  of  hostilities  were  109  75  mili- 
meter  guns.  In  addition,  24  8-inch  howitzers  from 
the  United  States  reached  our  lines  and  were  in 
use  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Eight  14-inch 
naval  guns  of  American  manufacture  were  set  up 
on  railroad  mounts,  and  most  of  these  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  the  Meusc-.^rgonne  front 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Admiral  Plunkett  of 
the  navy.' — J.  J.  Pershing,  Final  report,  Sept.  i, 
1919. — See  also  Ordnance:   20th  century. 

1.  Avi.ATioN. — "In  aviation,  we  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  our  allies,  and  here  again  the  French 
Government  came  to  our  aid  until  our  own  program 
could  be  set  under  way.  From  time  to  time  we 
obtained  from  the  French  such  airplanes  for  train- 
ing personnel  as  they  could  provide.  Without  go- 
ing into  a  complete  discussion  of  aviation  material, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  obtained  equipment  even  for 
training.  As  for  up-to-date  combat  airplanes,  the 
development  at  home  was  slow,  and  we  had  to  rely 
upon  the  French  who  provided  us  with  a  total  of 
2,676  pursuit,  observation,  and  bombing  machines. 
The  first  airplanes  received  from  home  arrived  in 
May,  and  altogether  we  received  1,379  planes  of 
the  De  Haviland  type.  The  first  American  squadron 
completely  equipped  by  American  production,  in- 
cluding airplanes,  crossed  the  German  lines  on  Aug. 
7,  1918.  As  to  our  aviators,  many  of  whom  trained 
with  our  allies,  it  can  be  said  that  they  had  no 
superiors  in  daring  and  in  fighting  ability.  During 
the  battles  of  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  our 
aviators  excelled  all  others.  They  have  left  a 
record  of  courageous  deeds  that  will  ever  remain  a 
brilliant  page  in  the  annals  of  our  army." — Ibid. — 
See  above:  IV.  Aviation. 

2.  Tanks. — "In  the  matter  of  tanks,  we  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  both  the  French  and  the 
English.  Here,  however,  we  were  less  fortunate 
for  the  reason  that  our  allies  barely  had  sufficient 
tanks  to  meet  their  own  requirements.  While  our 
Tank  Corps  had  limited  opportunity,  its  fine  per- 
sonnel responded  gallantly  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion and  showed  courage  of  the  highest  order. 
We  had  one  oattalion  of  heavy  tanks  engaged  on 
the  English  front.  On  our  own  front  we  had  only 
the  light  tanks,  and  the  number  available  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  last  great  assault  of  Nov.  i  [see 
World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  w;  x;  y] 
was  reduced  to  sixteen  as  a  result  of  the  previous 
hard  fighting  in  the  Meuse-Argonne." — Ibid. — See 
also  Tanks. 

3.  Chemical  Warfare. — "The  chemical  warfare 
service  represented  another  entirely  new  departure 
in  this  war.  It  included  many  specialists  from  civil 
life.  With  personnel  at  a  high  order,  it  developed 
rapidly  into  one  of  our  most  efficient  auxiliary 
services.  While  the  early  employment  of  gas  was 
in  the  form  of  clouds  launched  from  special  pro- 
jectors, its  use  later  on  in  the  war  was  virtually 
by  means  of  gas  shells  fired  by  the  light  artillery. 
One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  chemical 
warfare  service  was  to  insure  the  equipment  of 
our  troops  with  a  safe  and  comfortable  mask  and 
the  instruction  of  the  personnel  in  the  use  of  this 
protector." — Ibid. 

4.  Medical  and  sanitary  conditions. — "The  gen- 
eral health  of  our  armies  under  conditions  strange 
and  adverse  in   many   ways  to   our  American   ex- 
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perience  and  mode  of  life  was  marvelously  good. 
The  proportionate  number  of  men  incapacitated 
from  other  causes  than  battle  casualties  and  injuries 
was  low.  Of  all  deaths  in  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  (to  September  i,  1919)  totaling 
81,141,  there  were  killed  in  action,  35,556;  died 
of  wounds  received  in  battle,  15,130;  other  wounds 
and  injuries,  5,669;  and  died  of  disease,  24,786. 
Therefore,  but  little  over  two-sevenths  the  total 
loss  of  life  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
was  caused  by  disease.  Our  armies  suffered  from 
the  communicable  diseases  that  usually  affect  troops. 
Only  two  diseases  .  .  .  caused  temporarily  exces- 
sive sick  rates,  epidemic  diarrhoea  and  influenza, 
and  of  these  influenza  only,  due  to  the  fatal  com- 
plicating pneumonia,  caused  a  serious  rise  in  the 
death  rate.  Both  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  our 
Allies  and  enemies  and  in  the  civihan  population 
of  Europe.  Venereal  disease  has  been  with  us 
always,  but  the  control  was  successful  to  a  degree 
never  before  attained  in  our  armies,  or  in  any  other 
army.  It  has  been  truly  remarkable  when  the 
environment  in  which  our  men  hved  is  appreciated. 
The  incidence  of  venereal  disease  varied  between  30 
and  60  per  thousand  per  annum,  averaging  under 
40.  Up  to  September,  1919,  all  troops  sent  home 
were  free  from  venereal  disease.  The  low  percentage 
was  due  largely  to  the  fine  character  of  men  com- 
posing our  armies.  Hospitalization  represented  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  of  the  medical 
problems  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Th^t  the  needs  were  always  met  and  that  there 
was  always  a  surplus  of  several  thousand  beds,  were 
results  of  great  effort  and  the  use  of  all  possible 
expedients  to  make  the  utmost  of  resources  avail- 
able. The  maximum  number  of  patients  in  hospital 
on  any  one  day  was  193,026,  on  November  12,  1919. 
Evacuation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  was  another 
difficult  problem,  especially  during  the  battle 
periods.  The  total  number  of  men  evacuated  in 
the  Zone  of  the  Armies  was  214467,  of  whom  11,281 
were  sent  in  hospital  trains  to  base  ports.  The 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  sent  to  the  United 
States  up  to  November  11,  1918,  was  14,000.  Since 
the  Armistice,  103,028  patients  have  been  sent  to 
the  United  States.  The  army  and  the  Medical 
Department  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  leading  physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  in 
all  branches  of  medicine  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  brought  the  most  skilful  talent 
of  the  world  to  the  relief  of  our  sick  and  wounded. 
The  Army  Nurse  Corps  deserves  more  than  passing 
comment.  These  women,  working  tirelessly  and 
devotedly,  shared  the  burden  of  the  day  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  the  men,  many  of  them  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  dangers  of  the  battle  front." — 
Ibid. — See  also  Medical  Science:  1914-1918. 

5.  Records,  personnel  and  mail  service. — "New 
problems  confronted  the  Adjutant  General's  De- 
partment in  France.  Our  great  distance  from  home 
necessitated  records,  data  and  executive  machinery 
to  represent  the  War  Department  as  well  as  our 
forces  in  France.  Unusually  close  attention  was 
paid  to  individual  records.  Never  before  have  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  reports  been  so  strictly 
insisted  upon.  Expedients  had  to  be  adopted 
whereby  the  above  requirements  could  be  met  with- 
out increasing  the  record  and  correspondence  work 
of  combat  units.  The  organization  had  to  be 
elastic  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  force  main- 
tained in  Europe.  A  Statistical  Division  was  or- 
ganized to  collect  data  regarding  the  special  qualifi- 
cations of  all  officers  and  to  keep  an  up-to-date 
record  of  the  location,  duties,  health  and  status  of 
every  officer  and  soldier,  nurse,  and  field  clerk  and 


civilian  employee,  as  well  as  the  location  and 
strength  of  organizations.  The  Central  Records  Of- 
fice at  Bourges  received  reports  from  the  battle 
front,  evacuation  and  base  hospitals,  convalescent- 
leave  areas,  reclassification  camps  and  base  ports,  and 
prepared  for  transmission  to  the  War  Department 
reports  of  individual  casualties.  Each  of  the  299,599 
casualties  was  considered  as  an  individual  case.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  the  men  classed  as  'miss- 
ing in  action'  reduced  the  number  from  14,000  at 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  to  22  on  August  31, 
1919.  In  addition  to  printing  and  distributing  all 
orders  from  General  Headquarters,  the  Adjutant 
General's  Department  had  charge  of  the  delivery 
and  collection  of  official  mail  and  finally  of  all 
mail.  The  Motor  Dispatch  Service  operated  20 
courier  routes,  over  2,300  miles  of  road,  for  the 
quick  dispatch  and  delivery  of  official  communica- 
tions. After  July  i,  191S,  the  Military  Postal  Ex- 
press Service  was  organized  to  handle  all  mail,  of- 
ficial and  personal,  and  operated  169  fixed  and 
mobile  post  offices  and  a  railway  post-office  service. 
While  every  effort  was  exerted  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory mail  service,  frequent  transfers  of  indi- 
viduals, especially  during  the  hurried  skeletonizing 
of  certain  combat  divisions,  numerous  errors  in 
addresses,  hasty  handling  and  readdressing  of  mail 
by  regimental  and  company  clerks  in  the  Zone  of 
Operations,  and  other  conditions  incident  to  the 
continuous  movement  of  troops  in  battle,  made 
the  distribution  of  mail  an  exceedingly  difficult 
problem." — Ibid. 

6.  Inspectton-discipllne. — "The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Department,  acting  as  an  independent  agency 
not  responsible  for  the  matters  under  its  observa- 
tion, made  inspections  and  special  investigations 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  commanders  informed 
of  local  conditions.  The  inspectors  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  determine  the  manner  in  which  orders 
were  being  carried  out,  in  an  effort  to  perfect 
discipline  and  team  play.  The  earnest  behef  of 
every  member  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause  was  productive  of  a  form  of 
self-imposed  discipline  among  our  soldiers  which 
must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  development  of 
this  war,  a  fact  which  materially  aided  us  to  or- 
ganize and  employ  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  the  extraordinar>'  fighting  machine  de- 
veloped in  France.  Our  troops  generally  were 
strongly  imbued  with  an  offensive  spirit  essential 
to  success.  The  veteran  divisions  had  acquired  not 
only  this  spirit,  but  the  other  elements  of  fine 
discipline.  In  highly  trained  divisions,  commanders 
of  all  grades  operate  according  to  a  definite  system 
calculated  to  concentrate  their  efforts  where  the 
enemy  is  weakest.  Straggling  is  practically  elimi- 
nated; the  infantry,  skillful  in  fire  action  and  the 
employment  of  cover,  gains  with  a  minimum  of 
casualties;  the  battalion,  with  all  of  its  accompany- 
ing weapons,  works  smoothly  as  a  team  in  which 
the  parts  automatically  assist  each  other;  the 
artillery  gives  the  infantry  close  and  continuous 
support;  and  unforeseen  situations  are  met  by 
prompt  and  energetic  action.  This  war  has  only 
confirmed  the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  less  ex- 
perienced divisions,  while  aggressive,  were  lacking 
in  the  ready  skill  of  habit.  They  were  capable  of 
powerful  blows,  but  their  blows  were  apt  to  be 
awkward — teamwork  was  often  not  well  under- 
stood. Flexible  and  resourceful  divisions  cannot  be 
created  by  a  few  mananivres  or  by  a  few  months' 
association  of  their  elements.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  the  keen  intelligence,  the  endurance,  the 
willingness,  and  enthusiasm  displayed  in  the  train- 
ing area,  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield,  the  successful 
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results  we   obtained  so   quickly   would  have   been 
utterly   impossible." — Ibid. 

7.  Military  Justice. — "The  commanders  of 
armies,  corps,  divisions,  separate  brij^ades,  and  cer- 
tain territorial  districts,  were  empowered  to  appoint 
general  courts-martial.  Each  of  these  commanders 
had  on  his  staff  an  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department,  whose  duty  it  was  to  render 
legal  advice  and  to  assist  in  the  prompt  trial  and 
just  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  serious  infrac- 
tions of  discipline.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  serious  breaches  of  discipline  were  rare, 
considering  the  number  of  troops.  This  was  due 
to  the  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  In 
the  period  of  relaxation  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  infractions  of  discipline  were  naturally 
more  numerous,  but  not  even  then  was  the  number 
of  trials  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  force  as  is  usual  in  our  service.  It  was 
early  realized  that  many  of  the  peace-time  methods 
of  punishment  were  not  the  best  for  existing  con- 
ditions. In  the  early  part  of  iqi8  it  was  decided 
that  the  award  of  dishonorable  discharge  of  soldiers 
convicted  of  an  offense  involving  moral  turpitude 
would  not  be  contemplated  except  in  the  most 
serious  cases.  To  remove  these  soldiers  temporarily 
from  their  organizations,  division  commanders  were 
authorized  to  form  provisional  temporary  detach- 
ments to  which  such  soldiers  could  be  attached. 
These  detachments  were  retained  with  their  bat- 
talions so  that  offenders  would  not  escape  the 
dangers  and  hardships  to  which  their  comrades 
were  subjected.  Wherever  their  battalion  was  en- 
gaged, whether  in  front-line  trenches  or  in  back 
areas,  these  men  were  required  to  perform  hard 
labor.  Only  in  emergency  were  they  permitted  to 
engage  in  combat.  Soldiers  in  these  disciplinary 
battalions  were  made  to  understand  that  if  they 
acquitted  themselves  well  they  would  be  restored 
to  full  duty  with  their  organizations.  All  officers 
exercising  disciplinary  powers  were  imbued  with 
the  purpose  of  these  instructions  and  carried  them 
into  effect.  So  that  nearly  all  men  convicted  of 
military  offenses  in  combat  divisions  remained  with 
their  organizations  and  continued  to  perform  their 
duty  as  soldiers.  Many  redeemed  themselves  by 
rendering  valiant  service  in  action  and  were  re- 
leased from  the  further  operation  of  their  sen- 
tences. To  have  the  necessary  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  whole  unit,  courts-martial  for  serious  offenses 
usually  imposed  sentences  considerably  heavier  than 
would  have  been  awarded  in  peace  times.  Except 
where  the  offender  earned  remission  at  the  front, 
these  sentences  stood  during  hostilities.  At  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  reduce  outstanding  sentences  to  the  standards 
of  peace  time." — Ibid. — See  also  Military  law. 

8.  Provost  Marshal. — "On  July  20,  1917,  a 
Provost  Marshal  General  was  appointed  with  station 
in  Paris,  and  later  the  department  was  organized 
as  an  administrative  service  with  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  functioning  under  the  first  section. 
General  Staff.  The  department  was  developed  into 
four  main  sections — the  military  police  corps  which 
served  with  divisions,  corps,  and  armies,  and  in 
the  sections  of  the  service  of  supply ;  the  prisoner 
of  war  escort  companies,  the  criminal  investigation 
department,  and  the  circulation  department.  It 
was  not  until  1918  that  the  last-mentioned  depart- 
ment became  well  trained  and  efficient.  On  Oct. 
IS,  1918,  the  strength  of  the  corps  was  increased 
to  I  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  and  Provost  Marshals  for 
armies,  corps,  and  divisions  were  provided.     The 


military  police  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  developed  into  one  of  the  most  striking 
bodies  of  men  in  Europe.  Wherever  the  American 
soldier  went,  there  our  military  police  were  on 
duty.  They  controlled  traffic  in  the  battle  zone, 
in  all  villages  occupied  by  American  troops,  and 
in  many  cities  through  which  our  traffic  flowed; 
they  maintained  order,  so  far  as  the  American 
soldiers  were  concerned,  throughout  France  and  in 
portions  of  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  occupied 
Germany.  Their  smart  appearance  and  military 
bearing  and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  duties  left  an  excellent  impression 
of  the  typical  American  on  all  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact." — Ibid. 

(d)  Canadian  Forestry  Corps. — i.  Formation 
OF  THE  CORPS. — "When  in  February,  19 16,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  shortage  of  ships,  increased  by  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  the  Allies,  engaged  the  still 
more  urgent  attention  of  the  British  Government, 
the  British  Authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue 
a  Proclamation  restricting  imports.  Timber,  of 
which  over  six  million  tons  was  imported  by  Great 
Britain  in  1916,  was  one  of  the  commodities  es- 
pecially designated  for  substantial  reduction.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
therefore  cabled  to  the  Governor-General  for 
Canada  .  .  .  and  asked  if  a  Battalion  of  lumber- 
men could  be  recruited  quickly  and  sent  Overseas 
to  exploit  the  forests  of  Britain.  The  224th  Ca- 
nadian Forestry  Battalion  was  thereupon  organised 
without  delay,  and  in  April  the  first  draft  of  'the 
Battalion  landed  in  England.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing month  it  was  producing  sawn  lumber  at  Vir- 
ginia Water  Camp,  Surrey.  That  is  to  say,  in 
less  than  three  months  from  the  date  the  British 
Government  sent  its  first  request  to  Ottawa,  the 
224th  Battalion  was  recruited,  despatched  to  Eng- 
land with  its  machinery,  had  built  its  first  mill, 
and  delivered  lumber  to  the  Imperial  Authorities. 
Other  detachments  were  operating  in  various  places 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  eventual  strength 
of  the  battalion  was  1,609  all  ranks.  The  224th 
BattaHon  was  the  nucleus  of  the  substantial  force 
of  Canadian  lumbermen  which  followed,  and  later 
formed  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps,  a  Corps  that 
by  its  zeal  and  ingenuity  extended  the  exploitation 
of  the  timber  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
furnishing  timber  for  four  Armies — those  of  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  thus  ma- 
terially contributing  to  the  attainment  of  Victory. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  224th  Battalion  the 
Dominion  Gevernment  received  another  cable  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  stating 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  desired  to  express 
keen  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  raising  the  224th  Battalion,  but 
that  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  timber  was  still 
causing  serious  concern,  and  that  the  acute  short- 
age of  transportation  necessitated  a  more  rapid 
exploitation  of  the  timber  reserves  of  the  Allied 
Countries.  The  French  Government  had  placed 
certain  forests  in  France  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Authorities,  and  the  cablegram  concluded: 
'His  Majesty's  Government  again  turns  to  Canada 
for  assistance.'  The  formation  of  the  238th  Ca- 
nadian Forestry  Battalion,  which  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  September,  1916,  was  the  immediate  answer 
to  the  appeal.  In  the  meantime  the  forests  in 
France  offered  for  exploitation,  had  been  inspected 
and  reported  on  favourably,  and  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  Canadian  Forestry  operations  to  the 
Western  Front.  Authority  was  granted  in  Oc- 
tober, 1916,  for  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Corps,  and  Major-General  Alexander  Mc- 
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Dougall,  C.B.  (then  Lieut. -Colonel  Commanding 
the  224th  Battalion),  was  appointed  in  Command 
of  the  Corps  and  Canadian  Director  of  the  Timber 
Operations  for  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
two  Forestry  Battalions  in  England  at  the  time 
then  became  a  part  of  the  Corps,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  all  Forestry  Units  and  details  on  ar- 
riving in  England  from  Canada,  should  be  absorbed 
by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps.  Following  the 
organisation  of  the  Corps,  arrangements  were  made 
at  once  for  the  purchase  of  sufficient  machinery 
and  equipment  in  Canada  for  saw  mills,  etc.,  to 
employ  at  least  10,000  men.  This  pohcy  was  later 
proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  wise  one,  for  the 
shipping  problem  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
plexing, the  British  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
still  further  reductions  in  imports  were  absolutely 
imperative.  He  declared  that  timber  imports 
would  have  to  bear  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  re- 
duction decided  upon,  as  three  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  shipping  could  thereby  be  saved.  In  the 
interval  of  the  few  weeks  that  elapsed  between 
the  British  Prime  Minister's  announcement  and  the 
putting  into  effect  of  the  new  regulations,  some 
of  the  Canadian  machinery  had  been  delivered  in 
England  and  the  remainder  was  on  the  water  en 
route.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  expeditious  action 
of  the  Canadian  Authorities  it  is  estimated  that 
there  would  have,  unquestionably,  been  a  serious 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  machinery." — Overseas 
military  forces  of  Canada  {Report  of  the  Ministry, 
1918,  pp.  363-371). 

2.  Operations  in  France. — "By  December,  1916, 
there  was  a  small  force  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps  operating  in  France  at  Bois  Normand.  This 
was  the  advance  guard  of  the  big  force  soon  to 
follow.  The  first  headquarters  were  at  Conches 
(Eure).  Here  Group  Headquarters,  divided  into 
two  districts,  were  subsequently  established.  By 
June,  1918,  there  were  three  other  groups  operating, 
one  known  as  the  Jura  Group,  one  as  the  Bordeaux 
Group,  and  the  other  as  the  Marne  Group,  each 
with  two  District  Headquarters.  The  work  of  the 
Corps  extended  over  a  wide  area  of  France,  reach- 
ing out  almost  to  the  frontiers  of  three  countries — 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  Corps 
Headquarters  for  France  were  established  at  Paris- 
Plage,  not  far  from  Boulogne.  There  was  an  office 
in  Paris,  which  served  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  various  District  and  Group  Headquarters.  The 
Corps  Supply  Depot  for  Technical  Equipment  was 
at  Havre.  When  hostilities  ended  there  were  56 
Companies  working  in  the  war  zone  on  the  Western 
Front,  of  which  13  were  German  Prisoners  of  War 
Companies,  with  a  combined  strength  of  19,162. 
Five  of  the  Canadian  Companies  were  then  en- 
gaged exclusively  on  technical  work  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Air  Force,  and  two  for  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  This  work  consisted  of  clearing  sites  and 
effecting  the  necessary  grading,  levelling,  and  drain- 
ing, in  short,  preparing  the  aerodromes  completely 
with  the  exception  of  the  erection  of  the  hangars. 
That  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
was  appreciated  by  the  Independent  Air  Force  is 
attested  by  the  following  letter  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Officer  Commanding  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  dated 
October  21,  1918:  'I  am  commanded  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Army 
Council  learns  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Minis- 
try that  a  letter  conveying  high  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  for  Independent  Air  Force  by  your 
Corps  has  been  sent  to  you  on  the  12th  inst.'  A 
similar  appreciation  was  received  from  the  Royal 
Air   Force.     In  all   the   operations  in   France,  Ca- 


nadian methods  were,  as  far  as  possible,  applied  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  forests,  but  the  best  means 
of  transporting  logs  from  the  wood  to  the  mills, 
and  the  finished  product  to  the  distributing  centres, 
constituted  difficult  problems  to  solve.  .  .  .  The 
Canadian  Forestry  Corps  had  to  build  elaborate 
systems  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  railways  in 
almost  every  zone  of  its  activities." — Ibid.,  pp.  364- 
366. 

3.  Winter  methods. — "In  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  Jura  and  Vosges,  however,  the  tem- 
perature and  snowfall  in  the  winter  months  were 
about  the  same  as  in  Northern  Ontario,  so  that 
Canadian  methods  were  adopted  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  these  forests  during  the  winter  weather. 
But  the  operations  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
in  France  were  by  no  means  confined  to  stationary 
camps  a  long  way  in  the  rear  of  the  front  line. 
Frequently  companies  had  to  establish  mills  in 
woods,  or  small  limits,  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  forward  positions  in  order  to  meet  an 
urgent  demand  for  material  at  some  particular 
point.  Often,  too,  the  work  was  carried  out  at 
considerable  risk  to  personnel  and  equipment,  and 
the  quick  transfer  of  portable  mills  had  at  times 
to  be  made.  The  record  transfer  was  in  the  case 
of  a  mill  where  the  last  log  was  sawn  at  9  o'clock 
on  the  day  the  move  was  to  take  place.  By  7 
o'clock  the  next  day  the  mill  had  been  transplanted 
to  a  wood  over  three  miles  away,  and  was  busily 
operating.  The  following  day  the  product  exceeded 
18,000  ft.  (board  measure),  and  the  day  after  the 
total  output  was  23,000  ft.,  much  more  than  the 
guaranteed  capacity  of  the  mill.  The  largest  out- 
put by  any  one  company  in  a  permanent  camp 
was  registered  in  the  Jura  Group,  when  a  total  of 
156,000  ft.  (board  measure)  was  cut  in  10  hours 
in  a  mill  which  was  only  registered  to  turn  out 
30,000  ft.  in  that  time.  That  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
soon  appreciated  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Fores- 
try Corps  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  despatch  on  2Sth  December,  1917:  'By  Sep- 
tember, 191 7,  the  Army  had  become  practically 
self-supporting  as  regards  timber,  and  during  the 
active  period  of  working,  from  May  to  October, 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  timber 
were  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  British  Army. 
Included  in  this  timber  was  material  sufficient  to 
construct  over  350  miles  of  plank  road  and  to  pro- 
vide sleepers  for  1,500  miles  of  railway,  beside 
great  quantities  of  sawn  timber  for  hutting  and 
defences,  and  many  thousand  tons  of  round  timber, 
fascines  and  fuel.  The  bulk  of  the  fuel  wood  is 
being  obtained  from  woods  already  devastated  by 
artillery  fire.'  This  tribute  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  applied  most  emphatically  to  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Corps  in  France,  as  they  were  producing 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  total  timbe.r  output 
in  the  country." — Ibid.,  pp.  366-367. 

4.  Tribute  from  Americans. — "After  the  Armis- 
tice, Colonel  Woodruff,  who  was  one  of  the  Chief 
Forestry  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
France,  wrote  as  follows:  'We  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
for  the  excellent  co-operation  and  assistance  they 
ha\x  given  the  Americans  in  the  Vosges,  at  Besan- 
con,  in  the  Landes,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  France. 
They  have  secured  for  us  five  complete  saw-mills. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps  have  repeatedly  loaned  equipment  to  the 
American  Forestry  Troops,  and  have  extended  in- 
vitations to  them  to  join  in  all  of  their  sports 
and  entertainments,  and  have  co-operated  in  the 
matter  of  policing  near-by  towns,  and  in  every 
manner  assisted  to  the  fullest  extent.     The  Amer- 
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ican  Forestry  Troops  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Corps  for  the  use  of  their  ma- 
chine shops  to  mai^e  repairs  to  broivcn  parts  of 
the  American  mills,  and  for  promptly  furnishin^^ 
lumber  lor  building;  barracks  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  important 
that  shelter  be  provided  for  the  Troops.  We 
wish  to  bring  this  matter  publicly  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  I  am  pleased  to  thank  General  McDougall 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.' 
The  appreciation  of  the  French  Authorities  for 
the  \Vork  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  extract  from  u  letter 
written  by  the  French  Conservation  of  Waters  and 
Forests:  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  the  Cana- 
dians for  all  they  have  done  in  order  to  assist  us. 
Most  of  the  Canadian  Companies  have  given  us 
half  of  their  output,  and  this  has  been  of  great 
importance  in  the  war.  They  have  executed  very 
difficult  work  for  aviation  timber  in  the  Jura 
where  the  Labergement  Mill  has  been  a  very  re- 
markable installation.'  " — Ibid.,  p.  367. 

5.  Administration  in  France. — "Owing  to  the 
scattered  nature  of  the  Forestry  Corps  and  the 
various  Commands  in  which  its  companies  were 
operating,  it  was  often  difficult  to  adopt  strict 
Army  procedure  in  regard  to  administration.  As 
a  result  a  number  of  administrative  problems  had 
to  be  solved  as  best  they  could  be  in  relation  to 
such  varied  questions  as  the  handling  of  a  special 
hospital  service  for  the  Corps,  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  for  men  who  were  not 
trained  soldiers,  and  the  adjustment  of  rations  to 
the  needs  of  men  who  were  doing  ten  hours'  hard 
manual  labour  a  day.  The  spirit  of  the  entire 
Corps,  however,  was  but  encouraged  by  difficulties. 
The  morale  of  the  men  was  always  very  high.  A 
great  many  companies  were  frequently  under  fire, 
and  those  further  back  constantly  made  requests 
to  be  sent  up  to  the  Army  area.  The  officers  and 
men  were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  so  far  as  possible, 
men  were  allotted  to  forests  most  nearly  resembling 
those  in  which  they  have  gained  their  experience 
in  Canada.  Men  from  Eastern  Canada  operated 
in  medium-sized  timbers,  and  men  from  the  West 
worked  in  the  Jura  and  Vosges  Mountains  where 
logging  engines,  steel  cables,  and  modern  railways 
are  required  to  get  the  timber  out.  Officers  and 
men  in  the  Corps,  too,  were  employed  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  best 
adapted.  ...  In  March,  1918,  at  the  time  of  the 
German  advance,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
was  called  upon  to  train  men  as  reinforcements 
for  the  Canadian  Corps  up  to  about  800  men,  in- 
structions being  issued  that  each  district  must  fur- 
nish a  certain  quota.  As  a  result,  when  the  Cana- 
dian Corj)s  called  for  reinforcements  in  October, 
that  number  of  Canadian  Foresters  was  ready 
trained  as  Infantrymen." — Ibid.,  pp.  368. 

6.  Operations:  Great  Britain. — "In  Great 
Britain  the  operations  of  the  Corps  extended  over 
six  districts  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  four  in 
England — at  Carlisle,  Egham,  Southampton,  and 
East  Sheen;  and  two  in  Scotland — at  Stirling  and 
Inverness.  There  were  43  companies  operating  in 
the  six  districts  and  the  strength  of  the  corps  in 
Great  Britain  totalled  12,533,  which  included  at- 
tached labour  and  prisoners  of  war  to  the  number 
of  3,046.  As  in  France  the  Forestry  Corps  did 
valuable  work  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  this 
case  for  the  Defence  Wing.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  timber  required  in  the  construction  of  aero- 
dromes in  the  British  Isles  was  provided  by  the 
Canadian    Forestry    Corps.  .  .  .  The    appreciation 


of  the  Imperial  War  Office  was  conveyed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Minister  written  by  Lord  Derby,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  alacrity  with  which  the  men  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Corps  had  responded  to  exigent  demands 
and  the  devotion  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
worked  sometimes  go  hours  a  week  to  save  the 
timber  position.  Lord  Derby  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  men  of  the  Forestry  Corps  would 
realise  the  gratitude  which  was  felt  for  their  work 
and  for  the  spirit  which  had  spared  no  exertions 
to  assist  the  fighting  men.  The  Base  Depot  of  the 
Corps  was  at  Smith's  Lawn,  Windsor  Great  Park, 
the  site  of  which  covered  over  125  acres  of  land 
lent  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  who,  with  the 
Queen,  always  manifested  great  interest  in  the 
Canadian  Forestry  men.  All  the  work  of  receiving 
drafts  from  Canada,  selecting  reinforcements  for 
France  and  the  companies  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  done  for  France  at  this  Depot.  An  aver- 
age of  1,500  of  all  ranks  passed  through  it  monthly. 
The  vegetable  farm  cultivated  at  the  Depot  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Depot  piggeries  were  en- 
tirely successful.'' — Ibid.,  pp.  368-36Q. 

7.  Tot.\l  strength. — "On  November  11,  1918, 
the  total  strength  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps, 
including  attached  officers  and  men  from  Imperial 
Units,  Portuguese,  Finns,  and  prisoners  of  war, 
was  31,447,  divided  as  follows: 

France 

Officers,  C.F.C 425 

„        Attached  53 

Other  Ranks,  C.F.C 11,702 

„         „      Attached    1,039 

Prisoners  of  War  (13  Companies) S,02i 


Total    18,240 

Great  Britain 

Officers,   C.F.C 343 

,,        Attached    49 

Other  Ranks,  C.  F.  C 9,624 

„         „        Attached    744 

Finns,  Attached   658 

Portuguese,  Attached   524 

Prisoners  of  War 1,265 


Total    13,207 

Grand  Totals 

Grand  Total,  C.F.C. — Officers  and  men  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  at- 
tached labour  at  November  11,  1918 23,979 

Grand  Total,  including  attached  labour  at 
November  11,  1918  3i,447 

8.  Timber  used. — "At  the  time  the  Armistice  was 
signed  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  timber  used 
by  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  Front  was 
supplied  by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps. 

France 

1917 — Period  January  i  to  December  31. 

Sawn  Material 131,691,903  f.b.m. 

Round  Material S3.S67  tons 

Slabs  Material  149,483  tons 
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1918. — Period  January  i  to  December  31.  from  the  Allies  a  single  guarantee,  before  even  she 

broke  off  relations  with   Germany,   China  had  an 

Sawn  Material  424,251,009  f.b.m.  expeditionary  force  in  France.    A  hundred  thousand 

Round  Material 170,715  tons  Chinese   workmen,  a   contingent   that   matched   in 

Slabs  Material 454,101  tons  size    Sir    John    French's    first    "contemptible    little 

British  army,"  by  February  first  were  plugging  up 
Grand  Totals— Period  1917-1918.  vital  holes  in  France's  industrial  army  and  freeing 

many  thousand   French  soldiers  for  service  at  the 

Sawn  Material 555,942,912  f.b.m.  front.     The  guarantee  which  rightly  went  with  the 

Round  Material 224,282  tons  introduction    of    Chinese    labor    into    Europe    was 

Slabs  Material  603,584  tons  that  such  an  unprecedented  measure  is  only  valid 

during  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  terminates. 
Great  Britain"  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  with  peace.     Under 

the   five-barred   flag   of   the   Republic   the   Chinese 
igi6— Period  May  13th  to  December  31.  Government  made  conditions  for  its  overseas  labor 

forces  that  maintained  their  self-respect  and  guaran- 
Sawn  Material  18,534,156  f.b.m.  teed  scrupulously  their  physical  protection  and  well- 
Round  Material    4403  tons  being.    The  coolie  who  enlisted  in  the  Chinese  labor 

Slabs  Material   13,515  tons  corps  was  under  pledge  for  three  years  of  labor  in 

Europe  and  received  a  guarantee  that  he  need  not 
igiy— Period  January  1  to  December  31.  ^ght.    A  bonus  of  twenty  dollars  was  paid  at  sail- 

ing, ten   dollars   of   which   went  to   the  family   of 

Sawn  Material  77,120,160  f.b.m.  the  recruit.     The  wages  were  thirty  cents  a  day, 

Round  Material    31,686  tons  the  shift  was  Hmited  to  ten  hours.     Rations  were 

Slabs    56,224  tons  supplied   in   accordance   with    an   agreement   made 

with  Pekin,  and  the  coolies  were  quartered  together 
igiS.— Period  January  i  to  December  31.  i"  barracks  in  France.— Based  on  G.   L.  Harding, 

China's  part  in  the  war  {Asia,  Oct.,  1917,  pp.  644- 

Sawn  Material 161,944,332  f.b.m.  645). — The    bulk    of    the    coolies    came    from    the 

Round  Material    48,258  tons  northern  provinces  of  ChihH  and  Shantung.     They 

Slabs  Material 133,179  tons  worked    as   stevedores    in    every    part    of    France. 

"More  than  120,000  of  them  .  .  .  were  engaged  in 
Grand  Totals — 1916-17-18.  clearing  the  battlefields  preparatory  to  the  colossal 

scheme    of    restoration    designed    for    war-ravaged 

Sawn  Material  257,598,648  f.b.m.  France.     This  force,  working  under  contract  with 

Round  Material 84.347  tons  the    British   and   French    Governments,  .  .  .   [was] 

Slabs  Material   202,918  tons     .         continually    augmented    by    new    drafts    from    the 

Orient.     It  .  .  .  [represented]   China's  contribution 
Grand  Totals  to  the  war.  .  .  .  [From  1916  it]  steadily  increased, 

the  bulk  coming  chiefly  from  the  northern  provinces 

(Production    for   France   and    Great    Britain   from       of   Chihli   and   Shantung.     It   reached   its   greatest 

commencement  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps)  height  just   prior  to   the  signing   of  the   armistice, 

when  it  numbered  almost  200,000.   With  the  British 
Operations  to  December  31,  1918.  the  coolies  .  .  .  were  engaged  for  three  years,  con- 

tracts terminable  at  the  option  of  the  Government 

Sawn  Material 813,541,560  f.b.m.  any   time   after   the   first    year.     The   French  .  .  . 

Round  Material 308,629  tons  held  them  unreservedly  for  five  years,  but  .  .  .  [re- 
Slabs  Material   806,502  tons  tained]   the  right  to  sublet  their  services.     During 

the  war  the  coolie  went  about  his  business  of  labor- 
"In  addition  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Forestry       ing  in  true  hero  fashion,  impassively,  and  with  out- 
Corps  achieved  the  much  desired  and  total  result       ward  contempt  for  danger.     Frequently  air  raids, 
of  releasing  an  immense  amount  of  shipping  tonnage       long-range    artillery,    and    poisonous    gas    resulted 
for  the  transfer  of  food  stuffs  for  the  Allies.  fatally  for  him.  ...  In  one  company  two  Chinese 

were  awarded  the  British  Distinguished  Service 
The  lumber  imported  by  Great  Medal  for  conspicuous  bravery.   They  went  through 

Britain  in   1913  amounted  to  11,600,000  tons  a  barrage  three  times  to  get  food  for  their  company 

In  1916  it  had  been  reduced  to     6,000,000  tons  when   its  supply  had  been  cut  off  by  enemy  fire. 

In  1917  it  had  been  reduced  to     2,775,000  tons  The  work  of  the  labor  battalions  did  not  often  take 

In  1918  it  had  been  reduced  to     2,000,000  tons  them  into  advanced  positions,  but  during  the  on- 

rush of  the  German  horde  they  w-ere  sometimes 
As  a  consequence  the  tonnage  saved  was  sufficient  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  battle.  Nor  did  they 
to  carry  food  supplies  for  15,000,000  people.  flinch.     One  company  almost   refused  to  leave  the 

"To  be  really  appreciated,  therefore,  the  work  field,  begging  for  helmets  and  a  chance  to  show 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps  should  be  measured  their  allies  the  spirit  with  which  the  Chinese  could 
in  terms  of  service  rendered  to  the  Allies  in  respect  fight.  During  the  fiercest  fighting  in  Picardy  a 
to:  (a)  The  economic  situation,  (h)  The  fighting  British  officer  commanding  a  Chinese  labor  unit 
forces  in  the  Field.  was   caught    in   a   sudden   advance    by    the   enemy 

"The  foregoing  figures  for  production  are  brief  and  badly  gassed.  Although  they  were  hard  pressed, 
but  eloquent  testimony  of  the  success  of  Canadian  the  coolies  grouped  around  him  and  fought  with 
industry  in  exploiting  the  forests  of  France  and  their  crude  weapons  until  relief  arrived.  They 
Britain,  in  helping  to  defeat  the  enemy  submarine  might  have  run  and  escaped  with  a  few  casualties, 
menace,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  assisting  in  the  but  they  didn't." — H.  L.  Gilchriese,  Managing,  200,- 
ultimate  attainment  of  victory." — Ibid.,  pp.  368-  000  coolies  in  France  (New  York  Times  Current 
31^-  History,  Dec,   1910). — After  a  time  an  effort   was 

(e)  Coolie  labor  battalions.— Before  she  asked      made  to  differentiate  the  battalions  into  "skilled" 
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and  "unskilled"  companies,  in  the  former  of  which 
they  received  additional  payment  at  the  rate  per 
man  of  a  franc  a  day.  On  the  whole  their  work 
was  a  great  success,  especially  when  they  were  con- 
trolled by  men  who  had  won  their  confidence. 
They  built  and  repaired  roads,  railroads,  hospitals 
and  ammunition  shelters.  They  were  blacksmiths, 
mechanics  and  fitters,  coal  passers  and  stevedores. 
They  kept  streets  and  camps  and  railway  stations 
reasonably  clean,  and  they  released  almost  an  equal 
number  of  allied  soldiers  for  the  front.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  keep  them  under  discipline,  es- 
pecially after  their  awe  of  the  white  man  had  been 
worn  off  by  contact  with  friendly  soldiers  and 
villagers  in  France. 


VII.  CAMOUFLAGE 

"  'Strength  in   a   defensive   battle   depends   essen- 
tially on  the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  from  the 


naissance  and  ends  with  camouflage  discipline 
(though  it  should  not  be  said  to  ever  end),  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  whole  work.  This  tactical 
camouflage,  as  distinguished  from  actual  conceal- 
ment, comprises  reconnaissance,  both  map  and 
terrain,  the  selection  of  positions  for  artillery, 
dumps,  command  posts,  telegraph  and  telephone 
stations,  observation  posts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
control  of  troop  movements  and  the  disposition  of 
personnel  in  billets  and  bivouacs.  ...  By  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  concealment  work  done  by  the 
camouflage  section  in  France  was  for  the  artillery, 
and  was  accomplished  by  choice  of  position  and 
overhead  cover  of  different  sorts.  Painting  guns 
in  broken  color  was  of  very  small  value,  and,  while 
nearly  all  guns  were  painted  in  this  manner,  a 
solid  neutral  color  was  just  about  as  effective.  It 
is  not  the  gun  itself  that  gives  away  the  position, 
but  the  emplacement,  accessories,  and  signs  of 
occupancy  made  by  the  personnel." — E.  Tracy, 
Camouflage   in   the    A.    E.    F.    (Infantry   Journal, 


CAMOL  1-LAC,1:D     AMERICAN      \' 
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eyes  of  the  enemy  all  our  means  of  fighting.  These 
fighting  means  (trenches,  dugouts,  machine  guns 
and  battery  emplacements)  will  surely  be  destroyed 
if  they  appear  on  the  enemies'  aerial  photographs. 
[Signed]  General  Sixt  Vox  Arnim,  Commanding 
IV  Army.' 

"The  above  extract  from  a  German  order,  cap- 
tured early  in  1Q18,  epitomizes  the  necessity  for 
concealment  which  caused  a  celebrated  French 
artist,  in  October,  1014,  to  paint  in  splashes  of 
color  the  guns  of  the  battery  of  which  he  was  a 
noncommissioned  officer.  General  de  Castelnau  was 
much  interested  in  the  result  and  exclaimed,  'C'est 
du  camouflage,'  camouflage  being  a  term  of  police 
slang  meaning  disguise.  The  scope  of  the  camou- 
flage section  so  broadened  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  that  it  should  be  properly  entitled  'Counter 
Intelligence  in  the  Field.'  What  may  be  called 
tactical  camouflage,  which  starts  with  map  recon- 


Sept.,  1919). — See  also  below:  1917:  X.  War  in  the 
.\ir;  a. — Military  camouflage  is  a  development  of 
the  Great  W'ar.  ...  It  differs  from  the  purely 
scientific  work  of  engineering,  which  has  few 
variants  and  in  which  nearly  all  problems  can  be 
worked  out  by  formula,  in  that  it  has  countless 
variants  in  light,  color,  and  position,  and  each 
problem  of  concealment  is  an  individual  one.  Upon 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  much 
study  was  devoted  to  French  and  British  camou- 
flage methods,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
field.  The  British,  it  was  found,  did  nothing  with- 
out the  most  careful  scientific  investigation,  which 
included  aerophotography  of  all  materials,  while 
the  more  careless  and  temperamental  French  relied 
rather  on  their  innate  artistic  sense  of  form  and 
color.  By  combining  the  best  features  of  both 
systems  and  strongly  tincturing  them  with  American 
energy,  ingenuity,  and  manufacturing  methods,  our 
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Camouflage  Service  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  best  equipped  and  most  efficient  in  the  AlHed 
Armies.  ...  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  importance 
attached  to  camouflage  by  the  German  High  Com- 
mand that,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  there 
was  attached  to  every  German  division  a  'security 
officer'  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  camouflage  discipline.  In  many  cases 
these  security  officers  kept  a  watch  on  their  re- 
spective division  from  observation-balloons.  They 
were  answerable  only  to  Great  Headquarters  and 
were  empowered,  I  understood,  to  recommend  the 
removal  of  all  officers  up  to  and  including  generals 
of  division  for  infraction  of  the  rules  for  camou- 
flage discipline  as  laid  down  by  Ludendorff. 
Camouflage,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  is  of  two 
kinds — negative  and  positive.  Negative  camouflage 
consists  in  the  concealment  of  troops,  trenches, 
mine-shafts,  battery  positions,  ammunition-dumps, 
hangars,  or  other  objects,  knowledge  of  whose  loca- 
tion must  be  kept,  if  possible,  from  the  enemy. 
Positive  camouflage,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in 
the  imitation  or  suggestion  of  troops,  trenches,  bat- 
teries, etc.,  in  certain  locations,  when,  in  leality, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  there,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive and  bewilder  the  enemy." — E.  A.  Powell, 
Army  behind  the  army,  pp.  82-83,  88. — Such 
methods  as  careful  landscape  treatment  of  forts  and 
the  use  of  "Quaker  guns"  are  of  long  standing, 
but  the  World  War  developed  many  new  ideas. 
Ships  were  painted  in  harlequin  colors  and  "dazzle" 
stripes  to  conceal  their  character  and  direction; 
roads  were  screened  from  air  observation  by  can- 
vas and  shrubbery ;  leafy  branches  covered  sharp- 
shooters; mountain  troops  dressed  in  white  were 
invisible  against  the  snow;  endless  other  artifices 
were  employed  by  trained  experts  to  mislead  the 
enemy.  In  nature,  camouflage  is  known  as  pro- 
tective coloration.  "After  less  than  a  year  of  trial, 
the  protective  system  of  coloration  was  abandoned 
altogether  [for  ships],  and  the  ship  painters  began 
to  bedaub  the  vessels,  not  to  conceal  them,  but  to 
do  just  the  opposite — to  make  them  highly  con- 
spicuous. The  patterns,  however,  were  designed 
to  throw  out  optical  illusions.  The  profile  of  a 
vessel  might,  to  the  eye  of  a  U-boat  commander, 
be  silhouetted;  still  he  had  to  make  close,  though 
hurried,  observations  upon  conspicuous  features  of 
the  hull  and  superstructure,  in  order  to  gauge  the 
ship's  size  and  bearing.  The  new  painting  at- 
tempted to  deceive  him  in  these  particulars.  The 
distortion  system  became  known  as  "dazzle"  camou- 
flage. In  its  results  it  was  effective.  .  .  .  The  hand 
of  the  marine  builder  also  aided  in  the  processes 
of  concealment  and  distortion.  At  the  shipyards 
such  changes  were  made  as  shortening  the  funnels 
of  steamships  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen  at 
great  distances,  cutting  down  the  masts,  or  stepping 
only  a  single  mast,  and  that  placed  e-xactly  amid- 
ships, without  any  rake  to  betray  the  direction  in 
which  the  ship  was  traveling.  Dozens  of  other 
constructional  schemes  were  cither  tried  experi- 
mentally or  put  into  general  practice." — B.  Crowell 
and  R.  F.  Wilson,  Road  to  France,  p.  494. 


VIII.     WAR   MEDALS 

(a)  European  medals.  —  "From  the  earliest 
period  the  art  of  war  has  been  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  distribution  of  medals  and  crosses 
of  more  or  less  artistic  value.  If  these  emblems 
could  be  displayed  in  sequence,  they  would  afford 
a  fluctuating  and  very  interesting  record  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  plastic  art.     In  some  cases  these 


decorations  have  been  conferred  only  for  excep- 
tional deeds  of  valor  and  made  personal  by  the  rec- 
ord on  the  reverse  or  edge  of  the  medal  or  cross, 
so  that  its  possession  is  almost  equal  to  a  patent 
of  nobility ;  and  sometimes  in  Germany  they  .  .  . 
[were]  handed  out  at  a  rate  exceeding  two  thous- 
and a  day.  In  one  case  the  decoration  is  an  en- 
couragement of  valor  and  in  the  other  an  en- 
couragement of  war.  The  Prussian  Iron  Cross  of 
the  first  class  is  a  convex  cross,  pattee,  of  iron  with 
a  silver  rim.  The  capital  letter  W  is  raised  at  the 
centre  below  a  crown  stamped  on  the  upper  arm 
of  the  cross,  and  1914  on  the  arm  below.  It  is  not 
suspended  and  has  no  reverse.  The  Iron  Cross  of 
the  second  class  is,  on  its  obverse,  identical  with 
the  cross  of  the  first  class,  while  its  reverse  is  the 
original  cross  of  1813.  On  the  centre  is  a  sprig  of 
oak  leaves,  on  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross  are  the 
letters  F.  W.  crowned,  and  on  the  lower  arm  the 
date,  1813.  The  ribbon  is  black  with  two  white 
stripes.  .  .  .  The  Iron  Cross  had  its  origin  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  order  was  instituted  by 
King  Frederick  Wilham  III.  on  March  10,  1S13. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Iron  Cross  is  Prus- 
sian and  not  German.  More  than  two  and  a  quar- 
ter milUon  of  these  crosses  of  the  second  class  .  .  . 
[were]  awarded  to  German  soldiers  during.  .  . 
[the  World  War].  The  Victoria  Cross,  one  of  the 
most  coveted  of  military  decorations,  and  the  most 
rarely  conferred,  was  instituted  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  is  made  from  the  bronze  of  captured  can- 
non. It  is  not  a  Maltese  cross  but  a  cross  pattee, 
its  obverse  centre  bearing  the  royal  crest  of  a  Hon 
passant,  gardant,  upon  the  British  crown,  above  a 
ribbon  inscribed  'For  Valour.'  On  the  reverse  is 
a  circular  space  reserved  for  record  of  the  act  that 
gained  the  decoration.  The  name  and  rank  of  the 
recipient  are  on  the  bar  above.  The  ribbon  is  red 
for  the  army  and  blue  for  the  navy.  The  cross 
was  instituted  in  1856,  but  its  award  was  made 
retroactive,  so  that  it  happened  that  the  first  Vic- 
toria Cross  was  awarded  for  an  act  of  valor  on 
June  21,  1854.  The  recipient  was  'Mr.  Lucas,' 
then  mate  on  board  H.M.S.  Hecla.  A  live  shell 
fell  on  the  deck  of  the  Hecla  and,  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation,  Mr.  Lucas  picked  it  up  and  threw 
it  overboard.  The  Victoria  Cross  is  a  dignified 
piece  of  sculpture,  dominated  by  a  lion  worthy  of 
Barye.  Its  possession,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
British  crosses,  confers  a  sort  of  military  'de- 
gree,' in  certain  cases,  permitting  the  wearer  to 
write  V.  C.  after  his  name.  Moreover,  the  cross 
carries  with  it  an  annuity  of  £10,  which,  in  case 
of  extreme  want,  may  be  increased  to  £50.  Every 
recipient  of  a  Victoria  Cross  is  the  ward  of  a  grate- 
ful country.  There  are  four  other  British  war 
orders:  'The  Distinguished  Service  Order,'  'The 
Military  Cross,'  'The  Conspicuous  Service  Cross' 
'The  Distinguished  Service  Cross.'  The  Distin- 
guished Service  Order  was  established  by  Queen 
Victoria  on  September  6,  1886,  to  be  awarded  for 
special  service  to  commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  It  is  a  gold  cross  pattee,  enamelled 
white  with  edges  of  gold,  the  imperial  crown  in 
gold  on  the  obverse  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  present  cross  is  the  mono- 
graph of  George  V,  crowned.  The  ribbon  is  red, 
edged  with  blue.  The  Military  Cross  was  insti- 
tuted by  King  George  V  during  the  first  year  of 
the  .  .  .  [World]  war.  It  is  a  silver  cro.ss,  bearing 
on  each  arm  the  imperial  crown  and  on  the  centre 
the  letters  G.R.I.  The  reverse  is  a  blank  space 
reserved  for  the  personal  description.  Non-com- 
missioned as  well  as  commissioned  officers  are  elig- 
ible to  receive  this  cross.    The  ribbon  is  white  with 
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a  blue  centre  stripe.  The  Conspicuous  Service 
Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  are  idcn 
tical  in  form,  a  convex  cross  of  silver  pattee  in 
form,  only  differing  in  the  royal  mono^;ram, 
crowned  on  the  obverse.  The  Conspicuous  Service 
Cross,  E.R.I.,  was  instituted  by  Edward  VII  on 
June  28,  1901,  to  be  awarded  to  warrant  and  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  fleet  who  do  not  hold  com- 
missions in  the  navy.  The  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  G.R.I.,  was  instituted  by  George  V  for 
commissioned  officers  of  the  navy  below  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-commander.  A  holder  of  the  Con- 
spicuous Servicx;  Cross  may  write  C.S.C.  after 
his  name  and  a  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  D.S.C.  The  ribbon  is  dark-blue  with 
a  white  centre. 

"France  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  created 
two  new  orders  for  distribution  in  the  army  and  in 
the  navy:  the  Cross  of  War  with  Palms  and  the 
Cross  of  War  with  Star.    These  are  bronze  crosses, 


wings,  and  the  two  remaining  arms  the  legs  of  the 
eagle.  The  imperial  eagle  was  on  the  centre  of  the 
obverse.  The  order  is  not  exclusively  a  military 
order,  being  awarded  quite  as  often  for  artistic  or 
literary  accomplishments  or  for  industrial  achieve- 
ment, and  for  distinction  in  many  fields  of  adven- 
ture, and  its  award  is  not  even  restricted  to  French 
subjects.  The  decoration  may  be  described  as  a 
white  enamelled  badge  of  five  double  rays,  the 
points  terminating  in  silver  balls,  the  enamelled  star 
su[)erimposed  upon  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.  .  .  . 
(The  present  republican  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  .  .  .  bears  a  wreath  and]  a  female  head 
emblematic  of  the  French  republic  for  the  head 
of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  reverse  crossed  flags  for 
the  imperial  eagle.  The  ribbon  is  red.  The  grades 
of  the  cross  are  ascending  grades.  The  first  grade 
is  that  of  'Knight,'  the  second  of  'Officer,'  and 
the  third  of  'Commander.'  The  fourth  grade  is 
that   of   'Grand  Officer,    who   wears  a   gold  badge 
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pattee,  superimposed  upon  crossed  swords  showing 
between  the  bars  of  the  cross.  On  the  obverse  cen- 
tre is  the  head  of  the  republic  and  on  the  reverse 
are  the  years  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  two  badges  are 
identical  in  form,  only  differing  in  the  emblem  on 
the  green-and-red-striped  ribbon  by  which  the 
badge  is  suspended,  a  palm  leaf  in  bronze  or  a  sin- 
gle bronze  star.  The  French  Military  Medal  is  a 
bronze  coin  showing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
the  republic  encircled  by  the  words,  'Republique 
Franqaise,  1870,'  and  on  the  reverse  the  motto 
'Valeur  et  Discipline.'  It  is  suspended  from  a 
rosette  of  crossed  guns  and  swords.  The  ribbon  is 
yellow  with  green  edges.  The  Military  Medal  was 
instituted  by  Napoleon  III  to  be  awarded  to 
private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  only  to  a  commissioned  officer  in  supreme 
command  of  an  army  or  an  expedition,  the  offi- 
cer having  no  superior  on  the  field.  The  famous 
French  Cross  of  the  'Legion  d'Honneur'  was  in- 
stituted by  Napoleon  in  1802  when  he  was  First 
Consul.  It  is  not  a  cross  at  all,  having  five  arms 
instead  of  four,  and  was  designed  for  an  eagle,  the 
upper  arm  representing  the  head,  the  side  arms  the 


and  a  silver  star  on  the  right  breast.  The  fifth  and 
highest  order  is  that  of  'Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross,'  and  is  a  larger  gold  badge  worn  on  a  sash 
crossing  from  right  shoulder  to  left  hip,  and  a  sil- 
ver star  on  the  left  breast.  A  soldier  receiving  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  would  receive  the 
cross  of  the  first,  or  lowest,  grade.  .  .  . 

"The  Serbian  order  Karageorge  was  instituted 
by  Peter  I  in  1804.  It  is  a  white-enamelled  cross 
superimposed  upon  golden  rays  and  crossed  swords 
and  suspended  from  a  golden  crown.  On  the  ob- 
verse is  a  white  cross  on  a  red  shield,  above  the 
date,  1804.  On  the  reverse  is  a  double-headed 
eagle  below  'Peter  H'  in  Greek  letters,  and  above 
the  amended  date  1904. 

"The  Belgian  Military  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  is  a  white-enamelled  badge  of  four  double 
rays,  the  points  terminating  in  silver  balls,  super- 
imposed upon  a  silver  wreath  and  suspended  from 
a  silver  crown  above  crossed  swords.  The  obverse 
shows  a  lion  rampant  within  the  motto,  'Union 
fait  la  force,'  and  on  the  reverse,  L.E.I.  The  rib- 
bon is  purple.  A  new  Belgian  decoration,  born  of 
the  .  .  .  [World]  war,  is  the  Albert  Cross  of  War, 
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a  bronze  cross  resembling  in  form  the  order  of 
Leopold,  showing  the  four  double  rays  terminating 
in  balls  upon  crossed  swords  instead  of  the  wreath 
and  suspended  from  a  crown.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  lion  rampant  and  on  the  reverse  the  letter  A 
for  Albert.    The  ribbon  is  red. 

"The  miHtary  decoration  of  Russia  used  in  the 
.  .  .  [World]  war  is  known  as  the  Order  of  St. 
George.  It  is  a  white  cross,  pattee,  with  a  tiny 
equestrian  figure  of  St.  George  on  a  red-enamelled 
centre.     The  ribbon  is  red. 

"The  principal  military  decoration  of  Austria  is 
the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  is  a  Maltese 
cross  of  gold  and  white  enamel.  On  the  centre  of 
the  obverse  are  the  Austrian  colors — red  and  white. 
On  the  reverse  is  a  green-enamelled  circle  and 
monogram,  M.T.F.  (Maria  Theresa  Francis).  The 
order  was  instituted  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
in  I7S7  and  was  modified  in  1810.  The  ribbon  is 
crimson  with  a  white  centre. 

"The  principal  military  decoration  of  Italy  is 
'The  Military  Order  of  Savoy,'  which  is  a  Maltese 
cross  in  white  enamel  suspended  from  a  rosette  of 
crossed  weapons  and  fiags.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
white  cross  on  a  red-enamelled  centre,  encircled  by 
the  words  'Al  Merite  Militare.'  The  ribbon  is 
blue  with  a  red  stripe  on  the  centre." — W.  H.  Shel- 
ton.  War  medals  (Scribner's  Magazine,  Feb.,  1918.) 

(b)  United  States.— The  United  States  Medals 
of  Honor  for  the  army  and  the  navy  were  in- 
tended for  .  .  .  [distribution  for  conspicuous  brav- 
ery] but  their  value  has  been  impaired  by  unwise 
and  in  some  cases  wholesale  awards.  .  .  .  Our  war 
badges  and  medals  now  in  use  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  the  new  movement  in  coin  sculpture. 
They  are  termed  Medals  of  Honor,  Certificates  of 
Merit,  and  Good  Conduct  Medals.  The  United 
States  Army  Medal  of  Honor  is  a  five-pointed 
bronze  star,  each  point  terminating  in  a  trefoil. 
The  obverse  centres  on  a  helmeted  head,  well  mod- 
elled, and  the  reverse  is  plain  for  the  personal  in- 
scription. The  badge  is  suspended  from  a  bar 
showing  the  word  "Valor"  below  a  spread  eagle. 
It  bears  date,  1004.  The  ribbon  is  blue  with 
thirteen  stars.  The  United  States  Naval  Medal  of 
Honor  is  also  a  five-pointed  star  of  bronze,  showing 
on  the  obverse  two  allegorical  figures,  America 
(personated  by  Minerva)  repelHng  Discord,  encir- 
cled by  thirty-four  stars.  The  badge  is  suspended 
from  an  anchor  under  a  bar  of  one  star,  from  a 
blue  ribbon  with  thirteen  stars.  The  United  States 
Certificate  of  Merit  Medal  is  a  bronze  coin  showing 
on  the  obverse  a  Roman  war  eagle  encircled  by  the 
motto,  'Virtutis  et  Audaciae  Monumcntum  Prae- 
mium.'  The  badge  was  designed  by  the  late  Frank 
Millet  and  is  suspended  from  a  red-white-and-blue 
ribbon.  The  United  States  Navy  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  1884,  is  a  bronze  coin  showing  on  the  obverse 
a  ship  under  full  sail,  superimposed  upon  a  great  an- 
chor, the  stock  showing  above  and  the  flukes  be- 
low. Between  borders  of  chain  and  rope  the  words 
'United  States  Navy'  are  above,  and  below  the 
word  'Constitution.'  The  reverse  is  plain  encir- 
cled by  the  words  'Fidelity,  Zeal,  Obedience.'  The 
ribbon  is  vermilion.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Marine 
Good  Conduct  Medal  is  a  bronze  coin  showing  on 
the  obverse  a  figure  at  the  open  breech  of  a  gin, 
with  the  great  anchor  and  the  borders  of  rope  and 
chain  like  the  good-conduct  medal  of  the  navy,  the 
central  design  encircled  by  the  words,  'United 
States  Marine  Corps — Semper  Fidelis.'  The  reverse 
is  plain,  encircled  by  the  words  'Fidelity,  Zeal, 
Obedience.'  The  ribbon  is  red  with  a  narrow  blue 
stripe  down  the  centre." — Ibid. — "Medals  of  honor 
[congressional  mcdalsj  are  awarded  under  the  pro- 


visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1863  ...  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved April  23,  1904  .  .  .  and  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  9,  1918  ...  to  'any  person 
who,  while  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army, 
shall  hereafter,  in  action  involving  actual  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  distinguish  himself  conspicuously 
by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  Hfe 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.'  Award  of  the 
distinguished-service  cross  was  authorized,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  in  General  Orders,  No.  6, 
War  Department,  dated  January  12,  1918,  and  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  g,  1918,  cited 
above,  for  'extraordinary  heroism  in  connection 
with  military  operations  against  an  armed  enemy.' 
Award  of  the  distinguished-service  medal  was 
authorized,  by  direction  of  the  President,  in  Gen- 
eral Orders,  No.  6,  War  Department  dated  January 
12,  1918,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
9,  1918,  both  cited  above,  for  'exceptionally  merit- 
orious service  to  the  Government  in  a  duty  of  great 
responsibility.'  The  act  of  July  9,  1918,  also  dis- 
continued the  award  of  certificates  of  merit  and  di- 
rected that  the  distinguished-service  medal  be  issued 
to  all  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  to  whom  certifi- 
cates of  merit  had  already  been  granted.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  construed  to  mean  that  the  distin- 
guished-service medal  shall  be  issued  to  all  persons 
to  whom,  as  enlisted  men,  the  certificate  of  merit 
had  been  granted,  no  matter  what  their  present 
status  may  be,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  still 
in  the  military  service.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  9,  1918,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  January  24,  1920  ...  no  more 
than  one  medal  of  honor  or  one  distinguished-serv- 
ice medal  may  be  issued  to  any  one  person,  but 
for  each  succeeding  deed  or  act  sufficient  to  justily 
the  award  of  either  of  these  decorations  'a  suit- 
able bar  or  other  suitable  device'  shall  be  award- 
ed. The  War  Department  has  adopted  a  small 
bronze  oak-leaf  cluster  as  the  suitable  device  to  be 
awarded  in  such  cases.  .  .  . 

"Recommendation  for  the  award  of  the  medal 
of  honor,  distinguished-service  cross,  distinguished- 
service  medal,  or  oak-leaf  cluster  is  made  by  the 
regimental  commander,  or  (in  cases  of  men  not  in 
regimental  commands)  by  a  commander  corre- 
sponding as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  regimental  com- 
mander, or  one  of  higher  command.  However, 
recommendations  may  be  initiated  by  officers  of 
lower  rank,  and  in  practice  recommendations  initi- 
ated by  civilians  have  always  been  considered  and 
acted  upon.  The  recommendation  must  be  based 
upon  the  statement  of  an  eyewitness,  preferably  the 
immediate  commander.  The  act  or  services  must 
be  specifically  described,  and  when  the  recom- 
mendation is  made  by  a  commissioned  officer  who 
was  an  eyewitness,  it  must  be  so  stated.  In  cases 
where  no  commissioned  officer  was  an  eyewitness 
the  testimony,  when  practicable,  of  at  least  two 
eyewitnesses  must  accompany  the  recommendation. 
All  written  testimony  must  be  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates or  affidavits.  Each  case  must  be  submitted 
separately  and  forwarded  through  regular  channels 
with  the  views  or  recommendations  of  each  com- 
mander indorsed  thereon.  .  .  .  The  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  9,  1918,  supra,  further  provides 
that  medals  of  honor,  distinguished-service  crosses, 
distinguished-service  medals,  and  oak-loafed  clus- 
ters may  be  i.ssued,  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  act  justifying  the  award,  to  |X'rsons  no 
longer  in  the  military  service,  provided  a  specific 
statement  or  report  distinctly  setting  forth  the 
distinguished  service  and  suggesting  or  recommend- 
ing   official    recognition    thereof    shall    have    been 
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made   within   two   years   thereafter.     It   must  also 
appear  trom   the   official   records  of   the   War  De- 
partment that  the  award  is  justified  and  that  the 
entire    service    of    the    individual    subsequently    to 
the   time  he   distinguished   himself   was  honorable. 
Numerous  awards  have  been  made  also,  under  au- 
thority contained  in  the  same  act,  to  both  soldiers 
and  civilians  of  the  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  were  aligned   during   the   World   War.     For 
each  citation  for  gallantry  in  action  under  enemy 
fire,  not  warranting  the  award  of  a  medal  of  honor 
or   a   distinguished-service    cross,   which    has    been 
published  in   orders  issued   from   the   headquarters 
of  a  force  commanded  by,  or  which  is  the  appro- 
priate command  of,  a  general  officer,  the  soldier  so 
cited   is   permitted,   under   authority    contained   In 
the   act    of    Congress   approved    July    9,    1918,   as 
amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
24,  1020,  both  supra,  to  wear  a  silver  star,  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Approximately 
25,000  such   citations  have   been   published.     Most 
of  the  men  recommended  for  the  award  of  the  dis- 
tinguished-service cross,  but  in  whose  cases  favor- 
able  action   was  not   taken,   were   awarded  silver- 
star    citations.      This    decoration    is    worn    on    the 
ribbon  of  the  medal  for  the  war  or  campaign  during 
which   the   act   of    gallantry   occurred   and   on   the 
corresponding  service  ribbon.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  close 
of  .  .  .  [1920]  a  grand  total  of  5,573  distinguished- 
service  crosses  had  been  awarded,  of  which   5,556 
w-ere  for  acts  of  heroism  performed  during  the  \Vorld 
War  and   17   for  acts   of  heroism  performed  prior 
to  the  World  War.     A  grand  total  of  1,265  awards 
of  the  distinguished-service  medal  had  been  made 
up  to  and  including  June  30,  1920,  of  which  1,258 
were  for  services  rendered  during  the  World  War 
and    7   for  services   rendered   prior   to    the   World 
War.   This  figure  does  not  include  64  distinguished- 
service  medals  which  were  issued  to  holders  of  cer- 
tificates of  merit.     Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year   a   grand   total   of    loi    oak-leaf   clusters   had 
been  awarded  in  the  cases  of  83  individuals,  each 
of  whom  had  previously  been  awarded  the  distin- 
guished-service   cross." — Report    of    the    Adjutant- 
general  of  the  Army. 

(c)    Foreign    decorations    in    United    States 
army. — "The  French  Government  has  awarded  the 
fourragere,  or  shoulder  cord,  to   15   American   or- 
ganizations.    Under  the  regulations  of  the  French 
Army   the  fourragere   is  awarded  in   the  colors  of 
the  medaille  militaire  (green  and  yellow)  to  organi- 
zations which   have  received  four  citations  in  the 
French  Orders  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  colors  of 
the  croix  de  guerre   (green  and  red)    to  organiza- 
tions which  have  received  two  such  citations.   Sec- 
tion No.  646,  Ambulance  Service,  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can   organization    which    has    been    awarded    the 
fourragere  in  the  colors  of  the   medaille  militaire. 
The    following    named    organizations    have     been 
awarded  the  fourragere  in  the  colors  of  the  croix 
de   guerre:   Ninth,  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty- 
third,   Twenty-sixth,   and   Twenty-eighth    Infantry 
Regiments;   Second  and  Third  Machine-Gun  Bat- 
talions;   One    hundred    and   third    Aero    Squadron 
(formerly     the     Lafayette     Escadrille)  ;      Sections 
Nos.     539     and     625,     Ambulance     Service,     and 
three   organizations   of   the   United   States   Marine 
Corps.      The    fourragere    being    an    organizational 
and  not  an  individual  decoration,  the  right  of  any 
member  of   these  organizations  to  wear  it  is   lost 
upon  his  transfer  to  another  organization  not  en- 
titled thereto." — Ibid. 

(d)  Service  medals,  United  States.— Victory 
medal  and  service  chevrons. — "Service  medals 
(formerly  known  as  campaign  badges  and  service 


badges)    are    awarded    by    the    War    Department, 
under  authority  of  law  or  regulations,  to  persons 
who   have   rendered   service  during   specified   wars, 
campaigns,   and    expeditions   under    the    conditions 
prescribed  in  each  case.     With  the  exception  of  the 
Philippine   congressional,  the  Spanish  War  service, 
and  the  Mexican  border  service  medals,  which  were 
authorized   by   acts  of   Congress,  all  of   the  Army 
service   medals   were   authorized   by   the   War    De- 
partment,  the    original   authorization   having   been 
published  in   General  Orders,  No.  4,  War  Depart- 
ment, dated  January  11,  1905.     Service  medals,  to- 
gether with  their  corresponding  ribbons,  are  issued 
as  part  of  the  Army  uniform.     The  three  congres- 
sional   medals   and    the    victory    medal    are   issued 
without    charge    to    persons    entitled    thereto;    the 
other   service   medals   are   issued   at   cost   price   to 
officers  and   gratuitously   to   enlisted  men.     Clasps 
to  be  worn  on  the  ribbon  of  a  service  medal  are 
awarded  to  indicate  participation  in  specified  bat- 
tles,  campaigns,  etc.    .    .    .   Authorized   in   General 
Orders,  No.  83,  War  Department,  dated  June  30, 
1919,  as  amended   or  interpreted  by   General   Or- 
ders, Nos.  90,  113,  and  129,  War  Department,  1919, 
and  No.  29,  War  Department,  1920,  for  service  in 
the  World  War  between  April  6,  1917,  and  Novem- 
ber II,  1918,  or  for  service  sulssequently  to  Nov. 
II,    1918,    in    Siberia    or    European    Russia.      The 
distribution    of    this    medal,    in    accordance    with 
the    provisions    of    Circular    No.     188,    War    De- 
partment,  dated   May    20,    1920,    was   begun    just 
prior   to    the    close   of    the    last    fiscal   year.     The 
Victory     medal  .  .  .   [was    issued]    to    all    officers, 
contract  surgeons,  cadets,  Army  nurses.  Army  field 
clerks,  field  clerks  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
enlisted  men  who  served  honorably  on  active  duty 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  be- 
tween  April  6,   1917,  and  November  11,   1918,  or 
who  entered  the  service  subsequently  to  November 
II,  1918,  and  served  honorably  as  members  of  the 
American    Expeditionary    Forces    in    Siberia    and 
European  Russia.     The  Victory  medal  is  not  issued 
to  conscientious  objectors  who  refused  to  wear  the 
uniform  or   to   accept   service   in   a   branch   of  the 
Army,  or  to  men  accepted  by  local  boards  but  re- 
jected  at    camp    before   entering   on    regular    duty 
thereat.     Battle  clasps  for  this  medal  are  awarded 
for  each  of  the  major  operations  and  for  the  occu- 
pation of  a  defensive  sector,  the  award  of  the  latter 
being  limited  to  one  for  each  individual.     Country 
clasps  are  awarded  to  those  who  served  in  France, 
Italy,  Siberia,  Russia,  and  England  and  who  are  not 
entitled  to  a  battle  clasp.  .  .  .  Section  II,  General 
Orders,  No.   123,  War  Department,  dated  October 
31,    1919,    provides    that    service    rendered    in    the 
Army  after  October  4,   1919,  will  not  be  counted 
toward  the  acquirement  of  service  chevrons,  gold, 
silver,  or  blue,  except  that  rendered  in  the  Ameri- 
can   Expeditionary    Forces    in    Siberia    and    with 
American    troops    in    occupation    of    hostile    terri- 
tories.    Section    I,    General   Orders,    No.    51,   War 
Department,  dated  August  21,  1920,  provides  that 
service   rendered  in   the  American   Forces  in   Ger- 
many  after  August    i,   1920,   will   not   be  counted 
toward    the    acquirement    of    service    chevrons." — 
Ibid. 

(e)  Naval  medals,  United  States. — "Our  first 
medal  like  that  of  England  was  struck  in  honor 
of  the  Navy.  It  was  the  Naval  Medal  of  Honor 
which  is  our  highest  Naval  decoration.  The  medal 
today  is  identically  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  was 
created.  The  only  change  has  been  in  the  condi- 
tions governing  its  award  in  time  of  war  which 
Congress  specified  in  the  Act  of  February  4,  1919- 
This  act  also  gave  us  our  two  other  great  Naval 
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decorations,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  Navy  Cross.  Our  Naval  medals  correspond 
closely  with  the  three  military  decorations:  The 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Like  the 
Navy  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Army  Medal  of  Honor 
was  established  in  the  Civil  War  although  not  until 
several  months  after  the  Naval  decoration  was 
created.  At  first,  both  were  the  same,  the  clasp 
and  ribbon  alone  being  different,  but  in  1904,  the 
Army  medal  was  changed  to  its  present  design. 
Now  the  only  resemblance  is  in  the  blue  ribbons 
with  their  field  of  thirteen  stars  representing  the 
original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union.  The  Medal 
of  Honor  is  a  valor  medal;  to  win  it,  a  man  must 
have  performed  an  act  of  Heroism  under  fire, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  ordinary  duty  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  is  what  its  name  implies  and  it  was  awarded 
for  both  gallantry  in  action  and  conspicuous  serv- 
ice. Where  it  was  awarded  for  gallantry,  it  takes 
precedence  over  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
taking  its  place  next  to  the  Medal  of  Honor  but 
where  it  was  given  for  exceptional  service,  the 
Medal  ranks  first.  .  .  .  The  section  of  the  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  authorized 
its  presentation  'to  any  person  who,  while  in  the 
Naval  service,  of  the  United  States,  since  the  sixth 
day  of  April,  191 7,  has  distinguished,  or  who  here- 
after shall  distinguish  himself  by  exceptionally 
meritorious  service  to  the  government  in  a  duty  of 
great  responsibihty.'  For  the  Navy  Cross,  the  act 
provided  for  its  award  to  anyone  in  the  Naval 
service  on  or  after  the  same  date  who  shall  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  line  of  his  profession  either 
by  extraordinary  heroism  or  conspicuous  service, 
if  such  acts  were  not  deemed  to  justify  the  award 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  or  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal." — H.  R.  Stringer,  ed.,  Navy  book  of 
distingmshed  service,  pp.  x-xi. 


IX.     WAR   RELIEF 

(a)  Work  of  American  Relief  Clearing  House 
and  the  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium. — The 

American  Relief  Clearing  House  was  formed  in 
Paris  in  November,  1914.  "Its  work,  as  finally 
settled,  was:  I.  To  'clear'  all  relief  supplies  con- 
signed through  it  to  particular  Societies;  II.  To  re- 
ceive and  distribute  relief  suppHes  where  most 
needed;  III.  To  receive  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  whether  with  or  without  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  distribution;  IV.  To  furnish  those  serv- 
ices, free  of  any  expense,  to  all  donors.  ...  At 
a  meeting  on  December  ist,  Mr.  Hcrrick,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  was  elected  Honorary  President  of  the 
A.R.C.H.  He  had  left  Paris  on  November  28th 
to  return  to  the  United  States;  and  was  notified 
by  cablegram  of  his  election.  In  the  same  despatch 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Clearing  House  be  made 
the  official  representative  of  the  various  American 
relief  organizations  and  that  all  goods  sent  from 
America  should  be  consigned  through  it.  In  that 
suggestion  is  the  germ  of  'The  War  Relief  Clearing 
House  for  France  and  Her  Allies,'  formed  later  in 
New  York  to  co-operate  with  the  A.R.C.H.  ...  As 
finally  constituted,  the  clearing-house  mechanism 
was  a  twin-organization — one  part  to  produce  re- 
lief, the  other  to  distribute  it.  And  while  the  instru- 
ment of  Distribution  was  being  perfected  in  Paris, 
the  instrument  of  Production  was  being  forged  in 
New  York.  The  latter  bore  the  name  of  The  War 
Relief  Clearing  House  for  France  and  Her  Allies, 
or  'Warelief,'  and  was  called  into  being  to  receive 


all  American  relief  contributions,  cash  or  kind, 
and  forward  them  through  the  Paris  Clearing  House 
to  their  specific  destination.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  centralizing  station  had  made  itself  felt 
in  the  United  States  by  the  beginning  of  igiS-  As- 
sociations to  help  France  and  her  allies  were  then 
springing  up  throughout  the  country,  not  only  in 
the  cities  and  big  towns,  but  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities. ...  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  States 
of  the  Middle  West  where  a  large  element  of  the 
population  is  of  German  stock  contributed  gen- 
erously from  the  beginning  to  the  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  Clearing  House.  The  diversity  of  the 
movement  was  as  astounding  as  its  extent.  Every 
form  of  suffering  and  wretchedness  had  its  particu- 
lar group  of  sympathizers.  There  were  associations 
to  provide  clothing  for  refugees,  food  for  the 
starving,  artificial  hmbs  for  the  maimed ;  to  furnish 
surgical  instruments  and  dressings,  medicinal  sup- 
plies, re-invigorating  comforts  for  convalescents, 
pecuniary  aid  for  widows  and  the  fatherless,  toys 
at  Christmas  for  the  little  ones.  ...  In  the  course 
of  its  existence  The  War  Relief  Clearing  House 
for  France  and  her  Allies  became  the  forwarding 
agent  of  more  than  6,000  organizations,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, was  the  medium  for  the  forwarding  of  con- 
tributions from  scores  of  thousands  of  individuals 
woking  independently  of  any  association.  It  also 
co-operated  with  300  branches  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  ...  In  its  deliberations  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  appeals  received,  the  A.  R.  C.  H.  was 
aided  by  a  consultative  body,  the  Comite  Central 
Franqais  de  Secours  Americains.  With  this  body 
co-operated  other  national  committees  representing 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Roumania,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  They  formed  what  was  known  as 
'The  Allies  Committee.'  Being  composed  of  bel- 
ligerents, while  the  United  States  was  neutral,  it 
was  an  independent  organization.  Its  aims  was 
to  help  the  A.  R.  C.  H.  with  information  and  advice 
on  relief  work  in  the  countries  at  war  against 
Germany.  .  .  .  From  beginning  to  end,  the  Clearing 
House  received  and  distributed: 

frs.        c. 

Cash     12,203,988.63 

Material    (194431    cases)  ;    esti- 
mated value 74,486,163.60 


86,690,152.23 


All  contributions  in  money  were  classed  under 
one  of  two  heads:  General  Relief,  and  Special  Re- 
lief. .  .  .  The  total  sum  contributed  under  the  head- 
ing: General  Relief,  amounted  to:  790,260  frs.  82  c. 
.  .  .  The  amount  contributed  for  Special  Relief 
was:  5,401,268  frs.  69  c.  .  .  .  One  fact  which  stands 
out  in  the  A.  R.  C.  H.  distribution  records  is  the 
decreasing  needs,  as  the  war  dragged  on,  of  hos- 
pitals and  the  increasing  needs  of  welfare  institu- 
tions. In  191S,  of  the  supplies  sent  out  by  the 
Clearing  House,  23.4%  represented  material  for 
hospitals.  Before  the  year  closed,  the  hospitals 
had  been  provided  with  all  articles  that  were  ab- 
solutely indispensable;  and  the  Government's  ar- 
rangements for  keeping  them  equipped  with  such 
articles  were  complete  and  working  fairly  well. 
Hence,  the  following  year  the  proportion  of  ma- 
terial sent  to  hospitals  by  the  .\.  R.  C.  H.  fell  to 
21.3%.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  was  more 
and  more  concentrated  on  the  misery  that  is  the 
aftermath  of  war.  More  and  more  help  was 
needed  and  demanded  for  the  mutilated  and  blind, 
for  the  tuberculous,  for  widows  and  orphans.   This 
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is  reflected  in  the  A.  R.  C.  H.  records  of  material 
sent   to   welfare   institutions  as  distinguished  from 
purely    military    organizations.     The   proportion    of 
material    furnished    to    the    former    in    1915    was 
76.6%;    in    1917    it    had    risen    to   87.8%.    ...    In 
June,  1917,  the  American  Red  Cross  succeeded  to 
the   .   .    .  duties  of   the   American   Relief   Clearing 
House." — P.    Mitchell,    American    Relief    Clearing 
House,  pp.  11-12,   17,  27-28,  50,  61,  62-63,  84-Q6. 
There  were  two  phases  in  the  administration  of 
relief  in  Belgium.     "There  was  the  phase  of  ravi- 
taillement,  the  constant  provisioning  of  the  whole 
land;  and  the  phase  of  secours,  the  special  care  of 
the  destitute  and  the  ill  and  the  children.  .  .  .  The 
money,  as  finally  arranged  for,  came  from  govern- 
ment  subventions   about   equally   divided   between 
England  and  France,  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
Belgian    Government,   put   into    the   hands   of   the 
Commission.     Later  when  the  United  States  came 
into  the  war,  this  country  made  all  the  advances. 
Altogether  nearly   a  billion   dollars  were  spent  by 
the    C.R.  B.    [Committee   for   Relief   in    Belgium] 
for  supplies  and  their  transportation,  at  an  over- 
head expense  of  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  one 
per  cent.     This  low   overhead   is   a   record  in   the 
annals  of   large  philanthropic   undertaking,   and  is 
a  measure  of  the  voluntary  service  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  of  its  able  management.     For  the  secours, 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  gifts  in   money  and 
clothing   were   collected   by   the   Commission   from 
the  charitable  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 
The    Belgians   themselves   inside    the   country,   the 
provinces,  cities,  and  well-to-do  individuals,  added, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  tragic  situation  and  under 
the  direction   of  the  great  Belgian  National  Com- 
mittee, hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  to  the  secours 
funds.     Also  the  Commission  and  the  Belgian  Na- 
tional   Committee    arranged    that    a    small    profit 
should   be    charged    on    all   the    food   sold   to    the 
Belgians   who    could   pay   for   it,   and    this   profit, 
which  ran  into  millions  of  dollars,  was  turned  into 
the    funds    for    benevolence.     All    this   created    an 
enormous  sum  for  the  secours,  which  was  the  real 
'relief,'  as   benevolence.     And    this  enormous   sum 
was  needed,  for  by  the  end  of  the  war  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  imprisoned  population  of  over  seven 
million   Belgians   and   two   and  a   half   of   the   in- 
habitants  of   the   great   city   of   Antwerp   were   at 
one  time  in  the  daily  soup  and  bread  lines.     Of  the 
money  and  goods  for  benevolence  that  came  from 
outside   sources   more    than    one-third   came   from 
England  and  the  British  Dominions — New  Zealand 
gave    more   money    per    capita    for   Belgian    relief 
than  any  other  country — while  the  rest  came  chiefly 
from    other    countries.     The    relief    collections    in 
Great  Britain  were  made  by  a  single  great  benevo- 
lent  organization   called   the   'National   Committee 
for  Relief  in  Belgium.'  .  .  .  But  in  the  United  States 
the   C.  R.  B.  itself  directly   managed  the  campaign 
for  charity,  using  its  New  York  office  as  organizing 
and  receiving  headquarters.     Part  of  the  work  was 
carried  by  definitely  organized  state  committees  in 
thirty-seven  states  and  by  scattered  local  commit- 
tees in  almost  every  county  and  large  city  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  American  campaign  was  different 
from  the  English  one  in  that  instead  of  asking  lor 
money  alone,  the  call  was  made,  at  first,  chiefly  for 
outright  gifts  of  food,  the  Commission  offering  to 
serve,   in   connection   with   this   benevolence,   as   a 
great     collecting,     transporting     and     distributing 
agency.    This  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  of  a  wide  variety  of  kinds. 
...  A   number   of  states  very   early   concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  loading  and  sending  of  'state 


food  ships.'     California  sent  the  Camino  in  Decem- 
ber, 1Q14,  and  in  the  same  month  Kansas  sent  the 
Hmtnah    loaded    with    flour    contributed    by     the 
millers  of  the  state.     In  January  and  March,  1915, 
two  Massachusetts  relief  ships,  the  Harpalyce  (sunk 
by  torpedo  or  mine  on  a  later  relief  voyage)   and 
Lynorta,   sailed.     Oregon    and    CaUfornia    together 
sent   the    Cranley    in   January,    1915,   loaded   with 
food  and  clothing,  and  several  other  similar  state 
ships    were   sent   at   later   dates.     A   gift   from   the 
Rockefeller   Foundation    of   a   million    dollars   was 
used   to  load   wholly    or  in   part   five   relief  ships, 
and  the  'Millers'  Belgian  Relief  movement  organ- 
ized   and    carried    through    by    the    editor    of    the 
Northwestern   Millers,   Mr.  W.   C.  Edgar,   resulted 
in  the  contribution  of  a  full  cargo  of  flour,  valued 
at  over  $450,000,  which  left  Philadelphia  for  Rot- 
terdam  in   February,    191S,   in   the   steamer  South 
Point.   .    .    .   Later,   when   it   became   necessary   to 
obtain  food  from  other  primary  markets  in  addi- 
tion  to   those   of  America,  appeal   was  specifically 
made   for  gifts   of    money   in   place   of   goods.     In 
response    to    this    call    various    large    gifts    from 
wealthy  individual  donors  were  made,  among  them 
one  of  $210,000,  another  of  $200,000,  and  several 
of  $100,000  each,  and  various  large  donations  came 
from  the   efforts  of   special   organizations,  notably 
the    Daughters    of    the    American    Revolution,   the 
New   York   Chamber   of   Commerce,   the   Cardinal 
Gibbons'    Fund    from    the    Catholic    children    of 
America,  the  Dollar  Christmas  Fund  organized  by 
Mr.  Henry  Clews,  the  'Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd.'  fund, 
organized  by  Hoover's  brother  mining  engineers  of 
the  country,  and,  largest  of  all,  the  Literary  Digest 
fund  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  collected 
by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Cuddihy,  editor  of  the 
Digest,   in   sums   ranging    from    a   few    pennies   to 
thousands  of  dollars  from  children  and  their  par- 
ents all   over   the   land.     By   far   the   greater   part 
of  the  money  that  came  to  the  Commission  through 
state  committees  or  through  special  organizations, 
or    directly    from    individuals    to    the    New    York 
office,  was  made  up  from  small  sums  representing 
millions  of  individual  givers.  ...  Of  the  ten  mil- 
lion   in    the    occupied   regions    for    whom    Hoover 
waged    his    fight    against    starvation,    two    and    a 
half  million  were  in  occupied  France.     Over  in  that 
territory  things  were  harder  both  for  natives  and 
Americans   than   in   Belgium.     Under   the   rigorous 
control  of  a  brutal  and  suspicious  operating  army 
both    French    and    Americans    worked    under    the 
most  difficult  conditions  that  could  be  imposed  and 
yet  allow  the  relief  to  go  on  at  all." — ^V.  L.  Kellogg, 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  man  and  his  work,  pp.  165, 
167-174,   195. — Purchase  of  food  and  clothing  ag- 
gregating more  than  $1,300,000,000  during  the  six 
years  from  September,   1914,   to   September,   1920, 
was  made  by  the  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
its  Chairman,  in  his  final  report. — See  also  Inter- 
NATiON.AL  relief:   Relief  in   Belgium  and  northern 
France;   Belgium:    1914-1918:   National  distress. 

(b)  Red  Cross  services:  Department  of  Civil- 
ian relief. — Home  Service. — German  Red  Cross 
work. — In  191 7  "the  Department  of  Civilian  Re- 
lief was  carrying  on  its  only  activities  through 
its  thirteen  division  offices  and  national  head- 
quarters. Now  [1918]  nearly  S,ooo  chapters 
scattered  all  over  the  country  are  organized  for 
this  service,  with  20,000  workers  enhsted  in 
their  ranks;  300,000  families  have  already  asked 
some  service  of  their  local  home  service  sec- 
tions. How  is  this  colossal  program  in  organi- 
zation being  achieved?     At  one  end  is  the  Wash- 
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ington  headquarters  office  with  its  bureaus  which 
endeavor  to  relate  the  activities  of  the  great  gov- 
ernment departments  to  individual  needs.  .  .  . 
The  department  also  has  special  home  service 
representatives  in  the  camps  both  here  and  over- 
seas with  whom  any  man  who  is  worried  about 
some  home  problem  can  talk  things  over.  These 
representatives  will,  through  appropriate  channels, 
report  this  difficulty  to  the  home  service  workers 
in  the  town  where  the  man  lives ;  they  will  in 
turn  try  to  adjust  the  matter  and  then  send  word 
back  to  the  soldier  telling  him  how  affairs  are  pro- 
gressing at  home.  .  .  .  Between  this  national  head- 
quarters and  the  local  sections  are  thirteen  divi- 
sion offices,  in  each  of  which  is  a  director  of  civilian 
felief,  whose  task  it  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  home  service  sec- 
tions. While  a  considerable  degree  of  initiative 
rests  with  the  local  committee,  they  are  neverthe- 
less subject  to  direction  and  advice  from  these 
offices.  There  are  now  some  200  workers  on  the 
division  staffs,  including  field  representatives  wtio 
visit  the  sections,  helping  to  see  that  their  com- 
mittees are  properly  organized  and  to  develop 
higher  standards  of  service  in  the  newer  or  weaker 
ones.  These  division  offices  are  also  responsible  for 
another  phase  of  civilian  relief  work  and  one  which 
has  been  its  most  important  peace  time  activity, 
the  care  of  civilians  suffering  as  the  result  of  some 
disaster,  fire,  flood  or  tornado.  This  is  also  a  war 
service,  since  through  it  the  Red  Cross  stands  ready 
to  assist  in  disasters  growing  out  of  war  activities. 
It  organized,  for  example,  extensive  relief  after 
the  Eddystone  explosion.  It  had  a  squad  of  work- 
ers on  the  dock  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  to 
meet  and  care  for  the  survivors  of  the  torpedoed 
Carolina.  The  heart  of  the  work,  however,  lies  in 
the  S,ooo  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  now  organized 
all  over  the  country.  Each  of  these  chapters, 
which  is  usually  responsible  for  a  county,  has  a 
number  of  committees  dealing  with  various  activi- 
ties such  as  surgical  dressings,  hospital  garments, 
etc.,  one  of  which,  the  Home  Service  Section  of 
the  Civilian  Relief  Committee,  has  special  charge 
of  the  work  for  the  families  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines.  On  this  committee  are  serving  those  peo- 
ple in  each  community  who  would  be  best  able  to 
advise  people  in  perplexity,  such  as  the  doctor, 
clergyman,  school-teacher,  business  man  or  lawyer, 
women  of  intelligence  and  tact.  Each  of  these 
committees  has  a  chairman  and  secretary  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  on  the  work ;  most  of  them  have 
an  office  and  a  telephone.  The  chaplain  tries  to 
make  widely  known  the  fact  that  any  family  which 
has  a  representative  in  the  fighting  forces  can  turn 
there  for  advice  on  any  problem  by  advertising 
in  the  local  newspapers,  by  letters  to  the  men  be- 
fore they  leave  and  to  their  families  afterwards,  and 
by  placards  in  post-offices  and  church  and  grange. 
Money  for  running  expenses  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  who  need  it  is  a  just  charge  on  chap- 
ter funds.  So  far,  over  $2,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  the  relief  of  families  by  the  whole  department. 
This  included  loans  to  tide  over  people  until  their 
allowances  were  received;  grants  to  meet  special 
needs  such  as  medical  care,  needed  vacations,  inter- 
est on  mortgages,  etc.;  regular  allowances  when 
government  checks  are  not  sufficient  to  provide 
a  wholesome  life.  Large  as  this  sum  is,  the  giving 
of  material  relief  is  a  small  part  of  the  service 
rendered  to  these  families.  .  .  .  The  home  service 
program  is,  in  short,  to  let  every  soldier  and  every 
soldier's  family  know  that  this  group  of  people  in 
his  pwn  home  town  is  ready  to  stand  by  his  family 


during  his  absence  in  any  crisis  that  may  arise. 
It  does  not  intrude  its  services,  going  only  to  those 
families  which  have  expressed  the  desire  to  have 
such  advice.  Its  first  responsibiHty  is  to  provide 
the  simple  human  friendliness  that  is  so  needed  in 
the  dark  days  which  inevitably  come.  But  it  also 
seeks  to  give  intelligent  as  well  as  kindly  service, 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  the  family  it- 
self has  always  considered  insoluble ;  to  give  ma- 
terial relief  when  that  is  needed." — M.  F.  Bying- 
ton,  Scope  aitd  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief  {Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept.,  igi8,  pp. 
89-91,  94). — "It  was  evident  at  the  outset,  that  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  United  States  might  be  num- 
bered by  millions,  most  of  them  attached  to  fami- 
lies potentially  in  need  of  home  service.  The 
Red  Cross  at  the  time  had  no  adequate  equip- 
ment for  the  task.  The  number  of  trained  work- 
ers in  the  field  of  social  work  for  families  and  in- 
dividuals had  been  steadily  growing ;  but  even  by 
drafting  such  workers  in  the  largest  possible  num- 
bers from  the  organizations  to  which  they  were 
attached,  the  Red  Cross  would  still  lack  a  sufficient 
force.  It  became  necessary  to  supplement  the  staff 
secured  by  this  form  of  draft,  with  a  much  larger 
group  of  workers  especially  trained  for  home  serv- 
ice. .  .  .  To  meet  the  urgent  need  for  workers,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided  to  set  uf)  a  short  course  which 
would  cover  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  funda- 
mentals of  social  work  with  families,  omitting 
everything  except  those  features,  which  were  essen- 
tial as  a  foundation,  upon  which  a  worker  might 
later  build  his  own  further  training  out  of  his 
own  experience.  This  plan  of  abbreviated  training 
was  embodied  in  the  Home  Service  Institute,  the 
first  series  of  which  were  started  in  October,  1917. 
...  On  May  28,  1918,  forty-four  institutes  had 
been  completed.  .  .  .  The  geographical  distribution 
of  these  institutes  is  significant,  for  they  have 
reached  all  sections  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  work 
of  the  institute  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
ready  and  efficient  cooperation  of  those  who  were 
invited  by  the  Red  Cross  to  conduct  them.  The 
directors  of  the  institutes  in  every  instance  have 
been  either  college  teachers  of  social  economy  or 
sociology,  or  social  workers  with  experience  in 
training  new  workers.  For  many  of  them,  the 
institute  represented  a  new  type  of  instruction 
which  was  added  to  their  regular  duties;  for  all 
of  them,  whether  accustomed  to  the  training  of 
social  workers  or  not,  it  involved  modifications  in 
their  customary  teaching  practices.  This  service 
they  have  rendered  gratuitously  to  the  Red  Cross. 
The  field  work  of  each  institute  has  been  provided 
by  established  social  agencies,  such  as  charity  or- 
ganization societies,  and  by  home  service  sections. 
It  also  has  been  arranged  for  without  charge." — 
P.  R.  Lee,  Training  for  the  home  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept.,  1018,  pp.  80, 
82-84). — See  also  Red  Cross:  1864-1Q14;  American 
National  Red  Cross:  loi 7-1919;  British  organiza- 
tions: 1914-1020. — "The  German  women  exhibited 
notable  qualities  in  war.  Thcv  engaged  in  the  Red 
Cross  work,  including  the  preparation  of  supplies 
and  bandages  for  the  hospitals,  and  the  first  day 
of  mobilisation  saw  a  niimber  of  young  girls  at 
every  railway  station  in  the  country  with  food  and 
drink  for  the  passing  soldiers.  At  railway  junc- 
tions and  terminals  in  the  large  cities,  stations 
were  established  where  these  Red  Cross  workers 
gave  a  warm  meal  to  the  soldiers  passing  through. 
In  these  terminal  stations  there  were  also  women 
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workers  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  change  the 
dressings  of  the  lightly  wounded.  On  the  Bellevue- 
strasse,  Frau  von  Ihne,  wife  of  the  great  architect, 
founded  a  home  for  blinded  soldiers.  In  this  home 
soldiers  were  taught  to  make  brooms,  brushes, 
baskets,  etc.  German  women  who  had  country 
places  turned  these  into  homes  for  the  convalescent 
wounded.  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  was 
the  National  Frauendienst  or  Service  for  Women, 
organised  the  first  day  of  the  war.  The  relief 
given  by  the  State  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
soldiers  was  distributed  from  stations  in  Berlin, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  of  these  stations 
the  Frauendienst  established  an  office  where  women 
were  always  in  attendance,  ready  to  give  help  and 
advice  to  the  soldiers'  wives.  There  there  were 
card-indexes  of  all  the  people  within  the  district 
and  of  their  needs.  At  the  time  I  left  Germany  I 
believe  that  there  were  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
women  engaged  in  Berlin  in  social  service,  in  in- 
structing the  women  in  the  new  art  of  cooking 
without  milk,  eggs  or  fat  and  seeing  to  it  that  the 
children  had  their  fair  share  of  milk.  It  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  these  social  workers  that  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Berlin  decreased  during 
the  war." — J.  W.  Gerard,  My  four  years  in  Ger- 
many, pp.   202-203. 

(c)  Activities  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  —  Christian 
Scientists. — "On  August  the  4th  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  attended  by  Association  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  [Great  Britain].  .  .  .  Huge 
recreation  tents  were  opened  ...  all  over  the 
country'.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  Britain 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  one  armed  camp, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  never  more  needed  than 
it  was  in  those  early  days.  Some  of  the  centres 
were  very  small,  others  very  large.  .  .  .  Thanks  to 
the  loyal  co-operation  and  energy  of  Association 
leaders  and  workers  250  of  these  centres  were 
established  within  10  days.  .  .  .  Every  week  that 
passed  by  showed  an  increase  in  strength  and  in 
the  number  of  centres  until  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Triangle  was  to  be  found  in  more  than  4,000 
centres  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  all  over  America,  on 
every  battle-front.  .  .  .  The  trail  of  the  Red  Tri- 
angle was  first  blazed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  then  it  has  become  familiar  on  ever>'  fighting 
front  and  in  all  sorts  of  queer  and  unexpected 
places.  In  the  jungle  of  India;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile;  amid  the 
swamps  of  East  Africa;  along  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan ;  in  the  Egyptian  desert ;  in  the  great  train- 
ing camps  of  North  America;  in  Australasia  and 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  Flanders 
and  Picardy;  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme,  the 
Marne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Aisne.  It  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Varda  and  the  Struma,  and  we  have 
seen  for  ourselves  how  that  trail  has  been  wel- 
comed by  men  of  many  nationalities — Britons  from 
the  Homeland  and  from  the  outposts  of  Empire, 
from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  Indians,  Chinese,  Cape 
Boys  and  Kaffirs,  Frenchmen,  Portuguese  and  Bel- 
gians. ...  As  might  be  expected  the  Dominions 
have  done  their  full  share  of  pioneering,  and  have 
blazed  the  trail  in  many  different  directions.  The 
Canadians  have  done  a  great  work  at  Shomcliffe, 
Sandling,  Bramshott  and  Witley;  in  the  Forestry 
camps  at  home  and  right  up  the  line  in  France. 
The  Australians  on  Salisbury  Plain,  at  Weymouth 
and  in  many  other  home  centres  have  served  their 
troops  splendidly,  whilst  in  France,  Egypt,  the  Dar- 
danelles  and  Palestine   their   pioneering   work   has 


been  great.     The  New  Zealanders  at  SHng  Planta- 
tion,   Hornchurch    and    other    centres    in    England 
have  done  equally  well,  and  their  pioneering  work 
overseas  has  been  most  efficient.     The  South  Afri- 
cans   have    done    valuable    work    in    the    Military 
Expedition  to  Swakipund  and  in  East  Africa.    India 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  Empire  work 
of   the   Red   Triangle,   first   of   all   by   catering   for 
the    needs    of    British    troops    quartered    in    India 
itself,  and  also   in   Mesopotamia   and   East  Africa, 
where  the  work  has  been  directed   from   India,  as 
has  that  for  the  Indian  troops  in  France.  ...  On 
August   4th,    1914,    our    plan    for    war    work    was 
ready  but  the  'sinews  of  war'  were  lacking.     Little 
couM  be  done  without  money.  .  .  .  That  very  day 
a  large  number  of  telegrams  and  letters  were  sent 
out    from    Headquarters    to    friends    all    over    the 
country — the    first    war   emergency    appeal    of    the 
Red   Triangle — and  within   a   few   days   the   whole 
of    the    twenty-five    thousand    pounds    had    been 
raised,   and   we    were   appealing    for   another   fifty 
thousand   pounds,   until  in   August,   1918,   the   war 
fund  reached  the  total  of   nearly   two   and  a  half 
millions  sterling.     That  is  a  small  sum  compared 
with   the    amounts   raised   for   Y.   M.    C.    A.    war 
work    in    the    United   States.      Their    first    appeal 
brought   in   one    and    a   half    million    pounds,   the 
second  more  than  ten  millions,  and  their  appeal  a 
year  later  in  October,  1918,  was  for  twenty  million 
sterling.     Our  American  friends  gave  us  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  the  amount  raised  by  their 
second    war   work    appeal,    a   generous   and    much 
appreciated   gift.  .  .  .  [At    one    time    upwards    of 
45, 000  workers  were  giving  regular  service  to  the 
war  work   of   the  Y.  M.   C.   A.]      The   figures  of 
the  Red  Triangle  are  colossal,  and  yet  figures  by 
themselves   fail   to   give   an   adequate   idea   of    the 
magnitude   of  the   work." — A.   K.  Yapp,  Romance 
of  the  Red  Triangle,  pp.  iS-16,  31-33,  43-44,  S4-— 
"When     America     entered    the     war,     there     was 
created     the     National     War     Work     Council     of 
Young  Men's   Christian   Associations.     It   was   de- 
signed to  unite  the  national,  state  and  local  organi- 
zations of  this  movement  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
desirable   duplication    of    effort    and    in    order    to 
make    possible    the    most    efficient    service    of    the 
men  in  the  American  Army  and  Navy.  .  .   .  The 
War  Work  Council  is  conducting  work  at  present 
[written  in   1918]   at  nearly  one  thousand  centers 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  American 
possessions.     The   work   is   carried   on    almost   en- 
tirely in  buildings  erected  for  Association  purposes 
and    is   under    the    leadership    of    a   staff   of    over 
three   thousand   secretaries,  including   those   of  the 
national   and   various   regional   headquarters.     The 
program    of    work    includes   the    various    physical, 
social,    educational    and    religious    activities.     The 
work  is  on  a  broad  basis,  the  facilities  and  privi- 
leges being   open  alike  to  officers  and   men   of  all 
arms  of  the  service,  regardless  of  religious  affilia- 
tion.    Satisfactory    cooperative    relations   exist   be- 
tween the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  other  agencies  which  are  seeking  to  serve  the 
enlisted  men,   namely,  the   Government  Chaplains, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  within  the  camps,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  .Association,  the  War  Camp   Community 
Service  of  the  Recreation  and  Playground  Associa- 
tion,  and    the    various   denominational   and    other 
organizations  at  work  outside  the  camps.    The  As- 
sociation as  well  as  these  various  organizations  both 
within  and  outside  the  camps  are  coordinated  and 
helped  by  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities of  the  War  Department.  .  .  .  Before  Amer- 
ica entered  the  war,  the  International  Committee 
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of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  had  devel- 
oped a  large  work  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers  of 
Allied  armies  and  of  prisoners  of  war.  This  has 
continued  to  expand.  The  most  extensive  part  of 
it  is  that  on  behalf  of  the  French  army,  where 
the  work  is  conducted  under  the  name  Foyer  du 
Soldat.  Over  five  hundred  buildings  have  been 
established  or  equipped  for  this  service  and  a  staff 
of  many  hundreds  of  American  and  French  work- 
ers are  in  charge.  ...  A  similar  work  is  being  fur- 
thered by  the  American  Associations  throughout 
the  Italian  army,  where  these  activities  are  con- 
ducted under  the  name  Casa  del  Soldato.  The 
American  Associations  are  hkewise  cooperating  in 
introducing  such  work  in  the  Belgian  and  Portu- 
guese armies  in  France  as  well  as  among  the 
Chinese  and  other  labor  battalions.  Its  activities 
are  widespread  among  the  armies  in  Egypt,  Pales- 


as  well  as  to  conduct  its  regular  program  of  activi- 
ties."— J.  R.  Mott,  War  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States  {Annals 
of  tlie  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Sept.,  1918,  pp.  204,  206,  207-208). — 
See  also  Young  Men's  Christun  AssoaAXiON: 
World  War  activities. 

"The  War  Work  Council,  now  [written  in  1918] 
numbering  a  hundred  and  thirty  members,  was 
called  into  existence  in  June,  191 7.  .  .  .  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  has  been  asked  by  the  government  through 
the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  Ordnance  Department  to  organize  con- 
structive recreation  for  women  in  the  twenty-two 
federal  industrial  reservations.  The  same  work  is 
also  being  extended  to  about  one  hundred  cost 
plus  plants  now  taken  over  by  the  government. 
.   .  .  Local  industrial  service   clubs  are  organized 


INTERIOR  OF  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  HUT  CLOSE  BEHIND  THE   LINES   IN   FRANCE 


tine,  Mesopotamia,  Macedonia  and  E^st  Africa. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
work  is  that  in  Russia.  A  most  significant  and 
beneficent  phase  of  the  war  work  of  the  American 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  has  been  that 
which  they  have  conducted  from  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  among  the  prisoners  of  war  in  all  of 
the  belligerent  countries.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  between  five  and  six  million  prisoners. 
The  American  Associations  minister  directly  or  in- 
directly to  nearly  all  of  them.  Their  work  has 
been  introduced  into  the  countries  one  by  one 
until  now  this  practical  service  is  being  rendered 
in  every  country  having  military  prisoners.  The 
Association  does  not  conduct  relief  work  among 
the  American  prisoners,  as  that  is  the  distinctive 
service  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  but  it  does 
continue  to  place  at  their  disposal  all  of  its 
facilities  in  the  way  of  recreational  sports,  educa- 
tional, social  and  religious  work.  Among  the  pris- 
oners of  other  nationalities  the  Association  is  still 
called  upon  to  do  a  large  amount  of  relief  work 


in  each  center  and  all  the  clubs  are  included  in 
the  great  industrial  army.  Model  recreation  build- 
ings are  being  put  up.  .  .  .  Wherever  bad  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  prevail  the  labor  turn- 
over is  extensive,  efficiency  is  diminished  and 
output  falls  off.  To  prevent  this  disaster,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  cooperated  with  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  a 
course  of  industrial  supervision  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Susan  Kingsbury.  The  widespread 
education  of  the  general  public  in  industrial  stand- 
ards is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  women,  their 
safety,  their  health  and  their  moral  welfare.  The 
association  through  all  its  many  avenues  impresses 
upon  people  in  general  that  efficiency  is  dependent 
upon  the  eight-hour  day,  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
minimum  wage,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  expressed  in  trade  unionism 
and  the  abolition  of  night  work  for  women.  Be- 
sides these  activities  in  ammunition  factories,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A  carries  on  other  enterprises  for  the 
well-being  of  employed  women,  and  other  women 
affected  by  the  war.     About  six  hundred  associa- 
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tion  workers  are  employed  on  war  work  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  social  workers,  both  white 
and  colored,  club  and  recreation  leaders,  physical 
directors,  dietitians,  business  women,  household 
and  employment  experts,  educationalists  and  physi- 
cians. Association  members  now  number  about 
four  hundred  thousand.  .  .  .  Ninety-seven  girls'  club 
centers  have  been  established  in  cities  and  towns 
adjacent  to  camps.  Eleven  of  these  are  for  colored 
girls.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  trained  club 
and  recreation  leaders  arc  employed.  Everything 
that  is  done  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  white  women 
is  done  also  for  colored  women.  All  their  activities 
are  under  the  leadership  of  colored  college  women 
and  social  workers.  From  the  beginning  the  War 
Work  Council  planned  to  include  not  only  Ameri- 
can women  affected  by  the  war,  but  because  of 
the  pleas  from  France  and  Russia,  the  first  budget 
contained  an  item  for  work  in  Europe.  Admin- 
istrative, industrial  and  recreational  secretaries 
were  sent  to  place  their  experience  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Russian  women.  In  France  the  activities 
have  fallen  into  two  general  divisions — social  work 
among  American  war  relief  workers  and  coopera- 
tion with  French  women  in  work  for  their  own 
people.  The  object,  in  France  as  in  Russia,  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  women  of  these  countries,  devel- 
oping such  phases  of  social  service  for  women  as 
will  meet  war  conditions  and  at  the  same  time 
become  permanent  foundations  for  future  work. 
.  .  .  The  Foyers  des  Alliees  are  recreation  centers 
for  French  munition  women  workers,  for  women 
otherwise  employed  by  the  French  government, 
and  for  French  woroen,  established  by  the  Ameri- 
can Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the  request  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  war  activities  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"In  the  United  States:  Establishing  Club  and 
Recreation  Work  for  Girls,  including  a  Patriotic 
League,  now  numbering  400,000,  white  and  colored. 
Providing  Emergency  Housing  for  employed  girls 
and  women.  Five  centers  have  been  provided  to  ,;, 
date.  Establishing  Hostess  Houses  in  or  near- 
army  and  navy  camps  for  women  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  army  and  navy.  Sixty-one  are  in 
use.  Twenty-five  others  are  authorized.  Thirteen 
of  these  are  for  colored  people.  Establishing  Work 
in  Colored  Communities  affected  by  the  war,  led 
by  colored  college  women  and  trained  social  work- 
ers. Conducting  a  Bureau  for  Foreign-born 
Women,  providing  translations  in  eighteen  lan- 
guages of  needed  bulletins,  interpreters  in  army 
camps,  training  for  Polish  women  for  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  Poland,  and  a  home  service  for  non- 
English  speaking  women.  Providing  and  Financ- 
ing Social  Leaders  for  women  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities.  Establishing  Room  Registries 
and  War  Service  Centers  in  cities  employing  girls 
in  war  industries.  The  Government  has  asked 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  leaders  in  twenty-two  of  its 
industrial  cantonments.  Maintaining  a  Bureau  of 
Social  Morality  which  cooperates  with  the  War 
Department  in  furnishing  a  Corps  of  Lectures  on 
social  standards  in  war  time;  issues  literature. 
Publishing  a  War  Work  Bulletin  and  other  educa- 
tional literature  for  women  in  war  time.  Main- 
taining a  Bureau  of  Volunteer  Workers. 

"In  France:  Provides  social  workers,  recreation 
leaders,  physical  directors  and  cafeteria  managers; 
foyers,  and  hostess  houses.  Working  with  Ameri- 
can women  in  France  (nineteen  centers).  Nurses, 
Signal  corps  (women),  other  English-speaking 
women  with  the  American  army,  French  women 


(at  the  request  of  the  French  Government)  (nine 
centers) .  Working  in  munitions  factories,  in 
stores  and   in   French   war  offices. 

"In  Russia:  Club,  cafeteria  and  educational  work 
in  three  centers  for  Russian  women." — A.  E.  Pad- 
dock, War  work  of  Yotin^  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociiUion  {Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept.,  1918,  pp.  209- 
212). — See  also  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation: 1917. 

"At  the  semi-annual  meeting  [1915]  of  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  [London],  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  of  delegates  from  the  churches 
in  the  London  district.  The  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  was  undertaken  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  by  single  churches  or  groups  of  churches 
forming  committees  to  supervise  the  work  in  their 
own  localities.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  was  to  gain 
permission  to  establish  Christian  Science  Reading 
Rooms  with  the  B.  E.  F.  [British  Expeditionary 
Force]  in  France,  but  after  interminable  corre- 
spondence with  War  Office  officials,  this  course 
was  abandoned,  and  the  London  Committee  turned 
its  efforts  to  the  military  centers  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  proximity  to  a  town  would  permit 
of  premises  being  taken  without  military  sanc- 
tion. .  .  .  After  some  deliberation  Colchester  was 
chosen  as  being  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
at  that  time  not  only  a  permanent  garrison  town, 
but  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  troops  were 
constantly  being  drafted  in  and  out,  and  it  main- 
tained besides  a  large  convalescent  military  hos- 
pital. .  .  .  The  result  of  this  first  venture  so  far 
exceeded  anticipation  that  the  Committee  were 
encouraged  to  make  a  second  attempt,  and  on 
July  26,  1916,  similar  rooms  at  Bedford  were 
opened,  to  be  followed  at  varying  intervals  by 
others  at  Aldershot,  Dover  [Chatham,  Ripon,  New- 
castle, DubUn,  Bexhill-on-Sea,  Edinburgh,  London, 
Inverness,  Plymouth,  Brighton,  Liverpool,  Belfast, 
Glasgow,  Buxton,  Seaford,  Portsmouth,  Reading, 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Blandford].  ...  In  July, 
1918,  a  War  Relief  Committee  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  appointed  by  the  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Directors  to  supervise  all  the  existing 
War  Relief  activities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
to  extend  the  work  to  localities  where  a  need 
was  manifest.  For  this  purpose  a  branch  of  The 
Mother  Church  War  Relief  and  Camp  Welfare 
Fund  was  opened  and  administered  in  this  country 
by  the  newly  appointed  Committee.  Prior  to  this 
date  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  ten  Rooms 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  men  in  the  service  had 
been  met  entirely  by  the  Christian  Scientists  locally. 
After  the  announcement  of  the  scheme  for  the 
whole  country  the  Committees  which  had  already 
initiated  and  carried  on  the  work  gave  their  loyal 
support  to  the  general  plan  and  in  a  short  time 
the  work  was  adjusted  and  was  progressing  most 
satisfactorily.  .  .  .  War  Relief  Committees  were 
quickly  formed  up  and  down  the  country,  and 
within  eight  months,  twelve  additional  War  Relief 
Rooms  had  been  opened,  which,  with  the  Welfare 
House  in  London,  brought  the  number  up  to 
twenty-three,  with  a  total  staff  of  forty-nine  work- 
ers. ...  A  special  effort  was  made  in  the  later 
development  of  the  scheme  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  Americans,  Australians,  Canadians, 
New  Zealanders  and  South  Africans  stationed  in 
this  country,  and  for  this  purpose  War  Relief  Rooms 
were  opened  at  several  places  used  as  American 
naval  bases,  or  as  Canadian  or  other  camps.  .  .  . 
After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November, 
1918,  a  review  of  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland  revealed  the  fact  that  there  still  re- 
mained work  of  great  importance  to  be  done  on 
behalf  of  the  men  in  the  navy  and  army,  and  that 
new  opportunities  were  opening  before  the  Workers 
for  presenting  the  availabihty  and  steadfastness  of 
Principle  in  this  time  of  transition.  In  the  ensuing 
six  months  several  Rooms  were  opened  and  al- 
though only  in  operation  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  they  accomplished  excellent  results.  .  .  . 

"In  October,  1914,  the  War  Relief  Fund  of  The 
Mother  Church  was  opened  [in  the  United  States] 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Christian  Sciendsts  who 
were  suffering  as  a  direct   result   of  the  war.     In 
addition    thereto    the    European    ReHef    Fund    was 
opened  in  December,  1914,  to  assist  those  who  were 
not    Christian   Scientists.      These    two    funds  were 
consolidated  in  April,  1915,  from  which  date   .  .  . 
relief    was    extended    to    those    in    need,    without 
regard  to  their  religious  affiliations.    As  appropria- 
tions  from   the   War   Relief   Fund   were    made   to 
various   countries   in    Europe,   including    Germany, 
prior   to    the    United    States   entering    the    war   in 
April,  1917,  British  subjects  were  estopped  by  their 
Government  [under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act] 
from  contributing  to  such  a  fund.     In  order  that 
contributions  might  properly  be  received  from  them, 
a  Special  War  Relief  Fund  was  provided  early  in 
1917,  but  before  any  appropriations  could  be  made 
therefrom,    it    was    merged    with    the    War    Relief 
Fund  upon  the  removal  of  such  restriction.     With 
the  entrance   of   the   United   States  into   the   war, 
the  great  opportunity  presented  itself  of  minister- 
ing  to  the   temporal  and  spiritual   welfare   of   the 
men  in   the   army   and  navy  service.     To  provide 
adequately  the  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  this 
work,   the   field  was   invited   to   contribute   to  the 
Christian  Science  Camp  Welfare  Fund,  which  was 
formally  opened  on  January  3,  igi8.    As  the  broad 
purpose  and  essential  unity  of  the  War  Relief  work 
in  all  its  phases  became  more  clearly  understood, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the   Christian  Science 
Board  of   Directors  to  consolidate   this  fund  with 
the  War  Relief  Fund,  which  was  effected  on  March 
25,  1918,  under  the  name  of  the  Christian  Science 
War  Relief  Fund.     In  the  interim,  a  special  fund 
was  opened  to   which  contributions  were  received 
for  Hahfax   Relief,   which   money   was   paid   into, 
and     appropriations     made     from,     the     Christian 
Science  War  Relief  Fund,  for  the  specific  purpose 
of    relieving    those    suffering    from    the    disaster   in 
Halifax,   in    December,    191 7.      Including    the   sum 
of  ?34,ooo  contributed  for  Halifax  Relief,  the  total 
contributions  for  War  Relief  from  the  beginning  to 
the  formal  closing   of   the   fund  on   June   2,   1919, 
were   $1,988,000.     Receipts   from   interest   on   daily 
bank  balances  and  on  United  States  Liberty  Bonds 
purchased   when   there   was  an   ample   balance   on 
hand  to   permit   of  this  being   done,  amounted  to 
$16,000,  which  made  a  full  .$2,000,000  available  for 
War  Relief.     Among  the  larger  appropriations  for 
direct  relief  in  Europe  were  the  following:  Switzer- 
land $7S,ooo,  Italy  $42,000,  Holland  $29,000,  Ger- 
many $68,000.     All  of  this  money  was  distributed 
directly  to  the  recipients  by  the  War  Relief  Com- 
mittees of  The  Mother  Church,  who  carefully  in- 
vestigated   each    case    before    relief    was    extended, 
and    who    performed    this    service    with    unstinted 
devotion   and  without   financial  compensation.     As 
the   needs  became  clearly   apparent,  additional  ap- 
propriations   in    varying    amounts    were    mack-    to 
Armenia,  Syria,  Belgium,  Poland,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Lithuania,  Russia,  Turkey   in   Asia,  Jamaica,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  and  Mexico,  totaling  $88,000.     The 
larger  appropriations  of  $186,000  to   Great   Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  $214,000  to  France,  included  not 


only  the  relief  extended  in  these  countries  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war  through  the  Com- 
mittees of  The  Mother  Church  therein,  but  also 
the  direct  assistance  given  to  the  men  in  the 
service,  the  conducting  of  the  special  Reading 
Rooms  established  for  their  use,  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  War  Relief  Workers,  and  to  an 
extent  the  distribution  of  Christian  Science  Litera- 
ture. Remembering  the  paramount  consideration 
of  winning  the  war  for  Principle,  and  the  necessity 
of  accomplishing  this  result  in  the  most  effective 
manner  through  equipping  the  men  in  the  army 
and  navy  for  the  great  task  before  them,  demands 
were  made  upon  the  War  Relief  Fund  for  the 
supplying  of  Bibles,  copies  of  Science  and  Health 
and  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  pamphlets 
and  other  authorized  Christian  Science  literature, 
to  the  amount  of  $323,000.  In  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish fully  the  great  purpose  in  hand,  workers  were 
employed  for  the  various  camps,  and  ports  of  em- 
barkation; welfare  buildings,  and  other  reading 
and  rest  rooms  in  convenient  locations,  were  pro- 
vided; and  also  such  automobiles  and  other  facil- 
ities as  were  needed  for  carrying  on  the  work;  all 
of  which  required  a  further  expenditure  of  $627,000, 
the  major  portion  thereof  being  disbursed  in  the 
United  States.  This  sum  includes  also  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  Christian  Science  chaplains  in  the 
service, — which  were  additional  to  the  amounts 
received  by  them  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment,— as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Still  another 
large  appropriation  was  that  of  $111,000  to  the 
Comforts  Forwarding  Committee  (Christian  Scien- 
tists) ,  in  Boston,  whose  efforts  were  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  provision  of  clothing  imperatively 
needed  by  refugees,  especially  women  and  children, 
and  of  knitted  garments  for  the  men  in  the  military 
and  naval  service.  Additional  to  this  sum  were 
the  many  contributions,  totahng  a  substantial 
amount,  made  by  Christian  Scientists  to  the  many 
Comforts  Forwarding  Committees  elsewhere,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  their  work.  Besides  the  total 
funds  thus  made  available  for  this  practical  phase 
of  War  Relief,  hundreds  of  Workers  in  the  field 
gave  their  time  freely  and  lovingly  to  this  benefi- 
cent activity.  Inclucling  balance  on  hand  June  2. 
1919, — since  which  date  no  contributions  have  been 
accepted, — and  proceeds  from  sale  of  equipment, 
there  remains  a  balance  of  $242,000  in  cash  and 
bonds  for  continuing  refugee  and  reconstruction 
work." — Christian  Science  War  ReHef  Committee, 
Christian  Science  war  time  activities,  pp.  211-213, 
224-226,  323-326. 

(d)  Work  of  Knights  of  Columbus  at  home 
and  abroad. — "By  the  early  autumn  of  1017  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  work  in  the  camps  at  home 
had  achieved  a  notable  success.  Buildings  had 
been  erected  in  all  the  camps  and  were  open  at 
all  times  and  constantly  used;  community  work 
was  being  efficiently  handled  by  chapters  and  sub- 
ordinate councils;  in  short,  the  home  activities 
were  thriving,  although  their  prosperity  was  de- 
pendent on  the  alertness  with  which  the  Order's 
war  work  executives  managed  the  campaign  for 
funds  and  adapted  and  operated  their  machine 
of  organization,  while  creating  new  parts  for  new 
functions  which  became  necessary  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work.  From  the  time  when 
Supreme  Physician  Buckley,  Supreme  Director 
Dwyer  and  Judge  Burns  conferred  with  the  late 
Archbishop  Ireland  concerning  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus activities  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  wrote  the  Su- 
preme Secretary  regarding  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  the  Order's  undertaking  work  similar 
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to  that  carried  on  at  the  border,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  had  been  to 
enter  the  relief  field  overseas.  All  the  executive 
ability  at  the  Order's  command  was  required  to 
initiate  and  expand  the  domestic  work,  so  that 
there  was  little  opportunity,  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months,  to  do  much  towards  beginning 
overseas  work.  The  authority  given  to  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  by  the  War  Department's  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities  contained  no 
permission  to  operate  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  .  .  .  Before  the  first  building  had 
been  opened  in  a  camp  at  home  Supreme  Knight 
James  A.  Flaherty  stated  publicly  that  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  In 
entering  war  relief  work  was  to  carry  spiritual  con- 
solation on  the  field  of  battle  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  would  be  deprived  of  the  minis- 
trations of  a  priest  were  they  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  inadequate  supply  of  regular  army  chap- 
lains. The  Knights  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
enter  the  work  overseas  at  the  first  possible  mo- 
ment they  could  do  so,  as  they  had  raised  their 
fund  with  that  service  as  part  of  the  reason  for 
their  plea,  and  were  in  conscience  bound  to  care 
for  their  co-religionists  in  active  service.  With  this 
urgent  reason  there  was  also  the  patriotic  desire 
to  commence  work  abroad  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  the  comfort  and  companionship  found  for 
the  men  in  the  camps  at  home  could  be  provided 
abroad,  where  it  was  most  needed.  With  the  Fed- 
eralized National  Guard  units  commencing  their 
movement  to  Europ)e  in  large  numbers  by  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  the  Knights  proceeded  to  secure  neces- 
sary permission  for  work  overseas  from  General 
Pershing.  Almost  coincident  with  the  movement 
of  the  guardsmen  overseas,  the  first  party  of 
Knights  of  Columbus  volunteer  chaplains  sailed 
for  France.  By  granting  these  priests  passports, 
the  Government  implied  a  distinction  between  ordi- 
nary service  in  the  way  of  physical  and  mental 
recreation,  and  the  services  of  chaplains — a  conces- 
sion which  enabled  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  go 
at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  men  who  engaged  in  our 
first  fighting,  without  formal  permission  from  the 
Commander  of  the  A.  E.  F.  .  .  .  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  supplied  these  priests  with  ample  funds 
to  provide  comforts  for  the  boys  in  addition  to 
spiritual  guidance  and  religious  consolation.  This 
fact  really  constituted  the  informal  opening  of 
the  Order's  operations  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  for  at 
every  opportunity  the  Knights  of  Columbus  volun- 
teer chaplains  expended  the  funds  entrusted  to  them 
in  purchasing  creature  comforts  for  the  boys,  dis- 
tributing these  in  the  name  of  the  Order.  ...  In 
January,  1918,  the  War  Camp  Fund  was  enjoying 
remarkable  prosperity ;  a  majority  of  the  States 
had  backed  up  the  entire  project  by  their  sub- 
stantial contributions.  The  domestic  work  was 
flourishing  with  new  buildings  going  up  in  the 
camps  every  week  and  new  secretaries  being  en- 
listed for  service.  A  highly  efficient  domestic  or- 
ganization was  in  operation,  fully  capable  of  han- 
dling the  work  at  home  as  that  work,  with  huge 
increments  of  draft  men  flocking  to  the  Camps  and 
the  large  increase  in  the  personnel  at  navy  camps, 
grew  to  broader  and  even  gigantic  dimensions.  .  .  . 
Adopting  Commissioner  Kernan's  recommenda- 
tions, in  substance,  a  program  for  an  instant  ex- 
pansion of  overseas  work  was  put  under  way.  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime  the  Knights  of  Columbus  per- 
sonnel left  behind  by  the  Overseas  Commissioner 
operated  on  a  small  but  intensive  scale  at  the  ports 
of  entry,  the  chaplains  occasionally  obtaining  facil- 


ities for  visiting  the  front.  The  fact  that  the 
Knights  were  actively  engaged  in  France,  with 
the  evidence  of  the  unquestionable  effectiveness  of 
their  work  at  home,  spurred  ir>terest  in  their  un- 
dertaking, with  beneficial  results  for  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  War  Camp  Fund.  ...  An  overseas 
department  was  created,  offices  being  secured  in 
New  York  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  men  and 
materials  bound  for  Europe.  The  first  group  of 
Knights  of  Columbus  secretaries,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  sail  for  France,  went  with  Commissioner 
Kernan  in  March,  igi8.  ...  A  rate  of  pay  designed 
to  meet  personal  living  expenses  overseas  had  been 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  a  comprehensive 
contract  calling  for  a  minimum  of  six  months'  work 
was  required.  Insurance  to  the  extent  of  $5,000 
in  a  regular  insurance  company  was  provided  gratis 
to  overseas  workers.  .  .  .  Chairitian  Mulligan 
was  able  to  inform  General  Headquarters  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  were  ready  and  eager  to 
devote  large  funds  to  their  work  in  France.  He 
had  been  entrusted  with  a  credit  of  $2,000,000 
with  which  to  put  the  Order's  operations  for  the 
A.  E.  F.  on  an  efficient  basis.  Encouraged  by 
their  reception  everywhere  in  France,  Father  Mc- 
Givney  and  the  chairman  agreed  that  what  might 
be  described  as  a  militant  program  should  be  im- 
mediately adopted  and  carried  out.  Three  weeks 
were  spent  in  routing  the  large  centers  in  France 
where  American  troops  were  encamped  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Leases  on  buildings  for  clubs  were 
acquired  in  Brest,  St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Le  Mans, 
Toul  and  elsewhere.  Contracts  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  huts  at  these  and  other  centers, 
the  leased  clubs  being  situated  in  the  cities  for  the 
convenience  of  the  men  spending  leave  there ;  the 
huts  being  designed  for  use  in  the  camps.  ...  By 
the  early  Spring  of  1918  there  were  about  one 
million  American  troops  in  France,  which  means 
that  there  were  approximately  one-quarter  million 
young  men  of  the  Catholic  faith.  As  it  was  physic- 
ally impossible  for  the  regular  army  chaplains  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  of  these  men, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  volunteer  chaplains,  as- 
sisted by  French  soldier-priests,  found  themselves 
the  busiest  of  the  war  relief  workers.  .  .  .  The  sys- 
tem of  distributing  the  chaplains  and  workers  was 
by  army  divisions.  This  simplified  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  army  and  organization  on  the  part 
of  the  Knights.  First  attention  was,  of  course, 
paid  to  the  combat  divisions.  .  .  .  By  the  end  of  May, 
1918,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  work  in  France 
was  widespread.  It  was  seen  then  that  it  would 
require  months  of  endeavor  and  large  additions  of 
both  personnel  and  funds  before  even  the  larger 
part  of  the  huge  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
could  be  reached.  Even  with  the  total  efforts  of 
all  the  organizations,  there  were  entire  regiments 
untouched  by  war  relief  workers.  Not  only  regi- 
ments, but  battalions  and  on  occasions  even  com- 
panies, were  isolated  to  do  some  special  duty.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  they  made 
it  their  special  endeavor  to  reach  these  small  units 
of  men  in  out-of-the-way  places,  far  from  the 
beaten  track  of  war  relief  work.  Official  recogni- 
tion of  this  was  given  by  Chairman  Fosdick  of 
the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  when,  in  a  frank  survey  of  the 
worth  of  the  various  organizations,  he  said  of  the 
Knights  that  they  had  'done  good  work  among 
some  of  the  scattered  units  so  located  that  they 
received  little  attention  from  some  of  the  other 
societies.'  .  .  .  For  the  Knights  of  Columbus  over- 
seas forces  November  nth,  191 8,  the  day  of  the 
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signing  of  the  armistice,  brought  no  diminution  of 
effort,  but  only  increased  solicitude  for  the  sol- 
diers' welfare.  .  .  .  When  firing  ceased,  there  were 
exactly  420  Knights  of  Columbus  workers  at  the 
front,  about  150  in  rear  areas  and  embarkation 
centers,  while  scores  were  on  the  seas  headed  for 
Europe.  In  the  British  Isles  the  Knights  had  a 
compact,  competent  band  of  workers  and  on  the 
Continent  the  organization  was  functioning  at  its 
best  when  the  sudden  stop  came.  Without  a  pause 
secretaries  stationed  with  the  army  in  the  field 
proceeded  forward  with  their  unifi.  Scores  of 
these  men  were  serving  combatant  troops  in  the 
foremost  lines.  .  .  .  From  the  Belgian  front,  where 
American  troops  were  brigaded  with  the  British, 
to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Swiss  border, 
Knights  of  Columbus  secretaries  went  forward 
with  the  American  fighting  men  on  through  re- 
conquered France  into  the  Rhineland.  ...  By  the 
lirst  week  in  December,  less  than  a  month  from 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Knights  of  Columbus 
work  in  the  occupied  area  had  progressed  from 
preliminary  individual  effort  to  systematic  co- 
ordination. .  .  .  Until  the  very  end,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  service  was  energetic  with  the  Army 
of  Occupation.  But  this  did  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  service  for  the  man  who  remained 
in  France  and  the  British  Isles.  In  addition  to 
intensifying  their  labors  for  the  army  in  Ger- 
many, the  Knights  increased  their  effective  work 
in  Italy.  ...  As  a  culmination  of  their  work  abroad 
the  Knights  undertook,  at  their  Peace  Convention 
in  1Q19,  to  erect  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  com- 
munion of  democracy  that  achieved  victory.  Vot- 
ing fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  in  Metz 
of  a  statue  of  Lafayette,  they  gave  substantial 
evidence  of  the  drawing-together  of  the  two  great 
republics  of  the  world  which  the  war  consum- 
mated and  made  permanent." — M.  F.  Egan  and 
J.  B.  Kennedy,  Knights  of  Columbtts  in  peace  and 
war,  V.  I,  pp.  248-250,  258-263,  266,  297,  299,  310, 
336-337. — See  also  Knights  of  Columbus:  1914- 
1918. 

(e)  Contribution  of  the  Salvation  Army. — 
Services  of  the  Society  of  Friends. — "It  has  been 
truly  said  that  within  four  days  after  the  German 
Army  entered  Belgium,  another  Army  entered 
also — the  Salvation  Army !  One  came  to  destroy, 
the  other  to  relieve  distress  and  minister  to  the 
wounded  and  dying.  The  British  Salvation  Army 
furnished  a  number  of  Red  Cross  Ambulances, 
manned  by  Salvationists  when  the  Red  Cross  was 
in  great  need  of  such.  .  .  .  [The  contributions  of 
the  Salvation  Army  comprised:]  77  motor  ambu- 
lances manned  by  Salvationists;  87  hotels  for  use 
of  soldiers  and  sailors;  107  buildings  in  United 
States  placed  at  disposal  of  government  for  war 
relief  purposes;  199  huts  at  soldiers'  camps  used 
for  religious  and  social  gatherings  and  for  dispens- 
ing comfort  to  soldiers  and  sailors;  300  rest-rooms 
equipped  with  papers,  magazines,  books,  etc.,  in 
charge  of  Salvation  Army  officers;  1507  Salva- 
tion Army  officers  devote  their  entire  time  to  reli- 
gious and  social  work  among  soldiers  and  sailors; 
15,000  beds  in  hotels  close  to  railway  stations  and 
landing  points  at  seaport  cities  for  protection  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  going  to  and  from  the  front. 
80,000  Salvation  Army  officers  fighting  with  Allied 
armies;  100,000  parcels  of  food  and  clothing  dis- 
tributed among  soldiers  and  sailors;  100,000  wound- 
ed soldiers  taken  from  battlefields  in  Salvation 
army  ambulances;  300,000  soldiers  and  sailors  daily 
attend  Salvation  army  buildings;  $200,000,000  al- 
ready spent  in  war  activities;  45  chaplains  serving 
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under  government  appointment;  40  camps,  forts 
and  navy  yards  at  which  Salvation  army  services 
are  conducted  or  which  are  visited  by  Salvation 
army  officers;  2,184  war  widows  assisted  (legal  and 
other  aid,  and  visited)  ;  2,404  soldiers'  wives  cared 
for  (including  medical  help)  ;  442  war  children 
under  our  care;  3,378  soldiers  remittances  for- 
warded (without  charge)  ;  $196,081.05  amount  re- 
mitted; 600  parcels  supplied  prisoners  of  war;  1,300 
cables  sent  for  soldiers;  275  officers  detailed  to  assist 
soldiers'  wives  and  relatives;  number  assisted,  275; 
40  military  hospitals  visited;  360  persons  visiting 
hospitals;  147  boats  met;  324,052  men  on  board; 
35,845  telegrams  sent;  24  Salvationists  detailed  for 
this  work;  [and]  20  Salvationists  detailed  for  this 
work  outside  of  New  York  City." — E.  Booth  and 
G.  L.  Hill,  War  rom^ance  of  tlie  Salvation  Army, 
PP-  349,  3S2-3S4- — See  also  Salvation  Army:  1917- 
1918. 

In  spite  of  their  pacifist  principles,  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  performed  invaluable  serv- 
ices during  the  World  War,  confining  themselves, 
however,  to  non-combatant  activities.  They  en- 
gaged in  Red  Cross  work  and  helped  largely  in  the 
task  of  reconstruction.  During  the  war  they  com- 
bated disease  and  famine  in  Allied  countries,  and 
after  the  war,  their  activities  were  extended  to  en- 
emy countries  as  well. — ^See  also  International 
relief:  American  Friends. 

(f)  Work  of  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  the  People's  Relief  Committee  and 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. — "Our  latest  figures 
show  the  collections  by  American  Jewry,  acting  as 
an  entity,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the  various  War 
Zones  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  have  totalled,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914  and  up  to  the 
present  year  [1918],  approximately  $20,000,000,  of 
which  the  bulk  has  been  disbursed.  There  has  been 
but  a  single  distributing  agency  for  the  disbursing 
of  this  huge  sum,  namely,  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  of  the  American  Funds  for  Jewish  War 
Sufferers,  comprising  in  its  membership  representa- 
tives of  the  various  committees,  whose  duty  it  has 
been  to  collect  the  funds.  .  .  .  The  most  important 
step  in  the  work  of  Jewish  war  relief  was  taken 
on  November  24,  1914,  when  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  was  formed  jointly  by  the  American 
Jewish  Relief  Committee  and  the  Central  Relief 
Committee,  and  the  People's  Relief  Committee, 
which  was  organized  later,  also  sends  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  The  year  following  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  in  August,  1915,  the  People's  Relief  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  the  first  Chairman  of  which 
was  Meyer  London.  This  Committee  appeals  to 
that  section  of  the  Jews  of  America  who  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laboring  classes,  and  whose  con- 
tributions are  mostly  obtained  in  small  sums.  In 
this  way  was  avoided  any  possibility  of  duplica- 
tion in  the  transmission  of  funds  abroad,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  collection  of  funds 
by  the  three  constituent  committees,  which  have 
continued  to  appeal  to  those  sections  of  the  Jewish 
community  which  could  best  be  reached  by  them 
respectively.  Thus  the  American  Jewish  Relief 
Committee  has  collected  very  large  sums,  mainly 
among  the  wealthier  Jews  of  the  nation,  while  the 
Central  Committee  has  appealed  to  the  Orthodox 
element  and  the  People's  Committee  has  appealed 
to  the  laboring  clement.  The  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  has  impartially  considered  all  the  re- 
ports received  from  all  over  the  world,  with  details 
of  the  distress  and  suffering  caused  by  the  war. 
They  have  come  not  only  from  Europe  but  also 
from  Palestine,  as  well  as  from  parts  of  Asia  and 
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from  Africa.  The  Committee  has  taken  the  funds 
poured  into  its  treasury  by  the  three  Committees 
and  has  distributed  them  wherever,  in  its  judK- 
ment,  it  has  felt  the  most  ^;ood  could  be  done. 
The  Committee  meets  frequently  rn  New  York. 
The  three  constituent  committecs,^the  American, 
the  Central  and  People's  Committees, — have  each 
been  organized  on  a  national  scale.  Each  has 
branches  throughout  the  United  States  wherever 
there  are  any  Jewish  communities,  and  even  Jews 
living  in  rural  districts  and  single  families  in  the 
smallest  villages  are  reached.  .  .  .  E.xhaustive  re- 
ports showing  the  disbursement  of  funds  in  hun- 
dreds of  villages,  cities  and  towns  in  all  sections  of 
the  war  zones  have  been  received  by  the  committee, 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of 
the  work  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  men, 
women  and  children,  are  remarkable.  Soup 
kitchens  have  been  established,  orphanages  reared, 
hospitals  equipped  and  even  the  rabbis  and  scholars 
have  been  cared  for  in  special  ways  through  the 
munificence  of  the  help  afforded  by  America.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  money  raised  by  American 
Jewry  has  gone  chiefly  for  bread,  for  hunger  has 
been  the  chief  thing  to  be  overcome.  Starvation 
has  everywhere  been  rampant  and  it  has  been  the 
first  act  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  to 
remedy  this  condition.  .  .  .  The  totals  of  the  relief 
funds  sent  to  the  various  countries  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1914  are: 

Russia $2,812,300.00 

Poland   5,376,662.98 

Austria-Hungary    1,583,700.00 

Palestine    1,571,485.86 

Turkey 616,004.30 

Alexandria,    Palestinian   Refugees....  56,394.84 

Greece 91 ,02 1 .88 

Servia 2  2 ,500.00 

Servian  Jews  in  Switzerland 2,000.00 

Roumania    135,900.00 

Bulgaria 18,500.00 

Tunis,  Algiers  and  Morocco 9,000.00 

Students  and  writers  in  Denmark  and 

Switzerland  1 1,200.00 

Destitute  Families  of  Russian  Jews  in 

France 5,000.00 

Spain-Turkish  Refugees  8,000.00 

Japan-Russian  Refugees  in  Yokohama  80,000.00 

Persia   26,700.00 

Kosher  Food  for  Jewish  Prisoners  of 

War  in  Internment  Camps 15,500.00 

Advanced  a/c  Refugees  from   Pales- 
tine    12,298.12." 

— A.  Lucas,  American  Jewish  relief  in  the  World 
War  {Annals  oj  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Scie?ice,  Sept.,  1918,  pp.  221,  223-224, 
227,  228). — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  held  in  New  Y'ork,  Oct.  24,  1920, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  acting  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion, presented  a  report  of  its  activities.  He  said 
in  part:  "'On  the  9th  of  April,  1917,  American 
Jewry,  responsive  to  the  exigency  .  .  .  created  [by 
the  declaration  of  war  on  April  6],  initiated  the 
organization  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  wel- 
fare activities  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy.'  .  .  . 
The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  arranged  over  ten  thou- 
sand entertainments  in  the  camps  and  communities 
in  the  U.  S.,  attended  by  approximately  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  men.  Overseas,  there 
were  held  five  thousand  entertainments,  attended 
by  two  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers.     'As  for  educational  activities,'  the  report 
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continued,  'stress  was  likewise  placed  on  those 
l)hases  of  the  work  which  would  be  most  helpful 
to  the  men  on  their  return  to  civilian  life.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  anxious  to  engage  in  more 
important  work  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto 
followed,  were  a.ssisted  in  preparing  themselves  to 
realize  their  ambitions.  Specially  qualified  teachers 
were  secured  to  instruct  the  men,  and  courses  in 
various  subjects  were  organized  as  needed.  Three 
thousand  classes  were  conducted  by  the  Board, 
attended  by  over  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Six 
hundred  thousand  men  attended  lectures  and  over 
thirty  thousand  men  were  present  at  club  and 
forum  gatherings.  Religious  services  were  continued 
in  camp  and  were  well  attended.'  ...  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  work  in  the  Navy  was  similar 
to  the  activities  in  the  Army  and  was  conducted 
by  sixty-six  field  representatives  especially  assigned 
to  naval  posts.  The  Board  contributed  over  814,000 
to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  toward  the  purchase 
of  recreational  and  athletic  equipment  for  the 
sailors." — C.  Adler,  Report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Welfare  Board.— See  also  Internatioxal  re- 
lief:  Jewish  relief. 

(g)  War  Camp  Community  Service. — "The 
War  Camp  Community  Service  is  [written  in  1918] 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  established  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  for  the  care  and 
training  of  its  soldiers  and  sailors  for  this  war.  It 
is  carried  on  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  at  the  request  [made  May 
9,  1917]  of  the  Commissions  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." — J.  Lee,  War  Camp 
Community  Service  {Amials  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept.,  1918, 
p.  189). 

I.  Variety  of  activity. — "The  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  meets  the  social  hunger  of  the 
enlisted  man  in  the  following  ways:  First,  he  finds 
at  information  booths  in  the  station  when  he  comes 
to  town — and  sees  in  posters  and  circulars  before 
he  leaves — directions  as  to  the  better  sources  of 
entertainment  that  the  community  affords.  He  is 
told  where  to  find  the  movies,  theatres,  libraries 
and  museums,  the  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums, 
athletic  fields  and  the  clubs  provided  for  his  use. 
Second,  municipal  authorities  are  induced  to  give 
band  concerts  and  to  throw  in  all  kinds  of  athletic 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men. 
A  census  of  the  men  is  obtained,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  commanding  officer,  giving  the 
church,  fraternity  and  college  affiliation  of  all  the 
men  and  their  favorite  sport  and  hobby.  Churches 
are  stimulated  to  provide  organ  recitals  and  to 
invite  members  of  their  own  denomination  to  their 
services,  and  churches  and  other  organizations  to 
send  special  invitations  to  social  occasions  of  all 
kinds.  In  New  Y'ork  City  the  Catholic  churches 
alone  have  opened  twenty  soldiers'  clubs.  The 
hospitality  of  all  the  churches  in  the  camp  com- 
munities has  been  remarkable.  When  necessary, 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  itself  opened 
clubs  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  opportunities  for 
smoking,  reading,  listening  to  music  and  playing 
games,  for  getting  a  shower  bath,  buying  food  and 
soft  drinks,  and  (a  provision  especially  important 
in  the  case  of  sailors)  with  a  place  to  pass  the 
night.  Games  between  the  military  on  the  one 
side  and  civil  organizations  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
ceeds usually  going  to  buy  bats  and  balls  and  other 
athletic  goods  for  the  soldiers,  are  an  important 
means  of  establishing  good  relations.  These  young 
men  are  often  homesick,  and  homesickness  is  a  real 
disease,    causing    loss    of    sleep    and    appetite    and 
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depressing  the   tone  of   the  whole  system." — Ibid., 
pp.  191-192. 

2.  Hospitality. — "The  War  Camp  Community 
Service  has  greatly  stimulated  the  inviting  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  home  to  dinner  and  to  pass 
Sunday,  has  investigated  the  character  of  thousands 
of  invitations,  and  has  seen  them  properly  dis- 
tributed. To  facilitate  the  meeting  of  officers  and 
men  with  their  own  relatives  and  friends,  with  their 
own  wives  if  they  are  married,  the  services  of  the 
Traveler's  Aid  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  have  been  called  in  and  have  been 
most  effective,  the  one  in  meeting  women  rela- 
tives at  the  stations  and  the  other  in  providing 
hostess  houses  in  the  camps.  Where  necessary  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  has  supplemented 
the  work  of  these  agencies  and  it  has  also  secured 
in  each  community  a  list  of  lodging  places  care- 
fully scrutinized  and  in  many  instances  regulated 
as  to  prices  charged.  Another  normal  need  of  these 
young  men  is  the  society  of  girls.  ...  To  meet 
this  need  of  girls'  society,  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  besides  securing  invitations  to  peo- 
ple's homes,  is  stimulating  the  churches  and  all 
kinds  of  social  organizations  to  ask  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  parties  and  receptions  of  all  sorts, 
to  which  the  girls  always  go  on  invitation  of  a 
carefully  selected  committee  and  which  are  care- 
fully chaperoned.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  seek 
and  find  female  society  in  any  case.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  has  provided,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  that  they  shall  find  it  in  a 
form  that  does  them  not  harm  but  infinite  good. 
In  short,  what  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
is  providing  is  a  balanced  social  ration.  Such  a 
ration  is  the  soldier's  one  great  social  need  and  it 
is  one  which  the  camp  itself,  even  with  all  the 
social  resources  that  can  be  brought  to  it,  can 
never  supply." — Ibid.,  pp.   192-193. 

3.  Organizatiox  of  girls'  clubs. — "Besides 
bringing  soldiers  and  girls  together  under  good  in- 
fluences, a  most  important  activity  has  been  the 
organizing  of  girls  into  clubs,  the  purpose  of  which 
has  been  the  creating  of  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
them  with  a  high  social  standard  and  a  high  ideal 
of  the  part  that  the  women  of  America  are  called 
upon  to  play  in  their  relation  to  our  soldiers.  Club 
buildings  are  provided  in  many  communities  and 
the  girls  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  Red  Cross  and 
other  war  work,  besides  giving  occasional  small  and 
carefully  conducted  parties  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  expert  workers  for  this 
service." — Ibid.,  193-194. 

4.  Handling  of  funds. — "The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  had  the  most 
valuable  foundation  possible,  a  staff  of  trained 
community  organizers  with  years  of  experience. 
This  trained  staff,  when  it  began,  divided  the  coun- 
try into  eight  districts  and  split  the  work  into  nine 
departments.  The  national  organizers  called  on 
each  camp  community  to  form  strong  local  exec- 
utive committees,  comprising  representatives  of  the 
existing  local  welfare  and  other  bodies,  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  and  often  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cers. Local  budgets  were  prepared  to  fit  each 
town's  needs  or,  rather,  the  needs  of  the  camp  it 
served.  When  the  budget  had  been  checked  and 
approved,  a  credit  for  the  amount  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  committee,  which  hanflled 
the  funds  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  rejircscnta- 
tive  from  national  headquarters.  The  local  com- 
mittee's function  was  not  only  to  supply  recreation 
where  it  was  lacking,  but,  equally  important,  it 
aimed  to  co-ordinate  existing  agencies.  .  .  .  Among 


the  agencies  that  came  locally  into  War  Camp 
councils  were  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
American  Red  Cross,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  Salvation  Army,  Rotary,  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  kindred  commercial  bodies, 
women's  clubs,  schools,  labor  unions,  churches  of 
all  creeds.  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  National  League 
for  Women's  Service,  Boy  Scouts,  Councils  of 
National  Defense,  the  press,  athletic  associations; 
state,  county  and  city  governments,  private  amuse- 
ment enterprises  and  local  clubs  and  societies  with- 
out number." — War  Camp  Community  Service, 
Official  summary,  pp.  11-13. 

5.  Clubs  for  soldiers. — "The  Red  Circle  Clubs 
.  .  .  became  a  recognized  and  popular  institution 
in  the  life  of  the  American  town.  There  were,  at 
high  tide,  528  of  them.  They  varied  in  size  and 
number  according  to  the  strength  of  the  camp, 
garrison  or  naval  station.  Some  were  one-story 
'huts,'  some  were  six-story  office  buildings.  Here 
and  there,  notably  in  New  York,  great  hotels  were 
taken  over  and  operated  by  War  Camp,  providing 
beds  for  less  than  cost,  in  some  cases  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  night.  ...  In  the  club,  the  men  of  all 
the  services  met.  .  .  .  Here  they  found  pianos  and 
volunteers  to  play  them,  talking-machines  and 
stacks  of  records,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  reading 
and  writing-rooms,  rest  rooms,  rooms  where  they 
could  meet  their  friends  and  relatives.  .  .  .  Here 
were  soda  fountains,  shower  baths,  cigar  and  candy 
stands  and  barber  shops.  One  feature  much  ap- 
preciated was  the  check  room  that  most  clubs  had, 
where  the  men  could  leave  packs,  parcels,  clothes. 
.  .  .  Here  were  even  laundry  facilities.  .  .  .  War 
Camp  Community  Service  operated  in  600  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 
Club  houses,  528  of  them,  were  comparable  in  com- 
fort to  private  clubs,  and  free  to  men  in  uniform. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  these  clubs  had 
dormitories  for  20,000  men  a  night,  caring  for 
2,500,000  men  in  igi8  alone.  There  were  276  clubs 
with  kitchens,  cafeterias  and  canteens.  The  fur- 
nishings of  these  clubs  would  be  sufficient  for  eight 
hotels  equal  to  the  world's  largest.  This  includes 
the  furnishing  of  180  clubs  operated  by  other  or- 
ganizations under  our  [Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America]  auspices." — Ibid.,  pp.  13- 
15,  8. 

6.  Community  service  for  colored  soldiers. — 
"The  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  for- 
gotten. .  .  .  The  Hayward  Unit,  a  colored  club  in 
New  York  City,  entertained  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1919,  .  .  .  40,000  men.  Of  these,  5,015  ate 
in  the  canteen;  11,527  used  beds;  6,464  attended 
dances.  Jobs  were  found  for  8S3  discharged  colored 
soldiers  and  sailors." — Ibid.,  pp.  15-16. 

7.  Community  houses.— "Near  six  of  the  largest 
army  camps.  Community  Houses  were  erected  at 
the  inspiration  of  and  with  the  aid  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  These  were  beautiful  and 
commodious  permanent  buildings.  .  .  .  Besides  ful- 
filling the  mission  of  the  Soldier  Clubs,  they  met 
another  crying  need.  Uncounted  thousands  of 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  sweethearts, 
wives  and  children  made  trips  to  the  cantonments 
to  see  the  men,  often  at  considerable  financial  hard- 
ship. .  .  .  Hotels  were  few,  small,  high  priced,  far 
from  camp,  nor  is  cither  a  hotel  lobby  or  a  hotel 
room  just  the  place  for  a  comfortable  family  re- 
union. That  was  the  need  the  Community  Houses 
filled."— //)/rf.,  pp.  16-17. 

8.  Cafeterias  and  canteens. — Among  the  various 
activities  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  the 
organization  of  cafeterias  and  canteens  was  not  the 
least  important.     They  provided  a  change  of  diet 
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by  serving  homc-cookcd  meals  at  cost.  Moreover, 
the  canteens  acted  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  over- 
charging in  private  establishments. 

Q.  Cake  oi-  iie.altii. — "Section  13  of  the  Army 
Bill  authorizea  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  directed 
him,  to  do  everything  by  him  deemed  necessary  to 
suppress  and  prevent  houses  of  ill  fame  within  such 
distance  as  seemed  to  him  needful  of  any  military 
camp,  station,  fort,  post,  cantonment,  training  or 
mobilization  place.  The  further  authorization  was 
so  drastic  that  it  covered  every  possible  item  from 
sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  rules  and 
regulations  for  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  Secre- 
tary recognized  his  respor^iibility  and  determined 
that  the  training  camps  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
zones  should  not  be  places  of  temptation  and  peril. 
He  realized,  however,  that  he  could  not  obtain 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  health  and  vitahty 
of  the  soldiers  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
cities  and  towns  near  which  the  camps  were  located, 
or  through  which  the  soldiers  would  pass.  His 
first  appointment  to  carry  out  this  authority  was 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to 
advise  in  regard  to  questions  relating  to  the  moral 
hazards  in  training  centers,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
motion of  rational  recreation  facilities  within  and 
without  the  camps.  This  same  authority  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  appointed  prac- 
tically the  same  commission  for  the  naval  training 
camps.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick  as  head  of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  of  War  and  Navy,  representatives 
were  appointed  for  the  training  camps  only,  about 
thirty-two  in  number,  in  sixteen  states.  At  this 
time,  the  Woman's  Committee  decided  that  this 
department  should  cooperate  in  every  way  with 
the  authorities  having  access  to  the  camps,  and 
that  the  chairmen  in  the  states  should  ascertain, 
and  become  familiar  with,  all  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity interested  in  the  camps.  The  sfate  councils 
of  defense  were  asked  to  appoint  committees  in 
states  where  there  were  no  training  camps,  and 
the  chairmen  of  this  department  of  the  W^oman's 
Committee  exercised  large  authority  in  such  com- 
munities."— P.  N.  Moore,  Health  and  recreation 
{Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Sept.,  1918,  p.  246). 

10.  Recreation. — The  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities  was  threefold:  "recre- 
ational, preventive  and  remedial.  The  first  general 
form  of  work  was  to  provide  entertainments  in  the 
camps,  consisting  of  musicals,  movies,  dramatic 
readings,  vaudeville,  lectures,  etc.,  at  regular  in- 
tervals during  the  week  or  month.  Homes  were 
canvassed  for  lists  of  hostesses  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  soldiers  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  ...  In 
every  state  where  camps  of  soldiers  are  in  training 
the  Woman'  Committee  has  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lems created.  .  .  .  One  of  our  correspondents  classi- 
fies this  hospitality  into  retail  and  wholesale.  The 
former  consists  of  inviting  the  boys  into  the  homes, 
taking  them  on  motor  drives,  and  furnishing  them 
healthful  amusements  and  wholesome  company. 
Wholesale  hospitality  is  defined  as  that  undertaken 
by  the  big  organizations  where  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  invited  en  masse  to  lectures,  entertainments 
or  dinners.  ...  A  helpful  camp  service  in  which 
many  of  our  state  divisions  cooperated  was  that 
undertaken  by  the  American  Library  Association. 
It  organized  committees  to  collect  and  distribute 
reading  matter  in  the  training  camps  and  even  pre- 
pared to  put  up  libraries  in  some  of  the  camps. 
The  Missouri  Division  took  hold  of  this  work  with 
particular  zest,  giving  the  matter  wide  publicity, 
and  arranging  for  the  collection  of  books  at  local 
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libraries  throughout  the  states.  It  even  planned 
to  furnish  boxes  of  the  proix-r  dimensions  in  which 
to  pack  the  books  collected." — Ibid.,  pp.  248-249. — 
See  also  Reckeation;    1914-1918. 

(h)  Rest  billets. — "Rest  billets  are  simply  vil- 
lages or  towns  converted  into  quarters  or  billets 
for  troops.  Troops  when  little  or  no  shelling  is  go- 
ing on  occupy  the  houses,  but  in  case  of  shell  tire 
they  immediately  retire  to  bomb-proof  cellars  dug 
beneath  the  village.  Although  called  rest  billets 
usually  a  soldier  prefers  to  rest  in  a  Are  trench 
instead  of  doing  the  work  he  gets  in  the  rest  billets. 
They  are  simply  headquarters  for  troops  who  are 
relieved  from  the  first  line  or  fire  sector  and  while 
here  the  men  drill,  repair  roads,  dig  trenches,  form 
working  parties,  carrying  on  parties,  etc.  .  .  .  While 
occupying  a  rest  billet  a  soldier  must  keep  himself 
scrupulously  clean,  clean  shaven,  his  boots  polished, 
equipment  in  .  .  .  order  and  as  'fit'  as  possible." 
—A.  G.  Empey,  First  call,  pp.  187-188. 

(i)  Work  of  American  Library  Association. 
See  Libraries:  Modern:  United  States:  Effects  of 
the  World  War. 

(j)  Allied  food  control. — Inter- Allied  Mari- 
time Transport  Council.  See  Food  regulation': 
1914-1918:  Legislative  enactments  in  Great  Britain; 
1917-1918:   Allied  food  control. 


X.     ALLEGED  ATROCITIES 

(a)  Bryce  report. — Conduct  of  German  troops 
in  Belgium. — The  British  government,  following 
the  reports  of  German  atrocities  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  appointed  a  commission 
headed  by  Viscount  Bryce  and  including  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Sir  Kenelm  E. 
Digby,  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  and 
Harold  Cox  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
all  charges.  Their  findings  were  embodied  in  the 
so-called  Bryce  report,  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"[i.  Civilian  populations  instructed  not  to  re- 
sist invaders.] — On  Aug.  2  .  .  .  [Herr  von  Below- 
Saleske,  German  minister  in  Brussels]  presented  a 
note  to  the  Belgian  Government  demanding  a  pas- 
sage through  Belgium  for  the  German  Army  on  pain 
of  an  instant  declaration  of  war.  Startled  as  they 
were  by  the  suddenness  with  which  this  terrific  war 
cloud  had  risen  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  ralHed  around  the  King  in  his  reso- 
lution to  refuse  the  demand  and  to  prepare  for 
resistance.  They  were  aware  of  the  danger  which 
would  confront  the  civilian  population  of  the  coun- 
try if  it  were  tempted  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
national  defense.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued 
by  the  Civil  Governors  of  provinces,  and  by  the 
Burgomasters  of  towns,  that  the  civiHan  inhabitants 
were  to  take  no  part  in  hostilities  and  to  offer  no 
provocation  to  the  invaders.  That  no  excuse  might 
be  furnished  for  severities,  the  populations  of  many 
important  towns  were  instructed  to  surrender  all 
firearms  into  the  hands  of  the  local  officials.  This 
happened  on  Aug.  2.  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  3 
the  German  troops  crossed  the  frontier.  .  .  . 

"[2.  Liege  and  district.] — On  Aug.  4  the  roads 
converging  upon  Liege  from  northeast,  east,  and 
south  were  covered  with  German  Death's  Head 
Hussars  and  Uhlans  pressing  forward  to  seize  the 
passage  over  the  Meuse.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  operations  the  civilian  population  of  the  vil- 
lages lying  upon  the  line  of  the  German  advance 
were  made  to  experience  the  extreme  horrors  of 
war.  .  .  .  Herve  [a  village  not  far  from  the  fron- 
tier] and  .  .  .  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
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[were  given  over],  to  the  indiscriminate  shooting 
of  civilians  of  both  sexes,  and  to  the  organized 
military  execution  of  batches  of  selected  males. 
Thus  at  Herve  some  fifty  men  escaping  from  the 
burning  houses  were  seized,  taken  outside  the  town 
and  shot.  At  Melen,  a  hamlet  west  of  Herve,  forty 
men  were  shot.  .  .  .  The  burning  of  the  villages 
in  this  neighborhood  and  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  civilians,  such  as  occurred  at  Herve,  Micheroux, 
and  Soumagne,  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
exasperation  caused  by  the  resistance  of  Fort  Fleron, 
whose  guns  barred  the  main  road  from  Aix  la 
Chapelle  to  Liege.  .  .  .  The  systematic  execution 
of  civilians,  which  in  some  cases  .  .  .  was  founded 
on  a  genuine  mistake,  was  given  a  wide  extension 
through  the  Province  of  Liege.  In  Soumagne  and 
Micheroux  very  many  civilians  were  summarily 
shot.  In  a  field  belonging  to  a  man  named  E.  fifty- 
six  or  fifty-seven  were  put  to  death.  ...  At  Blegny 
Trembleur,  on  the  6th,  some  civilians  were  captured 
by  German  soldiers,  who  took  steps  to  put  them 
to  death  forthwith,  but  were  restrained  by  the  ar- 
rival of  an  officer.  The  prisoners  subsequently  were 
taken  off  to  Battice  and  five  were  shot  in  a  field. 
No  reason  was  assigned  for  their  murder.  .  .  . 
House  burners  [too]  were  at  work.  On  the  6th, 
Battice  was  destroyed  in  part.  From  the  8th  to 
the  loth  over  300  houses  were  burned  at  Herve, 
while  mounted  men  shot  into  doors  and  windows 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Heure 
le  Romain  on  or  about  the  15th  of  August  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  including  some  bedridden  old 
men,  were  imprisoned  in  the  church.  The  Burgo- 
master's brother  and  the  priest  were  bayoneted. 
On  or  about  the  14th  and  isth  the  village  of  Vise 
was  completely  destroyed.  Officers  directed  the  in- 
cendiaries, who  worked  methodically  with  benzine. 
Antiques  and  china  were  removed  from  the  houses, 
before  their  destruction,  by  officers,  who  guarded 
the  plunder,  revolver  in  hand.  .  .  .  Entries  in  a 
German  diary  show  that  on  the  19th  the  German 
soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  debauchery  in  the 
streets  of  Liege,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
(Thursday)  a  massacre  took  place  in  the  streets, 
beginning  near  the  Cafe  Carpentier.  .  .  .  Though 
the  cause  of  the  massacre  is  in  dispute,  the  results 
are  known  with  certainty.  The  Rue  des  Pitteurs 
and  houses  in  the  Place  de  I'Universite  and  the 
Quai  des  Pecheurs  were  systematically  fired  with 
benzine,  and  many  inhabitants  were  burned  alive 
in  their  houses,  their  efforts  to  escape  being  pre- 
vented by  rifie  fire.  Twenty  people  were  shot, 
while  trying  to  escape,  before  the  eyes  of  one  of 
the  witnesses.  The  Liege  Fire  Brigade  turned  out 
but  was  not  allowed  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Its  carts, 
however,  were  usefully  employed  in  removing  heaps 
of  civilian  corpses  to  the  Town  Hall.  The  fire 
burned  on  through  the  night  and  the  murders  con- 
tinued on  the  following  day,  the  21st.  Thirty-two 
civilians  were  killed  on  that  day  in  the  Place  de 
I'Universite  alone.  .  .  .  No  depositions  are  before 
us  which  deal  with  events  in  the  City  of  Liege  after 
this  date.  Outrages,  however,  continued  in  various 
places  in  the  province.  [See  also  Belgium:  19 14- 
1918:   German  occupation.]   .  .  . 

"[3.  Valleys  of  Meuse  andSambre.] — While  the 
First  Army,  under  the  command  of  General  Alexan- 
der von  Kluck,  was  mastering  the  passages  of  the 
Meuse  between  Vise  and  Namur,  and  carrying  out 
the  scheme  of  devastation  which  has  already  ben 
described,  detachments  of  the  Second  German  .'Xrmy, 
under  General  von  Biilow,  were  proceeding  up  the 
Meuse  valley  toward  Namur.  [See  above:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:  e;  m.l  On  Wednesday,  Aug.  12, 
the  town  of  Huy,  which  stands  half  way  between 


Namur  and  Liege,  was  seized.  On  Aug.  20  Ger- 
man guns  opened  fire  on  Namur  itself.  Three  days 
later  the  city  was  evacuated  by  its  defenders,  and 
the  Germans  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre  through  Tamines  and  Charleroi  to  Mons. 
Meanwhile  a  force  under  General  von  Hausen  had 
advanced  upon  Dinant,  by  Laroche,  Marche,  and 
Achene,  and  on  Aug.  15  made  an  unsuccessful  as- 
sault upon  that  town.  A  few  days  later  the  attack 
was  renewed  and  with  success,  and,  Dinant  cap- 
tured, von  Hausen's  army  streamed  into  France 
by  Bouvines  and  Rethel,  firing  and  looting  the 
villages  and  shooting  the  inhabitants  as  they  passed 
through.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Province 
of  Namur  is  less  voluminous  than  that  relating 
to  the  north  of  Belgium.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  of  soldiers  is  seldom  avail- 
able, as  the  towns  and  villages  once  occupied  by 
the  Germans  were  seldom  reoccupied  by  the  oppos- 
ing troops,  and  the  number  of  refugees  who  have 
reached  England  from  the  Namur  district  is  com- 
paratively small.  .  .  . 

"[4.  Namur  district.] — The  fight  around  Namur 
was  accompanied  by  sporadic  outrages.  Near 
Marchovelette  wounded  men  were  murdered  in  a 
farm  by  German  soldiers.  The  farm  was  set  on 
fire.  ...  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  August  mas- 
sacres were  carried  out  at  Surice,  in  which  many 
persons  belonging  to  the  professional  classes,  as  well 
as  others,  were  killed.  Namur  was  entered  on  the 
24th  of  August.  The  troops  signalized  their  entry 
by  firing  on  a  crowd  of  150  unarmed,  unresisting 
civilians,  ten  alone  of  whom  escaped.  A  witness  of 
good  standing  who  was  in  Namur  describes  how 
the  town  was  set  on  fire  systematically  in  six  dif- 
ferent places.  As  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the 
burning  houses  they  were  shot  by  the  German 
troops.  Not  less  than  140  houses  were  burned. 
On  the  25th  the  hospital  at  Namur  was  set  on  fire 
with  inflammable  pastilles,  the  pretext  being  that 
soldiers  in  the  hospital  had  fired  upon  the 
Germans.  .  .  . 

''[5.  Charleroi  district.] — In  Tamines,  a  large 
village  on  the  Meuse  between  Namur  and  Charleroi, 
the  advance  guard  of  the  German  Army  appeared 
in  the  first  fortnight  in  August,  and  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  villages  in  the  district,  it  is  proved 
that  a  large  number  of  civilians,  among  them  aged 
people,  women,  and  children,  were  deliberately 
killed  by  the  soldiers.  .  .  .  The  principal  massacre 
at  Tamines  took  place  about  Aug.  23.  .  .  .  On  Aug. 
27,  ...  'it  [was]  absolutely  destroyed  and  a  mass 
of  ruins.'  At  Morlanwelz,  about  this  time,  the 
British  Army,  together  with  some  French  cavalry, 
were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  German  troops. 
The  latter  took  the  Burgomaster  and  his  man 
servant  prisoner  and  shot  them  both  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Pcronne,  (Belgium,)  where 
the  bodies  were  left  in  the  street  for  forty-eight 
hours.  They  burned  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  sixty- 
two  houses.  The  usual  accusation  of  firing  by 
civilians  was  made.  ...  A  great  many  houses  were 
burned  in  Monccau.  A  vivid  picture  of  the  events 
at  Montigny-sur-Sambre  has  been  given  by  a  wit- 
ness of  high  standing  who  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities of  observation.  In  the  early  morning 
of  Saturday,  Aug.  22,  Uhlans  reached  Montigny. 
The  French  -Army  was  about  four  kilometers  away, 
but  on  a  hill  near  the  village  were  a  detachment 
of  French,  about  150  to  200  strong,  lying  in  ambush. 
.At  about  1:30  o'clock  the  main  body  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  began  to  arrive.  Marching  with  them 
were  two  groups  of  so-called  hostages,  about  400 
in  all.  Of  these,  300  were  surrounded  with  a  rope 
held   by   the   front,  rear,  and  outside  men.     The 
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French  troops  in  ambush  opened  fire,  and  im- 
mediately the  Germans  commenced  to  destroy  the 
town.  Incendiaries  with  a  distinctive  badge  on 
their  arm  went  down  the  main  street  throwing 
liandt'uls  of  inflammatory  and  explosive  pastilles 
into  the  houses.  These  pastilles  were  carried  by 
them  in  bags,  and  in  this  way  about  130  houses 
were  destroyed  in  the  main  street.  By  10:30  P.M. 
some  JOG  more  hostages  had  been  collected.  These 
were  drawn  from  Montigny  itself,  and  on  that 
night  about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children  were 
placed  on  the  bridge  over  the  Sambre  and  kept 
there  all  night.  The  bridge  was  similarly  guarded 
for  a  day  or  two,  apparently  either  from  a  fear  it 
was  mined  or  in  the  belief  that  these  men,  women, 
and  children  would  afford  some  protection  to  the 
Germans  in  the  event  of  the  French  attempting 
to  storm  the  bridge.  At  one  period  of  the  German 
occupation  of  Montigny,  eight  nuns  of  the  Order 
of  Ste.  Marie  were  captives  on  the  bridge.  House 
burning  was  accompanied  by  murder,  and  on  the 
Monday  morning  twenty-seven  civilians  from  one 
parish  alone  were  seen  lying  dead  in  the  hospital. 
.  .  Outrages  [w^ere  also]  committed  at  Jumet, 
Bouffioulx,  Charleroi,  Marchiennes-au-Pont,  Couil- 
let,  and  Maubeuge.  .  .  . 

"L6.  DiN.^xT.] — A  clear  statement  of  the  outrages 
at  Dinant,  which  many  travelers  will  recall  as  a 
singularly  picturesque  town  on  the  Meuse,  is  given 
by  one  witness,  who  says  that  the  Germans  began 
burning  houses  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  on  the  21st 
of  August,  and  that  every  house  in  the  street  was 
burned.  On  the  following  day  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Germans.  ...  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  about  5  o'clock,  firing 
ceased.  .  .  .  Unarmed  civilians  were  killed  in 
masses.  .  .  .  About  ninety  bodies  were  seen  lying 
on  the  top  of  one  another  in  a  grass  square  op- 
posite the  convent.  ...  It  is  stated  that,  besides 
the  ninety  corpses  referred  to  above,  sixty  corpses 
of  civilians  were  recovered  from  a  hole  in  the 
.  brewery  yard  and  that  forty-eight  bodies  of  women 
and  children  were  found  in  a  garden.  The  town 
was  systematically  set  on  fire  by  hand  grenades. 
.  .  .  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  civilian 
population  of  Dinant  gave  any  provocation,  or  that 
any  other  defense  can  be  put  forward  to  justify 
the  treatment  inflicted  upon  its  citizens.  As  re- 
gards this  town  and  the  advance  of  the  German 
Army  from  Dinant  to  Rethel  on  the  Aisne,  a 
graphic  account  is  given  in  the  diary  of  a  Saxon 
officer.  This  diary  confirms  what  is  clear  from 
the  evidence  as  a  whole,  both  as  regards  these  and 
other  districts,  that  civilians  were  constantly  taken 
as  prisoners,  often  dragged  from  their  homes,  and 
shot  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  without 
any  charge  being  made  against  them.  An  event 
of  the  kind  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  diary  entry: 
'Apparently  200  men  were  shot.  There  must  have 
been  some  innocent  men  among  them.  In  future 
we  shall  have  to  Hold  an  inquiry  as  to  their  guilt 
instead  of  shooting  them.'  The  shooting  of  in- 
habitants, women  and  children  as  well  as  men, 
went  on  after  the  Germans  had  passed  Dinant  on 
their  way  into  France.  The  houses  and  villages 
were  pillaged  and  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

"[7.  Aerschot,  Malines,  Vilvorde,  and  Lou- 
vain  QUADRANGLE.! — About  Aug.  Q  a  powcrful  screen 
of  cavalry  masking  the  general  advance  of  the  First 
and  Second  German  Armies  was  thrown  forward 
into  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Limburg.  .  .  . 
On  Aug.  19  Louvain  and  Aerschot  were  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  the  former  without  resistance,  the 
latter  after  a  struggle  which  resulted  early  in  the 
day  in  the  retirement  of  the  Belgian  Army  upon 


Antwerp.  On  Aug.  20  the  invaders  made  their 
entry  into  Brussels.  The  quadrangle  of  territory 
bounded  by  the  towns  of  Aerschot,  Malines,  Vil- 
vorde, and  Louvain  is  a  rich  agricultural  tract, 
studded  with  small  villages  and  comprising  two  con- 
siderable cities,  Louvain  and  Malines.  This  dis- 
trict on  Aug.  19  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  owing  perhaps  to  its  proximity  to 
Antwerp,  then  the  seat  of  the  Belgian  Government 
and  headquarters  of  the  Belgian  Army,  it  became 
from  that  date  a  scene  of  chronic  outrage,  with 
respect  to  which  the  committee  has  received  a  great 
mass  of  evidence.  The  witnesses  to  these  occur- 
rences are  for  the  most  part  imperfectly  educated 
persons  who  cannot  give  accurate  dates,  so  it  is 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  fix  the  dates  of  par- 
ticular crimes;  and  the  total  number  of  outrages 
is  so  great  that  we  cannot  refer  to  all  of  them 
in  the  body  of  the  report  or  give  all  the  depositions 
relating  to  them  in  the  appendix.  The  main  events, 
however,  are  abundantly  clear,  and  group  them- 
selves naturally  around  three  dates — Aug.  19,  Aug. 
25,  and  Sept.  11.  .  .  .  Numerous  murders  [were] 
committed  by  the  German  Army  in  retreating 
through  the  villages  of  Sempst,  Hofstade,  Eppe- 
ghem,   Elewyt,  and   elsewhere.  .  .  . 

"[8.    Aerschot     and     district. — (i)      Period     I 
(Aug.  19  and  following  days).] — The  German  Army 
entered  Aerschot  quite  early  in  the  morning.   Work- 
men going  to  their  work  were  seized  and  taken  as 
hostages.     The    Germans,   apparently    already   irri- 
tated, proceeded  to  make  a  search   for  the  priests 
and  threatened  to  burn  the  convent  if  the  priests 
should  happen  to  be  found  there.     One  priest  was 
accused  of  inciting  the  inhabitants  to  fire   on  the 
troops,  and  when  he  denied  it  the  Burgomaster  was 
blamed  by  the  officer.     The  priest  then  showed  the 
officer  the  notices  on  the  walls,  signed  by  the  Bur- 
gomaster, warning  the  inhabitants  not  to  intervene 
in   hostilities.      It    appears   that    they    accused   the 
priest   of   having   fired   at    the    Germans   from   the 
tower  of   the  church.     This  is  important,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  the 
Germans  ascribed  firing  from  a  church  to  priests, 
whereas  in  fact  this  firing  came  from  Belgian  sol- 
diers, and  also  because  it  seems  to  show  that  the 
Germans    from    the    moment    of    their    arrival    in 
Aerschot  were  seeking  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  this  goes  far  to  explain  their  sub- 
sequent conduct.   Hostages  were  collected  until  200 
men,  some  of  whom  were  invalids,  were  gathered 
together.   .   .  .  Throughout  the  day  the  town  was 
looted  by  the  soldiers.    Many  shop  windows  were 
broken,  and  the  contents  of  the  shop  fronts  ran- 
sacked. A  shot  was  fired  about  7  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning,  by   which   time   many   of   the   soldiers  were 
drunk.  .  .  .  The  houses  were  set  on  fire  w'th  special 
apparatus,   while   people   were   dragged   from   their 
houses,  already  burning,  and  some  were  shot  in  the 
streets.    On  the  following  day  a  number  of  the  civil- 
ians were  shot  under  the  orders  of  an  officer,  together 
with  the  Burgomaster,  his  brother,  and  his  son.  .  .  . 
"[(ii)   Period  II  {Aug.  25).] — Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Malines,  which  resulted  in  the  evac- 
uation   by    the    Germans    of    the    district   of   Ma- 
lines,   Sempst,    Hofstade,    and    Eppeghem,    a    long 
series  of  murders  were  committed  either  just  before 
or  during  the  retreat  of  the  army.     Many  of  the 
inhabitants  who   were   unarmed,   including   women 
and   young    children,    were    killed — some    of    them 
under  revolting  circumstances.    Evidence  given  goes 
to  show  that  the  death  of  these  villagers  was  due 
not   to   accident,   but   to   deliberate   purpose.     The 
wounds  were  generally  stabs  or  cuts,  and  for  the 
most  part  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  with  the 
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bayonet.  In  Malines  itself  many  bodies  were  seen. 
...  In  Hofstade  a  number  of  houses  had  been 
set  on  fire  and  many  corpses  were  seen,  some  in 
houses,  some  in  back  yards,  and  some  in  the 
streets.  .  .  . 

"[(iii)  Period  III  {September).'] — It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  with  much  particularity  the  events 
of  the  period  beginning  about  Sept.  lo.  The  Bel- 
gian soldiers,  who  had  recaptured  the  place,  found 
corpses  of  civilians  who  must  have  been  murdered 
in  Aerschot  itself,  just  as  they  found  them  in 
Sempst  and  the  other  villages  on  Aug.  25.  Some  of 
these  bodies  were  found  in  wells  and  some  had 
been  burned  alive  in  their  houses.  The  prisoners 
released  by  the  Belgian  Army  from  the  church 
were  almost  starved.  .  .  . 

"[9.  LouvAiN  AND  DISTRICT.] — The  cvcnts  spoken 
of  as  having  occurred  in  and  around  Louvain  be- 
tween the  19th  and  the  25th  of  August  deserve 
close  attention.  For  six  days  the  Germans  were 
in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  city.  No  houses  were 
set  on  fire — no  citizens  killed.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  looting  of  empty  houses,  but  otherwise 
discipline  was  effectively  maintained.  The  con- 
dition of  Louvain  during  these  days  was  one  of 
relative  peace  and  quietude,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  previous  and  contemporaneous  con- 
duct of  the  German  Army  elsewhere.  On  the 
evening  of  Aug.  25  a  sudden  change  takes  place. 
The  Germans,  on  that  day  repulsed  by  the  Bel- 
gians, had  retreated  to  and  reoccupied  Louvain. 
Immediately  the  devastation  of  that  city  and  the 
holocaust  of  its  population  commences.  The  in- 
ference is  irresistible  that  the  army  as  a  whole 
wreaked  its  vengeance  on  the  civil  population  and 
the  buildings  of  the  city  in  revenge  for  the  setback 
which  the  Belgian  arms  had  inflicted  on  them.  A 
subsidiary  cause  alleged  was  the  assertion,  often 
made  before,  that  civiHans  had  fired  upon  the 
German  Army.  The  depositions  which  relate  to 
Louvain  are  numerous,  and  are  believed  by  the 
committee  to  present  a  true  and  fairly  complete 
picture  of  the  events  of  the  25th  and  26th  of 
August  and  subsequent  days.  We  find  no  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  inhabitants  fired  upon  the 
German  Army  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust. Eyewitnesses  worthy  of  credence  detail 
exactly  when,  and  how  the  firing  commenced.  Such 
firing  was  by  Germans  on  Germans.  No  impartial 
tribunal  could,  in  our  opinion,  come  to  any  other 
conclusion.  On  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  firing  could 
be  heard  in  the  direction  of  Herent,  some  three 
kilometers  from  Louvain.  An  alarm  was  sounded 
in  the  city.  There  was  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  at  8  o'clock  horses  attached  to  baggage  wagons 
stampeded  in  the  street  and  rifle  fire  commenced. 
This  was  in  the  Rue  de  la  Station  and  came  from 
the  German  police  guard,  (21  in  number,)  who, 
seeing  the  troops  arrive  in  disorder,  thought  it  was 
the  enemy.  Then  the  corps  of  incendiaries  got  to 
work.  They  had  broad  belts  with  the  words  'Gott 
mit  uns'  and  their  equipment  consisted  of  a 
hatchet,  a  syringe,  a  small  shovel,  and  a  revolver. 
Fires  blazed  up  in  the  direction  of  the  Law  Courts, 
St.  Martin's  Barracks,  and  later  in  the  Place  de  la 
Station.  Meanwhile  an  incessant  fusillade  was 
kept  up  on  the  windows  of  the  houses.  In  their 
efforts  to  escape  the  flames  the  inhabitants  climbed 
the  walls.  .  .  .  Seventy-seven  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
vain, including  a  number  of  people  of  good  position, 
(the  names  of  several  are  given),  were  .  .  .  taken 
to  Herent  [on  the  26thl.  'We  found  the  village 
of  Herent  in  flames  [said  a  witness],  so  much  so 
that  we  had  to  quicken  up  to  prevent  ourselves 
from  being  suffocated  and  burned  up  by  the  flames 


in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Half-burned  corpses 
of  civilians  were  lying  in  front  of  the  houses.  Dur- 
ing a  halt  soldiers  stole  cattle  and  slaughtered  them 
where  they  stood.  Firing  started  on  our  left.  We 
were  told  it  was  the  civilians  firing,  and  that  we 
were  going  to  be  shot.  The  truth  is  that  it  was 
the  Germans  themselves  who  were  firing  to  frighten 
us.  There  was  not  a  single  civilian  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Shortly  afterward  we  proceeded  on  our 
march  to  Malines.  We  were  insulted  and  threat- 
ened. .  .  .  The  officers  were  worse  than  the  men. 
We  got  to  Campenhout  about  7  P.  M.,  and  were 
locked  into  the  church  with  all  the  male  population 
of  the  village.  Some  priests  had  joined  our  num- 
bers. We  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  since 
the  evening  of  the  day  before.  A  few  compassion- 
ate soldiers  gave  us  water  to  drink,  but  no  official 
took  the  trouble  to  see  that  we  were  fed.'  Next 
day,  Thursday,  the  27th,  a  safe  conduct  to  return 
to  Louvain  was  given,  but  the  prisoners  had  hardly 
started,  when  they  were  stopped  and  taken  before 
a  Brigade  General  and  handed  to  another  escort. 
Some  were  grossly  ill-treated.  They  were  accused 
of  being  soldiers  out  of  uniform,  and  were  told 
they  could  not  go  to  Louvain,  'as  the  town  was 
going  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.'  Other  prisoners 
were  added,  even  v,  omen  and  children,  until  there 
were  more  than  200.  They  were  then  taken  toward 
Malines,  released,  and  told  to  go  to  that  town  to- 
gether, and  that  those  who  separated  would  be 
fired  on.  Other  witnesses  corroborate  the  events 
described  by  the  witness.  .  .  .  On  the  26th,  (Wed- 
nesday,) in  the  City  of  Louvain,  massacre,  fire, 
and  destruction  went  on.  The  university,  with  its 
hbrary,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  many  houses 
were  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Citi- 
zens were  shot  and  others  taken  prisoners  and 
compelled  to  go  with  the  troops.  Soldiers  went 
through  the  streets  saying  'Man  hat  geschossen.' 
One  soldier  was  seen  going  along  shooting  in  the 
air.  Many  of  the  people  hid  in  cellars,  but  the 
soldiers  shot  down  through  the  gratings.  Some 
citizens  were  shot  on  opening  the  doors,  others  in 
endeavoring  to  escape.  .  .  .  On  Thursday,  the  27th, 
orders  were  given  that  every  one  should  leave  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Some 
citizens,  including  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  with 
his  aged  mother,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  station 
and  afterward  to  take  the  road  to  Tirlemont. 
Among  the  number  were  about  twenty  priests  from 
Louvain.  They  were  insulted  and  threatened,  but 
ultimately  allowed  to  go  free  and  make  their  way 
as  best  they  could,  women  and  sick  persons  among 
them,  to  Tirlemont.  Other  groups  of  prisoners 
from  Louvain  were  on  the  same  day  taken  by  other 
routes,  some  early  in  the  morning,  through  various 
villages  in  the  direction  of  Malines,  with  hands 
tightly  bound  by  a  long  cord.  More  prisoners 
were  afterward  added,  and  all  made  to  stay  the 
night  in  the  church  at  Campenhout.  Next  day, 
the  28th,  this  group,  then  consisting  of  about  1,000 
men,  women  and  children,  was  taken  back  to  Lou- 
vain. The  houses  along  the  road  were  burning 
and  many  dead  bodies  of  civilians,  men  and  women, 
were  seen  on  the  way.  Some  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Louvain  had  by  that  time  been  burned 
out.  The  prisoners  were  placed  in  a  large  building 
on  the  cavalry  exercise  ground.  .  .  .  On  the  20th 
the  prisoners  were  marched  along  the  Milines  road, 
and  at  Herent  the  women  and  children  and  men 
over  .|0  were  allowed  to  go;  the  others  were  taken 
to  Boort  Meerbeek,  15  kilometers  from  Malines, 
and  told  to  march  straight  to  Malines  or  be  shot. 
At  II  P.  M.  they  reached  the  fort  of  Waclhem  and 
were  at  first  fired  on  by  the  sentries,  but  on  calling 
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out  they  were  Belf;ians  were  allowed  to  pass.  These 
prisoners  were  practically  without  food  from  early 
morning  on  the  26th  until  midnight  on  the  2Qth. 
.  .  .  The  massiicre  of  civilians  at  Louvain  was  not 
confined  to  its  citizens.  Large  crowds  of  people 
were  brought  into  Louvain  from  the  surrounding 
districts,  not  only  from  Aerschot  and  Gclrode  .  .  . 
but  also  from  other  places.  For  example,  a  witness 
describes  how  many  women  and  children  were 
taken  in  carts  to  Louvain,  and  there  placed  in  a 
stable.  Of  the  hundreds  of  people  thus  taken  from 
the  various  villages  and  brought  to  Louvain  as 
prisoners,  some  were  massacred  there,  others  were 
forced  to  march  along  with  citizens  of  Louvain 
through  various  places,  some  being  ultimately  sent 
on  the  2Qth  to  the  Belgian  lines  at  Malines,  others 
were  taken  in  trucks  to  Cologne  .  .  .  others  were 
released."  [See  also  above:  1914:  I.  Western  front: 
c,  1;  d.]  .  .  . 

"[10.  Termonde.] — To  understand  the  depo- 
sitions describing  what  happened  at  Termonde  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  German  Army 
occupied  the  town  on  two  occasions,  the  first,  from 
Friday,  Sept.  4,  to  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  and  again 
kier  "in  the  month,  about  the  i6th.  The  civilians 
had  delivered  up  their  arms  a  fortnight  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Germans.  ...  On  the  5th  the  town 
was  partially  burned.  One  witness  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  street  by  some  German  soldiers, 
together  with  several  other  civilians.  At  about  12 
o'clock  some  of  the  tallest  and  strongest  men  among 
the  prisoners  were  picked  out  to  go  around  the 
streets  with  paraffin.  Three  or  four  carts  contain- 
ing paraffin  tanks  were  brought  up,  and  a  syringe 
was  uted  to  put  paraffin  on  to  the  houses,  which 
were  then  fired.  The  process  of  destruction  began 
with  the  houses  of  the  rich  people,  and  afterward 
the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  German  soldiers  had  previously 
told  this  witness  that  if  the  Burgomaster  of  Ter- 
monde, who  was  out  of  town,  did  not  return  by 
12  o'clock  that  day  the  town  would  be  set  on  fire. 
The  firing  of  the  town  was  in  consequence  of  his 
failure  to  return.  The  prisoners  were  afterward 
taken  to  a  factory  and  searched  for  weapons.  They 
were  subsequently  provided  with  passports  enabhng 
them  to  go  anywhere  in  the  town,  but  not  out- 
side. ...  A  witness  living  at  Baesrode  was  taken 
prisoner  with  250  others  and  kept  all  night  in  a 
field.  The  prisoners  were  released  on  the  following 
morning.  This  witness  .  .  .  says  that  the  Germans 
on  Sunday,  the  6th,  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
houses  of  those  who  had  fled.  .  .  .  Later  in  the 
month  civilians  were  again  used  as  a  screen  [two 
hundred  civilians  had  been  utilized  as  a  screen  on 
the  4th],  and  there  is  evidence  of  other  acts  of 
outrage. 

"[11.  Alost.] — Alost  was  the  scene  of  fighting 
between  the  Belgian  and  German  Armies  during 
the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. In  connection  with  the  fighting  numerous 
cruelties  appear  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
German  troops.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  a  weaver 
was  bayoneted  in  the  street.  Another  civiUan  was 
shot  dead  at  his  door  on  the  same  night.  On  the 
following  day  the  witness  was  taken  prisoner  to- 
gether with  thirty  others.  The  money  of  the 
prisoners  was  confiscated,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently used  as  a  screen  for  the  German  troops 
who  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Belgian  Army  in  the  town  itself.  The 
Germans  burned  a  number  of  houses  at  this  time. 
Corpses  of  14  civilians  were  seen  in  the  streets 
on  this  occasion.  .  .  .  Other  crimes  on  noncom- 
batants  at  Alost  belong  to  the  end  of  the  month 


of  September.  Many  witnesses  speak  to  the  mur- 
der of  harmless  civilians.  In  Binnenstraat  the  Ger- 
mans broke  open  the  windows  of  the  houses  and 
threw  fluid  inside,  and  the  houses  burst  into  flames. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  burned  to  death. 
The  civilians  were  utilized  on  Saturday,  Sept.  26, 
as  a  screen.  During  their  retreat  the  Germans 
fired  twelve  houses  in  Rue  des  Trois  Clefs,  and 
three  civilians,  whose  names  are  given,  were  shot 
dead  in  that  street  after  the  firing  of  the  houses. 
On  the  following  day  a  heap  of  nine  dead  civilians 
were  lying  in  the  Rue  de  I'Argent.  Similar  out- 
rages occurred  at  Erpe,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Alost,  about  the  same  date.  The  village  was  de- 
liberately burned.  The  houses  were  plundered  and 
some  civilians  were  murdered.  Civilians  were  ap- 
parently used  as  a  screen  at  Erpe,  but  they  were 
prisoners  taken  from  Alost  and  not  dwellers  in 
that  village.  .  .  . 

"[12.  Treatment  of  civilian  population. — 
(i)  Killing  of  noncombatants.] — The  killing  of 
civilians  in  Belgium  has  been  already  described 
sufficiently.  Outrages  on  the  civilian  population  of 
the  invaded  districts,  the  burning  of  villages,  the 
shooting  of  innocent  inhabitants,  and  the  taking 
of  hostages,  pillage,  and  destruction  continued  as 
the  German  armies  passed  into  France.  .  .  .  Acts  of 
this  kind  [were]  committed  by  the  German  sol- 
diers in  advancing  to  the  Aisne  at  the  end  of  Aug- 
ust and  alter  they  had  passed  the  French  frontier, 
as  well  as  when  they  were  in  Belgian  territory.  A 
proclamation,  (a  specimen  of  which  was  produced 
to  the  committee,)  issued  at  Rheims  and  placarded 
over  the  towns,  affords  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  German  Higher  Command. 
The  population  of  Rheims  is  warned  that  on  the 
slightest  disturbance  part  or  the  whole  of  the  city 
will  be  burned  to  the  ground  and  all  the  hostages 
taken  from  the  city  (a  long  list  of  whom  is  given 
in  the  proclamation)   immediately  shot.  .  .  . 

"[(ii)  Treatment  of  women  and  children.'] — The 
evidence  shows  that  the  German  authorities,  when 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  systematic  arson  and  plun- 
der in  selected  districts,  usually  drew  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  adult  male  population  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  women  and  children  on  the  other. 
It  was  a  frequent  practice  to  set  apart  the  adult 
males  of  the  condemned  district  with  a  view  to 
the  execution  of  a  suitable  number — preferably  of 
the  younger  and  more  vigorous — and  to  reserve  the 
women  and  children  for  milder  treatment.  The 
depositions,  however,  present  many  instances  of 
calculated  cruelty,  often  going  the  length  of  mur- 
der, toward  the  women  and  children  of  the  con- 
demned area.  .  .  .  The  maltreatment  of  women  was 
no  part  of  the  military  scheme  of  the  invaders, 
however  much  it  may  appear  to  have  been  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  system  of  terror  dehberately 
adopted  in  certain  regions.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the 
crimes  committed  in  special  areas  and  belonging  to 
a  scheme  of  systematic  reprisals  for  the  alleged 
shooting  by  civilians,  there  is  evidence  of  offenses 
committed  against  women  and  children  by  indi- 
vidual soldiers,  or  by  small  groups  of  soldiers,  both 
in  the  advance  through  Belgium  and  France  as  in 
the  retreat  from  the  Marne.  Indeed,  the  discipline 
appears  to  have  been  loose  during  the  retreat,  and 
there  is  evidence  as  to  the  burning  of  villages  and 
the  murder  and  violation  of  their  female  inhabi- 
tants during  this  episode  of  the  war.  In  this  tale 
of  horrors  hideous  forms  of  mutilation  occur  with 
some  frequency  in  the  depositions,  two  of  which 
may  be  connected  in  some  instances  with  a  per- 
verted form   of  sexual  instinct.     A  third   form  of 
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mutilation,  the  cutting  of  one  or  both  hands,  is  fre- 
quently said  to  have  taken  place.  In  some  cases 
where  this  form  of  mutilation  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  cavalry 
charge  up  a  village  street,  hacking  and  slashing  at 
everything  in  the  way ;  in  others  the  victim  may 
possibly  have  held  a  weapon ;  in  others  the  motive 
may  have  been  the  theft  of  rings.  .  .  .  ["During 
the  war  the  statement  was  spread  over  the  whole 
world  that  the  Germans  in  Belgium  had  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the  children, 
and  many  people  believed  it  thoroughly,  for  which 
I  cannot  blame  them.  As  asphyxiating  gases  are 
used  in  warfare,  so  all  weapons,  even  lies,  are  em- 
ployed to  bring  discredit  on  one's  enemies.  I  re- 
member saying  to  Lloyd  George  at  San  Remo  that 
I  was  glad  to  be  asked  to  attend  a  Conference  at 
Spa,  if  only  to  have  the  opportunity  of  traveling  in 
Belgium,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  a  single 
child  to  be  found  whose  hands  had  been  ampu- 
tated by  the  Germans.  My  resignation  as  Premier 
of  Italy  .  .  .  prevented  my  attendance  at  the  Spa 
conference,  but  Lloyd  George  was  there,  and  he 
sent  me  word  by  the  Italian  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Senator  Sforza,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
trace  a  single  case  of  a  child's  hands  having  been 
cut  off,  in  all  Belgium." — F.  Nitti,  Decadence  of 
Europe,  pp.  xxviii-xxix.]   .  .  . 

"[(iii)  Use  of  civilians  as  screens.] — We  have  be- 
fore us  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  of  the  Germans  of  using  civilians 
and  sometimes  mihtary  prisoners  as  screens  from 
behind  which  they  could  fire  upon  the  Belgian 
troops,  in  the  hope  that  the  Belgians  would  not  re- 
turn the  fire  for  fear  of  killing  or  wounding  their 
own  fellow-countrymen.  In  some  cases  this  evi- 
dence refers  to  places  where  fighting  was  actually 
going  on  in  the  streets  of  a  town  or  village,  and  to 
these  cases  we  attach  little  importance.  It  might 
well  happen  when  terrified  civilians  were  rushing 
about  to  seek  safety  that  groups  of  them  might  be 
used  as  a  screen  by  either  side  of  the  combatants 
without  any  intention  of  inhumanity  or  of  any 
breach  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  But,  set- 
ting aside  these  doubtful  cases,  there  remains  evi- 
dence which  satisfies  us  that  on  so  many  occasions 
as  to  justify  its  being  described  as  a  practice  the 
German  soldiers,  under  the  eyes  and  by  the  direc- 
tion of  their  officers,  were  guilty  of  this  act.  .  .  . 

"[(iv)  Looting,  burning,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty.]— There  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence 
of  the  deliberate  destruction  of  private  property 
by  the  German  soldiers.  The  destruction  in  most 
cases  was  effected  by  fire,  and  the  German  troops, 
as  will  be  seen  from  earlier  passages  in  the  re- 
port, had  been  provided  beforehand  with  ap- 
pliances for  rapidly  setting  fire  to  houses.  Among 
the  appliances  enumerated  by  witnesses  are 
syringes  for  squirting  petrol,  guns  for  throwing 
small  inflammable  bombs,  and  small  pellets  made 
of  inflammable  material.  Specimens  of  the  last 
mentioned  have  been  shown  to  members  of  the 
committee.  Besides  burning  houses,  the  Germans 
frequently  smashed  furniture  and  pictures;  they 
also  broke  in  doors  and  windows.  .  .  .  Heaps  of 
provisions  [were  defiled]  so  as  to  destroy  what 
they  could  not  themselves  consume.  They  also 
on  numerous  occasions  threw  corpses  into  wells,  or 
left  in  them  the  bodies  of  persons  murdered  by 
drowning.  In  addition  to  these  acts  of  destruction 
the  German  troops,  both  in  Belgium  and  France, 
are  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  persistent  looting. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  looting  took  place 
from  houses,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  German 


soldiers  and  even  officers  robbed  their  prisoners, 
both  civil  and  military,  of  sums  of  money  and  other 
portable  possessions.  It  was  apparently  well  known 
throughout  the  German  Army  that  towns  and  vil- 
lages would  be  burned  whenever  it  appeared  that 
any  civilians  had  fired  upon  the  German  troops, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  known  in- 
tention of  the  German  military  authorities  in  some 
cases  explains  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  up 
to  the  burning  and  sacking  of  a  town  or  village. 
The  soldiers,  knowing  that  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  plunder  if  the  pi  :e  was  condemned, 
had  a  motive  for  arranging  some  incident  which 
would  provide  the  necessary  excuse  for  condemna- 
tion. More  than  one  witness  alleges  that  shots 
coming  from  the  window  of  a  house  were  fired 
by  German  soldiers  who  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  thus  creating  an 
alarm.  It  is  also  alleged  that  German  soldiers  on 
some  occasions  merely  fired  their  rifles  in  the  air 
in  a  side  street  and  then  reported  to  their  officers 
that  they  had  been  fired  at.  On  the  report  that 
firing  had  taken  place  orders  were  given  for  whole- 
sale destruction,  and  houses  were  destroyed  m 
streets  and  districts  where  there  was  no  allegation 
that  firing  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  in  those 
where  the  charge  arose.  That  the  destruction  could 
have  been  limited  is  proved  by  the  care  taken  to 
preserve  particular  houses  whose  occupants  had 
made  themselves  in  one  way  or  another  agreeable 
to  the  conquerors.  These  houses  were  marked  in 
chalk,  ordering  them  to  be  spared,  and  spared 
they  were.  .  .  .  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
burning  and  destruction  of  property  which  took 
place  was  only  in  a  very  small  minority  of  cases 
justified  by  military  necessity,  and  that  even  then 
the  destruction  was  seldom  accompanied  by  that 
care  for  the  lives  of  noncombatants  which  has 
hitherto  been  expected  from  a  military  commander 
belonging  to  a  civilized  nation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  plain  that  in  many  cases  German  officers  and 
soldiers  deliberately  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  people  whose  property  they  were  de- 
stroying. [See  also  below:  XI.  Devastation:  b.] 
"[13.  Offenses  against  combatants. — (i)  Kill- 
ing of  the  wounded  and  of  prisoners.] — In  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  of  pris- 
oners and  the  cases  in  which  the  former  appear  to 
have  been  killed  when  helpless,  and  the  latter  at, 
or  after,  the  moment  of  capture,  we  are  met  by 
some  peculiar  difficulties,  because  such  acts  may 
not  in  all  cases  be  deliberate  and  cold-blooded  vio- 
.  lations  of  the  usages  of  war.  Soldiers  who  are  ad- 
vancing over  a  spot  where  the  wounded  have  fallen 
may  conceivably  think  that  some  of  these  lying 
prostrate  are  shamming  dead,  or,  at  any  rate,  are 
so  slightly  wounded  as  to  be  able  to  attack  or  to 
fire  from  behind  when  the  advancing  force  has 
passed,  and  thus  they  may  be  led  into  killing  those 
whom  they  would  otherwise  have  spared.  There 
will  also  be  instances  in  which  men  intoxicated 
with  the  frenzy  of  battle  slay  even  those  whom 
on  reflection  they  might  have  seen  to  be  incapable 
of  further  harming  them.  The  same  kind  of  tury 
may  vent  itself  on  persons  who  are  already  sur- 
rendering, and  even  a  soldier  who  is  usually  self- 
controlled  or  humane  may,  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment, go  on  killing,  especially  in  a  general  mi-lee, 
those  who  were  offering  to  surrender.  This  is  most 
likely  to  happen  when  such  a  soldier  has  been  in- 
censed by  an  act  of  treachery  or  is  stirred  to  re- 
venge by  the  death  of  a  comrade  to  whom  he  is 
attached.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  appear  in  the 
evidence.    Such  things  happen  in  all  wars  as  isolated 
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instances,  and  the  circumstances  may  be  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  acts  otherwise  shocliing.  We  have 
made  due  allowance  for  these  considerations  and 
have  rejected  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  whether  those  who  killed  the 
wounded  knew  that  the  latter  were  completely  dis- 
abled. Nevertheless,  after  making  all  allowances, 
there  remain  certain  instances  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  quarter  was  refused  to  persons  desiring  to  sur- 
render when  it  ousiht  to  have  been  given,  or  that 
persons  already  so  wounded  as  to  be  incapable  of 
fighting  further  were  wantonly  shot  or  bayonet- 
ed  

"[(ii)  Firing  on  hospitals,  Red  Cross  ambulances, 
and  stretcher  bearersA—This  subject  may  conveni- 
ently  be   divided   into   three   subdivisions,   namely, 
firing  on—   (i)   Hospital  buildings  and  other  Red 
Cross  establishments.  (2)  Ambulances.  (3)  Stretcher 
bearers.       Under    the    first    and   second    categories 
there   is    obvious   difficulty    in    proving    intention, 
especially    under    the   conditions   of    modern    long- 
range  artillery  fire.    A  commanding  officer's  duty  is 
to  give   strict   orders   to    respect   hospitals,  ambu- 
lances, etc.,  and  also  to  place  Red  Cross  units  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  any  legitimate  line  of  fire. 
But  with  all  care  some  accidents  must  happen,  and 
many   reported   cases  will  be   ambiguous.     At   the 
same   time,   when   military  observers  have  formed 
a  distinct  opinion  that  buildings  and  persons  under 
the  recognizable  protection  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
willfully  fired  upon,  such  opinions  cannot  be  disre- 
garded.    Between   thirty   and   forty   of   the   depo- 
sitions submitted  related  to  this  offense.    This  num- 
ber does  not  in  itself  seem  so  great  as  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  possibility  of  accident.    In  one  case 
a    Red    Cross    depot    was    shelled    on    most    days 
throughout  the  week.     This  is  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the   enemy's  gunners  having   taken  any  care 
to  avoid  it.     There  are  other  cases  of  conspicuous 
hospitals   being  shelled,,  in   the  witnesses'   opinion, 
purposely.  ...  (2)  As  to  firing  on  ambulances,  the 
evidence  is  more  explicit.     In  one  case  the  witness 
is  quite  clear  that  the  ambulances  were  aimed  at. 
In  another  case  of  firing  at  an  ambulance  train  the 
range  was  quite  short.     In  another  a  Belgian  Red 
Cross  party  is  stated  to  have  been  ambushed.     On 
the  whole  we  do  not  find  proof  of  a  general  or  sys- 
tematic firing  on  hospitals  or  ambulances;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  believe  that  much  care  was  taken 
to  avoid,  this.  (3)  As  to  firing  on  stretcher  bearers 
in  the  course  of  trench  warfare,  the  testimony  is 
abundant,  and  the  facts  do  not  seem  explicable  by 
accident.     It   may   be   that   sometimes  the   bearers 
were  suspected  of  seeing  too  much;  and  it  is  plain 
from   the   general   military   policy    of   the   German 
armies  that  very  slight  suspicion  would  be  acted  on 
in  case  of  doubt. 

"[(iii)  Abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  white 
flag,]— Cases  of  the  Red  Cross  being  abused  are 
much  more  definite.  There  are  several  accounts  of 
fire  being  opened,  sometimes  at  very  short  range, 
by  machine  guns  which  had  been  disguised  in  a 
German  Red  Cross  ambulance  or  car.  This  was  ag- 
gravated in  one  case  near  Tirlemont  by  the  German 
soldiers  wearing  Belgian  uniforms.  Witness  speaks 
also  of  a  stretcher  party  with  the  Red  Cross  being 
used  to  cover  an  attack  and  of  a  German  Red 
Cross  man  working  a  machine  gun.  There  is  also 
a  well-attested  case  of  a  Red  Cross  motor  car  be- 
ing used  to  carry  ammunition  under  command  of 
officers.  Unless  all  these  statements  are  willfully 
false,  which  the  committee  sees  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, these  acts  must  have  been  deliberate,  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  a  Red  Cross  car  could 
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be  equipped  with  a  machine  gun  by  soldiers  acting 
without   orders.     There   is  also   one  case   of  firing 
from  a  cottage  where  the  Red  Cross  flag  was  flying, 
and  this  could  not  be  accidental.     On  the   whole, 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  Red  Cross  having 
been   deliberately    misused    for    offensive    purposes, 
and  seemingly  under  orders,  on  some,  though  not 
many,  occasions.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  numerous. 
It  is  possible  that  a  small  group  of  men  may  show 
a   white  flag   without   authority   from   any   proper 
officer,  in  which  case  their  action  is,  of  course,  not 
binding  on  the  rest  of  the  platoon  or  other  unit. 
But  this  will  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  whole  unit 
advancing  as  if  to  surrender,  or  letting  the   other 
side   advance   to   receive   the   pretended   surrender, 
and  then   opening   lire.     Under  this  head  we   find 
many   depositions  by   British  soldiers   and   several 
by  officers.     In  some  cases  the  firing  was  from  a 
machine  gun  brought  up  under  cover  of  the  white 
flag.     The  depositions  taken  by  Professor  Morgan 
in  France  strongly  corroborate  the  evidence  collect- 
ed in  this  country.     The  case  numbered  h  70  may 
be  noted  as  very  clearly  stated.    The  Germans,  who 
had  'put  up   a   white  flag   on   a   lance   and  ceased 
fire,'  and  thereby  induced   a  company  to  advance 
in    order    to    take    them    prisoners,    'dropped    the 
white   flag   and   opened   fire   at   a   distance   of    100 
yards.'     This   was   near    Nesle,   on   Sept.    6,    1914. 
It  seems  clearly  proved  that  in  some  divisions  at 
least   of   the   German    .'\rmy   this   practice   is  very 
common.     The  incidents  as  reported  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  unauthorized  surrenders  of  small  groups. 
There   is,   in   our    opinion   sufficient   evidence   that 
these  offenses  have  been  frequent,  deliberate,  and  in 
many  cases  committed  by  whole  units  under  orders. 
All  the  acts  mentioned  in  this  part  of  th*  report 
are   in   contravention   of   The   Hague    Convention, 
signed    by    the    great    powers,    including     France, 
Germany,      Great      Britain,      and      the      United 
States,     in     1907.       [See     Hague     conferences: 
1907.]  .  .  . 

"[14.  Conclusions.] — From  the  foregoing  pages 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  have  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  upon  each  of  the  heads  under 
which  the  evidence  has  been  classified.  It  is 
proved:  (i)  That  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Bel- 
gium deliberate  and  systematically  organized  mas- 
sacres of  the  civil  population,  accompanied  by 
many  isolated  murders  and  other  outrages,  (ii) 
That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  generally  innocent 
civiHans,  both  men  and  women,  were  murdered  in 
large  numbers,  women  violated,  and  children  mur- 
dered, (iii)  That  looting,  house  burning,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  were  ordered  and 
countenanced  by  the  officers  of  the  German  Army, 
that  elaborate  provision  had  been  made  for  sys- 
tematic incendiarism  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  burnings  and  destruction  were 
frequent  where  no  miUtary  necessity  could  be 
alleged,  being  indeed  part  of  a  system  of  general 
terrorization.  (iv)  That  the  rules  and  usages  of 
war  were  frequently  broken,  particularly  by  the 
using  of  civilians,  including  women  and  children,  as 
a  shield  for  advancing  forces  exposed  to  fire,  to  a 
less  degree  by  killing  the  wounded  and  prisoners, 
and  in  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  white  flag. 

"Sensible  as  they  are  of  the  gravity  of  these 
conclusions  the  committee  conceive  that  they  would 
be  doing  less  than  their  duty  if  they  failed  to  re- 
cord them  as  fully  established  by  the  evidence. 
Murder,  lust,  and  pillage  prevailed  over  many  parts 
of  Belgium  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  any  war  be- 
tween civilized  nations  during  the  last  three  cen- 
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turies.  Our  function  is  ended  when  we  have  stated 
what  the  evidence  estabUshes,  but  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  belief  that  these  disclosures 
will  not  have  been  made  in  vain  if  they  touch  and 
rouse  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  we  venture 
to  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  present  war  is  over 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  council  will  consider 
what  means  can  be  provided  and  sanctions  devised 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  horrors  as  our 
generation  is  now  witnessing." — Alleged  German 
atrocities,  New  York  Times  Current  History,  June, 
1915. 

See  also  Cavell,  Edith;  Belgium:  1914-1Q18: 
German  occupation. 

(b)  Serbia. — A  report  based  on  numerous  Serbian 
government  documents  and  individual  depositions 
regarding  alleged  barbarities  committed  by  Aus- 
trians,  Hungarians  and  Bulgars  in  Serbia  was  pub- 
lished late  in  1917  by  the  Holland  section  of  the 
League  of  Neutral  Countries.  Especially  empha- 
sized is  the  policy  of  deportations,  the  campaign 
against  the  national  language  and  the  national 
church,  and  the  recruiting  of  Serbs  for  the  Bul- 
garian  army. 

"[i.  Deportations  and  internment]. — Deporta- 
tions from  Serbia  began  with  the  driving  forth 
of  S,ooo  men,  women,  and  children  by  the  Aus- 
trians  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Belgrade. 
Because  of  bad  housing  and  insufficient  food  one- 
half  of  these  unfortunates  succumbed  to  typhoid 
fever  in  less  than  a  year.  The  Bulgarians  made 
their  first  use  of  deportations  in  the  countries  that 
had  been  given  to  Serbia  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest 
in  1913,  notably  in  Southern  Serbia  and  a  part  of 
Macedonia.  Thus  they  departed  into  Bulgaria  al- 
most all  the  Serbian  families  of  Prizrcn  and  Prish- 
tina;  from  Prilep,  170;  from  Krushevo,  70.  At  the 
end  of  1915  an  order  was  given  to  assemble  and 
conduct  away  all  the  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  is  and  70  years  from  the  districts  of  Veles, 
Poretch,  and  Prilep,  where  already  torrents  of 
blood  had  been  shed.  The  Bulgarian  Bishop  of 
Kitchevo,  who  had  just  been  appointed,  protested. 
He  wrote  to  King  Ferdinand  that  such  a  measure 
would  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  that  Mace- 
donia sympathized  with  Serbia  and  not  with  the 
Bulgarians.  This  argument  may  have  had  some 
effect;  at  any  rate,  the  King  ordered  that  the  de- 
portations should  cease,  although  the  men  might 
already  be  on  th^  road.  However,  500  notables  and 
their  families  were  selected  and  interned  in  the  en- 
virons of  Sofia.  Their  property  was  immediately 
confiscated  by  iihe  Bulgarian  Government  and  most 
of  their  houses  were  rented  to  Mohammedans. 
When  the  Rumanians  declared  war  the  deporta- 
tions were  continued  in  still  greater  numbers,  both 
by  the  Austrians  and  by  the  Bulgars,  reaching  their 
maximum  after  the  capture  of  Monastir.  The  vic- 
tims always  included  men,  women,  and  children, 
but  especially  men  of  17  to  70  years.  A  special 
method  was  applied  to  boys.  In  May,  1916,  the 
reopening  of  the  schools  was  announced,  and  the 
enrollment  lists  were  accessible.  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  authorities  had  the  lists  copied,  and  the  de- 
portations were  based  on  these.  Not  less  than 
nine  internment  camps  for  Serbs  were  established 
in  Austria-Hungary,  three  of  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing situated  in  the  Danube  marshes,  where  the 
health  conditions  are  extremely  bad;  the  mo.st  dis- 
tant are  the  camps  of  HeinrirhsKriis  in  Bohemia 
and  Braunau  in  Upper  Austria,  near  the  German 
frontier.  In  that  at  Braunau  there  are  not  less 
than  35,000  Serbians;  it  is  quite  correct,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  deportations  en  masse.  ...  At  Braunau 


there  was  an  epidemic  of  typhus.  Like  the  Aus- 
trians and  Hungarians,  the  Bulgars  have  been  mak- 
ing deportations  since  July,  1916,  from  all  the  Ser- 
bian territory  they  occupy.  The  northern  part  of 
the  country  is  subject  to  Bulgarian  rule.  The  fam- 
ilies deported  by  the  Bulgarians  alone  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1916  are  estimated  at  10,000.  .  .  . 
The  largest  Serbian  internment  camp  in  Bulgaria 
is  situated  in  a  swampy  plain  near  Sofia,  where  the 
families  are  housed  in  miserable  sheds,  and  where 
they  are  dying  of  cold,  hunger,  and  wretched  san- 
itary conditions.  .  .  . 

"[2.  Stamping  out  the  language.] — The  at- 
tempts against  the  language  of  the  nation  are  these: 
I.  The  interdiction  of  the  CyriHan  script,  which 
is  also  in  use  among  the  Russians.  In  all  the  names 
of  the  streets  the  Russian  characters  are  replaced  by 
Latin  letters;  the  books  and  newspapers  printed  in 
those  characters  are  forbidden  to  circulate,  though 
permitted  in  Bosnia,  where  even  the  official  jour- 
nal is  printed  in  both  kinds  of  characters.  2.  The 
confiscation  of  collections  of  national  poems,  though 
these  patriotic  songs  tell  of  battles  against  the  Turks 
and  contain  absolutely  nothing  against  Austria. 
3.  The  seizure  of  certain  books,  among  others  the 
poems  of  Raditchevitch  and  Zinai,  both  Hungarian 
subjects,  whose  poems  for  fifty  years  have  been 
popular  among  the  Serbs  in  Hungary;  also  a  book 
by  Dr.  Bakitch,  former  rector  of  the  University  of 
Belgrade,  on  national  education.  4.  The  closing 
of  the  Serbian  primary  schools,  whose  teachers  have 
all  been  dismissed;  the  opening  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  primary  schools  organized  like  those  of  Hun- 
gary, where  instruction  in  German  and  Hungarian 
is  compulsory,  though  in  Bosnia  these  languages  are 
not  taught.   .  .  . 

"[3.  Pillage  of  secular  and  religious  insti- 
tutions].—It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Mu- 
seum of  Belgrade  was  pillaged  immediately  after 
the  Austrian  occupation.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  which  con- 
tained objects  of  high  value.  Not  a  single  sou- 
venir of  the  history  or  the  hfe  of  the  nation  has 
been  left  there.  The  Bulgars  have  gone  still  fur- 
ther; they  have  deported  into  Bulgaria  all  the 
priests  of  the  Serbian  Church.  The  Bulgarian  syn- 
od has  sent  priests  from  Bulgaria  and  subjected  all 
the_  occupied  country  to  the  Bulgarian  Exarchat, 
which  was  obtained  by  force  from  the  Sultan  in 
1871,  but  which  the  other  Orthodox  Greek  Churches 
regard  as  schismatic.  All  the  Serbian  churches  and 
convents  have  been  pillaged.  All  the  inscriptions 
recording  the  foundation  of  these  institutions  by 
Serbian  Princes  have  been  broken  with  axes.  The 
famous  convents  of  Ravanitza  and  Manassia  have 
suffered  most,  though  they  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century  and  had  been  respected  even  by  the  Turks. 
.  .  .  The  Austrians,  like  the  Bulgars,  began  these 
persecutions  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  They 
professed  a  desire  to  respect  the  Greek  Catholic 
religion,  but  they  .  .  .  deported  a  large  number  of 
priests  and  .  .  .  [took]  possession  of  churches,  seek- 
ing to  introduce  into  them  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  Julian  calendar,  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  Greek  faith,  [was]  forbidden, 
though  it    [was]   [lermitted  in   Bosnia.  .  .  . 

"[4.  Recruiting  kok  the  arma'].— As  long  ago 
as  October,  tqi6,  Prime  Minister  Pashitch  formu- 
lated a  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment against  the  rerruitinu;  of  Serbs  by  the  Bulgars. 
Since  then  the  Serbian  Government  has  received 
many  Bulgarian  new?pai)ers  that  speak  openly  of 
such  recruiting.  These  publications  refer  to  Mace- 
donia, but   from   other  sources  it  is  learned  that 
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compulsory  recruiting  has  also  been  introduced  into 
Old  Serbia.  .  .  . 

"[5.  Macedonia]. — In  Macedonia  the  Bulgars 
began  immediately  after  their  arrival  to  put  to 
death  the  authorities  of  cities  and  towns.  These 
murders  reached  extreme  proportions  in  the  three 
districts  of  Macedonia  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
connection  with  deportations.  The  deported  vic- 
tims were  .  .  .  [often]  obliged  to  make  the  journey 
on  foot,  poorly  clad,  without  shoes,  in  the  terrible 
cold;  they  were  given  only  half  a  loaf  of  bread 
a  week.  .  .  .  Many  died  on  the  way.  [See  also 
below:  d.]   .  .  . 

"[6.  Duty  of  neutral  governments]. — Le 
Temps  of  Paris  has  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
neutral  Governments  realize  that  they  also  have 
signed  the  international  conventions  which  have 
been  violated,  adding  that  now  is  the  moment  to 
protest,  since  they  have  neglected  thus  far  to  do 
so.  We  also  have  formerly  expressed  the  same 
hope,  but  our  disillusionment  has  been  too  great; 
we  will  not  return  to  that  prayer  again.  Happily 
the  neutrals  that  have  the  power  to  do  so  are  go- 
ing to  oppose  themselves  to  these  crimes,  abandon- 
ing their  neutrality.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  take  care  that,  later,  no  one  can  say  that  from 
Holland  no  voice  was  raised  against  such  barbari- 
ties."— Atrocities  in  Serbia,  New  York  Times  Cur- 
rent History,  Dec,   191 7. 

(c)  Russia. — Bolshevists  in  Serbia. — Ruthless 
methods  of  tsar's  government  and  of  White 
armies. — Charges  of  barbarities  have  been  made 
in  many  quarters  against  the  Bolshevik  government 
in  Russia  during  the  period  immediately  following 
on  the  World  War  and  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of 
the  war.  Less  frequent  yet  equally  well  attested 
charges  have  been  made  concerning  the  methods  of 
the  tsar's  government  and  of  the  White  armies 
under  Kolchak,  Yudenich,  Denikin  and  Wrangel. 
J.  A.  Embry,  the  American  consul  at  Omsk,  the 
capital  of  the  Kolchak  government,  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  July,  1919,  and  gave  a  report  of 
Bolshevist  atrocities  in  Siberia  to  the  press,  based 
on  photographs  and  investigations  made  by  him- 
self and  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Ufa,  Ossa  and 
other   cities  and  districts. 

"[i.  Ufa]. — At  Ufa  I  made  my  own  investigation 
as  to  what  had  happened  during  the  period  (No- 
vember, 1918,  to  March,  1919),  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  in  control.  My  first  stop  was  at  the  County 
Court  House,  as  we  would  call  it  here  at  home. 
There  I  talked  with  the  people  and  learned  that 
at  sunset  on  the  day  that  the  Kolchak  forces  with- 
drew, back  in  November,  the  Bolsheviki  had  en- 
tered the  city.  The  occupying  force  numbered 
about  1,500  men,  a  half -regiment  in  other  words, 
of  criminals,  mercenaries,  and  riff-raff,  some  in 
uniform  and  some  in  civilian  clothes.  The  first 
thing  the  Bolsheviki  did  was  to  loot  the  town,  and 
then  the  leaders  met  in  the  Court  House  and  organ- 
ized their  Government,  as  they  called  it.  At  the 
head  of  this  Government  they  placed  the  most  cruel 
and  outspoken  of  their  leaders.  They  then  ap- 
pointed committees,  one  of  them  the  so-called  Ex- 
traordinary Committee  on  Investigation,  a  better 
name  for  which  would  have  been  the  Committee 
on  Executions.  At  the  head  of  this  committee  they 
appointed  a  Lett,  and  this  committee  was  given  the 
power  to  put  to  death  any  man,  woman  or  child 
suspected  of  being  opposed  to  Bolshevism.  Sen- 
tence could  be  and  was  pronounced  without  for- 
mality of  trial.  That  very  night  the  Extraordinary 
Committee  issued  an  order  that  all  persons  who 
had  held  the  office  were  to  be  rounded  up  immedi- 


ately, arrested,  and  brought  before  the  committee. 
The  Judges,  the  Aldermen,  the  Councilmen,  and 
other  leading  citizens — that  is,  those  who  had  not 
been  able  to  escape — were  promptly  arrested,  and 
all  those  who  were  known  to  be  against  Bolshevism 
or  were  suspected  of  being  against  it  were  taken 
that  night  into  the  public  square  and  executed.  In 
every  instance  the  condemned  were  denied  trial  of 
any  sort.  .  .  . 

"[2.  Ossa]. — Another  town  that  suffered  in  a 
degree  that  no  words  can  describe  was  Ossa,  a  city 
of  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Ossa  was  also  in  the 
territory  liberated  from  Lenin-Trotzky  domination 
by  Kolchak.  There  again  the  melting  snows  dis- 
closed a  heart-breaking  story.  In  Ufa  the  number 
of  murdered  people,  whose  fate  was  established 
when  the  snows  melted,  was  not  more  than  200,  but 
in  Ossa  the  number  was  more  than  2,000  and  a 
photographic  record  of  this  atrocity  was  made  by 
Colonel  Teusler  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission 
to  Siberia  and  has  now  reached  the  files  of  the 
Government  in  Washington.  .  .  . 

"[3.  Activities  of  the  Bolshevik  Extraor- 
dinary Committee]. — I  officially  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  while  in  control  of  [Kurgan]  .  .  .  the 
Bolsheviki  murdered  at  one  time — that  is,  at  a  sin- 
gle wholesale  execution — more  than  1,500  citizens 
of  that  place.  .  .  .  [The  city  of  Bugulma  and  the 
Belebei  district  also  teemed  with  stories  of  atroci- 
ties and  records  of  the  executions  without  trial 
authorized  by  the  Extraordinary  Committees.]" — 
Bolshevist  atrocities  in  Siberia,  New  York  Times 
Current  History,  Sept.,  1919. 

"A  memorandum  embodying  the  Czechoslovak 
views  in  the  Siberian  situation  [under  the  Kolchak 
government  at  Omsk]  was  delivered  to  the  allied 
representatives  on  November  15  [1920].  It  says 
'By  guarding  and  maintaining  order  our  army  has 
been  forced  against  its  convictions  to  support  a 
state  of  absolute  despotism  and  unlawfulness 
which  has  had  its  beginning  here  under  defense 
of  the  Czech  arms.  The  military  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  Omsk  are  permitting  criminal  ac- 
tions that  will  stagger  the  entire  world.  The  burn- 
ing of  villages,  the  murder  of  masses  of  peaceful 
inhabitants  and  the  shooting  of  hundreds  of  per- 
sons of  democratic  convictions  and  also  those  only 
suspected  of  political  disloyalty  occurs  daily.'  " — 
New   York  Times,  Nov.  18,   1919. 

4.  Examples  of  barbarities  under  tsar's  rule 
AND  White  army'  governments. — (i)  Extermma- 
tion  of  Turkish  nomads. — "During  the  European 
War,  while  people  in  England  were  raking  up  the 
Ottoman  Turks'  nomadic  ancestry  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  their  murder  of  600,000  Armenians,'  500,- 
000  Turkish  speaking  Central  Asian  Nomads  of  the 
Kirghiz  Kazak  confederacy  were  being  extermin- 
ated— also  under  superior  orders — by  that  'justest 
of  mankind'  the  Russian  muzhik.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  shot  down,  or  were  put  to  death  in 
a  more  horrible  way  by  being  robbed  of  their  ani- 
mals and  equipment  and  then  driven  forth  in  win- 
ter time  to  perish  in  mountain  or  desert.  A  few 
lucky  escaped  across  the  Chinese  frontier.  These 
atrocities  were  courageously  exposed  and  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Kerensky  in  the  Duma  before  the 
first  Russian  Revolution,  but  who  listened  or 
cared?  Not  the  Tsar's  Government,  nor  the  great 
public  in  the  West.  .  .  .  During  the  period  in  1916 
and  191 7  when  territory  [bounded  by  the  French 
zone,  the  town  of  Trebizond  and  the  pre-w.  .•  Rus- 
so-Turkish  frontier]  was  temporarily  un  ^e  •  Rus- 
sian military  occupation.  General  Yudenich  began 
to   plant   Cossack   colonies   on   lands   bf'nnr  ig   to 
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local  Ottoman  Armenians  who  had  previously  been 
deported  and  massacred  by  the  Turks  on  account  of 
their  supposed  sympathy  with  the  Allies.  The  col- 
onies were  meant  to  be  permanent,  and  the  natives 
of  Transcaucasia  {i.e.  practically  all  Russian  Ar- 
menians) were  declared  ineligible!  The  intention 
was  clear  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement  [Sykes- 
Picot  Agreement,  May  1916]  debarred  .  .  .  [the 
British]  Government  from  protesting  against  it." 
— A.  J.  Toynbee,  Western  question  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  pp.  342,  50. 

(d)  Greek  province  of  eastern  Macedonia. — 
Bulgarian  invasion. — The  Interallied  Commission 
authorized  by  the  peace  conference  to  look  into 
charges  of  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  the  Greek  pro- 
vince of  eastern  Macedonia  during  the  Bulgarian 
occupation  from  August,  1916,  to  the  time  of  the 
armistice,  compiled  and  presented  to  the  council 
a  report  of  its  findings.  The  following  statements 
are  based  on  this  report: 

"The  Orthodox  population  was  thrown  into  a 
panic  on  the  announcement  of  the  Bulgarian  in- 
vasion in  the  month  of  August,  1916,  but  the  ad- 
ministrative and  military  authorities  were  able  to 
allay  the  fears  and  stay  the  exodus  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  reasoning  and  proclamations.  However, 
several  thousand  Greeks  crossed  the  Struma  or  em- 
barked at  Cavalla,  and  in  doing  so  they  acted 
wisely.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
Greek  gendarmerie  and  troops  the  Bulgarian  com- 
mand threw  off  its  mask  and  the  province  was 
treated  not  as  a  friendly  but  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  7th  Division,  commanded  by  General 
Rousseff,  occupied  the  prefecture  of  Serres;  the 
loth  Division,  commanded  by  General  Boulmoff, 
occupied  the  prefecture  of  Drama,  (division  Belo 
Morska;)  later  on.  General  Daneff,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Drama,  became  the  Military-  Governor  of 
the  province.  .  .  .  Certain  portions  of  the  s8th 
Turkish  Division  put  in  an  appearance  for  a  few 
months,  but  they  played  a  secondary  part  in  the 
occupation.  It  is  the  Bulgarian  command  which 
had  the  supreme  authority  over  the  province,  and 
which  administered  and  governed  it.  The  Turks 
only  played  the  part  of  accomplices;  but  in  the 
district  of  Pangaion  it  is  clear  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  part  of  the  crimes  which  des- 
olated this  district." 

1.  Treatment  of  prisoners. — "The  Greek 
authorities  were  from  the  very  first  totally  ignored; 
under  the  pretext  of  security  and  counterspying  the 
Bulgarian  command  hastened  to  persecute  the  lead- 
ers of  Hellenic  sentiment  and  spread  terror  among 
the  population  by  the  brutality  with  which  it 
treated  the  arrested  and  imprisoned  persons.  The 
number  of  arrests  was  very  great;  the  fact  that  the 
testimonies  coming  from  all  directions  and  from  all 
classes  of  citizens  are  unanimous  excludes  all  idea 
of  a  fraudulent  understanding  and  creates  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  people  imprisoned  were  subjected 
to  veritable  tortures.  Arrested  brutally,  they  were 
left  without  food  for  several  days."  Flogging  was 
administered  with  barbarity  and  at  Serres  and  other 
towns  and  villages,  depositions  of  torture  under- 
gone have  been  made  by  witnesses. 

2.  Policy  of  terrorism  and  restrictions. — 
Results. — The  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners 
was  especially  bad  in  the  districts  of  Provista  and 
Serres.  Acts  of  violence  "committed  by  regular 
troops,  ind  by  comitadjis,  spread  terror  among  the 
public :fthis  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  some 
fanatical,,  Mussulmans,  encouraged  by  the  events, 
took  p  irt,:  too,  in  the  cruelties  against  the  Orthodox 
Greek'-|  pajt^icularly  in  the  regions  of  Pangaion  and 


Drama.  The  terrorized  population  was  unable  to 
look  after  its  security,  owing  to  the  various  meas- 
ures which  restricted  its  liberty;  thus,  traveling 
from  one  place  to  another  was  prohibited;  no  one 
was  allowed  to  emerge  from  his  house  after  dark 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  and  all  lights  were 
forbidden.  Any  infraction  of  these  regulations  was 
punished  by  imprisonment  or  beating  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  neighbors  had  to  remain  deaf  to  au 
cries  of  distress  and  to  all  appeals  for  assistance 
from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  ar- 
rested, robbed,  or  even  assassinated  during  the 
night.  As  a  consequence,  a  fatal  insecurity  spread 
throughout  the  province ;  thefts,  acts  of  pillage, 
murders,  and  the  seizure  of  persons  became  fre- 
quent." 

3.  Confiscation  and  forced  labor. — The  first 
act  of  the  Bulgarian  command  was  to  seize  all  the 
crops  of  the  province ;  cereals,  public  and  private 
stores  of  supplies  and  provisions  were  ruthlessly 
confiscated.  Houses  and  shops  whose  owners  had 
fled  were  pronounced  Bulgarian  property.  Cattle 
were  seized.  When  the  Bulgarians  hastily  with- 
drew after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  they  took 
with  them  all  the  stolen  animals.  Many  houses 
were  demolished  and  the  wood  carried  off  for  burn- 
ing. Ninety-four  villages  were  entirely  destroyed 
and  everything  pillaged  by  the  Bulgarian  intruders. 
Labor  on  temporary  defenses  was  forced  from  the 
civilian  population  under  revolting  conditions.  Wit- 
nesses testify  to  the  violence  with  which  the  work- 
ers were  recruited  and  the  brutality  of  their  treat- 
ment. Dispensation  from  forced  labor  was  granted 
for  large  cash  payments.  Subsidies  were  levied  on 
communities.  The  library  of  Imarette  Cavalla  was 
robbed  and  a  number  of  churches  were  despoiled. 
All  furniture  and  objects  of  value  were  pillaged  and 
taken  away.  The  commission  found  in  Drama  four 
depots  containing  furniture  as  a  result  of  the  offi- 
cial pillage.  A  quantity  of  tobacco  at  Cavalla  was 
carried  away.  PubUc  buildings,  schools,  convents, 
and  villages,  after  evacuation,  were  stripped  bare 
by  the  authority  of  public  and  official  acts. 

4.  Bltxgarian  government's  handling  of  fam- 
ine.— The  act  of  depriving  the  country  of  all  its 
crops  and  supplies  added  to  the  requisitioning  of 
the  animals,  the  deportations  and  imprisonments, 
and  other  forms  of  terrorism  and  restrictions  re- 
sulted in  famine  to  the  country.  The  distress  of 
the  inhabitants  was  voiced  through  complaints,  a 
list  of  which,  made  through  official  sources,  is 
given  in  the  Interallied  Commission's  report.  These 
complaints  extend  from  November,  iqi6,  to  April, 
igiy.  While  the  people  were  starving  and  dying  of 
plague  the  Bulgarian  government  replied  to  the 
complaints  by  two  official  acts,  one,  ordering  all  in- 
habitants to  pay  for  provisions  bought  from  the 
Bulgarian  government  in  gold;  the  other,  recom- 
mending "the  organization  of  a  company  for  the 
importation  of  agricultural  machines  with  mechan- 
ical tractors."  The  country,  by  the  order  cited, 
was  drained  of  gold.  Cavalla  was  hit  by  the 
scourge  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  province. 

5.  Treat^ient  of  women. — Regarding  crimes 
against  women  the  comrhission's  report  is  detailed. 
In  this  connection  it  says  in  part:  "According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  few  women  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  escaped  the  bestiality  of  the 
occupying  forces,  and  the  number  of  violations  is 
considerable."  Victims  of  such  attacks  frequently 
refuse  to  relate  their  misfortune.  "Nevertheless, 
the  number  of  testimonies  received  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  and  of  the  frequence  of  raj>e. 
Many  of  these  acts  were  committed  by  officers  who 
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found  in  their  soldiers  convenient  guides  and  ac- 
complices; the  district  commanders  have  almost  all 
abused  their  position  by  forcibly  seizing;  women  or 
girls.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  violations  were  carried  out 
with  unbelievable  brutality.  .  .  .  Let  us  add  by  way 
of  conclusion  that  the  Bulgarians  took  advantage 
of  the  famishing  state  of  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants who  sold  themselves  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
This  is  not  imagination  but  sad  reality." 

6.  Dei>ort.\tion  of  children. — Condition  of 
RETURNED  DEPORTEES. — The  report  states  that  a 
certain  number  of  children  were  seized  by  the  Bul- 
garian command  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy 
and  sent  to  Bulgaria.  The  end  in  view  was  recog- 
nized to  be  the  denationalization  of  these  children. 
Orphans  or  those  whose  people  gave  them  up 
rather  than  see  them  die  of  hunger  were  chosen. 
Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Bulgarian  armies  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  the  deportees  returned 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  One  of  the  witnesses 
cited  by  the  report,  Kenneth  A.  Thomas  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  saw  7,000  of  these  refugees 
pass  by  the  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Tyrnovo.  He 
described  the  spectacle  as  follows:  "They  came  in 
cattle-trucks,  thirty-five  to  seventy  per  truck,  in 
an  indescribable  condition  of  tilth,  covered  with  ver- 
min. They  had  no  bread  beyond  what  was  given 
them  by  the  English  canteens.  By  way  of  clothes 
they  wore  a  sack  in  the  place  of  coat  and  trousers. 
Each  train  brought  four  or  five  dead  from  cold  or 
inanition.  On  many  occasions  the  Bulgarians  left 
the  poor  people  by  the  roadside  between  two  sta- 
tions without  food.  Their  misery  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; tuberculosis  made  ravages  among  the  exiles 
owing  to  their  privations;  most  of  the  exiles  are 
exhausted  and  will  never  be  able  to  perform  much 
work." 

(e)  War  on  hospital  ships. — "On  March  17th, 
1916,  the  Russian  hospital  ship  Portugal  was  lying 
off  Rizeh,  on  the  Turkish  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
She  was  on  her  way  from  Batoum  to  Ofi  with  a 
string  of  flat-bottomed  boats  in  tow,  destined  for 
the  conveyance  of  wounded  from  the  shore  to  the 
ship.  One  of  these  boats  had  become  water-logged, 
and  was  being  pumped  clear  while  the  Portugal  lay 
to.  The  Portugal  carried  no  wounded  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  Red  Cross  Staff  was  on  board  and 
the  full  crew.  The  weather  was  clear.  Suddenly 
the  look-out  man  saw  a  periscope  approaching  the 
vessel,  but  the  ship's  officers  explained  to  all  hands 
that  they  w'ere  immune  from  attack.  When  the 
Portugal  had  first  been  commissioned  for  Red 
Cross  work — she  belonged  to  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times,  and  still  kept  her  French  officers  and  crew — 
the  Russian  Government  had  notified  the  Turkish 
and  Bulgarian  Governments  of  the  fact,  and  had 
obtained  from  them  a  recognition  of  her  status. 
In  the  clear  weather  her  distinguishing  marks  could 
not  be  unobserved.  The  only  thing  now  necessary, 
the  Captain  and  the  Mate  explained,  was  to  keep 
calm,  and  to  take  no  precautionary  measures  which 
might  arouse  the  submarine  commander's  suspicion. 
The  submarine  approached  the  Portugal  quietly  and 
discharged  a  torpedo,  which  missed  its  aim.  Then 
it  circled  round  and  discharged  a  second  at  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel,  from  some  30  or  40  feet 
away.  This  second  torpedo  struck  the  Portugal 
amidships,  in  the  engine  room.  There  was  a  vio- 
lent explosion;  the  hull  broke  in  two,  and  most 
of  those  on  board  were  precipitated  into  the  whirl- 
pool between  the  two  halves;  with  a  still  more  vio- 
lent explosion  the  boilers  blew  up,  and  the  bow 
and  stern  fragments  of  the  Portugal  went  down 
simultaneously.     Forty-five  of  the  Red  Cross  staff 


were  lost,  twenty-one  of  v.'hom  were  nurses; 
twenty-one  men  were  lost  out  of  the  Russian  crew, 
and  nineteen  out  of  the  French.  Thus  eighty-five 
of  those  on  board  perished  altogether.  .  .  .  The 
sinking  of  the  Partugal  was  apparently  a  casual 
atrocity,  but  when  the  German  Government  em- 
barked on  the  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  in  January,  1917,  they  determined  to  sink 
hospital  ships  systematically  in  their  'blockaded 
zone.'  .  .  .  Her  purpose  to  sink  hospital  ships  was 
therefore  announced  to  the  world  in  the  following 
terms:  'The  German  Government  can  no  longer 
suffer  that  the  BritLsh  Government  should  forward 
troops  and  munitions  to  the  main  theatre  of  war 
under  cover  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  it  therefore  de- 
clares that  from  now  on  no  enemy  hospital  ship 
will  be  allowed  in  the  sea  zone  comprised  between 
a  line  drawn  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Terschel- 
Ung  on  the  one  hand  and  Ushant  and  Land's  End 
on  the  other.  If  in  this  sea  zone  after  the  expiry 
of  the  stated  time  any  enemy  hospital  ship  is  en- 
countered, it  will  be  considered  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
and  it  will  be  attacked  without  further  ceremony.' 
Already  in  1Q16  the  German  Press  had  [broadcast 
this  theoPv'].  .  .  .  When,  for  example,  the  British 
hospital  ship  Britannic  was  sunk  in  the  Aegean  with 
1,100  wounded  on  board,  and  about  fifty  lives  were 
lost,  it  was  at  first  considered  doubtful  whether 
the  cause  was  a  torpedo  or  a  mine.  But  an  in- 
spired statement  at  once  appeared  in  the  German 
Kieler  Zeitung  to  the  effect  that  the  Britannic 
had  been  torpedoed.  The  Britannic,  the  state- 
ment declared,  'was  transporting  fresh  troops  for 
our  enemies.  If  she  had  not  been  doing  so,  our 
submarines  would  never,  of  course,  have  tor- 
pedoed her.'  This  statement  was  answered  by  an 
announcement  from  the  British  Admiralty  on  De- 
cember 3rd,  1Q16:  'German  wireless  messages  to 
the  Embassy,  Washington,  are  again  promulgating 
mendacious  reports,  purporting  to  come  from  Rot- 
terdam, that  the  ho;-pital  ship  Britannic,  recently 
sunk,  had  troops  on  board.  A  complete  statement 
of  all  persons  carried  on  board  that  ship  was  pub- 
lished on  November  24th.  As  has  been  officially 
stated  on  several  previous  occasions,  British  hos- 
pital ships  are  employed  solely  in  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  Gene\  a  and  Hague  Conventions, 
and  they  carry  neither  personnel  nor  material 
other  than  that  authorised  by  those  Conventions.' 
The  threat  against  hospital  ships  cont.ained  in  the 
subsequent  declaration  of  unrestricted  submarine 
war  was  answered  by  the  British  Foreign  Office 
on  January  31st,  1917:  'The  German  Govern- 
ment announce  that  they  have  conclusive  proof 
that  in  several  instances  enemy  hospital  ships  have 
often  been  misused  for  the  tran.^port  of  munitions 
and  troops.  They  also  state  that  they  have  placed 
these  proofs  through  diplomatic  channels  before 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  the  traffic  of  hospital 
ships  on  the  military  routes  for  the  forces  fight- 
ing in  France  and  Belgium  within  a  line  drawn 
between  Flamborough  Head  and  Terschelling  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  Ushant  to  Land's  End  on 
the  other,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  His  Maj- 
jesty's  Government  have  received  no  such  com- 
munication, through  diplomatic  channels  or  other- 
wise, from  the  German  Government  as  is  alleged, 
and  they  most  emphatically  deny  that  Briiish  hos- 
pital ships  have  been  used  for  the  transport  of 
munitions  and  troojjs,  or  in  any  way  contrary  to 
the  Hague  Convention  for  the  adapt.ation  ;  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime 
war.     Under  the  Convention  belligerents  have  the 
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right  to  search  hospital  ships,  and  the  German 
Government  have  therefore  an  obvious  remedy  in 
case  of  suspicion,  a  remedy  which  they  have  never 
utilized.  From  the  German  Government's  state- 
ment that  hospital  ships  will  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated within  the  limits  mentioned  only  one  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn,  namely,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  German  Government  to  add  yet  another 
and  more  unspeakable  crime  against  law  and  hu- 
manity to  the  long  Hst  which  disgraces  their  rec- 
ord. In  these  circumstances,  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  requested  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  inform  the  German  Government  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  decided  that  if  the 
threat  is  carried  out  reprisal  will  immediately  be 
taken  by  the  British  authorities  concerned.'  Since 
then  Germany  has  proceeded  from  threats  to 
deeds.  The  hospital  ship  Asturias,  which  had  been 
attacked  unsuccessfully  by  a  German  submarine  as 
early  as  Feb.  ist,  1915,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk 
on  the  night  of  March  2oth-2ist,  191 7,  with  all 
her  crew  and  staff  on  board.  The  outrage  was  an- 
nounced by  the  British  Admiralty  a  week  later: 
'The  British  hospital  ship  Asturias,  whilst  steam- 
ing with  all  navigating  lights  and  with  all  the 
proper  distinguishing  Red  Cross  signs  brilliantly 
illuminated,  was  torpedoed  without  warning  on 
the  night  March  20-21.  The  torpedoing  of  this 
hospital  ship  is  included  in  the  list  of  achieve- 
ments claimed  by  U-boats  as  reported  in  the  Ger- 
man Wireless  Press  message  yesterday.'  This  an- 
nouncement was  followed  by  another  on  April 
14th,  making  public  the  sinking  of  the  hospital 
ships  Saita  [which  struck  a  mine]  and  Gloucester 
Castle:  'The  British  hospital  ship  Gloucester  Cas- 
tle was  torpedoed  without  warning  in  mid-chan- 
nel during  the  night  of  the  3oth-3ist  March.  All 
the  wounded  were  successfully  removed  from  the 
ship.'  Then,  on  April  17th  the  Donegal  and  Lan- 
jranc  were  sunk,  and  in  a  longer  statement  the 
Admiralty  announced  the  news  and  summed  up 
the  situation:  'On  the  evening  of  April  17  the 
S.S.  Donegal  and  Lanjranc,  while  transporting 
wounded  to  British  ports,  were  torpedoed  with- 
out warning.  Owing  to  the  German  practice  of 
sinking  hospital  ships  at  sight,  and  to  the  fact 
that  distinctive  marking  and  lighting  of  such  ves- 
sels render  them  more  conspicuous  targets  for  Ger- 
man submarines,  it  has  become  no  longer  possible 
to  distinguish  our  hospital  ships  in  the  customary 
manner.  One  of  these  two  ships,  therefore,  though 
carrying  wounded,  was  not  in  any  way  outwardly 
distinguished  as  a  hospital  ship.  Both  were  pro- 
vided with  an  escort  for  protection.  The  illegal 
and  inhuman  submarine  warfare  which  Germany 
has  waged  upon  merchant  shipping  has  for  some 
time  been  openly  adopted  against  hospital  ships 
flying  the  Red  Cross  flag  and  otherwise  acting  in 
complete  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Hague  Convention.  This  culmination  of  savagery 
has  brought  the  world  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion that  is  without  parallel  in  civilized  warfare. 
It  has  no  justification  in  any  conceivable  distor- 
tion of  international  law,  nor  in  the  most  brutal 
creed  of  necessity.  The  British  Government,  in 
considering  fully  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
these  circumstances,  has  had  in  review  the  entire 
facts  on  which  the  German  Government  claims  to 
have  acted.  These  may  be  recapitulated  in  brief 
for   the   consideration   of   the   civilised   world. 

"'On  Jan.  29,  1017,  the  German  Government  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  American  and  Spanish 
Embassies  for  transmission  to  the  British  and 
French  Governments.     In  this  it  was  stated  that 


the  hospital  ships  of  the  Allies,  and  of  Britain  in 
particular,  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  troops  and  military  supplies.  The 
evidence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  anonymous  and  the  remainder  Ger- 
man, was  cited  in  support  of  this  outrageous  state- 
ment. The  German  Government,  in  conclusion, 
declared  that  no  hospital  ship  would  be  "tolerated" 
in  the  tract  of  sea  lying  between  Hnes  connecting 
Flamborough  Head  and  TerschelHng  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ushant  and  Land's  End  on  the  other. 
The  substance  of  this  memorial  was  embodied  in 
an  official  German  wireless  message,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  31  the  British  Foreign  Office  is- 
sued a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  although  no 
communication  had  been  received  through  the  cus- 
tomary channels  alleging  the  misuse  of  British 
hospital  ships,  they  most  emphatically  denied  that 
such  ships  had  been  used  in  any  way  contrary  to 
the  Hague  Convention.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
under  this  Convention  Germany  had  an  obvious 
remedy  in  cases  of  suspicion — the  right  to  visit 
and  to  search  any  hospital  ships  encountered  on 
the  high  seas.  From  the  refusal  of  the  German 
Government  to  tolerate  the  hospital  ships  within 
certain  hmits  only  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn, 
"namely,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  German 
Government  to  add  yet  other  and  more  un- 
speakable crimes  to  the  long  list  that  disgraces 
their  record."  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  requested  to  inform  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  if  the  threat  were  carried  out  im- 
mediate reprisals  would  follow.  The  course  dic- 
tated by  humanity  and  common-sense  was  plain, 
and  needed  no  reminder  such  as  was  given  by  the 
British  Government.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  em- 
phatic denials  of  the  German  falsehoods  and  the 
subsequent  warning  conveyed,  the  British  hospital 
ship  Asturias  was  torpedoed  without  warning  on 
the  night  of  March  20.  The  ship  was  steaming  with 
all  navigation  lights  burning  and  the  proper  Red 
Cross  sign  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  cumulative 
evidence  that  she  had  been  torpedoed  and  not  mined 
was  only  accepted  after  it  had  been  confirmed  be- 
yond all  doubt  and  after  exhaustive  investigation. 
The  loss  of  life  on  this  occasion  included  a  nursing 
sister  and  a  stewardess,  a  fact  which  might  have 
brought  home  to  any  enemy  but  Germany  some 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  outrage.  But  the 
nation  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Nurse  Cavell 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  intelligence  with 
composure,  if  not  with  satisfaction.  The  German 
official  wireless  message  bf  the  26th  finally  estab- 
lished the  guilt  of  the  German  Government,  who, 
having  boasted  of  the  deed,  published  on  the  29th 
a  further  message  which  said.  "It  would,  more- 
over, be  remarkable  that  the  English  in  the  cast.' 
of  the  Asturias  should  have  abstained  from  their 
customary  procedure  of  using  hospital  ships  for 
the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions."  On  the 
night  of  March  30-31  the  hospital  ship  Gloucester 
Castle  met  with  a  similar  fate.  On  this  occasion 
the  Berlin  official  wireless  message  again  cynically 
published  a  notification  that  she  was  torpedoed 
by  a  U-boat,  thus  removing  any  possible  doubt  in 
the  matter.  The  British  Government  thereupon 
authorised  prompt  measures  of  reprisal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  announcement  already  referred  to, 
and  on  April  14  a  large  squadron  of  British  and 
French  aeroplanes  bombarded  the  German  town 
of  Freiburg  with  satisfactory  results.  In  spite  of 
the  warnings  conveyed  to  Germany  that  her  bar- 
barous attacks  on  hospital  ships  would  result  in 
such  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  Ger- 
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man  Government  published  through  the  wireless 
message  of  April  i6  an  abusive  protest,  which 
"categorically  contested  any  justification"  for  this 
reprisal.  Nothing  could  afford  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  German  mentality  and  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Allies  exacted 
retribution  is  shown  by  the  purely  military  char- 
acter of  the  measures  adopted.  The  airmen  who 
carried  out  the  attack  were  exposed  to  and  did,  in 
fact,  incur  precisely  the  same  dangers  from  the 
town  defences  as  they  would  have  been  exposed  to 
in  the  course  of  an  ordinarj^  action. 


vention  by  reporting  violations  of  them,  draws 
the  very  serious  attention  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  the  responsibility  which  it  would  assume 
towards  the  civilised  world  by  persisting  in  a 
resolution  which  is  in  contradiction  to  the  hu- 
manitarian conventions  which  it  has  pledged  it- 
self solemnly  to  respect.  In  torpedoing  hospital 
ships  it  is  not  attacking  combatants  but  defence- 
less beings,  wounded  or  mutilated  in  war,  and 
women  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
of  relief  and  charity.  Every  hospital  ship  is  pro- 
vided with  the  external  signs  prescribed  by  inter- 


It  was  plain,  however,  that  any  retaliatory  national  conventions,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
measures  open  to  a  Government  upholding  the  regularly  notified  to  belligerents,  and  should  be 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice  would  not  respected  by  belligerents.  The  latter  may,  accord- 
prove  a  deterrent  to  Germany  in  the  future.  Such  ing  to  The  Hague  Convention,  exercise  the  right 
reprisals  could  be  only  punitive  in  effect,  and  it  of  search,  but  have  in  no  case  any  right  to  sink 
was  necessary  to  reconsider  the  entire  status  of  a  ship  and  expose  to  death  the  hospital  staff  and 
hospital  ships  in  the  light  of  the  attitude  taken  the  wounded.  The  Astimas  appears  to  have  been 
by  the  German  Government.  The  markings  torpedoed  without  any  care  having  been  taken 
at^reed  upon  at  The  Hague  Convention,  which  had  to  ascertain  her  character  or  her  destination.  Even 
hitherto  guaranteed  the  immunity  of  hospital  ships  if  the  correctness  of  the  facts  were  admitted  upon 
from  attack,  rendered  them  no  longer  inviolable.  which  Germany  bases  justification  of  her  order, 
The  custom  of  showing  all  navigating  lights  and  the  International  Committee  considers  that  noth- 
illuminating  the  distinctive  markings  at  night,  only  ing  can  excuse  the  torpedoing  of  a  hospital  ship, 
afforded  a  better  target  for  German  submarines.  and  expresses  the  hope  that  such  an  order,  con- 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  sick  and  wounded,  trary  to  international  conventions,  will  cease  to  be 
together  with  medical  personnel  and  supplies,  must  carried  out.'  This  note,  from  the  greatest  hu- 
in  future  be   transported  for  their  own   safety   in  manitarian   society   to    the   most    rutjiless   military 


ships  carrying  no  distinctive  markings  and  pro 
ceeding  without  lights,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  mercantile  traffic.  Notice  has  accord- 
ingly been  given  to  the  German  Government  that 
the  British  Government  have  withdrawn  certain 
vessels  from  the  list  of  hospital  ships  published 
by  them  in  accordance  with  international  law, 
and  they  will  no  longer  appear  thereon.  During 
the  recent  fighting  on  the  Western  Front  a  very 
large  number  of  wounded  German  prisoners  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  These  officers  and  men 
have  to  be  transported  to  England  for  treatment 
by  the  same  means  that  our  own  wounded  are 
brought  over,  and  practically  all  ships  transport- 
ing wounded  are  bound  to  carry  a  proportion  of 
German  wounded.  These  will  naturally  share  with 
British  wounded  equal  risks  from  the  attacks  of 
German  submarines.  Whether  the  policy  of  the 
German  Government  is  likely  to  be  deflected  from 
its  abominable  course  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
can  only  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
wounded,   remains  to   be   seen.      In   conclusion,   it 


power  in  the  world,  is  a  protest  without  prece- 
dent against  an  unprecedented  crime." — War  on 
hospital  ships  {pamphlets  on  the  war). 

Between  May  26,  191 7,  and  Feb.  26,  1918,  three 
more  hospital  ships,  the  Dover  Castle,  the  Rewa 
and  the  Glenart  Castle  were  torpedoed  and  sunk. 
The  Dover  Castle  was  struck  and  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  May  26,  its  cargo  of  600 
wounded  men  being  successfully  transferred  to  the 
boats  and  saved.  Six  of  the  stokehold  crew  were 
lost.  In  August,  1917,  the  Admiralty  issued  a 
statement  replying  to  German  charges  as  to  the 
British  use  of  hospital  ships  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  wounded  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
statement  pointed  out  that  while  in  some  cases  it 
had  been  necessary  to  transport  wounded  in  muni- 
tions ships,  these  vessels  had  not  been  marked  or 
designated  as  hospital  ships  and  no  claim  for  im- 
munity from  attack  had  been  made.  The  Rewa 
was  attacked  and  sunk  on  Jan.  4,  1918,  in  the 
Bristol  channel,  outside  the  area  proscribed  by 
Germany.     Five   hundred   including   wounded  sol- 


may   be  recalled  that   although   Germany  did  not       diers  from  Salonika,  were  saved  and  three  mem- 


frame  any  formal  allegation  of  the  misuse  of  hos- 
pital ships  against  the  Allies  until  the  commence- 
ment of  191 7,  the  British  hospital  ship  Asturias 
was  fired  at  and  missed  by  a  German  submarine 
on  Feb.  i,  1915,  in  broad  daylight,  while  flying 
the  Red  Cross  flag.  In  the  light  of  recent  events 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  hosp'tal 
ships  Braeniar  Castle  and  Britannic  were  also  tor- 
pedoed in  Nov.,  1916,  although  the  evidence  at 
the  time  was  not  considered  conclusive  as  to 
whether  their  losses  were  occasioned  by  mines 
or  torpedo.' 

"The  V2rdict  passed  on  these  German  outrages 
by  the  civilised  world  is  expressed  in  a  note  which 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  at  Geneva 
— a  body  of  the  highest  standing  and  most  scrupu- 
lous impartiality — addressed  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  its  manifesto  of  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1 91 7,  and  the  acts  by  which  it  was 
followed  up:  'The  International  Committee,  whose 
right  and  duty  it  is  to  enforce  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples   of    the    Red    Cross    and    the    Geneva    Con- 


bers  of  the  crew  lost.  The  Glenart  Castle,  also  at- 
tacked outside  of  the  barred  zone,  was  struck  and 
destroyed  on  Feb.  26,  1918.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-three  lives  were  lost  out  of  the  200  on  board 
ship.  The  Guilford  Castle  from  Cape  Town,  tor- 
pedoed in  the  Bristol  channel  on  Mar.  10,  1918, 
managed  to  float  and  gain  shore. 

See  also  above:  1916:  IX.  Naval  operations: 
a;  b;  1918:  IX.  Naval  operations:  f;  g;  Inter- 
national law:    1914-1919. 

(f)  Armenians  and  Turks. — i.  Bryce  report 
ON  Turkish  massacre  of  Armenians  of  1915. — 
On  Oct.  6,  191S,  Viscount  Bryce  delivered  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  regarding  Turkish  atroci- 
ties.    He  said: 

"There  has  been  an  unparalleled  destruction  of 
life  [estimated  at  800,000]  all  over  the  country 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, only  a  very  few  of  the  cities  of  the  Aegean 
Coast  having  so  far  escaped.  This  is  so,  because 
the  proceedings  taken  have  been  so  carefully  pre- 
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meditated  and  systematically  carried  out  with  a 
ruthless  efficiency  previously  unknown  among  the 
Turks.  The  massacres  are  the  result  of  a  policy 
which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been  en- 
tertained for  some  considerable  time  by  the  gang 
of  unscrupulous  adventurers  who  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
They  hesitated  to  put  it  in  practice  until  they 
thought  the  favourable  moment  had  come  and 
that  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  about  the 
month  of  April.  That  was  the  time  when  these 
orders  were  issued,  orders  which  came  down  in 
every  case  from  Constantinople,  and  which  the 
officials  found  themselves  obliged  to  carry  out  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  There  was  no  Moslem  passion 
against  the  Armenian  Christians.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  in  the  precepts  of  Islam  which  justifies 
the  slaughter  which  has  been  perpetrated.  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  high  Moslem  religious 
authorities  condemned  the  massacres  ordered  by 
Abdul  Hamid,  and  these  are  far  more  atrocious. 
In  some  cases  the  Governors,  being  pious  and  hu- 
mane men,  refused  to  execute  the  orders  that  had 
reached  them,  and  endeavoured  to  give  what  pro- 
tection they  could  to  the  unfortunate  Armenians. 
.  .  .  The  proceeding  was  exceedingly  systematic. 
The  whole  Armenian  population  of  each  town  or 
village  was  cleared  out  by  a  house-to-house  search. 
Every  inmate  was  driven  into  the  street  .  .  .  [the 
men  put  to  death]  by  shooting  or  bayoneting,  the 
women  and  children  and  old  men  .  .  .  sent  off 
under  convoy  ...  to  their  distant  destination, 
which  was  sometimes  one  of  the  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts in  the  center  of  .\sia  Minor,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  large  desert  in  the  province  of  Der  el 
Zor,  which  is  east  of  Aleppo  in  the  direction  of 
the  Euphrates.  They  were  driven  along  by  the 
soldiers  day  after  day,  all  on  foot,  beaten  or  left 
behind  to  perish.  .  .  .  [Many  of  the  Armenian 
Christians  of  Trebizond  were  driven]  down  the 
streets,  past  the  fortress,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
There  they  were  all  put  on  board  saihng  boats, 
carried  out  some  distance  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
there  thrown  overboard  and  drowned.  Nearly  the 
whole  Armenian  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  were  destroyed — some  in  this  way,  some  by 
slaughter,  some  by  being  sent  to  death  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  [Moreover]  there  is  no  ground  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  had  been  any  rising  on  the  part 
of  the  Armenians.  A  certain  number  of  Arme- 
nian volunteers  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasian  Army,  but  they  came, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  from  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation of  Trans-Caucasia.  It  may  be  that  some 
few  Armenians  crossed  the  frontier  in  order  to 
fight  alongside  their  Armenian  brethren  in  Trans- 
Caucasia  for  Russia,  but  at  any  rate,  the  volunteer 
corps  which  rendered  such  brilliant  service  to  the 
Russian  army  in  the  first  part  of  the  war  was 
composed  of  Russian  Armenians  living  in  the 
Caucasus.  Wherever  the  Armenians,  almost 
wholly  unarmed  as  they  were,  have  fought,  they 
have  fought  in  self-defense  from  .  .  .  what  is 
called  the  Government  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  excuse  whatever  upon  any  such  ground  as 
sorfie  German  authorities  and  German  newspapers 
allege  for  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
Their  policy  of  slaughter  and  deportation  has  been 
wanton  and   unprovoked." 

See  also  Armenia:   1915. 

2.  Extenuating  circumstances  cited  in'  behalf 
OF  THE  Turks. — An  appreciable  amount  of  opinion 
among    Western    writers    and    observers    including 


ex-Premier  Nitti  of  Italy,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  and 

others  accept  the  usual  reports  of  Turkish  massacres 
of  the  Armenians  with  limitations,  claiming  that 
they  are  often  exaggerated  and  one-sided  and  that 
the  Turk  has  deep  grievances  inciting  him  to  vio- 
lence. "The  age  old  charge  against  the  Turks  is 
of  course  the  Armenian  massacres.  A  journalist 
not  long  ago  tabulated  the  report  of  these  massa- 
cres in  recent  years  and  showed  that  they  totaled 
thirty-five  million  slain.  As  the  whole  Armenian 
population  is  known  never  to  have  exceeded  three 
million,  there  is  obviously  a  case  of  falsification 
somewhere.  The  Bryce  reports  have  been  proved  to 
be  without  tangible  evidence  and  to  have  been 
based  entirely  on  hearsay.  ...  It  is  notable  that 
the  Greeks  and  Bulgars  accuse  each  other  of  atroci- 
ties much  more  than  they  accuse  the  Turks.  The 
situation  is  of  course  the  result  of  an  age-long 
conflict  between  different  peoples  who  have  be- 
come almost  inextricably  mixed  politically.  Those 
massacres  which  occur  among  the  Armenians  are 
most  often  the  work  of  the  Kurds,  who  are  [law- 
less] roving  bands." — A.  Moss  and  F.  Gilliam, 
Turkish  myth  {Nation,  International  Relations  Sec- 
tion, June  13,  1923,  p.  704). — "No  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  recount  the  atrocities  committed  against 
the  Turks.  The  Turks  have  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted many  acts  of  cruelty.  But  how  many  were 
committed  in  the  Balkans  by  Christian  peoples 
during  the  war,  and  after?  .  .  .  For  at  least  a 
century  Constantinople  has  been  the  center  of  all 
the  intrigues  and  all  the  corruption  of  Europe. 
Turkish  atrocities  were  remembered  or  forgotten 
just  as  convenience  required.  .  .  .  The  Turks  are 
shepherds  and  soldiers.  .  .  .  They  are  neither  fierce 
nor  cruel  by  nature.  But  they  are  surrounded 
by,  and  must  admit  much  more  astute  peoples, 
such  as  the  Jews,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Greeks, 
who  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  neither  agricul- 
turists nor  manufacturers,  but  merely  small  or  large 
traders,  who  live  by  money-lending  or  by  trade. 
The  Turks  do  not  know  how  to  resist  them.  They 
tolerate  them  and  often  become  a  prey  to  their 
usury.  .  .  .  They  tolerate  usury  and  intrigue  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  silence  they  store  up  a  hatred 
born  of  suffering  and  humiliation.  Then  they  ex- 
plode into  a  bloodthirsty  retaliation  and  torment 
and  slay  those  who  have  tricked  them.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  a  large  part  of  the  acts  of  violence 
of  the  Turks  lies  solely  with  the  European  Powers, 
which  in  the  name  of  civilization,  have  tried  to 
subjugate,  corrupt,  and  divide  them.'' — ^F.  Nitti, 
Decadence  of  Europe,  p.  184. 


XL     DEVASTATION 

"The  Great  War  destroyed  four  great  empires — 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 
It  has  destroyed  the  whole  political,  moral,  and 
economic  system  of  two-thirds  of  Europe  and  of 
a  very  large  part  of  Asia.  It  has  swept  away  the 
system  of  transport,  the  system  of  credit,  the 
channels  of  business  and  of  exchange.  In  general, 
it  has  provoked  a  social  revolution  of  which  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen  the  like,  and  which  has 
changed  the  social  structure  of  Russia  and  many 
other  countries." — E.  Bcnes,  Messages  front  Italy 
and  Czechoslovakia  {Reconstruction  in  Europe, 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  Apr.  20,  1922). 
— See  also  Europe:  Modern:  Economic  aftermath; 
Far-reaching  effects  of  the  World  War;  Tariff: 
1914-19x6;  1914-1918;  Stock  exchange:  1914- 
1918;  Democracy:  World  War  and  democracy; 
Taxation:  World  War. — While  the  moral  and  so- 
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cial  damage  wrought  by  the  war  is  incalculable, 
it  has  been  made  more  possible  to  estimate  some 
of  the  material  devastation  which  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  four  years'  upheaval  (See  below:  XIV. 
Cost  of  war:  b,  4;  b,  5;  b,  6.)  Several  special 
phases  of  the  devastation  are  considered  under  this 
section. 

(a)  Destructive  engiileering. — "In  no  other 
war  have  such  scientific  engineering  methods  been 
employed  in  purely  destructive  work.  New  stan- 
dards for  ruthlessness  have  been  established.  The 
enemy's  engineers  have  brought  technical  training 
and  wide  experience  to  the  task,  and  have  applied 
the  most  ingenious  efficiency  to  the  work  of  de- 
vastation. It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
the  methods  of  the  Romans  in  destroying  Carthage 
had  set  a  perpetual  standard;  but  their  work  now 
appears  primitive  and  unscientific.  The  destruction 
of  a  railroad  is  an  especially  difficult  problem  for 
the  engineers  of  an  invading  army.  .  .  .  During  Gen- 
eral Hindenburg's  operations  in  Galicia  hundreds 
of  miles  of  track  were  destroyed  by  an  entirely 
new  method.  Soldiers  attached  dynamite-cartridges 
to  the  fish-plates  of  the  tracks,  hundreds  of  men 
doing  the  work  at  top  speed.  When  the  dynamite 
was  exploded,  every  plate  and  rail  was  either  shat- 
tered or  badly  bent,  thus  putting  the  system  en- 
tirely out  of  commission.  When  the  same  en- 
gineers had  more  time  to  work,  their  program  was 
varied.  The  Russian  railroads  are  built  with  a 
much  wider  gauge  than  those  in  Germany,  and 
the  engineers  with  the  armies  invading  Galicia  were 
quick  to  profit  by  it.  The  ties  were  taken  up  and 
sawed,  so  that  they  would  barely  serve  for  the 
German  gauge  of  tracks.  The  roadbed  could  thus 
be  utilized  by  the  Germans,  and  on  their  retreat 
would  be  found  useless  for  the  purpose  of  the  Rus- 
sian railroads.  The  Germans  made  a  practice  of 
destroying  all  railroad  buildings,  such  as  repair- 
shops,  round-houses,  train-sheds,  and  stations. 

"The  destruction  of  bridges  has  also  become  a 
scientific  problem.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
bridges  were  mutilated  by  the  simple  exjDedient  of 
breaking  them  in  the  middle.  The  central  span 
would  be  dynamited,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  structure, 
when  the  work  was  considered  complete.  As  the 
invaders  retreated,  the  engineers  found  little  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  patching  up  these  structures, 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  They  would  build  up 
a  pier, — often  with  light  scaffolding, — and  mend 
the  gap  so  that  troops,  or  even  trains,  would  soon 
be  passing  over  them.  Profiting  by  these  mistakes, 
the  engineers  of  the  invading  army  thereafter 
made  a  much  more  thorough  job  of  bridges  by  tear- 
ing the  frames  apart  until  restoration  was  im- 
possible. The  long  tunnels,  hewn  often  from  solid 
rock,  offered  still  another  problem  to  the  engineers 
of  destruction.  New  methods  had  to  be  devised. 
In  previous  wars  armies  that  have  occupied  land 
containing  tunnels  have  respected  these  works 
which  represent  so  much  labor  and  which  play 
so  important  a  part  in  industrial  life.  In  former 
times  the  lust  for  destruction  was  not  so  highly 
developed  as  at  present.  German  engineers,  how- 
ever, do  not  content  themselves  with  destroying 
the  tracks  or  roadbeds  of  tunnels,  but  drill  deep 
into  the  rock  and  blast  away  the  entrance,  until 
the  passages  are  completely  blocked  and  can  only 
be  cleared  at  great  cost  of  labor  and  time.  The 
German  engineers  have  also  applied  characteristic 
methods  of  efficiency  in  cutting  down  the  forests 
of  Belgium  and  Northern  France  and  in  trans- 
porting them  to  Germany.  The  most  modern  type 
of  sawmills  and  machinery  for  cutting  and  hauling 
logs  have  been  brought  from  Germany.    The  logs 


are  stripped  of  their  bark,  which  is  utilized,  so 
that  no  byproduct  shall  go  to  waste.  When  lumber 
is  needed  in  any  section  near  the  forests,  sawmills 
have  been  established,  in  order  that  the  finished 
product  can   be  prepared  without  loss  of  time. 

"To  'spike  a  gun'  has  long  been  an  accepted 
synonym  for  crippling  it.  Histories  of  battles 
abound  in  stories  of  daring  men  who  have  rushed 
upon  an  enemy's  gun,  forced  a  bayonet  into  the 
bore,  and  thus  destroyed  its  usefulness,  perhaps 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  The  great  modern 
pieces  of  ordnance  are  proof  against  such  attacks. 
The  old-fashioned  cannon  of  cast-iron  or  bronze 
might  be  reduced  to  junk  by  blows  of  a  sledge- 
hammer or  a  charge  of  powder.  The  strength  of 
a  modern  gun,  however,  is  proof  against  such  at- 
tacks. But  the  mechanism  for  loading  guns  and 
moving  them  into  position  is  delicate,  and  the 
complicated  machinery  may  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission by  a  few  blows  directed  with  scientific 
certainty.  The  technical  methods  employed  in 
modern  range-finding  have  been  made  an  excuse 
for  immense  destruction.  Many  great  buildings, 
even  whole  towns  that  would  have  been  spared  in 
past  wars,  have  been  attacked,  because  they  aided 
the  enemy  in  directing  artillery  fire.  The  success 
of  a  shot  from  one  of  the  great  modern  cannon 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  man  behind  the  gun  as 
to  the  man  behind  the  telescopic  sight.  By  de- 
stroying towers,  or  positions  from  which  such  ob- 
servations may  be  made,  the  effectiveness  of  ar- 
tillery may  often  be  greatly  reduced  A  problem 
new  to  international  law  has  thus  been  raised  in 
the  present  conflict.  It  is  frequently  found  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  valuable  property,  belonging  to 
loyal  citizens,  in  order  to  facilitate  artillery  fire 
or  to  gain  some  purely  technical  advantage.  Dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  the  German 
advance  through  Belgium  menaced  Paris,  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  city  was  marked  for  de- 
struction, in  order  to  give  free  range  for  the  great 
batteries  brought  up  for  its  defense.  Besides,  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy  s  advance  to  this  point, 
the  buildings  would  afford  valuable  shelter.  Here 
was  a  problem  for  the  technical  engineer.  A  large 
force  of  men  was  engaged  in  this  work,  and  rows 
of  buildings  were  scientifically  demolished.  Ex- 
plosions of  the  blasts  used  to  reduce  them  were 
distinctly  heard  on  the  inner  boulevards  of 
Paris.  .  .  . 

"The  scientific  destruction  of  .  .  .  [the]  country 
has  been  complete  in  every  detail.  When  the 
enemy's  forces  retreat,  nothing  is  left  that  the 
returning  population  may  utilize  in  restoring  their 
land  to  normal  conditions.  The  homes  in  villages, 
for  example,  are  reduced  to  piles  of  debris.  Trained 
engineers  first  inspect  the  ground  and  determine 
how  dynamite  may  be  exploded  to  reduce  the 
walls  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy. 
Bridges  are  damaged  beyond  hope  of  repair  by 
men  skilled  in  bridge  construction ;  roadways  are 
ploughed  up;  shell-fire  has  pitted  much  of  this 
country  with  craters,  while  the  intricate  systems 
of  trenches  have  chopped  up  the  once  fertile  fields. 
Engineers  who  have  visited  these  scientifically  de- 
vastated regions  differ  widely  as  to  the  length*  of 
time  necessary  to  bring  this  land  back  to  its  original 
condition.  Some  have  thought  that  a  generation 
would  be  required,  while  others  have  been  more 
hopeful.  Meanwhile  the  problem  of  restoration  has 
been  attacked  with  an  engineering  skill  and  effi- 
ciency ,  equal  to  that  of  the  invaders.  Portable 
cottages  are  built  wholesale.  They  are  then  taken 
apart,  to  be  set  up  with  all  possible  despatch  when 
the  opportunity  comes  to  reoccupy  the  relinquished 
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territory.  An  army  of  workers  has  been  recruited 
for  this  work  for  which  much  of  the  service  is 
volunteered.  In  Northern  France  many  of  the  roads 
that  were  the  pride  of  the  country  have  been 
found  hopelessly  mutilated  by  the  enemy's  en- 
gineers. The  work  has  evidently  been  done  by  ex- 
perts in  road  engineering,  so  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  build  a  road  in  a  new  land  than  to  attempt  to 
mend  these  old  roadways  [destroyed  by]  .  .  .  mas- 
sive power-machines.  .  .  . 

"The  work  of  directing  the  water-courses  and 
flooding  the  country  whenever  possible  has  evi- 
dently been  carried  out  by  e.xpert  hydraulic  en- 
gineers. A  dam  is  thrown  across  a  stream,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  water  is  even  siphoned  to  a 
new  level.  Great  tracts  of  land  are  thus  placed 
under  water,  and  these  tracts  have  to  be  drained 
at  great  expense  before  the  territory  can  be  re- 
claimed. These  engineers  often  show  great  in- 
genuity in  diverting  the  streams  in  such  a  way 
that  sand  will  be  washed  over  the  fertile  soil,  thus 
rendering  it  useless  to  the  farmers  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  Since  France  is  covered  with  an  intri- 
cate network  of  canals,  the  enemy's  engineers  have 
found  an  unusual  opportunity  for  scientific  de- 
struction. In  time  of  peace  a  great  fleet  of  canal- 
boats  can  navigate  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other.  The  destruction  of  these  waterways 
will  cripple  the  interior  commerce  of  France  for 
years  to  come.  A  favorite  method  of  the  invaders 
is  to  construct  dams  across  the  canals  and  so  flood 
the  surrounding  country.  In  other  places  great 
sections  of  the  banks  are  torn  away  by  exploding 
mines,  so  that  when  the  country  is  reoccupied  by 
the  French  the  waterways  cannot  be  used  without 
rebuilding  them.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  .  .  .  [the] 
reoccupied  cities  has  been  vitally  pictured  by  a 
member  of  the  nth  Engineers  in  a  .  .  .  letter  from 
the  front.  He  writes:  'Visited  a  large  French 
city  the  other  day,  which  the  Germans  occupied, 
but  which  was  later  recaptured  by  the  French.  No 
human  being  could  imagine  the  destruction  that  has 
been  wrought  there.  Among  the  thousands  of 
houses,  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  could  be 
lived  in.  Most  of  them  are  beaten  to  dust,  churches 
and  everything  else.'  " — F.  A.  Collins,  Fighting  en- 
gineers, pp.  29-40. 

(b)  Summary  of  war  damage  in  France. — i. 
Bltildings. — According  to  the  reports  prepared  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Liberated  Regions,  3,524  com- 
munes had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  up  to  the 
time  of  the  armistice  and  in  that  period  805  com- 
munes not  so  occupied  had  been  evacuated.  Of 
these,  1,039  were  entirely  destroyed  and  1,235  were 
seriously  injured.  In  all  the  occupied  or  evacuated 
communes,  293,039  dwellings  were  destroyed  and 
435,961  seriously  damaged.  Public  buildings  suf- 
fering destruction  numbered  6,147,  serious  injury 
10,731.  To  these  numbers  must  be  added  about 
twenty  thousand  buildings  used  for  industrial  es- 
tablishments partially  or  wholly  destroyed.  Gov- 
ernment engineers  estimated  the  total  building  de- 
struction in  P'rance  at  more  than  $6,000,000,000 
immediately  after  the  armistice. — Based  on  W.  Mac- 
Donald,  Reconstruction  in  France. 

2.  Agriculture. — Above  all,  the  soil,  meaning 
agriculture,  suffered  enormously.  Defensive  works, 
trench  lines,  barbed  wire  and  temporary  railways 
cut  the  ground  in  every  direction  while  explosives 
tore  deep  rents  exposing  rock  and  subsoil.  Poison- 
ous gases  killed  vegetation  and  chemicals  endangered 
the  raising  of  vegetation  for  food. — Ihid. 

3.  Industry. — More  important  to  industry  than 
the  buildings  occupied  was  the  loss  of  raw  ma- 
terials,   equipment,   stocks    and    finished    products. 


Mine  losses  included  n^ot  only  those  resulting  from 
stoppage  of  work  but  damage  to  the  machinery, 
ventilating  and  pumping  systems  and  other  equip- 
ment. Railroads  while  not  subject  to  a  pohcy  of 
complete  destruction  by  the  enemy  were  in  need 
of  more  or  less  complete  restoration  at  the  end 
of  the  war  and  1,503  stations,  bridges,  tunnels, 
etc.,  were  in  ruins.  Highways,  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  were  subject  to  shell  fire,  mines  and  heavy 
traffic  and  required  restoration  in  many  cases. — 
Ibid. 

4.  Forests. — Forests  were  damaged  with  the  soil. 
State  forests  were  in  some  cases  cut  to  provide 
timber  for  the  Entente  armies  while  in  others  they 
were  ravaged  and  uprooted  by  shell  gas  and  ar- 
tillery fire.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Argonne 
forest  and  the  wooded  sections  of  the  Armentieres 
peninsula.  The  wanton  felling  of  fruit  bearing 
trees,  often  whole  orchards,  in  regions  occupied  by 
the  Germans,  particularly  in  the  Somme  and  the 
Aisne,  and  the  destruction  of  shade  trees  along  the 
highways  added  to  the  tragedy. — Ibid. — See  also 
below:  XII.  Reconstruction:  a;  France:  1918-1920. 

(c)  Report  of  French  Investigation  Commis- 
sion.— The  following  report  was  published  by  the 
French  commission  (headed  by  Georges  Payelle, 
president  of  the  Court  of  Audits)  investigating  acts 
committed  by  the  enemy  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  following  on  a  visit  of  that  body 
to  the  devastated  regions  of  the  Oise,  the  Aisne 
and  the  Somme  after  nearly  three  years  of  Ger- 
man domination: 

"Every  detail  in  the  spectacle  of  devastation  that 
met  our  eyes  reveals  a  method  so  implacable  and 
so  strikingly  uniform  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  execution  of  a  rigorously  marked- 
out  plan.  .  .  .  Though  murders  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  numerous  in  the  districts  we  have  visited 
so  far,  the  occupation  was  certainly  of  a  most 
rigorous  nature.  Requisitions  were  continual  every- 
where. The  communes  had  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  quartered  in  their  terri- 
tory, and  were  compelled  to  pay  enormous  sub- 
sidies. .  .  .  Every  moment  our  unfortunate  fellow 
citizens  had  to  endure  fresh  restrictions  on  their 
rights  and  fresh  attacks  upon  their  dignity — orders 
to  be  within  doors  by  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  not  to  go  out  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
prohibitions  upon  the  burning  of  lights  in  houses 
during  the  night,  injunctions  to  doff  hats  to  of- 
ficers in  salutation;  compulsory  labor  in  the  fields — 
[were]  all  enforced  by  terms  of  imprisonment  and 
by  lines.  ...  In  February,  191 7,  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Germans  were  beginning  to 
prepare  for  their  retreat,  they  committed  .  .  .  [ex- 
treme] depredations.  .  .  .  There  had  already  been 
deportations  of  a  large  number  of  inhabitants, 
whom  the  invader,  quite  without  mercy  in  break- 
ing up  families,  had  sent  to  work  in  Germany  or 
in  the  north  of  France.  This  measure  was  now 
generalized,  and  has  affected  the  entire  able-bodied 
portion  of  the  population  of  both  sexes  from  six- 
teen to  sixty  years  old,  the  only  exceptions  being 
women  with  young  children.  It  was  applied  in  all 
the  communes  with  the  same  rigor,  and  produced 
the  most  heartrending  scenes.  Among  the  600  per- 
sons carried  off  from  Ham  there  were  four  patients 
from  the  hosi)ital.  At  Noyon,  a  week  after  send- 
ing off  the  first  batch  on  February  17th,  the  Ger- 
mans selected  fifty  young  girls  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  region  of  St.  Quentin  and  interned 
in  the  town.  They  were  all  sent  to  the  north.  .  .  . 
At  Sempigny,  one  of  the  few  places  where  the 
houses  are  still  standing,  it  is  iwssible  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  scenes  of  the  plunder  which  occurred 
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everywhere.  From  March  ist,  the  date  on  which 
such  of  the  able-bodied  inhabitants  as  still  re- 
mained were  expelled,  until  the  departure  of  the 
invading  troops,  this  unhappy  village  was  inces- 
santly pillaged.  It  looks  as  if  a  horde  of  violent 
maniacs  had  passed  through  it,  and  in  truth  the 
Germans  displayed  a  sort  of  frenzy  in  destroying 
everything  they  could  not  carry  off.  .  .  .  After  they 
had  been  pillaged,  houses,  chateaux  and  farms  were 
destroyed  by  means  of  explosives,  or  were  set  on 
fire  or  demolished  with  pick-axes.  At  Marghy- 
aux-Cerises,  the  operation  was  performed  with 
the  help  of  a  powerful  battering-ram.  Annois, 
Kiavy-le-Martel,  J  ussy,  Frieres-Faillouel  and  Ville- 
quier-Aumont  no  longer  exist.  Chauny,  a  manu- 
facturing town  of  nearly  ii,ooo  inhabitants,  is 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  save  for  the  suburb 


also  blew  up  the  two  sugar-refineries  of  Messrs. 
Bocquet  and  Bernot,  the  Sebastopol  distillery,  M. 
Dive's  oil  refinery  and  M.  Serrc's  brewery.  They 
acted  in  the  same  manner  in  many  other  places, 
notably  at  Flavy-le-Martel  and  at  Ourscamp,  which 
are  models  of  devastation.  Nearly  everywhere  the 
fruit  trees  in  the  open  country  and  in  gardens 
have  been  cut  down." 

(d)  Scuttling  the  German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow. 
— On  June  21,  iqio,  the  German  navy  which  was 
interned  at  Scapa  Flow,  was  sunk  by  the  men  on 
board,  acting  under  orders  of  Admiral  von  Reuter. 
"I  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Vice  Admiral 
Sir  Sidney  Fremantle  to  proceed  to  sea  with  the 
British  Fleet  on  Saturday  morning,  (June  21)  but 
at  the  last  moment  resolved  to  remain  at  Scapa 
and  carry  on  with  my  task  of  making  drawings  of 


RUINS  OF  YPRES  IN   1917 
Showing  effect  of   systematic   German  bombardment.      German  prisoners  in  the  foreground. 


of  Le  Brouage.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  able- 
bodied  inhabitants,  the  rest  of  the  population,  con- 
sisting of  1,990  persons,  were  herded  into  this 
suburb  together  with  about  3,000  men  and  women 
from  the  thirteen  communes  of  the  district,  on 
February  23,  1917.  ...  As  soon  as  the  citizens  of 
Chauny  were  interned  at  Le  Brouage,  the  Germans 
gave  themselves  up  to  unbridled  pillage  in  the 
town.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  left  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  but  some  portions  of  the  wall.  .  .  .  Even 
in  the  towns  and  villages  they  have  not  completely 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  Germans  made  frantic 
efforts  to  destroy  the  factories  and  ruin  agriculture. 
At  Roye,  for  instance,  where  the  fighting  had 
caused  no  irreparable  damage,  they  burned  the 
sugar-refineries  and  took  systematic  steps  to  ruin 
all  the  industries,  first  by  seizing  all  bronze,  zinc, 
lead,  copper  and  tin,  and  then  by  carrying  off 
all  the  pieces  of  mechanism  of  any  value,  and 
smashing  all  the  castings.  At  Ham,  again,  where 
they  blew  up  the  bell  tower  and  the  chateau,  they 


the  interned  vessels.  The  original  intention  had 
been  that  the  fleet  should  go  out  on  Friday  morn- 
ing for  torpedo  practice,  but  the  weather  prevented 
this.  On  Saturday  morning  the  British  Fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  sea,  and  I  decided  to  go  on  a  cruise 
around  the  German  vessels  on  board  the  trawler 
Sochosin,  a  captured  German  vessel,  in  order  to 
complete  my  work.  I  thus  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  a  most  wonderful  sight,  one  which  I 
would  not  have  missed  for  worlds.  The  Sochosin 
was  doing  patrol  work  under  the  command  of 
Sub-Lieutenant  Leeth,  and  we  were  simply  cruising 
round,  and  as  it  happjened  I  was  only  just  in  time 
to  get  the  drawings  I  wanted.  About  11.45  I  no- 
ticed German  sailors  on  board  the  Friedrich  der 
Grosse  throwing  baggage  into  boats  which  were 
already  alongside  the  vessel.  I  remarked  to  the 
Lieutenant,  'Do  you  allow  them  to  go  for  joy 
rows?'  He  replied,  'No,  but,  by  Jove,  it  looks 
as  if  they  were.'  Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  Lieutenant  exclaimed,  'My  word,  I  have  got  it. 
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I  believe  they  are  scuttling  their  ships  and  are 
abandoning  them.'  But  this  time  the  Germans 
were  throwing  their  baggage  into  the  boats  at 
great  sf>eed  and  simultaneously  we  observed  that 
the  same  thing  was  happening  on  board  the  Frank- 
furt, which  was  on  our  right  at  that  moment.  We 
made  straight  for  the  nearest  vessel,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Frankfurt,  and  the  Lieutenant  or- 
dered his  men  to  get  their  cutlasses  and  rifles  ready. 
He  then  shouted  an  order  to  the  Germans,  who  were 
now  in  their  boats,  to  return  to  the  ships  at  once. 
.  .  .  [After  an  argument  which  was  engaged  in  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans,  apparently  in  order  to 
play  for  time,  they]  replied,  'It  is  not  our  fault; 
we  are  carrying  out  our  orders.'  By  this  time  the 
Friedrich  der  Grosse  had  listed  right  over  to  port, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  went  down.  Her  crew  had 
succeeded  in  getting  round  into  the  open,  and  we 
managed  to  get  three  boats  into  tow.  Meanwhile 
signals  were  being  sent  up  to  our  battleships  to 
return,  and  messages  were  signaled  to  the  coast 
guards,  requesting  them  to  marconi  to  the  fleet. 
It  took  about  two  hours,  however,  before  the  first 
of  the  destroyers  arrived.  The  Germans  in  their 
boats  were  very  daring,  and  endeavored  to  come 
alongside  our  vessel.  One  of  the  crew,  however, 
kept  them  off  by  threatening  them  with  a  revolver. 
By  this  time  the  Brummer,  a  cruiser  of  the  Emden 
class,  had  begun  to  turn  over  and  sink,  and  the 
first  destroyer  of  the  British  Fleet  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  her  go  down.  The  German  orews, 
who  were  out  in  the  open  sea,  cheered  as  they 
saw  their  ships  go  down.  One  of  the  German 
battle  cruisers,  I  think  it  was  the  Hindenburg, 
hoisted  the  German  ensign,  and  I  noticed  that  all 
the  German  vessels  had  been  flying  two  code  flags 
at  the  peak.  The  upper  flag  was  a  white  ball  on 
a  blue  pennant,  and  the  lower  was  a  yellow  and 
blue  pennant.  I  had  noticed  on  the  previous  day 
that  the  same  signals  were  flying.  They  were  flown 
by  the  Emden,  and  apparently  answered  by  all  the 
German  vessels.  As  we  turned  toward  the  Seyd- 
litz,  we  saw  her  turn  right  over,  but  she  did  not 
sink  altogether,  and  she  was  still  visible  above  the 
surface.  We  kept  on  signalling  and  using  the 
hooters  in  order  to  get  over  guard  ships  to  come 
round,  and  we  had  to  keep  passing  over  the  surface 
where  vessels  had  gone  down.  We  passed  several 
abandoned  German  steam  pinnaces  from  the  differ- 
ent battleships,  but  there  was  no  one  on  board, 
and  we  concluded  that  several  of  the  Germans 
had  been  drowned,  as  there  were  a  number  of 
lifebelts  floating  about.  We  then  observed  that 
the  Emden  was  in  trouble,  and  H.  M.  S.  Shake- 
speare, one  of  our  destroyers,  ran  alongside  her 
to  endeavor  to  take  her  in  tow.  We  returned  to 
the  Ramillies  and  transferred  to  her  a  number  of 
the  wounded  Germans  whom  we  had  removed 
from  the  German  boats.  Returning  to  the  scene, 
we  picked  up  a  few  more,  including  their  bag- 
gage, and  put  them  on  board  our  flagship.  We 
next  proceeded  to  the  Emden,  and  at  this  time 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  Our  vessel 
ran  into  the  Emden,  smashing  her  gangways,  but 
we  ultimately  managed  to  beach  her.  .  .  .  Admiral 
von  Reutcr  and  his  staff  and  the  whole  of  the 
crews  numbering  altogether  about  400  were  placed 
on  board  the  Revenge  for  the  night  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  take  them  to  Invergordon  on 
the  following  day.  .  .  .  The  most  interesting  and 
impressive  part  of  the  whole  proceedings  took 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  board  the  Revenge, 
when  Admiral  Frcmantle  had  the  whole  of  the 
German  officers  and  men  paraded  on  the  quarter- 
deck and   addressed  Admiral  von   Reuter  and  his 


staff.  This  ceremony  took  place  at  2:30.  The 
Germans  were  Hned  up  under  a  military  escort 
of  marines  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  Admiral  von 
Reuter  was  ordered  to  stand  in  front  of  his  staff. 
Admiral  Fremantle  then  delivered  a  short  address, 
which  was  translated  by  a  Captain  of  the  Marines. 
Admiral  Fremantle,  addressing  the  German  Ad- 
miral, said:  'Before  I  send  you  ashore  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  I  would  like  to  express  to  you  my  indigna- 
tion at  the  deed  which  you  have  perpetrated  and 
which  was  that  of  a  traitor  violating  the  action 
of  the  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Allies.  The 
German  Fleet  was,  in  a  sense,  more  interned  than 
actually  imprisoned.  The  vessels  were  resting  here 
as  a  sort  of  good-will  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment until  peace  had  been  signed.  It  is  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Germans  have  violated 
all  the  decent  laws  and  rules  of  the  seas.  We 
have  had  on  many  occasions  to  regret  the  fact  of 
having  to  fight  a  nation  which  takes  no  notice 
of  civilized  laws  on  the  high  seas.'  .  .  .  Admiral 
Fremantle  ordered  Admiral  von  Reuter  and  his 
staff  to  be  taken  on  a  launch  to  a  place  near 
Invergordon.  The  other  officers  and  men  were 
landed  at  Invergordon.  .  .  .  Everything  possible 
was  done  for  the  wounded  men.  I  think  one  man 
died  on  the  Ramillies.  It  was  most  surprising  to 
observe  how  swiftly  the  vessels  sank.  Most  of 
them  turned  over  to  starboard  and  then  disappeared. 
I  do  not  think  the  dramatic  spectacle  could  have 
been  witnessed  very  clearly  from  the  shore.  There 
has  been  mention  of  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  saw  no  red 
flag.  There  \vere  only  the  German  Admiral's  flag 
and  signal  pennants.  It  seems  clear  that  the  whole 
incident  was  carefully  prearranged,  and  that  the 
Germans  had  known  exactly  when  our  fleet  would 
be  at  sea.  It  is  also  rather  suggestive  that  quite 
recently  Admiral  von  Reuter  removed  2,000  of  his 
men  from  the  ships  and  sent  them  home." — B.  F. 
Gribble,  Scuttling  at  Scapa  Flow  (New  York  Times 
Current  History,  Oct.,  iqig). — The  sinking  of  the 
fleet  was  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
However,  it  saved  the  Allies  from  the  necessity 
of  solving  the  problem  of  the  disposition  of  the 
ships,  which  might  have  been  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment, or  even  of  friction. — See  also  above: 
1918:  IX.  Naval  operations:  h. 

(e)  Poland.— Early  in  the  war  during  the  great 
German  drive  into  eastern  Russia,  Poland  suffered 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Belgium  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  German  troops.  On  Germany's  re- 
treat, military  tactics  forced  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  abandon  their  homes. 
Twenty  thousand  villages  were  wiped  out  and  over 
two  hundred  towns  destroyed.  A  proclamation  of 
the  German  government  at  Warsaw  directed  all 
able  bodied  men  to  engage  in  labor  in  Germany 
with  the  alternative  of  starvation. — See  also  below: 
XIV:  Cost  of  war:  b,  4;  b,  5;  Poland:   1915-1018. 

(f)  East  Prussia. — East  Prussia  was  invaded 
and  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  two  occasions, 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, iqi4,  and  from  November,  1014,  to  Febru- 
ary, igis.  According  to  a  report  by  the  German 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  copy  of  which  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  officials,  34,000  build- 
ings were  wholly  or  completely  destroyed,  10,000 
persons  were  taken  away  as  hostages,  and  1,600 
were  killed.  The  German  authorities  estimated  the 
number  of  refugees  from  these  regions  at  400,000. 
In  the  different  centers  to  which  the  refugees  were 
sent  public  schools  were  open  without  charge  to  the 
refugee  children,  agencies  organized  to  assist  nursing 
mothers,  and  special  institutions  set  up  for  sick  and 
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convalescent  children.  The  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation returned  in  the  spring  of  iqis.  Prompt 
measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the 
amount  of  the  losses,  all  of  which  the  state  as- 
sumed, recognizing  also  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  of  labor  and  the  additional  requirements 
demanded  by  modern  hygiene.  .  .  .  Thirty  million 
marks  were  set  aside  by  the  government  for  the 
re-establishment  of  agriculture  in  the  invaded  re- 
gion."— H.  Folks,  Human  costs  of  the  war,  pp. 
272,   273. 

(g)  Refugees  of  the  Great  War. — The  worst 
feature  of  the  devastations  was  not  the  destruction 
of  property,  even  when  that  was  total,  but  the 
amount  of  homelessness  created  by  it.  ''The  Great 
War  created  homelessness  on  an  unparalleled  scale, 
and  homelessness  is  no  light  matter.  .  .  .  The  war 
e.xiles  did  not  wish  to  leave;  they  had  to.  They 
did  not  go  out  to  build  themselves  new  and  better 
homes,  but  to  put  up  w-ith  temporary  makeshifts. 
.  .  .  There  were  refugees  all  over  Europe.  For 
five  years  it  seemed  that  almost  everybody  was 
either  going  somewhere  else  or  expected  to  do  so 
soon,  and,  meanwhile,  was  living  in  a  makeshift 
fashion.  In  Paris  alone  there  was  a  constant  num- 
ber of  250,000  French  refugees,  70,000  Belgians, 
2,000  Serbs,  a  goodly  number  of  Russians,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  other  nationalities.  .  .  .  You  could 
not  go  anywhere  in  France  without  finding  refu- 
gees, and  you  could  hardly  remain  at  any  place 
without  seeing  intermittent  processions  passing  by. 
The  production  of  a  new  group  of  refugees  was  an 
almost  continuous  aspect  of  the  war.  It  was  just 
an  ordinary  incident  of  the  day  to  hear  that  the 
town  of  So-and-So  with  a  population  of  5,000  or 
20,000  had  become  too  dangerous  for  civilians  and 
would  be  evacuated  on  the  following  Tuesday  or 
Thursday.  .  .  .  From  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland 
from  igi4  to  1918,  when  the  enemy  changed  the 
direction  or  range  of  his  heavy  artillery  at  any 
point,  new  processions  started  towards  the  rear. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  started  back. 
.  .  .  We  have  seen  the  refugees  packed  by  main 
force  into  stifling  freight-cars  and  slowly  hauled, 
with  many  long  interruptions,  somewhere  into  the 
interior,  hungry,  filthy,  w-eary  and  depressed.  This 
happened  to  1,250,000  people  in  Belgium,  to 
2,ooo,oco  in  France,  to  500,000  in  Italy,  to  300,000 
in  Greece,  to,  say,  300,000  in  Serbia,  to  2,000,000 
Armenians  (except  that  they  walked  out  into  the 
desert  and  most  of  them  to  death),  to  400,000  in 
East  Prussia,  to  huge  but  unknown  numbers  in 
Rumania,  Russia  and  Austria— all  told  to  some 
10,000,000  people.  Nobody,  unfortunately,  has  had 
the  imagination  to  enable  us  to  realize  what  hap- 
pened to  all  these  people  afterward,  although  that 
is  really  the  important  thing.  .  .  .  Rents  went  up, 
and  food  went  up,  and  as  the  refugee  had  no  home 
and  no  land,  he  had  to  buy  everything  and  his 
scanty  means  would  not  hold  out.  He  had  to  take 
the  cheapest,  dampest,  darkest  and  most  uncom- 
fortable quarters  there  were.  .  .  .  Here  with  poor 
food,  with  little  heat,  sometimes  no  light,  under- 
clad  and  underfed  he  did  not  really  live;  he  simply 
existed.  .  .  .  When  the  American  Red  Cross 
reached  France  in  191 7  ...  it  found  that  the  great 
majority  who  were  too  young  or  too  old  or  too 
sick  to  work,  and  who  had  to  depend  on  the  gov- 
ernment allowance,  were  in  a  bad  way.  ...  In  less 
than  a  year  after  our  arrival  we  were  helping  refu- 
gees by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  adding 
.S2,ooo,ooo  to  the  $12,000,000  expended  for  them 
by  the  French  government.  ...  By  the  middle  of 
April,  1919,  five  months  after  the  fighting  ceased, 
about  one-fifth  of  the   refugees  had  returned — to 


what?  Homes?  Yes,  if  latitude  and  longitude 
make  a  home.  There  was  nothing  left  but  locality. 
Everywhere  there  were  tumble-down  houses,  broken 
buildings  of  every  kind,  trenches  across  the  fields, 
rivers  of  barbed  wire  running  in  every  direction, 
and  fragments  of  wreck  and  ruin.  Here  and  there 
just  under  the  surface  were  unexploded  shells  or 
grenades,  not  found  by  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  supposed  to  have  removed  them.  But  it  was 
home.  Here  they  owned  a  bit  of  land;  here  they 
had  been  born  and  reared.  ...  So  here  they  would 
remain;  in  fact  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  It 
was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice.  In  many  places 
the  land  was  one  succession  of  shell-holes.  Rocks, 
stone  and  sterile  clay  of  the  under-soil  to  the  depth 
of  four  to  six  feet  had  been  scattered  over  the 
surface.  There  were  many  regions  in  which  one 
could  see  nothing  but  this  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  in  any  direction.  .  .  .  Whole  areas  and  cities 
that  to  the  casual  observer  at  a  little  distance  .  .  . 
[appeared  almost  unharmed  could  I  only  be  dealt 
with  by  the  radical  method  of  completing  the  work 
of  demolition  and  building  anew  from  the  top  up. 
To  this  crazy  patchwork  these  bewildering  and 
planless  areas  of  contradictions,  this  end-result  of 
an  orgy  of  blind  destruction,  the  wear\',  depressed 
refugees  .  .  .  [returned]." — H.  Folks,  Human  costs 
of  the  war,  pp.  249-251,  255-257,  260,  262. 


XII.  RECONSTRUCTION 


"War  e.xhausts  contemporary  effort,  but  it  cannot 
destroy  knowledge,  or  make  an  overdraft  on  the 
bounty  of  nature.  It  cannot  even  much  diminish 
the  fixed  capital  of  the  past,  except  where  it  ravages 
the  country ;  and  such  devastation,  locally  over- 
whelming, affects  but  a  small  part  even  of  the  in- 
vaded countries  and  a  negligible  proportion  of  the 
civilised  areas  of  the  world.  The  material  destruc- 
tion even  of  the  Great  War  can  be  made  good  by 
a  very  few  years  of  the  community's  regular  sav- 
ings. All  the  houses  destroyed  in  France  and 
Belgium  were  not  more  than  the  normal  building 
programme  of  a  year  or  two  in  Western  Europe 
alone,  and  the  injury  to  their  railways  far  less  than 
a  year's  new  construction  in  an  epoch  of  railway 
development ;  whilst  the  soil  is  already  restored  by 
peasants'  labour.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  material  recovery  is  shown  by  the 
facts  [which  have  been  ascertained]  .  .  about  the 
mercantile  marines  of  the  world.  This  was  a  field 
where  the  material  damage  was  not  merely  local 
but  world-wide.  Yet  by  the  end  of  192 1  it  had 
been  repaired  completely,  and  the  world's  mer- 
cantile marine  restored  to  its  former  strength." — 
J.  M.  Keynes,  Introduction  (Reconstruction  in  Eu- 
rope, Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  May  18, 
1922,  p.  66). 

(a)  France. — The  following  statements  are  based 
on  French  government  reports  published  in   1920: 

I.  Industrul. — In  his  report  dealing  with  recon- 
struction up  to  Sept.  30,  1920,  the  minister  of  the 
Liberated  Regions  stresses  the  following:  Of  4,190 
establishments  employing  over  20  hands,  destroyed 
during  the  war,  3,210,  or  76.6  per  cent,  have  re- 
sumed business,  as  against  3,106  or  75.8  per  cent, 
on  August  31.  The  number  of  employees  working 
in  these  establishments  in  1914  was  768,678.  On 
Sept.  30,  1920,  they  employed  336,930  workers  at 
production  and  about  30,000  on  reconstruction. 
The  minister  points  out  that  in  the  Lille  neighbor- 
hood, 87.3  per  cent  of  the  establishments  destroyed 
during  the  war  were  at  work,  employing  over  70 
per  cent  of  their  pre-war  personnel.    Of  the  textile 
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industries  of  the  north,  the  woolen  group  leads 
with  no  factories  at  work  out  of  ii6  destroyed. 
The  cotton  industry  also  is  rapidly  approaching 
normal.  At  Tourcoing,  of  57  factories  destroyed, 
55  are  at  work  again.  Of  the  476  textile  establish- 
ments destroyed  during  the  war,  83  per  cent  are 
again  at  work. 

2.  Mixes. — The  work  of  reconstructing  the  mines 
of  the  Nord  destroyed  during  the  war  is  progress- 
ing favorably.  At  Courier,  4  pits  of  the  7  de- 
stroyed have  been  re-opened.  At  Aniche  and  Ostri- 
court,  7  pits  of  the  11  destroyed  are  again  in  opera- 
tion. At  Ostricourt,  the  daily  production  is  now 
1,500  tons,  and  within  six  months  this  will  have 
been  increased  sufficiently  to  attain  the  pre-war 
rate  of  800,000  tons  per  annum.  The  work  of 
reconstituting  these  mines  has  not  only  been  con- 
fined to  the  mine  itself,  but  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration reconstruction  of  workmen's  houses. 
1,700  have  been  rebuilt  at  Courier  and  1,950  at 
Aniche  and  Ostricourt.  Increasing  production  has 
permitted  the  fuel  controller  to  reduce  the  price 
of  coke  and  coal  from  245  francs  per  ton  to  175 
francs  per  ton.  This  in  turn  has  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  a  great  many  manufactured 
articles  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  sales 
largely  through  a  renewed  regularity  of  freight 
transportation. 

3.  In  Alsace-Lorraine. — The  high  commissioner 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  surveyed  in  1920  the  work  of 
reconstruction  which  had  been  accomphshed  in  the 
devastated  areas  of  these  two  provinces  since  the 
armistice.  The  enormous  damage  done  is  shown 
by  the  following: 

Devastated  towns  and  villages 245 

Buildings  partially  or  entirely  destroyed. . .  18,226 

Area  devastated,  hectares 93,000 

(of  which  60,000  under  cultivation). 

Factories   destroyed    225 

Up  to  June  I,  1920,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
had  progressed  in  the  following  degree: 

Villages  in  the  course  of  reconstruction....  224 

Buildings  partially  or  entirely  reconstructed.  7,516 

Land  made  fit  for  cultivation,  hectares....  54,500 

(of  which  35,000  under  cultivation). 

Factories  either  wholly  or  partially  rebuilt. .  201 

Temporary    dweUings    erected 2,200 

The  sum  expended  on  this  work  to  June  i  totaled 
119,261,175   francs. 

The  work  of  fitting  the  land  for  cultivation  re- 
quired the  removal  of  5,400,000  cubic  meters  of 
debris.  It  was  necessary  to  clear  barbed  wire  from 
1,200  hectares  of  land.  The  cost  of  this  work 
was  27,147,800  francs.  The  population  of  these 
neighborhoods  were  supplied  furniture  and  house- 
hold goods  of  a  total  value  of  1,200,000  francs.  The 
government  also  supplied  1,446,304  francs  worth 
of  seeds  and  fertilizers.  The  government  has  fur- 
ther supplied  7,655  cubic  meters  of  wood,  93,000 
cubic  meters  of  glass,  1,878,000  tiles,  1,200,000 
bricks,  25,000  square  meters  of  bituminous  card- 
board, 500  tons  of  cement,  300  tons  of  hmestone, 
700  tons  of  plaster,  287  barracks. 

4.  Agriculture. — The  minister  of  agriculture  an- 
nounced that  by  Dec.  31,  1920,  the  work  of  clear- 
ing the  land  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  would 
have  been  completed,  and  that  in  another  year,  it 
would  be  possible  to  sow  all  except  110,000  hectares 
of  the  land  over  which  there  was  fighting  from  IQ14 
to  1918.  Of  the  2,880,000  hectares  of  land  ren- 
dered unfit  for  cultivation,  1,610,000  were  already 


under  cultivation.  The  harvest  was  so  good  dur- 
ing the  year  that  it  was  found  possible  to  cancel 
in  the  Argentine  important  contracts  for  the  im- 
port of  wheat  into  France.  The  minister  further 
stated  that  30  per  cent  more  sugar  beet  was  planted 
in  1920  than  in  1919.  The  total  crop  of  1920  was 
expected  to  reach  about  260,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  100,000  tons  in  1919. 

5.  Housing. — "In  the  devastated  regions  ...  no 
advances  on  reparations  are  made  by  the  Ministry 
until  a  plan  has  been  submitted  and  approved.  For 
the  smaller  places,  a  simpHfied  procedure  was 
adopted  which  caused  little  delay.  For  the  larger 
towns,  it  was  found  necessary  to  approve  the  main 
points  in  order  not  to  hold  up  necessar>'  work  on 
water  systems,  sewers  or  streets.  The  complete 
process  seem  to  be  a  very  tedious  one,  as  only  four 
cities  (Rheims,  Cambrai,  St.  C^entin  and  Armen- 
tieres)  up  to  the  time  of  my  inquiry  had  had  their 
plans  recognized  by  decree  of  the  Council  of  State 
while  two  more  (Amiens  and  Avion)  and  an 
amendment  for  Rheims  had  passed  all  but  the  final 
stage.  This  was  the  situation  on  October  31,  1922. 
I  understand  Verdun  was  added  shortly  afterward. 
Twenty-one  other  cities  had  plans  in  process  of 
revision  at  that  date,  and  six  more  had  submitted 
plans  which  had  not  been  acted  on.  Nineteen  of 
these  thirty-four  cities  are  in  the  devastated  re- 
gions. .  .  .  The  most  notable  employer's  housing 
enterprise  in  France  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world  is_  that  of  the  Compagnie  du  Chemin 
de  fer  du  Nord.  Their  lines  run  largely  through 
the  devastated  regions,  by  such  war-wrecked  cities 
as  Arras,  Amiens,  Cambrai,  Leon,  Lens,  Lille,  St. 
Quentin  and  Valenciennes.  Of  their  3840  kilo- 
meters of  tracks,  2340  had  been  occupied  and  2160 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  There  were  8  large  via- 
ducts, 811  bridges  and  5  large  tunnels  to  rebuild, 
besides  388  railroad  stations,  115  systems  of  w^ater 
supply  and  numerous  repair  shops, — a  property 
loss  altogether  of  more  than  1,300,000,000  francs, 
without  counting  machinery  and  rolling  stock. 
That  all  the  Hnes  of  this  country  were  running 
again  in  April,  19x9,  constitutes  an  extraordinary 
feat.  ...  By  the  end  of  1921,  the  Company  had 
erected  cottages,  in  gardens,  for  12,000  employees 
and  their  families — 60,000  people.  .  .  .  [They] 
have  built  garden  suburbs  containing  over  Soo  cot- 
tages at  Liile  (DeHvrance)  and  at  Lens,  and  over 
700  each  at  Arras  and  Bethune." — E.  E.  Wood, 
Housing  problem  in  Europe,  pp.  93,  105-106,  108. — 
See  also  Housing:   France. 

6.  Railro.ads. — The  following  details  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  railroads  and  their  reconstruc- 
tion since  the  armistice  demonstrate  the  rapidity 
with  which  France  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  war.  Of  the  2,404  kilometers  of  double 
track  line  totally  destroyed  during  the  war,  all 
have  been  completely  reconstructed.  To  permit 
normal  traffic  along  these  lines,  it  was  necessary 
wholly  to  rebuild  1400  signal  towers,  culverts  and 
small  bridges  of  the  total  of  1503  destroyed.  In 
addition,  of  the  2,785  kilometers  of  single  track 
line  destroyed,  1,810  have  been  entirely  recon- 
structed and  opened  to  traffic.  Work  on  the  re- 
maining 975  kilometers  is  at  present  being  carried 
out,  but  is  progressing  more  slowly  because  double 
track  line  is  being  built  instead  of  the  single  track 
line.  The  number  of  locomotives  in  France  at  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  in  service  was  14,537.  On 
Dec.  31,  1920,  this  number  had  increased  to  18,429, 
of  which  14,827  were  French,  1,679  German,  1,299 
of  the  Pershing  type,  and  624  of  the  American 
government  type.  Orders  for  1,200  locomotives  are 
at    present    being    carried    out.      The    number    of 
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freight  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  railroads 
in  November,   iqi8,  totaled  410,308.     On   Dec.  31, 
IQ20,    this    number    had    increased    to    518,810,    of 
which  432,038  were  French,  48,891  German,  18,194 
of   the   Pershing   type,  and    19,687   American   gov- 
ernment  tyix!.     Work   is  at   present   being   carried 
out  on   2,500  freight  cars  for  various  roads.     The 
figures  for  the  railroads  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  not 
included  in  the  above  total.     These  railroads  have 
at    their    disposal    1,566    locomotives    and    42,297 
freight   cars.     They  are   to   receive   from   Germany 
under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  a  further  289 
locomotives  and  10,000  freight  cars.     Not  only  are 
the  French  railroads  placing  orders  for  a  great  deal 
of  new  rolling  stock  and  locomotives,  but  they  have 
opened  new  repair  shops  to  keep  their  present  ma- 
terial  in   good   condition.     In   the   period   immedi- 
ately following  the  armistice,  French  railroad  shops 
were    able   to    repair    115    locomotives   and   88,000 
freight  cars  a  month.     In   1920,  they   repaired  an 
average    of    190    locomotives    and    116,214    freight 
cars  a  month.     Further  proof   of   the   recovery  of 
French   railroads  is  given   by  the   notable   increase 
in  traffic  handled  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1920,  as  compared  with  the  last  three  months  of 
1919.     The    1920   figures  show    an   increase   of   80 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  passengers  handled,  of 
95  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  tons  of  fast  freight 
handled  and  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  tons 
of  ordinary  freight  carried.    As  a  whole,  the  traffic 
of  French  railroads  is  equal  that  of  before  the  war. 
The    work    of    electrifying    certain"  French    roads, 
which   started   in    1920,   has   made   rapid   progress. 
The  Midi   Company  has   150  kilometers  of  double 
track  electric   line   in   operation   and  the   work   of 
electrifying    a    further    3,000    kilometers    of    track 
belonging  to  this  road  is  actually  in  progress.    The 
reconstruction  of  two  hydro-electric  plants,  which 
will   furnish    150,000    H.  P.   each,   to    this   road,   is 
nearly  complete.     The  road  has  placed  orders  for 
fifty  new  electric  locomotives  of  the  type  used  by 
the    Chicago,    Milwaukee    and    St.    Paul    railroad. 
Two   other   French   railroads  have   undertaken   the 
electrification  of  sections  of  their  line,  the  Orleans 
which    is    electrifying    3,000    kilometers,    and    the 
P.   L.    M.,   which    also    is   electrifying   3,000   kilo- 
meters of  road.    The  electric  power  for  the  Orleans 
road  will  be   furnished  by   the  water   falls  of   the 
Upper-Dordogne,  and  for  the  P.  L.  M.  by  the  falls 
of  the  French  Alps.     The  cost  of  electrifying  these 
roads  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000,000 
francs.     The   saving   in   coal  will   exceed   3,200,000 
tons  per  annum,  which,  supposing  the  price  of  coal 
per  ton  to  be  above  or  equal  to   100  francs,  will, 
at  the  current  rate  at  which  money  may  be  bor- 
rowed in  France  for  such  work,  more  than  pay  the 
interest  on  electrification  bonds  issued.— Based   on 
French  government  reports,  1920.— See  also  above: 
XI.  Devastation:  b;  c. 

7.  Reconstruction  of  liberated  regions  up 
TO  July  i,  1922.— "The  following  table  gives  a 
summary  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ruins  and  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  results  .  .  .  obtained  [in  less 
than  four  years:] 

Population 

Population    in    1914 4,690,203 

Population  at  the  armistice 2,615,136 

Population  on  April  i,   1922 4,009,045 

Soil 

Hectares 

Devastated 3,337,ooo 

Cleared   of   projectiles    3,i54,oo6 

Cleared  wire  entanglements  and  trenches  2,956,775 


Municipalities 


Evacuated    . . 
Re-established 


3.2SS 
3.23s 


Dwellings 

Destroyed     285,244 

Damaged     410,791 

Temporarily    repaired    181,417 

Finally    repaired    214,422 

Temporary   Buildings 

Of  wood    

Of    previously    used    materials 

Hutments     


86,754 
44,014 
24,264 


Agriculture 

Hectares 

Land   to   be   restored 1,822,209 

Area  ploughed   i .592,543 


Agriculture  Buildings 

Completely  rebuilt   

Made    usable    

Finally    repaired    


Temporary  Buildings 

Of    wood    

Of    previously    used    materials 

Hutments     


20,546 
21,165 
48,264 


17.17s 

4,136 

12,376 


Roads 


Destroyed     

Improved     

Restored     

Bridges    destroyed    or    damaged. 
Bridges    repaired     


Railways,  Main  Lines 


Kilometres 

58,697 

24,289 

28,138 

6,123 

S.123 


Destroyed     

Reconstructed     

Bridges   destroyed    

Bridges    damaged    

Bridges   finally   repaired 


Kilometres 

2,404 

1,328 

481 

S17 

539 


Factories 

Put  out  of  action   

Restored    to    working    condition. 


22,161 

12,783 


(On  April  i,  1922) 


"In  order  to  accomplish  the  already  consider- 
able restoration  effected,  and  in  order  to  finance 
reconstruction,  the  French  State  has  had  nothing 
to  rely  upon  but  its  own  resources.  It  has,  in 
fact,  had  virtually  nothing  from  Germany.  Not 
that  the  Reich  has  paid  nothing;  up  to  December 
[1921]  last  its  instalments  amounted  to  11,400 
millions  of  gold  marks.  But  the  sums  thus  handed 
over  were  devoted  to  other  purposes  than  that  of 
reconstruction.  ...  In  addition,  groups  of  claim- 
ants have  been  authorised  to  contract  loans 
either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of 
towns  and  departments — personnes  morales  in 
French  law.  It  was  thus  possible  to  realise  the 
annuity  bonds,  granted  by  the  Government  to 
those  claimants  whose  losses — 1914  value — 
amounted  to  at  least  a  million  francs.  These 
loans,  at  6  per  cent,  were  issued  at  20  or  25  francs 
below  par.  The  loans  of  the  towns,  Albert, 
Rheims,  the  Nord  Department,  and  so  on,  have 
yielded  a  total  of  44S  millions,  while  those  of  the 
claimants'  groupK,  collieries,  metal  industries,  com- 
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mittee  of  damaged  churches,  and  so  on,  have  en- 
abled a  sum  of  3,397  milhons  to  be  realised.  These 
methods  have,  as  may  be  seen,  shown  appreciable 
results.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  French 
public,  however,  has  ever  considered  them  as  more 
than  temporary  expedients  for  hastening  the  re- 
building of  the  ruins,  advances  made  to  claimants 
and  recoverable  from  Germany.  The  Paris  Cabi- 
net has  constantly  sought  means  of  obtaining  the 
reimbursement  of  these  advances  from  the  Reich, 
and  of  charging  Germany  direct  with  later  expen- 
diture."— Policy  of  the  French  Government 
towards  the  devastated  areas  since  the  armistice 
(Reconstruction  in  Europe,  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial,  Sept.  28,  1922,  pp.  489,  491). — By 
Sept.  I,  1923,  598,000  houses  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  number  of  temporary  dwellings  reduced  to 
1531605.  At  the  same  date  2,912,195  hectares  of 
land  had  been  cleared,  and  1,783,636  hectares  of 
farm  land  reconstituted.  This  left  still  uncleared 
394>3SS  hectares,  and  i39>843  hectares  of  farm  land 
to  be  restored  to  cultivation.  The  work  done  in- 
cluded filling  in  286,663,707  cubic  meters  of 
trenches,  clearing  of  barbed  wire  291,606,636  square 
meters,  destroying  21,647,000  tons  of  abandoned 
shells.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  528,214  had  been 
supplied.  Horses,  donkeys  and  mules  had  been 
increased  to  299,750,  sheep  and  goats  to  424,290, 
and  pigs  to  184,351.  In  other  words,  the  live  stock 
had  risen  for  the  most  part  to  considerably  more 
than  half  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  number  of  restored 
factories  had  reached  20,175,  while  only  314  kilo- 
meters of  railway  and  170  kilometers  of  canal 
repairing  were  uncompleted.  "Up  to  December 
31st,  1923,  France  spent  34,167  millions  of  francs 
as  reparation  of  damages  to  persons,  plus  66,584 
million  francs  as  reparation  of  damages  to  prop- 
erties, to  which  must  be  added  17,403  million 
francs  for  interest.  Total:  118,154  rnillion  francs. 
.  .  .  Hence  France's  difficulties  in  balancing  her 
special  budget  of  so-called  'recoverable  expendi- 
ture.' " — Based  on  figures  supplied  by  the  French 
Bureau  of  Information  in  the  United  States. — See 
also  France:    1918-1920;   1918-1921. 

(b)  Belgium. — The  following  optimistic  account 
of  Belgium's  revival  after  her  war  prostration  was 
written  during  the  period  of  prosperity  following 
the  armistice  and  before  the  general  European 
economic  upheaval  had  begun  to  hamper  her  re- 
construction program: 

"The  excellent  condition  of  Belgium's  finances 
and  the  perfect  organization  of  her  industries  when 
the  war  broke  out,  have  to  a  large  extent  made 
her  recovery  possible.  With  an  area  hardly  larger 
than  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  the  New  England  States  only,  Belgium 
was,  in  1914,  the  most  intensively  cultivated  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Her  resources,  her  industries, 
the  work  of  her  people  had  given  her  the  eighth 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  in  wealth; 
the  sixth  place  in  volume  of  total  foreign  trade  and 
the  first  place  in  actual  trade  figures,  per  capita. 
In  1918,  however,  Belgium  was  almost  exhausted. 
Under  the  weight  of  German  occupation,  not  only 
did  the  population  have  to  pay  innumerable 
taxes,  but  it  had  to  surrender  horses  and  c:ittlc 
to  the  invader.  The  railroads  were  destroyed  or 
practically  put  out  of  commission.  The  splendid 
system  of  waterways  had  become  in  German 
hands  strategical  lines  of  defense  and  consequently 
rendered  unfit  for  normal  transportation.  The 
highways  were  broken  up  by  constant  military 
traffic.  The  machinery  of  the  big  mills  was 
stolen   or  purposely   destroyed   and  the   blast   fur- 


naces were  systematically  damaged.  So  when  the 
fighting  came  to  an  end,  Belgium  was  lett  almost 
an  empty  shell.  Against  these  odds,  the  Belgians, 
with  indomitable  tenacity,  at  once  went  to  work, 
with  the  result  that,  after  hardly  more  than  two 
years  of  peace,  the  country  has  almost  returned  to 
normal  life." — Belgium:  Her  quick  recovery 
(Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  June  25,   1921). 

1.  Agriculture,  railways,  and  Port  of  Ant- 
werp.— -"Besides  being  intensely  an  industrial 
country,  Belgium  is  also  very  much  developed  in 
her  agriculture.  Before  the  war  almost  half  the 
area  of  the  country  was  cultivated,  namely  4,382,- 
629  acres  out  of  7,275,525  acres.  Figures  show 
that  in  1920  there  were  more  than  300,000  farms 
in  full  operation  of  which  about  28%  had  the 
lands  cultivated  by  their  owners.  About  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  Belgium  is  working 
on  farms.  The  devastated  region  in  West  Flanders 
comprised  250,000  acres;  by  the  end  of  1922  they 
are  expected  to  have  been  reclaimed.  All  through 
the  country,  agricultural  activity  was  resumed 
with  intensity  immediately  after  the  armistice. 
The  crops  now  fully  equal  those  of  1914;  the  beet 
sugar  crop  even  showed,  in  1919,  a  considerable 
excess  over  what  it  was  in  1914.  War  activities 
and  German  occupation,  were,  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
about  2,000  kilometers  or  about  1,250  miles  of 
railroads,  about  1,800  bridges  and  600  kilometers 
of  canals.  Moreover,  about  60,000  railroad  cars 
and  about  2,500  locomotives  had  been  taken  by 
the  Germans;  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
had  been  put  out  of  commission.  At  present  all 
railway  communications  are  insured  as  per  pre- 
war schedule,  bridges  have  been  rebuilt  and  road- 
beds have  been  made  over.  Receipts  on  traffic  of 
freight  and  passenger  trains,  show  an  increase  in 
1920  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  francs.  In 
spite  of  the  wave  of  business  depression,  the  in- 
coming tonnage  in  April,  1921,  exceeded  that  of 
1920,  by  143,888  tons.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  1921  there  was  an  increase  of  880,686 
tons  over  the  first  four  months  of  1920.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  1920,  official  figures  give, 
with  regard  to  incoming  tonnage,  1,183  vessels 
representing  1,415,974  tons.  For  the  first  two 
months  of  1921,  figures  give  1,174  ships  represent- 
ing 2,026,187  tons.  At  present  large  quantities  of 
nitrate  fill  the  warehouses.  Antwerp  has  become 
the  principal  port  for  shipm.ent  of  nitrate  and  pot- 
ash for  the  countries  of  middle  Europe,  such  as 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Eastern  France,  Italy." — 
Ibid. 

2.  Merchant  marine,  coal  and  other  indus- 
tries.— "The  Lloyd  Royal  Beige,  which  is  the 
first  great  shipping  organization  in  Belgium,  and 
which  was  created  during  the  war,  increased  in 
1920  the  number  of  its  vessels  from  32  to  85, 
bringing  her  tonnage  to  550,000  tons;  20%  of  the 
traffic  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  in  1919.  was  car- 
ried by  the  Lloyd  Royal  Beige.  The  coal  industry 
suffered  in  Belgium  on  account  of  abnormal  wear 
and  tear  during  the  German  occupation ;  but  these 
and  other  handicaps  have  been  overcome  and  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1920,  the  output  of  coal 
actually  exceeded  the  pre-war  production,  repre- 
senting in  .'\pril,  1020,  105%  of  the  production  in 
the  corres|)onding  months  in  1Q13.  Extensive  de- 
posits of  soft  coal  discovered  just  prior  to  the  war 
in  the  Limbourg  district  are  now  being  exploited. 
In  1913,  Belgium  was  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  her  high  grade  steel  and  the  .skill  of  her 
steel   workers;   she  stood  fifth,  with  her  7,000,000 
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inhabitants  and  in  number  of  blast  furnaces  being 
outranked  only  by  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany  and  France.  Those  of  her  lilty-lour 
blast  I'urnaces  which  had  been  ruthlessly  dynamited 
by  the  Germans  and  which  have  been  rebuilt,  havu 
now  a  daily  output  in  many  instances  greater 
than  in  pre-war  times.  The  Belgian  zinc  indus- 
try was  famous  as  well.  Before  the  war  it  sup- 
plied more  than  one-tifth  of  the  world's  output 
of  manufactured  zinc,  three-fourths  of  her  produc- 
tion being  exported.  It  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  during  the  German  invasion ;  only  lack 
of  raw  material  prevented,  after  the  Armistice, 
complete  resumption;  but  in  March,  1920,  the 
output  was  already  66%  of  normal  pre-war  pro- 
duction. The  plate  glass  industry  employs  more 
than  12,000  workmen  in  Belgium  today.  In  1913, 
38,400  tons  of  plate  glass  were  exported;  in  1919, 
less  than  7,000  were  exported,  but  in  1920,  more 
than  38,500  tons  were  exported.  With  regard  to 
glass  bottle  manufacturing,  in  1913,  less  than 
5,000,000  kilos  were  exported;  in  1920  almost  14,- 
000,000  kilos  were  exported." — Ibid. 

3.  Consul  Morgen's  report. — "The  following 
is,  in  part,  the  reproduction  of  the  valuable  report 
on  Belgium  submitted  recently  by  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Morgen,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at 
Brussels: 

"  'In  spite  of  the  utter  chaos  existing  at  armis- 
tice and  the  setback  in  reconstruction  due  to 
severe  snow  storms  of  last  January,  the  Belgian 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Department  states  that 
up  to  July  I,  1920,  282  central  telephone  offices 
out  of  283  had  been  re-established.  Of  telephone 
subscribers  in  1914,  80%  have  been  refound.  Re- 
construction, it  is  said,  would  have  been  more 
rapid  but  for  the  complete  removal  or  destruction 
of  all  copper  wire  and  other  material  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Of  the  eastern  hnes  not  a  single  wire  was 
left.  In  Brussels,  the  large  and  spacious  installa- 
tions were  sacked.  Some  of  the  commutators 
have  been  found  in  Berlin,  and  engineers  sent  to 
recover  them.  The  material  taken  from  Brussels 
alone  is  valued  at  more  than  2,000,000  francs, 
and  that  from  Belgium  as  a  whole  at  more  than 
70,000,000  francs  (pre-war  bases) .  In  Ostend 
and  Ghent,  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment 
was  broken  with  hatchets  and  sulphuric  acid 
thrown  over  everything  that  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed. The  navigable  waterways  in  western 
and  southwestern  Belgium  were  gravely  damaged 
by  the  German  armies  in  their  retreat  during 
October  and  November,  1916,  canal  locks  being 
blown  up,  dikes  cut,  and  many  areas  inundated. 
As  fast  as  this  territory  was  liberated,  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Service  began  clearing  waterways 
in  an  effort  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible  a  great 
national  need.  Dispersion  of  personnel  and  lack 
of  material  complicated  the  task,  but  the  will  to 
reconstruct  Belgium  was  so  energetic  and  per- 
vasive that  by  January,  1919,  the  work  was  in 
full  swing. 

"  'All  branches  of  the  textile  industry  were  rep- 
resented in  Belgium, — flax,  cotton,  jute,  hemp, 
wool,  and  artificial  silk.  The  center  of  woolen- 
goods  manufacturing  is  at  Verviers,  while  the 
other  textile  mills  are  located  in  East  and  West 
Flanders.  They  include  some  of  the  largest  on 
the  Continent.  In  1913,  the  Belgian  textile  in- 
dustry exported  goods  to  the  value  of  391,657,- 
622  francs.  While  the  German  invasion  left  its 
trace  in  wrecked  or  damaged  factories,  the  tex- 
tile mills  got  under  way  sooner  than  such  others 
as  iron  and  steel.     The  least  damaged  cotton  mills 


started  operations  in  March,  1919,  and  more  be- 
gan the  tollowing  April,  May  and  June.  Accord- 
ing to  oflicial  Belgian  statistics  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  textile  industry  in  December,  1919, 
was  0i%  of  those  in  1913.  Buying  large  quan- 
tities of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  Slates  after 
the  armistice  when  exchange  was  still  compara- 
tively low,  many  Belgian  mills  began  intensive 
production  for  home  needs  and  for  export.  Their 
output  remained  steady  during  1919,  despite  the 
continued  rise  in  the  dollar  which  made  purchase 
of  raw  materials  difficult.  By  April,  1920,  pro- 
duction had  reached  82.32%  of  that  for  1913.  The 
number  of  spinning  spindles  had  increased  84% 
since  1912,  totaling  1,662,186.  Flax  mills,  like 
the  cotton,  suffered  from  loss  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, belting,  copper  parts,  carding  apparatus, 
cables,  etc.,  while  four  mills  were  destroyed.  The 
least  damaged  opened  work  in  the  Spring  of  1919 
and  resumption  was  at  its  height  by  August.  In 
1914,  the  flax  mills  numbered  28  and  the  spindles 
329,560.  By  April,  1920,  78.36%  of  this  indus- 
try had  been  restored.  Manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  was  a  leading  industry  before  the  war  and 
continues  to  be  so  under  the  Chardonnet  and 
Viscose  processes.  Production  before  the  war 
averaged  2,700,000  kilos  (1  kilo=2.2  pounds)  a 
year.  Of  the  four  largest  plants  then  existing, 
only  one  was  able  to  resume  manufacturing  in 
July,  1919.  The  others  followed  at  intervals  of  a 
month.  The  demand  for  the  output,  especially 
from  the  United  States,  has  been  heavy  and  annual 
reports  of  companies  continue  to  show  growing 
prosperity.  Some  have  extended  their  business, 
and  one  large  Belgian  concern  has  begun  manufac- 
turing artificial  silk  in  the  United  States  by  the 
aid  of  American  finance.  According  to  recent 
official  statement,  this  industry  has  resumed  over 
68%   of  its   1913   status.'  " — Ibid. 

4.  L.ABOR  CONDITIONS. — "If  We  consider  labor 
conditions  in  Belgium,  we  cannot  help  noticing 
a  relative  stability  as  compared  with  conditions 
prevailing  in  other  war-torn  countries.  Aside 
from  the  remarkable  administration  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  which  includes  in  its  Cabinet 
members  of  the  labor  party  as  well  as  of  the 
others,  perhaps  we  can  trace  the  cause  of  this 
stability  to  the  fact  that  the  armistice  opened  for 
the  Belgian  laborers  an  era  of  increased  wages 
rather  than  of  reduced  wages.  I  may  say  also  that 
the  Belgian  laborer  has  a  natural  instinct  for  thrift 
and  is  remarkably  organized  at  present  in  co- 
operative societies.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
'Vooruit'  of  Ghent,  which  owns  assets  estimated 
at  30,000,000  francs.  This  society  comprises  15,- 
000  families,  includes  10  buildings,  has  a  theatre 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,500,  has  a  labor 
bank  with  deposits  aggregating  over  6,000,000 
francs,  runs  a  bakery  with  a  daily  output  of  more 
than  44,000  pounds  of  bread,  has  five  retail  drug 
stores  and  various  mills.  The  farmers  have  in 
the  'Boerenbond'  another  of  these  co-operative 
societies.  The  assets  of  this  society  are  estimated 
at  about  50,000,000  francs.  Its  organization  com- 
prises technical  advisers  on  cattle  raising,  build- 
ing, engineering,  a  sales  as  well  as  a  purchase  com- 
mittee, a  central  credit  bank  and  a  general  in- 
surance board.  There  may  have  been,  of  course, 
some  localized  labor  disturbances  throughout  Bel- 
gium, since  the  armistice;  there  have  not  been, 
however,  any  general  strikes.  Naturally,  conflicts 
between  labor  and  capital  cannot  be  helped  after 
such  a  crisis  as  war  and  the  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try.    It   is  significant,  however,  that   most  of   the 
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labor  troubles  in  Belgium  have  been  settled  with- 
out serious  difficulty.  On  one  hand,  the  employ- 
ers have  realized  that  increased  cost  of  living 
justifies  increases  in  pay;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
employees  have  realized  to  an  equal  degree  the 
absolute  necessity  of  renewing  and  increasing 
production  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  restoration  of 
the  country." — Belgium:  Her  quick  recovery 
{Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  June  25,  1921). 

5.  Housing. — "War  damage  occurred  in  241 
communes,  which  have  been  temporarily  'adopted' 
by  the  national  government.  The  work  of  re- 
construction is  carried  on  by  a  specially  created 
office  of  the  Devastated  Areas,  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Economic  Affairs.  At  the  end  of  1920, 
31,000  of  the  80,000  houses  wholly  or  partly  de- 
stroyed had  been  rebuilt.  Early  in  1923,  the 
number  was  nearly  75, 000.  I  visited  Ypres  in 
November  1922  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  dead 
city  had  risen  from  its  grave." — E.  E.  Wood, 
Housing  problem  in  western  Europe,  pp.  65-66. — 
See  also  Housing:   Belgium. 

6.  Economic  hindrances  to  continued  recon- 
struction.— "At  the  beginning  of  192 1  the  Bel- 
gian Government  transmitted  to  the  Reparations 
Commission  a  memorandum  showing  the  total  of 
Belgian  losses  suffered  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  can  be  debited  to  Germany  under  the  terms 
of  Part  VHI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
total  damage  to  'property'  reaches  the  figure  of 
thirty  milliards  of  francs.  To  this  sum  may  rea- 
sonably be  added  six  milliards  of  francs  corre- 
sponding to  levies  imposed  and  physical  injuries, 
and  seven  milliards  of  francs  for  losses  resulting 
from  the  imposition  of  controlled  exchange  prices 
for  the  mark  during  the  occupation,  losses  not  in- 
cluded by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  among  those 
for  which  reparation  was  envisaged,  and  which 
weigh  the  more  heavily  on  our  financial  situation. 
This  evacuation  of  thirty  milliards  was  established 
after  the  study  and  minute  examination  of  a  col- 
lection of  documents  and  evidence  communicated 
for  discussion  to  the  German  experts.  It  was 
finally  submitted  to  the  Reparations  Commission 
with  a  view  to  the  fixing  of  the  total  of  the 
losses  to  be  made  good  by  Germany.  .  .  .  The 
reparations  already  effected  thus  represent  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  evaluation  transmitted 
to  the  Reparations  Commission.  .  .  .  The  losses 
suffered  by  Belgian  industry  were  due  to  six 
main  causes:  Systematic  destruction,  destruction 
through  acts  of  war,  damage  through  enforced 
idleness,  requisitions  of  raw  materials,  machine 
tools,  &c.,  the  utilisation  of  factories  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  they  had  been  con- 
structed, and  damage  arising  out  of  intensive  ex- 
ploitation by  the  Germans.  ...  In  general  our 
factories  were  in  process  of  construction  during 
the  period  of  prosperity  which  followed  the  Armis- 
tice, and  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Instead,  we  were  during  this  period  importing 
from  abroad  instead  of  producing  and  exporting. 
A  few  figures  will  give  a  better  view  of  the  dis- 
tance still  to  be  traversed  in  spite  of  the  consid- 
erable effort  already  made.  Of  the  58  blasting 
furnaces  which  Belgium  possessed  only  28  are 
yet  in  operation.  At  the  works  of  the  Societe 
d'Ougree-Marihaye  four  furnaces  out  of  eight  are 
in  operation,  and  the  monthly  production  of 
18,000  tons  represents  only  half  of  the  1914  pro- 
duction; at  the  same  works  the  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills  are  producing  only  87,500  tons  as 
compared  with  137..580  before  the  war.  At  the 
Cockerill    Company's    works    the    production    of 


the  blasting  furnaces  was  only  14,000  tons  in 
1922;  before  the  war  it  was  26,000  tons.  In 
the  Cockerill  steel  works  and  roUing  mills  the 
figures  are:  1922,  256,500  tons;  1914,  550,000. 
Similar  figures  could  be  quoted  for  various  other 
branches  of  industry.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  the  losses  suffered  by  Belgium  are  certainly 
not  less  than  the  evaluations  presented  to  the 
Reparations  Commission.  A  mighty  effort  at  re- 
construction has  been  attempted  in  the  public 
domain  of  the  State,  the  rebuilding  of  factories 
and  dwellings,  and  the  restoration  of  the  soil; 
but  much  remains  still  to  be  done,  and  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  is  raging  the  world  over  is 
hitting  Belgium  harder  than  other  countries  by 
imposing  excessive  expenditures  upon  her  and  re- 
ducing her  resources  at  the  moment  when  she 
should  be  profiting  from  her  greatest  financial 
effort  by  recovering  her  pre-war  prosperity." — 
M.  Theunis,  Memorandum  on  reconstruction  of 
Belgium  (Reconstruction  in  Europe,  Manchester 
Guxirdicm  Commercial,  Sept.  28,  1922,  pp.  496- 
497.  499). 

See  also  Belgium:   1919:   Reconstruction. 

(c)  Italy. — Figures  for  both  exports  and  imports 
before  the  war  for  Italy  show  the  prominent  posi- 
tion in  her  foreign  trade  held  by  Germany. 

1.  Effects  of  war  on  Italy's  foreign  trade. 
— "During  the  war  Italy  saw  her  commercial  bal- 
ance become  more  and  more  adverse.  .  .  .  The 
excess  of  her  imports  over  her  exports  for  the  four 
years  in  question  mounted  to  29,773  million  Hre. 
Furthermore,  during  the  same  period  the  whole 
physiognomy  of  her  foreign  trade  was  altered; 
not  only  in  regard  to  its  character,  but  also  with 
respect  to  its  routes.  The  great  bulk  of  her  im- 
ports during  the  war  was  made  up  of  essentials 
requisite  to  carry  on  the  struggle;  such  as  metals 
and  their  manufactures,  chemicals,  cotton,  wools, 
hide  and  skins,  coal,  foodstuffs,  etc.  To  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  character  of  imports  into  Italy 
during  the  conflict,  suffice  it  to  say  that  out  of 
eleven  and  a  half  million  tons  of  goods  imported 
in  191 7,  7,000,000  tons  were  accounted  for  by 
coal  and  metals,  mostly  for  war  purposes,  and 
3,000,000  tons  by  food  stuffs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Italy  could  not  keep  up  her  export  trade  to  the 
full  measure  of  her  ability,  as  markets  which  for- 
merly absorbed  a  large  portion  of  her  production 
were  lost  to  her  during  the  war." — Magazine  of 
Wall  Street,  May    14,   192 1. 

2.  Conditions  since  the  Armistice. — After  "the 
armistice  a  progressive  improvement  .  .  .  [was] 
noticeable  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy.  The 
unfavorable  balance  of  12,694  millions  lire  in 
1918,  was  reduced  to  10,559  millions  in  1919,  and 
the  following  figures,  with  values  expressed  in 
millions  of  lire,  show  how  the  improvement  was 
accentuated  during  the  calendar  year  1920: 

1920       1919 

Imports     , 15,862     16,623 

Exports    7,804      6,064 


8,058     10,559 

"These  figures  are  based  on  the  unit  value  of 
goods  for  the  year  1919.  ...  To  the  supply  of 
raw  material  just  as  well  as  to  that  of  machinery 
and  other  materials  needed  by  .  .  .  [Italy's  receiv- 
ing] agricultural  and  industrial  activities,  is  inti- 
mately connected  the  question  of  its  financing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effort  Italy  is  display- 
ing toward  her  economic  reconstruction  would 
acquire  greater  efficiency  if  countries  having  a  large 
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export  trade  with  Italy  should  make  it  possible  to 
facilitate  the  financing  of  such  trade  throuf^h  the 
extension  of  reasonably   lonj;  credits." — Ibid. 

"As  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  rebuilding  of 
houses  destroyed  in  the  war  is  carried  on  under 
an  entirely  separate  administration.  So  far,  no 
official  report  on  the  subject  has  been  printed. 
Great  energy  has  been  shown,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  major  part  of  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  province  of  Venetia  which  suffered 
most  heavily  I  was  informed  some  months  ago 
that  160,000  dwellings  were  destroyed  and  that 
120,000  of  them  had  been  rebuilt." — E.  E.  Wood, 
Housing  progress  in  western  Europe,  pp.  i34-i35- 
— ^Sce   also   Housing:    Italy;    Italy:    1920-1Q23. 

(d)  Serbia. — ''If  conditions  in  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovenc  kingdom  are  now  relatively  good,  its  com- 
munications restored,  its  Budget  balanced,  and  a 
marked  tendency  towards  prosperity,  discernible, 
all  this  is  due  solely  to  the  labours  of  the  Serbian 
people.  What  Serbia  has  so  far  received  as  repa- 
ration is  insigniticant  in  comparison  with  her  own 
achievement.  As  early  as  1920  a  special  law  deal- 
ing with  war  damages  provided  for  a  complete 
system  of  special  tribunals  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine the  damages.  The  State  undertook  to  pay 
these  damages,  but  it  cannot  meet  its  obligations 
unless  it  receives  from  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and 
the  other  former  enemy  States  the  reparation 
due.  In  1921  and  1922  Serbia  received,  in  kind, 
merchandise  and  other  articles  to  an  approximate 
value  of  80  million  gold  marks.  .  .  .  Although 
reparation  in  kind  is  very  useful  to  Serbia,  the 
total  lack  of  specie  payment  has  had  disastrous 
effects  for  our  country.  .  .  .  The  reparation  ques- 
tion is  one  which  vitally  concerns  Serbia,  and  that 
we  are  following  with  keen  anxiety  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Anglo-French  dispute." — L.  Marcovitch, 
War  devastation  in  Serbia  {Reconstruction  in  Eu- 
rope, Manchester  Giiardian  Commercial,  Sept.  28, 
1922,  p.  soi). 

(e)  Russia. — "Seven  years  of  ceaseless  war  and 
three  years  of  merciless  blockade  had  severely 
shattered  the  well-being  of  Russia.  Hundreds  of 
factories  and  workshops  were  either  closed  down 
or  destroyed,  railway  transport  had  considerably 
deteriorated,  and  the  construction  and  the  repair 
of  buildings  had  almost  completely  ceased.  In 
addition,  thanks  to  the  terrible  losses  in  workers 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the 
military  necessity  for  requisitions,  agriculture  had 
fallen  into  decay:  the  area  of  cultivation  had  de- 
creased almost  by  half  in  comparison  with  pre- 
war days.  The  number  of  working  cattle  had 
been  reduced  still  further.  Decisive  measures  were 
essential  for  the  restoration  of  Russia's  war-shat- 
tered economy.  And  as  in  view  of  the  political 
situation  in  Europe  it  was  useless  to  count  upon 
a  world-revolution,  the  Soviet  Republic  recognised 
the  advisability  of  adopting  the  so-called  'new 
economic  policy'  set  forth  by  Lenin  in  March, 
192 1,  at  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist party.  The  significance  of  the  change 
amounted  to  this:  as  the  complete  realisation  of 
Socialism  in  Russia,  while  capitalism  still  existed 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  impossible,  the  Soviet 
Republic  with  her  advanced  economic  position — 
and  because  it  is  advanced  therefore  difficult  of 
defence — must  retreat  to  its  second  line  of  defence. 
Here  she  will  remain  until  the  hour  of  revolution 
shall  have  struck  for  Western  Europe.  Since  that 
period  a  whole  year  has  elapsed,  and  much  has 
been  changed  in  Russia  in  this  short  interval. 
Requisitions  have  disappeared,  giving  place  to  the 


food  tax;  free  trade  has  come  into  existence  and 
is  strengthening  itself;  markets  have  revived,  and 
the  streets  are  enlivened  by  signs  and  shop  fronts; 
private  trade  has  begun;  banks  have  opened; 
co-operative  societies  have  revived;  and  the  mone- 
tary system  is  returning  more  and  more  into 
force.  At  the  same  time  the  State  has  begun 
to  reduce  its  economic  activities  and  to  surrender 
a  number  of  functions  which  it  formerly  fulfilled, 
and  in  its  practical  work  is  adopting  the  methods 
and  customs  of  State  capitalism.  The  essence  of 
the  evolutionary  process  which  Soviet  Russia  has 
undergone  during  the  past  year  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus:  The  Communist  power  has  entered 
upon  the  path  of  the  partial  restoration  of  capi- 
taHsm,  adopting  some  of  its  more  important  char- 
acteristics and  methods." — I.  Maiski,  Development 
of  policy  in  Soviet  Russia  {Reconstruction  in  En- 
rope,  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  Jtdy  6, 
1922,  p.  214). — See  also  Russia:  1920-1921: 
Capitulation  to  methods  of  the  'bourgeoisie.' 

(f)  Germany. — "The  incursions  of  the  Russian 
troops  into  East  Prussia  in  the  years  1914-15  in- 
flicted very  considerable  damage  to  buildings  and 
systems  of  communication,  forests,  and  fields.  It 
is  true  that  the  devastated  area  cannot  be  com- 
pared, as  regards  extent  or  the  number  of  ruined 
towns  and  villages,  with  that  of  Northern  France. 
All  the  same,  the  work  of  reconstruction  which 
has  actually  been  effected  in  East  Prussia  could 
well,  in  many  respects,  be  an  example  to  French 
reconstruction.  In  East  Prussia  some  1,500  town- 
ships vanished,  35  towns  were  destroyed,  44,000 
buildings  burnt  down,  and  the  whole  economic 
life  in  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  war-affected 
areas  ruined;  60,000  buildings  were  partially  dam- 
aged. The  reparation  of  all  this  damage  had  to 
be  effected  during  extraordinarily  unfavourable  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
devastated  areas  were  freed  from  the  activities 
of  war,  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  German 
people  at  once  undertook  reconstruction,  directly, 
so  to  speak,  behind  the  front,  in  spite  of  great 
lack  of  material  and  labour.  The  difficulties, 
moreover,  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  prices 
rose  and  as  the  great  fluctuating  movement  in 
values  began.  The  total  cost  of  reconstruction 
in  East  Prussia  is  to-day  [September  1922]  esti- 
mated at  about  three  milliard  marks." — O.  Lange, 
War  devastation  and  recoiistruction  in  East  Prus- 
sia {Reconstruction  in  Europe,  Manchester  Guard- 
ian  Commercial,  Sept.   28,   1922,   p.    505). 

(g)  Recovery  of  shipping. — i.  Great  Britain. 
— "So  great  were  our  [Great  Britain's]  maritime 
losses  in  the  war  that,  despite  our  receipt  of  ex- 
enemy  vessels  in  reparation,  we  have  barely,  m 
the  spring  of  1922,  regained  the  dimensions  of  our 
pre-war  tonnage.  We  now  own  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  world's  steam  tonnage,  whereas  in  1914 
our  share  was  44^  per  cent.  That  is  one  of  the 
swiftest  changes  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of 
industry.  Our  dependence  upon  imports,  in  no 
small  part  earned  by  a  paramount  shipping,  makes 
this  change  a  very  serious  one  for  the  British  na- 
tional economy.  What  of  the  future?  ...  As 
for  the  fall  in  our  proportion  of  th;  world's  ship- 
ping, we  could  hardly  expect  for  ever  to  retain 
an  overwhelming  share  of  the  ships  possessed  by 
all  the  world.  What  matters  is  that  the  possible 
expansion  of  the  world's  commerce  will  probably 
lead  to  a  further  great  actual  expansion  of  Brit- 
ish tonnage.  A  very  large  part  of  the  world  is 
still  in  a  very  elementary  stage  of  development, 
and  no  part  of  the  world  is  yet  fully  organized  for 
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economic  production.  It  is  a  profound  mistake  to  re- 
gard the  future  as  one  in  which  the  chief  factor  will 
be  intensified  competition  for  markets.  The  major 
factor  will  be  the  development  of  the  markets  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  resumption  of  that  world-wide  ex- 
pansion of  trade  of  which  I  have  spoken,  upon 
which  alone  the  true  and  lasting  prosperity  of  any 
individual  nation  can  be  based,  waits  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  true  economic  peace  and  upon  ihe 
removal  of  the  many  new  barriers  which  now  im- 
pede the  channels  of  fruitful  commerce." — L.  C. 
Money,  London:  World's  greatest  shipping  centre 
{Reconstruction  in  Europe,  Mamchester  Guardian 
Commercial,  May  i8,  1922,  p.  93). 

2.  France. — "At  the  end  of  the  war  ...  the 
French  mercantile  marine  had  been  curtailed  by 
at  least  a  quarter  and  reduced  to  a  position  equal 
to  that  from  which  it  had  started  twelve  years 
previously.  During  the  four  years  which  have 
since  elapsed  [1922],  the  tonnage  under  the 
French  flag  has  recovered  its  pre-war  standard, 
and  quickly  exceeded  it,  having  at  the  present 
time  reached  3,200,000  tons  in  round  figures, 
which,  however,  represents  a  rate  of  progress 
barely  equal  to  that  which  the  effort  of  1913, 
assuming  it  to  have  been  steadily  maintained, 
would  have  enabled  it  to  achieve.  .  .  .  Taking 
in  the  first  place  existing  ships,  the  merchant 
fleet  of  the  Central  Powers  has  contributed  a  con- 
tingent of  about  half  a  million  tons.  .  .  .  The 
share  taken  since  the  war  by  French  yards  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  French  merchant  fleet 
remains  to  be  shown.  The  disorganization  suf- 
fered by  the  yards  owing  to  their  diversion  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  and  the  growing  need 
of  tonnage  which  was  making  itself  felt,  led  as 
far  back  as  1916  to  the  formation  of  a  vast  scheme 
of  reconstruction  and  of  extension  of  the  yards. 
The  result  has  been  the  construction  of  seven 
new  shipbuilding  yards,  in  addition  to  the  16 
principal  yards  in  existence  during  the  war,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  being  enlarged.  The  number  of 
building  slips,  formerly  about  sixty,  has  been  in- 
creased in  number  by  27  per  cent  and  their  total 
length  by  more  than  40  per  cent.  Of  course  the 
new  yards  were  not  immediately  ready  for  build- 
ing. The  naval  dockyards,  however,  the  special 
work  of  which  came  to  an  end  immediately  after 
the  Armistice,  have  been  commissioned  to  build 
15  small  cargo  boats  of  30,000  tons  in  all  (of 
which  one  is  being  built  in  the  Saigon  Dockyard) 
and  two  liners  representing  9,000  tons  (of  the 
same  type  as  the  liner  at  present  being  com- 
pleted at  Birkenhead  for  the  French  Government). 
But  immediately  after  the  war  the  situation  be- 
came critical  for  all  building  yards  without  ex- 
ception, even  the  naval  dockyards,  as  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  ensure  supplies  of  material 
owing  to  the  coal  shortage.  For  this  reason  the 
execution  of  various  orders,  most  of  which  were 
given  in  191 9,  could  only  be  put  in  hand  after 
long  delays,  and  are  still  far  from  all  being  com- 
pleted. These  orders,  which  are  vital  to  the  build- 
ing effort  made  by  French  yards,  consist  of  ...  a 
total  of  17s  vessels  with  an  aggregate  displace- 
ment of  607,143  tons.  But  of  these  82,  repre- 
senting 403,000  tons,  are  still  in  course  of 
construction." — Reconstruction  of  the  French  mer- 
cantile marine  since  the  war  {Reconstruction  in 
Europe,  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  May 
18,   1922,  pp.  80-81). 

3.  United  States.— "The  construction  work  of 
the  Shipping  Board  did  not  begin  to  assume  any 
important    proportions    until    after    the    Armistice. 
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The  total  construction  of  ships  in  the  United 
States  had  averaged  less  than  450,000  tons  per 
annum  during  igio-16.  It  was  a  trifle  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  in  1917,  while  in  1918  total  con- 
struction was  3,223,506  tons,  and  in  1919  6,558,- 
823  tons.  These  figures  are  given  in  each  case 
as  of  the  end  of  the  year  and  include  dehveries 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  ships  when  constructed  had  to  be 
put  into  commission,  manned,  equipped,  and  so 
forth,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Shipping  Board 
could  have  had  at  the  utmost  only  a  very  small 
tonnage  available  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice. 
In  fact,  the  tonnage  'delivered'  up  to  November, 
1918,  did  not  amount  probably  to  more  than 
2,500,000,  or  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  the  total 
eventually  acquired.  It  would  have  been  well  had 
the  Shipping  Board,  acting  under  Government 
direction,  fully  reconsidered  its  entire  policy  at 
the  time  of  the  Armistice,  recognised  that  its  ef- 
forts had  come  too  late  to  help  in  the  war,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  gone  out  of  business.  What  it 
actually  did  is  stated  by  the  Board  itself  in  its 
annual    report    lor   June    30,    1921,    as   foilows;^ — 

"  'Upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  the  emer- 
gency need  for  ship  construction  passed,  and  ef- 
forts were  directed  towards  rounding  out  a  well- 
balanced  merchant  marine.  With  this  end  in 
view,  contracts  covering  ships  required  as  a  war 
measure  but  not  desirable  for  peace  purposes,  and 
other  vessels  on  which  construction  work  had  not 
progressed  too  far  were  suspended.  Cancellations 
were  made  wherever  a  saving  to  the  Government 
could  be  effected.  This  policy  reduced  the  pro- 
gramme by  958  ships  of  4,770,565  dead-weight 
tons,  leaving  an  active  programme  of  2,312  ships 
of  13,636,711  dead-weight  tons,  a  decrease  of  25.8 
per  cent  from  the  original  programme.' 

"The  Board  thus,  according  to  its  own  state- 
ment, practically  retained  about  75  per  cent  of  a 
ship  construction  programme  which  had  been 
originally  conceived  under  the  stress  of  war,  and 
now  quite  consciously  devoted  itself  to  the  notion 
of  developing  a  Government-owned  merchant  ma- 
rine. .  .  .  The  failure  of  any  immediate  results  from 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  the  development  of 
gross  scandals  discovered  by  a  legislative  commit- 
tee of  investigation  during  the  winter  of  1920-21, 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  community  that  the 
Board  was  incompetent,  and  the  constant  and  an- 
noying attacks  made  upon  its  membership  and 
policy  in  Congress  (and  originating  with  legislators 
of  every  shade  of  political  opinion),  led  early  in 
the  Harding  Administration  (after  March  4,  1921) 
to  the  belief  that  a  complete  reorganisation  must 
be  effected.  One  result  was  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Shipping  Board  which  took  office  in  the 
summer  of  1921.  ...  At  this  time  current  losses 
were  enormous,  and  about  750  vessels  totalling 
some  5,000,000  tons  had  been  laid  up.  This  num- 
ber has  since  been  greatly  increased.  The  Board 
as  re-established  speedily  announced  the  intro- 
duction of  a  so-called  'business  policy'  which,  as 
it  has  gradually  worked  out,  has  included  the  fol- 
lowing main  elements: — i.  Selection  and  employ- 
ment of  well-known  ship  operating  men  at 
salaries  adequate  to  retain  their  services.  2.  Termi- 
nation so  far  as  possible  of  unprofitable  routes 
and  leases,  and  curtailment  of  excessive  expense 
of  administration  and  operation.  3.  Effort  to  dis- 
pose of  tonnage  to  private  buyers  at  going  rates. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  little  or  no  progress  was 
being  made  in  the  development  of  the  element  of 
this  policy  which  related  to  tonnage  disposal,  while 
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increasing  competition  with  foreign  fleets  was 
steadily  laying  up  more  and  more  American  ton- 
nage, and  that  which  remained  in  service  was 
running  at  an  increasing  loss,  the  Shipping  Board 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1921  definitely  committed 
itself  to  the  element  among  American  shipowners 
which  had  been  demanding  subsidy  payments.  .  .  . 
The  Board  urges  that  Congress  appropriate  an 
annual  sum  of  money  amounting  to  10  per  cent 
of  tariff  duties  and  estimated  to  amount  to  from 
$30,000,000  to  $35,000,000  per  annum,  appropri- 
ate tonnage  and  light  duties  estimated  to  amount 
to  $4,000,000  per  annum,  grant  exemption  from 
income  and  excess  profit  tax  to  shippers  who  use 
American  vessels,  under  certain  conditions,  in  an 
amount  equal  to,  say,  $6,000,000,  and  make  loans 
to  individuals  who  purchase  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels."— H.  P.  Willis,  American  shipping  policy  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  {Reconstruction 
in  Europe,  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial, 
May  18,  1922,  pp.  90-91). 

4.  Baltic  countries. — "The  great  economic  dis- 
trict which  finds  its  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
Baltic    has    undergone    drastic    changes    in    traffic 
owing  to  the  political  upheavals  resulting  from  the 
war.   .  .  .  The  war   brought  great  economic  pros- 
perity   to    the    Scandinavian    countries.     They    of- 
fered   opportunities    to    link    up    traffic    from    the 
Russian   Empire,   the   path   of   which   through   the 
Baltic  was  barred  by  the   German  fleet,  with  the 
ocean    and    the    Allied    countries;    on    the    other 
hand,  they  were   in   a  position  to   sell   their  agri- 
cultural   produce    for    high    prices    in    Germany. 
Their   shipping    was   also    able    to    reap   enormous 
profits  from  the  boom  in  freights.     The  economic 
reaction  after  the  war  affected  them  very  severely, 
and  brought  about  a  depression  of  which  the  con- 
sequences are  still  being  felt  and  the  end  of  which 
it   is  impossible   to   predict.     The    bold   dreams   of 
obtaining    economic    predominance    in    the    Baltic 
and  a   large  share   in  the  economic  reconstruction 
of   the   Baltic   countries   after    the    war    have   not 
come   true,   for  the   collapse    of   Russia   and   Ger- 
many was  too  complete   for  the  power  of  Scan- 
dinavian capital  to  be  able  to  remedy  it.    Sweden, 
whose  economic  system  even  before  the  war  had 
to  reckon  with  large  working  expenses  which  con- 
tinually   increased   during   the    war — a   fact  which 
found  striking   expression   in  the   abnormally  high 
exchange    rate    of    the    currency    after   the    war, — 
was  in   particular   condemned   to   a   large   adverse 
trade  balance.     One  consequence  of  this  has  been 
that    German-Scandinavian    shipping    has    experi- 
enced a  setback  since  the  war,  and  is  developing 
very  slowly.     It  is  true  that  there  is  further  rea- 
son  for  this.    The  losses  of  the   iron   industry  of 
Germany,  due  to  her  territorial  cessions,  have  re- 
sulted  in    a    diminished    consumption    of    Swedish 
iron   ore,   and   the    reduction    of   the   coal   output, 
coupled   with    the    German   coal   deliveries   to    the 
Allies,  has  led  to   the   complete  cessation   of   Ger- 
many's coal   export  to   Scandinavia,   which  during 
the   war  gave    Germany's   Baltic   shipping   exceed- 
ingly remunerative  employment.     For  the  rest,  an 
increased  export  is  looked  for  in  the  coming  year 
[1922-1923J    in   Sweden,    where   wages   have   been 
greatly  reduced.  ...  It  is  expected  that  the  com- 
ing  shipping   period   in   the    Baltic    will   show   in- 
creased  activity    in    many    directions — in    Swedish 
export,  in  Finnish,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  Rus- 
sian   trade.    The    development    of    Russian    trade, 
however,   is   confronted    by   many    obstacles,   such 
as  the  exhaustion  of  the  country  and  the  reduc- 
tion   of   the   funds    of   the    Russian    Government, 


which  on  the  one  hand  prevent  a  speedy  develop- 
ment of  production,  and  on  the  other  hand  will 
restrict  import  unless  private  financial  assistance 
is  obtained.  The  greatest  obstacle  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  frontiers  and 
the  confusion  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe." — 
B.  von  Huldermann,  Shipping  and  commerce  in 
the  Baltic  since  the  war  {Reconstruction  in  Eu- 
rope, Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  May  18, 
1922,  pp.  100,  102J. 

5.  Danube  countries. — "For  many  years  prior 
to  the  war  the  shipping  on  the  Danube  was  owned 
principally  by  Austro-Hungarian  companies,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  situation.  Jugo-Slavia  and  Ru- 
mania each  seized  and  condemned  as  prizes  of 
war  large  numbers  of  vessels  which  had  been 
utilised  by  the  Central  European  countries — who 
are  very  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
river  as  a  means  of  navigation — to  maintain  their 
armies  and  populations  during  the  war.  Beyond 
this,  however,  the  peace  treaties  provided  for  the 
redistribution  of  the  river  fleets  between  all  the 
riparian  States,  according  to  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  countries  concerned,  with  particular  regard 
to  their  shipping  traffic  during  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  war." — F.  Lewis,  Shipping  on  the  Dan- 
ube {Reconstruction  in  Europe,  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial,  May   18,   1922,  p.   109). 

6.  Black  sea  trade. — "War  and  revolution  have 
almost  annihilated  the  once  flourishing  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea.  There  is  no  longer  any  export 
worth  speaking  of.  Agricultural  products  were 
formerly  the  main  part  of  this  export,  but  agricul- 
ture can  now  barely  cover  home  requirements. 
Other  raw  materials  are  equally  taken  up  in  their 
entirety  for  home  consumption.  There  remain, 
generally  speaking,  no  goods  available  which  could 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  exchange  trade  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  need  for  foreign  products 
and  manufactures  is  far  greater  than  the  output 
of  home  production.  External  purchasing  power 
is  exhausted,  so  that  the  basic  conditions  for  a 
greater  volume  of  foreign  trade  are  wanting ;  this 
situation  is  accentuated  by  the  extremely  poor 
condition  of  the  means  of  transport  and  communi- 
cation. For  this  reason  the  traffic  in  the  ports  to- 
day is  insignificant.  Regular  traffic  virtually  does 
not  exist  or  occurs  only  at  long  intervals.  Every 
now  and  then  ships  enter  the  larger  ports,  Odessa, 
Novorossisk,  and  Batum,  and  on  the  basis  of 
treaties  concluded  with  the  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
missariat discharge  cargoes  of  essential  require- 
ments and  receive  in  exchange  products  liberated 
by  the  Governments  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  obtain  equivalent  exchange 
goods,  since  hitherto  the  dilatoriness  of  the  State 
commercial  organisation  has  prevented  the  goods 
from  being  collected.  In  many  cases  the  ships 
have  had  to  return  with  their  cargoes  unloaded.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  was  partly  sold  by 
the  counter-revolutionaries  in  1920,  and  the  rest 
is  out  of  working  condition.  At  the  moment  a 
meagre  service  is  maintained  by  foreign  shipping, 
the  flags  standing  in  about  the  same  relation  as 
before  the  war,  except  that  the  German  has  fallen 
out.  The  increased  participation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, whose  interests  are  centred  principally  upon 
the  East,  is  a  new  factor,  as  is  also  the  appear- 
ance in  larger  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  have 
succeeded  to  the  Austrian  heritage  in  Trieste,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  1921  have  maintained 
regular  shipping  connections  with  the  Black  Sea 
ports.  .  .  .  We  have  now  reached  the  turning 
point.    The  change  in  Russia's  economic  policy — 
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on  the  one  hand  the  concessions  policy  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  on  the  other  hand  its 
readiness  to  follow  up  the  reform  of  the  State 
monopoly  by  increasing  the  freedom  of  private 
exchange — opens  up  unexpected  possibilities  for 
the  South.  The  great  financiers  and  manufac- 
turers, especially  of  high  exchange  countries,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  invest  with  a  view  to  taking 
profits  at  a  distant  date  will  certainly  find  an 
unlimited  area  for  exploitation  in  the  South,  with 
its  abundance  of  natural  wealth.  The  preliminary 
task  of  reconstruction  proper,  however,  must  be 
to  begin  with  the  ports,  and  to  link  up,  mosaic- 
wise,  whatever  areas  fall  naturally  into  the  trade 
system  and  can  be  most  quickly  stimulated  to  pro- 
duction by  commerce." — G.  Heile,  Prospects  for 
the  resumption  of  commercial  shipping  in  the 
Black  sea  {Reconstruction  in  Europe,  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial,  May  i8,  1922,  pp.  112- 
114). 

(h)   United      States.  —  Reconstruction.       See 
U.S.A.:  1918-1920. 


XIII.     PRISONERS  AND  PRISONS 

(a)  Germany  and  Austria. — "The  German 
prison  camps  consisted  of  enclosures  surrounded  by 
a  barbed  wire  fence  about  ten  feet  high ;  in  some 
camps  a  single  fence,  in  others  an  extra  fence  about 
fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  outside  the  first  fence.  To 
be  caught  in  the  space  between  the  two  fences 
meant  death.  .  .  .  The  hutments  or  barracks,  were 
usually  built  of  wood,  one  story  high,  and  might 
be  of  any  length.  Beds  usually  consisted  of  bunks 
and  might  be  in  one  or  two  tiers.  [Insect  powder 
was  in  constant  demand  to  combat  the  vermin 
nuisance  which  existed  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
all  camps.]  There  were  usually  two  blankets  pro- 
vided for  each  prisoner.  Cooking  facilities  varied 
greatly  in  different  camps.  In  some  there  were 
fairly  well-equipped  kitchens;  in  others  each  pris- 
oner did  his  own  cooking  on  rough  portable  stoves. 
In  some  camps  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  any  fuel  with  which  to  cook,  and  in  a 
great  many  there  were  constant  complaints  about 
the  totally  inadequate  cooking  facilities  and  lack 
of  fuel.  Heating  was  by  means  of  stoves  and 
lighting  usually  by  electricity." — C.  P.  Dennett, 
Prisoners  of  the  Great  War,  p.  48. — Some  of  the 
prison  camps  in  Germany  were  beyond  all  question 
good,  as  for  instance  the  one  at  Gottingen,  in 
Hanover,  which  prisoners  called  "the  seashore  for 
prisoners,"  at  Miinster,  where  prisoners  were 
treated  as  soldiers,  and  Camp  Giistrow,  which  was 
vvell  organized.  In  the  majority  of  camps  life  was 
tolerable  for  the  men  whose  own  country  supplied 
them  with  food.  Some  of  the  camps  were  dis- 
tinctly bad.  In  this  last  category  come  such  camps 
as  Mannheim,  which  was  "very  dirty,"  Cassel,  "a 
bad  camp,"  where,  in  1915,  3,000  French  and  Rus- 
sian prisoners  died  of  typhus,  Wittenberg,  where 
there  was  also  a  bad  outbreak  of  typhus  which 
might  have  been  prevented.  Of  this  camp  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  says:  "With  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell, 
Jr.,  I  visited  the  camp.  Typhus  fever  seems  to  be 
continually  present  in  Russia.  It  is  carried  by  the 
body  louse  and  it  is  transmitted  from  one  person 
to  another.  Russian  soldiers  seem  to  carry  this 
disease  with  them  without  apparently  suffering 
from  it  much  themselves.  The  Russian  soldiers 
arriving  at  Wittenberg  were  not  properly  disin- 
fected and,  in  consequence,  typhus  fever  broke  out 
in  camp.  Several  British  medical  officers  were 
there   with  their   prisoners,   because,  by    the   pro- 


visions of  the  Hague  conventions,  captured  medical 
officers    may    be    kept    with    the    troops    of    their 
nation,    if    prisoners   have    need    of    their   services. 
These    medical    officers   protested    with    the    camp 
commander    against    the    herding    together    of    the 
French   and    British   prisoners   with    the    Russians, 
who,   as  I   have   said,   were  suffering  from  typhus 
fever.     But  the  camp  commander  said,  'You  will 
have   to   know  your  Allies;'   and   kept   all   of   his 
prisoners  together,  and   thus  as  surely  condemned 
to  death  a  number  of  French  and  British  prisoners 
of  war  as  though  he  had  stood  them  against  the 
wall   and    ordered    them   shot   by   a    firing   squad. 
Conditions  in  the  camp  during  the  period  of  this 
epidemic  were  frightful.    The  camp  was  practically 
deserted  by   the   Germans,  and  I   understand   that 
the   German   doctor  did  not  make  as  many  visits 
to    the   camp    as    the    situation    required.  .  .  .  The 
Germans  collected  all  the  soldier  prisoners  of  Irish 
nationality  in  one  camp  at  Limburg  not  far  from 
Frankfurt  a.  M.    These  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
them  to  join  the  German   army.     The   men   were 
well  treated  and  were  often  visited  by  Sir  Roger 
Casement  who,  working  with  the  German  author- 
ities,  tried   to   get   these   Irishmen   to   desert   their 
flag  and  join  the  Germans.     A  few  weaklings  were 
persuaded   by  Sir  Roger  who   finally   discontinued 
his    visits,    after    obtaining    about    thirty    recruits, 
because  the  remaining  Irishmen  chased  him  out  of 
the  camp." — J.  W.  Gerard,  My  four  years  in  Ger- 
many, pp.   172,   177. — "Of   all  work  to   which  the 
prisoners    of    war    in    Germany    were    driven,    the 
mines   were   justly   the   most   dreaded.     The   pris- 
oner  was   defenseless   against    men    who    had   him 
underground,   where   they   could   freely   indulge   in 
their  brutality  in  all  forms.     Then  there  were  the 
marshes,  where  men  stood  in  water  knee  deep  all 
day  long.  .  .  .  Working  Kommandos:   These   were 
the  working  parties  sent  out  from  the  main  camps. 
There  might  be  many  such  Kommandos  tributary 
to  a  camp,  and  they  might  consist  of  a  number  of 
men  or  only  one  man.     Single  men  might  be  sent 
out   to   work   on   a   farm,   or  in    a   small   factory, 
while  any  number  might  be  sent  to  various  larger 
factories,  or  on  large  farms,  or  into  coal,  salt,  or 
other  mines,   into  stone   quarries,   or   to   work   on 
the  highways  or  railways.     The  actual  place  where 
the   work   was  performed   was  usually   not   stated 
by  the  German  authorities,  and  the  right  of  neutral 
representatives   to    visit    and    inspect    these    Kom- 
mandos depended  entirely  upon  circumstances,  the 
German    military    authorities    taking    the    position 
that   to   freely   give   the   right    to   investigate    men 
on  Kommandos  might  admit  delegates  to  factories 
where   trade   secrets  could   be   secured.     The   men 
on  these  Kommandos  might  be  situated  many  miles 
from  the  parent  camp,  and  in  many  instances  they 
lived  under  guard  where  they  were  employed.     If 
the  working  Kommando  consisted  of  several  men, 
it  was  usually  under  the  surveillance  of  a  German 
non-commissioned  officer  called  a  'Feldwebel,'  who 
might,  or  might   not,  be   the  brutal  type   of  man. 
There  might  be  any   number  of   guards  according 
to   the   size   of   the   working   party.     The   greatest 
abuses  of  prisoners  have   occurred  on  these  Kom- 
mandos.    It  was  not  unusual  to  have  one  prisoner 
assigned  as  assistant  on  a  farm,  in  which  case  there 
was  no  guard.    The  prisoner,  however,  was  usually 
placed  in   a  section   of   the   country   where  it   was 
very    difficult    to    escape.      The    treatment    of    the 
prisoner    in    these    cases   depended    almost    entirely 
upon  the  condition   and   disposition   of  the   farmer 
to  whom  he  was  assigned.     These  working   Kom- 
mandos were  always  officially  attached  to  a  camp, 
and   all   mail  and   food   parcels  were  sent  to   the 
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main  camp  and  forwarded  from  there  to  the  places 
where   the   prisoners   were   emjjloyed.     It   was  not 
at   all   unusual    to   have   30,000,   40,000,   or   50,000 
prisoners  attached  to  a  given  camp,  while  the  report 
of   the   neutral   delci^ate   on   visiting   the   camp   re- 
vealed not  more  than  5,000  or  0,000  actually  in  the 
camp   at   the   time   of   the   visit,    the    others   being 
out  on  working  Kommandos.     In  September,  1917, 
there  were  approximately  600,000  prisoners  of  war, 
whose  address  was  given  as  Limburg  Camp.     An 
actual  inspection  of  the  camp  revealed   only  2,400 
men.     In   other  words,   5Q7,6oo   prisoners  attached 
to  the  camp  were  out  working,  and  many  of  them 
must   have   been   in   the   zone   of   the    armies.  .  .  . 
Reprisal    Camps    were    camps    in    which    prisoners 
were  placed  in  reprisal  for  some  presumed  offense 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  government.    The  prison- 
ers  who    were   sent    to    these   camps   were   usually 
perfectly    innocent    of    any    offense,    being    selected 
at   random  and  subjected  to  the  most  abominable 
conditions  for  real  or  supposed  offenses  with  which 
they  had  no  connection,  and  over  which  they  had 
no  control.     It  was  a  hideous  form  of  abuse,  well 
known  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  German  military 
authorities." — C.  P.  Dennett,  Prisoners  of  the  Great 
War,  pp.  6-9,  II. — ''On  January  24,  1917,  the  Ger- 
man Government  aflirmed  that  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  territories  occupied  by   German   troops  no 
British  prisoners  of  war  had  hitherto  been  detained 
for   any   considerable   time,   with   the  exception   of 
the    sick    and    wounded    undergoing    treatment    in 
hospitals,  and  the  prisoners  employed  in   the  hos- 
pital services.  ...  It   has  since   been   proved   that 
large    numbers    of    British    prisoners    had    at    that 
date  been   detained   for   months  at   work   immedi- 
ately  behind   the   German   lines  in   France   and  in 
Belgium.  .  .  .   [In  1918,  the  report  of  the  Younger 
Commission   stated]      'Furthermore,  at  the   end  of 
April,  191 7,  an  agreement  was  definitely  concluded 
between  the  British  and  German  Governments  that 
prisoners    of    war    should    not    on    either   side    be 
employed   within  30  kilometres  of   the  firing   line. 
Nevertheless  the  German  command  continued  with- 
out intermission  so  to  employ  their  British  prison- 
ers,  under   the   inhuman   conditions  stated   in   this 
report.    And  that  certainly  until  the  end  of  1917 — 
it  may  be  even  until  now — although  it  has  never 
even    been   suggested   by    the    German    authorities, 
so   far  as  the   Committee   are   aware,   that   the  30 
kilometres  limit  agreed  upon  has  not  been  scrupu- 
lously  observed   by   the   British   Command   in   the 
letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit.'  ...  To  add  to  the 
mental   misery    of   many   of   the    British   prisoners 
behind  the  German  lines,  they  have   been  cut  off 
from    their    homes    for    many    months,    sometimes 
altogether.  ...  As  the  report   puts  it:     'Added  to 
all   these   hardships,    it    was   the   total   absence    of 
parcels,  and   the   fact   that   letters  or   communica- 
tions from  friends  rarely  reached  them,  that  placed 
these   prisoners,   for  misery,   in   a   class  apart.  .  .  . 
Instances  are   on   record   where   the  very   existence 
of  some  of  them  was  undisclosed  by  their  captors 
for  many  months.     In  the  month  of  March,  1917, 
for  example,   a  body   of  these   prisoners  who  -had 
been  captured  as  long  before  as  August,  1916,  and 
had   been  kept   at   work   by   the    Germans   behind 
their  hnes  ever  since,   were   returned   to   a   parent 
camp  in  Germany  weak  and  emaciated.     On  arriv- 
ing there  they  found  a  number  of  their  own  names 
in   the    lists   of   missing    men    that    had    been   sent 
from    our    War    Office    through    Switzerland    and 
posted  in  the  camp.'     The   report  goes  on  to   ex- 
plain that  they  were  apparently  allowed  to  write 
postcards  and,  in  some  cases,  letters,  but  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  these  post- 


cards   and    letters,    for   some    reason    unexplained, 
never  reached  their  destination,  and  to  all  intents 
and   purposes  their   writers   remained   dead   to   the 
world." — Major-General  Sir  George  Aston,  For  all 
prisoners  and   captives    {Cornltill   Magazine,  July- 
Dec,     1918). — "In     order     to     clearly     understand 
some    of    the    difficulties    with    which    we    had    to 
contend    it     is    necessary     to    know     the    general 
method     of     handling     prisoners     of     war     when 
captured    by    the    German    military    forces.     They 
were   first   assembled   in   groups   and  searched   for 
papers    or    maps   and    individually    questioned    by 
the    German    military    intelligence    officers    in    an 
effort  to  obtain  from  them  information  of  military 
value.     All   sorts   of   methods   were   used   to    force 
such  information  from  the   prisoners,   intimidation 
and,  I  am  creditably  informed,  in  some  cases  ac- 
tual physical   violence   and  even   killing.   .   .   .  The 
military  information  to  be  obtained  from  prisoners 
was  regarded  as  so  important  that  night  raids  were 
constantly   made   for  the  sole   purpose   of   securing 
prisoners  for  the   military  information  they   might 
supply.     The   ordinary   markings   on   the   uniforms 
of    prisoners    taken    in    night    raids    might    supply 
information    as   to    company    and    regiment.     Fre- 
quently  a  prisoner  might   reveal  in   some   manner 
the   division    of   which   his    regiment   was   a   part . 
or  the  enemy  might  have  previously  obtained  the 
information   that   a   certain   company   or   regiment 
constituted   part   of   a   certain   division.     By   piec- 
ing  this  information   together,  in   which   the   Ger- 
mans were  very  expert,  they  could  determine  just 
what  forces  were  confronting  that  particular  sec- 
tion of   the   line.   .   .   .  They   installed   dictaphones 
and  even  had  spies  living  in  the  camps  among  the 
prisoners  for  this  purpose.     We  have  had  men  re- 
ported  as   prisoners   in   German   camps  who   were 
actually   with   their   companies,   the    German   spies 
obtaining  their  names  and  living  in  the  camps  as 
American   prisoners.     After   the   military   examina- 
tion   was   completed,   a    record   was   made    of   the 
men,    their    names,    addresses,    nearest    friend    or 
relative,    company    and   regiment,   date    and   place 
of    birth,    and    date   and    place    of    capture.     The 
prisoners    were    then    frequently    placed    at    work 
behind  the  enemy's  lines  and  often   under  fire  of 
their   own   guns.     This  labor   consisted   usually   of 
such    work    as    digging    trenches,    building    roads, 
barbed  wire  entanglements,  work  on  railroads,  etc., 
and  was  contrary  to  all  existing  agreements.    The 
prisoner's    stay    behind    the    lines    depended    upon 
the   amount   of   work   the    Germans   wished   done. 
During  this  period  the  prisoner  was  on  the  list  of 
missing    and    was    behind   an    impenetrable   screen 
where   it   was   impossible    to   get   in   contact   with 
him    or    obtain    any    information    regarding    him. 
This  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  deprivation  and 
suffering.     The  prisoner  was  usually  taken  in  bat- 
tle  and  had  only   the  clothes   on  his  back,  which 
were  frequently  muddy,  bloody,  and  torn.     If  he 
was   required  to   remain   in   these   clothes  without 
change  of  underwear  for  several  weeks,  and  with 
no    soap   or    towels,    he    inevitably    suffered.     The 
result  was  that   he   frequently  reached   quarantine 
camps    in    bad    condition.     He    was    detained    in 
quarantine  for  approximately  ten  davs.    His  cloth- 
ing was  disinfected  and  he   was  then  sent  to  the 
prison   camp   in   Germany   which   was  assigned   to 
the  army  corps  by  which  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Every  army  corps  had  its  own  prison  and  it  was 
the   plan   to  confine  there  the   prisoners  taken   by 
that    particular   corps.     Frequently    the    headquar- 
ters of  the  army  corps  would  be  located  some  dis- 
tance  from   the   prison    camp.     As   an   illustration 
of  how  this  method  worked,  prisoners  taken  by  the 
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17th  Army  Corps,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Danzig,  were  sent  to  Tuchel  Prison  in  Prussia. 
In  the  process  of  reaching  these  various  camps, 
the  men  would  frequently  pass  through  a  num- 
ber of  other  camps.  In  fact,  we  had  many  pris- 
oners who  had  passed  through  five  or  more 
camps  before  reaching  the  permanent  camp.  The 
transfer  of  these  prisoners  from  one  camp  to  an- 
other was  sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slow,  and 
caused  great  difficulty  in  getting  food  parcels  to 
the  men.  We  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  army 
corps  by  which  any  prisoner  had  been  captured, 
or  to  what  permanent  camp  he  would  be  sent. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  it  was  frequently 
the  case  that  a  prisoner  would  be  sent  to  a  camp 
where  we  never  had  any  prisoners  before,  and  in 


Spanish  Embassy  at  Berlin  for  a  concentration  of 
American  prisoners.  A  special  issue  was  made  of 
having  the  American  prisoners  transferred  from 
Tuchel  Prison  in  Prussia  to  a  point  nearer  Swit- 
zerland, as  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  food 
supplies  through  and  maintain  satisfactory  com- 
munication with  the  prison  camps  in  Prussia. 
These  efforts  were  finally  successful,  and  a  con- 
centration of  American  prisoners  was  obtained  in 
the  camp  of  Rastatt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
very  convenient  to  Switzerland,  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  organize  a  satisfactory  camp  committee, 
maintain  large  reserves  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
handle  the  entire  situation  in  a  satisfactor>'  man- 
ner. On  November  15,  1918,  there  were  actually 
2353  American  prisoners  in  the  camp  at  Rastatt, 
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some  cases  where  there  were  only  Russians  or 
Roumanians.  This  resulted  in  a  painful  delay  in 
getting  the  food  parcels  to  the  prisoners.  The 
parcels  would  be  sent  to  the  first  camp  to  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  assigned,  and  it  might  hap- 
pen that  before  the  package  reached  that  camp 
the  prisoner  had  been  sent  to  another  camp,  and 
in  this  way  the  food  parcel  might  follow  him  for 
a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks  before  finally  reach- 
ing him.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  overcome 
these  conditions  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
as  there  were  nineteen  different  army  corps  in 
'Germany  to  each  of  which  one  or  more  prison 
camps  were  assigned,  and  a  prisoner  might  be 
any  number  of  weeks  in  reaching  his  permanent 
camp. 

"All  of  these  difficulties  hnd  to  be  over- 
come by  constant  effort.  Continual  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  German  authorities  through  the 


out  of  a  total  of  3602  in  all  camps  in  Germany. 
This  was  four  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, and  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  American 
prisoners.  As  a  further  result  of  constant  efforts, 
I  obtained  a  concentration  of  the  American  army 
officers  at  the  prison  camps  at  Villingen,  Karlsruhe, 
and  Landshut,  at  which  camps  on  November  15, 
1918,  there  were  221  American  officers  out  of  a 
total  of  2go.  The  civilian  prisoners  were  concen- 
trated for  the  most  part  at  the  four  prison  camps 
of  Giistrow,  Holzmindcn,  Brandenburg,  and  Par- 
chim,  where  there  were  114  jirisoners  out  of  a 
total  of  144,  all  civilians.  Of  the  naval  prisoners, 
of  which  there  was  a  total  of  ten  sailors,  eight 
were  at  Brandenburg  and  one  each  at  Rastatt 
and  Villingen.  There  were  two  naval  officers, 
one  at  Stralsund  and  one  at  Villingen.  The  naval 
officer  at  Stralsund  was  in  the  company  of  four 
American  army  officers,  while  the  one  at  Villingen 
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was  with  170  American  army  officers.  ...  It  was 
the  practice  to  send  food  and  clothing  parcels 
to  every  American  prisoner,  whether  or  not  he 
.  .  .  [had  beenj  actually  lighting  with  the 
American  forces.  It  frequently  happened  that  an 
American  might  be  enlisted  with  the  French  or 
British  forces,  having  enUsted  before  America  en- 
tered the  war.  While  it  was  understood  that  each 
country  would  feed  the  soldier  prisoners  who  were 
enlisted  with  its  armies,  if  an  American  were 
taken  prisoner  we  fed  and  clothed  him  from 
our  storehouses  in  Switzerland  until  actually  as- 
sured in  writing  that  he  was  being  provided  for 
by  the  country  with  whose  troops  he  was  en- 
listed at  the  time  of  capture.  There  was  also  a 
large  number  of  Americans  attached  to,  but  not 
enlisted  with,  the  French  and  British  forces.  These 
men  were  treated  in  e-xactly  the  same  manner  as  if 
lighting  with  the  American  forces,  and  were  all 
provided  for  during  the  term  of  their  imprison- 
ment from  the  American  Red  Cross  supplies  at 
Berne. 

"While  the  English  and  French  had  excellent 
bureaus  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  their  prisoners 
of  war,  the  work  was  not  centralized  as  in  the 
case  of  the  American  prisoners.  The  relief  work 
of  the  French  was  divided  among  a  large  number 
of  different  societies,  each  of  which  was  respon- 
sible for  a  certain  number  of  prisoners.  They  re- 
quired all  prisoners  to  pay  for  their  food  parcels, 
as  previously  mentioned.  The  English  supplied 
only  bread  from  their  bureaus  in  Switzerland,  the 
other  food  parcels  being  sent  from  England  or 
Copenhagen. 

"The  Italian  Government  had  no  organized  re- 
lief for  its  prisoners  of  war.  While  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  was  no  official  statement  to  that  effect, 
it  was  the  general  attitude  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment that  the  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the 
first  battle  of  the  Piave  were  deserters,  which 
was  probably  mainly  true.  No  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  and  clothing,  and  as  a  result 
these  prisoners  suffered  great  hardships  in  both 
Austria  and  Germany.  In  Austria  a  great  many 
died  of  starvation.  Mr.  Ralph  Stewart  of  the  Red 
Cross  Commission  at  Berne  made  a  special  trip 
to  Italy  in  the  interest  of  the  Italian  prisoners 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Italian  Government 
to  agree  to  an  arrangement  for  the  relief  of  the 
Italian  prisoners.  The  armistice  was  signed,  how- 
ever, before  the  arrangement  became  operative. 
Thousands  of  repatriated  Italian  prisoners  passed 
through  Switzerland  by  way  of  Buchs,  at  which 
point  the  American  Red  Cross  maintained  a  can- 
teen service  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Worcester  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with 
necessary  food  and  clothing  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Swiss  border.  They  were  mostly  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  It  was  not  unusual  to  have  several 
dead  on  each  train.  The  pulse  of  the  men  was 
low,  indicating  starvation.  It  was  not  high,  as 
is  the  case  in  tuberculosis,  and  many  of  the 
men  who  were  repatriated  as  tubercular  were 
actually  dying  of  starvation  and  promptly  recov- 
ered when  given  nourishing  food.  I  have  photo- 
graphs of  Italian  prisoners  in  the  Austrian  and 
German  prison  camps  showing  men  dead  of  star- 
vation, and  others  on  the  verge  of  death.  The 
testimony  of  the  returning  prisoners  showed  that 
the  condition  of  the  Italians  in  the  German  prison 
camps  was  deplorable.  The  Allied  prisoners  did 
all  they  could  to  afford  them  relief  in  the  German 
camps,  sharing  their  food  parcels  with  them.  In 
Austria,   however,   there   were    few   Allied   prison- 


ers other  than  Italians  and  Serbians.  The  food 
conditions  there  were  bad  and  thousands  of  Ital- 
ian prisoners  in  the  Austrian  camps  died,  or  con- 
tracted incurable  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
as  a  result  of  starvation. 

"Serbian  prisoners  were  sent  ample  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing  by  the  Bureau  de  Secours  aux 
Prisonniers  de  Guerre,  Section  Serbe,  at  Berne. 
The  Serbian  Government  obtained  a  loan  of 
$1,000,000  each  for  three  months  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  pay  for  the  supplies  which 
were  purchased  and  shipped  to  Switzerland  from 
the  United  States  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
From  Switzerland,  the  supplies  were  shipped  to 
the  various  prison  camps  in  Austria.  Serbia  also 
provided  for  the  Montenegrin  prisoners." — C.  P. 
Dennett,   Prisoners   of  the   Great    War,  pp.  35-47. 

(b)  Great  Britain. — At  the  outset  of  the  war, 
the  government  in  England  set  up  a  bureau  known 
as  the  Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau.  The 
work  of  this  bureau  fell  into  five  main  divisions: 
(i)  It  kept  records  of  information  concerning  alien 
enemies  interned  as  prisoners  of  war,  whether  civil- 
ians or  captured  combatants,  and  in  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  British  empire  they  were  confined.  (2) 
It  received  from  all  the  hospitals  in  Great  Britain 
lists  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  and  weekly 
reports  of  serious  cases.  (3)  It  compiled  lists  of 
enemy  dead  found  within  the  British  lines,  and 
schedules  of  identification  marks  or  tokens  found 
were  forwarded  to  the  enemy  countries.  (4)  It 
received  from  the  front,  and  took  charge  of  all 
personal  effects  found  on  the  battle  field,  and  all 
property  of  prisoners  of  war  who  died,  (s)  It 
answered  all  enquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  the 
state  of  their  health,  and  all  enquiries  concerning 
the  enemy  dead.  It  also  took  charge  of  and  for- 
warded letters,  parcels,  and  gifts  of  money.  In 
other  words,  it  faithfully  carried  out  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Hague  and  Geneva  conventions  in 
regard  to  prisoners  of  war. — Based  on  R.  F.  Rox- 
burgh, Prisoners  of  War  Information  Btireau 
(pamphlet). — "At  the  beginning  of  August,  1914, 
when  ...  we  [Great  Britain]  were  just  as  unpre- 
pared for  receiving  prisoners  as  we  were  for  train- 
ing our  new  armies,  and  became  gradually  con- 
scious of  what  spies  in  our  very  midst  really  meant 
to  us,  we  had  to  intern  our  alien  residents  on  a 
very  large  scale  indeed.  ...  I  will  now  describe 
the  arrangements  we  make  for  our  own  prisoners 
of  war  and  interned  [written  in  1916].  They  are 
scattered  all  over  the  British  Isles — as  really  suit- 
able places  for  such  large  numbers  are  removed 
from  each  other — in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England,  and  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  where  conditions  are  particularly  healthy.  In 
some  places  an  almost  ideal  building  was  ready  to 
hand  at  once,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  Every  part  of  that  huge  building  is  fully 
occupied  though  not  overcrowded.  There  are  about 
2,500  civilians  interned  there,  while  there  is  accom- 
modation for  3,000;  and,  seeing  it  is  well  warmed, 
well  equipped  and  beautifully  decorated  in  every 
part,  with  spacious  grounds  overlooking  the  whole 
of  London,  one  could  hardly  wish,  if  to  be  interned 
at  all,  for  more  favorable  conditions.  The  large 
theatre  holding  1,200  people  is  available  for  enter- 
tainments during  the  week  and  for  services  on 
Sundays,  and  there  is  a  capital  band.  It  is  a  man's 
duty,  of  course,  to  see  how  he  can  best  use  his 
time,  and  many  of  the  men  when  I  was  there  last 
were  studying,  exercising,  following  up  some  manual 
occupation,  or  learning  languages.  There  are  other 
places  where,  though  the  buildings  are  not  so  large, 
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they  are  very  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  as  at 
Handforth,  where  the  camp  is  a  large  rubber  man- 
ufactory, which  had  just  been  completed  when  the 
war  broke  out,  but  not  been  used.  It  is  clean, 
well  warmed  and  spacious,  and  entirely  suitable 
for  its  purpose.  At  Donington  Hall,  again,  we 
have  an  admirable  'camp'  for  officers,  where  they 
have  every  convenience  they  can  reasonably  expect. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  they  have  'luxurious 
surroundings',  for  their  rooms  are  furnished  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible.  At  another  place,  Dor- 
chester, the  camp  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
temporary  huts  built  for  the  purpose,  and  it  seems 
perhaps  a  little  rough  compared  with  others  where 
there  are  large,  permanent  and  excellent  buildings; 
but,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  conditions  most 
nearly  approach  outdoor  life,  the  health  of  the  men 
is  excellent,  and  they  themselves  in  very  good 
spirits.  There  are  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men  there,  and  no  camp  is  more  satisfactory  or 
pleasant  to  visit.  We  follow  out  our  own  demo- 
cratic instincts  and  traditions  in  dealing  with  our 
prisoners,  and  allow  them  to  appoint  their  own 
'prefects',  or  foremen,  to  act  at  meals,  and  on  other 
occasions,  as  non-commisioned  officers,  and  all  are 
under  the  supreme  command  of  one  superior  offi- 
cial— German,  of  course — who  is  consulted  by  the 
Commandant,  and  usually  taken  with  him  on  his 
inspection,  and  deservedly  trusted  and  respected  by 
the  authorities  and  his  fellow-prisoners  alike.  We 
are  thus  hoping  indeed  to  be  able  to  send  back  our 
prisoners  with  some  experience  of  constitutional  rule 
and  authority  and  regard  for  it.  The  great  thing, 
of  course,  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  has 
been  to  find  the  men,  occupation  and  interest.  The 
social  work  is  therefore  of  a  very  important  char- 
acter, for  of  course  the  combatants,  except  officers, 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  books  or  appliances, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  civilians  are  poor.  The 
Y.  M.C.A.,  as  in  our  war  area  abroad  and  camps 
here,  have  full  scope  for  their  generous  activities, 
and  I  look  to  them  for  the  chief  help  I  need  in 
providing  their  'Huts'  when,  accommodation  is  in- 
sufficient for  services,  recreation  and  other  purposes, 
and  even  for  helping  me  in  meeting  some  of  the 
expenses  of  the  German  clergy.  The  Friends'  Emer- 
gency League,  which  has  done  such  splendid  work 
in  France  in  building  temporary  homes  and 
churches,  also  helps  us  in  providing  educational 
books  and  instruments,  and  important  contribu- 
tions are  made  for  the  same  purpose  from  private 
funds.  There  is  great  variety  in  religious  minis- 
trations. Roman  Catholic  clergy,  Lutheran  pas- 
tors and  laymen — these  are  excellent — Jewish  Rabbis 
and  clergy  of  our  own  and  of  the  Free  Churches, 
as  well  as  a  Salvation  Army  captain,  all  share  in 
this  important  work." — Bishop  Herbert  Bury,  Con- 
cerning prisoners  of  war  {Nineteenth  Century,  Apr., 
1916). — Many  complaints  of  the  treatment  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  in  England  having  been  received, 
the  American  ambassador  was  asked  to  have  the 
various  places  of  detention  inspected.  He  acceded 
to  the  request,  and  a  series  of  visits  was  made  in 
consequence  of  which  the  English  prisons  received 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  Conditions  were  found  to 
be  quite  as  good  as  in  the  British  prison  camps  in 
the  Orient  described  below. 

"The  Red  Cross  International  Committee,  at 
Geneva,  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  organised 
visits  to  the  camps  of  prisoners  of  war  and  of 
civilian  prisoners  in  the  various  belligerent  coun- 
tries. The  members  of  the  mission  sent  to  Egypt, 
MM.  Dr.  F.  Blanchod,  E.  Schoch,  and  F.  Thor- 
meyer,  had  already  inspected  camps  in  Germany, 
France,  Morocco   and  Russia.     They   may   be  al- 


lowed to  compare  the  treatment  of  the  Egyptian 
prisoners  with  what  they  had  seen  elsewhere.  We 
express  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  English  author- 
ities for  all  the  facilities  which  they  gave  us  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  mission.  We  will  now 
sum  up  the  whole  set  of  observations  made  by  us. 
We  visited  the  camps  of  Heliopolis,  Maadi,  the 
Citadel  of  Cairo,  Ras-el-Tin,  Sidi  Bishr,  and  the 
hospitals  of  Abbassiah  and  the  Egyptian  Red  Cross. 
The  camps  are  situated  in  healthy  localities,  and 
their  dimensions  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  popu- 
lation that  they  hold.  The  accommodation  seems 
to  us  exactly  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  country 
and  climate.  Whether  barracks  are  specially  con- 
structed for  the  prisoners,  or  stone  buildings  are 
adapted  to  their  use,  these  results  are  obtained. 
Ventilation  is  sufficient  everywhere.  Measures  of 
protection  against  the  cold,  so  difficult  to  render 
effective  in  other  countries,  are  unimportant  here, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Both  boarded 
and  beaten  earth  floors  are  kept  perfectly  clean. 
The  bedding  of  the  prisoners  of  war  (non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates)  is  composed  of  plaited 
rush  mats,  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to  use 
when  at  home.  These  mats  are  regularly  cleansed, 
and  replaced  as  they  wear  out.  The  officers,  civilian 
prisoners  and  sick  are  provided  with  iron  spring 
beds,  and  mattresses  generally  stuffed  with  vege- 
table fibre.  For  hospitals  and  officers,  pillows  and 
coverlets  are  also  supplied.  The  blankets  assigned 
to  each  prisoner  vary  from  3  to  5,  a  number  which 
we  have  never  seen  equalled  in  other  places.  As 
to  clothing,  the  military  authorities  furnish  the 
men  with  all  that  is  necessary:  2  pairs  of  drawers, 
2  flannel  shirts,  2  pairs  of  socks,  a  woollen  belt,  i 
neckerchief,  i  pair  of  trousers,  a  tunic  of  blue  cloth 
(or  beige)  and  a  cloak.  All  these  garments  are 
warm,  clean,  and  of  good  quality.  All  the  Turks 
wear  the  national  head-covering,  the  fez.  Decora- 
tions are  allowed  to  be  worn  unrestrictedly.  Owing 
to  the  date  of  our  visit  we  were  not  able  to  inspect 
the  summer  outfit,  but  the  prisoners  told  us  that 
in  the  hot  season  they  wore  blue  linen  suits.  The 
civilian  prisoners  whose  personal  belongings  were 
worn  out  received  a  complete  equipment.  The 
interned  civilians  were  decently  and  sufficiently 
clothed.  Officers  can  order  their  clothes  at  their 
own  expense  from  the  town  tailors.  .  .  .  All  neces- 
saries for  repairs  are  provided  by  the  camp  admin- 
istration. Everywhere  we  found  the  prisoners 
adequately  and  suitably  dressed.  No  external  mark 
shows  their  position  as  prisoners  of  war,  except  a 
metal  medallion  attached  to  the  tunic.  We  can 
assert  that  the  commissariat  of  the  Egyptian  pris- 
oners leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  fact  that 
the  prisoners  prepare  their  own  food  insures  them 
a  diet  suitable  to  their  tastes  and  customs.  The 
quantities  supplied  are  calculated  upon  a  very  lib- 
eral scale.  The  quality,  whether  of  bread,  meat 
or  vegetables,  is  excellent  and  constant.  The  offi- 
cers' mess  is  entrusted  to  private  contract.  They 
arrange  their  own  menu.  The  daily  board  is  very 
moderate.  Well-stocked  canteens  enable  them  to 
obtain  additions  at  prices  fixed  by  the  authorities. 
The  sick  in  hospital  have  a  regimen  suited  to  their 
condition  prescribed  by  the  doctors.  The  milk  pro- 
vided is  of  excellent  quality.  The  health  depart- 
ment is  remarkably  well  organised  everywhere. 
Drinking  water  and  water  for  washing  purposes 
are  equally  abundant.  There  is  an  ad  libitum  sup- 
ply for  douches  and  baths  in  every  camp.  The 
arrangements  for  laundering  linen  are  very  efficient. 
Each  camp  is  provided  with  a  disinfecting  furnace, 
linen  and  upper  garments  being  sterilised  once 
weekly.     There  are  no  vermin  anywhere.     Special 
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pains  are  taken  over  the  cleansing  of  prisoners 
newly  arrived  from  the  front.  The  result  of  these 
measures  and  of  the  system  of  vaccination  is  seen 
in  the  entire  freedom  of  the  camps  from  epidemics. 
Turki.'ih  or  English  latrines  are  sufficient  in  number, 
odourless,  and  reijularly  disinfected.  In  every  camp 
medical  attention  is  given  by  a  staff  of  first-class 
English  physicians,  assisted  by  Armenian  or  Syrian 
doctors;  hospital  orderlies  keep  the  quarters  in 
perfect  order.  The  infirmaries  are  spacious,  well 
lighted  .  .  .  [and  well  equippedl.  The  space  en- 
closed within  the  camps  permits  the  prisoners  to 
enjoy  walking  exercise  as  well  as  outdoor  games. 
The  English  military  authorities  have  not  sanc- 
tioned compulsory  work  for  prisoners.  Except  for 
sanitary  fatigue  duties,  prisoners  have  the  whole 
disposal  of  their  own  time.  The  numerous  com- 
plaints provoked  in  other  countries  by  forced  labour 
are  entirely  absent  among  the  Ottoman  prisoners 
in  Egypt.  '  Imaums  take  religious  charge,  and  the 
prisoners  have  full  liberty  to  carry  out  their  daily 
worship.  Correspondence  is  less  active  than  else- 
where owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  illiterate 
prisoners.  Letters  are  long  on  the  road  because 
of  the  great  distances  traversed.  The  censorship 
is  carried  out  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  gives  rise  to 
no  complaints.  Money  orders  sent  from  Turkey 
are  paid  in  full;  but  their  number,  as  well  as  that 
of  parcels,  is  restricted.  Assaults  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment are  totally  unknown  in  the  camps.  The 
only  disciplinary  penalty,  very  seldom  applied,  con- 
sists of  arrest  for  a  period  fixed  by  the  military 
authorities.  ...  To  sum  up,  our  conviction,  based 
upon  careful  investigations,  is  that  the  inspectors, 
commandants  and  officers  of  the  camps  treat  the 
prisoners  with  humanity  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  soften  their  lot.  .  .  .  Cairo,  J.^xu.^ry,  191 7. 
The  Delegates  of  the  Red  Cross  International  Com- 
mittee, X>R.  F.  BL.iWCHOD,  F.  TnORMEYER,  EM- 
MANUEL ScHOCH." — Turkish  prisoners  in  Egypt 
{pamphlet),  pp.  59-64- 

"In  the  course  of  three  months  we  visited  all  the 
camps  for  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  in  Egypt,  India 
and  Burma.  Nothing  was  kept  from  us.  We  had 
full  liberty  to  inspect  all  premises,  to  examine  reg- 
isters, and  to  obtain  all  useful  information.  We 
were  allowed  to  talk  with  the  prisoners  as  much 
as  we  liked,  either  through  an  interpreter  or  directly 
in  French,  German,  English  or  even  Russian.  After 
every  inspection  we  interviewed  representatives  of 
the  soldiers  and  of  the  officers.  The  camp  author- 
ities always  made  a  point  of  not  being  present,  so 
that  the  prisoners  might  have  full  liberty  to  lay 
their  complaint  before  us.  Prisoners  were  also 
permitted  to  send  us  letters  and  petitions.  We  can 
therefore  affirm  that  we  know  the  exact  position 
of  Turkish  prisoners  interned  in  British  camps. 
The  premises  occupied  by  the  prisoners  are  either 
buildings  normally  used  as  barracks  for  British  or 
native  troops,  or  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose. 
In  both  case  the  sanitation  is  excellent.  The  quar- 
ters and  bedding  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  .  .  . 
[The  rations  were  the  same  as  those  given  to  the 
British  troops.] 

"Complaints — not  to  call  them  demands — were 
most  numerous  in  civilian  camps  [where  German 
and  Austrian  civilians  were  interned].  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  people  who  have  lived  many 
years  in  India,  occupying  independent  and  in  many 
cases  distinguished  positions,  and  are  accustomed 
to  good  living,  find  it  very  hard  to  be  dragged 
away  from  their  business  and  reduced  to  a  con- 
fined and  monotonous  life.  Their  connections  are 
broken,  fheir  interests  suffer  and  in  many  cases 
future  prospects  are  more  or  less  prejudiced.    Most 


complaints  related  to  affairs  and  not  to  the  climate, 
to  which  everybody  is  accustomed  already.  The 
British  authorities  do  all  they  can  to  make  things 
h)etter  by  treating  the  prisoners  with  the  greatest 
possible  consideration.  Witness  the  fact  that  all 
the  request  which  we  laid  before  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  interned  were  promptly 
granted.  Many  of  the  interned  took  an  unpreju- 
diced view  of  the  situation  and  assured  us  that  in 
the  circumstances  they  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  consideration  shown  them  by  the  authorities. 
The  Delegates  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross:  (Signed)  Dr.  F.  Blanciiod,  F. 
TiiORMEYER,  Emmanuel  Schoch." — Reports  on 
British  prison-camps  in  India  and  Burma  (pam- 
phlet), pp.  61,  64. 

(c)  France. — "At  the  very  outset  of  the  World 
War  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  under- 
took the  task  of  looking  after  the  prisoners  of  war 
in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  etc.,  and  it  continued 
that  task  down  to  the  day  that  Germany's  conduct 
forced  America  to  abandon  its  neutrality  and  enter 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies,  i.e.,  down 
to  Sunday,  February  4,  191 7.  ...  It  will  be  well, 
.  .  .  for  the  world  to  know  that,  with  a  few  unim- 
portant exceptions,   the   Allies   .   .   .    [treated]    the 
war  prisoners  in   their  hands  humanely   and   .   .   . 
[strove]  to  make  their  condition  as  comfortable  as 
it   .   .   .    [could]   be  to   men   deprived  of   their  lib- 
erty.  .  .   .  There   are  two  kinds  of  war  prisoners, 
military  and  civil.     The  first  of  course  are  soldiers 
captured  in   battle;   the  second  class  comprises  all 
male  enemy  aliens  who  resided  in  France,  or  who 
happened  to  be  traveling  in  France  in  August,  1914. 
Camps   of   these   civilians   are   to   be   found   in   all 
parts  of  the  republic  from  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica in  the  south  to  the  bleak  islands  hi  the  north 
off  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore  describing  the  prisons  for  captured   Germans 
let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,  i.e.,  at  the  moment 
when  the  German  becomes  a  prisoner.     In  the  case 
of  civilians   that  moment  was  on  August  4,   1914- 
Of  course,  for  several  days  prior  to  that  date  Ger- 
many's action  was  a  foregone   conclusion,  so  that 
France  had  at  least  a  little  time  in  which  to  make 
her    preparations.      Within    a    dozen    hours    after 
Baron  von   Schoen   delivered   the  Kaiser's  message 
to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declar- 
ing war  and  demanding  his  passports,  the   French 
police  began  rounding  up  Germans  in  every  nook 
and    corner   of    the    republic.      At   first    there    was 
some  confusion  and  much  discomfort;  when,  with- 
out   an    hour's    notice,    a    government    feels    itself 
obliged  to  tear  thousands  of  men  from  their  homes, 
from    their   stores,    from    their   banks   and    offices, 
confusion  and  discomfort  are  inevitable.     And  it  is 
small  wonder  that  in   those  dreadful   August   days 
of  1 914  many  men  made  desperate  efforts  to  cross 
the  Pvrenees'  into   Spain    or  the   Rhine   into   Ger- 
many."   A  few   succeeded,   but   the  great   majority 
failed.  .  .  .  Having    arrested    all    the    Germans    in 
France  within  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days 
after  war  was  declared,  the  next  step  was  properly 
to   care   for  them.     And  this   task   was   facilitated 
because   of  the   great   number  of   vacant   convents 
and   monasteries   which    the   expulsion    of   the    re- 
ligious  orders  a   few  years  ago   left   in   the  hands 
of  the  French  government.     Usually  these  ancient 
monastery  buildings  are  perched  on  high  peaks  and 
the  life  led  in  them  by  the  motley  crowd  of  pris- 
oners, drawn  from  all  walks  of  Hfe  and  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  is  fully  as  interesting  as  the  life 
of  their  former  occupants  in  bygone  centuries.  .  .  . 
[Military  prisoners  were  first  sent  to  a  base  depot 
and  from  there]  to  wherever  labor  is  most  needed, 
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to  the  coal  mines  of  central  France,  to  towns  along 
the  Seine  where  ships  are  unloading,  to  the  vine- 
yards and  fields  of  all  parts  of  the  republic.  Once 
at  his  permanent  place  of  work,  Fritz'  life  down 
to  the  last  detail  is  governed  by  rules  agreed  on 
between  France  and  Germany ;  he  must  have  pre- 
cisely so  many  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  so  many 
grams  of  salt,  so  many  ounces  of  vegetables,  etc. 
A  written  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  articles 
he  is  entitled  to  have  is  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  where  every  prisoner  may  see  it.  Failure 
to  receive  his  proper  rations  is  at  once  made  the 
subject  of  a  complaint  by  the  prisoner  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  prison  camp,  who  seldom  fails 
to  remedy  the  matter.  However,  there  are  Com- 
mandants and  Commandants;  occasionally  where 
a  man  shot  all  to  pieces  and  with  a  case  of  bad 
nerves,  or  where  a  man  naturally  harsh  or  even 
cruel,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  prison  camp, 
■  unnecessary  and  illegal  hardships  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  Germans.  To  prevent  this,  or  at  least 
to  make  it  as  rare  an  exception  as  possible,  I  made 
frequent  and  unexpected  visits  to  prison  camps  in 
all  parts  of  France,  and  my  observations  were 
reported  to  Ambassador  Sharp  and  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  and  by  them 
to  Ambassador  Gerard  in  Berlin." — L.  Meri- 
wether, War  diary  of  a  diplomat,  pp.  x,  xi, 
xiv-xvii. 

(d)  Russia. — "At  first  in  Russia,  I  have  heard, 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  allowed  great  liberty  and 
lived  unguarded  in  Siberian  villages  where  they 
obtained  milk,  bread,  butter,  eggs  and  honey  at 
very  reasonable  rates.  As  the  war  went  on  they 
were  more  and  more  confined  to  barracks  and  there 
their  situation  was  sad  indeed.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son, it  is  dark  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  remains 
dark  until  ten  the  following  morning.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  see  the  Russian  prison  camps.  The  work 
carried  on  there  was  similar  to  that  carried  on  in 
the  German  camps  by  Mr.  Harte  and  his  band  of 
devoted  assistants." — J.  W.  Gerard,  My  four  years 
in  Germany,  p.  301. — In  1915,  strenuous  complaints 
were  made  by  the  German  authorities  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  German 
civilians  in  Russian  territory.  At  their  instance, 
the  United  States  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  took 
up  the  matter.  Officials  of  the  embassy  inspected 
the  prison  camps  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
and  made  a  series  of  reports  on  the  conditions 
which  they  found  there.  On  these  reports,  a 
memorandum  was  written,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Disquieting  news  regarding  the  condition  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  and  civil  persons  in  Rus- 
sia that  reached  Germany  made  it  seem  desirable, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  obtain 
reUable  information  about  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances. Steps  were  therefore  taken  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  officials  of  the  United  States 
Embassy,  charged  with  the  protection  of  German 
interests,  to  visit  the  camps  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  as  well  as  the  places  of  residence  of  the 
German  civilians  who  had  been  removed  to  the 
interior  of  Russia.  It  was  only  after  some  con- 
siderable time  that  the  agreement  of  the  Russian 
Government  was  obtained.  Even  now,  after  two 
years  of  war,  great  obstacles  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  American  delegates  in  visiting  the 
prisoners'  camps.  The  Russian  Government  evi- 
dently wishes  to  allow  official  personalities  as  little 
insight  as  possible  into  the  conditions  of  the 
camps.  The  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the 
officials  of  the  American  Embassy  .  .  .  unfortu- 
nately  confirm   the    unfavorable    conditions   men- 


tioned above.  The  reports  necessarily  disclose  in 
the  main  only  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  prisoners'  camps  and  in  the  places  where  the 
deported  civilians  have  been  ordered  to  reside,  but 
they  say  hardly  anything  about  the  sufferings  and 
privations  to  which  the  prisoners  were  exposed  dur- 
ing the  journey  in  numerous  cases  confirmed  by 
authentic  news.  .  .  .  They  also  afford  information 
concerning  only  a  limited  number  of  the  places 
and  camps  in  question,  for  the  officials  of  the 
American  Embassy  were  not  admitted  everywhere 
and  were  not  able,  in  consequence  of  the  restricted 
time  at  their  disposal,  to  visit  even  all  those  places 
accessible  to  them.  It  results  from  the  reports  on 
the  prisoners'  camps  that  these  have  been  partly 
established  in  districts  where  the  climate  is  un- 
favorable, or  even  positively  injurious.  .  .  .  The 
accommodation  is  often  wholly  insufficient.  A 
great  number  of  prisoners  are  lodged  in  rooms 
lacking  daylight  and  fresh  air.  .  .  .  The  rooms 
are  often  overcrowded  in  a  dangerously  unhealthy 
manner.  .  .  .  Against  spotted  fever  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  the  Russian  Government  is  abso- 
lutely helpless.  Mortality  amongst  the  prisoners 
is  consequently  terribly  high.  .  .  .  The  freedom  of 
movement  of  officers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
the  latter  are  treated  in  a  way  which  is  incom- 
patible with  their  dignity.  The  salary  due  to  them 
is  not  paid.  .  .  .  The  common  soldiers  are  not  paid 
for  their  hard  work.  The  means  of  communication 
of  the  prisoners  with  their  native  country  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Parcels  are  stolen.  The 
prisoners  are  exposed  to  ill  treatment  of  the  worst 
kind  at  the  hands  of  the  guards,  without  the  Rus- 
sian officers  ever  intervening  to  prevent  it.  At- 
tempts to  escape  result  in  permanent  imprisonment. 
The  reports  concerning  the  condition  of  the  de- 
ported German  civilians  leave  a  scarcely  less  gloomy 
impression;  more  especially  so  those  concerning  the 
people  deported  from  East  Prussia,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  women,  children  and  old  men,  and  who 
were  torn  from  their  homes  without  even  sufficient 
clothing  and  sent  far  away  to  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia. The  deported  persons  are  removed  without 
any  motive  from  one  place  to  another,  often  to 
distant  villages,  where  educated  people  especially 
suffer  severely  from  want  of  intellectual  distrac- 
tion. The  Russian  authorities  do  not  attend  either 
to  their  food  or  to  their  lodging;  no  material  help 
is  granted  them.  They  were  therefore  entirely 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  Germans  settled 
in  Russia  until  the  means  for  their  subsistence  pro- 
vided by  the  German _ Government  were  forthcom- 
ing and  could  be  distributed  among  them  through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Embassy  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Until  then  the  situation  of  the  destitute 
people  was  a  miserable  one.  In  some  places  the 
exiles  are  refused  all  possibility  of  work,  in  others 
they  are  forced  against  their  will  to  perform  hard 
labor.  They  are  exposed  without  any  means  of 
defence  to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  police  officials.  Those  prisoners  who, 
on  the  strength  of  the  agreements  arrived  at  with 
Russia,  have  the  right  to  leave  for  Germany  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  often  see  their  departure 
rendered  difficult  or  impossible  owing  to  the  fact 
of  their  passports  being  refused  them." — German 
memorandum  {1917)  on  reports  of  delegates  of 
the  embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  situation  of  the  German  pris- 
oners of  ivar  and  civil  persons  in  Russia,  191 S- 
IQ16. 

(e)  Turkey.  —  Conditions  in  Turkish  prison 
camps  were  never  good.  The  largest  number  of 
prisoners   taken   by   the   Turks  were   those   which 
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were  surrendered  at  Kut-el-Amara,  and  an  account 
of  their  treatment  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  war 
prisoners  in  Turkey  had  to  endure.  The  officers 
were  separated  from  the  men.  They  so  contrived, 
however,  that  eleven  medical  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  wait  in  Bagdad  until  the  main  column 
arrived.  By  the  time  they  reached  Bagdad  most 
of  the  men  had  been  robbed  of  almost  everything 
they  possessed,  and  weary,  hungry  and  half-naked, 
large  numbers  of  them  fell  sick  so  that  even  the 
Turks  could  not  force  them  to  proceed  without 
rest.  As  soon  as  possible,  however,  the  compara- 
tively sound  were  rapidly  drafted  northward,  from 
the  miserable  open  camp  in  an  unsheltered  enclosure 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  which  they  had  been 
lodged.  The  sick  lay  for  weeks  in  dirty,  over- 
crowded hospitals  where  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
excessively  high.  How  many  would  have  been 
saved  without  the  aid  which  was  given  by  the 
sisters  of  the  French  convent,  and  Brissell  the 
American  consul  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  consul 
continually  visited  hospitals  and  camps;  for  the 
latter  he  sent  a  daily  supply  of  sheep,  which  the 
prisoners  killed  and  cooked  for  themselves,  and  he 
made  purchases  of  all  kinds  on  behalf  of  the  British 
staff.  "Open  and  official  thanks  he  could  not  re- 
ceive, and  unhappily  he  died  before  they  became 
possible;  but  the  officers  were  able  to  thank  him 
in  private  and  to  record  the  prisoners'  great  debt 
to  him.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August 
negotiations  had  been  concluded  between  the 
British  and  Turkish  commanders  for  the  exchange 
of  the  medical  staff  and  the  sick  (officers  and  men, 
British  and  Indian)  who  were  still  in  the  city.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  after  many  delays,  twenty-two 
officers  and  323  men  embarked  by  river  for  the 
British  lines.  .  .  .  There  remains  to  be  told  what 
had  happened  to  the  main  mass  of  the  prisoners, 
those  who  had  been  judged  capable  of  the  journey 
up  country  and  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  Asia 
Minor.  Week  after  week,  through  June  and  July, 
parties  of  them  had  left  Bagdad,  following  the  route 
already  taken  by  their  officers.  They  had  been 
seen  leaving  the  city  camp  and  crowded  into  the 
railway  trucks  which  were  to  take  them  as  far  as 
Samarra,  the  railhead  (as  it  then  was)  some  seventy 
miles  up  the  river.  From  there  they  would  go 
afoot.  Their  state  of  preparation  for  a  march  of 
500  miles,  the  health  and  strength  and  equipment 
which  they  possessed  for  withstanding  one  of  the 
fiercest  summers  of  the  globe,  can  be  pictured  from 
what  has  been  described  already ;  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  oriental  care  to  which  they  were  entrusted 
is  as  easily  imagined.  The  officers  who  were  left 
in  Bagdad,  and  who  watched  them  depart,  could 
only  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  and  dread.  The  truth 
of  what  happened  has  only  very  gradually  become 
known,  and  in  all  its  details  it  will  never  be  known, 
for  those  who  could  tell  the  worst  are  long  ago 
dead.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  desert  journey 
rests  upon  those  responsible  for  it  as  a  crime  of 
the  kind  which  we  call  historic,  so  long  and  terri- 
ble was  the  torture  it  meant  for  thousands  of  help- 
less men.  .  .  .  [Three  thousand  of  the  men  were 
never  heard  of  again.  The  survivors  who  reached 
the  Mediterranean  were  set  to  work  on  the  Bagdad 
railway.  But  they  were  too  exhausted  for  the 
labor  required,  and  in  September  were  handed  back 
by  the  German  Railway  Construction  Co.  to  the 
Turkish  authorities,  who  thereupon  drove  1,000 
British  prisoners  and  some  Indians  through  the 
Taurus  mountains  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  men  were  sent  off  without  food,  unintention- 
ally it  is  true,  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
them  at  any  point  of  the  road.     Most  of  the  In- 


dians were  left  at  Ras  el  Ain,  the  rest  were  sent 
on  with  the  British.]  But  the  sick  and  exhausted 
stragglers  were  not  now  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 
There  were  charitable  Americans,  not  far  off,  who 
had  shown  the  most  active  kindness  to  the  prison- 
ers on  their  first  arrival  from  the  east,  and  who 
now  redoubled  their  efforts.  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  American  Consul  at  Mersina,  who 
made  urgent  appeals  to  the  military  authorities, 
all  the  sick  that  could  be  collected  were  brought 
to  the  hospitals  of  Adana,  and  in  particular  to  an 
American  college  at  Tarsus.  For  the  majority  it 
was  too  late;  it  is  said  that  of  several  hundred 
who  were  the  first  to  reach  these  two  places,  less 
than  half  survived.  But  whatever  was  possible 
was  done  for  these  men  by  American  ladies  and 
doctors,  whose  services  are  thankfully  remembered. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  services  was  not  the 
material  benefit,  timely  as  it  was,  but  the  less 
measurable  effects  of  sympathy  and  friendly  inter- 
est on  men  whose  sufferings  had  for  so  long  been 
watched  with  mere  nonchalance.  This  brings  us 
to  the  last  months  of  1916.  No  connected  nar- 
rative is  possible  from  this  point  for  the  prisoners 
were  now  gradually  dispersed  in  different  quarters, 
as  they  were  absorbed  into  the  chaotic  system  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Some,  the  more  fortunate, 
were  sent  to  act  as  orderlies  in  the  officers'  prison 
camps.  Those  who  survived  the  Taurus  march 
were  placed  at  Afion-Kara-Hissar,  Konia,  and  else- 
where. The  majority  as  they  became  fit  for  work, 
were  kept  upon  the  pressing  task  of  completing 
the  great  railway,  the  three  main  sectors  on  which 
they  were  employed  being  that  of  the  Taurus  tun- 
nels, that  of  the  Amanus  tunnels,  and  that  beyond 
Ras-el-Ain  to  the  east.  .  .  .  [There  were]  a  cer- 
tain number  (300  in  August,  191 7)  working  in  the 
region  of  Angora,  on  the  construction  of  a  light 
railway  from  that  place  to  Erzeroum,  while  others 
.  .  .  [were]  employed  on  work  of  different  kinds 
at  several  places  round  about  Constantinople.  .  .  . 
[Afion  was  the  worst  of  the  camps.  Here  there 
was  much  sickness.  Yet  though  two  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  British  Service  were  imprisoned  there, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  who,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  yards  only,  were  dying  like  flies.  In  the 
working  camps  the  men  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
well  treated  by  the  German  or  Austrian  engineer 
in  charge,  and  after  1916  matters  improved.  But 
neither  the  British  nor  the  Indians  received  suffi- 
cient food  or  clothing.]  The  wants  of  the  men 
were  again  and  again  met  by  the  watchful  energy 
of  the  American  consuls  at  Mersina  and  Aleppo, 
the  latter  taking  charge  in  particular,  as  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  of  the  desert  camps  to  the  east, 
at  Ras-el-Ain  and  beyond.  The  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal  were  spent  on  goods  01  all  sorts, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  stuff  to  buy. 
Resource  and  enterprise  were  needed  even  more 
than  money,  and  they  were  forthcoming.  At 
Aleppo,  for  example,  the  consul,  when  it  was  a 
question  (in  the  winter  of  1916-17)  of  sending 
clothing  to  the  many  hundreds  of  Indian  prisoners 
at  Ras-el-Ain,  had  first  to  provide  for  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  the  material;  all  of  which  work 
had  to  be  done,  moreover,  in  discreet  secrecy,  since 
the  authorities  were  by  way  of  commandeering  any 
such  goods  for  government  use.  Not  only  clothing, 
but  food  and  medicines  were  distributed,  perpetual 
troubles  of  transport  and  risks  of  theft  having  to 
be  met  and  defeated  every  time." — Report  on  the 
treatment  of  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Turkey 
{Great  Britain  Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  no.  24, 
1918,  pp.  9-13).     Turkey   was   the   only   country 
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which  consistently  refused  to  allow  its  prison  camps 
to  be  inspected. 

(f)  Internment  of  enemy  aliens. — "At  the  be- 
ginning   of    the    war,   the    problem    of   internment 
offered  many  difficulties  to  England,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    In  Germany, 
ahens  were  confined  in  barracks  deserted  by  troops, 
and  additions  were  built  to  the  barracks  to  hold 
the  increasing   numbers  of   prisoners.     Some  first- 
class  prisoners  were  interned  in  abandoned  places, 
castles    and    monasteries.      Aliens    in    Russia    were 
deported  to  Siberia  where  they  were  compelled  to 
provide   their   own    lodgings  and   accommodations, 
the  German  Government  making  an  allowance  of 
fifteen  rubles  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Germans.    England  devoted  such  places  [of  amuse- 
ment as  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Alexandra  palace] 
race-tracks,   and   a   variety   of   public   buildings  to 
accommodate     interned     prisoners.       France    .   .   . 
[used]   for  internment  purpose  many  of  the  mon- 
asteries and   seminaries   left   empty   by   the   Fran- 
ciscan Friars,  as  well  as  a  number  of  disused  fac- 
tory  buildings.     The   Hague    Convention   provides 
that  prisoners  may  be  employed  on  public  works 
not  harmful  to  their  own  nations  and  away  from 
the  theatres  of  war.     It   .   .   .    [was]    found  prac- 
tically impossible,  because  of  the  congested  condi- 
tions abroad,  to   occupy  prisoners  in  work  of  this 
nature.     In  Canada,  it  was  possible  to  place  large 
numbers  of  interned  prisoners  at  work  on  various 
Dominion   public   improvements,   such   as,   clearing 
of  land,  road  building  and  irrigation.     Many  pris- 
oners, after  a   period   of   detention,  when  popular 
hostility    toward    them   had    diminished,    were    re- 
leased    on     parole     under     adequate     supervision. 
Through   such   paroles   important   reductions   were 
made   possible   in   the   financial   burden    forced   on 
the   Canadian   Government  because   of  internment. 
In    addition,    prisoners    were    enabled    to    support 
themselves  and  their  families.    The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  succeeded  in  giving  protection  to  alien 
enemies,  prevented  acts  hostile  to  the  Government 
and    supplied    opportunities    for    prisoners    to    be 
economically  productive." — German  subjects  within 
our  gates   {Columbia  War  Papers  Series  no.  2). — 
"I  did  not  find  the  Germans  at  all  efficient  in  the 
handling  of  prisoners  of  war.     The  authority  was 
so  divided  that  it  was  hard  to   find  who  was  re- 
sponsible  for  any   given   bad   conditions.     For   in- 
stance, for  a  long  period  of  time  I  contended  with 
the  German  authorities  for  better  living  conditions 
at  the  civilian  camp  of  Ruhleben.     I  was  promised 
time  and  again  by  Colonel  Friedrich,  by  the  camp 
commander  and  by   the   Foreign   Office  that   these 
conditions  would  be  remedied.     In  that  camp  men 
of   education,   men   in   deHcate   health,   were   com- 
pelled to   sleep   and   Uve   six  in   a   box   stall  or  so 
closely  that  the   beds  touched  each   other  in   hay- 
lofts, the   outside   walls  of   which   were   only   four 
feet  high.     I  finally  almost  in  despair  wrote  iden- 
tical   personal    letters,    after    having   exhausted    all 
ordinary  diplomatic  steps,  to   General  Von  Kessel, 
Commander  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  to   the 
commander    of    the    corps    district    in    which    the 
Ruhleben  camp  was  situated,  and  to  the  Minister 
of  War;  and  the  only  result  was  that  each  of  the 
officers  addressed   claimed   that   he   had  been   per- 
sonally insulted  by  me  because  I  had  presumed  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  inhuman  conditions  under 
which  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  live  in  the 
Ruhleben  camp.     The  commander  of  this  civilian 
camp  of  Ruhleben  was  a  very  handsome  old  gentle- 
man, named  Count  Schwerin.     His  second  in  com- 
mand for  a  long  time  was  a  Baron  Taube.     Both 
of   these   officers   had   been   long   retired   from   the 


army  and  were  given  these  prison  commands  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  Both  of  them  were 
naturally  kind-hearted  but  curiously  sensitive  and 
not  always  of  even  temper.  On  the  whole  I  think 
that  they  sympathised  with  the  prisoners  and  did 
their  best  to  obtain  a  bettering  of  the  conditions 
of  their  confinement.  The  prisoners  organised 
themselves  in  their  various  barracks,  each  barrack 
having  a  captain  of  the  barrack,  and  captains  elect- 
ing one  of  their  number  as  a  camp  captain  or 
Obmann.  [In  Ruhleben  the  educated  prisoners 
undertook  to  teach  the  uneducated.  The  British 
Government  sent  over  a  camp  hbrary  of  over  5,000 
volumes,  and  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  erected  a 
reading  and  meeting  hall.  Athletic  grounds  and 
playing  fields  were  also  obtained  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  American  ambassador.  Food  and 
housing  were  the  worst  features.  The  German 
government  allowed  only  60  pfennigs  a  day  for 
food ;  but  this  amount  was  eked  out  by  a  gen- 
erous allowance  from  the  British  government.]" 
— J.  W.  Gerard,  My  jour  years  in  Germany,  p. 
176-177. 

(g)  Internment  in  Switzerland. — "By  the  agree- 
ment of  March  15  and  May  15,  1918,  between 
France  and  Germany  and  of  July  2,  igi7,  between 
England  and  Germany,  it  was  provided  that  pris- 
oners suffering  from  certain  diseases  or  incapaci- 
tated to  a  certain  degree  by  wounds  or  otherwise 
should  be  interned  in  Switzerland.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  interned  under  this  agreement  were  from 
northern  France  and  Belgium.  They  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  had  spent 
three  or  four  years  in  German  prison  camps.  In 
retreating  with  the  French  or  Belgian  armies  their 
families  had  been  left  behind  within  the  zone  of 
occupation  of  the  German  armies  where  they  too 
were  in  effect  prisoners.  All  communication  was  of 
course  interrupted  and  neither  knew  the  fate  of 
the  other.  ...  In  the  latter  part  of  191 7  an  ar- 
rangement was  effected  between  France  and  Ger- 
many by  which  civilians  in  occupied  territory  were 
permitted  to  pass  within  the  hnes  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  country  of  their  origin.  Under  this 
agreement  civilians  from  northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium, then  within  lines  of  the  German  armies,  were 
sent  into  France  to  the  number  of  1,300  daily.  Two 
trains  arrived  each  day  on  the  Swiss-German  fron- 
tier at  Basle,  and  passed  out  of  Switzerland  into 
France  at  Bouveret,  each  train  containing  650  old 
men,  women  and  children.  .  .  .  This  steady  stream 
of  human  wreckage  passing  through  Switzerland 
daily  for  months  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
incidents  of  the  war.  Every  phase  of  human  suf- 
fering and  emotion  was  there  depicted.  .  .  .  Harm- 
less, innocent  victims,  each  stamped  with  the  hot- 
rors  and  suffering  of  the  war,  up  to  July  i,  more 
than  200,000  of  these  had  passed  through  Switzer- 
land."— C.  P.  Dennett,  Prisoners  of  the  Great  War, 
pp.  14S-146,   ISO. 


XIV.     COSTS   OF   THE   WAR 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  in  a  volume  published  in  November.  iQig, 
presented  figures  and  statements  designed  to  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  World 
War  both  as  to  property  destroyed  and  the  many 
losses  due  to  the  great  destruction  of  human  life. 
The  author  is  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. 

(a)  Summary  of  direct  costs. — "It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  bring  together  the  final  figures  so  far  as 
they    can    be    ascertained    for    all    the    belligerent 
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countries  and  to  estimate  the  total  direct  cost  oi 
the  war.  It  will,  however,  probably  never  be 
possible  to  state  precisely  how  much  the  world 
has  spent  in  prosecuting  the  Great  World  War, 
since  the  break-up  of  states  like  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia  and  even  Germany,  and  the  limited  partici- 
pation of  countries  like  Brazil  and  Portugal  and 
some  of  the  smaller  belligerents,  have  made  it  all 
but  impossible  to  secure  complete  figures.  Even 
the  expenditures  of  the  principal  belligerents  are 
far  from  exact,  as  the  accounts  have  not  been 
closed  and  expenditures  are  still  being  made 
which  may  properly  be  credited  to  the  war  ac- 
count. But  in  such  a  gigantic  total  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  final  aggregate  cost  of  this  war,  no 
great  difference  will  be  made  if  some  of  the  smaller 
items  fail  of  exactness.  The  conclusions  of  this 
study  are  presented  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  which  it  is  believed  is  probably  as  exact 
as  can  be  made  at  this  time.  The  total  money 
costs  of  the  war  for  all  the  then  belligerents 
have  been  competently  estimated  by  the  Copen- 
hagen War  Study  Society  at  $18,785,000,000  for 
the  first  year  and  $33,065,000,000  for  the  second 
year.  For  the  third  year  the  costs  were  estimated 
by  another  authority  at  $39,247,goo,ooo,  giving  a 
total  for  the  three  years  of  $91,097,900,000.  The 
aggregate  gross  costs  of  the  first  three  years  were 
also  given  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  as  $89,721,- 
500,000.  As  these  totals  so  nearly  agree,  either 
may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Swiss  Bank  of 
Geneva,  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  cost  as  much 
as  the  other  three  together,  or  about  $90,000,- 
000,000,  so  that  by  August  i,  19 18,  the  four  years 
of  war  had  cost  the  world  $180,000,000,000.  The 
average  daily  expenditure  on  war  for  the  first 
four  years  was  $123,000,000;  during  the  year  1918 
it  rose  to  $244,000,000.  At  this  rate  the  war  was 
costing  more  than  $10,000,000  an  hour.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  worldwide  in- 
flation of  the  currency  which  was  taking  place 
immensely  increased  the  money  costs  of  the  war 
with  each  succeeding  year.  [See  also  Money  and 
b.anking:    Modern:    1913-1920.] 

"A  number  of  independent  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  total  cost  of  the  war  of  which  two 
or  three  may  be  cited.  A  'gross  total  of  $194,000,- 
000,000'  for  the  seven  major  belligerents  was  the 
estimate  of  a  widely  circulated  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  one  of  the  New  York  City  banks.  At 
a  conference  of  governors  and  mayors  at  the 
White  House  early  in  March,  1919,  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  presented  an  estimate  of  the  total 
money  costs  of  the  war  for  all  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  it,  apart  from  all  costs  of  damage  to 
property  and  devastation.  According  to  this  esti- 
mate, the  cost  was  $197,000,000,000.  The  most 
recent  estimate,  by  Edgar  Crammond,  the  well 
known  English  statistician,  placed  the  final  direct 
costs  of  the  war  at  $210,175,000,000  to  which  sum 
he  added  another  $50,000,000,000  as  the  indirect 
costs,  including  the  destruction  of  property,  loss 
of  ships  at  sea,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  these  various  estimates  are  comparable  or 
just  what  is  included  in  the  total.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  their  magnitude  that  they  represent 
gross  expenditures  without  any  allowance  for 
duplication  as  a  result  of  advances  by  one  belliger- 
ent to  another.  In  the  following  table  are  summed 
up  the  results  of  the  present  study,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  gross  costs  among  all  the  active 
belligerents  whose  expenditures  have  been  de- 
scribed: 


Advances 

(Jm.ss  to  Allies             Net  Cost 

United     States. $32,O8O,20(!,»C8  $9,455,014,125    $22,025,252,843 

Great    Britain..   44,029,011,808  8,095,000.000      35,3a4,000.000 
Rest   of  British 

Kmpire     4,493.813,072  4,493.813.072 

France   25,812, 7s2,800  1,547.200,000      24,312.782.800 

Itussia     22,593.950,000  22, 593. 950. (XX) 

Italy    12,413.998.000  12.413,998,000 

Other   Entente 

Allies    3,903,807,914  3,903.867.014 

Total    $145,387,690,622  $19,697,214,125  $125,690,476,497 

Germany   !^0, 150,000, 000    $2,375,000,000    $37,775,000,000 

Austria- 

llm-K-ary    ....  20.022.960.600  20.622.900,600 

Turkey    and 

Bulgaria    ....     2.245,200,000  2,245,200,000 

Total    $63,018,160,000    $2.375,OOC,0OO    $60,643,160,600 

Grand   total. $208,405,851,222  $22,072,214,125  $186,333,637,097 

"The  advances  made  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  to  their  allies 
amounted  to  $22,025,014,125.  If  these  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  outlay  the  net  money  cost 
of  the  war  is  found  to  be  $186,333,637,097.  In 
the  following  table  are  shown  the  advances,  dis- 
tributed by  countries: 

Advances    to    Allies 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 
By 


Made  to 
Great   Britain 

France    2,852 

Italy    1,591 


Russia 

Belgium     

Seriiia     

Roumania     

Greece    

Czecho-Slovaks 

Cuba     

Liberia   


United  States  Great  Britain  France  Germany 

..     4,316  

2,170 

2,065 

2,840 

435 

90 


187 
341 
27 
30 
43 
50 
10 
5 


Other  allies 
Dominions    . 


9,455 


240 
855 


8,695             1,547 
Austria-Turkey-Bulgaria     2,375 

"It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  figures  thus 
far  given  cover  only  the  direct  money  outlays 
of  the  countries  involved,  and  do  not  take  into 
account  the  indirect  costs,  such  as  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  depreciation  of  capital,  loss  of 
production,  interruption  to  trade,  and  similar 
items.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  direct  costs.  If  this 
estimate,  which  was  made  early  in  the  war  and 
is  undoubtedly  too  high,  be  accepted,  it  would 
bring  the  total  cost  to  all  the  belligerents  to 
about  $370,000,000,000.  And  in  this  staggering 
total  there  are  not  included  the  expenditures  or 
losses  of  neutral  nations,  which  have  been  very 
real  and  in  some  cases  very  serious,  nor  the  loss 
of  human  life,  nor  of  subsequent  burdens  such  as 
pensions  and  allowances.  An  effort  is  made  in 
the  following  pages  to  calculate  somewhat  care- 
fully these  difficult  and  indeterminate  indirect 
costs,  the  conclusion  of  which  shows  a  figure 
somewhat  less  than  Mr.  Crammond's  earlier  esti- 
mate. On  the  other  hand,  certain  deductions 
should  be  made  which  will  reduce  somewhat  the 
real  costs.  In  the  first  place,  not  all  of  the  war 
expenditure  is  pure  loss.  Some  expenditures  are 
simply  transferred  from  the  family  budget  to  that 
of  the  state.  Soldiers  are  fed,  clothed  and  housed 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  the  bill  is 
paid   out   of   taxes  or   loans.    Other  expenses  are 
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positively  productive,  such  as  the  building  of  rail-  First  Two   Years  of  Great  World  War — Loss  of  Life 
ways    or    merchant    vessels      And    in    the    second  country                            Dead       Wounded        invalids 
place,  It  IS  quite   obvious  that   a  partial  explana- 
tion of  the  ..costs  of  the  war  lies  in  the  deprecia-  ^^^"^^^^...V:/:/:.:     '^"(2      ^''iw!Z         '11',^ 
tion  of  the  money  unit.     Measured  in  dollars  the  Bulgaria   .....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'      25,'(XK)          eo'ooo          itilmo 

expenditures  were   mounting   steadily   and  rapidly.       England    205,000         512,000         154,000 

Measured  in  terms  of  service  and  commodities,  the  ^^ny-Wy.::::::::::::     S^      InS         eaS 

increase   was   much   less  rapid.     It   has   been   esti-       Italy  105,000         245,000  73,500 

mated  by   the   editor   of   the   Statist   that   the   net       Russia   1,498,000      3,S20,ooo      i,i46,ooo 

cost  of  the  war  to  the  belligerents  is  about  one-  ^^^^^^  •:::::;:::;::::::::  IL'Z     l^:Z     i&S 

halt    of   its   total   costs.     If   this   generalization   be  

accepted    as    correct    and    one-half    of    the    direct  Total    4,63i,500     11,245,300      3,373,700 

costs  be  subtracted,  there  is  left  as  the  real  eco- 
nomic cost  of  the  war  $244,000,000,000." — E.  L.  paUing  as  is  the  loss  of  Ufe  already  chronicled,  the 
Bogart,  Direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Great  figure  will  have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  include 
World  War  (Carnegie  endowment  for  International  those  first  reported  as  'prisoners  or  missing'  but 
Peace),  pp.  266-268. — See  also  Capitalism:  20th  whom  later  investigation  shows  to  have  been 
century:  Effect  of  World  War;  Germany:  1917;  killed.  So  efficient  were  the  deadly  engines  of 
1918:  Financial  and  economic  conditions;  1921  destruction  employed  in  the  Great  World  War 
(March-June);  U.S.A.:  iq2o  (December).  that  in  many  cases  men  were  literally  blown  to 
(b)  Summary  of  indirect  costs. — i.  Loss  of  atoms  and  later  recorded  as  missing.  From  official 
HUMAN  LIFE.— "The  loss  of  human  Hfe  and  the  reports  made  by  a  few  of  the  belligerent  countries, 
race  deterioration  resulting  from  war  are  the  most  it  is  thought  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
appalling  and  permanent  costs  of  the  war,  for  they  dead  who  now  appear  in  the  'missing'  category 
affect  not  merely  the  present,  but  are  traceable  would  be  about  50  per  cent.  In  England,  Mr. 
through  future  generations.  .  .  .  The  best  informa-  Bonar  Law,  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
tion  at  hand  gives  a  total  death  roll  for  all  bel-  on  casualties,  stated  that  about  60  per  cent  of 
ligerent  countries  of  approximately  10,000,000.  ...  the  missing  were  probably  dead;  the  corresponding 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  procure  information  suffi-  figure  for  Canada  is  56  per  cent;  for  France,  40 
ciently  accurate  and  detailed  to  permit  of  classi-  P^^  cent.  The  verification  of  the  50  per  cent  esti- 
fication  of  the  'wounded'  in  the  range  from  total  mate  is  borne  out  by  a  careful  checking  of  the 
disability  to  slight  injury.  .  .  .  Trench  fever,  gas-  known  'prisoners'  in  each  country  against  the 
slag,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  have  made  official  'prisoners  or  missing'  of  that  nationality 
complete  human  wrecks  of  a  vast  number  of  men,  held  by  the  enemy.  If,  therefore,  50  per  cent  of 
many  of  whom  are  not  necessarily  included  in  those  officially  listed  'prisoners  or  missing'  be  pre- 
'casualty'  lists.  It  will  probably  be  years,  pos-  sumed  to  be  dead,  a  total  death  toll  is  obtained 
sibly  generations,  before  the  full  cost  of  the  war  of  12,901,000." — Ibid.,  pp.  270-271. 
in  suffering  and  race  deterioration  can  be  prop-  ^i')  Casualties,  igi4-igi8. — Studies  analysed. — 
erly   measured." — Ibid.,  p.   269.  ''Official  returns  have  now  been  made  by  the  more 

2.  CoMP.ARisoN  WITH  LOSS  OF  LIFE  IN  19TH  CEN-  important  belligerents  as  to  casualties  suffered  dur- 
TURY  WARS. — "The  frightful  toll  in  human  life  in?  the  war.  Where  these  fail,  semi-official  esti- 
exacted  by  the  Great  World  War  can  be  better  mates  have  been  made  which  were  probably  not 
comprehended  if  this  be  compared  with  the  loss  far  from  the  truth.  In  the  following  table  these 
of  life  resulting  from  the  important  wars  of  the  official  and  semi-official  announcements  have  been 
nineteenth  century  [which  by  authoritative  studies  brought  together,  and  while  complete  accuracy 
has  been  estimated  at  a  total  of  4,449,300].  .  .  .  can  not  be  claimed  for  the  figures,  they  arc  prob- 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  recent  ably  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them, 
war  resulted  in  a  death  toll  almost  exactly  dou-  at  least  so  soon  after  the  event.  The  record  is  an 
ble  that  caused  by  all  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  appalling  one,  and  is  sufficiently  impressive  to  stand 
century  put  together.  The  first  two  years  of  the  by  itself  as  a  memorial  of  the  Great  World  War 
struggle  resulted  in  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  human  without  further  comment.     It  is  as  follows: 

life  relative  to  the  number  of  men  engaged.    This 

was  due  at  first  to  the  open  methods  of  warfare,  Casualties  of  the  Great  World  War,  19141918 

then  to  the  use  of  liquid  fire,  deadly  gases,  etc.,  to  Prisoners 

meet  which  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  lack  of  ade-  Known      Seriously  otherwise       or 

quate  protective  devices,  and  finally  a  lack  of  facili-  Country                     Dead       Wounded  Wounded    Missing 

ties  and  experience  to  cope  with  the  new  problems  United  states  —     107.2S4«        43,noo      i48.ono         4.912 

affecting  life  or  health,  which  was  overcome  in  the  ^Ze'"'!!'::'..::::  ^^S      ^J^   ^t^Z      4S 

later  years  of   the  war.  —Ibtd.,  pp.  269-270.  Russia    2,7r,2,nr>4     i.nno.noo   3,9.-^1.000   2,.wo;noo 

3.  Casualties  in    World    War. — Studies  ana-       it'i'.v    ^m.vo       .-)0o.ooo      4fi2,i9fi   i,;?.=;r,.ooo 

LYSED.-(i)    F/m    ^a    y.^...-"The    Copenhagen  ;^r:" ..::.■.:::.     '^'Z       ^Z      'fsZ      i^oZ 

bociety  for  the  Study  of  War  made  a  careful  in-       Ronmania    .■?39,n7       200,000        iin.ooo 

vestigation  of  the  cost  in  human  hfe  for  the  first       » (Jreece  is.noo         10,000        sn.ooo       45.000 

two  years,  basing  its  results  on  careful  computa-        » j^'jjf ''''     ^'^         '^•^"'"        ^--^  -^ 

tions  from  the  data  it  was  able  to  secure.     Subse-  '  ' 1 

quent    casualty    lists   have   demonstrated   the   con-  6,938,,519     3,437,740   8,516,497    4,653,522 

elusions  to   be   fairly   accurate,  so   thev   are  given 

„^    ^      „.■  r     ,  /■        ,      c       \u       "'V    ."'^  J  Gerinany    1,611,104      l.fiOO.OOO    2,183,143       772.522 

as  a  satisfactory  estimate   for  the  period  covered.  Austria  Hungary    .     911,000       8.-.o,(kio   2,1.^,000      443,ooo 

[See  top  of  next  column.]  Turk<>v    43(!,!r24        107.772      300,000      103,731 

"Accepting   this   estimate   as   correct,   it   appears       Bulgaria  101.224        300.000      852,399        in.S25 

that  nearly  half  of  the  dead  lost  their  lives  in  the  3,ofin.2,'i2     2.R57.772   5.4R">,.'i42    i.3:ot.078 

first   two   years   of   the   war.      In    view   of   the    much  Grand  Total   ..  9,998,771      6!295!512  14!o02!o39    5!983i600 

larger   numbers  of   men   involved  during   the  next  ,        «i     1 

two  years,  it  is  clear  that  the  relative  loss  of  life  .  i,,';';,,,^;;^'  •j,,,^,,,  ,t  ,,„„,,  ^„^  ;„   Expeditionary  Force, 

became  less  as  greater  experience  was  gained.   Ap-  •<  iioludeu  colonial  casualties  as  follows: 
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Caslalties    ok 


THE    GiiEAT    Would 
Continuid 


Force 


Dead 


Great    Britain:    Canada 00,383 

Australia  ..  64,8!K) 
New  Zealand  l(i,&t)0 
India    ^  bi),2M 

French  Colonials    42,uC'J 


Wah,     iyi41918— 

Prisoners 
or 
Wounded  Missing 

155,799  8,071 
158,199 

41,432  45 

4G,9t)9        

serious    15,(XX)  3,500 
otherwise    44,000 


"The  wounded  constitute  a  broad  group  which 
needs  further  classification  before  it  is  possible 
to  make  any  estimate  of  the  economic  burden 
which  their  condition  imposes  upon  society.  The 
total  number  of  killed  compares  with  the  total 
number  of  wounded  in  the  ratio  of  about  ten  to 
twenty-two — a  proportion  which  shows  that  in 
this  respect,  too,  the  Great  World  War  has  re- 
sulted in  a  larger  loss  of  life  than  any  previous 
recorded  war.  A  general  distinction  has  been 
made  between  those  seriously  wounded  or  invalided 
and  those  otherwise  wounded,  the  figures  for  the 
two  classes  being  given  as  approximately  6,000,000 
and  13,000,000,  respectively,  or  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two.  The  degree  of  helplessness 
of  the  wounded  determines  of  course  the  amount 
of  social  loss  involved,  and  this  can  not  be  clearly 
established  from  the  official  returns.  The  very 
carefully  compiled  returns  of  the  United  States 
army  show  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  combat 
wounded  are  fully  restored,  physically  and  func- 
tionally, and  that  approximately  5  per  cent  are 
partly  disabled,  but  capable  of  self-support;  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  being  seriously  injured. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  average,  as  life  saving 
devices  had  been  perfected  and  new  knowledge 
gained  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  by  which 
the  United  States  medical  staff  profited.  A  more 
typical  estimate  based  upon  actual  Russian  army 
hospital  experience  during  the  first  two  years  is 
given  by  the  Copenhagen  War  Study  Society, 
which  shows  the  following  results: 

Per  Cent. 

Normal  ability  restored  on  hospital  discharge.  44.5 

Ability    reduced,    restoration    partial 52.0 

Total   loss   of   working    ability 3.1 

Died  of  wounds 4 

"The  largest  class,  amounting  to  over  half,  con- 
sists of  those  whose  ability  has  been  reduced  but 
who  are  capable  of  partial  restoration.  Their  dis- 
abilities were  due  principally  to  loss  of  hands,  arms 
or  legs.  In  Germany  36.4  per  cent  of  this  group 
were  injured  in  their  hands  or  arms,  and  29.8  per 
cent  in  their  legs.  In  Russia  the  percentages  were 
51  and  35.7,  respectively,  for  these  two  classes  of 
injury.  If  the  Copenhagen  table  of  the  first  two 
years  be  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  and  if  the  further  assumption  be 
made  that  one-half  of  the  'prisoners  or  missing' 
are  actually  dead,  a  table  may  be  constructed  which 
will  show  the  loss  and  degree  of  disability  for  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  based  on  these  assump- 
tions: 

Actually  known  dead 9,998,771 

Presumed    deid    2,991,800 


Total     12,990,571  12.990,571 

Wounded:    Normality 

re<tored.44.5  per  cent  or    9,032,410 
Ability  re- 
duced    .  .52.  10,554,726 
Total    loss.  3.1  629,244 
Death  from 
wounds   .     .4  81,190 

20,297,551 


Total    casualties,    as   far   as   known 33,298,122." 
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— Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Direct  and  indirect  costs  of  war,  pp.  271-274. 

(iii)  Capitalized  value  oj  loss  of  life. — "To  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  human  lives  rlost  in  war 
and  to  include  the  capitalized  value  so  determined  in 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  war,  is  a  procedure  of 
doubtful  statistical  propriety.  But  as  the  losses 
from  this  source  are  enormous  and  the  most  real 
of  all  the  burdens  of  war,  it  seems  desirable  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  costs  involved  in  these 
losses.  Even  such  an  imperfect  estimate  may  con- 
vey to  the  mind  some  idea  of  the  loss  sustained, 
which  could  not  be  definitely  stated  in  any  other 
way.  Since  the  publication  by  Sir  William  Petty 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  his  Political  Arith- 
metic, various  interesting  attempts  have  been  made 
to  compute  the  value  of  'human  capital.'  Assum- 
ing that  the  mass  of  mankind  was,  like  land, 
worth  twenty  years'  purchase,  Petty  concluded  that 
the  capitalized  value  of  a  whole  people,  men, 
women  and  children  together,  was  about  $400 
per  capita.  Subsequent  writers  have  given  varying 
estimates  based  upon  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  persons  involved.  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  his 
study  on  The  Cost  of  tlie  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71,  estimated  the  value  of  the  human  lives 
lost  at  about  $3,000  per  capita,  but  did  not  in- 
clude this  item  in  his  final  cost.  Other  estimates 
of  per  capita  value  of  the  population  for  England 
have  been  $1,000  by  Professor  A.  Marshall;  $1,500 
by  Dr.  Farr;  and  $6,250  by  Professor  J.  S.  Nichol- 
son. But  the  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  latest 
effort  to  place  a  monetary  value  upon  human  Hfe, 
was  made  by  M.  Barriol,  a  French  actuary.  He 
estimated  the  average  social  value  of  an  individual 
in  the  six  leading  countries  to  be  as  follows: 

United  States  of  America $4,720 

England     4,140 

German     3,380 

France    2 ,900 

Austria-Hungary     2,720 

Russia    2 ,020 

"This  estimate  was  accepted  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  in 
an  article  on  'The  Waste  of  War'  and  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Crammond,  in  his  article  already  cited  on  'The 
Cost  of  the  War.'  But  as  it  included  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men,  it  is  certainly  a  question- 
able procedure  to  use  these  figures  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  losses  involved  in  the  destruction 
of  men  of  military  age,  in  the  very  prime  of  hfe, 
and  therefore  of  more  than  average  earning  power. 
However,  it  is  evident  from  this  very  fact  that 
these  figures  err  on  the  side  of  underestimation 
rather  than  of  exaggeration,  and  that  no  grave  error 
will  be  committed  in  using  them.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  if  a  capital  value  can  be 
assigned  to  human  beings,  this  value  would  today 
be  very  much  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war, 
owing  both  to  a  greater  scarcity  of  men  and  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  money  in  which  their  value 
is  stated.  Could  the  exact  nature  of  the  disabiH- 
ties  be  known,  the  insurable  values  of  the  great 
casualty  companies  would  afford  the  most  accurate 
basis  of  computation,  for  the  'price'  of  eye,  hand, 
arm,  finger,  or  leg  is  reduced  to  mathematical  terms 
by  them  as  a  result  of  years  of  experience.  The 
statutory  right  of  action  for  wrongful  death  in 
United  States  and  England  has  placed  a  maximum 
life  liability  of  $10,000,  and  more  recently  it  is 
reported  that  the  claims  for  damages  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  against  Germany  were  based 
on  a  valuation  of  $25,000  for  each  civilian  death. 
The   last   named   estimate   may,   however,    be    re- 
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garded  as  rather  in  the  nature  of  punitive  dam- 
ages and  may  be  omitted  from  further  considera- 
tion. If  the  other  estimates  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  computation  of  the  value  of  Hves  lost  during 
the  war,  and  of  disabilities  suffered,  assuming  that 
one-half  those  reported  as  'missing'  are  dead  and 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  wounded  are  half  in- 
capacitated the  following  table  of  monetary  loss 
may  be  arrived  at: 

Capitalized  Value  of  Loss  of  Life 

Known  dead,   9,998,771;   presumed  dead,  2,991,800 
Estimate: 


Numerical 

Toll    Valuation 


Total 


Barriol- 
United  Stai 
England, 
Germanj', 
France, 
Austria- 
Hungary, 
Russia, 
Belgium, 
Italy, 
Serbia, 
Roumania, 
Greece, 
Portugal, 
Japan, 
Turkey, 
Bulgaria, 


es,     109,740 

938,904 

1,997,365 

1,654,550 

1,132,500 
4,012,064 

272,000 

1,180,060 

757,343 

397,117 

37,500 

4,100 

301 

488,789 

106,637 

12,990,570 


$4,720    $517,972,800 

■    4,140  3,477,102,560 

3,380  6,751,093,700 

2,900  4,818,195,000 

2,720  3,080,400,000 

2,020  8,104,369,280 

2,900      796,800,000 

2,384,933,200 

1,530,832,860 

802,176,340 

2,020        75,750,000 

8,282,000 

608,020 

987,353,780 

215,406,740 

$33,551,276,280  $33,551,276,280 


Petty— $400    5,196,228,400 

Giffen— $3,000    38,971,713,000 

Marshall— $1,000     12,990,571,000 

Farr— Jl,500   19,485,856,500 

Nicholson— $6,250    81,191,068,750 

Legal— $10,000  129,905,710,000 


Average    $45,898,917,700 

"To  the  losses  from  death  or  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  weapons  of   the   enemy   there  must   be  added 
those  resulting  from  disease  and  pestilence,  priva- 
tion,   hardship,    physical    exhaustion,    and    similar 
causes.     During  the  Napoleonic  War  loss  from  dis- 
ease was  said  to  be  seven  times  as  great  as  that 
from  gunfire,  but  during  the  recent  war  this  ratio 
was  certainly  not  maintained,  due  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  greater  efficiency  of  destructive  weapons,  and 
on   the   other   to   improvement   in   medical   science 
and  hygiene.     A  new  horror  was  added  to  the  re- 
cent war  by  the  introduction,  as  a  dominant  wea- 
pon, of  deadly  gases  by  the  Germans  and  their  use 
in   retaliation   by  other   belligerents.      The  perma- 
nent effects  of  the  gases  are  not  yet  determined,  al- 
though at  the  present  time  an  investigation  made 
in  Canadian  hospitals  to  which  victims  of  the  1915 
attacks  were  taken,  warrants  the  discouraging  con- 
clusion   that   mustard   gas   affects   the   eyes   of    72 
per   cent   of    its   victims,   and   seems   to    terminate 
fatally  in  over  75   per  cent  of  the  cases.     Trench 
fever,  now  known  to  be  caused  by  vermin  of  the 
trenches,   is   said    to    injure    the    hearing    of   those 
afflicted,  and  medical  experts  are  still  finding  new 
developments  in   the  course  of  its  run.     Statistics 
have  been  gathered  covering  certain  group  studies 
of  trench  fever  as  it  affects  the  heart:   these  show 
that  in   some   groups  as  many   as   20  per  cent   of 
the  sufferers  have  been  discharged  as  permanently 
unfit.     Shell  shock  has   been  another  development 
of  the  recent  war,  producing  derangement   of  the 
nervous  system  of  its  victims,  resulting  in  hysteria 
and  in  extreme  cases  in  insanity.     The  permanent 
effects  of  shell  shock  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
termined,   but    are    being    carefully    studied.      An- 
other disease   which  did  not  originate  in  the  war, 
but  has  been  terribly  aggravated  by  it,  is  tubercu- 
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losis.     It  will  probably  be  going  too  far  to  ascribe 
all   cases   of   this   disease   in   the   army    or   among 
civilians  directly  to  war,  or  to  the  privations  in- 
duced by  war,  but  there  is  no  question  of  its  fear- 
ful spread  in  all  the  European  countries  during  the 
past  four  years.     It  is  reported  that  of  the  2,437,- 
450    German   soldiers   in   hospitals   at   the   end   of 
June,  1916,  some  750,000  were  suffering  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  600,000  from  heart  and  nerve 
diseases,  and  500,000  from  intestinal  diseases.    Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  war  over  86,000  men  were 
dismissed  from  the  French  army  as  physically  unfit 
through    tuberculosis.      It    should   be    remembered 
too,  that  this  tuberculosis  developed  in  that  period 
in  the  army,  among  men  who  had  stood  tests  for 
physical  fitness  upon  entry.     Allied  with  this,  and 
even    more    directly    attributable    to    the    trench 
method   of    warfare,   was   the   spread    of   cerebro- 
spinal fever  in  the  British  army  in  1915,  the  sur- 
vivors of  which  are  reported  for  the  most  part  as 
complete  physical  wrecks.     These  various  types  of 
invalidism    are    included    among    the    casualties   in 
each  country  only  in  cases  where  they  had  so  far 
developed  as  to  put  the  sufferer  out  of  the  fighting 
ranks.  .  .  .  Another  aspect  of  the  subject  of  mor- 
tality due  to  war  and  one  which  has  been  painfully 
evident   in   the   recent   conflict,  is   that   of   an   in- 
crease in  the  death  rate  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  the  belligerent  states.    This  has  been  veri- 
fied in  past   wars   but  it   remained  for  the   Great 
World  War  to  establish  a   new   record  in   this  as 
in   so    many    other    aspects.     Among    soldiers    the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  caused  most  of  the  deaths. 
The   ravages  of   epidemic   diseases  are  far  greater 
among  the  civil  population  than  in  the  armies,  the 
members  of  which  are  on  the  whole  better  fed  and 
cared  for  than   those   in   civil   life.     No   complete 
statement  of  the  loss  of  life  among  the  civil  popu- 
lations of  the  belligerent  countries  attributable  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly   to   war  can   be  given   at   this 
time.    Official  statistical  reports  are  lacking  in  many 
cases,   and   in    others    the   social    upheavals   which 
have  taken  place  have  prevented  the  compilation 
or  publication  of  the  data  presumably  gathered.    In 
the  following   brief   survey   there   are   brought  to- 
gether such  official  and  semi-official  reports  as  are 
available.     Foremost   in   the   toll    which   it   levied 
on  civilian  life  stands  the  Spanish  influenza  of  1918. 
While  the  exact  underlying  cause  of  this  disease  is 
still   in    doubt,   the    responsibility   for   it   has   gen- 
erally  been  fastened   on  the  war.     Complete  data 
are    not    yet    available,   but    the   total    number   of 
deaths  from  this  cause  is  known  to  have  exceeded 
six  million.    It  is  said  to  have  had  1,250,000  victims 
in  the  United  States  alone,  of  which  30,000  deaths 
occurred  in  the  army  at  home  during  1918.     Next 
to  this  in  loss  of  life  stood  the  massacres  of  Ar- 
menians, Syrians,  Jews,  and  Greeks.     Of  the  two 
million  Armenians  dwelling  in  Turkev,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  half  perished.    [See  also  Armenia: 
19151     Another  authority  reported:    'For  a  whole 
month   corpses   were    observed    floating   down    the 
River  Euphrates  hideously  mutilated.    The  prisons 
at  Biredjik  are  filled  regularly  everv  dav  and  emp- 
tied every  night  into  the  Euphrates.'    According  to 
the   Italian    Consul   at    Trebizond,   the   whole   Ar- 
menian population  of  that  town,  numbering  from 
eight  to  ten  thou.sand,  was  destroyed  in  one  after- 
noon.   The  total  number  of  these  four  nationalities 
which  perished  during  and  as  a  result  of  the  war 
has   been   estimated   at    four   million    lives   by   the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Re- 
lief.    In   the  Balkans  there   was  a  similar  loss  of 
life.     War,  famine,  disease,  and  starvation  exacted 
a    toll   estimated   at    over   800,000   in    Roumania," 
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which  would  yive  the  highest  percentage  ol   mor- 
tahty  in  any  country.     Eariy  in   1919,  it   was  re- 
ported that  the  census  talien  in  the  new  Bulgarian 
temtOiy  showed  that  tne  maie  population  ol  xuace- 
donia  had  been  reduced  Iroui  175,000  to  42,500;  ol 
Ih.ace   iroin   494,000   to   225,000;    whue   in   ivius- 
tapna    Pasha    oniy    4,000    luan-S    were    lelt    out    oi 
33,000.      bcrbian    and    Austrian    civilians,    due    to 
tamine,    'spotted    typhus,'    privation,    and    disease, 
paid  a  death  toil  oi  nearly   1,000,000  lives.     The 
last  available   figures  for   Russia  give  the   popula- 
tion  of   Russia   in   January,   1914,   as    i75.i37,«oo. 
The    normal    rate    of    growth    would    have    added 
about   10,000,000  lives  to   this  number  during   the 
next  live  years,  so  that  normally  the  population  in 
January,  1919,  should  have  numbered  185,000,000. 
The  best  estimate,  however,  shows  that  the  popu- 
lation   was   probably    not   more   than    180,000,000. 
The  deaths  among  the   civilian   population,  in  ex- 
cess of  normal — in  other  words,  those  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the    war — have    been    estimated    at    appro.\imately 
2,000,000.     This  estimate  does  not  include  Siberia 
and  Finland,  where  the  effects  of  the  war  were  but 
slightly  felt,  owing  on  the  one  hand  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  conflict,  and  on  the  other 
to    their   predominantly    agricultural    and   pastoral 
character.      The    direct    military    losses    of    Russia 
have  been  officially  stated  as  2,762,064,  giving  total 
deaths   in    excess    of    normal    of    nearly    5,000,000, 
which  agrees  with  the  estimated  loss  in  population 
referred  to  above.   In  view  of  the  reports  which  have 
come  out  of  Russia  and  Poland  this  estimate  must 
be   regarded   as  a  distinctly  conservative   one.     In 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,   it   was   stated   of    Poland:      'One-third    of   a 
generation,  the  youngest,  has  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  due  to  famine,  pestilence  and  starvation.'   At 
the  end  of  the  war,  an  American  travelhng  through 
Poland  found  that  children  under  six  years  of  age 
had   practically    all   perished    from   starvation.     A 
similar  record  obtained  for  the  invaded  districts  of 
France.     During   the   German   occupation  of  Lille, 
the  death  rate  in  that  city  increased  from  a  nor- 
mal of  19. 1  per  thousand  in  1913,  to  27.7  in  1915, 
and  415    (41.5?)    in  1918,  owing  largely  to  tuber- 
culosis   and    epidemics.      After    the    hberation    of 
Lille,  an  examination  of  the  children  of  that  city 
showed  their  development  to   have   been   arrested, 
and   about   20,000   children   to    be    classed   as   'de- 
generate'  as   a   result   of   insufficient   or   bad   food, 
disease,  and  malnutrition.     From  Germany  similar 
reports  have   come   of   great   devitalization   in   the 
civilian  population  due  to  malnutrition  and  insuffi- 
cient food,  which  has  resulted  in  tuberculosis,  in- 
testinal diseases,  and  other  ailments.     The  loss  of 
life  due   to   these  various  factors   during   the  war 
has  been  placed  at  812,296.     The  same  source  re- 
ports  that  tuberculosis  had  increased  50  per  cent 
in   children   under   five   years   of   age,   and   75   per 
cent  among  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.    On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  life  among 
the  civilian  population  of  Belgium,  in  spite  of  hor- 
rors of  invasion,  was  relatively  slight,  having  been 
estimated  at  about  30,000  during  the  period  of  the 
war.     Most  of  these  deaths  were  inflicted  by  the 
invading  army,'  starvation  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  work  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commis- 
sion.    The  losses  among  neutral  seamen,  fishermen 
in   mined  waters,  civilian   population   in   air  raids 
and  invaded  districts,  and  the  civilian  population 
of   belligerents  on  the  high  seas,  are  probably   in 
excess  of  100,000  lives.    In  conclusion  it  may  fairly 
be  estimated  that  the  loss  of  civilian  life  due  di- 
tectly  to  war  or  to  causes  induced  by  war  equals, 
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if  indeed  it  does  not  exceed,  that  suffered  by  the 
armies  in  the  held.     In  view  of  the  facts  cited,  such 
an  estimate  must  be  regarded  as  conservative.    And 
yet   this  does  not   take  into   accouiu  tne  appaumg 
eUects,   some    ot    them    unquestionably    pennancnt, 
of   war,  laiiiine,  pesiuence,  and  disease  on  tne  jul- 
leie.s  who  did  not  die.   .Years,  and  pernaps  gen- 
erations,  win   be   required   belore   thiS  sacmice   01 
hie   can    be   made   good,  and   the   populations   re- 
stored to  normal.    It  has  been  estimated  that  to  re- 
place  the   numbers   lost   by   war   casualties  in   the 
male  population  between  20  and  44  years  of  age, 
will   require   ten    years   for    the    United   Kingdom, 
twelve   years   for   Germany,   thirty-eight   years  for 
Italy,  and  sixty-six  years  for  France.    The  decrease 
in   births   during   the   period   of   the   war   down  to 
the  end  of   1917  is  stated  to  have  been  500,000  in 
the  United  Kingdom;   i,ioo,cJoo  in  Austria;   1,500,- 
000  in  Hungary;   2,600,000  in  Germany,  and  &i3,- 
000  in  the  uninvaded  districts  of  France.     But  not 
merely  is  there  a  retardation  in  the  growth  of  the 
population;  there  results  also  a  race  deterioration. 
The   physically   tit   are   withdrawn   from   civil   life 
and  exposed  to  special  danger  from  death  and  dis- 
ease,   while    the   perpetuation    of    the    race   is    left 
to  those  rejected  for  military  service  by  reasons  of 
disease,  infirmity,  or  lack  of  stature.    This  distinc- 
tion was  not  so  important  in   the  recent  war,  as 
almost  the  whole  male  population  between  22  and 
44  years  of  age   was  drafted  into   service,   but  in 
some  respects  this  made  the  repercussion  of  disease 
on  the  rest  of  the  population  all  the  more  serious. 
The  men   who   are  drafted  into   the   army   are  of 
especial    importance    to    the    preservation    of    the 
racial    integrity    of    the    population    by    reason    of 
their  age,  vigor  and  physical  fitness.     This  group, 
in  the  first  place —  '.  .  .  is  composed  exclusively  of 
men,  its  removal  thus  tending  to  disturb  the  sex 
equilibrium  of  the  population  and  to  prevent  nor- 
mal and  advantageous  sexual  selection.    Next,  these 
men   are   both  all   of   the  age  of   greatest   life  ex- 
pectancy, after  reaching  maturity,  and  of  greatest 
sexual  vigour  and  fecundity.    Finally,  they  are  men 
none  of  whom  fall  below,  and  most  of  whom  ex- 
ceed, a  certain  standard  of  physical  vigor  and  free- 
dom from  infirmity  and  disease.     And  for  each  of 
these  m.en  so  removed  from  the  general  population, 
at  least  one  other  man,  falling   below  this  stand- 
ard, has  been  retained  in  the  civil  population.    All 
this  is,   in   effect,   the   establishment   of   a  kind   of 
selection,  a  military  selection,  whereby  a  most  de- 
sirable element  of  the  population  is  restrained  from 
contributing  its  full  and  its  particularly  important 
influence    in    the   determination,   through   heredity, 
of  the  racial  standard  of  the  population.'     In  the 
preceding  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to  place 
a  money  value  on  the  army  losses  of  the  belliger- 
ents.    If   it   be   assumed   that   civilian   losses   were 
equal   in   number    to    those   resulting   from    actual 
warfare,  which   were  valued  at  $33,551,000,000,  it 
would  not  be  improper  to  add  as  much  again  for 
the  capitalized  value  of  civilian  life  lost  during  the 
war.     Although  many  of  these  were  children  and 
old  persons,  instead  of  men  in   the  prime  of  hfe, 
this  fact  is  offset  by  the  conservative  character  of 
the  numerical  estimate.     Granting  the  propriety  of 
placing   a   capital   value   on   human   life,  the   total 
amount   of   losses,  both   civil  and  military,  on  the 
basis  of  M.  Barriol's  computation,  which  includes 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men,  may  then  beset 
down  as  $67,000,000,000." — E.  L.  Bogart,  Direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  the  Great    World  War   (Carnegie 
endowment  for  International  Peace),  pp.   274-284. 
4.     Loss   OF  PROPERTY. — "It  Is   a   relief   to   turn 
from  the  tabulation  of  the  loss  of  human  life  to 
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that  of  property,  for  serious  as  this  has  been,  it  vader,  the  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  machine 
does  not  involve  the  same  elements  of  suffering  shops,  foundries,  and  other  industrial  plants  were 
and  anguish.  From  a  purely  statistical  standpoint,  stripped  of  their  machinery  and  supplies.  Over 
however,  the  attempt  to  determine  property  losses  1,200,000  acres  of  valuable  forests  were  laid  waste, 
is  the  least  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult.  The  total  destruction  in  France  was  placed  at  $13,- 
The  destruction  and  devastation  in  the  invaded  000,000,000  by  M.  Dubois,  of  the  Committee  on 
areas  of  Belgium,  France,  Russian  Poland,  Rou-  Budget,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  December, 
mania,  Serbia,  Italy,  and  parts  of  Austria  are  prob-  1918.  On  the  other  hand,  Franz  Sigel,  president 
ably  incapable  of  exact  determination  and  it  may  of  the  Friends  of  German  Democracy,  estimated  it 
well  be  doubted  if  the  exact  losses  will  ever  be  at  $6,219,088,000.  Perhaps  the  average  of  these 
known.  Estimates  vary  now  by  many  millions,  two  opposing  estimates,  in  round  numbers  about 
and  some  factors  seem  to  defy  any  accurate  com-  $10,000,000,000,  will  give  as  close  an  approxima- 
putation.  Agricultural  experts  seriously  doubt  tion  to  the  truth  as  is  likely  to  be  secured  at  the 
whether  the  vast  areas  of  Belgium  and  France  present  time.  [See  also  above:  XL  Devastation: 
which  have  been  churned  and  riddled  by  trenches  b;  c;  XII.  Reconstruction:  a.]  While  Russia  is 
and  shell  holes,  and  saturated  with  noxious  gases,  an  agricultural  country  and  did  not  suffer  the  same 
chemicals,  liquid  fire,  and  other  substances  which  losses  as  those  to  which  Belgium  and  France  were 
destroy  the  productive  properties  of  the  soil,  can  subjected,  the  property  damage  was  serious  and 
be  made  fertile  for  many  years  to  come.  Only  may  be  estimated  at  $1,250,000,000.  The  destruc- 
the  most  intensive  culture  made  the  great  crops  tion  in  Poland,  where  rich  mine  shafts  were  de- 
possible  before  the  war,  and  it  well  may  be  that  stroked,  crops  burned,  bridges  ruined,  railroads  cut, 
'grass  will  not  grow  where  the  foot  of  Attila  has  foodstuffs  taken,  machinery  broken  or  confiscated, 
trod.'  Should  time  confirm  this  hypothesis,  the  with  Kovno,  Courland,  Vilna  and  Grodno  looted  if 
loss  will  hot  be  measurable.  Belgium  covered  12,-  not  destroyed,  has  been  placed  at  $1,500,000,000. 
000  square  miles,  and,  with  its  population  of  In  Serbia  the  destruction  was  systematic  and  thor- 
7,423,784,  was  the  most  densely  inhabited  country  ough.  Public  buildings,  libraries,  schools,  churches, 
in  Europe.  Practically  the  whole  area  save  a  strip  dwellings,  railroads,  all  went  down  before  the  ap- 
along  the  west  coast  was  invaded ;  crops  were  proaching  vandals.  The  property  damage  in  Serbia, 
taken,  factories  denuded  of  machinery,  mines  Albania  and  Montenegro  has  been  estimated  at 
worked  and  in  retreat  destroyed;  cotton  spindles  $2,000,000,000.  Property  destruction  in  East  Prus- 
confiscated  or  destroyed,  and  pillage  or  wanton  sia,  Austria  and  Ukraine  may  be  placed  at  $1,- 
destruction  systematically  carried  out.  During  the  000,000,000.  Italy  was  invaded  in  the  north — her 
German  occupation  heavy  levies  were  made  upon  most  vulnerable  spot.  In  northern  Italy  lies  her 
the  towns  and  communes,  and  in  addition  to  these,  best  agricultural  land,  which  in  1913  produced  half 
fines  and  seizures  were  imposed,  in  all  amount-  of  all  her  products,  and  which  supports  44  per  cent 
ing  to  about  $2,000,000,000.  The  total  property  of  her  total  population  and  64  per  cent  of  all 
losses  inflicted  upon  Belgium  have  been  estimated  her  industrial  workers.  The  1917  invasion  cov- 
at  between  $6,755,000,000  and  $7,600,000,000;  the  ered  the  territory  up  to  the  Piave  and  Brenta 
bill  presented  by  Belgium  to  the  Peace  Confer-  rivers.  This  damage  has  been  estimated  at  $2,- 
ence  Committee  on  Reparations  was  between  $7,-  710,000,000.  The  invasion  and  seizure  in  Rou- 
000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000.  A  fair  estimate  of  mania  of  the  vast  wheat  stores  and  oil  fields,  the 
the  property  loss  to  Belgium  would  therefore  seem  property  destruction,  and  other  devastation,  caused 
to  be  about  $7,000,000,000.  Equally  systematic  losses  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000.  The  property 
was  the  destruction  in  the  invaded  districts  of  damage  throughout  the  British  Empire  may  be 
France  which  comprised  eleven  of  the  most  pros-  placed  at  about  $1,750,000,000.  The  property  de- 
perous  departments.  There  fell  into  the  hands  of  struction  in  Germany  as  a  result  mostly  of  air 
the  Germans  2,554  communes  with  a  population  of  raids  can  scarcely  have  been  less  than  in  Great 
nearly  4,000,000.  About  8,000  square  miles  of  the  Britain,  and  may  be  set  down  at  $1,750,000,000."' — 
agricultural    lands    were    laid    waste,    and    500,000  Ibid.,  pp.  284-287. 

buildings   damaged,   of   which    250,000   were   com-  5.      Property    loss. — The    property    losses    are 

pletely  destroyed.     In  over  500  of  these  communes  summarized   in   the   following    table: 

the  ruins  will  have  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  to  r,  ^  ■ 

permit   of    reconstruction ;    this   is    true    of    Arras,        'Belgmm     $7,000,000,000 

Albert,  Compeigne,   Rheims,  Hazcbrouck,  and   Be-         France    10,000,000,000 

thume.     The  devastation  is  only  a  little  less  com-         Russia    1,250,000,000 

plete  in  Amiens,  Clermont,  Beauvais,  Seniis,  Eper-         Poland    1,500,000,000 

>nay,  Chalons,  Bar-le-Duc,  Toul,  and  Nancv      It  is         Serbia,  Albania,  Montenegro 2,000,000,000 

reported  that  nearly  1,500  schools,  1,200  churches,  East  Prussia,  Austria,  Ukraine....     1,000,000.000 

377    public    buildings,    and    over    1,000    industrial         ^^^^y     ■  : 2,710,000,000 

plants     were     completely     destroyed.       Railroads,         Roumania    i  ,000,000,00c 

bridges,    power    plants,   and    other   public    utilities         British    Empire    1,750,000,000 

were  systematically  put  out  of  business.     The  loss         Germany    1,750,000,000 

to  agriculture  was  very  great.     It  is  impossible  to  ";;                          „ 

determine  the  extent  to  which  the  productive  prop-  $29,960,000,000 

crtics  of  the  soil  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  loss  — Ibid.,  p.  287. 

of   agricultural   implements   alone    is   estimated    at  6.      Loss    of    merchant    shipping. — "Shipping 

$2,000,000,000.      In    addition    to    this,    cattle    and  losses  during  the  war  have  been  carefully  reported 

stocks   of    material   and   crops   were   taken   or   de-  and    official    statements    have    from    time    to    time 

stroyed.     Fruit  trees  were  cut  down  and  the  for-  been  given  out.     The  British  .Admiralty  office  has 

ests    utilized.      The    destruction    of    France's    coal  i)ul)lished  accurate  statistics  on  the  losses  of  liritish 

mines  in  the  Valenciennes  basin  during  the  retreat  and   allied   and    neutral    tonnage;    hut    that   of   the 

of   the    Germans   is   well    known.     The   same    pro-  Central  Powers  is  le;^s  exact,  as  official  announce- 

ccdure  was  followed  in  the  iron  industrial  sections  mcnts  are  either  lacking  or  else  confuse  seized  and 

of  Bricy  and  Longwy  and  Mcuthc  et-Mosclle.    The  interned  with  sunk  tonnage.    .As  seized  .iiul  interned 

textile  industries  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  in-  vessels  do  not  represent  a  loss,  but  merely  a  trans- 
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fer  of  possession,  these  should  not  bi-  counted   in  as   thousands   of   dollars  a   ton,   such   an   estimate 

estimating   the   property   losses   resulting   from   the  must   be   regarded  as  very   conservative.     In   fact, 

war.     The  actual  losses,  based  on   official  returns,  the  high   freight  and  insurance  rates  kept  all   but 

are  given  in  the  following  table:  valuable    cargo    from    being   shipped,   so    that    the 

average  value  must  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  been 

Gnoss    ToNNACK    OF    SEA.io,^.,.    Meiuhant    Vessels    Lost  -^    higher    than    $250    per    ton,    without    taking 

ArursT  1,   1914-NovEMBEn  11,   1918  ^      r  .l     1  •   u            ■            u-   l               -i    j    1      • 

account  of  the  higher  prices  which  prevailed  during 

Countries            Total     Kneiiiy  Action   Marine  Risk  the    latter   part   of   the   war.      It    has  further   been 

Would  Total..   15,398,392       13,007,650      2,390,742  estimated  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  car- 

— r;,„  „,„        ,  „  „    „,      — 1777:  ried  cargo.   At  $250  a  ton,  this  gives  a  total  cargo 

Allies  AND  Neutiials  15,027,718       12.743,674       2,284,044  i„^.  „f  c,  c«„  ^^-,  ^^^     tk„  <„♦.!.     ,„„       „i        \. 

, L_ .    __I___!___      _i__l__  loss  01  $3,800,000,000.    Ihe  total  tonnage  and  cargo 

United  States 825,417           394,658         430,759  loss  together  therefore  amounted  to  $6,800,000,000. 

Great  Britain    ...     8,899,659        7.7.56.659      1,143,000  Other  estimates  have  placed  this  loss  at  $6,904,92 2,- 

Other  countries    ■■      5,302,642          4,592,357           710,285  ^^^^   ^^j   ^^   $7,500,OO0,000."-E.    L.    Bogart,   Direct 

Norway    1,177,001  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Great  World  War  (Carnegie 

Italy    840,333  endowment  jor  International  Peace),  pp.   288-291. 

Denmark 24o'860  7-     ^^^^   ^^   PRODUCTION.— "In   addition   to   the 

Sweden    .......                            200^829  direct  money  outlay  and  the  losses  resulting   from 

Greece  345,516  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  property,  there 

H^lia^d 203'l90  '^    another    indirect    cost    which    must    be    chron- 

Spain     ..'.".'...'.'                            167,865  icled ;  this  is  the  loss  of  production  suffered  by  the 

Portugal   93,136  belligerent  nations  during  the  war  period.     In  the 

Belgium    120*176  ^^^^  ^^  '-'^'^  wrongs  the  law  measures  the  damage 

Brazil    '.......'.                              25^464  as  'the  amount  which  will  place   the  aggrieved  in 

Argentine    4,275  the  same  situation   he  would  now   be  in  had  the 

Uruguay    wig  tort  not  been  committed.'    A  similar  standard  may 

Roumania   . . . . .                                3,973  be  applied  to  war  costs  of  this  character.     In  the 

Persia    7.58  days  of   national  duels  the  item   classified  as  'loss 

Enemy  Copntries..  370,674  263,970  106,698  ^^  production'  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  num- 
Germany  273.605  187,340  86,265  ber  of  men  withdrawn  from  industry  and  main- 
Austria"  ...!...! !         35!599            15,160           20,433  tained  under  arms;  the  period  of  their  withdrawal 

Turkey    61,470  .^^^    ^^^^    determined,    and    their    usual    and    or- 

(iT,,      T,  .^.  ,       „.  J        J         4.    1     u-   .,:„„  i^o^oc  dinary  production   in  terms  of  money  was  rauiti- 
"The  British,  allied  and  neutral  shipping  losses,  [i.^V  the  number,  and  the  result  held  to  be  the 
by  quarters,  are  shown  in  the  following  official  re-  t'^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  production.    But  in  such  a  titanic  con- 
turns  of  the  British  Admiralty  Office.  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j^^^  ^^ 

Allied  and  computation   can   not   be   applied.     The   war   was 

Period                  British       Neutral       Total  ^^^gj^^  ^^^  merely  by   the   armies  in   the  field;   it 

1914:  August   and  September     314,000       85,947        399,947  ^^^  carried  On  by   whole  nations,   most  of  whose 

4th    quarter 154, /28        120,688          .i»l,41b  .-                    j-      _           r    1     ,,      uu    „   « 

1915:  1st    quarter 215,905      104,542        320,447  workers  were  Withdrawn  from  useful  wealth  pro- 

2nd  quarter 223,676      156,743        380,419  duction,  and   mobilized  in   the  production   of   war 

3rd    quarter ?^^,^!?      H-'oo!        ^o^'^^q  materials  for  destructive  ends.     Munitions  workers 

4th    quarter 307,139        18(,234          494, 3i3  1            j      i- 

1916:  1st    quarter 325;237      198,958        524,195  Were  as  far  removed   from   normal  production   as 

2nd  quarter 270,690      251,599       522,289  were  the  men  Called  to  the  colors.     That  this  was 

3rd   quarter ^?i'?2o      IV.'^^     ^  i^q'Siq  SO  regarded  by  those  in  military  authority  is  seen 

4th    quarter 617,563        541,780      1,159,343  i^                   -'          •       ^.         1   r          j      1        ■*;      i.- 

1917-  1st    quarter 9111840      707,533     1,619,373  from  the  changes  in  the  deferred  classihcations  as 

2nd  quarter i,.36i',870      875,064     2,236,934  conscription   proceeded.     In   191 7   at   least  38,000,- 

3rd   quarter ^?~'?.l^      ^i'n?^     J'o-o'c^q  ooo  men  in  the  world  were  under  arms.     This  ag- 

4th    Quarter  782,889        489,9.54       1,2/2,843  111                             j           u           i.    ir 

1918- 1st    quarter 697,590      449,330     1,146,920  gregation  was  gradual,  however,  and  perhaps  half 

2nd  quarter 630,506      332,864        963,370  that  number  only  was  at  any  one  time  in  the  field. 

3rd   quarter 510,551    J?8U*95        ^9^'5-t6  ^j^   average   of   20,000,000   men   may   therefore   be 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  11  totals. .  9,031,828    6,021,958   15,053,786  estimated  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  production 

during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  this  cal- 
"It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  tonnage  losses  to  a  culation  may  be  considered  a  very  conservative  one. 
monetary  value  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  But  in  addition  to  these,  as  already  stated,  the 
the  value  of  the  vessels  sunk,  varying  as  they  did  labor  of  a  multitude  of  others  was  devoted  equally 
from  old  wooden  sailing  vessels  to  modern  steam-  to  destructive  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  off- 
ships  of  the  latest  type.  The  cost  of  construction  set  to  the  loss  in  production  involved  in  these  two 
probably  varied  from  $75  to  $200  a  ton,  but  as  cases,  some  of  the  work  being  carried  on,  by  both 
much  of  the  tonnage  sunk  in  the  early  part  of  the  those  in  the  field  of  battle  and  those  engaged  in 
war  was  replaced  during  1917  and  1918,  and  fur-  war  work  behind  the  lines,  was  productive  in  the 
ther  replacement  will  be  carried  on  during  1919  and  ordinary  sense  of  this  term.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
subsequent  years  at  the  highest  level  of  prices,  the  considerable  addition  to  the  labor  force  in  most 
construction  cost  of  the  tonnage  loss  can  scarcely  of  the  countries  through  the  influx  of  women, 
be  estimated  at  less  than  $200  a  ton.  The  mone-  young  persons,  and  elderly  persons  not  normally 
tary  loss  involved  in  the  sinking  of  this  15,398,-  employed  in  production.  And  finally,  under  the 
392  gross  tons  may  therefore  be  placed  at  about  stimulus  of  patriotism,  high  wages,  and  the  bonus 
$3,000,000,000.  The  loss  does  not  stop,  however,  system,  there  was  an  undeniable  speeding  up  in 
with  the  sinking  of  the  vessels;  there  is  also  the  all  the  belligerent  countries.  There  seems  little 
cargo  to  be  considered.  A  semi-official  estimate  of  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  iosses  involved 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  places  average  in  the  diversion  of  civilian  workers  to  purely  de- 
cargo  value  at  about  $250  a  ton  at  normal  prewar  structive  ends  far  outweighed  the  gains  just  de- 
prices.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  war  scribed.  Since,  however,  any  such  computation  is 
period  many  of  the  ships  sunk  were  carrying  food-  highly  speculative,  it  will  be  safer  to  err  on  the  side 
stuffs  and  other  valuable  products  running  as  high  of  conservatism,  and  to  estimate  that  the  losses  and 
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gains  offset  each  other.  In  this  case  the  loss  of 
production  would  be  restricted  as  under  the  old 
computation  to  the  withdrawal  of  men  actually  in 
the  field,  namely,  an  average  of  20,000,000  men  for 
four  and  one-half  years.  An  ascription  of  an 
average  productive  capacity  of  $500  a  year  to  each 
of  these  men  would  mean  a  total  loss  of  production 
amounting  to  $45,000,000,000.  It  is  evident  that 
the  diversion  of  labor  and  capital  in  any  such 
amount  must  have  shown  itself,  not  merely  in  a 
cessation  of  expansion  of  existing  enterprise  and 
the  expansion  of  new  ones,  but  also  in  the  lack  of 
adequate  maintenance  and  care  of  existing  under- 
takings. Railways  have  run  down,  machines  have 
become  obsolete  and  have  not  been  replaced;  re- 
pairs have  not  been  made,  and  in  practically  every 
material  aspect  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe 
have  retrograded  during  the  war.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  these 
nations  will  be  able  to  regain  their  prewar  eco- 
nomic status,  but  it  will  certainly  be  years,  and  it 
may  be  generations." — Ibid.,  pp.   291-293. 

8.  War  relief  expenditures. — "In  addition  to 
the  increase  in  national  debts,  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, loss  of  production,  and  other  war  costs,  there 
must  be  reckoned  the  vast  sums  of  money  volun- 
tarily contributed  to  war  relief.  These  can  be 
enumerated  only  for  the  English  speaking  belliger- 
ents, as  the  amounts  for  the  other  countries  are  not 
at  hand.  This  Hmitation  does  not  therefore  mean 
that  the  countries  not  listed  did  not  raise  and  ex- 
pend funds  for  like  purposes,  but  simply  that  the 
data  concerning  them  are  not  available.  In 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  continental 
European  countries  like  Holland,  Switzerland,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  in  some  of  the  Balkans,  civilian  relief 
and  army  hospital  work  became  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernment finance,  and  to  that  extent  is  included 
in  the  national  debt.  Among  the  English  speak- 
ing belligerents  vast  sums  were  voluntarily  con- 
tributed to  the  actual  hospital  work  for  the  battle 
wounded,  and  also  for  the  relief  of  civilian  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  absence  of  the  breadwinners. 
In  the  United  States  each  philanthropic  mission 
collected  its  own  moneys  and  disbursed  them 
under  its  own  auspices,  with  little  or  no  coordi- 
nation until  the  year  1918,  when  seven  of  the 
larger  associations  temporarily  amalgamated,  each 
taking  a  particular  branch  of  the  work,  thus 
avoiding  duplications,  and  waste  of  effort.  At  the 
same  time,  the  finances  of  these  seven  activities 
were  collected  under  joint  effort,  apportioned 
among  them,  and  spent  in  their  various  branches. 
The  sums  collected  and  expended  on  war  relief 
by  these  respective  organizations,  up  to  the  amal- 
gamation, are  as  follows: 


American   Red  Cross   $250 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association..  55 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  5 

Knights  of  Columbus 11 

Jewish  Welfare  Board 20 

American   Library   Association i 

War  Camp  Community  Service 15 

Salvation  Army   2 

$359 
United   Drive   of   1918 203 

$S6l 

Rockefeller   Foundation   3 

Belgian   Relief   Work,   private   contri- 
butions           9 

Other  contributions,  estimated  go 

$625 
—Ibid.,  pp.  293-294. 


i000,000 
,000,000 

,000,000 

,249-529 

,000,000 
,014,076 
,000,000 
,485,000 


748,60s 
179,038 


,927,643 
,087,08s 

,000,000 
,000,000 


(i)  Canada. — "Canada's  private  contribution  to 
war  relief  totaled  over  $90,000,000,  distributed 
about  as  follows: 

Civilian    distress    $44,000,000 

Red  Cross,  cash 12,000,000 

Red   Cross,   supplies 15,000,000 

Belgium,  cash   i  ,500,000 

Belgium,    supplies    1,500,000 

French-Serbian-PoUsh   relief    8,000,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association..  4,500,000 

Donation  to  British  war  reUef 5,250,000 


,0x5,028 


$91,750,000" 

— Ibid.,  p.  294. 

(ii)  Great  Britain. — "A  complete  record  of  Great 
Britain's  contribution  to  war  relief  is  not  obtain- 
able, and  the  partial  enumeration  of  known  items 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  full  measure.  As  far  as 
known,  these  amounted  to: 

British  Red  Cross,  for  four  years....   $72,112,000 
Prince  of  Wales  relief  fund 15,000,000 

$87,112,000 
New  Zealand:  to  March  31,  1917....     17,585,000 

Australia:   to  August,  1917 36,000,000 

South  Africa:  to  end  of  1917 10,000,000 

Newfoundland    3,000,000 

India,  Relief  Fund 3,600,000 

$69,185,000 

Total   $873,062,028" 

— Ibid.,  pp.  291-294. 

See  also  above:  IX.     War  relief. 

9.  Cost  to  neutral  nations. — "In  any  com- 
plete account  of  the  costs  of  the  war  there  must 
be  included  the  expense  to  which  the  neutral  na- 
tions were  put  in  maintaining  their  neutrality  and 
guarding  their  frontiers.  The  cost  of  these  'neu- 
trahty  watches'  was  almost  as  great  as  actual  bel- 
ligerency, especially  in  the  cases  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  where  mobilization  of  armies  was  felt 
to  be  necessary.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  the  neu- 
tral nations  may  be  measured  by  the  increase  in 
the  debt  and  by  the  additional  taxes  levied.  There 
were  in  all  the  neutral  countries  increases  in  the 
fiduciary  currency,  but  as  these  were  made  by 
banks  and  not  by  the  governments  direct,  they  can 
not  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  war,  although  by  inflating  the  currency,  they 
doubtless  helped  indirectly  to  raise  the  total." — 
Ibid.,  p.  295. 

(i)  Holland. — "The  public  expenditure  in  Hol- 
land rose  steadily  during  the  period  of  the  war,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Public  Expenditures  of  Holland 

Year  Amount 

1913  $95,200,000 

1914  143,600,000 

191 5  124,000,000 

1916  210,800,000 

1917  261 ,600,000 

1918    330,000,000 

"This  increase  in  expenditure  must  be  attributed  to 
war,  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  mobilization 
purposes,  or  as  a  result  of  higher  prices  due  to 
scarcity  and  universal  inflation.  The  expenditures 
were  met  in  part  by  war  taxes  which  may  be  esti- 
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mated  at  about  $180,000,000,  and  in  part  from 
loans.  The  national  debt,  which  amounted  at  the 
beKinning  of  1914  to  $459,200,000,  had  risen  by  the 
end  of  191S  to  $832,400,000,  or  an  increase  of 
$373,200,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a 
floating  debt  of  not  less  than  $120,000,000  in  Treas- 
ury bills  and  advances  from  the  Bank  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  Holland  may 
therefore  be  set  down  at  approximately  $672,000,- 
000." — Ibid.,  p.  295. — See  also  Netuerlands:  1914- 
1922. 

(ji)  Switzerland. — "Switzerland's  debt  rose  from 
$29,200,000  at  the  end  of  1913  to  $275,600,000  at 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  or  an  increase  of  $244,- 
400,000.  In  addition  to  this,  special  war  taxation 
yielded  a  sum  which  up  to  the  end  of  1917  was 
stated  as  $33,844,400,  and  by  the  end  of  1918  may 
fairly  be  estimated  to  have  reached  $45,000,000. 
Loans  and  taxes  together  would  therefore  give  a 
total  cost  to  Switzerland  of  about  $250,000,000. 
The  increase  in  the  debt  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Growth   of    Swiss    Debt,    1913    to    1918 
(In    thousand*    of    dollars) 

Debt:         1913        1914       1915        191C       1917       1918 

Consolidated  29,2&4  48,902  81,104  113,520  120,750  180,550 
Floating    11,200    21,100      44,500     73,940      95,000 

Total     ...29,254    60,162  102,204    158,020    19"4,690    275,750." 

(iii)  Sweden. — "In  contradistinction  to  most  of 
the  other  countries,  Sweden  met  the  additional  ex- 
penditures occasioned  by  the  war  out  of  increased 
taxation,  rather  than  loans.  The  total  receipts  of 
Sweden  for  the  years  1913  to  1918  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Sweden's  Receipts,  1913  to  1918 
Year  Amount 

1913    $46,355,000 

1914     4S,557>8oo 

1915     54,114,280 

1916    79,926,340 

1917     122,866,140 

1918     IS7-S33-000 

"If  the  receipts  for  the  year  1913  be  assumed 
to  be  normal,  the  excess  of  receipts  above  normal 
during  the  years  1914  to  1918  amount  to  $228,222,- 
560,  which  may  be  regarded  as  additional  war  tax- 
ation. The  largest  single  source  from  which  this 
was  derived  was  the  war  profits  tax.  In  addition 
to  the  increased  taxation  levied,  loans  were  placed 
to  a  total  amount  of  $93,600,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  an  increase  of  $107,800,000  in  the  float- 
ing debt.  Together  these  three  items  yield  a  total 
of  approximately  $429,800,000  which  may  be  set 
down  as  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Sweden.  The  in- 
crease in  the  debt  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Sweden's  Debt,  1913  to  1918 


Dec.  3 1 

1913  ■ 

1914  . 

1915  . 


Funded 

.$125,646,086 
.  140,276,106 
,   163,610,439 


Floating 

$4,012,800 
8,690,525 
7,363,700 


Total 

$129,658,886 
148,966,631 
170,974,139 


Sweden's  Debt,   1913   to   1918 — Continued 
Dec.  31  Funded  Floating  Total 

1916  ...  187,108,573    11,540,583   198,649,156 

1917  ...  201,783,017    28,062,143   229,485,160 

1918  ...  219,373,249   111,862,354   331,235,603 

— Ibid.,  pp.   296-297. 

(iv)  Norway. — "The  measure  of  the  cost  of  neu- 
trality to  Norway  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
increase  in  her  national  debt  from  $72,000,000  in 
1913,  to  over  $160,000,000  in  1918.  Data  as  to 
increased  taxation  are  lacking.  If,  however,  it  be 
assumed  that  half  as  much  was  raised  by  war  taxes 
as  was  derived  from  loans,  a  total  of,  say  $130,000,- 
000  would  be  obtained,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  neutrality  to  Norway." — 
Ibid.,  p.   297. — See  also  Norway:    1914-1921. 

(v)  Denmivrk. — "Denmark  kept  her  war  and 
civil  budgets  distinct,  and  just  before  the  armistice, 
in  presenting  the  1918-19  budget,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  announced  that  the  war  debt  of  Denmark 
then  stood  at  $60,000,000.  This,  however,  does 
not  measure  the  total  war  cost,  as  Denmark  met 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  increased  expenditures  out 
of  new  tax  levies.  If  these  be  estimated,  as  in 
the  case  of  Norway,  at  50  per  cent  of  the  loans, 
the  total  war  cost  would  amount  to  $90,000,000. 
The  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries  would  not  be  complete 
without  taking  into  account  the  currency  changes. 
The  inflation  and  the  changes  in  the  price  level 
are  shown  in  the  following  brief  table  of  percent- 
ages of  increase  between  1914  and  1918: 

Increase  in  Note  Circulation  and  Prices, 
1914  to  1918 

Percentages  of  Increase  in 
Country  Note  Circulation  Prices 

Sweden    182.5  i03 

Norway    204.9  147 

Denmark     i334  82 

Summary 

Cost  of  war  to  Holland  $672,000,000 

Switzerland     250,000,000 

Sweden    429,800,000 

Norway     130,000,000 

Denmark   90,000,000 

Total    $1,571,800,000 

"No  other  neutral  nations  were  compelled  to 
make  expenditures  at  all  comparable  with  those  of 
the  five  countries  just  described,  but  yet  none  was 
able  to  escape  some  added  burdens  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  maintenance  of  neutrahty.  Little  mis- 
take will  be  made  if  an  additional  allowance  of 
$200,000,000  is  made  to  cover  such  countries  as 
Spain,  Argentine,  and  other  Latin  American  states. 
The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  neutrals  may  then  be 
set  down  in  round  numbers  as  $1,750,000,000." — 
E.  L.  Bogart,  Direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Great 
World  War  {Carnegie  endowment  for  International 
Peace),  pp.  297-298. — See  also  Denmark:  1917- 
1920. 

10.  Debts  incurred  through  the  war.  See 
Debts,  Public:  World  War;  Problem  of  paying, 
etc. 
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K.  DOCUMENTS 


These  documents  are  not  always  given  in  full,  but  the  excerpts  may  be  of  considerable  length. 


1913  (Mar.  15-17).— Letters  of  French  diplomats 
(Cambon,  Etienne,  Faramond,  Serret  and 
Alliz6)  on  conditions  in  Germany,  showing 
attitude  toward  war.  See  above:  Diplomatic 
background:  4. 

1913  (Mar.  19). — German  memorandum  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  army. — Declaration  of 
aims.     See  above:   Diplomatic  background;   4. 

1913  (March-November).  —  French  diplomatic 
warnings  of  war. — Correspondence  of  minis- 
ters.   See  above:  Diplomatic  background:  4. 

1913  (May  6). — French  report  on  German  public 
opinion  of  war.  See  above:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 4. 

1914  (July). — Austrian  review  of  relations  with 
Serbia.  See  above:  Diplomatic  background:  16. 

1914  (July  2). — Diplomatic  correspondence  of 
French  and  British  foreign  ministers  before 
the  war.  See  above:  Diplomatic  background: 
12. 

1914  (July  23). — Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to 
Serbia. — Count  Berchtold's  explanation.  See 
above:  Diplomatic  background:  15. 

1914  (July  23). — Bethmann-Hollweg's  instruc- 
tions to  various  ambassadors  and  to  the 
"Confederated  Governments  of  Germany." 
See  above:  Diplomatic  background:  16. 

1914  (July  24). — Diplomatic  correspondence  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  with  various  countries. — 
His  advice  to  Serbia  as  to  action  on  ulti- 
matum.— Proposal  of  mediation.  See  above: 
Diplomatic  background:  20;  21;  23. 

1914  (July  24). — Letter  of  foreign  minister  (Henri 
Davignon)  to  diplomats  concerning  ulti- 
matum of  Austria  to  Serbia.  See  above: 
Diplomatic  background:  24. 

1914  (July  25). — Serbian  reply  to  Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum.  See  above:  Diplomatic 
background:   25. 

1914  (July  27).— Protest  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
against  Austrian  aggressive  attitude  towards 
Serbia.   Sec  above:  Diplomatic  background:  27. 

1914  (July  27-Aug.  3). — Kaiser  and  tsar  tele- 
grams.  Sec  above:  Diplomatic  background:  69. 

1914  (July  28). — Imperial  rescript  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  on  the  dispute  with  Serbia. 
See  above:  Diplomatic  background:  29. 

1914  (July  29). — "Comments  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian government"  on  Serbian  reply  to  ulti- 
matum. See  above:  Diplomatic  background: 
26. 

1914  (July  29-30). — Sir  Edward  Goschen's  report 
of  interview  with  the  Kaiser. — Sir  Edward 
Grey's  reply  to  German  bid  for  neutrality. 
See  above:  Diplomatic  background:  34. 

1914  (July  30). — Telegrams  of  King  George  and 
the  Kaiser.  Sec  above:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 40. 


1914  (July  30-Nov.  23).— Letters  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie,  ambassador  to  France. 
— Replies.  See  above:  Diplomatic  background: 
56. 

1914  (July  31). — Appeal  of  Poincarfi  to  King 
George  for  aid. — Reply.  See  above:  Diplo- 
matic background:  41. 

1914  (Aug.  1). — German  ultimatum  to  Russia. — 
Second  declaration  of  war.  See  above:  Diplo- 
matic background:  42;  43. 

1914  (Aug.  2). — Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  on  the 
violation  of  neutrality  of  Luxemburg.  See 
above:  Diplomatic  background:  50. 

1914  (Aug.  2). — Germany's  demand  for  free  pass- 
age through  Belgium. — Refusal.  See  above: 
Diplomatic  background:   51;  52. 

1914  (Aug.  3).— Appeal  of  King  Albert  of  Bel- 
gium to  King  George  of  England  for  aid. 
See  above:  Diplomatic  background:  53. 

1914  (Aug.  3). — German  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  See  above:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 48. 

1914  (Aug.  3). — Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  be- 
fore Parliament  on  the  diplomatic  relations 
and  correspondence  relative  to  the  war.  See 
above:  Diplomatic  background:  56. 

1914  (Aug.  4). — British  note  to  Belgium.  See 
above:  Diplomatic  background:  58. 

1914  (Aug.  4). — Belgian  appeals. — British  ulti- 
matum to  Germany.  See  above:  Diplomatic 
background:  61. 

1914  (Aug.  4). — United  States  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  See  U.S.A.:  1914  (August):  State 
of  American  opinion,  etc. 

1914  (Aug.  8). — Report  of  Sir  Edward  Goschen 
on  final  efforts  towards  peace. — "Scrap  of 
paper"  incident.  See  above:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 62;  63. 

1914  (Aug.  23). — Japan's  imperial  rescript  de- 
claring war  against  Germany.  See  above: 
1Q14:  V.  Japan:  b. 

1914  (Sept.  1). — Final  report  of  De  Bunsen, 
British  ambassador  to  Austria,  on  conditions 
in  Vienna.  Sec  above:  Diplomatic  background; 
68. 

1914  (Sept.  5). — Address  of  Baron  Kato  before 
the  Imperial  Diet  on  entrance  of  Japan  into 
the  war.     Sec  above:   1014;  V.  Japan;   c. 

1914  (Sept.  7).— General  Sir  John  French's  dis- 
patch on  British  retreat  from  Mons.  See 
above:   1Q14:   I.  Western  front:   n. 

1914  (Sept.  17).— General  Sir  John  French's 
dispatch  on  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Sec 
above;    1014;   1.  Western  front;  0,  1;  o,  2. 

1914  (Oct.  8).— General  Sir  John  French's  dis- 
patch on  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  See  above: 
1Q14;   1.  Western  front:  s,  to  s,  4. 

1914  (Nov.  14). — Turkey's  official  note  in  reply  to 
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Sir  Edward  Grey's  circular  to  the  powers 
on  attitude  towards  the  war.  See  above: 
1914:   IV.  Turkey:  e. 

1914  (Nov.  20). — General  Sir  John  French's  dis- 
patch on  the  battle  of  Ypres-Armentieres, 
See  above:  1914:  I.  Wfstcrn  front:  w,  to  w,  17. 

1915  (Jan.  23).— Letter  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
Venizelos  concerning  concessions  to  Greece 
to  join  Allies.  See  Greece:  1915  (January- 
Februarj' ) . 

1915  (Feb.  2). — Vice  Admiral  Beatty's  report  on 
North  sea  engagements.  See  above:  1915:  IX- 
Naval  operations:  a. 

1915  (March). — Report  of  Admiral  Garden  on 
operations  in  the  Dardanelles.  See  above: 
1015:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  1. 

1915  (March). — Admiral  de  Robeck's  report  on 
the  Dardanelles  attack.  See  above:  1915:  VI. 
Turkey:  a,  1. 

1915  (April). — Russian  headquarters  report  of 
battles  for  control  of  Carpathian  passes.  See 
auove:  1915:  III.  Eastern  [ront:  e. 

1915  (May  4-June  23). — Austrian  and  German 
reports  of  Mackensen's  drive  in  Galicia.  See 
above:   1915:  III.  Eastern  front:  f. 

1915  (May  12). — Bryce  report  on  German 
atrocities  in  Belgium.  See  above:  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities, 
etc.:  a. 

1915  (May  20). — General  Hamilton's  first  dis- 
patch on  the  Gallipoli  campaign.  See  above: 
1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  4,  i,  to  a,  4,  viii. 

1915  (May  23). — Baron  Sonnino's  official  state- 
ment as  to  Italy's  reasons  and  policies  in  en- 
tering the  war.    See  above:  191S:  IV.  Italy:  a. 

1915  (June). — German  report  of  invasion  of 
Courland  by  General  von  Hindenburg.  See 
above:  1915:  III.  Eastern  front:  i,  to  i,  3. 

1915  (June  15). — General  Sir  John  French's  dis- 
patch on  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  See 
above:  1915:  II.  Western  front:  b,  1  to  b,  3. 

1915  (June  15). — Sir  John  French's  dispatch  on 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  See  above:  1915: 
II.  Western  front:    c;   c,  1;   c,  A,  to  c,  8. 

1915  (June  27-July  21).— German  and  Austrian 
reports  of  drive  on  Warsaw.  See  above: 
1915:  III.  Eastern  front:  g,  to  g,  7. 

1915  (July  1). — Admiral  de  Robeck's  dispatch  on 
the  landing  of  the  British  fleet  at  Gallipoli. 
See  above:  191S:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  3. 

1915  (Aug.  4). — German  report  of  the  attack  on 
La  Fille  Morte.  See  above:  1915:  II.  Western 
front:  g. 

1915  (Aug.  24). — German  report  of  the  capture 
of  Kovno.  See  above:  1915:  III.  Western 
front:  i,  4. 

1915  (Aug.  26). — General  Hamilton's  second  dis- 
patch on  the  Gallipoli  campaign.  See  above: 
1015:  VT.  Turkey:  a,  4,  ix,  to  a,  4,  xvii. 

1915  (Sept.  8). — United  States  note  to  Austria- 
Hungary  requesting  recall  of  Ambassador 
Dumba.  SeeU.  S.A.:  191S  (September). 

1915  (October). — United  States  warning  against 
unnecessary  travel  in  European  countries. 
See  U.S.A.:  1915  (October). 

1915  (Oct.  3). — Bulgarian  manifesto.  See  above: 
1915:  V.  Balkans:  b,  2. 

1915  (Oct.  15).— General  Sir  John  French's  dis- 
patch on  the  battles  of  Givenchy,  Hooge, 
Loos  and  Vimy  Ridge.  See  above:  1915:  II. 
Western  front:  h,  to  h,  6;  j,  1;  j,  3;  j,  7. 
1915-1916  (Nov.-Feb.).  —  French  headquarters 
report  of  battle  of  Champagne.  See  above: 
1915:  II.  Western  front:  i,  7;  i,  8. 
1915  (Nov.  1). — General  Sir  John  French's  dis- 


patch   on    the    battle    of    Champagne.     See 
above:  1915:  II.  Wistern  front;  i,  to  i,  6. 

1915  (Dec.  11).— General  Hamilton's  third  dis- 
patch on  the  battle  of  Gallipoli.  See  above: 
1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  4,  xviii,  to  a,  4,  xxxviii. 

1916. — Protest  of  Belgian  workmen  against  de- 
portation by  Germans.  See  above:  1916:  X. 
German  rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium: 
b,  4. 

1916. — Marshal  Joffre's  statement  regarding  the 
German  defeat  at  Verdun.  See  above:  1916: 
II.  Western  front:   b,  19. 

1916  (January). — Russian  admiralty  report  on 
operations  in  the  Baltic.  See  above:  1915: 
IX.  Naval  operations:   c,  1. 

1916  (Jan.  8).— United  States  note  to  Allies  re- 
garding armed  merchant  ships.  See  U.S.A.: 
1916  (January-April). 

1916  (Mar.  6). — General  Monro's  report  on  the 
evacuation  of  Gallipoli.  See  above:  1915:  VI. 
Turkey:  a,  6. 

1916  (April). — Proclamation  of  the  German  com- 
mandant at  Lille.  See  above:  1916:  X.  Ger- 
man rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium: 
a,  2. 

1916  (Apr.  9). — General  Maxwell's  dispatch  on 
the  Senussi  rising  in  Egypt.  See  above:  1916: 
VI.  Turkish  theater:  b,  1. 

1916  (Apr.  30). — First  dispatch  of  General  Smuts 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Kilimanjaro  area  in 
East  Africa.  See  above:  1916:  VII.  African 
theater:  a,  to  a,  0. 

1916  (May  19). — General  Haig's  first  dispatch  on 
the  operations  on  the  western  front.  See 
above:  1916:  II.  Western  front:  a,  to  a,  2, 

1916  (May  31). — German  report  of  the  battle  of 
Skagerrak  (Jutland).  See  above:  1916:  IX. 
Naval  operations:  a,  8. 

1916  (June  1). — General  Dobell's  report  on  opera- 
tions in  the  Cameroons  in  1915.  See  above: 
1915:  VIII.  Africa:  c. 

1916  (June  19). — Admiral  Beatty's  supplementary 
report  on  the  battle  of  Jutland.  See  above: 
iqi6:  IX.  Naval  operations:  a,  7. 

1916  (June  24). — Dispatch  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  on 
the  battle  of  Jutland.  See  above:  1916:  IX. 
Naval  operations:  a,  to  a,  6. 

1916  (June  27). — Telegrams  of  Jules  Cambon  in 
regard  to  the  deportation  of  women  from 
Lille.  See  above:  1916:  X.  German  rule  in 
northern  France  and  Belgium:  a,  3. 

1916  (June  27-July  5).— Protests  of  the  French 
government  against  the  German  treatment  of 
the  population  in  northern  France.  See 
above:  igi6:  X.  German  rule  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium:  a,  3. 

1916  (July  18-July  31). — Diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Ambassador 
Gerard  regarding  the  Fryatt  case.  See  above: 
1916:   IX.  Naval  operations:    d. 

1916  (July  25). — Briand's  note  protesting  against 

German  deportation  of  women  from  Lille. 

See  above:   1916:   X.  German  rule  in  northern 

France  and  Belgium:  a,  1. 

1916  (Aug.  16). — Lichnowsky  memorandum.  See 

above:  Diplomatic  background:  71. 
1916  (Oct.  12). — General  Lake's  dispatch  on  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Kut.    See  above:  1916: 
VI.  Turkish  theater:  a.  1. 
1916    (Oct.    27). — Second    dispatch    of    General 
Smuts  on  operations  in  Africa.    See  above: 
1016:  VII.  African  theater:  a,  7,  to  a,  21. 
1916  (Nov.  7). — Protest  of  Cardinal  Mercier  to 
General  von  Bissing  on  the  deportation  of 
citizens  from  Belgium.    See  above:  1916:  X. 
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German  rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium: 
b,  1. 

1916  (Nov.  18). — Protest  of  Belgian  women 
against  deportation.  See  above:  1916:  X. 
German  rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium: 
b,  5. 

1916  (Nov.  23). — Reply  of  General  von  Hissing 
to  Cardinal  Mercier  on  deportation  of  Bel- 
gian citizens.  See  above:  1916:  X.  German 
rule  in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  b,  2. 

1916  (Nov.  29). — Cardinal  Mercier's  reply  to 
General  von  Bissing  on  deportation  of  Bel- 
gians. See  above:  1916:  X.  German  rule,  etc.: 
b,  3. 

1916  (Dec.  6). — General  Milne's  report  on  opera- 
tions at  Salonika.  See  above:  1916:  V.  Balkan 
theater:  b,  2. 

1916  (Dec.  12). — Peace  note  of  Central  Powers  to 
neutral  countries  for  transmission  to  En- 
tente Allies.  See  above:  1916:  XI.  Peace  pro- 
posals: a. 

1916  (Dec.  12). — Peace  note  of  Central  Powers 
to  Vatican.  See  above:  1916:  XI.  Peace  pro- 
posals: a,  2. 

1916  (Dec.  18). — President  Wilson's  note  to  the 
belligerent  nations  requesting  peace  terms. 
See  above:  1916:  XI.  Peace  proposals:  b; 
U.S.A.:  1916  (December);  German  proposal, 
etc. 

1916  (Dec.  23). — General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
battle  of  Somme.  See  above:  1916:  II.  West- 
ern front:  d,  to  d,  17. 

1916  (Dec.  25). — German  reply  to  President  Wil- 
son's peace  note.  See  above:  1916:  XI.  Peace 
proposals:  b,  1. 

1916  (Dec.  30).— Reply  of  Allies  to  note  of  Cen- 
tral Powers  requesting  peace  terms.  See 
above:   1916:  XI.  Peace  proposals:  b,  2. 

1917. — Secret  German  propaganda  order.  See 
above:  1917:  IV.  Austro-Italian  front:  e,  7. 

1917  (January). — Brand  Whitlock's  report  on 
Belgian  deportations.  See  above:  1916:  X. 
German  rule,  etc.:  b. 

1917  (Jan.  10). — Reply  of  Allies  to  President 
Wilson's  peace  note.  See  above:  1916:  XI. 
Peace  proposals:  b,  3. 

1917  (Jan.  11). — Austria-Hungary's  peace  note  to 
the  neutral  nations.  See  above:  191 7:  XL' 
Efforts  toward  peace:  c. 

1917  (Jan.  11). — Germany's  peace  note  to  the 
neutral  nations.  See  above:  191 7:  XI.  Efforts 
toward  peace:  b. 

1917  (Jan.  22). — President  Wilson's  address  to 
the  Senate  on  note  to  belligerents  and  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  See  above:  1917:  XI. 
Efforts  toward  peace:  d. 

1917  (Jan.  29). — Protest  of  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  against  German  torpedoing 
of  hospital  ships.  See  above:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:  e. 

1917  (Jan.  31). — Germany's  "barred  sea  zone" 
note  to  the  United  States.  See  above:  1917: 
VIII.  United  States  and  the  war:  a,  1. 

1917  (Jan.  31).— Reply  of  British  Foreign  Office 
to  German  statement  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare.  See  above:  Miscellaneous 
au.xiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:  e. 

1917  (Feb.  1-3). — Germany's  outline  of  prohibited 
sea  zone.  See  above:  1917:  Vlll.  United  States 
and  the  war:  a,  2. 

1917  (Feb.  3). — President  Wilson's  address  to 
Congress.  See  above:  1917:  VIII.  United 
States  and  the  war:  b. 

1917  (Mar.  1). — General  Murray's  dispatch  on 
operations  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  in  the  fall 


of  1916.  See  above:  1916:  VI.  Turkish  theater: 
b;  b,  2. 

1917  (Apr.  2). — President  Wilson's  address  be- 
fore Congress  on  war  aims. — Request  for 
declaration  of  war.  See  U.S.A.:  1917 
(April) :    President  Wilson  asks  Congress,  etc. 

1917  (Apr.  6). — United  States  Congressional 
resolution  declaring  war  against  Germany. 
See  above:  191 7 :  VIII.  United  States  and  the 
war:  d. 

1917  (Apr.  6). — President  Wilson's  formal  proc- 
lamation of  war  against  Germany.  See 
above:  191 7:  VIII.  United  States  and  the 
war:  e. 

1917  (Apr.  12). — Count  Czernin's  report  on  in- 
ternal conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in 
Germany.  See  above:  191 7:  XII.  Political  con- 
ditions in  the  belligerent  countries:  b. 

1917  (Apr.  12). — Report  of  French  Investigation 
Committee  on  Devastation.  See  above:  Mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary  services:  XI:  Devastation: 
0. 

1917  (Apr.  16). — President  Wilson's  address  re- 
garding entrance  of  United  States  into  the 
war.  See  above:  191 7:  VIII.  United  States 
and  the  war:  f. 

1917  (Apr.  28).— General  von  Ludendorff's  of- 
ficial announcement  of  the  Arras  operations. 
See  above:   191 7:  II.  Western  front:  c,  19. 

1917  (May  11).— Bethmann-Hollweg's  reply  to 
Count  Czernin's  report  on  Austrian  con- 
ditions. See  above:  1917:  XII.  Political  con- 
ditions in  the  belligerent  countries:   e. 

1917  (May  18). — President  Wilson's  proclama- 
tion of  the  United  States  conscription  law. 
See  above:  1917:  VIII.  United  States  and  the 
war:  g. 

1917  (May  31).— General  Haig's  dispatch  on  Ger- 
man retreat  in  the  East,  and  winter  opera- 
tions of  1916  on  the  Ancre.  See  qbove:  1916: 
II.  Western  front:  e;  e,  1. 

1917  (May  31).— Speech  from  the  throne  of  Em- 
peror Charles  of  Austria-Hungary.  See 
above:  191 7:  XII.  Political  conditions  in  the 
belligerent  countries:  b. 

1917  (May  31). — General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
British  operations  in  the  Somme  region. 
See  above:  191 7:  II.  Western  front:  b,  4,  to 
b,  11. 

1917  (June  11). — Commissioner  Jonnart's  procla- 
mation and  ultimatum  to  the  Greeks  and 
King  Constantine.  See  above:  1917:  V.  Bal- 
kan theater:  a,  3;  a,  6. 

1917  (June  12). — Proclamation  of  King  Alexan- 
der of  Greece.  See  above:  1917:  V.  Balkan 
theater:  a,  5. 

1917  (June  14). — Farewell  proclamation  of  King 
Constantine  of  Greece.  See  above:  1917:  V. 
Balkan  theater:  a,  4. 

1917  (June  15). — Elihu  Root's  address  to  the 
Russians.  See  above:  1917:  III.  Russia  and 
the  western  front:  m. 

1917  (June  28). — General  Murray's  dispatch  on 
operations  in  Palestine.  See  above:  191 7:  VI. 
Turkish  theater:  c,  1. 

1917  (July  1). — General  Brussilov's  address  to 
the  revolutionary  army  in  Russia.  See  above: 
191 7:   111.  Russia  and  the  eastern  front:  j. 

1917  (July  7-22). — General  Brussilov's  reports  on 
offensive  of  1917.  See  above:  1917:  III. 
Russia  and  the  eastern  front:  k. 

1917  (July  10). — General  Maude's  dispatch  on 
capture  of  Kut  and  the  fall  of  Bagdad.  See 
above:   1017:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a,  1. 

1917  (July  28). — General  Denikin's  report  to  the 
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provisional    government    of     Russia.      See 
above:     1917:     HI.    Russia    and    the    eastern 
front:  1. 
1917  (Aug.  1). — Pope  Benedict's  message  to  the 
belligerents   asking   for   termination 
war.      See   above:    191 7:    XI.    Efforts 
peace:   g,  2. 
1917    (Aug.    4). — King    Alexander's    address 
Greek  Parliament.    See  above:  191 7 
kan  theater:  a,  7. 
1917    (Aug.    17).— Letter    of    the    papal    nuncio, 
Pacelli,  to  German  chancellor  Michaelis  on 
ending   of   the   war.      Sec   above:    1Q17:    XI. 
Efforts  toward  peace:  g,  3. 
1917   (Aug.  27).— President  Wilson's  answer  to 
Pope  Benedict's  plea  for  peace.     See  above: 
1017:  XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:  h. 
1917  (Sept.  19).— Germany's  reply  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict's plea  for  peace.     See  above:   191 7 : 
Efforts  toward  peace:  i. 
1917     (Sept.    20).— Austria-Hungary's 
Pope  Benedict's  plea  for  peace. 
1917:  XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:  j. 
1917    (Sept.    28).— Michaelis'    speech    on    peace 
proposal.    See  above:  1917:  XI.  Efforts  toward 
peace:   k. 
1917    (Oct.   1).— General   Milne's   dispatches   on 
year  at  Salonika.    See  above:  1917:  V.  Balkan 
theater:  e,  to  e,  5. 
1917    (Oct.    15).— General   Maude's   second 
patch   on  operations  in   Mesopotamia, 
above:  1017:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a.  2. 
1917  (Oct.  28). — General  Cadorna's  official  com- 
munique of  operations  on  Italian  front.    See 
above:  1017:  IV.  Austro-Italian  front:  d,  6. 
1917  (Nov.  20). — Russian  announcement  of  peace 
negotiations    with     Germany.      See    above: 
1917:  III.  Russia  and  the  eastern  front:   q. 
1917  (December).— Report  of  United  States  sec- 
retary of  war  on  losses  to  country  by  sub- 
marine warfare.    See  above:  917:  IX.  Naval 
operations:   c. 
1917   (Dec.  9).— Armistice   of   Russia  and   Ru- 
mania   with    Central    Powers.      See    above: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armistices:  b, 
1917  (Dec.  15). — Armistice  of  Russia  and  Cen- 
tral Powers.     See  above:   Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  I.  .Armistices:   a. 
1917   (Dec.  16). — General  AUenby's  dispatch  on 
operations  in  Palestine.   See  above:  1917:  VI. 
Turkish  theater:  c,  2,  to  c,  6. 
1917  (Dec.  25).— General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
battle  of  Arras.    See  above:  191 7".  H-  Western 
front:  c,  to  c,  17. 

1917  (Dec.  25).— General  Haig's  dispatch  on 
operations  at  Messines  and  the  third  battle 
of  Ypres.  See  above:  1917:  H-  Western  front: 
d,  to  d,  25.  . 

917  (Dec.  28).— Statement  of  war  aims  of  British 
labor  movement.  See  above:  1917:  XI.  Efforts 
toward  peace:  n,  2. 

1918.— Official  Italian  report  of  the  battle  of 
Vittorio-Veneto.  See  above:  1918:  IV.  Aus- 
tro-Italian theater:  c,  to  c,  15. 

1918  (Jan.  5).— Lloyd  George's  speech  on  British 
war  aims.  See  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of 
war  aims:  a. 

918  (Jan.  8).— President  Wilson's  speech  on  war 
aims  of  the  United  States.— "Fourteen 
points."  See  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of 
war  aims:  b. 

1918  (Jan.  24).— Count  von  Hertling's  reply  to 
Lloyd  George  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  See 
above:    1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:   d. 

1918  (Jan.  24).— Count  Czernin's  reply  to  Wil- 
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son's  "Fourteen  Points."     Sec  above:    1918: 
X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  c. 
1918   (Feb.  11). — President  Wilson's  address  to 
Congress  on  replies  of  Count  von  Hertling 
and    Count    Czernin.     See   above:    1918:    X. 
Statenunt  of  war  aims;  e. 
1918  (Feb.  15).— Reply  of  Count  von  Hertling  to 
Wilson's  speech  of  February  11.    See  above: 
IQ18:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  f. 
1918   (Feb.  20). — General   Haig's  report  on  the 
battle  of  Cambrai  (1917).     See  above:   1917: 
II.  Western  front:  g,  to  g,  18. 
1918    (Mar.   9). — General   Plumer's   dispatch   on 
the  British  force  in  Italy  in  November  and 
December,  1917.    See  above:  1917:  IV.  Austro- 
Italian  front:  d,  7. 
1918  (Mar.  21-May  15). — Miihlon  memorandum 
and  letters  on  events  preceding  outbreak  of 
war.     See  above:   Diplomatic  background:   73. 
1918  (Mar.  25). — General  Gough's  report  on  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin.     See  above:    1918:   II. 
Western  front:  c,  31. 
1918   (Mar.  28). — General  von  Ludendorff's  re- 
port on  the  drive  for  the  Channel  ports.  See 
above:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  d,  1. 
1918   (Mar.  31). — General  Marshall's  report  on 
the  operations  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  fall  of 
1917.     See  above:    1917:   VI.  Turkish  theater: 
a,  3. 
1918    (Apr.   6). — President    Wilson's    Baltimore 
speech  on  peace  terms.    See  above:  1918:  X. 
Statement  of  war  aims:  g. 
1918    (May    11). — British    admiralty   report    on 
operations   around    Zeebrugge   and   Ostend. 
See  above:  1918:  IX.  Naval  operations:  a. 
1918  (June  20). — General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
battle    of   the   Aisne.     See   above:    1918:    II. 
Western  front:  g,  1,  i. 
1918  (July  4).— President  Wilson's  Mount  Ver- 
non speech  on  peace  terms.    See  above:  1918: 
X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  h. 
1918  (July  16). — Austro-Hungarian  reply  to  Wil- 
son's speech  of  July  4.     See  above:  1918:  X. 
Statement  of  war  aims:  i. 
1918  (July  20). — General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
battle  of  the  Lys.    See  above:  1918:  II.  West- 
ern front:  d,  6,  to  d,  18. 
1918  (July  20). — General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
battle  of  Picardy.    See  above:  1918:  II.  West- 
ern front:  c,  to  c,  30. 
1918    (July    27). — Statement    of    Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council  regarding  Czecho-Slovaks 
in  Russia.    See  above:   igiS:  III.  Russia:  c. 
1918   (Aug.  3). — Japanese   official  statement  re- 
garding intervention  in  Siberia.    See  above: 
1918:  III.  Russia:  c. 
1918    (Aug.    3). — Proclamation    of    the    United 
States  declaring  for  intervention  in  Siberia. 
See  above:  1918:  III.  Russia:  c. 
1918   (Aug.  5). — Russian   statement  announcing 
formation   of   new   government    in    Siberia. 
See  above:  1918:  III.  Russia:  c. 
1918  (Aug.  7). — Proclamation  of  Russian  govern- 
ment at  Archangel  on  assumption  of  power. 
See  above  :i9i8:  III.  Russia:  d. 
1918  (Aug.  8). — British  declaration  to  the  peoples 

of  Russia.    See  above:  1918:  III.  Russia:  d. 

1918   (Aug.  23).— Lord   Robert   Cecil's  reply  to 

Solf's  speech   on   allied  attitude   on  peace. 

See  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  j. 

1918   (Sept.   14). — General   Cavan's   dispatch   on 

British  operations  on  the  Asiago.    See  above: 

1918:   IV.  Austro-Itahan  theater:   b,  6'. 

1918  (Sept  14). — Austro-Hungarian  note  to  the 

belligerents  asking  for  a  peace  conference. 
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See  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims: 
k. 

1918  (Sept.  15).— President  Wilson's  reply  to 
Austrian  peace  proposal.  See  above:  1918: 
X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  1. 

1918  (Sept.  18). — General  Allenby's  dispatch  on 
the  Palestine  campaign  of  1917.  See  above: 
191 7:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  c,  to  c,  9. 

1918  (Sept.  20).— Telegrams  of  Generals  D'Es- 
pirey  and  Milne,  praising  Greeks  for  serv- 
ice in  Macedonia.  See  above:  1918:  V.  Balkan 
theater:   c,  9. 

1918  (Sept.  24). — Bulgarian  note  asking  for  an 
armistice.  See  above:  1918:  V.  Balkan  theater: 
c,  10. 

1918  (Sept.  27). — President  Wilson's  speech  in 
New  York  on  peace  terms.  See  above:  1918: 
X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  1. 

1918  (Sept.  30). — General  Marshall's  dispatch  on 
operations  in  Mesopotamia.  See  above: 
IQ18:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a,  1,  to  a,  10. 

1918  (Oct.  2). — Official  statements  of  Generals 
von  Hindenburg  and  von  Ludendorff  to  the 
Reichstag  on  conditions  in  Germany  and  in 
the  army.  See  above:  1918:  II.  Western 
front:  y. 

1918  (Oct.  4). — Proclamation  of  abdication  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  See  above: 
1918:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  11. 

1918  (Oct.  4). — German  note  to  the  United 
States  asking  for  peace  terms.  See  above: 
1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  m. 

1918  (Oct.  4). — Austro-Hungarian  note  to  the 
United  States  asking  for  an  armistice.  See 
above;   1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:   n. 

1918  (Oct.  6). — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  proclamation 
to  the  army  concerning  peace.  See  above: 
1918:  II.  Western  front:  y,  2. 

1918  (Oct.  12). — Germany's  acceptance  of  Wil- 
son's peace  terms  of  January  8.  See  above: 
1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  0. 

1918  (Oct.  14).— President  Wilson's  reply  to  Ger- 
many's request  for  peace.  See  above:  1918: 
X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  o. 

1918  (Oct.  18). — President  Wilson's  reply  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary's request  for  peace.  See  above: 
1918:    X.  Statement   of   war  aims:    0. 

1918  (Oct.  20). — Germany's  peace  note  to  the 
United  States.  See  above:  1918:  X.  State- 
ment of  war  aims:  p. 

1918  (Oct.  22). — German  official  statement  of 
reasons  for  cessation  of  operations.  See 
above:   1Q18:  II.  Western  front:  y. 

1918  (Oct.  23). — President  Wilson's  note  in  re- 
ply to  German  peace  note  of  October  20. 
See  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  q. 

1918  (Oct.  27). — Austro-Hungarian  note  to  the 
United  States  declaring  readiness  for  ar- 
mistice. Sec  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of 
war  aims:   s. 

1918  (Oct.  27). — German  peace  note  to  President 
Wilson.  See  above:  1918:  X.  Statement  of 
war  aims:  r. 

1918  (Oct.  30). — Armistice  of  Turkey  and  Allied 


Powers.  See  above:  Miscellaneous  auxiUary 
services:  I.  Armistices:   d. 

1918  (Oct.  31). — General  Allenby's  dispatch  on 
operations  in  Palestine.  See  above:  1918:  VI. 
Turkish  theater:  c,  10,  to  c,  24. 

1918  (Nov.  3). — Armistice  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  the  Allies,  and  United  States.  See 
above:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Ar- 
mistices: e. 

1918  (Nov.  5).— United  States  note  to  Germany 
stating  terms  for  armistice.    See  above:  1918: 

X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  t. 

1918  (Nov.  7).— German  telegrams  to  Foch  ar- 
ranging meeting  for  armistice.  See  above: 
1918:  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a,  6. 

1918  (Nov.  11). — Armistice  of  Germany  and 
the  Allies,  and  United  States.  See  above: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armistices: 
f. 

1918  (Nov.  11). — President  Wilson's  address  an- 
nouncing  the   armistice.     See   above:    1918: 

XI.  End  of  the  war:  b. 

1918  (Dec.  1).— General  Milne's  dispatch  on 
operations  in  Bulgaria.  See  above:  1918:  V. 
Balkan  theater:  c,  1,  to  c,  4. 

1918  (Dec.  21). — General  Haig's  dispatch  on  the 
battles  of  Amiens,  Bapaume,  Scarpe,  Cam- 
brai,  Flanders,  Selle  river,  and  the  Sambre. 
See  above:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  j,  to  j,  3; 
k,  to  k,  5;  1,  to  1,  3;  0,  to  0,  4;  q;  q,  1;  r, 
to  r,  3;  s;  s,  1;  w,  1  to  w,  3. 

1919. — Italian  official  report  of  operations  during 
1918.  See  above:  1918:  IV.  Austro-Itahan 
theater:  c,  to  c,  15. 

1919  (Jan.  20). — General  Van  Deventer's  dis- 
patch on  the  East  African  campaign.  See 
above:  1918:  VII.  East  African  theater:  a. 

1919  (Jan.  31). — Japanese  official  report  of  opera- 
tions in  Siberia.  See  above:  1918:  III. 
Russia:  e. 

1919  (Mar.  21). — General  Haig's  last  dispatch  on 
transportation,  signal  service,  equipment, 
organization  and  training  of  men  during  the 
World  War.  See  above:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  VI.  Military  and  naval  equip- 
ment: a,  to  a,  3;  b,  1. 

1919  (July  26). — Statement  of  Michaelis  regard- 
ing negotiations  with  papal  nuncio  in  1917. — 
Report  of  Crown  Council.  See  above:  1917: 
XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:  g,  3,  i. 

1919  (Aug.  7). — Joint  declaration  of  Michaelis, 
von  Ludendorff,  von  Hindenburg  and  Helf- 
ferich  regarding  negotiations  with  the  papal 
nuncio  in  1917.  See  above:  1917:  XI.  Efforts 
toward  peace:  g,  3,  i. 

1919  (Sept.  1). — General  Pershing's  report  on 
operations  in  France. — On  supply  service. 
— Organization  and  transportation  of  Amer- 
ican army.  —  Training.  —  Ordnance.  See 
above:  191S:  II.  Western  front:  e,  to  e,  4; 
g,  9;  g,  10;  n;  n,  1;  v,  to  v,  4;  x,  4;  x,  5; 
X,  6;  also  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  V. 
Moving  of  men  and  material;  VI.  Military  and 
naval  equipment:  b,  2;  c. 


L.  CHRONOLOGY 


The  following   table   presents  the   chronological   .sequence    of    important   historical    events   related    or 

referred  to  in  the  World  War  article. 


1870 


July  19.  BcginninR  of  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Aug.  9.  Great  Britain  signs  pact  with  North  Gcr 


man    Confederation    confirming    the    treaty 
RuarantccinR    permanent    neutrality    of    Bcl- 
piuni. 
Sept.  4.  Second  French  Republic  established. 
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1871 

Jan.  18.  William  I,  king  of  Prussia,  proclaimed  Ger- 
man emperor  at  Versailles. 

May  10.  Peace  treaty  of  Frankfort  signed  between 
France  and  Germany. 

June  9.  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  incorporated 
into  German  empire. 

1877 
Beginning  of  Russo-Turkish  War. 

1878 
Congress  and  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

1879 
Austro-German  Alliance   formed. 

1880 
Beginning  of  German  colonial  expansion. 

1881 
Tunis  annexed  by  France. 

1882 
Triple  Alliance  formed. 

1884 
German  Reinsurance  Treaty  with  Russia. 

1888 

German  East  Africa  acquired  by  Germany. 
Mar.  9.  Death    of    William    I,    German    emperor; 

accession  of  Frederick. 
June  15.  Death  of  Emperor  Frederick;  accession  of 

William  IL 

1890 

Mar.  18.  Resignation  (or  dismissal)  of  Bismarck  as 
imperial  chancellor;  succeeded  by  von 
Capri  vi. 

Heligoland  ceded  to  Gerinany  by  Great  Britain. 

German  Reinsurance  Treaty  with  Russia  lapsed ; 
not  renewed. 

1893 

Dec.  31.  Dual  Alliance  (France  and  Russia)  formed. 

1894 

Caprivi  dismissed;  succeeded  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe. 

1896 

Jan.  3.  Kaiser's  telegram  to  President  Kruger. 

1898 


Grand-Admiral  von   Tirpitz  becomes  minister 

of  marine. 
Fashoda    crisis    between     Great    Britain     and 

France. 
Germany    obtains    lease    of    Kiao-chau    from 

China. 
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Kaiser's  state  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  declares  him- 
self the  friend  of  the  "three  hundred  million 
Mohammedans  in  the  world." 

1899 

Feb.  12.  Caroline   and   Ladrone   islands   purchased 
by  Germany  from  Spain. 
First  peace  conference  at  The  Hague. 

■1900 

Large  German  NaK'y  Bill  passed. 
Von  Billow  beconies  chancellor. 

'1902 

Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  formed. 

1904 

Apr.  8.  Anglo-French  Agreement  ("Entente  Cor- 
diale")  signed. 

1905 

Dispositions  of  French  and  British  fleets  ar- 
ranged: British  concentration  in  the  North 
sea;  France  to  guard  Mediterranean. 

Mar.  31.  German  emperor  at  Tangier;  Morocco 
crisis. 

June  6.  Fall  of  Delcasse,  brought  about  by  German 
intimidation  of  France. 

1906 

Jan.  16.  Algeciras  conference  opened. 
Feb.  10.  First    Dreadnought    launched    by    Great 
Britain. 

1907 

June  15.  Second  peace^  conference  opened  at  The 
Hague.  f 

Aug.  31.  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  signed,  com- 
pleting the  Triple  Entente. 

Nov.  Great  German  N|vy  Bill  passed. 

§908 

Oct.  5.  Bulgaria      proclaims      independence      from 

Turkish  suzerainty. 
Oct.  7.  Annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by 

Austria-Hungary  announced. 

1909 

July  14.  Bethmann-Hollweg  becomes  German  im- 
perial chancellor. 

1910 

Pan-German  League  and  Navy  League  formed 
in  Germany  to  encourage  colonial  expansion. 

1911 

July  1.  German  cruiser  Panther  at  Agadir,  Mo- 
rocco; European  crisis. 

July  21.  Lloyd  George  warns  Germany  in  a  public 
speech. 

Sept.  26.  Turco-Italian  War  over  Tripoli  begins. 


1912 

First  Balkan  War:  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro 
and  Greece  make  war  on  Turkey. 
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Nov.  22.  Correspondence  between  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  French  ambassador  on  Anglo-French 
consultation  in  the  event  of  "unprovoked 
attack  by  a  third  power." 

1913 

Second  Balkan  War;  intervention  of  Rumania; 
defeat  of  Bulgaria. 
Aug.  10.  Treaty  of  Bucharest  signed. 

1914 

June.  Widening  of  Kiel  canal  completed. 

June  22.  Serbian  government  warns  Austria-Hun- 
gary of  danger  in  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand's proposed  visit  to  Serajevo. 

June  28.  Assassination  of  Francis  Ferdinand  and 
his  wife  at  Serajevo. 

July  5.  Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin  presents 
Balkan  memorandum  from  Count  Berchtold 
and  a  letter  from  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
to  Kaiser  William  at  Potsdam. 

July  6.  German  support  promised  to  Austria  in 
dealing  with  Serbia. 

July  6.  Kaiser  leaves  Berlin  for  cruise  in  northern 
waters. 

July  7.  Joint  ministerial  council  at  Vienna:  princi- 
ple of  ultimatum  adopted. 

July  13.  President  Poincare  and  premier  Viviani 
sail  from  Dunkirk  on  visit  to  tsar  of  Russia. 

July  13.  Revelations  in  French  Senate  regarding 
deficiencies  in  military  equipment. 

July  13.  Count  Berchtold's  agent  (Wiesner)  sent 
to  Serajevo  to  investigate  assassination  plot; 
reports  no  evidence  to  suggest  Serbian  gov- 
ernment's complicity. 

July  16.  British  ambassador  in  Vienna  warns  Sir 
Edward  Grey  of  coming  Austrian  action 
against  Serbia. 

July  18.  Great  Britain  naval  review  off  Spithead. 

July  19.  Second  joint  ministerial  council  at  Vienna: 
draft  of  ultimatum  agreed  upon. 

July  20.  President  Poincare  at  Kronstadt. 

July  21.  Terms  of  Austrian  note   for  Serbia  com- 
municated to  Tschirschky. 
Berchtold  in  audience  with  Francis  Joseph  at 
Ischl. 

July  22.  Copy  of  Austrian  note  arrives  at  Berlin 
Foreign  Office  between  7  and  8  P.M. 

July  23.  Austria-Hungary  charges  Serbian  govern- 
ment with  complicity  in  assassination  plot. 
Ultimatum   presented   at   Belgrade,   demanding 
satisfaction;    reply    demanded    by    6    P.M., 
July  25. 

July  23.  Ballin,  German  shipping  head,  holds  inter- 
views with  Lord  Haldane  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  London. 

July  23.  Von  Jagow,  German  foreign  secretary,  in- 
structs German  minister  at  Stockholm  to 
inform  Swedish  government  that  war  was 
imminent  between  Germany  and  Russia  in 
connection  with  Austro-Serbian  conflict,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  Sweden  might  dis- 
cern how  grave  the  moment  was  also  in  her 
own  destiny. 

July  24.  Austria-Hungary  notifies  the  powers  that 
ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  Serbia. 
Sir  Edward   Grey   proposes   four-power   medi- 
ation. 
Serbia  appeals  to  the  tsar. 

July  25.  Serbia  replies,  accepting  eight  points,  leav- 
ing remaining  two  open  for  discussion.  Aus- 
trian minister  in  Belgrade  rejects  reply  as 
unsatisfactory ;  leaves  Belgrade  at  6.30  P.M. 


Austrian  mobilization  ordered. 

Russia  prepares  to  mobilize  on  Austrian  fron- 
tier, to  meet  eventual  pressure  on  Serbia. 

Italy  notifies  Austria-Hungary  that  occupation 
of  Serbian  territory  would  be  a  violation  of 
terms  of  Triple  Alhance. 

Serbia  mobilizes. 
July  2i5.  British  fleet  ordered  not  to  disperse. 

Austria  mobilizes  on  Russian   frontier. 

Mobilization   ordered  in  Montenegro. 

Kaiser  returns  from  Norwegian  cruise. 

France    and   Italy    accept   British    proposal   to 
hold  conference  on  Serbian  crisis. 
July  27.  Russia  agrees  to  proposed  conference. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  explains  his  proposal  in  House 
of  Commons. 

Berchtold  urges  Francis  Joseph  to  declare  war 
on  Serbia  at  once,  to  forestall  efforts  of 
Entente. 

Tsar  informs  Serbia  that  Russia  could  not  re- 
main indifferent  to  her  fate. 

Germany   declines   conference   proposal. 
July  28.  British  fleet  ordered  to  Scapa  Flow. 

.■\ustria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Serbia. 

Kaiser  telegraphs  tsar  not  to  intervene  in  Ser- 
bia's behalf. 

Austrian  ambassador  in  Berlin  tells  British  am- 
bassador that  Russia  did  not  want  war  and 
was  not  prepared. 
July  29.  Sir  Edward  Grey  warns  Lichnowsky  that 
Great  Britain  can  not  in  all  cases  stand 
aside. 

Poincare  returns  to  Paris. 

Russian  general  mobilization  ordered. 

Germany  makes  "strong  bid  for  British  neu- 
trality." 

Bombardment  of  Belgrade  begun  by  .\ustria. 
July  30.  British  Mediterranean  fleet  ordered  to  as- 
sist in  covering  transport  of  French  .\frican 
army. 

German  offer  rejected  by  Great  Britain. 

Kaiser  telegraphs  to  tsar  remonstrating  against 
Russian  mobilization. 

Russia  offers  to  stop  mobilization  if  Austria 
waived  demands  touching  Serbian  sover- 
eignty ;  this  proposal,  made  to  Germany,  not 
communicated  to  Vienna. 
July  31.  Sir  Edward  Grey  asks  France  and  Ger- 
many whether  neutrality  of  Belgium  would 
be  respected;  France  gives  assurance;  Ger- 
many makes  no  answer. 

Belgian  mobilization  decreed  for  August  i. 

Germany  declares  "imminence  of  war" 
(Kriegsgejahr) . 

France  challenged  by  Germany  to  declare 
whether  she  would  remain  neutral  in  a  war 
with  Russia ;  reply  demanded  in  eighteen 
hours;  Viviani  replies  France  would  act  as 
her  interests  dictated. 

At  midnight,  Germany  summons  Russia  to  stop 
mobilizing  within  twelve  hours. 

Russian  and  .Austrian  general  mobiUzation  an- 
nounced. 

Turkey  begins  mobilization. 

Vienna  cabinet  meeting  passes  over  Grey's  final 
proposals. 
Aug.  1.  German   U-boats  assemble  off  Heligoland. 

France  and  Germany  mobilize. 

Germany  declares  war  on  Russia. 

Mobilization  i^rocecding  in   Belgium. 

German   High  Sea   Fleet  concentrated  in  Jade 
anchorage. 
Aug.  2.  Germans  demand  passage  through  Belgium ; 
reply  demanded   in    12   hours. 

Seven  German  armies  forming  in  the  west. 
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British    naval     reserves    mobilized.      Germans 

cross  on  French  territory. 
Russians  cross  into  East  Prussia. 
Turco-German  treaty  sijrned  at  Constantinople. 
Aug.  3.  Germany     declares    war    against     France, 
allcfiing  a^firessive  acts. 
Moratorium  in  Great  Britain. 
Sir  Edward   Grey  announces  in  the  House  of 

Commons  mobilization  of  army  and  navy. 
German  naval  operations  against  France  to  be 

disputed  by  British  navy. 
Belgium  rejects  German  ultimatum. 
King  Albert  appeals  to  King  George  V. 
Luxemburg   invaded  by    (Germans. 
Luneville  bombed   by   German  aviators. 
Belgium   declines   French   aid. 
Aug.  4.  German  troops  enter  Belgium. 

Great  Britain  demands   (by  midnight,  Central 

European    time)     assurance    from    Germany 

that  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  respected. 

Chancellor  in  Reichstag  announces  invasion  of 

Belgium:    "Necessity  knows  no  law." 
"Scrap  of  paper"  interview. 
Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Germany. 
United  States  neutrality  proclaimed  by   Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
Bombardment    of    Algerian    coast    towns    by 
Goeben  and  Breslau;  they  escape  from  French 
and  British  naval  pursuit. 
British  Expeditionary  Force  begins  concentra- 
tion at  Aldcrshot. 
Germans  attack  Liege. 

Sir  John  French,  British  commander-in-chief. 
Aug.  5.  Lord  Kitchener  appointed  minister  of  war. 

Germans  lay  mines  on  British  coast. 
Aug.  6.  Germans  overrun  Belgium. 

Austria  declares  war  against  Russia. 
Serbia  declares  war  on  Germany. 
Aug.  7.  French  invade  upper  Alsace. 
Germans  enter  Liege. 
Togo,  West  Africa,  first  German  colony  to  fall, 

taken  by   British. 
Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 
Aug.  8.  German  armies  begin  westward  movement 
near  Dutch  frontier. 
French  capture  Altkirch,  Alsace. 
Aug.  9.  German    military    authorities 
posals    to    Belgium    to    permit 
passage. 
Serbia  declares  war  on  Germany. 
First    German    submarine    attack 
squadron;  U-iS  sunk  by  British. 
Aug.  10.  France  declares  war  on  Austria. 

German     crown     prince     begins    invasion     of 

France. 
Goeben  and  Breslau  announced  to  have  been 

purchased  by  Turkey. 
Austrians  invade  Russian  Poland. 
Aug.  11.  French    raid   into    German   Lorraine    de- 
feated.    Austrians  invade  Poland. 
Aug.  12.  Great   Britain   declares   war   on   Austria- 
Hungary. 
Montenegro  declares  war  on  Germany. 
Austro-Hungarians  enter  Serbia. 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  invade  Bosnia. 
Aug.  12-25.  French  invasion  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Aug.  13.  Fall  of  the  last  Liege  forts. 

Belgium  again  rejects  German  proposal  to  sur- 
render her  neutrality. 
Dar-es-Salaam  bombarded  by  British. 
Aug.  14-26.  Germans  besiege  Namur. 

French  troops  enter  Belgium. 
Aug.  15.  Japan  sends  ultimatum  to   Germany   de- 
manding   withdrawal    from    eastern    waters. 
French  gain  passes  in  Vosges 


renew    pro- 
unmolested 


on    British 


Rus.sian' government  announces  a   free,  united 

Poland  under  Russian  suzerainty. 
Germans  turn  west  from  Liege. 
Aug.  16.  British    Expeditionary    Force    landed    in 
France. 
Russian  victory  at  Gumbinnen. 
Aug.  17.  Belgian  government  removed  from  Brus- 
sels to   Antwerp. 
Germans  take  Tirlemont. 
Serbian  victory  at  Shabatz. 
Aug.  19.  Germans  near  Brussels;  exodus  from  the 
city. 
British  reach  Mons. 
Aug.  20.  Brussels  surrenders  to  Germans. 

Belgian    retreat    on    Antwerp.      Germans   take 

Louvain. 
Hostilities  begin  in  German  Southwest  Africa. 
Germans  attack  Uganda  railway  in  East  Africa. 
Aug  21.  Germans  enter  Brussels. 

Attack  on  Namur  begun. 
Aug.  21-23.  Germans  capture  Charleroi. 
Aug.  22.  Hindenburg    appointed    to    command    in 
East  Prussia. 
Dinant  captured  and  destroyed. 
Third  German  army  begins  southward  move- 
ment into  France.    Entente  powers  guarantee 
integrity  of  Turkey  if  she  remains  neutral. 
Aug.  23.  Japan  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Fall    of    Namur.      Germans   move    on    toward 
Mons;  they  occupy  Luneville  in  Lorraine. 
Aug.  23-28.  British  retreat  from  Mons. 

Bombardment  of  Tsing-tao. 
Aug.  24.  French  driven  back  in  Lorraine. 

Insterburg  and  Allenstein  occupied  by  Russians. 
Zeppelins  bomb  Antwerp. 
Aug.  25.  Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Japan. 
Last  of  Namur  forts  fall;  battles  at  Landrecies 

and  Maroilles. 
Russians  approach  Lemberg. 
Aug.  26.  Battle  of   Le  Cateau.     Germans  destroy 
Louvain.       Germans     capture     fortress     of 
Longwy. 
French  ministerial  changes. 
Austrians   evacuate   Novi-Bazar. 
Aug.  26-28.  Russians  defeated  near  Hohenstein. 
Aug.  27.  Japanese  blockade  Kiao-chau. 
Aug.  27-Sept.  7.  Bombardment  of  Maubeuge. 
Aug.  28.  Battle  of  Tannenberg. 

Anglo-German  naval  fight  off  Heligoland. 

Beginning  of  battle  of  Nancy. 

Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Belgium. 

Aug.  30.  German    Samoa   captured   by   New    Zea- 

landers. 

Germans  take  Amiens,  Laon  and  La  Fere. 

Aug.  31.  Battle  of  Tannenberg:   Russians  defeated 

by  Hindenburg. 
Sept.  1.  Germans    reach    Compiegne,    forty     miles 

from  Paris. 
Sept.  2.  Austrians  heavily  defeated  after  seven  days' 
battle  for  Lemberg. 
Von  Kluck  turns  abruptly  southeast  from  north 

of  Chantilly  towards  center  of  Allied  line. 
Malines  bombarded. 

French    government    transfer    from    Paris    to 
Bordeaux  proclaimed. 
Sept.  3.  Russians  take  Lemberg. 

British   continue   retreat  behind  Marne.     Ger- 
mans reach  the  Marne. 
Sept.  4.  Von    Kluck's    right    at    Senlis;    Germans 
cross      the     Marne;      Rheims     bombarded; 
evacuated  by  the  French. 
Russians  advance   into   Carpathian  passes. 
Sept.  5.  Allied  retreat  ended. 

Allies  conclude  pact  not  to  make  peace  sepa- 
rately. 
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Sept.  6-10.  Battle  of  the  Marne.     Allied  offensive 
begun. 
British  reverse  in  Cameroons. 
Sept.  7.  Beginning   of    German   retreat    across   the 
Marne;  Kluck  forced  back  by  Maunoury. 
End  of  battle  of  Nancy. 
British  cable  station  at  Fanning  island  (Pacific) 

destroyed  by  German  cruiser. 
Beginning  of  German  advance  into  Russia. 
Sept.  7-10.  Russian  defeat  at  Vilna. 

Battle  of  Masurian  lakes. 
Sept.  8.  German  forces  driven  across  the  Marne. 

Russian  successes  in  Galicia. 
Sept.  9.  Critical  day  of  Marne  battle;  troops  hur- 
ried from  Paris  in  auto  vehicles  to  support 
French  6th  Army  north  of  the  Marne.   Foch 
makes  successful  thrust  at  La   Fere   Cham- 
penoise. 
Sept.  9-13.  Verdun  fortresses  bombarded  by  Ger- 
mans. 
India  offers   70,000  troops  and  equipment  to 
Great  Britain. 
Sept.  10.  End  of  Marne  battle. 

Germans  rally  behind  the  Aisne. 

Russians  driven  out  of  East  Prussia;  they  gain 

a  success  at  Rawa-Russka. 
Austrians  defeated  in  Galicia. 
Sept.  11.  Turkey  announces  abolition  of  the  Capit- 
ulations. 
Bismarck  archipelago  occupied  by  Australians. 
Sept.  12.  Battle  of  the  San. 

Austrians  defeated  at  Tomasov. 
Sept.  12-13.  Battle  at  Soissons;  capture  of  city  by 

Germans;  recapture  by  French. 
Sept.  13.  Battle  of  the  Aisne  begins. 

Germans  abandon  attack  on  Verdun. 

Battle  between   Germans  and   Belgians  begins 

between  Aerschot  and  Malines. 
Kiao-chau  station  seized  by  Japanese. 
Sept.  15.  Germans  invade  Russia. 
Russians  take  Czernowitz. 
Austrians  pushed  back  across  the  Drina. 
Fighting  in  Southwest  Africa. 
Sept.  16.  Russians  retire  from  East  Prussia. 
Sept.  17.  French  renew  advance  on  the  Aisne. 
End  of  battle  on  the  Drina. 
Austrian  army  routed  in  Galicia. 
Sept.  18.  End  of  first  phase  of  battle  of  the  Aisne. 
Trench  warfare  begins  on  the  western   front. 
Bombardment  of  Rheims. 
Sept.  19.  Rheims  Cathedral  takes  fire. 
Sept.  20.  Attack  on  Fort  Troyon  repulsed  by  the 
French. 
Russians  open  attack  on  Jaroslau. 
German  cruiser  destroys  H.  M.  S.  Pegasus  off 
Zanzibar. 
Sept.  21.  Hindenburg  pursues  Russians. 
Noyon  captured  by  the  French. 
Germans  seize  Les  Eparges. 
Turkey  promises  to  stop  breaches  of  neutrality. 
Sept.  22.  British    cruisers     Hague,    Aboukir    and 
Cressy  torpedoed. 
British  air  raid  on  Diisseldorf. 
Russians  invest  Przemysl. 
Sept.  23.  Germans  capture  St.  Mihiel. 
Jaroslau  surrendered  to  Russians. 
Madras,  India,  attacked  by  the  raider  Emden. 
Hindenburg  forces  Russians  across  the  Niemen. 
British  troops  arrived  at  Kiao-chau. 
Great  Britain  protests  against  concentration  of 
Turkish  troops  threatening  Suez  canal. 
Sept.  24.  Kaiser    Wilhelm's    Land    (New    Guinea) 

seized  by  British. 
Sept.  25.  Battle  between  Noyon  and  the  Somme 
begins. 


Germans  held  up  on  the  Niemen. 
Russians  cross  the  San. 
Sept.  26.  Germans  capture  St.  Quentin;  they  are 
repulsed  north  of  the  Aisne. 
Malines  bombarded  again. 
Sept.  27.  Failing  to  force  the  Niemen,  Germans  be- 
gin retreat. 
Surrender   of   Duala,   Cameroons. 
Germans  occupy  Malines. 
Sept.  28.  Germans  begin  attack  on  Antwerp. 
De  Castelnau  driven  back  to  Roye. 
Russians    hold    Galicia;    Cracow    threatened; 
Hungary  invaded. 
Sept.  30.  Battle  of  Albert. 
French  enter  Arras. 
Reservoir  near  Antwerp  destroyed. 
Oct.  1.  Southern  forts  of  Antwerp  destroyed. 

Belgians  retire  to  the  Nethe. 
Oct.  2.  Germans  suffer  setback  at  Augustovo. 
Germans  driven  back  at  Gazi,  East  Africa. 
Oct.  2-5.  British  troops  arrive  at  Antwerp. 
Oct.  3.  Bombardment  of  Ypres  by  Germans;  they 
attack  from  Varennes  to  Verdun. 
British  army  begins  move  from  the  Aisne  to 

Flanders. 
Belgian  government  moved  from  Antwerp  to 
Ostend. 
Oct.  4.  German  reverse  on  central  Meuse.    French 
occupy  Varennes;  are  driven  back  at  Arras. 
Russians  back  in  East  Prussia. 
Oct.  5.  German  advance  on  Warsaw  begins. 
Oct.  6.  Germans  begin  bombardment  of  Antwerp: 
main  part  of  Belgian  troops  leave  the  city. 
Germans  win  passage  of  the  Nethe  and  bom- 
bard Arras. 
Oct.  7.  Allies  prepare  to  evacuate  Antwerp ;  exodus 
of  the  inhabitants;  fighting  on  the  Scheldt. 
Germans  take  Douai. 
Japanese  seize  Caroline  islands. 
Oct.  8.  Lodz  occupied  by  Germans. 

Antwerp  bombarded:  garrison  retires  across  the 

Scheldt. 
British  air  raid  on  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf. 
Oct.  9.  Fall  of  Antwerp. 

End   of    Russian   advance   into   East   Prussia; 
German  retreat  at  an  end. 
Oct.  10.  Death  of  King  Charles  of  Rumania;  ac- 
cession of  Ferdinand. 
Oct.  11-21.  German  attack  on  Warsaw. 
Oct.  12.  Siege  of  Przemysl  raised. 

Boer  rebellion  in  Cape  Province;  martial  law 
proclaimed  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Oct.  13.  Belgian  government   moved   from   Ostend 
to   Havre,   France,   by  invitation   of   French 
government. 
Germans  enter  Lille. 
Oct.  13-Nov.  11.  Battle  for  Ypres;   Allies  occupy 

Ypres. 
Oct.  15.  Formal  German  entry  into  Antwerp  and 
Ostend. 
Battle  of  the  Vistula  begins. 
South  African  rebels  defeated  at  Ratedrai. 
Belgians  join  Allies  on  the  Yser. 
Oct,  16.  Belgians   driven    from    Houthulst'  Forest. 
Allied  north  wing  retakes  Armcntiercs. 
Two  British  cruisers  sunk  in  North  sea. 
Japanese  cruiser  sunk  in  Kiao-chau  bay. 
Oct.  17.  Four  German   destroyers  sunk   off  Dutch 

coast  by  British. 
Oct.  18-Nov.  3.  Battle  of  the  Yser. 

New  German  levies  at  the  front.  ^ 

Oct.  19.  British  gunboats  bombard  Germans  on  the 
Belgian  coast,  driving  them  back  from  Nieu- 
port. 
Serbian  army  surrounds  Serajevo. 
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Oct.  20.  Belgian  army  extended  from  Ypres  to  the 
channel;   Allied   Hne  completed. 
German  attack  on  Arras  begun. 
Oct.  21.  First  battle  of  Ypres  begins. 

Marianne  and  Marshall  islands  seized  by  British 
and  Japanese. 
Oct.  22.  German  attack  on  La  Bassee  opened. 

Defeat  of  South  African  rebels  at  Keimoes. 
Oct.  23.  Germans   driven   back   after   crossing   the 
Yser. 
French  troops  arrive  at  Zonnebeke  to  support 
British. 
Oct.  24.  Germans  cross  the  Yser;  attack  Arras. 
Oct.  25.  End  of  first  attempt  on  Warsaw;  Germans 
retire  from  the  Vistula. 
South  African  rebels  routed. 
Oct.  27.  French  liner,  Ganteaunte,  sunk;  2,500  refu- 
gees rescued. 
Oct.  28.  Battles  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Festubert. 
Belgians  flood  the  land  around  the  Yser. 
Emden  destroys  a  Russian  cruiser  and  a  French 
destroyer  at  Penang. 
Oct.  29.  Strong  German  attack  round  Kruseik  and 
Gheluvelt. 
Turkish  warships  raid  Odessa. 
Turkish   troops  cross   Egyptian   frontier. 
Oct.  30.  Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey. 

Lord  Fisher  succeeds  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg  as  British  first  sea  lord. 
British  driven  from  Zandvoorde  to  Klein  Zille- 

beke. 
Further  defeat  of  South  African  rebels. 
Entente  ambassadors  leave  Constantinople. 
Oct.  31.  British  cruiser  Hermes  sunk  by  submarine 
off  Dover. 
Crisis  of  the  battle  of  Ypres:  British  line  thrust 
back;  Germans  repulsed  by  French  and  Bel- 
gians at  Ramscap>elle. 
Bombardment  of  Tsing-tao  begun. 
Nov.  1.  Germans  take  Messines. 

British  squadron  destroyed  off  Coronel,  Chile. 
Forts  at  Tsing-tao  silenced. 
Turks  bombard  Sevastopol. 
Nov.  2.  British  line  pierced  near  Neuve  Chapelle. 
British  Admiralty  declares  all  the  North  sea  a 
military  area. 
Nov.  3.  Austro-Hungarians  begin  a  fresh  advance 
into  Serbia. 
Russians  enter  Asiatic  Turkey  and  seize  Bayazid. 
Yarmouth,    England,    bombarded    by    German 
cruisers.     German  cruiser  Yorck  sunk  by  a 
mine. 
Bombardment   of  Dardanelles  outer  forts  by 
British  and  French. 
Nov.  4.  British  reverse  at  Tanga,  East  Africa. 
Nov.  5.  Great  Britain  and  France  declare  war  on 
Turkey. 
Great  Britain  annexes  Cyprus. 
Nov.  6.  Japanese  and  British  take  inner  forts  of 

Tsing-tao. 
Nov.  7.  Germans  attack  Givenchy. 
Surrender  of  Kiao-chau. 
British  force  lands  in  Mesopotamia. 
Nov.  9.  The  Emden  destroyed  by  the  Sydney. 
Nov.  10.  Germans  capture  Dixmude. 

Cossacks  enter  Posen  and  cut  German  railroad 

line, 
Japanese  enter  Tsing-tao. 
The  Chatham  disables  the  Konigsberg  in  the 
Rufiji  river. 
Nov.  11.  Fighting  in  Mesopotamia. 
Russians  capture  Gumbinnen. 
Turks  evacuate  Basra. 
Nov.  12.  Germans  advance  into  Poland. 
Turks  capture  El  Arish.  Egypt. 
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Nov.  13.  Second  German  move  on  Warsaw  begun. 
Ypres  in  flames. 

British    warships    bombard    German    base    at 
Zeebrugge. 
Nov.  14.  Russians  driven  back  to  Kutno;  they  re- 
new siege  of  Przemysl. 
Nov.  15.  Fight  with  Turks  at  Sahain,  Mesopotamia. 
Nov.  17.  End  of  first  battle  of  Ypres. 
Turkish  defeat  at  Basra. 
Germans  evacuate  Longido,  East  Africa. 
Nov.  18.  Naval  engagement  in  the  Black  sea:   the 

Goeben  damaged. 
Nov.  20.  Russians    occupy     Koprikeui;     approach 
Erzerum. 
Germans  invade  Uganda. 
Nov.  21.  British  air  raid  on  Friedrichshafen. 

Skirmish  near  Suez  canal. 
Nov.  22.  British  enter  Basra. 
Nov.  23.  Russian  line  near  Lodz  broken. 
Nov.  24.  Russian  line  near  Lodz  restored. 
Nov.  25.  Russians   attempt    invasion    of    Hungary 
through  tho  Carpathians. 
Austrians  defeated  near  Cracow. 
British  battleship  Bulwark  blown  up;  sinks  in 
the  Medway. 
Nov.  29.  Russians  take  Czernowitz. 
Nov.  30.  Austrians  capture  Belgrade. 
Dec.  1.  Austrians  renew  advance  into  Serbia. 

General   De   Wet    captured   in   South    Africa; 
charged  with  rebellion. 
Dec.  2.  Serbians  attack   Austrians;    battle    of   the 
Ridges  begun. 
5-6.  Russians  evacuate  Lodz;  Germans  enter. 

6.  Austrians  routed  by  Serbs  on  the  Ridges. 

7.  Second  battle  for  Warsaw  begun. 

8.  Destruction    of    von    Spec's    squadron    off 
Falkland  islands:  escape  of  the  Dresden. 

15.  Serbs  retake  Belgrade. 

16.  German   cruisers   bombard   English   coast 
towns,  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough. 

Dec.  17.  Egypt  declared  a  British  protectorate. 
Dec.  25.  Second  German  attack  on  Warsaw  fails. 

Russians  in  Asiatic  Turkey   driven   back  to 

Khorasan. 
Dec.  26.  United  States  protests  to   Great    Britain 

against  interference  with  neutral  shipping. 
Dec.  28.  Battle  in  the  Caucasus  between  Turks  and 

Russians. 
31.  Turks   advance    on    Kars    and    Ardahan, 

Russian  Caucasus. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


1915 


Jan. 


1.  End  of  Caucasus  battle:  Turks  routed. 
British  warship  Formddable  torpedoed. 
Jan.  2.  Russia  asks  Great  Britain  to  make  a  demon- 
stration against  Turkey. 
Jan.  3.  French  capture  Steinbach,  Alsace. 

Russians  destroy  two  Turkish  army  corps  at 
Ardahan. 
Jan.  4.  Russians  begin  advance  in  Bukovina. 
Jan.  8.  Battle  of  Soissons  begins. 
Jan.  13.  British    War    Council    decides    on    naval 

operations  against  Turkey. 
Jan,  14.  French    fall   back   on    Soissons;    Germans 
capture  heights  of  Vregny,  north  of  Soissons. 
Union    forces    occupy    Swakopmund,    German 
Southwest  Africa. 
Jan.  17-18.  French  advance  close  to  Metz. 

Turks  routed  in  Transcaucasia. 
Jan.  19.  German  aircraft  raids  English  coast  towns. 
24.  Naval    battle   in   the   North   sea    (Dogger 
Bank)  ;    German  cruiser  Blucher  sunk  with 
over  700  men. 
Turks  defeated  at  El  Kantara,  Egypt. 


Jan. 
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Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 

Feb. 


forts 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


town 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


28.  William  P.  Frye,  American  ship,  destroyed 
by  German  cruiser. 

30.  Russians  overwhelm  Turks  at  Tabriz, 
Caucasus. 

31.  Germans  prepare  for  third  attempt  on 
Warsaw. 

Feb.  1.  Battle  on  the  Rawka  (Bolimov)  begins. 

Feb.  2.  England  declares  all  foodstuffs  for  Germany 
contraband. 

Feb.  2-3.  First  Turkish  attack  on  Suez  canal  re- 
pulsed. 
Great  German  advance  on  Warsaw. 

Feb.  4.  British  troops  cross  Suez  canal  in  pursuit 
of  Turks. 
Germany  begins  indiscriminate  submarine  cam- 
paign. 

5.  New  British  army  estimates  provide  for 
3,000,000  men. 

6.  Financial  conference  at  Paris  arranged  for 
pooling  of  resources  by  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia. 

Russians  back  in  East  Prussia. 
Feb.  7-21.  Battle  of  the  Masurian  lakes:   Germans 
advance  in  East  Prussia;   Russians  defeated 
near  the  Niemen. 
Feb.  8.  Turks  in  flight  from  Suez  canal. 

End  of  battle  on  the  Rawka. 
Feb.  10.  United  States  protest  to  Germany  against 

decree  of  a  marine  war  zone. 
Feb.  16.  British  military  expedition  ordered  to  the 
Dardanelles. 
Germany    refuses    modification    of    submarine 
warfare  owing  to  British  blockade. 
Feb.  16-Mar.  11.  Great    French    offensive    in    the 

Champagne. 
Feb.  17.  German  advance  into  Russia  ended. 
Feb.  18.  German  "blockade"  of  British  Isles  begun. 
Feb.  19.  Allied  naval  attack  on  Dardanelles  begun. 
Feb.  20.  United  States  sends  a  mediatory  note  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  the  blockade 
regulations. 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  (Anzacs)   or- 
dered to  the  Dardanelles. 
Fighting  on  the  Niemen. 
Feb.  23.  Invasion  of  German  Southwest  Africa  by 

General  Botha. 
Feb.  24.  Germans  capture  Przasnysz. 
Feb.  25.  Bombardment    of    Dardanelles 
newed. 

26.  Russians  recapture  Przasnysz. 
1.  British  ships  inside  Dardanelles. 
5.  Allies  bombard  Smyrna. 
10.  Battle  of  Neuve   Chapelle  begins 
captured  by  British. 
Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  German  warship,  interned 
in  Norfolk  harbor,  Virginia. 
Mar.  10-12.  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 
Mar.  14.  H.M.S.    Kent    and     Glasgow    sink    the 
Dresden  off  Juan  Fernandez. 
British  proclaim  retahatory  measures  for  cap- 
ture of  vessels  carrying  enemy  goods. 
Mar.  17.  Russians  occupy  Memel. 
Mar.  18.  Calais  raided  by  Zeppelins. 
Last  sortie  of  Przemysl  garrison. 
Final    and    unsuccessful   naval    attack    on    the 
Dardanelles:   H.MS.  Irresistible,  Ocean,  and 
(French  Bouvet  sunk;  Inflexible  and  Gaulois 
disabled. 
Mar.  20.  Paris  raided  by  Zeppelins. 
Mar.  21.  Germans  retake  Memel. 
Mar.  22.  Przemysl  surrendered  to  Russians. 

Second    Turkish    attack    on    the    Suez    canal: 
repulsed. 
Mar.  25.  Great  French  attack  on  Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf,  Alsace. 
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German  fleet  bombards  coast  of  Courland. 
Turks  defeated  in  the  Caucasus. 
Kurds  massacre  Christians  at  Urmia. 
Mar.  26.  French  occupy  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
Mar.  28.  Russians  bombard    outer   forts    of    Bos- 
porus. 
Falaba  torpedoed. 
Mar.  30.  United    States     protests    against    Allied 

blockade  of  Germany. 
Apr.  5.  United  States  demands  reparation  for  loss 

of  the  William  P.  Frye. 
Apr.  14.  Zeppelin  raid  on  England. 

Turkish  defeat  in  Mesopotamia  about 
Basra. 

22-27.  Second  battle  of  Ypres:  Germans  first 
use  poison  gas. 

25-26.  British  troops  landed  on  GalUpoli 
peninsula. 

26.  Pact  of  London  signed  between  Italy, 
France,  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  fixing  con- 
ditions of  Italy  joining  Allies. 

28.  Mackensen's  great  drive  in  Galicia  begins: 
battle  of  the  Dunajec. 

29.  Germans  advance  seventy  miles  into  Rus- 
sia, from  Tilsit.  • 

Apr.  30.  Zeppelin  raid  on  England. 

German  ambassador  in  Washington  warns 
Americans  (by  newspaper  advertisements) 
against  sailing  on  Allied  ships  in  the  war 
zone. 

1.  Germans   break   through   Russian    line    at 
Gorlice,  Galicia. 
American  tanker  Gulflight  torpedoed  without 
warning. 
May  1-12.  Severe  battles  on  the  western  front. 
May  7.  Lusitania  torp>edoed  and  sunk  by  German 

submarine:  1,152  lives  lost. 
May  9-June  13.  British  attack  round  Festubert. 

French  battle  of  Artois  begins. 
May  10.  German     repudiates     responsibility     for 

Lusitania  sinking. 
May  13.  United  States  government  declares  Ameri- 
can  citizens  free   to   travel   without   danger 
from  illegal  methods  of  warfare;  reparation 
demanded    for    loss    of    American    lives    on 
Lusitania. 
May  14.  Russians  driven  back  to  the  San,  Galicia. 
May  15.  Great  battle  of  the  San  opened:  Germans 

take  Jaroslau. 
May  16.  Mackensen  begfns  attack  on  Przemysl. 
Allies  break  German  front  north  of  Arras. 
Battle  of  Festubert  begins. 
May  23.  Italy    declares   war    on    Austria-Hungary 

after  long  negotiations. 
May  24.  Austrians     raid     Italian     coast     between 

Venice  and  Brindisi. 
May  25.  American   ship   Nebraskan  torpedoed   off 

Ireland:    reaches   Liverpool. 
May  26.  H.M.S.  Triumph  torpedoed  off  Gallipoli. 
May  27.  H.M.S.  Majestic  torpedoed  off  Gallipoli. 

Italians  cross  Isonzo,  near  Gorizia. 
May  28.  German  evasive  reply  sent  to  American 

protest  on  submarine  policy. 
June  3.  Battle  at  Hooge. 

British  capture  Amara,  Mesopotamia. 
Austro-Germans  recapture  Przemysl. 
Lloyd  George  becomes  minister  of  munitions. 
June  4.  Zeppelin   raid  on  England. 

Italians  take  Monte  Nero  on  upper  Isonzo. 
Austro-Germans    advance    on    Lemberg,    Ga- 
licia. 
June  8.  Secretary  of  State  Br\'an  resigns. 
June  9.  Allies    capture     Ncuvillc-St.    Vaast,     near 
Arras. 
Italians  seize  Monfalconc. 
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French  air  raid  on  Brussels. 
Second    Lusitania   note    sent    to    Germany    by 
Unitetl  States. 
June  10.  Germans    in    Galicia    driven    across    the 

Dniester. 
June  12.  Italian  aviators  destroy  arsenal  at  Pola, 
on  the  Adriatic. 
Russians  retreat  in   Galicia. 
June  14.  Greek  elections  result  in  favor  of  Veni- 
zelos  war  party. 
Russians  begin  retreat  on  Grodek. 
June  15.  French  aircraft  bomb  Karlsruhe:  over  200 

killed  and  wounded. 
June  16.  Zeppelins  raid  British  coast. 
June  22.  .\ustrians  recapture  Lemberg. 
June  23.  German    Social    Democrats     clamor     for 

peace  negotiations. 
June  27.  Russians  retreat  from  the  Dniester  to  the 

Gnila  Lipa,  Galicia. 
June  28.  Austrians  recapture  Halicz;  Russian  line 

turned. 
June  30.  Russians    defeated:    retreat    between    the 

Bug  and  the  Vistula. 
July  1.  Fierce  fighting  in  the  Argonne. 

Severe  battles  on  Gallipoli  front. 
July  2.  Austrians  take  Krasnik. 

German  cruiser  Pommern  torpedoed. 
July  8.  Italian  cruiser  Amalfi  sunk. 
July  9.  German  Southwest  Africa  surrenders. 
July  11.  German    warship    Konigsberg    finally 

stroyed  in  the  Rui^ji. 
July  15.  National  registration  in  Great  Britain. 
July  18.  Italian  cruiser  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  sunk. 
July  20.  Russians  retreat  to  the  Vistula. 

Germans  take  Windau. 
July  21.  Third  United  States  Lusitania  note  sent 

to  Germany. 
July  22.  Treaty  signed  between  the  Central  Powers 

and  Bulgaria. 
July  28.  Pope  Benedict  issues  appeal  for  peace. 
Aug.  1.  Germans  capture  Mitau,  Russia. 

3-5.  Ivangorod    and    Warsaw     captured     by 
Germans. 

6-10.  Gallipoli  battles:  British  reinforcements 
landed;  heavy  losses. 

15.  New  York  World  exposes  plots  of  German 
agents  in  United  States. 
18,  Russian  naval  victory  in  Gulf  of  Riga. 
Fall  of  Kovno. 
Aug.  19.  SS.  Arabic  torpedoed. 
Aug.  20.  Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
Aug.  21.  Great  battle  on  GalUpoli  front. 

Great  Britain  and  France  declare  cotton  abso- 
lute  contraband. 
Bulgaria  mobilizes  on  Turkish  frontier. 
Venizelos  becomes  premier  of  Greece. 
Aug.  23-26.  Teutonic  forces  capture  Kovel,  Brest- 
Litovsk,  Ossowitz,  and  fortress  of  Olita. 
Great  German  attack  on  the  Dvina  Une  opened. 
Aug.  26.  Russian  government  calls  2,000,000  more 

men. 
Aug.  29-30.  Russian  victory  in  Galicia. 
Aug.  30.  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  embassy 
officials    at    Washington     declared    plotters 
against  the  United  States. 
Sept.  1.  Anglo-French  loan  placed   in   the  United 
States. 
Teutons  storm  Grodno;  capture  Brody. 
Sept.  4.  Allan  liner  Hesperian  torpedoed. 
Sept.  5.  Russian  emperor  formally  takes  command 
of  the  army ;  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  becomes 
governor  general  of  the  Caucasus. 
Sept.  7.  Zeppelins  raid  the  east  coast  of  England: 
fifty-six  casualties. 
Severe  Russian  defeat  in  Galicia. 


Sept. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


de-      Oct 
Oct. 


9.  United  States  demands  recall  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  ambassador   from  Washington. 

Sept.  11-13.  German  air  raids  on  England. 

Sept.  18.  Germans  capture  Vilna. 

Sept.  20.  Bulgarian  mobilization  ordered. 

Sept.  23.  Great  Allied  offensive  in  Champagne 
begins. 

24.  Greece  begins  mobilization. 

25.  Battle  of  Loos.  British,  under  General 
Townshend,  reach  Kut-el-Amara,  Meso- 
potamia. 

Sept.  28-29.  Turks  driven   from   Tigris  bank  back 

on  Bagdad;  British  take  Kut-el-Amara. 
Oct.  4.  Russian   ultimatum  to  Bulgaria. 
Oct.  5.  Franco-British  force  landed  at  Salonika. 
Resignation  of  Venizelos. 
German  government,  in  note  to  United  States, 

expresses  regret  for  sinking  of  the  Arabic. 
Russia  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 
Oct.  6.  Austro-German  invasion  of  Serbia  begins. 
Oct.  8.  Serbs  evacuate  Belgrade. 
Oct.  12.  Bulgaria  declares  war  on  Serbia. 

Edith   Cavell,  English  nurse,  executed  by  the 
Germans  at  Brussels. 
Oct.  13.  Zeppelins  bombard  London. 
Oct.  15.  Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 
Oct.  16.  France  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 

General  Hamilton  recalled  from   Gallipoli. 
Oct.  17.  Italy  declares  war  on  Bulgaria. 

17-Nov.  23.  Serbia  overrun  by  Austro-Ger- 
mans  and  Bulgarians. 

19.  Greece  refuses  to   fulfill  terms  of   defen- 
sive treaty  with  Serbia. 
British  transport  Ramasan  sunk. 
Oct.  21-22.  Fighting  between  French  and  Bulgars. 
Russians  and  British  bombard  Bulgarian  coast. 
Oct.  28.  French   ministry   resigns:    Briand  becomes 
premier. 

1.  Kraguyevats,   chief   Serbian   arsenal,   cap- 
tured by  Germans. 
5.  Bulgarians  take  Nish. 
7.  Italian    liner   Ancona  torpedoed   by    Aus- 
trian submarine. 

15.  United  States  again  protests  to  Great 
Britain  on  neutral  shipping  rights. 

18.  General  Monro,  commanding  at  Gallipoli, 
advises  withdrawal. 
22.  British   capture   Ctesiphon. 

Nov.  26.  British,  under  General  Townshend,  begin 
retreat  from  Ctesiphon  back  to  Kut-el-Amara. 
2-12.  Allied  troops  withdrawn  from  Serbian 
territory. 

3.  Townshend's  force  back  in  Kut-el-Amara; 
siege  by  Turks  begun. 

United  States  demands  immediate  recall  of 
Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von  Papen, 
attaches  to  the  German  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington. 

4.  Steamer  Oscar  II,  chartered  by  Henry  Ford, 
sails  for  Europe  carrying  eighty-three  peace 
missionaries  to  end  the  war. 

5.  Austro-Germans  occupy  Monastir. 

6.  United  States  sends  note  to  Austria  on 
Ancona  sinking. 

Dec.  8.  British  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  begun. 

Bulgarians  attack  Franco-British  force. 
Dec.  11.  Fierce     Turco-British     fight     at     Kut-el- 
Amara. 
Russians  drive  Persian  rebels  out  of  Hamadan. 
Dec.  15.  Field    Marshal    French    retired    from    su- 
preme  British   command;    succeeded   by 
Douglas  Haig. 

16.  German    cruiser    Bremen    sunk    in 
Baltic. 

19.  Second  United  States  Ancona  note. 


Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov, 


Dec. 
Dec, 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec, 


Sir 
the 


Dec 
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Dec.  21.  Italians  occupy  Durazzo. 

Dec.  30.  P.  and  O.  liner  Persia  sunk  in  Mediter- 
ranean by  submarine. 
German,     Austrian,     Turkish     and     Bulgarian 
consuls     arrested     by     General     Sarrail     at 
Salonika. 

Dec.  31.  Austria  sends  note  accepting  demands  of 
United  States  regarding  safety  of  passengers. 

1916 

Jan.  9.  Gallipoli    completely    evacuated    by   Allied 

forces. 
Jan.  10.  British  battleship  King  Edward  VII  sunk 

by  mine. 
United  States  terms  of  settlement  of  Lusitania 

case  sent  to  Germany. 
Austrians  capture  Mount  Lovchen,  Montenegro, 

breaking  its  resistance. 
Jan.  11.  Russian  campaign  in  Armenia  begins. 
Jan.  12.  Military  Service  Bill  (conscription)  passed 

in  England. 
Jan.  13.  Allies  occupy   island  of  Corfu   to  accom- 
modate remnant  of  Serbian  army. 
Fall  of  Cettinje,  capital  of  Montenegro. 
Jan.  15.  German    commerce    raider    Moewe    seizes 

British  ship  Appam  off  Madeira. 
Jan  16.  Battle  in  the  Caucasus;  Turks  retreat  to 

Erzerum. 
Jan.  23.  Capture  of  Scutari,  Albania,  by  Austrians. 
Air  raid  on  England. 
French  aviators  bomb  Metz. 
Jan.  25.  Nieuport  cathedral  destroyed. 

President  Wilson  rejects  German  proposals  on 

Lusitania  case. 
Jan.  27.  American  note  protesting   against  British 

search  of  mails. 
Jan.  29.  Zeppelin  raid  on  Paris. 
Jan.  31.  Air  raid  on  England:  120  casualties. 
Feb.  1.  Steamer  Appam  arrives  at  Hampton  Roads, 

Virginia,  with  German  prize  crew  on  board. 
B.  V.  Stiirmer  becomes  Russian  premier. 
Feb.  16.  Russians     take     Erzerum     with      many 

prisoners. 
Feb.  18.  Cameroons,  West  Africa,  conquered. 
Feb.  21.  Great  German  attack  on  Verdun  opened. 
Feb.  26.  French    transport,   Provence    II,   sunk    in 

Mediterranean:    about   700  survivors  out  of 

4,000  on  board. 
Mar.  1.  Unlimited    submarine    warfare    begun    by 

Germany. 
Mar.  5.  German  commerce  raider,  Moewe,  returns 

to  Wilhclmshaven. 
Mar.  9.  Germany  declares  war  on  Portugal. 
Mar.  16.  Von  Tirpitz,  German  minister  of  marine, 

resigns;  succeeded  by  Admiral  von  Capelle. 
Dutch  liner,  Tnbantia,  sunk  by  mine  or  torpedo. 
Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Portugal. 
Mar.  17.  Brazil    seizes    forty-two    German    ships 

lying  in  Brazilian  ports. 
Mar.  18.  Dutch  liner  Palembang  sunk  in  North  sea. 
Mar.  19.  Russians  enter  Ispahan,  Persia. 

Air  raid  on  Kent,  England. 
Mar.  20.  Great  Allied  air  raid  on  Zeebrugge. 
Mar.  21.  First  day  of  the  great  German  attack  on 

Verdun. 
Mar.  24.  Channel  steamer  5M5Jex  torpedoed:  reaches 

Dieppe  safely. 
Mar.  27-28.  First    Allied    War    Council    meets    in 

Paris. 
Mar.  30.  Hospital  ship  Portugal  sunk  in  the  Black 

sea. 
Apr.  1-2.  Zeppelin  attacks  on  England  and  Scot- 
land. 
Apr.  9.  Great  German  attack  on  Verdun. 


Apr.  17.  Italians  capture  Col  di  Lana. 
United   States    threatens   to    sever 

relations  with  Germany  if  subma 

are  not  abandoned. 
Apr.  18.  Russians  take  Trebizond. 
Apr.  20.  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  German  attempt  to 

land   arms  frustrated. 
Apr.  24.  Sinn  Fein  insurrection  in  Dublin. 
Apr.  24-26.  Zeppelin  raids  on  England:   numerous 

casualties. 
Apr.  27.  H.M.S.  Russell  strikes  a  mine  in  the  Medi- 
terranean: 125  lives  lost. 
Apr.  29.  Surrender  of  General  Townshend  at  Kut- 

el-Amara  after  five  months'  siege,  with  9,000 

officers  and  men. 
Apr.  30.  The  "Irish  Republic"  overthrown. 
May  1-2.  Zeppelin  raids  on  England  and  Scotland. 

End  of  Irish  rebelHon. 
May  4.  German  government  promises  United  States 

not  to  sink  ships  without  warning. 
May  8.  White   Star    liner    Cymric   torpedoed    and 

sunk  off  Ireland. 
Great    Austro-Hungarian    offensive    from    the 

Trentino. 
May  24.  Conscription  in  England  extended  to  mar- 
ried men. 
May  28.  Nearly   100,000  Serbian  troops  conveyed 

from  Corfu  to  Salonika. 
May  31.  Naval  battle  of  Jutland. 
June  5.  H.M.S.  Hampshire  sunk  by  mine  off  the 

Orkneys:     Lord    Kitchener     and    his     staff 

drowned. 
June  6.  Germans  capture  Fort  Vaux,  at  Verdun. 

Russians  take  Lutsk. 
June  9.  Arabia    declares    her    independence    from 

Turkey. 
Second    United   States   note    to    Germany    on 

ruthless  submarine  warfare. 
June  14-17.  Allied   Economic    Conference   held   at 

Paris. 
June  18.  Austro-Hungarians  defeated  by  Italians  on 

Sette  Communi  plateau. 
June  21-24.  Heavy  German  attacks  at  Verdun. 
July  1.  Great     Franco-British     offensive     on     the 

Somme  begins. 
July  6.  Lloyd  George  becomes  secretary  of  state  for 

war. 
July  9.  German  submarine  Deutschland  arrives  at 

Baltimore  with  cargo  of  dyestuffs. 
July  21.  United  States  warning  to  Germany ;  reply 

to  submarine  note  unsatisfactory. 
July  22.  Resignation   of  Sazonov,   Russian   foreign 

minister;    succeeded    by    V.    Stiirmer,    also 

premier. 
July  28.  Russians  capture  Brody. 

Execution  of  Captain  Charles  Fryatt  by  Ger- 
mans. 
United  States  rejects  German  reservations  on 

submarine  warfare. 
July  30.  Black  Tom  island,  New  York,  munitions 

explosion. 
August.  Great  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  on  the 

Isonzo. 
Aug.  1.  Italian  offensive  against  Gorizia. 

Battles  on  Somme  and  at  Verdun. 
Aug.  2.  Von  Hindenburg  in  supreme  command  of 

Germanic  forces  in  the  East. 
Aug.  3.  Severe  Turkish  defeat  on  Suez  canal. 
Aug.  9.  Italians  capture  Gorizia. 
Aug.  17.  Bulgarian  offensive  on  Macedonian  front 

begun. 
Aug.  27-28.  Italy  declares  war  against  Germany. 
Rumania  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 
Germany  declares  war  on  Rumania. 
Aug.  30.  Turkey  declares  war  on  Rumania. 
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Sept.  1.  Bulgaria  declares  war  on  Rumania. 

German-BulKar-Turkish  invasion  of  Dobrudja 

begun. 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  in  Washmgton  gives 
assurance  that  German  submarine  procedure 
will  be  modified. 
Sept.  2.  German  airships  (thirteen)  attack  London 

and  eastern  counties. 
Sept.  4.  Dar-es-Salaam,  German  East  Africa,  sur- 
renders to  British. 
Sept.  6.  Bulgarians  capture  Tutrakan,  Dobrudja. 
Sept.  7.  United  States  Shipping  Board  created. 
Sept.  9.  Rumanians  evacuate  SiHstria. 
Sept.  13.  Resignation  of  Greek  premier,  Zaimis. 
Sept.  14.  Greeks  voluntarily   surrender   Kavala  to 
the  Bulgarians. 
Italians  open  offensive  on  Isonzo  front. 
Sept.  15.  First  use   of  "tanks"  by  the  British   on 
the   western    front,   in   great    battle    on    the 
Somme. 
Sept.  16.  N.  Kalogeropoulos  becomes  Greek  premier. 
Sept.  16.  Rumanians  retreat  in  Dobrudja. 
Sept.  19.  Allies  blockade  coast  of  Greece. 
Sept.  28-30.  Germans  defeat   Rumanians   at   Her- 

mannstadt. 
Oct.  3.  Greek  cabinet  resigns. 

Oct.  4.  Cunard   liner  Franconia  sunk  in   Mediter- 
ranean. 
Oct.  5.  Rumanians  withdraw  in  Transylvania. 
Oct.  7.  German  submarine  U-S3  anchored  in  New- 
port harbor,  Rhode  Island. 
Oct.  8.  British  liner  and  four  other  ships  torpedoed 
off  Nantucket  Light. 
S.  P.  Lambros  forms  new  Greek  cabinet. 
Oct.  13.  Germans  invade  Rumania. 
Oct.  16.  Provisional  Greek  government  of  Venizelos 

recognized  by  Entente  Powers. 
Oct.  17.  Allies  seize  Athens,  the  Greek  navy,  rail- 
roads, forts,  etc. 
Oct.  21.  Austrian    premier,    Count    Stuergkh,    as- 
sassinated. 
Oct.  22-23.  Mackensen     occupies     Costanza,     Ru- 
manian port. 
Oct.  27.  Dr.    E.    von    Koerber    becomes    Austrian 

premier. 
Oct.  28.  Australia  rejects  conscription  for  duration 

of  the  war. 
Nov.  1.  German  submarine  Deutschland  enters  port 
of  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  second  voy- 
age to  America. 
Nov.  2.  Turkey  publishes  note  repudiating  Treaty 
of  Paris  (1856)  and  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878). 
Nov.  5-18.  Germanic  successes  against  Russians  and 

Rumanians. 
Nov.  19.  French  and  Russians  occupy  Monastir. 
Nov.  21.  Austrian    emperor    Francis    Joseph    dies; 

accession  of  Archduke  Charles. 
Nov.  24.  A.  Trepov  succeeds  Stiirmer  as  Russian 

premier. 
Nov.  25.  Rumania  crushed. 

Junction  of  Teuton  armies. 
Nov.  28.  Greek   "provisional   government"   at    Sa- 
lonika declares  war  on  Germany. 
Nov.  29.  Atlantic  transport  liner  Minnewaska  sunk. 
Sir  David  Beatty  placed  in  command  of  British 
Grand  Fleet. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  2.  German  Man  Power  Bill  passed: 

compulsory  civilian  service. 
Dec.  5.  Bucharest  occupied  by  Mackensen. 

Fall  of  Asquith  ministry  in  England. 
Dec.  6.  Lloyd  George  becomes  British  premier. 
Dec.  10.  British    War    Council    of    five    members 

formed. 
Dec.  11.  Italian  battleship  Regina  Margheritasnnk: 
675  men  lost. 
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Dec.  12.  Peace    proposals    by    Germany    and    her 
allies. 
General  Nivelle  placed  in  command  of  French 
armies,  succeeding  Joffre. 

Dec.  13.  Resignation  of  Austrian  cabinet.    (See  also 
below:    December  21.) 
British  advance  in  Mesopotamia. 

Dec.  15.  French  break  German  lines  at  Verdun. 

Dec.  18.  Lloyd  George  announces  in  Parliament 
that  Allies  have  rejected  German  peace  pro- 
posal; reparation  and  restitution  essential 
conditions  to  peace  parley. 

Dec.  21.  President     Wilson     asks     belligerents    for 
statements  of  peace  terms. 
British  occupy  El  Arish,  Sinai  peninsula. 
Austrian  cabinet   formed   by   Count  H.   Clam- 
Martinitz. 

Dec.  23.  German  General  Staff  approves  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare. 

Dec.  30.  German  peace  proposals  of  December  12 
definitely  rejected  by  Allies. 

1917 

Jan.  1.  British  transport  Ivernia  sunk  by  a  sub- 
marine in  the  Mediterranean:  153  men  lost. 
United  States  notified  of  Turkish  repudiation 
of  treaties  (see  above:  Nov.  2,  1916),  and 
that  Turkey  had  been  recognized  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 
Jan.  2.  Allies  reported  to  have  recognized  kingdom 

of  Hejaz. 
Jan.  5.  Braila,  Rumania,  captured  by  Germans. 
Jan.  9.  Allies  state  specific  peace  terms  at  request 
of  President  Wilson. 
H.M.S.  Cornwallis  sunk  by  submarine  in  Medi- 
terranean. 
Russian  premier,  Trepov,  resigns;  succeeded  by 
Prince  GoHtzin. 
Jan.  8-16.  Allied    ultimatum    to    Greece:    accepted 

with  certain  reservations. 
Jan.  11.  Alhes'   peace   conditions  arrive   in  Wash- 
ington. 
German  government  issues  note  to  neutral  gov- 
ernments   stating    that    AlUed    peace    terms 
are   unacceptable. 
Jan.  20.  Germany,   in   a   memorial   to    the   United 
States  government,  defends  the  Belgian  de- 
portations. 
Jan.  22.  President  Wilson  addresses  the  Senate  on 

the  conditions  of  a  league  for  peace. 
Jan.  24.  Germans  surrender  in  East  Africa. 
Jan.  25.  H.M.S.  Laurentic,  auxiliary  cruiser,  sunk 
by  mine:  350  men  lost. 
French  transport  Amiral  Magon  torpedoed:  141 
lives  lost. 
Jan.  31.  Germany  withdraws  submarine  pledge  to 

United  States  (see  above:  May  4,  1916). 
Feb.  1.  German    submarine    blockade    of     British 
Isles  begun;   neutrals  warned  that  all  ships 
in    blockade    zone    will    be     sunk    without 
warning ;  ten  vessels  sunk  the  first  day. 
Feb.  3.  United   States  severs   diplomatic   relations 
with  Germany. 
American  ship  Housatonic  sunk  near  the  Scilly 
Isles. 
Feb.  4.  President  Wilson  notifies  neutral  nations  of 
break   with    Germany;    recommends   similar 
action  on  their  part. 
Feb.  6.  Fourteen    ships    sunk    in    blockade    zone. 
Spanish  protest  to  Germany. 
7.  Ambassador   Gerard  and  staff   detained   in 
Berlin,  pending  assurance  of  safety  of  Ger- 
man ambassador  and  staff  in  America.  Gerard 
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refuses  to  reaffirm  old  American  treaties  with 
Germany.    (See  below:  March  24.) 
Feb.  8.  Bolivia,    Brazil,    Argentina,    Chile,    Cuba, 
Uruguay,  Panama  and  Peru  refuse  to  recog- 
nize German  blockade. 
Feb.  10.  American  ambassador  leaves  Germany. 
German  informal  advances  to  the  United  States 
on    possible   agreement    regarding    safety   of 
Americans  at  sea.     . 
Various  neutrals  decline  to  break  with  Germany. 
British  passenger  ship  California  sunk  without 
warning. 
Feb.  12.  United  States  refuses  to  enter  discussions 
until    German    pledge    of    May    4,    1916,   is 
renewed. 
Feb.  13.  Sinking    of   White   Star   liner   Afric    an- 
nounced. 
Feb.  14.  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  refuse  to 
recognize  German  blockade. 
German  ambassador  sails  from  America. 
Feb.  21.  British   order   in   council   issued   requiring 
neutral  ships  to  call  at  British  or  Allied  ports, 
under  penalty  of  seizure  as  enemy  carriers. 
Feb.  23.  British  recapture  Kut-el-Amara. 
Feb.  25.  Cunard  liner  Laconia  torpedoed. 

German  retreat  on  the  Ancre. 
Feb.  26.  President   Wilson   asks   Congress   for    au- 
thority to  use  armed  forces  to  protect  Ameri- 
can rights  and  shipping. 
Feb.  27.  Germany   refuses   to   guarantee   safety   of 
United  States  vessels,  Des  Moines  and  Ccesar, 
at    Alexandria,    Egypt,    if    carrying    aid    to 
Syrians  and  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor. 
Feb.  28.  American    consuls    held    in    Germany    as 
hostages  for   German   representatives  in   the 
United  States. 
Mar.  1.  Washington     reveals     Zimmermann    note, 
disclosing  intrigues  against  the  United  States 
in  Mexico  and  Japan. 
Mar.  3.  German    Foreign    Secretary    Zimmermann 

admits  the  Japan-Mexico  plot. 
Mar.  4.  Violent  German  attack  on  Verdun. 
Mar.  8.  British    Dardanelles    Commission    Report 
issued:    blame  for   failure  fixed  on  Winston 
Churchill,   Kitchener,   members   of   the   War 
Council,  etc. 
Mar.  11.  British  capture  Bagdad. 
Mar.  12.  Revolution  breaks  out  in  Russia. 

Decision  announced  to  arm  American  merchant 
ships. 
Mar.  14.  China   severs    diplomatic    relations    with 
Germany. 
Russians  occupy  Kermanshah. 
Bolshevik  outbreaks  in  Russian  navy. 
Mar.  15.  Abdication  of  Russian  emperor. 
Mar.  16.  ZeppeUns  raid  London. 

Russian  admiral  and  naval  officers  murdered  in 
Baltic. 
Mar.  17.  Resignation  of  French  Premier  Briand. 
Mar.  18.  Great  retirement  of  the  Germans  (nearly 
eighty-five    miles)    to    Hindenburg    line    on 
western  front. 
Three  American  ships  reported  sunk.   City  of 
Memphis,  Illinois  and  Vigilancia. 
Mar.  19.  French  battleship  Danton  torpedoed:  296 
men  lost. 
British  steamer  Alnwick  Castle  sunk. 
Ribot  bbcomes  French  premier. 
Mar.  20.  British   hospital  ship  Asturias  torpedoed. 
Mar.  21.  American  steamer  Healdton  sunk. 

First  meeting  of  British  Imperial  War  Council, 
including   delegates   from   dominions,  except 
Australia. 
Mar.  22.  United    States    formally    recognizes    new 
Russian  (provisional)  government. 


Mar.  24,  United  States  formally  refuses  to  apply 
Prussian-American  treaties  of  1799  and  1828. 

Mar.  30.  British  hospital  ship  Gloucester  Castle 
torpedoed;  all  wounded  saved. 

Apr.  1.  Armed  American  steamer  Aztec  torpedoed. 

Apr.  2.  President  Wilson  personally  delivers  message 
in  joint  session  of  Congress  calling  for 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Reso- 
lutions to  this  effect  introduced  in  both 
Houses. 

Apr.  3.  Battle  at  Arras. 

Russian  defeat  on  the  Stokhod. 

Apr.  4.  United  States  Senate  passes  war  resolution 
by  82  votes  to  6. 

Apr.  5.  President   Wilson   issues  order  establishing  . 
defensive  sea  areas  about  harbor  entrances. 

Apr.  6.  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
passes  war  resolution  by  a  vote  of  373  te  50; 
signed  by  the  President,  who  then  issues  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany. 
Ninety-one  German  vessels  in  American  ports 
seized ;  sixty  alien  enemies  arrested. 

Apr.  7.  The  United  States  Navy  Department  takes 
control  of  all  the  wireless  stations  in  the 
country. 

Apr.  8.  Austria-Hungary  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Apr.  9.  United  States  seizes  fourteen  Austrian  ves- 
sels in  American  ports. 
British  begin  battle  of  Arras. 
Canadians  take  Vimy  Ridge. 

Apr.  10.  Eddystone  Ammunition  Corporation  plant 
at   Chester,    Pennsylvania,   destroyed   by   an 
explosion:  122  lives  lost. 
Bulgaria  severs   diplomatic   relations   with   the 

United  States. 
Cuba  declares  war  against  Germany. 

Apr.  11.  United  States  Committee  on  Food  Supply 
established  with  Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  chair- 
man. 

Apr.  12.  President  Wilson  calls  over  10,000  of  the 
National   Guard   stationed  in   the   East   and 
South  for  Federal  service. 
Bolivia  severs  diplomatic   relations  with   Ger- 
many. 

Apr.  14.  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
passes  bill  authorizing  a  war  loan  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  in  bonds  and  ?2, 000,000,000  in 
treasury  notes,  and  the  loan  of  $3,000,000,000 
of  the  proceeds  to  Entente  countries. 
Committee  on  Public  Information  created  by 
executive  order  of  President  Wilson. 

Apr.  15.  Two  British  transports  sunk:  419  lives 
lost. 

Apr.  16.  General  Nivelle's  great  offensive  begins 
(second  battle  of  the  Aisne)  ;  initial  success 
between  Soissons  and  Rheims. 

Apr.  17.  The  "tank"  first  used  by  France,  in  Aisne 
offensive. 
United  States  Senate  unanimously   passes   bill 

authorizing  war  loan  of  $7,000,000,000. 
British    hospital   ships   Donegal   and   Lanfranc 
torpedoed:  seventy-six  lives  lost. 

Apr,  19.  First  American  shots  in  the  war:  American 
steamer  Mongolia  damages  German  sub- 
marine off  south  coast  of  England. 

Apr.  20.  Turkey  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

Apr.  21.  British  commission  headed  by  Foreign 
Secretary  Balfour  arrives  in  Washington. 

Apr.  24.  President  signs  $7,000,000,000  war  bond 
bill. 

Apr.  25.  General  Joffre  arrives  in  Washington. 

Apr.  26.  German  naval  raid  on  England. 
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Apr.  27.  Guatemala  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

Apr.  28.  Failure  of  General  Nivelle's  offensive  on 
the  Aisne. 
United  States  Congress  passes  bill  raising  the 
regular  army,  by  enlistment,  to  287,000  men 
(maximum  strength  provided  by  existing 
law)  ;  drafting  into  the  Federal  service  all 
the  National  Guard  and  National  Guard  Re- 
serve; raising  by  selective  draft  500,000  men, 
and  another  500,000  men  at  the  discretion  of 
the  president. 

Apr.  29.  General  Petain  appointed  French  chief  of 
staff. 

Apr.  30.  French  transport  Colbert  sunk. 

May  1.  American  armed  steamer  Rockingham  sunk. 

May  4.  United  States  destroyers  begin  operations 
in  European  waters. 
British  transport  Transylvania  sunk:  413  lives 

lost. 
French  capture  Craonne. 

First  Liberty  Loan  launched  in  the  United 
States. 

May  5.  French  capture  Chemin  des  Dames. 

May  9.  Liberia  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

May  15'.  General   Petain   succeeds   General   Nivelle 
as  French   commander-in-chief. 
General  Foch  appointed  chief  of  staff. 

May  17.  Honduras  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

May  18.  President  Wilson  signs  selective  draft  bill 
calling  all  men  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty,  inclusive. 

May  19.  Nicaragua  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 
Russian    government    declares    against    annex- 
ations and  indemnities. 

May  23.  Italian  success  on  the  Carso. 

May  24.  First  American  troops  go  into  training  in 
France. 

May  25.  Great  German  air  raid  on  southeastern 
England:  76  persons  killed  and  174  wounded. 

May  26.  British  hospital  ship  Dover  Castle  sunk. 

May  30.  American  steamer  Silver  Shell  sinks  enemy 
submarine  in  Mediterranean. 

May  31.  American  sailing  vessel  Dirigo  torpedoed 
off  Plymouth. 

June  1.  President  Wilson  outlines  American  war 
aims  in  note  to  Russia. 

June  2.  British  transport  Cameronian  sunk:  63 
lives  lost. 

June  4.  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Alexeiev,  re- 
signs ;  succeeded  by  Brussilov. 
United  States  Commission  reaches  Russia. 

June  5.  German     aeroplanes     raid     England:     48 
casualties;  eight  machines  brought  down. 
United  States  aviators  arrive  at  Bordeaux. 
Selective  draft  in  the  United  States:  9,586,508 

men  register. 
Espionage  Act  passed. 

June  6.  American  warships  arrive  off  France. 

British  capture  Messines-Wytschaete  salient: 
1,000,000  pounds  of  explosives  used  in  greatest 
mining  operation  ever  carried  out. 

June  8.  General  Pershing,  American  commander, 
arrives  in  England. 

June  11.  British  War  Commission  headed  by  Lord 
NorthcHffe  arrives  in  the  United  States. 

June  12.  Greek  King  Constantine  abdicates  at  de- 
mand of  French  government. 

June  13.  German  air  raid  on  London:    104  killed 
and   423    wounded.      French    troops   occupy 
Larissa,  Thessaly. 
General  Pershing  and  his  staff  arrive  in  France. 


June  14.  Liberty  Loan  in  the  United  States  of 
$2,000,000,000  oversubscribed  by  $1,035,226,- 
850. 

June  16.  American  tanker  John  D.  Archbold  sunk 
off  France. 
Exchange  of  French  and  German  prisoners  of 
war  commenced. 

June  17.  Zeppelins  raid  England:   one  airship  de- 
stroyed. 
Portuguese  troops  on  the  western  front. 
Belgian  War  Commission  arrives  in  the  United 
States. 

June  18.  Haiti  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany. 

June  19.  Italian  successes  in  the  Trentino. 

June  22.  Rumanian  War  Commission  in  the  United 
States. 

June  23.  United  States  Food  Control  Bill  passed. 
(See  also  below:   Aug.   10.) 

June  26-27.  First  American  contingent  arrives  in 
France. 

June  27.  United  States:  Daylight  Saving  Bill  passed 
for  1918. 

June  29.  Greek  government  severs  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Central  Powers. 

June  30.  President  Wilson  authorizes  Shipping 
Board  to  take  over  eighty-seven  German 
ships  in  American  ports. 

July  1.  Russian  offensive  in  Galicia. 

July  2.  Russian  troops,  urged  by  Kerensky,  in  tem- 
porary offensive. 
Greece    declares    war   on    Germany    and    Bul- 
garia. 
Shipyard  strike  in  New  York  begins. 

July  3.  United  States  adopts  censorship,  under  Es- 
pionage Act.    (See  above:   June  5.) 

July  4-7.  German  air  raids  on  England  and  France. 
Great  French  air  raid  on  German  cities. 

July  9.  President  Wilson  issues  a  proclamation  call- 
ing National  Guard  into  Federal  service  on 
August  5. 

July  13.  Presidential  order  in  the  United  States 
drafting  678,000  men  into  military  service. 

July  14.  German  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg  re- 
signs; succeeded  by  Michaehs. 

July  17.  German  names  and  titles  abolished  in 
British  royal  family. 

July  17-19.  Bolshevik  uprising  in  Russia. 

July  19.  German  Reichstag  passes  resolution  defin- 
ing war  aims:  peace  by  understanding,  with- 
out annexations  or  indemnities. 

July  20.  Drawing  at  Washington  for  selective 
draft. 

July  22.  Siam  declares  war  on  the  Central  Powers 
and  seizes  11  vessels  in  Siamese  ports. 

July  23-24.  Russians  retreat  in  Galicia,  losing 
Halicz,  Stanislau  and  Tarnopol. 

July  27.  German  air  raid  on  Paris. 

July  31.  Battle  of  Flanders  begins — offensive  to  win 
Belgian  coast  (third  battle  of  Ypres). 

Aug.  1.  Papal  note  to  belligerents  proposing  terms 
for  peace. 

Aug.  2.  Russians  begin  general  retreat  in  Galicia. 
Russian  government  declares  its  resolve  to  con- 
tinue the  war  to  final  victory. 
American  schooner  John  Hays  Hammond  re- 
ported sunk. 

Aug.  3.  United  States  government  takes  over  all 
merchant  ships  over  2,500  tons  being  built 
in  the  country. 
Austro-Germans  capture  Czernowitz,  this 
changing  hands  for  the  tenth  time  during 
the  war. 

Aug.  4.  Liberia  declares  war  on  the  Central 
Powers. 
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Aug.  6.  Von  Kuhlmann  succeeds  Zimmerraann  as 
German  foreign  secretary. 
Mackensen  defeats  Russians  in  Rumania. 
Aug.  10.  President  Wilson  signs  Food  Control  Act. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  appointed  food  adminis- 
trator. 
Aug.  11.  Rumanian  royal  family  leaves  Bucharest 

for  Jassy. 
Aug.  13.  Japanese  war  mission  arrives  in  the  United 
States. 
Greece  definitely  in  the  war. 
Aug.  14.  China  declares  war  on  the  Central  Powers. 
Air     bombardment     of     Venice     by     Austrian 

aviators. 
Pope  proposes  peace  on  virtually  a  status  quo 

ante  basis. 
United  States  War  Department  announces  or- 
ganization    of     the     first     National     Guard 
division  for  service  in  France. 
Aug.  15.  Herbert   C.   Hoover  forms  a  $50,000,000 
corporation    entirely    owned   by   the    United 
States    government    to    control    the    wheat 
market. 
Aug.    17-Sept.    8.  Important    French    victories    at 

Verdun. 
Aug.  21.  Large  part  of  Salonika  destroyed  by  fire. 
Italy  apportioned  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Asia 
Minor  by  agreement  with  France  and  Great 
Britain. 
Aug.  24.  Italians  capture  Monte  Santo. 

United  States  Treasury  Department  announces 
a  $100,000,000  loan  to  Russia. 
Aug.  27.  President  Wilson,  replying  to  papal  peace 
note,  expresses  his  distrust  of  German  rulers 
to  make  enduring  peace ;  German  people  must 
find  way  or  suffer  defeat. 
Aug.  29.  Battle  of   Flanders  and  Italian  offensive 

opened. 
Sept.  2-3.  Germans  take  Riga. 

German  air  raid  on   England:    108  killed  and 
92  persons  wounded  at  Chatham. 
Sept.  7.  Resignation     of     Ribot     government     in 
France. 
Atlantic    transport    liner   Minnehaha    sunk   off 
Ireland:  48  lives  lost. 
Sept.  8.  Publication    of    cablegrams    in    Argentina 
sent  by  German  minister,  Count  Luxburg,  to 
Berlin,  advising   sinking   of   Argentine   ships. 
These    messages    are    also    made    pubUc    in 
Washington. 
Sept.  12.  Argentine    government    dismisses    Count 
Luxburg,  and  demands  explanation  from  Ger- 
man government. 
Trading   with  the  Enemy   Bill  passed  by  the 

United  States  Senate. 
American  steamer  Wilmore  sunk  off  France. 
Sept.  13.  New    French    cabinet    announced:    Pain- 
leve  premier. 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Insurance  Bill  passed  by 
the    United    States    House    of    Representa- 
tives. 
Sept.  14.  Italians  capture  peak  of  Monte  San  Ga- 

briele  after  two  weeks'  battle. 
Sept.  15.  American  tanker  Platuria  sunk. 
Sept.  16.  Russia    proclaimed    a    republic    by    pro- 
visional government. 
French  air  raids  on  German  cities. 
Great  Austrian  air  raid  on  Venice. 
Sept.  20.  German    and   Austrian    governments   ex- 
press approval  of  Pope's  peace  proposals  as 
basis  for  negotiations. 
Battle  of  Flanders  renewed. 
Sept.  21.  Washington   publishes  a   Bernstorff   mes- 
sage  (January,   IQ17)   asking  for  $50,000  to 
influence  Congress  in  favor  of  peace. 


Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Costa    Rica    severs    diplomatic    relations   with 
Germany. 
Sept.  22.  Argentina  issues  ultimatum  to   Germany 
demanding    formal    statement   in    re    Count 
Luxburg  and  ratification  of  promise  of  im- 
munity for  Argentine  ships. 
Sept.  23.  French  transport  Medie  sunk:    250  lives 
lost. 
German  note  to  Argentina  disapproving  Count 
Luxburg's  actions. 
Sept,  24-Oct.  1.  Serious  German  air  raids  on  Eng- 
land. 
Sept.  29  Italian  success  on  Bainsizza  Plateau. 
Inter-Allied  conference  meets  in  Paris. 
British  capture  Ramadie  and  a  Turkish  army 
in  Mesopotamia. 
1.  Second  United  States  Liberty  loan,  $3,000,- 

000,000:  oversubscribed  by  54  per  cent. 
4-10.  Allied  advance  in  Flanders. 
6-7.  Peru  and  Uruguay  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany. 
Oct.  12.  United  States  War  Trade  Board  established. 
Oct.  12-16.  German  troops  land  on  Oesel  and  Dago 
islands  in  the  Baltic. 
17.  American  transport  Antilles  sunk:  67  lives 
lost. 
Convoy  system  adopted  for  protection  of  mer- 
chant ships. 
17-26.  Germans  driven    from   the   heights   of 
the  Aisne. 
Oct.  18.  Germans  capture  Moon  island  in  the  Baltic 

from  Russians. 
Oct.  20.  Council    of    the    republic    inaugurated    in 

Russia. 
Oct.  23-Nov.  10.  Battle  of  Caporetto  begins  on  the 
Italian  front:  Austro-German  surprise  offen- 
sive ;   Italian   lines  broken ;   Teutons  capture 
Udine,   Cadorna's  headquarters;    Italians  re- 
treat to  the  Piave. 
Oct.  26.  Brazil  declares  war  on  Germany  after  los- 
ing ships  by   German  submarines. 
General    Foch    given    control    "to    coordinate 
Allied  armies." 
Oct.  27.  Austro-Germans  capture  Gorizia  and  Civi- 
dale   from   Italians,   taking   to   date    100,000 
prisoners  and  700  guns. 
American  steamer  D.  N.  Luckenbach  sunk  off 

France. 
First  American  shot  fired  from  the  trenches. 
Brazil  declares  war  on  Germany.  • 

Oct.  30.  German  chancellor  Michaelis  resigns;  suc- 
ceeded by  Count  von  Hertling. 
Oct.  31.  Beersheba  captured  by  British. 
Nov.  1.  Last  German  positions  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  road  evacuated. 
Premier  Kerensky  announces  that   Russia   was 
war  weary  and  that  the  Allies  must  shoulder 
the  burden  of  struggle. 
Nov.  2.  United  States  extends  new  credit  of  $31,- 

700,000  to  Russia. 
Nov.  3.  First  American  casualties  in  France:  three 
killed,  five  wounded,  eleven  taken  prisoners. 
Nov.  5.  Bolshevist  revolution  breaks  out  in  Petro- 

grad. 
Nov.  6.  Gaza  captured  by  British. 
Nov.  7.  Lenin  returns  to  Petrograd. 
Nov.  8.  Bolshevist  government  established  in  Russia. 
Nov.  10.  Austro-Hungarians  cross  the  Piave. 
Nov.  14.  Uruguay    seizes    eight    German    ships    at 

Montevideo. 
Nov.  16.  Clemcnccau  becomes  premier  of  France. 
President  Wilson  signs  proclamation  prescribing 
registration    and    surveillance    of    all    enemy 
aliens. 
Jaffa  occupied  by  British. 
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Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


20-Dec.  7.  Battle  of  Canibrui. 

24.  American  Shipping'  Board  Emergency 
Fleet:   tirst  vessel  launched. 

26.  I'eru  sends  ultimatum  to  Germany  de- 
manding satisfaction  for  sinking  bark  Lurton. 

28.  Germans  agree  to  armistice  with  Russia. 

29.  Lord  Lansdowne's  peace  proposals  pub- 
lished. 

Bolo  Pasha  arrested  in  Paris. 
December.  United   States   battleships   united    with 

British  Grand  Fleet. 
Dec.  1.  Allied    Supreme    War    Council    holds    first 
meeting  at  Versailles. 
German  East  Africa  conquered. 
King's  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  make 
an  agreement  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Dec.  4.  President   Wilson    recommends   declaration 

of  war  against  Austria-Hungary. 
Dec.  5.  Rumania    signs    armistice    with    Germany, 
Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
Bolsheviki  agree  to  suspension  of .  hostilities  on 
all  fronts  for  ten  days  from  December  7. 
D-ec.  6.  American  destroyer  Jacob  Jones  sunk  by 
submarine  in  European  waters:  65  Hves  lost. 
Great  explosion   and   conflagration   in    Halifax 
harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  owing  to  collision  be- 
tween two  vessels,  one  carrying  explosives. 
Russo-German    armistice    arranged    until    De- 
cember 17. 
Finland  declared  an  independent  republic. 
Dec.  7.  United    States    declares    war    on    Austria- 
Hungary. 
Dec.  9.  Jerusalem  surrenders  to  the  British. 

Italian  torpedo-boats  raid  Pola  harbor,  Austria. 
Dec.  10.  Rumania  makes  armistice  agreement  with 

Central  Powers. 
Dec.  15.  Armistice  signed  between  Russia  and  her 

principal  enemies. 
Dec.  21.  German    colonial   secretary    declares   that 
France,  Portugal  and  Belgium  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  colonfes. 
Dec.  22.  Peace  negotiations  opened  at  Brest-Litovsk 
between  the  Bolsheviki  and  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
Dec.  26.  President    Wilson    issues    a    proclamation 
taking    over    all    railroads    in    the    United 
States. 


1918 


driven     from    western 


Feb. 


Feb. 


January.  Austro-Germans 

bank  of  the  Piave. 
Jan.  2.  Germany    demands   that   Russia    relinquish 

the  territories  of  Poland,  Courland,  Esthonia 

and  Lithuania. 
Jan.  3.  Trotsky  declares  Russia  would  not  accept 

German  terms. 
Jan.  5.  Lloyd  George  announces  British  war  aims. 
Jan.  7.  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholds  draft 

law. 
Jan.  8.  President  Wilson   expounds  the  "Fourteen 

Points"  in  an   address  to  Congress. 
Jan,  9.  Soviet  government  recognizes  independence 

of  Finland. 
Jan.  10.  Central    Powers    withdraw    peace    terms' 

made  public  at  Brest-Litovsk  conference. 
United   States   Secret    Service    agents    discover 

German  plots  for  sabotage:  numerous  arrests. 
Jan.  11.  Brest-Litovsk  delegates  prolong   armistice 

on  eastern  front  until  February  12. 
Jan.  12.  French    Chamber    of    Deputies    approves 

British  and  American  war  aims. 
Jan.  17.  German  submarine  crews  mutiny  at  Kiel: 

38  officers  killed. 
Jan.  18.  Soviet  government  adopted  in  Russia. 
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Jan.  19.  Russian  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved  by 
Bolsheviki. 

Jan.  20.  Strikes  break  out  in  Austria. 

German  warship  Bredau  sunk  by  a  mine  and 
Govben  damaged  off  Imbros. 

Jan.  27.  Cunard  liner  Andania  torpedoed  off  Ire- 
land. 

Jan.  28.  Soviet  government  breaks  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Rumania. 

Jan.  30.  American  troops  reported  in  front  line 
trenches. 

Feb.  1.  Ukrainian  republic  recognized  by  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary. 
Bolsheviki  capture  Odessa  and  Orenburg. 
Major-General    Peyton    C.    March    appointed 
chief  of  staff.  United  States  army. 

Feb.  3.  Kiev  captured  by  Bolsheviki. 

Feb.  5.  British  transport  Tmcania  torpedoed  off 
Ireland  with  2,170  American  troops  on  board: 
1,912  survivors  landed;  150  Americans  lost. 

Feb.  6.  General  Mackensen  sends  ultimatum  to 
Rumanian  government. 

Feb.  9.  Ukraine  signs  separate  peace  with  Central 
Powers. 

Feb.  11.  President  Wilson  reads  message  to   Con- 
gress setting  forth  in  four  general  principles 
the  requirements  for  peace. 
Bolsheviki  declare  war  at  an  end  with  Central 
Powers;  Russian  troops  ordered  demobilized. 

Feb.  12.  British  government  refuses  to  recognize 
peace  treaty  between  the  Ukraine  and  the 
Central  Powers. 

Feb.  13.  Rumania  defies  Central  Powers;  declares 
she  will  "survive  or  perish  with  the  Entente 
cause." 

Feb.  15.  Trotsky  declares  Russia's  withdrawal  from 
the  war. 
President  Wilson  places  embargo  on  all  cargo 
space  to  insure  transport  of  troops  and  war 
material. 

Feb.  19.  Germans  recommence  war  on  Russia  to 
force  peace. 
Treaties    signed    between    the    United    States, 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  applying  American 
draft  measure  to  British  subjects. 

Feb.  21.  British  capture  Jericho. 

Leyland  liner  Philadelphian  sunk  while  carry- 
ing food  to  Europe. 

Feb.  23.  President  Wilson,  by  proclamation,  fixes 
price  of  iqiS  wheat  at  from  $2.00  to  $2.28 
per  bushel. 

24.  Bolshevik  leaders  accept  German  peace 
conditions,  including  cession  of  160,000  square 
miles  of  Russian  territory  and  an  indemnity 
of  $1,500,000,000. 
German  chancellor  von  Hertling  declares  ac- 
ceptance of  the  first  four  of  Wilson's  "Four- 
teen Points." 
Esthonia  declares  its  independence  from 
Russia. 

26.  Bolshevik   government   calls   on    all   Rus- 
sians, men  and  women,  to  defend  Petrograd 
against  German  advance. 
British  hospital  ship  Glenart  Castle  sunk. 

Mar.  3.  Peace    signed    at    Brest-Litovsk    between 
Russia  and  the  Central  Powers. 
Moscow  proclaimed  the  capital  of  Russia. 
Opening  of  peace  negotiations  between  Rumania 
and     Central     Powers:     preliminary     treaty 
signed  March  6. 

7.  Peace  signed  between  Germany  and  Fin- 
land. 

7-12.  Heavy  German  attacks  along  entire 
western  front  mark  preliminaries  to  great 
offensive. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
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Mar  8.  First  complete  American  air  service  ap- 
pears in  the  field  on  western  front. 

Mar.  9.  Peace  treaty  between  Russia  and  Rumania 
announced. 

Mar.  10.  American  war  secretar>'  arrives  in  France. 
Distribution    of    American    troops   on    western 

front  announced. 
First   wholly   American    raid   on    German   po- 
sitions, north  of  Toul. 

Mar  11.  President  Wilson  sends  message  to  Russia 
pledging   United   States  support    in  securing 
complete  sovereignty  for  the  nation. 
Great  German  air  raids  on  Paris,  other  parts  of 
France,  and  Naples. 

Mar.  13.  Germans  enter  Odessa. 

Mar.  14-16.  Russo-German  peace  treaty  ratified  by 
Soviet  government. 

Mar.  20.  President   Wilson   issues  proclamation   to 
seize  all  Dutch  vessels  (sixty-eight)  in  Ameri- 
can ports. 
Great    Britain    seizes    Dutch    ships    in    British 
ports. 

Mar.  21-Apr.  23.  Great  German  offensive;  battle 
of  Picardy;  second  battle  of  the  Somme. 

Mar.  21.  President  Wilson  signs  war  measure  bring- 
ing American  railroads  under  government 
control  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  and 
twenty-one  months  thereafter. 

Mar  23.  Paris  bombarded  by  German  long  range 
guns  at  a  distance  of  seventy-three  miles. 

Mar.  25-28.  Unified  Allied  command  agreed  to. 
Germans  take  Peronne,  Bapaume,  Albert,  Roye, 
Noyon  and  Montdidier. 

Mar.  28.  General  Pershing  places  all  American 
troops  at  disposal  of  General  Foch. 

Mar.  31.  French  War  Council  announces  that 
.'\merican  troops  will  fight  side  by  side  with 
British  and  French. 

Apr.  3.  French,  British  and  American  armies  placed 
under  command  of  General  Foch. 

Apr.  4.  President  Wilson  signs  bill  authorizing  third 
Liberty  Loan,  $3,000,000,000. 

Apr.  5.  British  and  Japanese  troops  land  at 
Vladivostok. 

Apr.  6.  Third  Liberty  Loan  launched  in  the  United 
States;  realizes  $4,176,516,850,  oversubscribed 
by  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Apr.  9.  Pact  of  Rome  signed  between  Jugo-Slavs 
and  Italy,  proclaiming  independence  of 
Austro-Hungarian  subject  races. 

Apr.  10.  American  troops  arrive  on  Picardy  front 
to  aid  British. 

Apr.  14.  General  Foch  receives  title  of  "comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Allied  armies  in  France." 

Apr.  15.  Second  long-range  bombardment  of  Paris. 
Germans  enter  Helsingfors. 

Apr.  16.  Baron  Burian  succeeds  Count  Czernin  as 
Austro-Hungarian  foreign   minister. 

Apr.  17.  Bolo  Pasha  executed  in  France  for  treason. 

Apr.  23.  British  naval  attack  on  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend. 

Apr.  25.  Guatemala  declares  war  on  Germany. 

Apr.  26.  First  American  Division  enters  front  line 
in  Montdidier  salient  on  Picardy  battle  front. 

May  1.  Germans  occupy  Sevastopol. 

May  2.  German  military  dictatorship  established  in 
the  Ukraine. 

May  3.  American  secretary  of  war  asks  for  3,000,- 
000  men  by  July,  191Q,  should  the  war  la.st 
until  then. 

May  4.  United  States  destroyer  force  reaches 
Qucenstown,  Ireland. 

May  7.  Rumania  signs  forced  peace  with  Central 
Powers. 
Nicaragua  declares  war  on  Germany. 


May  10.  British  naval  raid  on  Ostend  to  block 
harbor  entrance. 

May  11.  United  States  mine-laying  fleet  sails  from 
Newport. 

May  15.  British  Admiralty  widens  North  sea  mine 
zone  to  22,000  square  miles. 
Italian   naval   raid   on   Pola:    Austrian    dread- 
nought sunk. 

May  21.  British  transport  Moldavia  torpedoed:  53 
American  soldiers  lost. 

May  25.  Costa  Rica  declares  war  on  Germany. 

May  25-June  14.  Two  German  submarines  attack 
shipping  on  American  Atlantic  coast. 

May  27.  Second  German  offensive  begun  on  western 
front. 

May  28.  First  American  offensive  operation  of  the 
war:  First  Division  captures  Cantigny  with 
loss  of  45  officers  and  1,022  men. 

May  29.  Soissons  captured  by  Germans. 

May  30.  Text  disclosed  of  an  Austro-German 
treaty,  binding  the  two  states  in  a  "close 
military  alliance  for  twenty-five  years,  dur- 
ing which  both  parties  to  the  alliance  pledge 
themselves  to  employ  the  entire  strength  of 
their  peoples  for  military  purposes." 

May  31.  American     transport     President     Lincoln, 
homeward  bound,  torpedoed  off  France:   23 
members  of  the  crew  lost. 
Germans  reach  the  Marne. 

June  1.  Critical  situation  on  western  front:  Ger- 
mans occupy  front  of  thirteen  miles  on  the 
Marne,  forming  a  salient  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Verneuil. 

June  3.  German  offensive  slowed  down. 

June  4.  Second  American  Division  of  regulars  and 
marines  enter  the  line  of  the  Marne,  facing 
German  concentration  for  drive  on  Paris. 
Germans  pushed  back  across  the  Marne. 

June  5.  American  Third  Division  holds  fine  of  the 
Marne  between  Chateau-Thierry  and  Jaul- 
gonne. 

June  6.  .'\merican  mine-laying  operations  begin  in 
North  sea  and  Baltic. 

June  8.  American  troops  first  mentioned  in  Ger- 
man official  dispatches. 

June  10.  American  Second  Division  captures  Bcl- 
leau  Wood,  north  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

June  15.  German  drive  on  Paris  effectively  checked. 
Great  Austrian  offensive  against  Italians  opened 
from  Asiago  plateau  to  the  sea,  on  a  front 
of  ninety  miles. 

June  19.  Turks  sack  American  hospital  at  Tabriz 
and  seize  American  and  British  consulates. 

June  21.  American  aviators  first  appear  in  battle  on 
Italian  front. 

June  23-24.  Austrian  armies  fall  back  across  the 
Piave,  routed  by  Italians. 

June  29.  American  troops  land  in  Italy. 

June  30.  American  troops  landed  in  Europe  during 
April-June  numbered  637,000.  In  June,  an 
average  of  0,212  per  day  leave  for  France. 

July.  American  divisions  gather  early  in  the  month 
on  Chateau-Thierry  salient. 

July  2.  Berlin  reports  2,476  guns  and  15,024  ma- 
chine-guns captured  since  March  21. 

July  4.  President  Wilson  restates  war  aims  of  the 
United  States  and  Allies. 
Ninety-five     ships     launched     in     the     United 
States. 

July  5'.  Great  Czccho-Slovak  victory  over  Bolshe- 
viki,  250  miles  west  of  Irkutsk. 

July  6.  Count  Mirbach,  German  ambassador  to 
Rus.Ma,  assassinated  in  Moscow. 

July  7.  Italians  occupy  new  Piave  line  and  en- 
trench. 
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Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


July  14.  German  offensive  on  the  Marne  opened. 
Anplo-Gcrman   agreement  signed  for  exchange 
of  war  prisoners. 
July  15- Aug.  6.  Second  battle  of  the  Marne ;  heavy 
Gt-rman     attack     on     French     front     from 
Chateau-Thierry    to   edge   of    Argonne   For- 
est. 
July  16.  Nicholas  II,  former  tsar  of  Russia,  mur- 
dered with   his  family   by   Bolshcviki. 
July  17.  German  drive  on  Paris  checked  by  French 

and  .Americans. 
July  18.  Great     Allied    counter-attack    begun     on 
western    front:    German    flank  smashed   be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Marne. 
July  19.  German   retreat   across   the   Marne    com- 
menced. 
Republic   of   Honduras  declares  war  on   Ger- 
many. 
July  21.  Chateau-Thierry  occupied  by  Allies. 
Aug.  1.  Soissons  recovered  by  the  French. 
Aug.  2.  Allies  occupy  Archangel,  Russia. 
Aug.  3.  Allies  advance  on  thirty-mile  front  to  the 

.Aisne  and  Vesle. 
Aug.  4.  Continued  German  retreat  on  the  western 

front. 
Aug.  7.  Mutiny    of    German   sailors   at   Wilhelms- 
haven  reported. 
First  American  aeroplanes  cross  German  lines 
in  France. 
Aug.  10.  French  recapture  Montdidier. 
Aug.  22-29.  Albert,  Roye  and  Bapaume  taken   by 

Allies. 
Aug.  30.  Germans  retreat  from  Flanders. 
Sept.  1.  .Australians  retake  Peronne. 
Sept.  12-13.  American    First    Army     destroys    St. 

Mihiel  salient. 
Sept.  15-25.  Bulgarians     completely     defeated     in 

Macedonia. 
Sept.  16.  German  submarine  activities  resumed  in 

American  waters. 
Sept.  20.  British  occupy  Nazareth. 
Sept.  27.  Bulgaria  asks  for  an  armistice. 
Sept.  28-Nov.  19.  Fourth  American  Liberty  Loan 
launched:  $6,989,047,000  raised  from  21,000,- 
000  subscribers. 
Sept.  20.  Great    German    defense,     Siegfried     line, 
broken  on  western  front. 
German    War    Council    decides   that    President 
Wilson  should  be  invited  to  call  a  peace  con- 
ference at  Washington   on   the   basis  of   the 
"Fourteen  Points." 
Sept.  26.  American    First    Army    breaks    through 
Hindenburg  line. 
British  and  Greek  troops  invade  Bulgaria. 
Sept.  30.  .Allies  sign  armistice  with   Bulgaria;   un- 
conditional surrender. 
Resignation  of  German  chancellor  von  Hertling ; 
succeeded  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden. 
Oct.  1.  Germans  driven  from  St.  Quentin. 

Damascus  occupied  by  Arab  troops  from  Hejaz 
under  Emir  Feisul. 
Oct.  2-9.  American  troops  drive  Germans  from  re- 
gion of  Rheims. 
Oct.  3-4.  Greeks  enter  Drama. 

German  note  sent   through   Swiss  government 

to  President  Wilson,  requesting  him  "to  take 

in  hand  the  restoration  of  peace,"  and  asking 

for  an  immediate  armistice. 

Oct.  4.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  abdicates  and 

flees  to  Hungary. 
Oct.  5.  German   chancellor   in   Reichstag   supports 
idea   of   a  League  of   Nations  and  the   res- 
toration of  Belgium. 
Oct.  7.  Beirut,  Syria,  taken  by  British. 
Oct.  8.  President  Wilson,  replying  to  German  note, 
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asks  for  more  explicit  information  on  Ger- 
man proposals. 
Oct.  9.  General  Ludendorff  warns  German  govern- 
ment that  the  front  might  give  way  any 
moment. 
Oct.  10.  American  troops  expell  Germans  from  the 
Argonne. 

12.  German  government  repeats  its  acceptance 
of  the  "Fourteen  Points"  to  President  Wilson 
and  agrees  to  evacuation  of  occupied  terri- 
tory. 
Oct.  13.  Germans  driven  from  Laon. 
Oct.  14.  American   reply  sent  to  Germany,  stating 
essential  conditions  for  an  armistice. 
Italians  take  Durazzo. 
Oct.  15.  Czech    revolution    breaks   out    in   Prague, 

Bohemia,  against  Austria. 
Oct.  16.  Serbians    recapture    their    arsenal    town, 

Kraguyevatz. 
Oct.  17.  .Allies  occupy  Ostend,  Bruges  and  Lille. 
Oct.  20.  German    note    to    the    United   States    an- 
nouncing   abandonment   of    submarine    cam- 
paign against  passenger  ships.     Repeated  re- 
quest for  an  armistice. 
21.  Demand  in  Germany  for  abdication  of  the 

Kaiser. 
23.  President  Wilson's  reply  to  Germany,  in- 
sists  on   measures   to    enforce    any    arrange- 
ments arrived   at   and   to   make   renewal    of 
hostilities  impossible   for   Germany. 
Oct.  24-Nov.  4.  Austro-Hungarian   armies  crushed 

by  Italians  on  Venetian  front. 
Oct  26.  Resignation  of   General  Ludendorff:    "Be- 
ginning   of    the    end    of    the    old    order   in 
Germany." 
Oct.  27.  German  government  expresses  willingness 
to  accept  Wilson's  terms. 
Austria-Hungary  asks  for  separate  peace. 
Oct.  29.  After  hurried  departure   from   Berlin,  the 
Kaiser  seeks  refuge  at  General  Headquarters 
at  Spa,  Belgium. 
Oct.  30.  Austro-Hungarian    plenipotentiaries    cross 
Italian   lines  to   negotiate   for   an   armistice: 
terms  handed  to  them  on  November  3  and 
immediately  accepted. 
Turkish    army    of    about    7,000    surrenders   to 

British  on  the  Tigris. 
Turks  granted  an  armistice. 
Oct.  31.  Turkey  drops  out  of  the  war. 
Oct,  31-Nov  3.  Americans  drive  Germans  back  in 

Belgium. 
Nov.  1.  Republic    of    German    Austria   proclaimed 
in  Vienna. 
Hungarian  republic  proclaimed  in  Budapest. 
Nov.  2-3.  Italians   cross   Austrian    frontier   in    the 

Trentino  and  take  possession  of  Trent. 
Nov.  4.  Hostilities   between    Austria-Hungary   and 

Italy  cease  at  3  P.M. 
Nov.  4-7.  German   naval   mutiny   spreads   at   Kiel 
and  Hamburg;  red  flag  hoisted  on  battleship 
Kaiser;   navy   in   the   hands   of   the   revolu- 
tionaries. 
Nov.  5.  General  German  retreat  continues  on  west- 
ern front. 
Note  from  Washington  to  German  government 
accepted;  the  "Fourteen  Points"  as  a  general 
basis  for  peace. 
Germany  informed  that  Marshal  Foch  had  been 
authorized  by  all  the  .Allies  to  receive  dele- 
gates and  communicate  armistice  terms. 
Nov.  7.  American  troops  capture  Sedan. 
Nov.  7-8.  German  delegates  to  negotiate  armistice 
arrive  at  the  French  lines;  received  by  Foch 
and   handed   terms  with  seventy-two  hours 
grace  to  accept  or  refuse  them. 
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Nov.  8.  Bavarian  royal  dynasty  of  Wittelsbach 
abolished. 

Nov.  9.  Fritz  Ebert  appointed  imperial  chancellor. 
Kaiser's  decision  to  abdicate  announced. 
Belgians  reenter  Ghent. 

Nov.  10.  Kaiser  flees  to  Holland,  followed  by  the 
crown  prince. 
New  German  government  agrees  to  accept  ar- 
mistice terms. 
Germany  becomes  a  republic. 

Nov.  11.  Armistice  signed  at  s  A.M.;  suspension  of 
hostilities  takes  place  at  ii  A.M. 
End  of  the  Worid  War. 

Nov.  12.  Abdication  of  Austrian  Emperor  Charles. 

Nov.  13.  Turkish  fleet  surrenders  to  Allies. 

Nov.  17.  Advance  of  the  Allied  armies  to  occupa- 
tion areas  on  the  Rhine  begins. 

Nov.  21.  German  High  Seas  Fleet  and  submarines 
surrender  to  the  British. 

Nov.  25.  Alsace-Lorraine  re-occupied  by  the  French. 
Surrender   of   remnants   of   German    forces  in 
East  Africa. 

Nov.  28.  Kaiser  signs  formal  renunciation  of  the 
crowns  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German 
empire. 

Dec.  1.  German  crown  prince  formally  renounces 
all  rights  to  the  two  crowns. 

Dec.  4.  President  Wilson  sails  for  Europe. 

Dec.  6.  American  troops  enter  Mayence,  and  Bel- 
gian troops  leave  Diisseldorf. 

Dec.  7.  British  troops  enter  Cologne. 

1919 

Jan.  18.  Peace     conference    formally     opened     at 

Paris. 
Jan.  25.  League  of  Nations  created  by  the  Peace 

conference. 
Feb.  26-Mar.  2.  Fifth      war      ("Victory")      loan 

launched  in  the  United  States:   realizes  $s,- 

250,000,000,  representing  oversubscription  of 

about  IS  per  cent. 
Mar.  5.  President  Wilson  again  sails  for  Europe. 
Apr.  28.  League  of  Nations  Covenant  adopted  by 

the  Peace  conference. 
May  7.  Peace  terms  handed  to  German  delegation. 
May  10,  13,  16,  29.  Germany   protests  against   se- 
verity of  peace  terms. 
June  2.  Peace  terms  handed  to  Austrian  delegates 

at  St.  Germain. 
June  21.  German  fleet,  interned  at  Scapa  Flow,  in 

the    Orkneys,    scuttled    by    its   crews    under 

order  of  Admiral  Renter. 
June  28.  Germany  signs  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Sept.  10.  Peace  treaty  with  Austria  (St.  Germain) 

signed. 
Nov.  27.  Peace    treaty    with    Bulgaria    (Neuilly) 

signed. 

1920 

May  11.  Treaty  of  peace  handed  to  Turkish  dele- 
gates in  Paris. 
10.  Turkish  peace  treaty  signed  at  Sevres. 


Aug. 
July 

Aug. 
Aug. 


1921 

2.  United  States  Congress  passes  a  joint  reso- 
lution, approved  by  President  Harding,  that 
the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  is  "hereby  declared  at  an  end." 

24.  Peace  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Austria  signed  at  Vienna. 

25.  Peace  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  signed  at  Berlin. 


Aug.  29.  Peace  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Hungary  signed  at  Budapest. 

Nov.  14.  President  Harding  signs  proclamation 
that  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  terminated  on  July  2,  1921. 

WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.— 

To  commemorate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  Columbus,  a  world's  fair  was  held  at 
Chicago  from  May  i  to  Oct.  30,  1893.  The  exhibi- 
tion buildings,  which  included  155  structures  cover- 
ing 66  acres,  were  known  as  the  White  City.  The 
preparation  of  this  international  exposition  was 
financed  by  a  fund  of  $10,000,000  raised  by  the 
city  of  Chicago,  a  loan  of  $2,500,000  from  Con- 
gress, and  the  issue  of  bonds.  There  were  250,000 
exhibitors  from  practically  every  country  in  the 
world.  During  the  exhibit  a  series  of  international 
congresses  were  held.  The  number  of  people  who 
visited  the  world's  fair  was  27,539,041.  The  build- 
ings were  eventually  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  incen- 
diaries after  the  close  of  the  fair. — See  also  Chi- 
cago:  1892-1893. 

Also  in:  R.  Johnson,  History  of  World  Colum- 
bian Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  iSgj. — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Book  of  the  Fair. 

WORLD'S  FAIRS.— Worid's  fairs  or  interna- 
tional exhibitions,  have  been  held  from  time  to  time 
in  various  countries  of  the  world  to  stimulate  inter- 
national good  will  and  industrial  progress.  The 
first  world's  fair  was  held  in  London,  in  185 1,  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  which  was  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  covered  21  acres  and  cost  $965,000.  The 
fair  lasted  144  days  and  was  visited  by  6,039,195 
people.  (See  England:  1851.)  The  principle 
world's  fairs  were:  London,  1851;  New  York,  1853; 
Munich,  1854;  Paris,  1855;  London,  1862;  Paris, 
1867;  Vienna,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1876  (see  Cen- 
tennial of  1876;  U.S.A.:  1876;  1877;  Painting: 
American);  Paris,  1878;  Melbourne,  1880;  Paris, 
1889;  Chicago,  1893;  Paris,  1900;  Buffalo,  1901; 
St.  Louis,  1904;  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Also  in:  J.  D.  Jones,  World's  Fair,  Chicago 
(containing  history  of  previous  world's  fairs). — Ex- 
hibition finance  (Magazine  of  Commerce,  v.  5,  pp. 
198-200). 

WORLD'S  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  FED- 
ERATION, association  formed  in  1895.  See 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association:  1872- 
1905- 

WORMS. — "Worms  (Wormatia,  Borbetomagus), 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  existed  long 
before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Celts,  under  the  name 
of^Borbetomagus.  ...  In  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies it  was  a  flourishing  town  in  the  possession 
of  the  Burgundians.  Under  their  King  Gundahar, 
the  vicinity  of  Worms  was  the  scene  of  the  popular 
legend  handed  down  in  the  romantic  poem  known 
as  the  Nibelungen-lied.  In  496,  by  the  victory  of 
Tolbiacum,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Clovis." — W.  J.  Wyatt,  History  of  Prussia,  v.  2, 
p.  447. — See  also  Cities,  Imperial  and  free,  of 
Germany;  Hansa  towns. 

406. — Destruction  by  the  Germans.  See  Gaul: 
406-409. 

1495. — Diet  of.    See  Austria:  1477-1495. 

1521. — Luther's  appearance  before  imperial 
diet.    ScePAi>Ac\':  1521-1522 ;  Germany:  1520-1521. 

1713. — Taken  by  the  French.  See  Utrecht: 
1712-1714. 

1743. — Treaty  between  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
England.    Sec  Italy:   1743 ;  Ai'strla:   1743-1744. 

1792. — Occupied  by  the  French  revolutionary 
army.    See  France:  1793  (September-December). 
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WORMS,  Concordat  of  (1122).  See  Papacy: 
1056-11:-;  Germany:  1056-1122. 

WORSHIP.     Sec  Rf.i.iciox. 

WORSHIP  OF  REASON.  See  France:  1793 
(November). 

WORSHIP  OF  SUPREME  BEING.— Under 
the  influence  of  Robespierre,  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Convention  sitting  in  May,  17Q4,  passed  a 
decree  recognizing  a  Supreme  Being.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  deity  was  based  on  Rousseau's  "Social 
Contract."  On  June  8,  1704,  a  great  fete  was  held 
in  Paris  in  honor  of  the  religious  ideals  of  the  revo- 
lutionist, at  that  stage  of  the  revolution's  progress. 
Robespierre  presided  over  this  ceremony. 

WORTEL,  colony  for  vagrants  and  mendicants, 
in  Belgium.     See  Prisox  reform:   Belgium. 

WORTH,  Battle  of  See  Fr.^nce:  1870  (July- 
August). 

WOUNDED  KNEE,  Battle  of  ^1890).  See 
U.S.A.:   1SS5-1891. 

WOUNDS,  Treatment  of.  See  Medical 
science:   Modern:   1014-191S. 

WOYRSCH,  Remus  von,  Austrian  general. 
Served  in  the  World  War.    See  World  War:   19x5: 

III.  Eastern  front:  b;  f,  6;  g,  6;  g,  8;  i,  3;  i,  4; 

IV.  Italv:   d. 
WRANGEL,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Ernst,  Count 

von  (1784-1S77),  Prussian  field-marshal.  Invaded 
Schleswig-Holstein,  1848;  suppressed  riots  in  Ber- 
lin, 1848;  served  in  the  war  against  Denmark,  1864; 
conducted  a  campaign  in  Bohemia,  1866.  See  Ger- 
many:   1848   (March-September)  ;   1848-1850. 

WRANGEL,  Karl  Gustav  von  (1613-1676), 
Swedish  soldier.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Swed- 
ish army  in  the  invasion  of  Germany,  1648;  in- 
vaded Brandenburg,  1675.  See  Germany:  1646- 
1648;  Brandenburg:    1640-1688. 

WRANGEL,  Peter  Nikolaievich,  Baron 
(1879-  ),  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  general.  De- 
feated in  the  Crimea  by  the  Bolsheviki,  1920.  See 
Russia:   1920  (October-November). 

WRANGLERS,  Senior.— At  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  "by  a  strange  relic  of  the  logical 
and  disputatory  studies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
candidates  for  University  honors  maintained  in 
public  some  mathematical  thesis,  about  which  they 
disputed  in  Latin,  never,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  best.  To  keep  up  the  illusion  of  the  monkish 
time,  and  the  seven  liberal  arts,  a  little  meta- 
physics and  a  good  deal  of  theology  were  thrown 
in  at  the  time  of  the  examination ;  but  the  real 
business  of  the  'schools'  at  Cambridge  was  mathe- 
matics. The  disputing,  however,  w'as  so  important 
a  part  of  the  performances  that  the  first  division 
of  those  to  whom  were  awarded  honors  were  calted 
by  distinction,  'the  wranglers';  and  the  head  man — 
the  proud  recipient  of  all  the  glory  which  at  the 
end  of  a  four  years'  course  the  ancient  University 
showered  on  the  son  she  possessed  most  dis- 
tinguished in  her  favorite  studies— was  called  the 
senior  w'rangler.  In  process  of  time,  the  disputa- 
tions and  Latin  were  all  done  away  with.  An  ex- 
amination from  printed  papers  was  made  the  test. 
Yet,  still,  every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  arduous 
eight  days'  trial,  the  undergraduate  who  takes  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  virtue  of  passing  the  best  ex- 
amination in  mathematics,  is  called  the  senior 
wrangler;  and  attains  the  proudest  position  that 
Cambridge  has  to  bestow." — W.  Everett,  On  the 
Cam,  lecture  2. 

WREDE,  Karl  Philipp,  Prince  von  (1767- 
1838),  Bavarian  field-marshal.  Fought  against  the 
French  with  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  1799; 
ally  of  Napoleon  in  conquest  of  Tyrol,  1809;  lost 
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confidence  of  Napoleon  and  was  defeated  by  him 
at  Hanau,  1813.  See  Germany:  1809-1810  (.April- 
February);   1813    (October-December). 

WREN,  Sir  Christopher  (1632-1723),  English 
architect.  See  Architecture:  Renaissance:  Eng- 
land. 

WRIGHT,  Sir  Almroth  Edw£.rd  (i86r-  ), 
Briti.sh  physician.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
20th  century:   Experimental  method. 

WRIGHT,  George  (1803-1865),  American  gen- 
eral.    See  Idaho:   1858-1867. 

WRIGHT,  Horatio  Gouverneur  (1820-1899), 
American  general.  Served  in  the  Civil  War.  See 
U.S.A.:  i860  (December):  Major  Anderson  at 
Fort  Sumter;  1864  (August-October:  Virginia); 
1864  (July:   Virginia-Maryland). 

WRIGHT,  Sir  James  (1716-1785),  British 
colonial  governor.    See  Georgia:  1743- 1764. 

WRIGHT,  Luke  E.  (1846-1922),  American 
lawyer  and  cabinet  officer.  Attorney-general  of 
Tennessee,  18S0-1888;  member  of  Philippine  Com- 
mission, 1900-1904;  governor  of  Philippines,  1904- 
1906;  ambassador  to  Japan,  1906-1907;  secretary 
of  war  under  Roosevelt,  1908-1909.  See  Philip- 
pine islands:  1900:  Progress  toward  civil  govern- 
ment;  U.S.A.:    1005-1908. 

WRIGHT,  Orville  (1871-  ),  .\merican  in- 
ventor and  designer  of  airplanes.  See  Aviation: 
Development  of  airplanes  and  air-service:  1896- 
1910. 

WRIGHT,  Silas  (1795-1847),  American  political 
leader.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1S27-1S29;  United  States  senator,  1833-1839;  comp- 
troller of  New  York,  1S29-1833;  governor  of  New 
York,   1844-1S47.     See  U.S.A.:    1845-1846. 

WRIGHT,  Wilbur  (1867-1912),  American  pio- 
neer in  aviation.  See  .\vlation:  Development  of 
airplanes  and  air  service:    1896-1910. 

WRIGHT  LAW  (1917).    See  Ohio:   1917-1920. 
WRIT  OF  ELEGIT.    See  Commo.v  law:  1285. 
WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS.     See  H.\be.as 
Corpus;  Engl.\nd:  1679  (May). 

WRITING:  Origin.  See  Alphabet:  Theories 
of  origin  and  development:   History:    10. 

Cuneiform.  See  Cuneiform  inscriptions;  As- 
sy'ria:   Art  and  archaeological  remains. 

Early  knowledge.  See  Chinese  literature: 
Origin;  Europe:  .Ancient:  Greek  civilization;  Ire- 
lant):   Tribes  of  early   Celtic  inhabitants. 

Hieroglyphic.     See    Hieroglythics,   Egyptian; 
Alphabet:    Deciphering  the   hieroglyphics;   ^^^ge.^n 
civiliz.\tion:  Minoan  Age:  B.C.  2200-1600;  B.C. 
1200-750. 
Picture.    See  Aztec  and  M.xy'A  picture  writing. 
Phonetic.    See  China:  191S  (November). 
See  also  Abbreviation. 

WRITS  DE  CURSU.  See  Common  law: 
1258:   Equity'  l.-\w:   I2S8. 

WRITS  IN  CONSIMILI  CASU.  See  Com- 
mon law:   1285:   Statute  of  Westminster,  etc. 

WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE.  See  M.^ssachu- 
SETTS:    1761;  U.  S..\.:    1761. 

WROBLEWSKI,  Zygmunt  Florenty  (1845- 
1888),  Polish  physicist.  See  In\'entions:  19th  cen- 
tury:  Liquefaction  of  gases. 

WRONGHEADS,  House  of  the.     See  Mala- 

TESTA    F.A.MILY. 

WROXETER,  village  in  Shropshire,  England, 
on   the   site   of   the  Roman  Uriconium.     See   Uri- 

CONIUil. 

WU  PEI-FU,  Generaly  took  part  in  the  Chinese 
civil  war  of  1922.  See  China:  1920:  Failure  of 
victorious  generals,  etc.;  1921-1922;  1922  (April- 
May). 


WU  SAN-KUEI 


WYOMING 


WU  SAN-KUEI,  Chinese  commander-in-chief. 
See  China:   1204-1736. 

WU  TAO-TZU  (fl.  8th  century),  Chinese 
painter.     See  Paikttxg:   Chinese. 

WU  TING  FANG  (1842-1Q22),  Chinese  diplo- 
mat and  statesman.  Ambassador  to  United  States, 
1896-1902,  190S,  1912;  organized  the  government 
of  the  alhed  provinces  of  southern  China  at  Canton, 
1921. 

WUCHANG,  departmental  city  in  China,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Hupeh,  on  the  right  bank,  of  the 
Yang-tse  river,  opposite  Hankow.  (See  China: 
Map.)  The  revolution  of  1911  broke  out  here.  See 
China:  1911   (April-December). 

WURMSER,  Dagobert  Siegmund,  Count  von 
(1724-1797),  Austrian  field-marshal.  Invaded 
France,  1793;  captured  Mannheim,  179S;  com- 
manded in  Italy  against  Napoleon,  and  was  de- 
feated by  him,  1797.  See  France:  1793  (July- 
December):  Progress  of  war  of  coalition;  1796 
(April-October);  1796-1797   (October- April). 

WtJRTTEMBERG,  German  republic  lying  for 
the  most  part  between  Bavaria  and  Baden,  and 
comprised  in  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  the  latter  running  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  (See  Germany:  Map.) 
Wiirttemberg  is  partly  mountainous,  but  apart  from 
the  Swabian  Jura  Alps  which  cross  the  country, 
and  the  Black  Forest  mountains,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west,  the  hills  are  not  high.  Much 
of  the  country  is  lowland,  and  fertile;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  one- 
third  is  forest  land.  (See  Conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources:  Germany:  18x5-1914.)  Although 
agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  extensive  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  the  cities,  especially  in 
Stuttgart,  Ulm,  Heilbronn,  and  Friedrichshafen. 
The  population  in  1919  was  2,518,773. 

Founding  of  the  dukedom. — "Conrad  of  Beutels- 
bach,  the  first  of  this  family  that  appears  upon 
record,  got  the  County  of  Wiirtcmberg  from  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1103,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Ulrick  I.  as  Count  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  11 20. 
Henry,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent  from  Ulrick, 
was  made  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  in  15 19.  Frederick 
II.,  and  eighth  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  succeeded  his 
father  in  1797,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Wiir- 
temberg in  1805." — A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  v.  i,  p.  430. 

1801-1803. — Acquisition  of  territory  under  the 
Treaty  of  Luneville.    See  Germany:   1801-1803. 

1805-1806. — Aggrandized  by  Napoleon. — Cre- 
ated a  kingdom. — Joined  to  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  See  Germany:  1805-1806;  1806 
(January-August)  ;  Austria:   1798-1806. 

1809. — Incorporation  of  rights  and  revenues 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  with  the  kingdom.  See 
Germany:   1S09  (July-September). 

1813. — Abandonment  of  the  Rhenish  Confed- 
eracy and  the  French  Alliance.  See  France: 
1814   (January-March). 

1815. — Embraced  in  Germanic  Confederation. 
See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1816. — Accession  to  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Alliance. 

1819. — Constitution  granted.  See  Suffrage, 
Manhood:  Germany:   1S00-1840. 

1833. — Member  of  the  Zollverein.  See  Tariff: 
1833. 

1848. — Revolutionary  outbreak. — Class  abuses 
abolished.     Sec  Germany:    1S48. 

1850. — Four  kings'  draft. — Upholds  Austria 
against  Prussia.    See  Germany;   1850-1851. 

1866. — Secret  treaty  with  North  German  Con- 
federation.    See  Germany:    1866-1870. 


1C66. — Seven  Weeks'  War. — Allied  with  Aus- 
tria.— Indemnity  to  Prussia.  See  Germany:  1861- 
1866;   1866;  Austria:    1862-1866. 

1870-1871. — Treaty  of  union  with  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  soon  transformed  into  the  Ger- 
man empire.  See  Germany:  1870  (September- 
December);   1871    (January'). 

1918. — Proclamation  of  republic. — Wiirttemberg 
was  proclaimed  a  repubhc  on  November  13. 

WIJrTTEMBERG  TEMPLARS.  See  Jews: 
Zionism:   1908-1921. 

WURTZ,  Charles  Adolphe  (1817-1884), French 
chemist.     See  Chemistry:   Organic:   Defined. 

WURTZBURG,  Battle  of.  See  France:  1796 
(April-October) . 

WURZBURG,  capital  of  Lower. Franconia,  Ba- 
varia. The  population  in  1923  was  87,055.  There 
are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  town  here  in  the 
seventh  centun,';  in  741  a  bishopric  was  founded. 
The  bishops  acquired  great  power,  and  by  the 
twelfth  century  were  known  as  dukes  of  Franconia. 
The  bishopric  was  secularized  by  the  Peace  of 
Luneville,  and  in  1803  passed  to  Bavaria  (see  Ger- 
many: 1801-1803)  ;  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  1805 
(see  Germany:  1805-1806),  it  was  transferred  to 
Ferdinand  III,  formerly  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  took  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Wiirzburg. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815,  returned  Wiirz- 
burg to  Bavaria.  A  new  Bishopric  was  created  in 
1817.  In  1866  the  Prussians  bombarded  and  en- 
tered the  town.    See  Gerai.'^ny:   1866. 

WUZEER.    See  Vizir. 

WYANDOT  CONSTITUTION.  See  K.\nsas: 
1854-1859;  1861. 

WYANDOTS,  North  American  Indian  tribe. 
See  Dela wares;  Hurons;  Ojibwas;  Pontiac's  War 
(1763-1764). 

WYAT'S  INSURRECTION.  See  England: 
1554- 

WYATT,  Sir  Thomas  (c.  1503-1542),  English 
poet.     See  English  literature:   1530- 1660. 

WYCLIF,  or  Wycliffe,  John  (c.  1320-1384), 
English  religious  reformer.  English  delegate  to  the 
papal  congress  at  Bruges,  1374;  summoned  before 
the  bishop  of  London  to  give  an  account  of  his 
teachings,   1377. 

Translation  of  the  Bible  and  its  influence  on 
the  language.  See  Bible,  English:  i4th-i6th  cen- 
turies; Philology:    18. 

Protest  against  abuses  in  the  church.  See 
Church  of  England:   1066-1534. 

Rise  and  influence  of  the  Lollards.  See  Lol- 
L.ARDs;  Education:  Modern:  i4th-i6th  centuries: 
England:  Lollardism  and  the  Renaissance;  Eng- 
land:  1360-1414. 

Influence  prior  to  the  Reformation.  See  Eu- 
rope: Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Preliminary 
movements  of  Wvclif  and  Huss. 

WYNDHAM,'  George  (1863-1013),  English 
statesman.  Member  of  Parliament,  1889-1898;  un- 
der-secretary  for  war,  180S-1S99;  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,   1900-1005.     See  Ireland:    1903;   1904. 

WYNDHAM  ACT.    See  Irelan-d:  1903. 

WYOMING,  western  state  of  the  United  States, 
(popularly  known  as  the  "Equality"  state)  formed 
from  portions  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Oregon 
Claim,  Texas  annexation  and  Mexican  cession.  The 
name  Wyoming  was  taken  from  Wyoming,  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  Indian  term  was  Maughwau- 
wama,  "big  plains." 

Geographic  Location. — Area. — Population. — 
Resources. — "Wyoming's  geographical  location 
classes  it  among  the  states  of  the  inter-moun- 
tain or  arid  region,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Montana,  on  the  east  by  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
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WYOMING,  1650-1807 


Early   Explorations 
Fur    Trade 


WYOMING,  1807-1833 


on  the  south  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  on  the 
west  by  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Its  lenRth 
from  east  to  west  is  ,^55  miles;  width  from  north 
to  south,  270  miles  and  it  has  an  area  of  q7,8c)o 
square  miles,  or  62,645,120  acres." — C.  W.  Burdick, 
State  of  Wyoming,  p.  7. — In  iq20  the  state  had  a 
population  of  194402.  "Wyoming  is  without  navi- 
gable waters,  and  therefore  its  commerce  must 
depend  upon  railroads.  Some  si.x  hundred  streams 
of  water,  large  and  small,  are  located  within  its 
borders,  and  although  none  arc  large  enough  for 
navigation,  they  all  furnish  practical  grades  for 
railroad  building." — Report  of  governor  of  Wyo- 
ming to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  iSqo,  p.  $■ — 
"The  principal  resources  of  Wyoming  are  stock- 
raising,  mining  and  timber.  .  .  .  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  of  all  the  streams,  and  along  the  bases  of 
many  mountain  ranges  is  fertile,  and  wherever  the 
lands  can  be  properly  irrigated  abundant  crops  are 
raised.  The  yield  is  very  large ;  wheat,  oats,  rye 
barley,  and  all  the  root  vegetables  are  successfully 
cultivated.  The  grain  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
the  vegetables  are  remarkably  large  and  iine.  The 
soil  on  the  uplands  produces  a  natural  grass,  which 
grows  in  abundancy,  is  very  nutritious,  and  will 
afford  sustenance  for  millions  of  head  of  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep." — Board  of  Immigration,  Terri- 
tory of  Wyoming,  p.  4. — "The  region  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  larger  than  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  combined,  possesses  inexhaustible  coal 
fields,  valuable  supplies  of  petroleum,  with  gold, 
silver  and  copper  partially  developed.  .  .  .  Over 
four  hundred  towns  have  grown  up  since  I  first 
visited  the  State  [1S66].  Sheridan,  while  not  the 
capital,  has  secured  the  appropriate  sobriquet, 
'Queen  City'  of  Northern  Wyoming." — F.  C.  Car- 
rington.  My  army  life,  pp.  236-237. — In  1920  Wyo- 
ming produced  16,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  8,- 
928,000  tons  of  coal.  It  is  abundantly  stocked  with 
fish  and  game,  and  its  minerals  and  mining  are 
annually  attracting  greater  attention.  See  U.S.A.: 
Economic  map. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Shoshonean  fam- 
ily. 

1550-1807.  —  Spanish  myth.  —  Exploration  of 
Sieur  de  la  Verendrye. — First  explorers  from 
the  United  States. — "It  has  been  claimed  by  cer- 
tain Spanish  authorities  that  previous  to  1650  their 
countrymen  had  penetrated  into  the  territory  south 
of,  but  not  quite  to,  the  Missouri  river,  where  they 
found  gold,  and  made  settlements,  opening  canals 
for  mining  purposes,  constructing  arastras,  and 
building  houses  of  stone,  and  where  for  twenty-five 
years  they  carried  on  mining  and  fur-hunting, 
sending  richly-laden  trains  to  New  Mexico.  About 
1650  the  natives,  they  say,  arose  and  killed  them 
all.  There  is  nothing  true  in  this  statement.  .  .  . 
Exploration  by  white  men  was  begun  in  Wyoming 
in  1743-4,  when  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  and  his 
sons  of  Canada,  visited  the  Rocky  mountains  by 
the  way  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Assiniboine, 
Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Bighorn  rivers.  Passing 
up  Pryor  fork  to  the  Stinkingwater,  they  travelled 
thence  south  as  far  as  Wind  river,  being  about  a 
year  on  this  part  of  their  journey,  and  learning 
much  about  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the 
customs  of  the  Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  Other  expedi- 
tions would  have  followed  but  for  the  change  in 
the  ownership  of  trading-posts,  which  after  the 
seven  years'  war  between  France  and  England  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh,  who  left  exploration 
altogether  to  the  fur  companies.  .  .  .  Among  the 
first  [Americans  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase],  of 
whom  there  is  any  record  were  two  men  from 
Illinois,  Hancock  and  Dickson,  who  hunted  beaver 


on  the  Yellowstone  in  1804.  They  remained  in  the 
country  in  1806,  and  were  joined  by  John  Colter, 
cne  of  the  members  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  com- 
pany. ...  In  the  spring  of  1807  he  went  through 
Pryor's  gap  of  the  Bighorn  mountains  to  Clarke 
fork,  crossing  thence  by  the  Stinkingwater  pass  to 
the  Yellowstone,  which  he  forded  between  the  lake 
and  the  falls,  neither  of  which  he  saw,  as  the  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  government,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  map  published  in  1814,  goes  to  show. 
He  came  to  Shoshone  lake,  which  he  called  Lake 
Erastus,  and  believed  it  the  source  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, no  greater  error  than  has  been  committed  at 
a  much  more  recent  period  by  much  more  scien- 
tific explorers.  Then  he  crossed  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  the  head  of  Green  river,  and  back  again 
to  the  head  of  Wind  river,  which  he  mistook  for 
the  main  Bighorn,  and  by  a  northeast  course  over 
mountain  and  valley  came  again  to  the  Stinking- 
water, and  back  to  his  camp  of  the  previous  win- 
ter, in  the  country  of  the  Crows.  .  .  .  The  first 
recorded  expedition  which  entered  Wyoming  from 
the  east  was  that  of  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  in  181 1, 
who  conducted  to  Oregon  the  overland  part  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  company,  which  founded  Astoria.  .  .  . 
In  1820  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  under  orders  from 
the  government,  explored  the  Platte  valley  as  far 
west  as  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  forks, 
when  he  took  a  southerly  course,  and  was  there- 
fore not  in  Wyoming;  but  the  result  of  his  expedi- 
tion was  to  attract  attention  to  the  central  over- 
land route  to  the  mountains,  which  finally  made 
the  Platte,  North  Platte,  and  Sweetwater  valleys 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  Pacific  travel.  In  1822, 
W^illiam  H.  Ashley,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  who  had 
migrated  to  Missouri  while  it  was  still  called  upper 
Louisiana,  where  he  was  the  first  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  brigadier-general  of  militia,  with  the 
assistance  of  Henry,  erected  a  fort  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. He  pushed  his  explorations  to  Utah  lake, 
discovered  first  by  Escalante  in  1776,  but  seen  by 
no  American  before  Ashley,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name.  Here  he  erected  a  post,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  collected  $180,000  worth  of  furs,  selling 
out  his  establishment  in  1826  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  company,  formed  that  year  in  St.  Louis, 
with  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  William  L.  Sublette,  and 
David  E.  Jackson  at  the  head." — H.  H.  Bancroft, 
History  of  the  Pacific  states,  v.  20:  Wyoming,  pp. 
672-676,  679-680. 

1803. — Eastern  portion  embraced  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.    See  Louisiana:   i 798-1803. 

1807-1833. — First  fort  erected  by  Manuel  Lisa. 
— Formation  of  Missouri  Fur  Company. — Platte 
valley,  the  thoroughfare  of  Pacific  travel. — Ex- 
plorations of  Ashley. — Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company. — Explorations  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
— "Manuel  Lisa  in  1807  established  a  trading-post 
and  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  river,  and 
was  probably  the  first  to  erect  a  fort  in  this  part 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  .  .  .  The  first  authentic 
expedition  to  the  region  whose  history  we  are  fol- 
lowing was  by  a  party  under  Ezekiel  Williams,  in 
1807.  .  .  .  While  on  the  Yellowstone,  near  its 
mouth,  one  detachment  [of  Williams'  party]  was 
attacked  by  one  hundred  Blackfoot,  and  five  of 
their  number  killed,  the  other  five  escaping  to 
camp.  .  .  .  While  upon  the  headwaters  of  the 
North  Platte,  he  was  again  attacked,  this  time 
by  Crows,  and  lost  again  five  men  kilhng,  how- 
ever, twenty  of  the  enemy.  ...  In  1808  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  company  was  formed  in  St.  Louis,  of 
which  Lisa  was  a  member,  as  well  as  William 
Clark,  Pierre  Choteau,  Sr.,  Sylvester  Labadie, 
Pierre    Menard,   and   Auguste   P.    Choteau.     They 
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sent  Alexander  Henry  up  the  Missouri  to  estab- 
lish posts,  and  endeavor  to  open  commerce  with 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .  .  . 
No  record  was  kept  of  the  wanderings  of  the  men 
who  served  in  this  or  any  of  the  fur  companies, 
but  that  Powder  and  Bighorn  rivers  were 
thoroughly  explored  by  them  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  .  .  .  About  1830  the  Rocky  Mountain  com- 
pany was  reorganized,  with  Milton  Sublette,  James 
Bridger,  and  Fitzpatrick  at  the  head,  with  several 
other  partners.  They  had,  together  with  the  other 
fur  companies,  men  enough  in  the  mountains  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Platte,  Green,  and  Snake 
rivers,  and  on  the  Yellowstone  branches,  to  con- 
stitute a  regiment.  In  1832  Captain  E.  L.  Bonne- 
ville, an  army  officer  on  leave,  led  a  company  of 
no  trappers  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  profit 
and  adventure.  ...  He  wintered  in  1832  in  Sal- 
mon river,  but  spent  the  summer  of  1833  east  of 
the  Rocky  range,  on  the  Bighorn  and  Powder 
rivers,  on  the  latter  visiting  a  'burning  moun- 
tain,' where  the  earth  was  hot  and  cracked  in 
many  places,  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous 
vapors,  and  'abounding  with  anthracite  coal.'  He 
also  visited  Colter  hill,  which  he  found  a  region 
similar  to  that  on  Powder  river." — H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  Pacific  States,  v.  20:  Wyoming, 
pp.  676-678,  687,  681-682. 

1834-1862. — Fort  Laramio  erected. — Expedi- 
tions of  De  Smet. — Importance  of  the  fort. — "On 
account  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Crow  nations,  whose 
habits  were  more  warlike,  a  number  of  forts  were 
established  on  the  Missouri  and  the  main  Yellow- 
stone. .  .  .  The  first  permanent  post  erected  in 
Wyoming  was  by  William  Sublette  and  Robert 
Campbell  in  1834,  and  was  established  with  the 
design  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  those  tribes 
who  roamed  over  the  country,  from  the  Missouri 
on  the  northeast  to  the  Sweetwater  on  the  west 
of  the  Black  Hills,  namely,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes, 
and  the  Sioux.  Being  stroag  and  warlike  nations. 
It  was  necessary,  while  inviting  their  commerce 
to  guard  against  their  attacks.  The  fort  was 
situated  on  Laramie  fork,  an  affluent  of  the 
Platte.  ...  It  was  called  Fort  William,  after 
Sublette.  In  1835  the  establishment  was  sold 
to  Milton  Sublette,  James  Bridger,  and  three 
other  fur  hunters.  .  .  .  The  fort  was  rebuilt  in 
1836  by  the  new  owners  .  .  .  [and]  continued  to 
be  a  fort  of  the  American  Fur  Company  until 
1849,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  government.  .  .  . 
In  1834,  ^^iS,  1836,  1838  and  1839  parties  of  mis- 
sionaries, men  and  women,  crossed  the  plains  and 
mountains,  descending  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
.  .  .  Another  devotee  comes,  in  1840,  to  chris- 
tianize the  same  savages  which  other  Christian 
men  are  doing  their  best  to  heathenize.  .  .  .  This 
is  P.  J.  De  Smet,  Jesuit.  ...  On  a  subsequent 
expedition — for  Smet  was  an  almost  constant 
traveller — he  discovered  and  named  Smet  lake  in 
the  Bighorn  country,  and  detected  the  presence 
of  gold  in  the  soil  and  rocks  of  Wyoming.  In 
1841  passed  the  forts  the  first  deliberate  emigra- 
tion to  Oregon  and  California  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  fifteen  in  number  .  .  .  and  in  a  few 
years  gold  was  discovered  in  California  after 
which  the  great  highway  became  like  a  vast  hu- 
man river  dividing  the  continent  in  twain.  .  .  . 
The  first  United  States  soldiers  in  Wyoming  were 
the  detachment  with  Fremont,  making  with  his 
guide  twenty-one  men.  [This  was  the  first  scien- 
tific expedition  to  enter  Wyoming.  1  Events  soon 
led  to  more,  .^fter  long  and  often  wearisome  dis- 
cussions in  congress,  and  frequent  appeals  from 
the  settlers  in  the  north-west,  an  act  was  passed, 


May  19,  1846,  for  the  estabhshment  of  military 
stations  on  the  route  to  Oregon,  appropriating 
the  munificent  sum  of  $3,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  each  such  station,  and  $2,000  each  to  pur- 
chase the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  ground.  Gradual  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  Fort  Laramie;  old 
buildings  had  been  removed  and  new  ones  erected, 
until  1862,  when  the  present  magazine  was  con- 
structed in  part  out  of  the  adobes  used  in  the  old 
fort.  It  has  been  occupied  continuously  from 
1849  to  the  present,  as  a  military  post,  and  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  notable,  and  some  ex- 
citing, events.  For  many  years  it  was  the  actual 
capital  of  a  large  extent  of  territory." — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  History  of  Pacific  states,  v.  20:  Wyo- 
ming, pp.  683-685,  687-689,  692-693. 

Also  in:  C.  W.  Upham,  Life,  exploration,  and 
public  services  of  John  Charles  Fremont. — J.  C. 
Fremont,  Memoirs  of  my  life. — J.  P.  Dunn,  Massa- 
cres  of  the  mountains. 

1843-1850.— New  trails.— In  1843  Fort  Bridger 
was  estabhshed  on  the  Black  Forks  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Forts  Laramie 
and  Bridger  were  on  the  Oregon  Trail  which 
crossed  the  state.  (See  Trails:  Oregon.)  In  1850, 
however,  the  trail  in  southern  Wyoming  began  to 
supplant  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  became  the  great 
thoroughfare  used  by  the  overland  stage  and  the 
Pony  Express.     See  Pony  Express. 

Also  in:  J.  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  prairies. 

1848. — Partly  included  in  Oregon  Territory. 
See  Oregon:    1846-1855. 

1851-1865.— Indian  treaty. — Attack  on  Fort 
Laramie  in  1854. — Continued  hostilities  of  the 
Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. — Truce  of 
1865  and  defection  of  Red  Cloud. — "The  con- 
trolling masters  of  this  special  region,  at  first,  were 
the  Crow  Indians;  and  this  tribe,  like  the  Flat- 
heads  of  Montana,  even  as  far  back  as  the  ex- 
pedition of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  President 
Jefferson,  were  always  friends  of  the  white  men; 
and  this,  largely  through  the  early  visitations  of 
such  enterprising  and  devoted  missionaries  as  Ra- 
velH,  St.  Regis,  and  De  Smedt.  The  Crows  had 
the  vantage  ground,  in  locality,  and  their  wars 
were  almost  invariably  those  of  defense  against 
the  rapacity  and  plundering  of  their  more  numer- 
ous foes,  the  Northern  Sioux." — F.  C.  Carrington, 
My  army  life,  pp.  309-310. — "In  1851,  Kirkpatrick 
having  been  appointed  Indian  agent,  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  the  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyennes, 
of  the  North  Platte,  by  which  the  territory  of 
these  bands  should  be  that  contained  between 
the  locth  and  107th  meridians  of  longitude,  and 
the  39th  and  44th  parallels  of  latitude,  embracing 
122,500  square  miles.  They  were  to  receive  an- 
nuities of  the  value  of  $50,000,  and  to  preserve 
friendly  relations  with  citizens  of  the  government. 
...  As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  aware  of  the 
reduction  of  the  garrison,  they  became  extremely 
insolent  .  .  .  [and  in  the  summer  of  1854  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Laramie.  .  .  .  This]  was  the  commencement  of 
a  long  and  costly  war  with  the  Sioux.  .  .  .  [ Gen- 
eral 1  Harney  marched  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  then 
to  P'ort  Pierre,  where  in  the  spring  of  1856  he 
held  a  peace  council  with  all  the  Sioux  bands,  in 
which  various  promises  were  made  on  both  sides, 
which  were  afterward  forgotten  or  repudiated. 
They  served  only  to  secure  a  temporary  truce 
during  which  the  belligerents  became  somewhat 
better  acquainted  with  each  other.  .  .  In  the 
summer  of   1857  an  expedition  against  the  Chey- 
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ennes  was  organized  partly  from  Leavenworth 
and  partly  from  Laramie.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  Sum- 
ner's expedition  was  to  intimidate  the  Cheyenncs, 
who  did  not  at  once  recover  from  the  stroke.  .  .  . 
In  1863  Fort  Halleck  was  established  a  little 
west  of  the  Medicine  Bow  mountains,  on  the  route 
of  the  overland  mail.  The  year  1864  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  of  that  period.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
Arapahoes  were  doing  deadly  work  in  the  territory 
west  of  Fort  Laramie.  .  .  .  The  Sioux  having 
moved  in  large  numbers  into  the  region  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  Powder  river,  were  the  ready 
allies  of  the  Chcyennes  in  their  depredations.  .  .  . 
The  hostilities  of  1864  were  repeated  in  1865.  In 
four  weeks  of  July  and  August  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes  killed  and  captured  forty-five  white 
persons  between  Sage  creek  and  Virginia  Dale. 
...  In  October  General  Wheaton  decided  to  send 
messengers  to  the  Sioux,  to  inform  them  that  other 
tribes  were  making  peace,  and  should  they  desire 
to  do  so  the  opportunity  would  be  offered  them. 
After  the  hesitancy  and  delay  always  affected  by 
Indians  on  similar  occasions,  the  Brule  and  Oga- 
lalla  Sioux  collected  a  majority  of  their  people, 
although  Red  Cloud  declined  to  be  present,  and 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
Sioux  was  that  the  route  commonly  known  as  the 
Bozeman  road,  leading  from  Platte  bridge  to  Boze- 
man  in  Montana,  should  be  secure  from  hostilities. 
Into  this  arrangement  the  northern  Cheyenne  and 
the  Arapahoes  expressed  their  willingness  to  enter. 
But  a  loop-hole  of  escape  from  responsibihty  was 
left  open  by  the  defection  of  Red  Cloud  who  had 
a  numerous  following,  and  who  was  still  at  liberty 
to  commit  depredations,  while  the  greater  number 
were  clothed  and  fed  as  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment."— H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Pacific 
states,  V.  20:  Wyoming,  pp.  707-712,  714-718. — 
General  Harney's  temporary  treaty  with  the  Sioux 
in  1856  was  consummated  by  the  Harney-San- 
borne  Treaty  of  1865.— See  also  U.S.A.:  1862- 
1864. 

1857-1861. — Opening  of  roads  and  telegraph 
lines. — In  1857  William  M.  Magraw  received  a 
contract  from  the  government  to  open  a  road 
through  the  South  Pass.  His  expedition  was  ac- 
companied by  scientists  and  returned  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  government.  In  1858  the  road 
from  Fort  Bridger  to  Camp  Floyd  was  explored 
and  opened  by  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson.  The  next 
year  a  government  expedition  led  by  Captain  W. 
F.  Reynolds  explored  the  headwaters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri  with  Bridger  as  a  guide. 
In  1861  a  telegraph  line  was  built  along  the  great 
trail  across  southern  Wyoming,  and  Julesburg,  es- 
tablished the  same  year,  became  the  headquarters 
for  the  telegraph  system  of  the  plains  and  the 
junction  of  the  overland  mail  line  with  the  Denver 
branch. 

1863-1870. — Discovery  of  gold. — Railroads. — 
Building  of  towns. — In  1863  a  search  made  for 
gold  in  Wyoming  by  explorers  from  Montana 
yielded  nothing.  "To  the  north,  in  the  region 
of  the  great  river  valleys, — Green,  Big  Horn,  Pow- 
der, Platte,  and  Sweetwater, — the  precious  metals 
were  not  found  in  quantities  which  justified  ex- 
ploitation earlier  than  1867.  But  in  that  year 
moderate  discoveries  on  the  Sweetwater  and  the 
arrival  of  the  terminal  camps  of  the  Union  Pacific 
gave  plausibility  to  a  scheme  for  a  new  territory. 
The  Sweetwater  mines,  without  causing  any  great 
excitement,  brought  a  few  hundred  men  to  the 
vicinity  of  South  Pass.  A  handful  of  towns 
was  established,  a  county  was  organized,  a  news- 


paper was  brought  into  life  at  Fort  Bridger.  If 
the  railway  had  not  appeared  at  the  same  time, 
the  foundation  for  a  territory  would  probably 
have  been  too  slight.  But  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
had  ended  at  Julesburg  early  in  1867,  extended 
its  terminus  to  a  new  town,  Cheyenne,  in  the 
summer,  and  to  Laramie  City  in  the  spring  of 
1868.  Cheyenne  was  laid  out  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  Union  Pacific  advanced  to  its  site.  It 
had  a  better  prospect  of  life  than  had  most  of 
the  mushroom  cities  that  accompanied  the  west- 
ward course  of  the  railroad,  because  it  was  the 
natural  junction  point  for  Denver  trade.  Colorado 
had  been  much  disappointed  at  its  own  failure 
to  induce  the  Union  Pacific  managers  to  put  Den- 
ver City  on  the  main  line  of  the  road,  and  felt 
injured  when  compelled  to  do  its  business  through 
Cheyenne.  But  just  because  of  this,  Cheyenne 
grew  in  the  autumn  of  1867  with  a  rapidity  un- 
usual even  in  the  West.  It  was  not  an  orderly 
or  reputable  pvopulation  that  it  had  during  the 
first  months  of  its  existence,  but,  to  its  good 
fortune,  the  advance  of  the  road  to  Laramie  drew 
off  the  worst  of  the  floating  inhabitants  early  in 
1868.  Cheyenne  was  left  with  an  overlarge  town 
site,  but  with  some  real  excuse  for  existence.  Most 
of  the  terminal  towns  vanished  completely  when 
the  railroad  moved  on." — F.  L.  Paxson,  Last 
American  frontier,  pp.  301-302. — In  1870  a  mining 
company  was  organized  by  a  group  of  citizens 
of  Cheyenne,  but  their  project  to  explore  the  Big- 
horn country  was  prevented  by  the  hostile  Indians. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Trigg,  History  of  Cheyenne  and 
northern  Wyoming. 

1865-1869. — Organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming. — Meeting  of  the  first  legislature. — 
"As  early  as  1865  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in 
congress,  by  Ashley  of  Ohio,  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary government  'for  the  territory  of  Wyo- 
ming.' Who  it  was  first  suggested  this  beautiful 
but  misplaced  name  does  not  appear.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories,  where 
it  rested.  When  the  delegate  chosen  on  the  8th 
of  October  1867,  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  congress,  he  was  not  permitted  a  seat,  but  he 
nevertheless  was  able  to  refresh  the  memories  of 
the  territorial  committee.  A  memorial  introduced 
in  the  Dakota  legislature  by  W.  W.  Brooking, 
asking  congress  to  organize  a  new  territory  in 
the  southwest  to  be  called  Lincoln  was  also  pre- 
sented ;  and  in  the  spring  a  petition  for  a  terri- 
torial organization  was  addressed  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  signed  by  'H.  Latham,  agent  for 
the  people  of  Wyoming.'  When  the  bill  before 
congress  had  reached  the  senate  considerable  dis- 
cussion took  place  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper 
nomenclature  to  be  adopted,  and  Wyoming  was 
preferred  by  a  majority,  although  Cheyenne  came 
very  near  being  the  name  chosen.  Without  op- 
position or  prolonged  discussion  the  organization 
took  place,  the  act  being  approved  July  25,  1868." 
— H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Pacific  states, 
V.  20:  Wyoming,  pp.  73Q-740. — "The  Territorial 
organization  was  completed  on  the  loth  day  of 
May,  1869,  and  the  machinery  of  the  new  poHtical 
division  set  in  motion.  The  Territory  was  formed 
from  the  southwest  portion  of  Dakota,  together 
with  a  small  portion  from  the  Territories  of  Utah 
and  Colorado." — Board  of  Immigration,  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  p.  3. — The  newly  organized  territory 
provided  in  its  constitution  for  full  political  rights 
for  women.  John  A.  Campbell  was  Wyoming's 
first  territorial  governor.  The  legislature  in  a 
sixty  days'  session  perfected  and  adopted  a  code 
of  laws  which,  with   the   example  of  the  several 
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new  territories  adjacent  to  guide  them,  was  an 
admirable  foundation  in  which  to  construct  a  per- 
fect state  in  the  future.  Had  no  omissions  been 
made,  there  need  have  been  no  more  legislatures. 
The  laws  of  Dakota  were  repealed  December  loth 
[1869],  the  act  to  take  effect  on  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, and  not  to  impair  any  rights  acquired  under 
Dakota  laws,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
actions  at  law  already  commenced." — H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  the  Pacific  states,  v.  20:  Wyom- 
ing, pp.  743-744- 

1866  (June-December). — Laramie  conference. 
— Red  Cloud  declares  war. — Building  of  Forts 
Philip  Kearney  and  C.  F.  Smith.— Philip 
Kearney  or  Fetterman  massacre. — "The  Laramie 
Conference  of  1866  had  for  its  purpose  to  annul 
the  Harney-Sanborne  Treaty  of  1865,  which  left 
the  Big  Horn  region  in  the  control  of  the  Sioux; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Sioux  them- 
selves had  stolen  it  from  the  Crow  Indians,  and 
the  latter  were  among  the  most  ardent  well- 
wishers  of  the  success  of  the  Carrington  Expedition 
of  1866;  and  many  of  the  Sioux,  themselves,  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  their  occupation  had  been 
one  of  force,  and  not  of  inherent  right." — F.  C. 
Carrington,  My  army  life,  p.  310. — "While  nego- 
tiations were  under  consideration  at  Laramie  in 
June  to  induce  Red  Cloud,  a  leader  of  the  young 
warriors  of  the  Northern  Sioux,  and  the  principal 
chiefs  themselves  to  yield  the  privilege  of  peace- 
ably establishing  the  new  road  with  military 
posts  along  the  route,  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington, 
of  the  Eighteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  with  the  Second 
Battalion  of  his  regiment,  about  seven  hundred 
strong,  arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  under  peremptory 
orders  of  Major  General  Pope,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Missouri,  to  immediately  occupy 
and  build  forts  along  the  route,  which  was  still 
under  consideration  by  the  special  Indian  Com- 
mission and  the  Indians  who  had  met  with  them 
for  conference.  The  destination  and  orders  of 
Colonel  Carrington  were  communicated  to  the 
assembled  chiefs,  and  they  at  once  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  occupation  of  the  country  then  in 
debate  was  to  be  forcibly  effected  in  advance  of 
any  agreement  as  to  the  terms.  They  immediately 
gave  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  their  dis- 
approval. The  leading  chiefs  withdrew  from  the 
council  with  their  adherents,  refused  to  accept 
any  presents  from  the  Commission,  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  with  a  strong  force  of 
warriors  commenced  a  vigorous  and  relentless 
war  against  all  whites,  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers, 
who  attempted  to  occupy  the  route  in  question. 
.  .  .  These  events  occurred  in  June,  1866." — Ibid., 
pp.  4S-47. — "General  Orders  No.  7,  Headquarters 
Department  of  the  Platte,  June  23,  1866,  ...  di- 
rected that  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  should 
take  post  at  Fort  Philip  Kearney,  and  command 
the  'mountain  district.'  The  orders  above  re- 
ferred to  were  issued  with  the  express  understand- 
ing, apparently,  that  this  road  to  Montana  was 
to  be  opened  through  the  Indian  country  by  com- 
pact or  treaty  with  the  Indians  occupying  it,  and 
not  by  conquest  and  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Hence 
Colonel  Carrington's  instructions  looked  mainly 
to  the  duty  of  selecting  and  building  the  two  new 
forts,  Philip  Kearney  and  C.  F.  Smith,  and  the 
command  assigned  was  only  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose and  properly  garrisoning  the  posts.  .  .  .  No 
auxiliaries  were  assigned,  and  no  reinforcements 
came  until  November,  when  company  C,  2d  United 
States  Cavalry,  reached  Fort  Kearney,  sixty  strong, 
armed    with    Springfield    rifles  and   Star   carbines. 


In  December,  about  ninety  recruits  joined  the 
battalion  in  the  mountain  district,  a  portion  of 
whom  were  assigned  to  a  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Phil  Kearney.  No  other  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  district.  Approved  requisitions 
for  ammunitions  were  not  answered.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  was  that  the  troops  were  in  no 
condition  to  fight  successful  battles  with  Indians 
or  other  foes,  and  this  from  no  fault  of  Colonel 
Carrington;  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  zeal  with 
which  they  fought,  and  the  damage  they  inflicted, 
December  21st.  ...  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
ultimo,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  my  [Colonel  Car- 
rington's] picket  on  Pilot  Hill  reported  the  wood- 
train  corralled  and  threatened  by  Indians  on 
Sulhvant  Hills,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
fort.  ...  A  few  shots  were  heard.  Indians  also 
appeared  in  the  brush  at  the  crossing  of  Peney 
by  the  Virginia  City  road.  .  .  .  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fetterman  claimed  by  rank  to  go  out. 
I  acquiesced,  giving  him  the  men  of  his  own  com- 
pany that  were  for  duty,  and  a  portion  of  Com- 
pany C,  2d  Battalion,  i8th  U.  S.  Infantry.  .  .  . 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman  also  was 
well  admonished,  as  well  as  myself,  that  we  were 
fighting  brave  and  desperate  enemies,  who  had 
sought  to  make  up  by  cunning  and  deceit,  all  the 
advantages  which  the  white  man  gains  by  intelli- 
gence and  better  arms.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  command 
left,  five  Indians  reappeared  at  the  crossing.  The 
glass  revealed  others  in  the  thicket,  having  the  ap- 
parent object  of  determining  the  watchfulness  of 
the  garrison,  or  cutting  off  any  small  party  that 
should  move  out.  A  case  shot  dismounted  one  and 
developed  nearly  thirty,  who  broke  for  the  hills  and 
ravines  to  the  North.  ...  In  half  an  hour  the  picket 
reported  that  the  wood-train  had  broken  corral 
and  moved  on  to  the  pinery.  No  report  came 
from  the  detachment.  It  was  composed  of  eighty- 
one,  officers  and  men,  including  two  citizens,  all 
well  armed;  the  Cavalry  having  the  new  carbine, 
while  the  detachment  of  Infantry  was  of  choice 
men,  the  pride  of  their  companies.  ...  At  twelve 
o'clock  firing  was  heard  toward  Peno  Creek,  be- 
yond Lodge  Trail  Ridge.  A  few  shots  were  fol- 
lowed by  constant  shots,  not  to.  be  counted.  Cap- 
tain Ten  Eyck  was  immediately  dispatched  with 
Infantry,  and  the  remaining  Cavalry,  and  two 
wagons,  and  orders  to  join  Colonel  Fetterman  at 
all  hazards.  .  .  .  Moving  cautiously  forward  with 
the  wagons  (evidently  supposed  by  the  enemy  to 
be  guns,  as  mounted  men  were  in  advance),  he 
rescued  from  the  spot  where  the  enemy  had  been 
nearest,  forty-nine  bodies,  including  those  of  Bre- 
vet Lieutenant-Colonel  Fetterman  and  Captain 
F.  H.  Brown.  .  .  .  The  officers,  who  fell,  believed 
that  no  Indian  force  could  overwhelm  that  num- 
ber of  troops,  well  held  in  hand.  Their  terrible 
massacre  bore  marks  of  great  valor,  and  has  de- 
monstrated the  force  and  character  of  the  foe ;  but 
no  valor  could  have  saved  them." — Senate  Docu- 
ment no.  13,  1867  (H.  B.  Carrington,  Absaraka, 
Appendix,  pp.  363-366,  373-377- — See  also  U.S.A.: 
1866-1876. 

Also  in:  S.  K.  Dellenbaugh,  Breaking,  the  wil- 
derness.— G.  A.  Custer,  Life  on  the  plains. — P. 
Sheridan,  Personal  memoirs. 

186fi-1876.— Treaty  with  the  Sioux.— Conflicts 
between  Indians  and  miners. — Attitude  of  the 
government. — War  with  Sioux. — "In  the  .spring 
of  1868,  two  years  having  been  spent  in  a  warfare 
exhausting  to  the  means  of  the  Indians,  their  cour- 
age began  to  fail  them.  Now  was  the  time  for 
the  peace  commissioners  to  score  a  triumph.  .  .  . 
[A  treaty   was  left  at  Fort   Laramie  which  most 
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of  the  Indians  signed]  Hut  Red  Cloud  and 
Spotted  Tail  held  aloof,  waiting  to  have  their  will, 
saying  that  when  the  posts  on  the  Hozeman  road 
were  abandoned  they  would  sign  the  treaty.  In 
August  the  posts  were  abandoned,  the  troops  from 
C.  F.  Smith,  Philip  Kearny,  and  Reno  being  as- 
signed to  other  stations.  Though  they  may  have 
been  glad  to  leave  the  wilderness  behind  them, 
there  were  few  if  any  who  were  not  reluctant  to 
quit  the  country  with  the  Fettcrman  defeat  un- 
avenged. Still  Red  Cloud  did  not  sign  until  No- 
vember, and  Spotted  Tail  not  at  all." — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  History  of  the^  Pacific  states,  v.  20: 
Wyoming,  pp.  726-727. — In  the  winter  of  1S68-70 
a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  at  Cheyenne  for  raising 
an  expedition  of  two  thousand  men  to  explore 
the  'unceded  Indian  territory,'  w-hich  by  the  treaty 
of  1868  was  promised  to  the  Sioux  for  a  special 
preserve.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  commissioner  in- 
vited Red  Cloud  and  Man-afraid-of-his-horses  to 
Washington,  in  order  that  they  might  observe  the 
power  and  magnificence  of  the  government.  Red 
Cloud  became  so'  well  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  United  States  in  a  long  war  that  he  gave 
his  influence  for  peace,  and  for  some  months  re- 
strained his  band  from  hostihties.  .  .  .  The  in- 
evitable crisis  was  approaching  when  the  adoption 
of  a  decided  policy  with  the  Indians  would  be 
forced  upon  the  government  for  the  mutual  good 
of  white  and  red  men.  ...  In  March  1875,  the 
president  directed  another  order  to  be  issued,  ex- 
cluding all  white  persons  from  the  Sioux  reserva- 
tion. The  government  was  now  forced  into  a 
position  in  which  it  must  pay  or  fight.  It  pre- 
ferred to  pay,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Sioux  to  the  sale  of  the  Black 
hills,  a  commission  being  appointed  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase.  While  this  matter  was  pending, 
preparations  went  on  uninterruptedly  for  mining." 
— Ibid.,  pp.  769,  771,  774-775. — This  state  of  af- 
fairs finally  precipitated  another  war  with  the 
Sioux  in  1876  in  which  the  Indians  were  beaten. 
(See  U.S.A.:  1866-1876.)  "Eventually  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Sioux,  the  Brule  and  the 
Ogallalla,  the  former  friendly  under  Spotted  Tail, 
and  the  other  hostile,  under  Red  Cloud,  were 
brought  into  separate  Reservations,  and  after  the 
final  conflict  with  Sitting  Bull,  new  conditions 
had  so  largely  obtained  that  no  general  Indian 
war  was  possible." — F.  C.  Carrington,  My  army 
life,  p.  312. 

1868-1889. — Administrations  of  the  territorial 
governors. — Progress  of  the  territory. — Proposed 
division. — Rock  Springs  riot. — "The  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Campbell,  which  lasted  until 
1875,  was  attended  by  no  disorders,  nor  was  it 
embittered  by  poUtical  feuds.  The  utmost  harmony 
existed  between  him  and  the  legislature,  which 
three  times  left  to  him  the  apportionment  of  the 
territory  into  legislative  districts.  He  found  it 
without  funds  to  carry  on  the  government;  he 
left  it  out  of  debt,  and  with  nearly  $20,000  in  the 
treasury.  He  found  the  territory  with  a  small 
fixed  population,  its  improvements  of  the  most 
transitory  character;  he  left  it  with  permanent 
towns,  comfortable  homes,  and  substantial  busi- 
ness settlements.  The  unsettled  valleys  had  be- 
come settled  with  thrifty  stock-raisers  and  agricul- 
turists. ...  To  Campbell  succeeded  John  M. 
Thayer  of  Nebraska,  who  held  the  office  four 
years.  During  his  administration  occurred  the 
Bighorn  expedition,  and  the  failure  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  president  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to 
the    Black   hills    region   where    gold    was   believed 


to  exist.  .  .  .  [A]  proposition  was  .  .  .  entertained 
in  1877,  of  forming  a  new  territory  out  of  the 
Black  hills,  a  portion  of  northern  Wyoming,  and 
parts  of  Montana  and  Dakota.  Thayer  was  op- 
posed to  the  scheme  of  another  territory,  but 
favored  the  project  of  severing  the  Black  hills  from 
Dakota  and  attaching  them  to  Wyoming,  which 
as  they  lay  half  in  the  latter  territory,  and  had 
intimate  relations  with  Cheyenne,  seemed  a  proper 
connection.  The  legislature  was  advised  to  and 
did  memorialize  congress  against  a  division  of  the 
territory.  The  successor  of  Thayer  in  the  ex- 
ecutive office  was  John  W.  Hoyt,  a  popular  man 
and  able  officer.  .  .  .  The  survey  of  the  boundary 
of  Wyoming  was  begun  during  the  first  half  of 
hfs  term,  having  been  authorized  by  the  4Sth  con- 
gress in  compliance  with  a  joint  appeal  from 
delegate  Corlett  and  the  delegate  from  Montana. 
The  reappointment  of  Hoyt  was  desired,  and  asked 
for  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  1882. 
He  was  succeeded  however  at  the  end  of  four 
years  by  William  Hale,  who  appointed  him  to 
the  congenial  work  of  commissioner  to  bring  the 
resources  of  Wyoming  before  the  Denver  exposi- 
tions of  1882  and  18S3.  .  .  .  Hale  proved  a  popu- 
lar executivCj  being  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  territory,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  excellent  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  interior.  His  death  occurred  in  January  1885, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  F.  E.  Warren, 
a  pioneer  legislator  and  successful  business  man 
of  Wyoming.  ...  In  August  1885,  the  officers  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  imported  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  laborers,  to  be  employed  in  the  com- 
pany's coal  mines  at  Evanston,  Rock  Springs, 
Carbon,  and  other  points  on  the  road,  the  object 
being  to  have  at  hand  laborers  enough,  in  case 
of  a  strike  among  the  miners.  Soon  the  European 
miners  evinced  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  Asiatics, 
accusing  them  of  usurping  places  in  the  mines 
which  gave  them  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
wages;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real 
ground  for  the  charge,  race  prejudice  and  jealousy 
being  the  cause  of  the  animosity.  The  former 
demanded  that  the  Chinese  should  be  sent  away, 
to  which  demand  the  railroad  company  returned 
a  refusal.  They  then  organized  to  drive  out  the 
Chinese.  On  the  2d  of  Sept.,  200  men  at  Rock 
Springs  attacked  them  with  firearms,  driving  them 
into  the  hills,  killing  and  wounding  about  50,  and 
destroying  all  their  property.  Of  400  Chinamen 
not  one  was  permitted  to  remain.  The  sick  and 
the  wounded  who  fell  amidst  the  shanties  were 
consumed  in  a  conflagration,  which  was  started 
by  the  infuriated  mob,  the  wives  of  the  miners 
assisting  in  the  fiendish  massacre.  Fifty  houses 
belonging  to  the  railroad  company  were  destroyed 
along  with  the  Chinese  dwellings.  On  being  noti- 
fied of  what  had  taken  place,  Gov.  Warren  at 
once  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Howard,  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Platte,  asking  for  military 
protection,  and  riding  over  to  Fort  Russell  secured 
the  promise  of  a  sufficient  force  pending  the  gen- 
eral's answer.  As  more  serious  reports  reached 
him  he  proceeded  by  special  train  to  Rock  Springs, 
and  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
finally  to  the  president.  After  much  delay  the 
troops  arrived,  barely  in  time  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  massacre,  and  thus  by  his  urgent 
appeals  and  at  his  own  personal  risk  the  governor 
prevented  further  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  successor  of  Governor  Warren  was  Thomas 
Moonlight,  an  appointee  of  President  Cleveland, 
who  was  sworn  into  office  January  24,  1887,  and 
who    made    several   suggestions   to    the   legislature 
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which  met  in  January  1888  touching  the  election 
law,  the  grand  jury  system,  salaries  and  taxation. 
That  taxes  should  increase  with  the  erection  of 
the  pubUc  buildings  required  by  the  territory  was 
unavoidable,  and  the  bondecf  debt  of  Wyoming 
in  1888  amounted  to  $230,000,  of  which  $200,000 
had  twenty-five  years  to  run,  and  $30,000  thirty- 
five  years,  all  at  six  per  cent.  There  was  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  in  December  1S87  of  over 
$51,000.  Whatever  tendency  to  extravagance  the 
ambition  of  the  young  commonwealth  might  lead 
to  was  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  congressional 
act  of  1886  prohibiting  the  passage  of  special  laws 
in  the  territories,  and  Hmiting  their  indebtedness. 
The  political  history  of  Wyoming  [Territory], 
fortunately  for  its  happiness,  is  unmarked  by  any 
striking  events." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the 
Pacific  states,  v.  20:  Wyoming,  pp.  750-756. — The 
last  territorial  governor  (Francis  E.  Warren)  held 
office  from  1889  to  1890. 

1886. — Educational  progress. — Free  university, 
— During  the  territorial  stage  of  its  history,  Wyo- 
ming devoted  much  attention  to  the  education  of 
its  inhabitants.  A  compulsory  school  system  was 
maintained  from  1868.  A  free  university  was 
estabUshed  in  1886,  with  building  and  grounds 
valued  at  $150,000,  with  an  able  faculty  of  eight 
regular  instructors  and  several  lecturers.  Free 
public  libraries,  maintained  by  a  general  county 
tax,   were  established  in   the   principal   towns. 

1889-1890.— Omnibus  Bill.— Exclusion  of  Wy- 
oming and  Idaho. — Final  admission  of  the  state 
into  the  Union. — Suffrage  granted  to  women. — 
"Prophetic  though  they  were,  few  pioneers  anti- 
cipated the  six  states  which  v.'ere  to  be  added 
to  the  Union  after  the  passage  of  another  terri- 
torial 'omnibus'  bill.  Yet  before  the  election  of 
1890,  unbroken  commonwealths  filled  the  gap  be- 
tween the  borders  of  Minnesota  and  Puget  Sound. 
As  early  as  1868,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Washington  had  all  been  organized  as 
territories,  but  into  none  had  population  begun 
to  flow  freely.  Remote  and  inaccessible,  often 
uninviting  and  frequently  crowded  with  Indian 
reserves,  these  regions  had  lain  away  from  the 
great  trails  and  beyond  the  agricultural  frontier. 
.  .  .  Mining,  grazing,  and  agriculture,  inspired  by 
enterprise  and  avarice,  and  made  practicable  by 
the  new  railways,  were  the  prosaic  tools  in  the 
reclamation  of  this  northern  third  of  the  last 
American  frontier.  From  the  organization  of  these 
territories,  of  which  only  Washington  antedated 
the  War  of  Secession,  until  the  United  States 
emerged  from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  panic 
of  1873,  few  indications  of  permanent  establish- 
ment were  to  be  found.  Sparsely  populated,  with 
few  taxables  and  little  concrete  wealth,  the  terri- 
tories remained  the  borderland  of  civilization. 
.  .'.On  February  i,  1889,  Piatt  reported  adversely 
upon  the  Dakota  bill  as  amended  by  the  house, 
and  the  measure  went  to  conference.  Twice  the 
conference  committee  found  itself  unable  to  agree, 
and  twice  it  was  ordered  by  each  house  to  resume 
the  conference,  which  reached  a  final  report  only 
on  February  20.  When  the  bill  came  to  be  read 
in  its  last  form  it  was  discovered  that  it  re- 
mained an  'omnibus,'  though  it  had  been  freed 
of  all  of  its  Democratic  features.  ...  On  the 
fourth  of  July  [1889],  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  'omnibus'  act,  constitutional  con- 
ventions assembled  at  the  capitals  of  all  the  terri- 
tories designated  in  the  law.  They  assembled 
also  in  Cheyenne  and  Boise,  for  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  Discouraged  in  their  ambition  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  general  bill,  the  people  of  the  last- 


named   territories  still   hoped   that    the   Fifty-first 
Congress   would   be   generous.      Their   work   came 
easily    to    the    last    of    the    frontier    conventions. 
Never    have    American    citizens   along    the    border 
shown  weakness  or  an  uncertain  touch  when  called 
upon  to  draft  a  frame  of  government.   Drawn  by 
a  selective  process  from  the  young,  vigorous,  and 
most   progressive  classes  of   the   older  states,   each 
new    state    has   filtered    its   ideas   and    institutions 
out  of  those  of  its  forebears." — F.  L.  Paxson,  Ad- 
mission of  the  'Omnibus'  states,  i88g-i8go.  Sepa- 
rate no.   144   {Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsi?i  for  1911,  pp.  77-78,  92). — In 
1889  on  the  eve  of  statehood,  the  following  con- 
ditions   of    progress    in    Wyoming    were    reported 
to    Congress   by    her    territorial    governor,   Francis 
E.  Warren:     "The  population  is  largely  American, 
very  generally  of  young  and  medium  age  and  high 
character   in   intelligence   and   morals.     The   mines 
employ  a  few  thousand  alien  population,  including 
perhaps  500  Chinese.     The  more  thickly  populated 
districts  are  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  but 
the    increase    the    past   year   has   been    greatest   in 
the    northeastern    portion.      The    total   number    of 
acres  of  land  in  Wyoming  is  62,645,120.     Of  this 
nearly   48,000,000   acres   have   been   surveyed,   and 
over  15,000,000  yet  remain  unsurveyed.   More  than 
three-fourths    of    the   lands   of   Wyoming   are    yet 
open    for   settlement   under   homestead   and    other 
United  States  land  laws,  and  the  field  is  yet  rich 
for  the  emigrant  desiring  new   country  and  early 
privileges  in  the  selection  of  lands.  .  .  .  There  are 
a  dozen  lesser  railroad  lines  and  branches  contem- 
plated, and  work  is  being  done  upon  some  of  them. 
Wyoming  has  about  1,000  miles  of  railroad  already 
finished.      In    1880    the    United   States   census    re- 
ported a  less  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Wyoming 
than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union. 
.  .  .  Compulsory    education    is    enforced,    a    high 
standard   of   management   in   the  public  schools  is 
maintained.  .  .  .  The      only      Indian      reservation 
within  Wyoming  is  the  Shoshone,  comprising  over 
1,500,000  acres  in  Fremont  County.     A  large  num- 
ber of  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  are  resident  there, 
who  still  retain  their  tribal  relations.     A  military 
post  is  in  close  proximity  and  the  Indians  give  but 
little  trouble   to   the  Government.     In   closing  my 
report  for  last  year  I  included  a  copy  of  the  official 
proclamation,   issued   October   4,    1889,   calling   for 
an  election  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  follow- 
ing,  to   adopt   or   reject   the   constitution   prepared 
for    Wyoming    by    the    constitutional    convention 
assembled   during   the   month   of  September,    1880. 
The  weather   was  bad,  and   the   only   issue   before 
the    people    on    that    election    day    being    that    of 
admission,  and  the  wish  being  so  nearly  unanimous 
in  most  of  the  counties,  especially  the  more  popu- 
lous  ones,   very    few   took    the    trouble    to    go    to 
the   polls,   and   a   light    vote   was   polled." — Report 
of   the  governor  of   Wyoming   to   the   secretary   of 
the   interior,    iSgo,   pp.  4-8,    14. — The   constitution 
adopted  in  November,  1889,  was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress.    On  July   10,   1890,  Wyoming,  having  com- 
pleted   the    organization    of   her   state    government, 
was    admitted    into    the    Union,    with    the    unique 
distinction  that  her  state  constitution  gave  women 
equal  suffrage  rights  with  men,  in  accordance  with 
her    territorial    traditions.     fSee     also     Suffrage, 
Woman:    United    States:    1851-1920.!     Francis   E. 
Warren   was   elected   her  first   state   governor.     In 
the  Cleveland-Harrison  presidential  campaign,  two 
years  later,  Wyoming  cast  her  first  electoral  vote 
for  the  Republican  ticket. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1889- 
1890. 
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Also  in:  Journal  and  debates  of  constitutional 
convention  of  Wyoming  at  Cheyenne,  1889. — G. 
R.   Hebard,   Government    of  Wyoming. 

1892. — As  a  cattle  country. — Johnson  county 
raid. — "Gradually  the  nature  of  the  Long  Trail 
changed.  The  more  northern  Plains  also  began  to 
raise  cattle,  but  of  a  different  breed,  and  prejudice 
grew  against  the  longhorns.  There  came  a  scourge 
of  fever  among  the  Texas  cattle,  and  settlers  of 
Kansas  rose  in  revolt  against  the  contagion  being 
spread  among  their  own  herds.  With  rifles  they 
barred  the  Trail,  and  grimly  turned  back  the 
thousands  pressing  north.  There  were  fights  along 
the  border,  in  which  both  sides  had  to  take  ac- 
count of  their  dead.  .  .  .  Cattlemen  were  prompt 
to  take  advantage  of  these  broad  pastures  of 
Wyoming.  The  buffalo  grass  and  the  pure  water 
of  the  streams  were  conducive  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  stock.  True,  the  loss  through  the  severity  of 
winter  storms  proved  very  large,  yet  the  increase 
remained  sufficient  to  yield  satisfactory  profit. 
The  range  was  yearly  extended  northward,  the 
vast  herds  gradually  forcing  back  the  inferior 
cattle  of  Texas.  The  Long  Trail  swung  slowly 
westward  with  these  changes  governing  the  mar- 
ket. The  old  time  famous — or  infamous — cattle 
towns  sank  into  commonplace  villages,  and  the 
daring  range-riders  drove  their  herds  of  long- 
horns  through  every  open  park,  mesa,  and  valley 
of  Colorado,  and  across  the  high  plateaus  of 
Wyoming  into  distant  Montana.  Somewhere  on 
the  way  they  became  merged  into  the  northern 
droves,  losing  their  old  wild  identity,  their  progeny 
floating  southward  again  to  market,  minus  the 
longhorns,  the  typical  cattle  of  the  later  trade.' — 
R.  Parrish,  Great  plains,  pp.  318-319.— What  was 
known  as  the  Johnson  county  raid  of  1892  was  a 
culmination  of  a  long  feud  between  large  and 
small  cattle  owners.  During  the  seventies  the 
cattle  industry  grew  increasingly  important,  and 
with  the  restriction  of  open  ranges  in  the  eighties 
and  the  growth  of  a  few  large  wealthy  ranges, 
rustling  became  accepted.  The  lynching  of  rustlers 
in  1892  roused  such  hatred  against  the  cattle  men 
that  the  latter  imported  armed  raiders  from  Texas 
to  attack  rustlers.  Two  of  these  were  besieged 
in  Johnson  county  and  finally  killed  after  a  long, 
desperate  fight.  The  raiders  were  promptly  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  of  400  at  a  ranch  on  Crazy 
Woman's  Fork,  where  they  were  finally  rescued 
by  troops  and  transferred  to  the  Cheyenne  jail. 
Later  they  were  released. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  McCoy,  Historic  sketches  of  cat- 
tle trade  of  West  and  Northwest. 

1892-1911.— Governors.— J.  E.  Osborne,  elected 
governor  in  1892  on  the  Democrat-Populist  ticket, 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  Republican  gover- 
nors dating  from  189S,  when  W.  A.  Richards  was 
elected  to  the  executive  office.  He  was  followed 
by  another  Republican,  DeForest  Richards  (1899- 
1903).  From  1903  to  1905  Fenimore  Chatterton 
was  acting  governor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1905 
by  Bryant  B.  Brooks,  also  a  Republican,  who 
served  till  1911. 

1900-1905. — Irrigation  projects  on  the  North 
Platte  and  Shoshone  rivers. — Under  the  National 
irrigation  law,  which  went  into  effect  June  30, 
1901,  a  "reclamation  fund"  was  created  for  the 
survey,  construction  and  maintenance  of  irriga- 
tion works  in  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  certain 
western  states.  Among  these  states  was  Wyoming. 
The  government  undertook,  through  the  recla- 
mation service,  two  large  projects  in  the  state, 
the  North  Platte  and  the  Shoshone.  For  the  North 
Platte  project  a  reservoir  site  was  located  at  Path- 
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finder  near  the  junction  of  the  Sweetwater  river 
with  the  North  Platte.  The  Shoshone  enterprise 
was  situated  in  Big  Horn  county  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  ^nd  involved  the  construction 
of  one  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  country.  Both 
projects  were  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  state. 
— See  also   below;    1920. 

1906. — Opening  of  the  Shoshone  reservation. — 
On  Aug.  IS,  1906,  a  large  part  of  the  Shoshone 
or  Wind  river  reservation  was  opened  for  settle- 
ment by  proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt. 
About  1,500,000  acres  were  sold  at  a  low  price 
to  those  making  homestead  entries  at  designated 
offices  in  the  state.  The  lands  were  quickly  taken 
up  and  their  occupation  contributed  appreciably 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

1911. — Military  training  in  the  high  schools. 
— "A  good  example  of  the  successful  application 
of  military  training  in  the  high  schools  is  found 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  in  other  schools  of 
that  State.  Early  in  1911,  Lieutenant  Edgar  Z. 
Steever,  U.  S.  A.,  was  ordered  to  Cheyenne  as  mili- 
tary instructor  in  the  high  schools  there.  .  .  . 
When  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  military  training 
in  the  high  schools  of  Cheyenne,  the  idea  met 
with  violent  opposition  from  labor  unions,  parents, 
clergymen,  and  others.  Lieutenant  Steever,  how- 
ever, explained  that  the  service  would  be  volun- 
tary, and  in  reply  to  his  first  appeal  sixteen  boys 
responded.  But  the  service  was  made  so  attrac- 
tive by  the  'setting-up'  exercises,  football  runs, 
wall  climbing,  and  other  features  which  were 
combined  with  the  usual  military  drills,  that  the 
volunteers  rapidly  increased,  until  the  plan  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  population 
of  the  State  had  volunteered  for  the  various  cadet 
corps.  By  a  system  of  selecting  'sponsors'  for  each 
squad  of  boys  from  among  the  girls  of  the  various 
schools,  these  girls  have  taken  up  the  part  of 
military  education  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  their  activities.  In  this  way  the  movement  has 
interested  the  entire  school  population.  The  plan 
has  apparently  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  that  State." — L.  Howe, 
Universal  military  education  and  service,  pp. 
52,   54- 

1911-1912. — Attempt  to  secure  initiative  and 
referendum. — In  191 1  the  legislature  by  the  re- 
quired two-third  rate  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  legislative  procedure.  The  amend- 
ment placed  the  percentage  of  citizens  required 
as  signers  of  a  petition  at  an  unusually  high 
figure.  Largely  because  of  this  fact  the  proposed 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  voters  at  the  polls 
in  November,  1912.  The  Progressive  candidate, 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  was  elected  governor  in  191 1. 

1913-1918. — Ratification  of  Federal  amend- 
ments.— State  program  of  social  legislation  en- 
acted.— Part  played  in  World  War. — Wyoming 
ratified  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  constitution  on  Feb.  3  and 
Feb.  II,  1913.  The  same  legislature  passed  a  law 
preventing  the  marriage  of  whites  with  negroes, 
mulattoes,  Mongolians,  or  Malays.  The  thirteenth 
legislature,  which  adjourned  in  May,  1915,  enacted 
some  unusually  beneficial  legislation.  Two  of  the 
most  important  measures  were  the  Public  Utilities 
Act,  carrying  with  it  an  anti-pass  law,  and  a 
Workingmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  program 
of  remedial  legislation  for  women  included  an  eight 
hour  law  for  women  and  girls,  a  grant  of  dowry 
rights  to  married  women,  homestead  exemption 
for  a  widow  at  $2,500,  and  a  pension  law  for  de- 
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pendent  women  whose  husbands  are  dead,  disabled, 
imprisoned  or  have  deserted  them.  A  stringent 
law  regulating  employment  of  children  was  en- 
acted as  well  as  a  law  providing  for  medical  in- 
spection in  city  schools.  Additional  precautions 
were  added  to  the  strong  pure  food  law  and  heavy 
penalties  were  provided  for  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  narcotics.  The  Democrats  captured  the 
governorship  in  1915  with  the  election  of  John  B. 
Kendrick.  Upon  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  19 16  his  term  was  completed  by  acting 
governor,  F.  L.  Houx.  The  state  of  Wyoming  sent 
11,393  nien  or  .30  per  cent  of  the  total  forces  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  World 
War. 

1919-1921. — Legislative  innovations. — In  1919 
the  Wyoming  state  legislature  passed  the  executive 
budget  system,  and  also  provided  for  a  more 
inclusive  income  tax  law.  In  the  same  year  a 
"Blue  Sky  law"  was  passed.  In  the  1921  session, 
a  commission  form  of  government  was  made 
optional  for  towns  of  over  1000.  A  farm  loan 
board  was  created  with  a  system  of  rural  credits  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  farming  in  the  state. 

1920. — Agreement  with  Colorado,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada 
concerning  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
river.     See  U.S.A.:   1922:  Relations  between,  etc. 

1920. — Development  of  dry  farming,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  industries  of  the  state. — By  1920, 
the  agricultural  activities  of  Wyoming  had  passed 
from  an  experimental  stage  to  successful  methods 
of  dry  farming.  The  report  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety for  1920  stated  the  change  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  state  brought  about  by  dry  farming:  "Thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  irrigator  appeared,  and  with 
a  plow  and  a  spade  he  constructed  ditches,  took 
the  water  from  the  stream  and  in  a  limited  way 
inaugurated  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  in 
Wyoming.  He,  according  to  his  vision,  was  mak- 
ing the  best  use  and  largest  use  of  the  land  which 
seemed  possible  at  that  time.  .  .  .  [Yet]  the  great 
plateaus  and  plains  which  would  produce  sufficient 
grasses  and  native  hay  for  millions  of  sheep  and 
the  cattle  could  be  made  to  produce  something 
higher  in  the  scale  if  a  proper  system  of  plowing 
and  tillage  was  followed.  And  thus  began  the  era 
of  'dry  farming'  in  Wyoming.  It  was  a  fight,  of 
course,  a  fight  against  prejudice,  a  fight  against 
derision  and  sometimes  a  fight  against  selfishness, 
but  the  dry  farmer  has  come  and  come  to  stay. 
Indeed,  we  are  now  omitting  the  prefix  'dry' 
and  speaking  only  of  the  farmer.  .  .  .  Through  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Wyoming's  congressman, 
Hon.  F.  W.  Mondell,  a  320-acre  homestead  act 
came  in  logical  order — an  immediate  outgrowth 
of  the  needs  of  the  farmer  for  more  land  and  a 
place  to  graze  his  milk  cows  and  other  farm 
stock.  Then  followed  the  640-acrc  grazing  home- 
stead fathered  by  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the 
State  has  been  changed,  industries  revolutionized 
and  agriculture  is  now  regarded  as  the  coming 
chief  asset.  .  .  .  The  new  movement  has  demon- 
strated that  whereas  fifteen  years  ago  agriculture 
was  carried  on  by  irrigation  in  an  occasional  valley, 
today  it  is  spread  over  a  large  area  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-third  of  the  State's  land  is  arable 
or  capable  of  producing  some  kind  of  crop.  The 
work  of  the  farmer  has  given  to  Wyoming  hard 
wheat,  the  best  known  for  milling  purpose.  And 
every  bushel  which  is  saved  for  seed  becomes  a 
link  in  that  endless  chain  that  is  progressively 
going  forward  to  reclaim  the  arid  region.  Fifteen 
years   ago   the   average   price   of   grazing   land    in 


Wyoming  was  not  more  than  $3.00  an  acre.  In 
the  sections  where  dry  farming  is  being  carried 
on,  it  has  risen  to  $10.00,  $15.00  and  $20.00,  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions  and  in  proportion  to 
the  demand.  Improved  farms  sell  for  $30,000, 
$40.00  and  $50.00  per  acre.  .  .  .  Until  the  advent 
of  dry  farming  there  were  only  two  important 
industries  in  Wyoming — the  raising  of  cattle  and 
the  raising  of  sheep — and  the  ranchman  with  ten 
thousand  head  of  cattle  used  condensed  milk  from 
Chicago  and  oleomargarine  from  Omaha.  Dry 
farming  has  stimulated  mixed  farming,  promoted 
dairying,  the  production  of  hogs,  the  marketing 
of  chickens  and  eggs,  and  otherwise  removed  that 
fatal  weakness  of  a  one  crop  community — distress 
when  the  one  crop  failed.  ...  I  do  not  believe 
it  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  40,000  people  have 
come  to  Wyoming  in  the  last  fifteen  years  as  a 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  dry  farming  move- 
ment. .  .  .  The  assessed  valuation  in  1908  [in 
Laramie  county]  was  only  $9,600,000.  In  1914  it 
was  $56,000,000  in  what  is  now  Laramie,  Platte 
and  Goshen  counties.  In  1920  it  [was]  $35,000,000 
in  Laramie  county  alone.  This  wonderful  increase 
did  not  come  by  chance,  and  there  is  only  one 
place  where  we  can  account  for  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  that  is  on  the  160-acre  and  320- 
acre  flourishing  farms.  These  counties  have  had 
no  oil  development.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  farmer  in 
Iowa  or  Ohio  in  time  outgrew  his  hostility  towards 
the  automobile  and  put  it  to  practical  use  him- 
self, so  the  cattlemen  eventually  divided  the  range 
with  the  sheepmen  and  now  both  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  presence  of  the  farmer  and  using 
the  grain  and  forage  he  produces  and  using  it  to 
excellent  advantage.  More  than  that,  many  ranch- 
men learning  the  lesson  from  the  dry  farmers, 
are  plowing  up  large  tracts,  raising  grain  and 
forage,  and  thus  insuring  themselves  against  dis- 
astrous losses  when  the  deep  snows  of  winter 
come." — W.  C.  Deming,  What  dry  farming  has 
done  for  Wyoming  {Report  of  the  State  Historian, 
Sept.  30,  1920). — See  also  Agriculture:  Modern: 
United  States:   1866-1910. 

Also  in:  I.  A.  Chapman,  Last  war  of  the  cattle 
rangers. — E.  Talbot,  My  people  of  the  plains.— 
H.  C.  Dale,  Brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Wyoming. — H.  C.  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  ex- 
plorations and  discovery  of  a  central  route  to  the 
Pacific. — C.  G.  Coutant,  History  of  Wyoming. — 
G.  R.  Hebard,  Civil  government  in  Wyoming. — 
C.  L.  Peterson,  Men  of  Wyoming. — F.  Chatterton, 
State  of  Wyoming. 

WYOMING  VALLEY,  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

1753-1799.  —  Connecticut  Claims  and  settle- 
ments.— Pennamite  and  Yankee  War.  See  Penn- 
sylv.^nia:   1753-1799. 

1755. — Grasshopper  War  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawanese  tribes  of  American  Indians.  See 
Shawanese. 

1778. — Tory  and  Indian  invasion  and  massa- 
cre.    See  U.S.A.:    1778   (July). 

WYTHE,  George  (1726-1806),  American  pa- 
triot and  jurist.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  See  U.S.A.:  1776  (July):  Text  of 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

WYTSCHAETE,  village  in  Belgium,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Yprcs.  In  1914,  191 7  and  1018  of 
the  World  War  it  was  the  ."^cene  of  fighting  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Germans.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  u,  8;  w,  20;  1917:  I.  Sum- 
mary: b,  3;  II.  Western  front:  d;  d,  3;  1918:  M. 
Western  front:  d,  6;  d,  12;  d,  15;  d,  17;  d,  18;  q. 
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X  BEACH,  one  of  the  British  landings  on  the 
GalhpoU  peninsula  during  the  World  War.  Sec 
World  War:   1Q15:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  3,  i;  a,  4,  i. 

XANTHIPPOS  (11.  490-478  B.C.),  Athenian 
naval  commander,  father  of  Pericles.  See  Greece: 
B.C.  470:   Persian  Wars:   Mycale. 

XANTHIPPOS  (11.  25s  B.C.),  Spartan  gen- 
eral. Organized  the  Carthaginian  army  in  the  first 
Punic  War,  255  B.C.  See  Military  organization: 
7. 

XAVIER,  Francis  (Francisco  de)  Saint 
(1506-1552),  Spanish  Jesuit  missionary.  Carried 
on  his  activities  in  India  and  nearby  islands,  1542- 
iS4q;  in  Japan,  1549-1551.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Gregory  XV  in  162 1.  See  Jesuits:  1542- 
1649;  Europe:  Renaissance  and  Reformation: 
Catholic  Reformation;  Japan:  1542-1593;  Mis- 
sions, Christians:   India;   Japan. 

XENOPHON  (c.  430 -c.  355  B.C.),  Athenian 
historian,  soldier  and  philosophical  writer.  Con- 
ducted the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  from  Persia 
to  Greece,  400-399  B.C.  See  Persia:  B.C.  401- 
400;  Economics:  Greek  theory;  History:  16;  also 
Balance  of  Power:  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

XERES  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  Battle  of 
(711).     See  Spain:   711-713. 


XERXES  I  (c.  S19-C.  465  B.C.),  king  of  Per- 
sia, 485-465  B.  C.  Attempted  to  conquer  Greece, 
480-479  B.C.  See  Persia:  B.C.  486-405;  Greece: 
B.C.  481-479,  to  B.C.  479:    Persian  Wars:  Mycale. 

Xerxes  II  (c.  450-c.  425  B.C.),  king  of  Per- 
sia, 425  B.C.     See  Persia:   B.C.  486-405. 

Xerxes  III,  Persian  king,  337-336   B.  C. 

XIBALBANS,  aboriginal  people  in  Central 
America  who  are  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
Xibalba  empire.  See  Central  America:  Abo- 
rigines;  Mexico:    Aboriginal  peoples. 

XIMENES  DE  CISNEROS,  Francisco,  Car- 
dinal Cisneros  (1436-1517),  Spanish  cardinal, 
statesman,  inquisitor  and  promoter  of  education. 
See  Barbary  States:  1505-1510;  Europe:  Ren- 
aissance  and   Reformation:    Catholic   Reformation. 

XIMINEZ,  Juan   Isidro.     See   Jiminez,  Juan 

ISIDRO. 

X-RAY.  See  Chemistry:  Radio-activity: 
Rontgcn  or  x-rays;  Medical  science:  Modern: 
20th  century:  Study  and  modern  treatment  of 
cancer;  Science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Physics; 
20th  century:  Some  recent  advances  in  science. 

X  Y  Z  CORRESPONDENCE,  dispatches  sent 
by  the  three  commissioners  in  France  to  the  United 
States  in   1797-1798.     See  U.S.A.:    1797-1799. 


Y  BEACH,  one  of  the  British  landings  on  the  The  unanimity  shown  by  the  various  Tungani 
Gallipoli  peninsula  during  the  World  War.  See  settlements  proved  that  there  had  been  a  precon- 
World  War:   1915.     VI.  Turkey:   a,  3,  i;   a,  4,  i.  certed  arrangement  amongst  them;  but  the  Chinese 

Y  SERVICE:  World  War.  See  Young  Men's  had  known  nothing  of  it.  .  .  .  The  few  Imperial 
Christi.an  Association:   World  War  activities.  troops  remaining  in  the  province  of  Kansuh  were 

YAHGANS,  South  American  Indian  tribe.     See  unable  to  withstand  the  desperate  and  unanimous 

Patagonians  and  Fuegians.  assault    of    the    Mahomedans.      They    were   swept 

YAKOOB  KHAN.     See  Yakub  Khan.  out  of  existence,  and  with  them  the  larger  portion 

YAKUB  BEG,  Dominion  of. — The  Chinese  ob-  of  the  Khitay  population  as  well.     The  Mahome- 


tained   possession    of   Kashgar   or   Chinese   Turke 
Stan  (see  Turkestan)  about  1760,  and  held  it  for 


dan  priests  took  the  lead  in  this  revolt.  .  .  .  The 
butchery   of   tens   of   thousands  of   their   Buddhist 


a    century,    overcoming   many    revolts    during    the       subjects  in  Kansuh  appealed  loudly  to  the  Chinese 


last  forty  years  of  that  period.  In  1862,  a  new 
revolt  assumed  a  more  formidable  character.  Its 
beginning  was  among  a  neighboring  people  called, 
variously,  the  Tungani,  Dungani,  or  Dungans. 
These  were  "a  Mahomedan  people  settled  in  the 
north-west  province  of  Kansuh  and  in  a  portion 
of  Shensi.  ...  In  1862  the  Tungani  represented 
the  majority  of  the  population,  not  only  in  parts 
of  Kansuh,  but  also  in  the  country  to  the  west, 
as  far  as  IH  and  the  city  of  Turfan.  Although 
Mahomedans,  they  had  acted  as  the  soldiers  of 
the  Chinese.  .  .  .  They  hated  the  Khokandians 
and  the  people  of  Kashgar  with  a  hatred  that  was 
more  bitter  than  that  they  bore  to  the  Khitay  or 
Buddhist  Chinese.  In  all.  essentials  the  Tungani 
were  treated  exactly  like  the  most  favoured  chil- 
dren of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  only  cause  that  it 
is  possible  to  assign  for  their  rebellion  is  that 
vague  one  of  the  rehgious  revival  which  was  then 
manifesting  itself  among  the  Mahomedans  all  over 
the  world.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  conse- 
quences were  clear  enough.  In  1862  a  riot  oc- 
curred at  a  village  in  Kansuh.  ...  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  a  more  serious  riot  took  place  at  the 
town  of  Houchow  or  Salara.  This  was  the  signal 
for    the    rising   of    the   Tungani    in    all    directions. 


Government  for  revenge;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  their  troops  restored  Kansuh  to  its  allegi- 
ance. Those  of  the  Tungani  who  were  captured 
were  given  over  to  the  executioner.  But  a  large 
number  escaped,  fleeing  westward  to  those  cities 
beyond  the  desert,  where  other  Mussulmans  had 
imitated,  with  like  success,  the  deeds  of  their  kins- 
men in  Kansuh.  .  .  .  Risings  at  once  took  place 
against  the  Khitay.  In  all  cases  the  movement 
was  successful.  The  Manchus  were  deposed;  the 
'mollahs'  were  set  up  in  their  stead.  .  .  .  The 
communications  between  Pekin  and  Jungaria  [or 
Zungari]  were  cut,  and  a  hostile  territory  of  nearly 
2,000  miles  intervened.  .  .  .  The  Tungani  flourished 
on  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  During 
some  months  after  the  first  successes  of  the  Tun- 
gani, the  people  of  Kuldja  and  Kashgaria  remained 
quiet,  for  the  prestige  of  China's  power  was  still 
great.  But  when  it  became  evident  to  all,  that 
communication  was  hopelessly  cut  off  between  the 
Chinese  garrisons  and  the  base  of  their  strength 
in  China  .  .  .  the  whole  population  rose  against 
the  Chinese  and  massacred  them.  .  .  .  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Chinese  been  overthrown,  than 
the  victors,  the  Tungani  and  the  Tarantchis,  began 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.     Up  to  the  month  of 
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January,    i86s,   the    rising   had   been    carried   out      colleges:    1701-1717;    igth-zoth  centuries:    Amer- 


in  a  very  irregular  and  indefinite  manner.  ...  It 
was  essentially  a  blind  and  reckless  rising,  urged 
on  by  religious  antipathy ;  and,  successful  as  it  was, 
it  owed  all  it  triumphs  to  the  embarrassments  of 
China.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Chinese  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  felt  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  events  in  Kashgaria.  Prominent 
among  these  was  a  brother  of  Wah  Khan,  Buzurg 
Khan  [heir  of  the  former  rulers,  the  exiled  Kho- 
jas],  who  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  civil  war  for  making  a  bold 
attempt  to  regain  the  place  of  his  ancestors. 
Among  his  followers  was  Mahomed  Yakoob  [or 
Yakub],  a  Khokandian  soldier  of  fortune,  already 
known  to  fame  in  the  desultory  wars  and  feuds 
of  which  Central  Asia  had  been  the  arena.  His 
previous  career  had  marked  him  out  pre-eminently 
as  a  leader  of  men,  and  he  now  sought  in  Eastern 
Turkestan  that  sphere  of  which  Russian  con- 
quests had  deprived  him  in  its  Western  region. 
There  is  httle  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  *  that, 
having  won  his  battles,  Yakoob  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned his  master  Buzurg.  In  several  campaigns 
between  1867  and  1873  he  beat  back  the  Tungani 
from  his  confines,  and  established  an  independent 
government  in  the  vast  region  from  the  Pamir 
to  beyond  Turfan,  and  from  Khoten  and  the 
Karakoram  to  the  Tian  Shan.  He  treated  on 
terms  of  dignity  with  the  Czar,  and  also  with  the 
Government  of  India.  He  received  English  en- 
voys and  Russian  ambassadors,  and  his  palace  was 
filled  with  presents  from  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. .  .  .  Urged  on  by  some  vague  ambition, 
he  made  war  upon  the  Tungani,  when  every  dictate 
of  prudence  pointed  to  an  alliance  with  them. 
He  destroyed  his  only  possible  alHes,  and  in  de- 
stroying them  he  weakened  himself  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  Yakoob 
Beg  had  indeed  pushed  forward  so  far  to  the  east 
that  he  fancied  he  held  Barkul  and  Hamil  in  his 
grasp.  .  .  .  With  the  capture  of  the  small  village 
of  Chightam,  in  92°  E.  longitude,  Yakoob  s 
triumphs  closed.  ...  In  the  autumn  of  1876,  the 
arrival  of  a  Chinese  army  on  his  eastern  frontier 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  .  .  .  From 
November,  1876,  until  March,  1877,  the  Chinese 
generals  were  engaged  in  massing  their  troops  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tian  Shan  range.  .  .  . 
Yakoob's  principal  object  was  to  defend  the  Devan 
pass  against  the  Chinese;  but,  while  they  attacked 
it  in  front,  another  army  under  General  Chang 
Yao  was  approaching  from  Hamil.  Thus  out- 
flanked, Yakoob's  army  retreated  precipitately 
upon  Turfan,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  again  a 
second  time  at  Toksoun,  west  of  that  town.  The 
Chinese  then  halted.  They  had,  practically  speak- 
ing, destroyed  Yakoob's  powers  of  defence.  That 
prince  retreated  to  the  town  of  Korla,  where  he 
was  either  assassinated  or  poisoned  early  in  the 
month  of  May.  .  .  .  Korla  was  occupied  on  the 
gth  of  October  without  resistance;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  Kucha,  once  an  im- 
portant city,  surrendered.  The  later  stages  of  the 
war  were  marked  by  the  capture  of  the  towns  of 
Aksu,  Ush  Turfan,  and  Kashgar.  With  the  fall 
of  the  capital,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1877, 
the  fighting  ceased.  The  Chinese  authority  was 
promptly  established  in  the  country  as  far  south 
as  Yarkand,  and  after  a  brief  interval  in  Khoten." 
— D.   C.   Boulgcr,  Central  Asian   questions,  ch.   12. 

YAKUB,  or  YAKOOB,  KHAN  (b.  1840), 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  February-September,  1879. 
Sec   Afghanistan:    i86q-T88i. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.    See  Universities  and 


ican  university  development;  Education,  Art: 
Modern:    United   States. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  See  Li- 
braries: Modern:  United  States:  University  li- 
braries. 

YALU,  Battles  of  the  (1904).  See  Japan:  1902- 
1905- 

YAMAGATA,  Aritomo,  Prince  (1838-1922), 
Japanese  general  and  statesman.  Minister  of  war, 
1873;  premier,  1889-1892,  1898;  minister  of  justice, 
1892-1895;  served  in  the  Chinese  War,  1894-1895; 
president  of  the  Privy  Council,  1905.  See  Japan: 
1894-1912;   189S-1902. 

YAMASSIS,  North  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Seminoles:  Muskhogean  fajmily. 

YAMCO,  South  American  Indian  tribe.  See  An- 
desians. 

YANACONAS,  MAMACONAS.— "The  Yana- 
conas  were  a  class  existing  [in  Peru]  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas,  who  were  in  an  exceptional  position. 
They  were  domiciled  in  the  houses  of  their  masters, 
who  found  them  in  food  and  clothing,  paid  their 
tribute,  and  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  to  culti- 
vate in  exchange  for  their  services.  But  to  pre- 
vent this  from  degenerating  into  slavery,  a  decree 
of  1 601  ordered  that  they  should  be  free  to  leave 
their  masters  and  take  service  elsewhere  on  the 
same  conditions.  [The  Mamaconas  of  Peru  were 
a  class  of  domestic  servants.]" — C.  R.  Markham 
(Narrative  and  critical  history  of  America,  v.  8, 
p.  296). 

YANAN  FAMILY,  North  American  Indians. 
— "The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Yanan  territory 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  a  little  west 
of  Lassen  Butte  and  terminating  near  Pit  River; 
the  northern  boundary  by  a  line  running  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  passing  near  the  northern 
side  of  Round  Mountain,  three  miles  from  Pit 
River.  The  western  boundary  from  Redding 
southward  is  on  an  average  10  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Sacramento.  North  of  Redding  it  averages 
double  that  distance  or  about  20  miles." — J.  W. 
Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  p.  135. 

YANCEY,  William  Lowndes  (1S14-1863), 
American  orator  and  political  leader.  Member  of 
the  state  legislature  of  Alabama,  1841-1844;  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1844-1846; 
author  of  "Alabama  Platform,"  1848.  See  Ala- 
bama:   1848. 

YANG-TSZE  KIANG,  or  BLUE,  RIVER, 
longest  and  most  important  river  of  China  having 
a  length  of  over  3,000  miles.  See  China: 
Geography:  Conservation  of  natural  resources: 
China:  B.C.  2297-A.D.  1915;  Shimonoseki, 
Treaty  of  (1895). 

YANKEE.— Origin  of  the  term.— "The  first 
name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  Europeans  who 
landed  in  Virginia  was  ,'Wapsid  Lcnapc'  (white 
people)  ;  when,  however,  afterwards,  they  began 
to  commit  murders  on  the  red  men,  whom  they 
pierced  with  swords,  they  gave  to  the  Virginians 
the  name  'Mcchanschican'  (long  knives),  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others  of  the  same  colour. 
In  New  t^ngland  they  at  first  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  national  name  of  the 
English,  which  they  pronounced  'Ycngces.'  "  After 
about  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
Indians  applied  the  name  "Yengces"  exclusively 
to  the  pcoi)le  of  New  England,  "who,  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  have  adoiited  it,  and  were,  as  they  still 
are,  generally  through  the  country  called  'Yankees,' 
which  is  evidently  the  siime  name  with  a  trifling 
alteration.      They    say    they    know    the    'Yengees,' 
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and  can  distinpuish  them  by  their  dress  and  per- 
Bonal   appearance,   and   that   they   were   considered 
as  less  cruel  than  the   Virginians  or  'long  knives.' 
The    proper    English    they    call    'Saggenash.'"— J. 
Heckcvvelder,  History,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Indian    nations    {Pennsylvania    Historical    Society 
Memoirs,    v.    12,    PP.    142-143) —"The    origin    of 
this   term    [Yankees),  so    frequently   employed   by 
way   of   reproach   to   the  New   England   people,  is 
said    to    be    as   follows.      A    farmer,    by    name    of 
Jonathan  Hastings,  of  Cambridge,  about  the  year 
1 7 13,  used  it  as  a  cant,  favorite  word,  to  express 
excellency  when  applied  to  any  thing;  as  a  Yankee 
good  horse,  Yankee  cider,  &c.,  meaning  an  excellent 
horse   and   excellent    cider.     The   students   at    col- 
lege   having   frequent   intercourse   with   Mr.   Hast- 
ings'   and    hearing    him    employ    the    term    on    all 
occasions,    adopted    it    themselves,    and    gave    him 
the  name  of  Yankee  Jonathan;   this  soon  became 
a   cant   word   among    the   collegians   to    express   a 
weak,   simple,   awkward   person,   and   from   college 
it  was  carried  and  circulated  through  the  country, 
till,  from  its  currency  in  New  England,  it  was  at 
length  taken  up  and  unjustly  applied  to  the  New 
Englanders   in    common,   as   a    term    of    reproach. 
It   was   in   consequence   of   this   that   a   particular 
song,  called  'Yankee  doodle,'  was  composed  in  de- 
rision   of    those    scornfully     called    Yankees."— J. 
Thatcher,  Military  journal  during  the  Revolution- 
ary   War,    p.    19. — "Dr.    William    Gordon,    in    his 
Hist,  of  the  American  War,  ed.   1789,  vol.   i.,  pp. 
124,   325,   says   it   was  a    favourite   cant   word   in 
Cambridge,   Mass.,  as  early   as   1713,   and  that   it 
meant    'excellent.'  .  .  .  Cf.    Lowland    Sc.    'yankie,' 
a  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman;  'yanker,'  an  agile 
girl,  an  incessant  speaker;  'yanker,'  a  smart  stroke, 
a    great    falsehood;    'yank,'    a    sudden    and    severe 
blow,   a   sharp    stroke;    'yanking,'   active,   pushing 
(Jamieson).'.  .  .  If   Dr.    Gordon's   view   be   right, 
the  word  'yankee'  may  be  identified  with  the  Sc. 
'yankie,'    as    above;    and    all    the    Scotch    words 
appear  to  be  of  Scand.  origin,  due,  ultimately  Icel. 
'jaga,'  to   move  about.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  idea 
is  that   of   'quick    motion';   see   'yacht.'      But   the 
word  cannot  be  said  to  be  solved." — W.  W.  Skeat, 
Etymological  dictionary. — "The  best  authorities  on 
the  subject  now  agree  upon  the  derivation  of  this 
term    from    the    imperfect    effort    made    by    the 
Northern    Indians    to    pronounce   the    word   'Eng- 
lish.'" — M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  22. — 
See  also  Boys  in  blue. 

Also  in:  Notes  and  Queries,  series  i,  t;.  6,  p.  57. 
"YANKEE      AND      PENNAMITE      WAR" 
( 1 786-1 799).     See  Pennsylvania:    1753-1799- 

YANKTON,  city  and  county  seat  of  Yankton 
county.  South  Dakota,  sixty-five  miles  northwest 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  celebration  of  South 
Dakota's  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  here 
in  1911.    See  South  Dakota:  1911. 

YANKTONS,  North  .  American  Indian  tribe. 
See  Indians,  American:  Cultural  areas  in  North 
America:   Plains  area;   Siouan  family. 

YAOU,  or  Yao,  emperor  of  China,  2356-2255 
B.  C.     See   China:   Origin   of  the  people. 

YAP,  island  about  ten  miles  in  length,  one  of 
the  western  Caroline  group  (see  Caroline  islands), 
in  the  Pacific,  southwest  of  Guam.  (See  Pacific 
ocean:  Map.)  In  1920  it  had  a  population  of 
8,613.  With  the  other  Carolines,  it  was  nominally 
a  Spanish  possession,  but  in  1885  the  Germans  laid 
claim  to  Yap.  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  the  same  year, 
acting  as  arbitrator,  awarded  the  island  and  the 
rest  of  the  group  to  Spain.  In  1899  Germany  pur- 
chased all  of  Spain's  Pacific  islands,  including  Yap, 
which   the   Americans   had   not   acquired.     In   the 
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World  War,  Japan  captured  Yap  and  other  Ger- 
man islands  north  of  the  equator.  By  Article  119 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany  renounced  all 
her  rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  conferred  a  mandate 
for  this  island  (among  others)  upon  Japan.  In 
192 1  America  disputed  the  award  of  Yap  to  Japan 
and  held  that  there  should  be  international  con- 
trol of  the  cable  meeting  at  this  strategic  point. 
'By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  given  out  by 
the  State  Department  a  Washington  on  December 
13  I1921],  the  United  States  secures  equality  with 
Japan  and  all  other  nations  in  the  use  of  the  cable 
and  wireless  facilities  on  the  island  and  on  all 
other  islands  received  by  Japan  under  mandate 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Yap  agreement 
was  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  Pacific 
Cable  Treaty  signed  by  the  United  States,  British 
Empire,  Japan,  France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
By  its  term  the  former  German-owned  Pacific 
cables  extending  from  the  international  nerve- 
centef  of  Yap  are  allocated  as  follows:  Yap  to 
Guam,  to  the  United  States;  Yap  to  Shanghai 
(now  to  Naba,  a  Japanese  island),  to  Japan;  Yap 
to  Menado  (Celebes),  to  Holland.'' — H.  J.  Carman 
and  E.  D.  Graper,  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
1922,  Supplement,  p.  5. — See  also  U.S.A.:  1921 
(Februj^ry)  ;  (April-September) ;  Washington 
conference. 

YAQUIS,  tribe  in  Mexico.    See  Mexico:   1885- 


YARD-LAND,  or  Virgate,  old  English  name 
for  measure  of  land.     See  Hide  of  land;  Manors. 

YAROS,  South  American  aboriginal  tribe.  See 
Uruguay:   Aborigines. 

YAROSLAV,  the  law  giver  (d.  1054),  grand 
prince  of  Kiev,  1019-1054.    See  Russia:   1016-1054. 

YASS-CANBERRA,  town  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  proposed  capital  of  Australia.  In  191 1  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  acquired  from  the 
state  of  New  South  Wales  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 912  square  miles  for  the  proposed  new 
federal  capital  at  Yass-Canberra.  The  present 
(1923)  site  of  the  capital  is  still  at  Melbourne 
but  the  work  at  Yass-Canberra  is  proceeding. — 
See  also  Australia:   1905- 1906. 

YATASSEES,  aboriginal  tribe  in  Texas.  See 
Texas:   Aboriginal  inhabitants. 

YATES,  Robert  (1738-1801),  American  jurist. 
Delegate  from  New  York  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention,  1787.     See  U.S.A.:    1787. 

YATES  BILL  (1888).  See  Australian  ballot: 
1882-1916. 

YATES-SAXTON  BILL  (1890).  See  Aus- 
tralian ballot:    1882-1916. 

YATHRIB,  ancient  name  for  Medina.  See  Me- 
dina; Religion:  622. 

YATOI,  hired  aliens  (teachers)  in  Japan.  See 
Japan:   1868-1894. 

YAUCO,  Engagement  at.  See  U.S.A.:  1898 
(July-August:   Porto  Rico). 

YAZID  I,  caliph,  679-683. 

Yazid  II,  caliph,  720-724. 

Yazid  HI,  caliph,  744. 

YAZOO  FRAUD  (i79S)-  See  Fletcher  vs. 
Peck. 

YEAMANS,  Sir  John  (c.  1610-1674),  colonial 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  1665-1669,  1671-1674. 
See  North  Carolina:  1663-1670;  U.S.A.:  1607- 
1752. 

YEAR  BOOKS,  English.  See  Common  law: 
1307-1509. 

YEAR   OF   ANARCHY.     See  Athens:    B.C. 


404-403. 

YEAR  OF  METON. 


See  Meton   Year  of. 
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YEARDLEY,  Sir  George  (c.  1577-1627),  Eng- 
lish colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  1616,  1619-1621, 
1626-1627.     See  Virginia:    1617-1619. 

YEARS,  Law  of.  See  Rome:  Republic:  B.  C. 
133. 

YEATS,  William  Butler  (1865-  ),  Irish  poet 
and  dramatist.  See  English  literature:  1880- 
1920;  Drama:   1892-1921. 

YEDO,  or  Yeddo,  ancient  name  for  Tokio.  See 
ToKio:  Feudal  city. 

YELLOW  BOOK,  French  official  government 
publication  bound  in  yellow  covers.  It  contains 
documents  of  French  diplomats  deahng  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:  3. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  See  Florida:  1888-1905; 
Medical  science:  Modern:  igth-aoth  centuries: 
Insect  transmission  of  disease;  Plague:  i8th  cen- 
tury. 

YELLOW  FORD,  Battle  of  the  (1598).  See 
Ireland;    1559-1603;  Ulster:    1585-1608. 

YELLOW  LORD,  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
former  emperors  of  China.    See  China:  Geography. 

YELLOW  PERIL.  See  Race  problems:  1913- 
1921. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  or  Hwang-ho,  second 
largest  river  of  China.  See  China:  Geography; 
Conservation  of  natural  resources:  China:  B.  C. 
2297-A.D.  1915. 

YELLOW  SEA,  Battle  of  the  (1904).  See 
Japan:    1902 -1905. 

YELLOW  TAVERN,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1864  (May:  Virginia):  Sheridan's  raid. 

YELLOWS,  poHtical  faction  in  Venezuela.  See 
Venezuela:    1829-1886. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.  See 
Montana:    1864-1876. 

YEMAMA,  Battle  of  (633)-— "After  the  death 
of  Mahomet,  his  successor,  Abu  Bekr,  had  to  deal 
with  several  serious  revolts,  the  most  threatening 
of  which  was  raised  by  one  Moseilama,  who  had 
pretended,  even  in  the  Hfe-time  of  the  Prophet,  to 
a  rival  mission  of  religion.  The  decisive  battle 
between  the  followers  of  Moseilama  and  those  of 
Mahomet  was  fought  on  the  sandy  plain  of  Acraba, 
near  Yemama.  The  pretender  was  slain  and  few 
of  his  army  escaped." — W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the 
early  caliphate,  ch.  7. 

YEMASSEES,  North  American  Indian  tribe. 
They  attacked  the  white  settlers  of  South  Carohna 
in  1 7 15.  See  South  Carolina:  1700- 1706;  1712- 
1732- 

YEMEN,  province  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Arabia.  (See  Arabia:  Map.)  It  is  one  of  the 
political  divisions  of  Arabia,  called  the  Imamate 
of  Yemen.  In  1923  it  had  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  1,000,000.  See  Arabia:  Ancient  succession 
and  fusion  of  races;  Political  divisions;  The  Sa- 
baans;    1919:   King  of  Hejaz. 

1918. — Yielded  to  Allies  by  Turkey.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  I.  Armis- 
tices: d. 

1923. — Extent  of  slavery  and  slave  trade.  See 
Slavery:    1923. 

YEMENIS,  race  in  Turkey.  See  Turkey:  Di- 
verse people  of  the  country. 

YEOMEN.— "A  'yeoman'  is  defined  by  Sir  Tho. 
Smith  (Rep.  Anglor.  lib.  i,  c.  24)  as  he  whom  our 
law  calls  'legalcm  homincm,'  a  freeborn  man  that 
may  dispend  of  his  own  free  land  in  yearly  reve- 
nues to  the  sum  of  forty  shillinKS.  But  it  had  also 
a  more  general  application,  denoting  like  'valet' 
a  higher  kind  of  service,  which  still  survives  in 
the  current  phrase  to  do  'yeoman's  service.'  In 
the    household    of    the    medievjjl    knight    or   baron 


the  younger  sons  of  yeomen  would  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  servitors,  and  share  with  the 
younger  sons  of  knight  or  squire  the  common 
name  of  'valetti.'  The  yeomen  too  who  lived 
on  their  own  land,  but  wore  the  'livery  of  com- 
pany' of  some  baron  or  lesser  territorial  magnate, 
would  also  be  his  'valets.'  The  mediaeval  'yeoman' 
was  the  tenant  of  land  in  free  socage.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  holding  might  be  large  or  small." — T. 
P.  Taswell-Langmead,  English  constitutional  his- 
tory, p.  343,  footnote. — "At  the  period  when  the 
higher  gentry  began  to  absorb  what  remained  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  and  established  themselves 
definitely  as  an  upper  class,  the  small  landowners 
— freeholders  holding  estates  of  inheritance  or  for 
life — long  lease-holders  and  the  larger  copyholders 
made  corresponding  progress,  and  the  yeomen 
(the  common  term  applied  to  all  of  them)  began 
in  their  turn  to  fill  the  position  and  take  the 
rank  of  an  agricultural  middle  class.  The  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  had  marked  the  zenith  of  their 
influence;  they  had  by  that  time  fully  realized 
the  fact  of  their  existence  as  a  body.  The  inferior 
Hmit  of  their  class  was  approximately  determined 
by  the  electoral  qualification  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholder  (under  the  Act  of  1430),  or  by  the  £4 
qualification  for  the  office  of  juror.  The  superior 
hmit  was  marked  from  a  legal  point  of  view  by 
the  property  qualification  of  a  magistrate,  but 
socially  there  was  not  on  this  side  any  definite 
boundary  hne.  In  1446  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  forbid  the  country  electors  to  return  'valetti,' 
that  is  yeomen,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  proof 
that  custom  and  opinion  left  to  themselves  did  not 
look  upon  the  higher  section  of  their  class  as  un- 
worthy of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  an  honour  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  knights.  Fortescue  testifies 
almost  with  triumph  to  the  fact  that  in  no  country 
of  Europe  were  yeomen  so  numerous  as  in  Eng- 
land."— E.  Boutmy,  English  constitution,  pt.  2, 
ch.  4. — In  later  English  use  the  word  "yeoman" 
has  signified  "a  man  of  small  estate  in  land,  not 
ranking   among   the   gentry." 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD.— "This  corps 
was  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  in  1485.  It  now 
consists  of  ICO  men,  six  of  whom  are  called  Yeo- 
men Hangers,  and  two  Yeomen  Bedgoers;  the  first 
attending  to  the  hangings  and  tapestries  of  the 
royal  apartments,  and  the  second  taking  charge 
of  all  beds  during  any  royal  removals.  The  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  carry  up  the  royal  dinner,  and 
are  popularly  designated  as  'beef-eaters,'  respecting 
the  origin  of  which  name  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion exist,  for  many  maintain  that  they  never  had 
any  duties  connected  with  the  royal  bcaufet.  A 
yeoman  usher  and  a  party  of  yeomen  attend  in 
the  great  chamber  of  the  palace  on  drawing-room 
and  levee  days,  to  keep  the  passage  clear."— -C.  R. 
Dodd,  Manmil  of  dignities,  pt.  2,  sect    i. 

YERBA  BUENA,  early  name  for  San  Fran- 
cisco.   See  Sax  Franclsco:   1847- 1898. 

YERKES  OBSERVATORY.— The  Yerkcs  Ob- 
servatory, built  and  equipped  for  the  University  of 
Chicago,  by  Charles  T.  Ycrkes,  of  Chicago,  at  the 
village  of  Williams  bay,  near  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, was  opwned  and  dedicated  on  Oct.  21, 
1897. — Sec  also  Astronomy:  Photographic  astron- 
omy. 

YERMAK  TIMOFEYEV  (d.  1584),  Cossack 
adventurer.  Chief  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  con- 
queror of  Siberia.  Sec  Asia:  1500- 1900;  Siberia- 
157S-1S00. 

YERMUK,  Battle  of  (636).  See  Caliphate: 
632-639. 

YERUSHALMI  TALMUD.     Sec  Talmud. 
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YEZIDIS.  —  "Nearly    every     form    of    religion 
which  has  yet  been  known  to  man  seems  at  some 
time  or  other  to  have  struck  root  in   the  soil  of 
Mesopotamia.  .  .  .  But  one  of  the  oldest  and  weird- 
est  of   all   is  still   a   liviny;   reality— the   religion   of 
the  Yezidis  or  'Devil-worshippers'   who  congregate 
principally   in   the   vilwyet   ot   Mosul.     'Devil-wor- 
shippers'   they    are    indeed;    for    they    themselves 
do  not  scruple  to  admit  that  the  Being  whom  they 
seek   to    propitiate   is   actually    identical   with    the 
Sheitan  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems  and  Jews. 
Though  they  are  accused  of  many  enormities, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  actually  worse  in 
theory,  or  half  so  vicious  in  practice,  as  many  ... 
of  their  'true-believing'  neighbours.  .  .  .  The  Yezidis 
form  one  of  the  recognized  millets,  or  subject  reli- 
gious sects,  existing  in   the  Turkish   Empire.     But 
recognition  in  their  case  by  no  means  implies  tol- 
eration.    They  are  universally  abhorred  as  outcasts 
—almost  as  'untouchables.'  .  .  .  There  is  no  room 
on  the  chromatic  scale  to  show  the  position  of  a 
Yezidi:   he  is  the  sort  of  human  being  that  is  less 
regarded  than   a  beast.   .   .   .  The  Yezidis  form  a 
considerable    community    numbering    in    all    some 
150,000;   for  about  500  villages  own  allegiance  to 
their  Mira,  and  there  are  many  detached  colonies 
residing  in  alien  towns.     These  villages  are  widely 
distributed.   .   .   .  Their    nucleus    is    in    the    Sin  jar 
mountains,    in    the    desert    southwest    of    Mosul; 
where  they  are  secured  from  invasion  by  the  bar- 
ricades  of   rock,   and   the   waterless   wastes   which 
environ    them.     But    the    central    shrine    of    their 
faith,   the  Jerusalem   of   their  vows  and  offerings, 
is  the  cryptic  Temple  of  Sheikh  Adi,  hidden  just 
within  the  fringe  of  the  northern  mountains  which 
overlook  the  great  Mosul  plain.  .  .  .  The  Yezidis 
possess   no   systematized   religion   woven   by   some 
great   teacher   into   one   harmonious   whole.     They 
make  shift  instead  with  a  bewildering  agglomera- 
tion of  superstitions  pieced  together  into  an  amaz- 
ing patchwork.     The  central  article  of  their  creed 
is  that  propitiation  of  the  Evil  Principle  which  was 
originally   the   conception  of   the  Persian   dualists; 
but  with  this  is  incorporated  the  world-old  Nature 
worship  of  trees  and  fountains  and  fire  and  of  all 
the  host  of  heaven;  upon  it  are  grafted  innumer- 
ble    later    doctrines    derived    from    the    Jews,    the 
Christians  and  the  Moslems;  and  apparently  it  was 
by  the  Gnostics  that  the  whole  medley  was  finally 
moulded   into    something    approaching    its   present 
form." — W.  A.   and  E.  T.  A.  Wigram,   Cradle  of 
mankind,  pp.  88-90,   loo-ioi. — See  also  Turkey: 
Diverse  peoples  of  the  country. 

YEZO,  or  Hokkaids,  most  northerly  of  the  five 
principal  islands  which  compose  the  empire  of 
Japan.  The  principal  cities  are  Hakodate  and 
Sapporo.  The  population  in  1920  was  2,359,097. 
See  Jap,\n:  Name;  Inhabitants  and  their  origin. 
YI  (d.  1919),  emperor  of  Korea.  See  Korea: 
1919. 

YIDDISH   DRAMA.     See   Jews:   Drama  and 
theater. 

YIDDISH  LANGUAGE.    See  Jews:  Language 
and  literature;   International  language:    Natural 
development  of  artificial  language;   Philology:   2. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.    See  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation . 

Y.  M.  H.  A.    See  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. 

YNCAS.     See  Incas. 

YNGAVI,  Battle  of  (1841).    See  Peru:   1826- 
1876. 

YOGA  SOCIETY.    See  Church  of  the  vni- 
versal  Messianic  message. 

YOKOHAMA,  principal  port  of  Japan,  on  the 
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southern  coast  of  the  main  island,  eighteen  miles 
south    of   Tokio.     (See    Japan:    Map.)     It    has   a 
large   foreign  settlement,  and  is  the  great  silk  em- 
porium of  the  country.     When  in  September,  1923, 
Japan    suffered    from    the    most    disastrous    earth- 
quake in  history,  Yokohama  was  one  of  the  chief 
victims.     "The   city   had  a   population   of   423,000 
including  a  little  over  3,000  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  the  census  of  1920.     The  means 
of     transportation     and     communication     between 
Tokio  and  Yokohama   .   .   .   [was]   completely  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  The  number  of  dead  among  the  for- 
eigners   was    officially    estimated    on   September    8 
at  150.  ...  It  is  reported  that  10,000  were  killed 
in  the  Hakone  mountain  resorts,  the  favorite  ren- 
dezvous of  Yokohama  residents.  .  .  .  Excepting  the 
Mexican  and  Italian  Consulates,  all  the  Consulates 
were  razed  to  the  ground.     All  consuls  who  hap- 
pened   to   be    in    Yokohama,   except   the    German, 
Italian  and  Mexican  Consuls,  were  killed.  .  .  .  The 
official    estimate    [on    September    8 J    was    110,000 
for  both   dead  and  injured.     Of   Yokohama's   95,- 
000  houses  at  least  75,000  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquakes  and  then  by  fire." — K.  K.  Kawakami, 
Japan's  ordeal  through  earthquake  and  fire   {New 
York  Times  Current  History,  Oct.,  1923,  pp.  138- 
139) . — "In  Yokohama  the  conditions  showed  that 
the    Tokio    earthquake    was   mild   in    comparison. 
The  roads  were  ripped,  torn  and  gashed  with  cracks 
sufficient    to    engulf    an    automobile.      Dead    were 
everywhere,    with    more    beneath   the    ruins.      The 
Telephone  Exchange,  an  unfinished  building,  alone 
was  standing.  .  .  .  Thousands  cut  off  by  the  flames  .  . . 
died  in  heaps  of  ghastly   grotesque  attitudes.  .  .  . 
Hundreds  escaped  death  by  standing  to  their  chins 
in  mud  and  water  in  the  canals  and  others  found 
death  by  drowning  there,  the  dead  and  living  stand- 
ing together.  .  .  .  Hotels  on  the  sides  of  the  bluffs 
pitched  to  the  ground  below." — New   York  Times, 
Sept.  9,   1923. — American  ships  arrived  soon  after 
the  disaster,  landing  suppHes  and  taking  off  refu- 
gees.— See  also  Tokio:   1923. 

YOLANDE,  or  ISABELLA,  OF  BRIENNE 
(1212-1228),  ruler  of  Jerusalem,  1212-1228.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  de  Brienne,  who  ruled 
for  her  until  her  marriage  to  Emperor  Frederick 
II,  1225.    See  Jerusalem:  i  187-1229. 

YORCK  VON  WARTENBURG,  Hans  David 
Ludwig,  Count  (1759-1830),  Prussian  field  mar- 
shal. Compelled  to  fight  for  Napoleon  in  Russia, 
1812;  took  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  1813; 
took  part  in  action  at  Wartenburg  and  Leipzig, 
1813;   aided  in  the  capture  of  Paris,   1814. 

YORITOMO,  Minamoto  (1146-1199),  Japanese 
soldier  and  statesman.  Became  the  founder  of  the 
shogunate  and  the  feudal  system  of  Japan;  leader 
of  the  Minamoto  clan.     See  Japan:    1159-1199- 

YORK,  Frederick  Augustus,  Duke  of  (1763- 
1827),  English  field  marshal,  second  son  of  George 
HI.  Commander-in-chief  of  Anglo-Russian  ex- 
pedition, 1799.  See  France:  1799  (September- 
October)  . 

YORK,  Richard,  Duke  of  (1411-1460),  Eng- 
hsh  statesman  and  head  of  the  House  of  York. 
Lieutenant-general  of  France,  1436-1437,  1440- 
1446;  constable  of  England,  and  protector  during 
the  imbecility  of  Henry  VI,  1454-1456;  laid  claim 
to  the  throne  and  precipitated  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  14SS ;  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1459,  recog- 
nized by  Parliament  as  heir  to  the  throne,  1460; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  1460.  See  Eng- 
land:   1455-1471;  Ireland:    1413-1417. 

YORK,  city  and  county,  capital  of  Yorkshire, 
and  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ouse  and  Foss,  188  miles  northwest  of  Lon- 
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don.  This  railroad  junction  increased  considerably 
in  importance  by  the  enlargement  of  its  industries 
during  the  World  War  and  reported  84,052  inhabi- 
tants  in  the  census  of   1921. 

Roman  capital  of  Britain.     See  Eboracum. 

Capital  of  Deira  and  Northumbria.  See  Eng- 
land: 547-633- 

730-1068. — Seat  of  learning. — Danish  rule. — 
The  city  became  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  under 
Archbishop  Egbert,  730-766,  reaching  its  height 
under  Alcuin,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  called 
the  "Glory  of  York."  After  the  Danes  settled 
there,  York  took  on  a  commercial  character. 

1068-1069.  —  Capture  by  William  the  Con- 
queror.— Upon  the  taking  of  the  city  in  1068  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  erected  two  castles, 
the  Danes  attacked  and  put  to  death  the  Norman 
garrison  and  stormed  the  castles,  destroying  the 
cathedral  and  the  famous  library.  In  revenge,  the 
following  year,  William  burned  the  city  and  de- 
populated all  the  country  between  York  and 
Durham. 

1189. — Massacre  of  the  Jews.  See  Jews:  Eng- 
land:   1189. 

1472. — Completion  of  Minster. — The  cathedral 
of  to-day  was  begun  by  Archbishop  Roger,  late  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  its  predecessor  in  1137.  Subsequent  arch- 
bishops added  to  its  structure  and  it  was  re-conse- 
crated, February,   1472. 

1536.  —  Insurrection  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace. — A  rebellion  resulting  from  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII  started  in  Lin- 
colnshire in  1536  and  grew  to  more  serious  propor- 
tions in  Yorkshire  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Aske,  a  country  gentleman  and  barrister.  Encour- 
aged by  the  priests,  the  commoners  calling  their 
march  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  demanded  a  return 
to  the  Roman  church,  restoration  of  the  monaster- 
ies and  the  punishment  of  Thomas  Cromwell  whose 
future  actions  they  feared.  The  rebellion  was 
quieted  by  promise  of  consideration  of  the  griev- 
ances which,   however   Henry   failed  to   keep. 

1644. — Parliamentary  siege  raised  by  Prince 
Rupert.     See  England:    1644   (January-July). 

YORK,  Archbishopric  of.  See  Church  of 
England:    iqth  century. 

YORK,  Convocation  of.     See  Convocation. 

YORK,  House  of.  See  England:  1399-1471; 
1461-1485,   to   1485-1509. 

YORKINOS,  political  party  in  Mexico.  See 
Mexico;   1822-1828. 


YORKISTS,  adherents  of  the  House  of  York  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     See  England:   1455-1471. 

YORKTOWN,  town  of  York  county,  Virginia, 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  Richmond. 

1781. — Surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army 
to  Washington,  See  U.S.A.:  1781  (May-Octo- 
ber). 

1&62.— McClellan's  siege.  See  U.S.A.:  1862 
(March-May :   Virginia ) . 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  park  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  part  of  California  and  adjacent 
to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  valley.  See  Hetch  Hetchy 
WATER  dam. 

YOSHIHITO  (1879-  ),  emperor  of  Japan, 
since  191 2.  Owing  to  his  ill  health,  his  son.  Crown 
Prince  Hirohito,  was  appointed  regent  on  Nov. 
25,  1921. 

YOSHIMITSU  (1368-1393),  ruler  of  Japan. 
See  Japan:    1334-1574. 

YOUGHAL,  seaport  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ire- 
land, twenty-two  miles  east  of  Cork.  In  1579  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  earl  of  Desmond.  See 
Ireland:    1559-1603. 

YOUNG,  Brigham  (1801-1877),  second  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  Instrumental  in  leading  the  Mormons 
from  IHinois  westward;  planned  Salt  Lake  City, 
1847;  governor  of  Utah,  1849-1858;  proclaimed 
polygamy  as  part  of  the  Mormon  faith,  1852.  See 
Mormonism:  1830-1846;  1846-1848;  also  Coop- 
erative polity;  Utah:  1846;  1847-1849;  1857-1859; 
1861-1865. 

YOUNG,  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox  (1808-1870), 
British  colonial  administrator  of  South  Austraha, 
1848-1855.     See  South  Australia:    1840-1862. 

YOUNG,  Samuel  Baldwin  Marks  (1840-  ), 
American  general.  Active  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
1899-1901,  and  military  governor  of  Northern 
Luzon,  1899-1902.  See  Philippine  islands:  1899: 
Armed  opposition  to  establishment  of  American 
government. 

YOUNG,  Thomas  (i 773-1829),  British  scientist 
and  archaeologist.  See  Alphabet:  Deciphering  the 
hieroglyphs;  Philology:   12. 

YOUNG  CHINA  PARTY.  See  China:  1911 
(April-December) . 

YOUNG  IRELAND  PARTY.  See  Ireland: 
1841-1848. 

YOUNG  ITALY  SOCIETY.  See  Italy:  1831- 
1848. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  ASSOCIATED.  See  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association:  1625-1844. 
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1625-1844. — Early  Christian  work  for  and  by 
young  men. — Organizations. — Forerunners  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — "In  Europe 
and  North  America,  previous  to  the  year  1844,  so- 
cieties of  Christian  young  men  had  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful work  for  their  fellow  young  men.  Records 
exist  of  such  societies  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  They  continued  through  the  stormy 
period  of  the  revolution,  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  the  second 
James,  to  the  clo.sc  of  the  i7lh  Century.  In  Scot- 
land, the  'Congregational  Fellowship  Unions'  of 
young  men  trace  their  origin  as  far  back  as  1692. 
Societies  in  New  England  called  'Young  Men  As- 
sociated' existed  as  early  as  1668,  the  one  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  continuing  its  work  from 
1698  to  1848.    In  German  Switzerland,  the  Jiing- 


lings  Vcrein  or  Youths'  Societies,  trace  their  origin 
to  an  organization  effected  in  Basle  as  early  as 
1768,  when  a  pastor  gathered  about  himself  a 
group  of  young  men  for  Bible  study  and  mutual 
edification.  It  is  to  this  society  in  German  Switz- 
erland that  the  Jiinglings  Vercine  of  Germany  owe 
their  origin.  Another  interesting  grou[)  of  young 
men's  societies  had  their  beginning  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  David  Nasmith 
in  the  year  1824.  .  .  .  Most  of  these  societies  were 
short  lived,  but  those  formed  in  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  continued,  and  later  adopted  the  name  and 
joined  the  brotherhood  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Similar  to  this  experience  was 
that  of  'The  Young  Men's  Society  of  Enquiry'  in 
Cincinnati,  organized  in  184S,  which  when  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  began  to  be  formed 
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in  North  America,  also  joined  the  brotherhood  and 
adopted  the  name  of  tlie  Association.  Worthy  of 
mention  also  is  the  beninnin;?  of  Christian  work 
for  younf;  men  in  India  by  the  great  pioneer  mis- 
sionary William  Carey,  who  in  1822  formed  t-he 
'Calcutta  Christian  Juvenile  Society'  which  in  i-Sjb 
purchased  a  building  on  the  Bow  Bazar.  In  1857 
the  Society  took  the  Association  name  and  in  igoS 
deeded  its  property  to  the  present  Association  of 
Calcutta." — R.  C.  Morse,  History  of  North  Amer- 
ican Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  pp.  3-4. 
1844-1851. — First  organization. — George  Wil- 
liams and  the  London  Association. — Origin  of 
"branch"  Association  in  Glasgow. — "The  name 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  first 
adopted  by  a  group  of  twelve  young  men  who  met 
in  a  .vmall  room  of  a  drapery  establishment  in  St. 


SIR  GEORGE   VVILLIAxMS 

Founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

knighted  in  1894  for  his  services. 

Paul's  Churchyard  in  London,  June  6,  1844. 
George  Williams,  a  clerk  in  the  establishment,  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  group.  A  country  boy 
from  a  farm  in  Somersetshire,  he  had  served  a 
brief  apprenticeship  as  clerk  in  a  small  establish- 
ment in  Bridgwater  before  coming  to  London.  He 
had  business  qualification  and  abiUty,  which  fitted 
him  to  attain,  in  due  time,  first  rank  as  a  mer- 
chant in  the  great  city.  But  other  qualifications 
made  him  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  parent 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  During  .  .  . 
seven  years  the  work  was  established  at  eight  points 
in  London,  including  the  original  organization,  and 
in  fourteen  other  cities  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Taunton,  Exeter 
and  Leeds  (1846),  Hull,  Oxford,  Derby  and  Bath 
(1847),  Sheffield,  Bristol,  Reading  and  Glasgow 
(1848)  and  Dublin  (1849).  In  1848  the  title 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  adopted 
by  a  society  which  had  been  formed  in  Glasgow 
in    1841." — Ibid.,  pp.   7-8. — This  society,   since   its 


amalgamation  in  1877  with  the  somewhat  similar 
Glasgow  society  organized  in  1824,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  united  organization  "The  Glas- 
gow United  Young  Men's  Christian  Association." 
A  copy  of  the  constitution  of  each  association  was 
filed  with  the  parent  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  an  annual  report  submitted.  Such 
associations  were  called  "branches"  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  During  these  early 
years  various  features  of  the  work  developed  were 
mutual  imijrovement  societies;  the  ministering  to 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of 
young  men  by  such  methods  as  the  popular  Exeter 
Hall  lectures,  later  published  and  widely  circulated, 
membership  campaigns,  and  the  securing  of  attrac- 
tive rooms  to  be  a  center  of  activity  and  "to  pre- 
sent some  counter  attraction  to  places  of  social  and 
convivial  resort."  The  first  rooms  of  the  London 
Association  were  in  Sergeant's  Inn,  but  in  1848  bet- 
ter quarters  in  Gresham  Street  were  secured. 

1844-1854. — Early  continental  organizations. 
— In  the  meantime  such  groups  were  developing 
as  "the  JUnglings  Vereine  or  Youth's  Societies  of 
the  state  churches  of  Germany,  formed  before  the 
London  Association,  and  similar  organizations 
throughout  Scandinavia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope became  affiliated  with  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  the 
first  World's  Conference  in  1855.  .  .  .  The  first  of 
these  Youths'  Societies  (Jiinghngs  Vereine)  was 
formed  at  Basle  in  German  Switzerland  in  1825 
by  a  pastor,  who  became  its  president.  Nine  years 
later,  upon  the  Basle  model,  Pastor  Mallet,  found- 
ed in  Bremen  the  first  Youths'  Society  in  Ger- 
many. A  Bremen  member  carried  the  suggestion 
to  L.  F.  Klein,  a  layman  of  Barmen,  who  organ- 
ized a  similar  society  in  that  city  in  1836,  and  in 
1838  another  was  formed  in  Elberfeld.  The  Lon- 
don Association  operated  among  young  men  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  was  wholly  a  laymen's  or- 
ganization. But  in  Germany  it  was  among  young 
men  of  the  artisan  class  that  the  Jiinglings  Vereine 
were  formed,  each  within  the  state  church,  and 
operated  under  the  leadership  of  a  pastor.  In 
1848  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Bund  of  Jiinglings 
Vereine  was  formed  with  headquarters  at  Elber- 
feld. Pastor  DUrselen  was  president  or  superin- 
tendent. .  .  .  [At  the  end  of  six  years]  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Associations  had  joined  with  6,000 
members.  Frequently  these  artisans  were  travelers 
from  place  to  place.  They  had  need  of  temporary 
homes,  and  Christian  hostels  (Herberger  zur  Hei- 
math)  each  with  a  house-father  (Hausfader)  began 
to  be  built  and  equipped  early  in  the  history  of 
these  organizations.  ...  Of  the  fifty-three  Asso- 
ciations, with  seven  hundred  members,  reported 
...  [at  the  end  of  1854],  nearly  thirty,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  were  in  German  Swit- 
zerland. In  French  Switzerland,  at  Geneva,  as 
early  as  1836,  a  band  of  young  men  were  thus  as- 
sociated, and  in  1847  corresponded  with  similar  so- 
cieties in  Rheims,  France,  and  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  This  effort  in  1851  brought  Geneva  in 
touch  with  Paris  and  London.  In  1850,  George 
Williams,  while  in  Paris  on  a  business  errand,  had 
influenced  a  pastor  of  that  city — Reverend  J.  Paul 
Cook — to  begin  a  work  among  young  men  in 
Paris,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Paris 
Association  on  March  19,  1852.  Mr.  Williams  con- 
tinued a  principal  supporter  of  this  Association 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  Encouraged  from  Paris 
and  London,  the  young  men  of  Geneva  organized 
on  the  same  plan,  December  i,  1852,  with  thirty 
members.  Merle  D'Aubigne  was  an  influential 
friend  and  helper  in  effecting  this  organization.    It 
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became  a  radiating  center  in  promoting  the  organi- 
zation of  small  unions  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
and  by  correspondence  it  came  in  touch,  as  early 
as  1853,  with  Associations  in  the  United  States. 
In  Amsterdam,  of  two  societies  formed  in  1847-8, 
one  in  1851,  became  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation on  the  English  plan,  and  the  other  in 
1852,  composed  of  young  men  of  the  artisan  class, 
followed  the  German  plan.  In  1853,  seven  of  the 
Associations  then  in  Holland,  formed  a  Dutch  Alli- 
ance of  Associations  on  an  evangeHcal  basis." — 
R.  C.  Morse,  History  of  North  American  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  pp.  11-14. 

1851-1854. — Organization  in  North  America. — 
Boston  and  Montreal  Associations. — Other  city 
associatiO'ns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. — 
An  appeal  for  a  "work  of  Christian  fellowship  and 


result,  Associations  on  the  Boston  plan  were  formed 
early  in  1852  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Buf- 
falo. On  June  30th  of  that  year,  by  direct  sugges- 
tion from  London  through  George  H.  Petrie,  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  seconded  by  the  circulation 
of  some  copies  of  the  Boston  constitution,  the  New 
York  Association  was  organized,  with  a  constitu- 
tion defining  the  object  as  'The  spiritual,  mental 
and  social  welfare  of  young  men.'  On  the  day 
previous,  June  29,  the  Washington  Association  was 
formed.  The  Rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
in  that  city,  Reverend  Clement  M.  Butler,  having 
received  a  copy  of  the  Boston  constitution,  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  W.  Chauncy  Langdon,  one  of 
the  young  men  of  his  church.  An  organization 
resulted  and  Langdon  was  chosen  corresponding 
secretary.     Later   in   this  year.  Associations   were 
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hospitality  [similar  to  that  in  operation  in  Lon- 
don] met  speedy  and'  almost  simultaneous  re- 
sponse in  Montreal  and  Boston.  It  was  in  these 
two  cities,  quite  independently  of  one  another,  that 
the  first  two  organizations  in  North  America,  bear- 
ing the  Association  name,  were  formed,  one  in 
Montreal  on  November  25,  1851,  the  other  in  Bos- 
ton  on   December   29,   1851. 

"The  organization  of  the  Boston  Society  is  of 
special  historic  significance,  because  its  constitution 
proved  to  be  the  model  followed  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Associations  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Acting  upon  knowledge  of  the  Lon- 
don Association,  and  under  the  leadership  of  .  .  . 
Captain  Thomas  V.  Sullivan  .  .  .  the  name  and 
most  of  the  other  features  of  the  London  A.ssocia- 
tion  were  accepted.  ...  A  strong,  aggressive  feature 
[of  the  Boston  Association]  was  the  work  of  the 
publication  committee,  in  distributing  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  constitution,  one  copy  being 
sent  to  every  pastor  in  New  England.    As  a  speedy 


formed  in  New  London,  Detroit,  Concord  and  New 
Orleans,  and  during  1853,  in  Baltimore,  Alexan- 
dria, Chicago,  Peoria,  Louisville,  San  Francisco, 
Providence,  Brooklyn,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Quincy, 
111.,  and  Portland,  Me.  Meanwhile,  the  young  men 
of  Toronto,  by  suggestion  from  Montreal,  had  or- 
ganized in  that  city,  and  at  the  close  of  1S54  there 
were  thirty-six  Associations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada." — Ibid.,  pp.  15,  21-22. — In  1853  the 
first  association  of  colored  young  men  organized  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1854-1881. — First  international  organization. — 
World  conferences. — Early  in  1854,  inspired  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  Washington  Association  under 
Langdon's  leadership,  the  first  international  organi- 
zation was  formed  by  the  associations  in  North 
America.  In  res])onse  to  a  call  from  an  ".•\mcrican 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Alliance,"  dele- 
gates from  nineteen  associations,  met  in  Buffalo, 
June  7,  1854.  A  six"cial  agency  of  federation 
created  by  the  convention  to  act  between  its  mect- 
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ings  divided  the  continent  into  five  sections  for 
work  and  representation.  The  iirst  World  con- 
ference met  in  Paris  in  1855,  uniting;  British,  North 
American  and  many  continental  organizations. 
From  the  time  of  this  first  general  cooperation,  the 
continental  associations  have  gradually  appro- 
priated many  features  of  the  work  of  the  English 
speaking  organizations.  At  this  conference  a  sys- 
tem of  general  correspondence  proposed  by  Mr. 
Langdon  was  adopted  and  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  VV.  Edwin  Shipton  of  London. 
Under  this  system,  Mr.  Shipton  with  counsellors 
chosen  from  association  leaders  in  various  countries, 
arranged  for  the.  seven  World  conferences,  Geneva, 
1858;  London,  1862;  Elberfeld,  i&6%;  Paris,  1871; 
Amsterdam,  1872;  Hamburg,  1875;  Geneva,  1878. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  occasioned  the  longer  in- 
terval between  1867  and  1872.  In  the  meantime, 
association  work  was  gradually  e.xtended  to  other 
European  countries  and  beyond.  But  until  1878 
no  new  countries  were  permanently  added  although 
Italy  and  Australia  were  represented  in  1858.  The 
conference  itself  lacked  an  e.xecutive  agency  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  various  conferences.  A 
plan  of  representation  was  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence of  1 88 1. 

1854-1905. — Early  war  work. — History  which 
records  the  work  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the 
"mother"  of  modern  welfare  work,  in  the  Crimean 
War  (1854-1856)  also  testifies  to  many  and  grow- 
ing contributions  on  the  part  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  this  field  of  activity.  "At 
the  battle  of  Solferino  in  Italy  when  Franco-Italian 
troops  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1859  British  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  observers  then  reported  the  need  of 
Christian  welfare  work  in  warfare.  The  first  war 
work  of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  in  the  Civil 
War  (1861-1865)  when  it  called  the  convention 
which  resulted  in  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission, 'one  of  the  most  beneficent  agencies  ever 
devised  to  end  the  miseries  of  war.'  This  Com- 
mission sent  4,859  delegates  to  the  battle  field,  dis- 
tributing $3,000,000  worth  of  stores  and  over  $2,- 
500,000  in  cash  [See  Sanitary  Commission  and 
Christian  Commission.]  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  (1898)  528  Y  secretaries  served  with  the 
American  troops  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  This  resulted  in  a  request  from  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  to  estabhsh  the  Y 
work  as  a  permanent  service.  This  request  was 
immediately  met  and  the  Y  has  since  been  a  service 
organization  in  the  principal  posts  and  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  possessions.  In  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905)  the  value  of  such 
welfare  work  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  the  army  was  recognized  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. A  chain  of  Y  huts  was  established. 
American  secretaries  were  loaned  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  to  the  Japanese  National  Council, 
and  were  partly  financed  by  gifts  from  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  Y  secretaries,  to  v^hom  much 
credit  is  due  for  their  notable  service,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  cooperation  of  the  Americans.  This 
w^ork  was  especially  commended  by  the  Mikado.  In 
the  Boer  War  (1S99-1901)  the  Canadian  Y  cooper- 
ated with  the  South  African  and  inaugurated  camp 
and  field  welfare  service  that  opened  up  the  first 
vista  of  opportunity  which  the  British  brought  to 
fine  achievement  during  the  World  War." — Sum- 
mary of  World  War  work  of  American  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
pp.  3-5- 

1855-1913.  —  Membership  basis.— At  the  first 
World's  conference  in  Paris,  August,  1855  "the 
following  test  of  membership  since  known  as  the 
'Paris    Basis'    was   adopted:      'The    Young    Men's 


Christian  Associations  seek  to  unite  those  young 
men,  who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  a.s  their  God  and 
Savior,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire 
to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
lite,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  extension 
of  his  kingdom  among  young  men.'  .  .  .  The  con- 
vention which  met  in  Detroit,  June  24,  1868, 
adopted  the  following  test  of  active  membership 
since  known  as  the  'Evangelical  Test';  'Resolved, 
That  as  these  organizations  bear  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, and  profess  to  be  engaged  directly  in  the 
Savior's  service,  so  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to  main- 
tain the  control  and  management  of  all  their  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  profess  to  love,  and 
publicly  vow  their  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer, 
as  divine;  and  who  testify  their  faith  by  becoming 
and  remaining  members  of  churches  held  to  be 
evangelical;  and  that  such  persons,  and  none 
others,  should  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office.' 
[At  the  Portland  convention,  July  14,  1869,  the 
word  'evangelical'  was  thus  defined:]  'We  hold 
those  churches  to  be  evangelical,  which,  maintain- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  infaUible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  do  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  whom  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  was 
made  sin  for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin,  bearing 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the  only 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved  from  everlasting  punishment.'  All 
associations  organised  in  North  America  since  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  the  international  convention, 
must  Hmit  their  active  voting  membership  to  inem- 
bers  of  Evangelical  Churches." — Young  people's 
societies  {New  Sclmf-Herzog  encyclopedia  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  v.  12,  p.  481). — With  slight 
modifications  the  Evangelical  basis  for  membership 
has  continued  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  A  Resolution  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convention  in  1913  reads:  'The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  requires  of  its  members 
or  officers  no  personal  religious  test  nor  subscrip- 
tion to  any  creed,  but  accepts  as  its  active  members 
those  who  are  members  in  good  standing  of  any 
evangelical  church,  regarding  such  church  member- 
ship as  entirely  satisfactory  evidence  of  eligibiUty 
to  acti"e  membership  in  the  Association.'  " — R.  C. 
Morse,  History  of  North  American  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  appendix  G,  p.  281. 

1858-1885. — First  student  associations. — "As 
early  as  1858  Student  Associations  were  organized 
in  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Michigan.  But 
these,  as  well  as  those  formed  a  little  later  in  other 
institutions,  were  more  or  less  isolated  from  one 
another,  until  in  1877,  when  a  concerted  inter- 
collegiate student  movement  was  attempted.  [The 
international  committee  authorized  the  calHng  of 
students  to  attend]  the  International  Convention 
at  Louisville  in  1877.  Twenty-five  students  from 
21  colleges  in  II  states  responded.  After  delibera- 
tion, they  asked  the  Convention  to  instruct  the  In- 
ternational Committee  to  employ  a  visiting  college 
secretary,  to  promote  an  intercollegiate  movement, 
composed  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
organized  for  work  by  Christian  students  among 
their  fellows.  The  Convention  granted  this  re- 
quest, and  the  Committee  secured  Mr.  Wishard  for 
this  position.  During  the  next  eight  years  the  num- 
ber of  Student  Associations  grew  to  250  with  over 
13,000  members.  ...  A  swifter  progress  towards 
genuine  solidarity  in  world  consciousness,  fellow- 
ship and  organization,  has  been  accomplished  by 
the    Student    Department    of    the    Young    Men's 
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Christian  Association,  than  by  its  parent  the  city 
organization." — Ibid.,  pp.   187-188,   204. 

1861-1865. — Organization  and  work  of  Chris- 
tian Commission.  See  Sanitary  Commission  and 
Christian  CoMiiissioN. 

1865-1870. — North  American  Association  after 
the  Civil  War. — International  conventions. — In- 
ternational Committee. — "At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  only  about  sixty  .  .  .  [out  of]  200  Associa- 
tions survived,  and  perhaps  no  other  surviving  City 
Association  had  been  more  depleted  than  the  one 
in  New  York  City.  ...  In  1865,  with  a  revised 
and  growing  membership  of  over  700,  it  began  a 
new  existence,  under  a  [strong]  board  of  direc- 
tors. ...  In  this  eventful  period  also  began  to  be 
defined,  in  the  person  and  growing  efficiency  of 
Robert  R.  McBurney,  the  office  and  work  of  the 
executive  employed  officer  of  the  Association.  No 
such  personal  factor  had  been  developed  during 
the  first  period.  ...  In  1866  there  met  at  Albany 
the  eleventh  International  Convention.  It  has  been 
correctly  termed  'the  convention  of  new  depart- 
tures.'  These  were  accomplished  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  delegates  from  New  York  City.  The 
Convention's  executive  agent,  from  its  appointment 
at  Buffalo  had  been  known  by  several  names  .  .  . 
LIn  1879  it  was  officially  designated  as  The  Inter- 
national Committee.]  Previous  to  1866,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  it  had  been  itinerant,  the  sev- 
eral successive  Central  Committees  having  been 
in  turn  located  in  six  different  cities  outside  of 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  Albany  Convention  conserva- 
tively established  the  Committee  for  three  years 
(1866-69)  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  This  appoint- 
ment proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  committee 
which,  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  has  continued 
in  office  ever  since.  During  its  first  triennial  pe- 
riod it  consisted  of  five  members — all  resident  in 
New  York  City^with  a  corresponding  member,  as 
had  been  true  of  its  predecessors  since  1863  in 
each  state  and  province.  .  .  .  [At  the  Geneva 
World  conference,  1878,  such  an  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  World  conference  was  proposed  and 
formed]  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  of 
the  countries  represented  .  .  .  [and  taking  the 
name  of]  Central  International  Committee  (later 
termed  the  'World's  Committee').  It  had  enough 
members  from  Geneva  and  its  neighborhood  to 
constitute  there  a  working  quorum.  Geneva  was 
chosen  as  headquarters." — Ibid.,  pp.  79,  82,  84,  90. 

1867-1890.  —  Further  development  of  work 
among  colored  men  and  boys. — "An  Association 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  February, 
1867,  which  sent  the  first  colored  delegate  to  an 
International  Convention  that  year  at  Montreal 
where  it  was  voted  to  'promote  the  formation  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  among  col- 
ored brethren  throughout  the  United  States  and 
British  Provinces.'  .  .  .  [In  1890]  the  International 
Committee  placed  in  the  field  its  first  colored  sec- 
retary. .  .  .  The  [colored]  Associations  are  usually 
affiliated  as  branches  of  the  white  Associations  in 
the  larger  cities  where  they  are  located." — Ibid.,  pp. 
226-227. 

1868-1910. — Organization  of  railroad  depart- 
ment.— Expansion. — Work  among  men  in  other 
industries. — Work  for  immigrants. — "The  Detroit 
Convention  of  1868  authorized  the  employment  of 
a  man  to  undertake  religious  work  among  the 
large  numbers  of  men  then  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Robert  Wei- 
densall  was  the  man  selected.  .  .  .  But  the  first  or- 
ganization of  railroad  men  into  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  begun  at  Cleveland  in 
1872.     For  some  time  religious  meetings  had  been 


conducted  by  the  Christian  railroad  men,  assisted 
by  members  of  the  City  Association  and  some  of 
the  local  pastors.  As  a  result  of  this  interest  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  railroad  officials  and  the 
Cleveland  Association,  a  room  in  the  depot  was 
set  aside  and  fitted  up  as  a  resort  for  railroad  men, 
and  as  a  place  for  holding  their  meetings.  This  work 
was  [at  first]  .  .  .  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Association.  .  .  .  Railroad  work 
has  .  .  .  been  undertaken  in  India,  Japan  and 
Korea.  Beginning  with  the  first  conference  of 
Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  held 
in  Cleveland  in  1877,  these  gatherings  have  con- 
tinued at  intervals  of  several  years.  .  .  .  What  was 
being  accomplished  among  the  railroad  employees, 
attracted  the  attention  of  members  and  friends  of 
other  industrial  classes,  and  led  to  such  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  this  form  of  work  into  the  industrial 
world,  that  in  1903  an  Industrial  Department  of 
the  International  Committee  was  organized,  and 
an  industrial  secretary  appointed.  In  1907  the 
scope  of  this  work  among  industrial  classes  was 
enlarged,  and  while  continuing  to  promote  special 
Associations  in  particular  industries,  principal  at- 
tention was  given  by  the  International  Committee 
to  stimulating  existing  city  Associations  to  do  more 
for,  and  among  industrial  workers.  This  soon  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  (more  than  100  per  cent)  in 
the  industrial  membership  of  the  North  American 
Associations.  A  marked  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  City  Associations  outside  of  the  Association 
building  has  resulted.  Special  effort  for  immigrant 
non-English  speaking  men,  led  to  the  organization 
of  five  distinct  hnes  of  activity  in  behalf  of  com- 
ing Americans:  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  in 
Europe ;  in  the  steerage  on  shipboard ;  at  the  ports 
of  entry;  in  transit  to  destination;  at  destination. 
A  European  port  secretary  was  appointed  Janu- 
ary X,  1 910,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  World's 
Committee  was  heartily  given." — Ibid.,  pp.  207, 
2x5-216. 

1869-1875. — Development  of  new  activities. — 
Organization  of  boys'  department. — Rural  work. 
— American  Indian  work. — The  first  separate 
boy's  department  was  organized  in  1869  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  other  cities 
soon  followed.  Rural  work  leading  to  county  or- 
ganization was  first  accomplished  in  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Young  men  of  Sioux  Indian  stock  or- 
ganized the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion among  their  race  in  April,  1875.  By  191 1 
there  were  seventy-seven  Indian  associations  with 
a  membership  of  over  x,ooo. 

1885-1890.  —  Training  schools  established. — 
Summer  schools  and  conferences. — "In  1885  the 
Training  School  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
founded  by  Rev.  David  Allen  Read  as  a  depart- 
ment of  'The  School  for  Christian  Workers,'  a 
school  established  to  train  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendents and  other  church  workers.  Jacob  T. 
Bowne,  then  in  charge  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee's Secretarial  Bureau,  resigned  to  become  sec- 
retarial instructor  in  the  .Association  dcparamcnt 
of  this  school.  Instruction  in  the  physical  depart- 
ment was  given  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Guiick,  who  ad- 
ministered it  for  twelve  years  without  severing  his 
connection  with  the  International  Committee. 
Oliver  C.  Morse,  a  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Committee,  resigned  to  become  an  instructor 
and  also  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
school.  Under  these  three  officers,  the  school  was 
developed  during  its  first  fifteen  formative  years. 
From  the  beginning  the  number  of  students  in  the 
physical  department  (under  Dr.  Luther  H.  Guiick] 
was  so  large,  that  the  emphasis  by  the  school  was 
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upon  adequately  equipped  men  for  this  important 
branch  of  Association  work.  ...  In  1890  the  As- 
sociation department  of  the  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  peacefully  severed  its  connection  with 
that  school,  and  became  a  separate  institution, 
located  on  property  of  its  own  in  Springfield,  and 
occupied  wholly  with  the  training  of  Association 
employed  officers.  Under  the  succeeding  adminis- 
trations .  .  .  the  equipment  of  the  school  in  in- 
structors and  in  buildings  upon  its  campus  has 
steadily  increased,  with  continued  first  emphasis 
on  the  physical  department.  The  school  is  now 
known  as  the  'International  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  College.'  A  similar  training  school  now 
known  as  'The  Institute  and  Training  School  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations'  was  opened 
in  Chicago  in  the  Association  building  of  that  city 
in  the  year  1890.  It  was  an  addition  to  an  earlier 
undertaking — 'The  Western  Secretarial  Institute'  .  .  . 
begun  in  1834.  .  .  .  Several  well  located  Summer 
schools  have  been  estabhshed  during  recent  years. 
.  .  .  Educational  work  and  its  benefits  realized 
at  Lake  Geneva  and  later  at  Silver  Bay  led  to  the 
beginning  of  similar  and  very  promising  undertak- 
ings in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  .  .  .  Uniform- 
ity in  courses  of  study  of  all  these  kindred  training 
agencies  has  been  promoted.  ...  A  strong  rein- 
forcement of  .  .  .  needed  supervision  was  secured 
by  the  International  and  State  secretaries  in  the 
student  summer  conferences.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Northfield  Student  Conference  [dating  from 
1886].  .  .  .  The  Northfield  student  conference  has 
met  every  summer  since  1886  and  has  become  the 
parent  of  .  .  .  similar  conferences  .  .  .  [on  this 
and]  other  continents." — R.  C.  Morse,  History  of 
North  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, pp.  157-158,  160-161,  189-191. — See  also  be- 
low:  1919-1923. 

1912. — Statistics. — Growth  of  associations  be- 
fore the  World  War. — The  world-wide  develop- 
ment of  the  association  idea  is  illustrated  by  the 
facts  and  figures  below: 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine. — In  1912  there 
were  twenty-eight  associations  with  1,049  mem- 
bers. 

Australasia. — Associations  were  formed  at  Sid- 
ney, New  South  Wales  in  1853  and  Auckland,  New 
Zealand  in  1855.  In  1912  there  were  nineteen  as- 
sociations in  cities,  four  in  country  districts,  and 
10,500  members. 

Belgium. — Work  had  begun  in  Belgium  in  1853. 
In  1912  there  were  thirty-four  associations  with 
1,404  members. 

China  and  Korea. — In  1912,  102  associations 
had  10,400  members. 

Denmark. — The  Danish  associations,  begun  at 
Copenhagen  in  1879,  in  1912  numbered  325,  with 
13,400  members. 

Finland. — Work  was  begun  in  1889.  In  1912 
there  were  136  associations  with  3,875  members. 

France. — Work  was  begun  in  1855.  In  1912, 
there  were  151  associations  with  6,000  members. 

Germany. — In  1912  there  were  2,290  associa- 
tions with  128,000  members. 

Great  Britain. — Throughout  the  United  King- 
dom in  1 91 2  there  were  1,225  associations  with 
150,000  members. 

India,  Ceylon,  Burma. — In  1912  there  were  158 
associations  with  11,430  members. 

Italy. — Association  work  was  begun  in  1850  and 
1853.  In  191 2  28  associations  reported  a  mem- 
bership of  900. 

Japan. — There     are     seventy-two     associations, 
7,614  members. 
Norway. — In   Norway,  beginning    in    1868,   the 


associations  in  191 2  numbered  527  with  17,093 
members. 

Persia. — In  1912  there  was  one  association  with 
25  members. 

Portugal. — There  are  19  associations,  765  mem- 
bers. 

Russia. — German  Lutheran  Associations  were 
organized  in  Russia  in  1868  and  after.  In  1912 
there  were  13,  with  2,012  members.  Other  organi- 
zations, not  attached  to  the  World's  Alliance,  had 
been  in  operation  since  1899. 

South  Africa. — A  beginning  was  made  at  Cape 
Town  in  1865.  In  1912  there  were  in  South 
Africa   8   associations   with   9,077    members. 

Spain. — Work  has  been  carried  on  since  1871;  6 
associations  in  1912  reported  115  members. 

Sweden. — Work  was  begun  in  1852,  and  a  Na- 
tional Federation  formed  in  1877.  In  1912  there 
were   113   associations  with   over    10,000   members. 

Switzerland. — The  National  Swiss  Alliance,  or- 
ganized in  1896,  in  1908  included  502  associations 
with  9,550  members. 


WORLD  WAR  ACTIVITIES 

1914. — Condition  of  the  association  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  War. — When  the  World 
War  broke  out  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  "a  world-wide 
organization  of  more  than  1,200,000  young  men 
in  all  nations  .  .  .  [with]  self-governing,  indepen- 
dent Associations  in  twenty-eight  countries.  As  a 
permanent  organization  with  a  chain  of  Association 
buildings  ready  for  immediate  service  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  it  was  the  first  to  enter  the  War 
in  1914.  The  active  force  and  service  of  the  whole 
organization  were  placed  behind  the  governments 
and  armies  throughout  the  World  War.  ...  At  the 
time  of  America's  entrance  into  the  War  the  fully 
organized  Associations  of  the  Y  in  North  America 
numbered  2087  (United  States  1986)  with  5188 
employed  officers,  and  a  reported  membership  of 
720,478.  The  total  value  of  the  property  and 
funds  paid  in  was  $110,600,634.  The  Associations 
and  memberships  were  divided  as  follows:  City  As- 
sociations 699,  membership  516,336;  County  Asso- 
ciations 19s,  membership  18,587;  Railroad  Associa- 
tions 23s,  membership  107,870;  Student  Associations 
(exclusive  of  Colored  and  Indian  schools)  680,  mem- 
bership 57,515;  Army  and  Navy  Associations  27; 
Colored  Men's  Associations  140,  membership  14,- 
829;  other  Associations  (Community,  Indian,  etc.) 
Ill,  all  of  these  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
alone." — Summary  of  World  War  work  of  Ameri- 
can   Y.M.C.A.,  p.  3- 

1914. — First  social  welfare  organization  in 
World  War. — Hut  service. — "At  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  the  British  and  Canadian,  the  Aus- 
tralian, New  Zealand,  South  African  and  Indian 
YM:'CA's  joined  the  colors — the  first  welfare 
organizations  as  distinguished  from  the  great  reUef 
groups.  Within  two  weeks  250  centers  were  opened 
in  Great  Britain.  Before  America  entered  the  War 
there  were  over  1500  centers  in  full  swing.  It  was 
this  experience  that  established  the  hut  type  of 
service  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  the  general 
features  that  have  proved  so  valuable  under  so 
many  varying  conditions.  This  work  reached  out- 
side the  British  Isles  and  Canada  to  Egypt,  the 
Dardanelles,  Malta,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  India, 
Mesopotamia,  E)ast  and  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Throughout  the  British  Empire  more  than 
150  American  secretaries  worked  with  the  British 
Y.  It  was  in  India  that  an  American  secretary, 
Edward  Clark  Carter,  National  Secretary  for  In- 
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dia  (who  later  became  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
A  E  F-Y  M  C  A  in  France)  began  his  war  work. 
The  Indian  Y  M  C  A  accompanied  the  troops 
from  India  to  a  dozen  fronts  on  three  continents 
and  opened  a  chain  of  huts  in  India  itself.  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott,  in  1914  (nearly  three  years  before 
America  entered  the  struggle),  embarked  for  war- 
stricken  Europe,  as  General  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  North  America,  General 
Secretary  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion, and  American  member  of  the  World's  Com- 
mittee. His  purpose  was  to  stimulate  welfare  work 
for  the  soldiers  in  all  countries.  The  assurances 
which  he  gave  of  American  support  in  both  men 
and  money  resulted  in  immediate  extension  of 
activities.  Work  was  begun  with  the  French  and 
Russian  soldiers,  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Armies  and  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  later  with 
the  Italian  Army.  The  American  Y  supplied  men 
and  money  for  work  with  the  Roumanian  Army 
under  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Roumania.  Dr. 
Mott's  observations  in  Germany  (Autumn  of  1914) 
resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Prisoners  of 
War  work,  ...  a  great  humane  achievement  in  the 
prison  camps  of  all  the  warring  countries.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  before  America  entered  the 
War  this  work  by  Americans  in  the  various  armies, 
and  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  was  constantly 
enlarged  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  provided 
for  it  in  America.  Dr.  Mott  made  extended  trips 
of  inspection  each  year." — Ibid.,  p.  4. — See  also 
Recreation:  1914-1918;  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  IX.  War  relief:  c. 

1914-1919. — Work  among  prisoners  of  war. — 
Interned  civilians. — "With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  Overseas  Department  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  began  its  operations  in  con- 
nection with  the  combatant  nations,  both  with  the 
Central  Powers  and  with  the  Allies.  The  first 
work  undertaken  was  with  the  prisoners.  The  con- 
dition of  these  men,  especially  with  the  Central 
Powers,  was  deplorable.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  British  civiHans  interned  at  the  race 
course  of  Ruhleben,  in  the  outskirts  of  Berlin.  The 
men  were  housed  in  the  stables,  six  of  them  to  a 
box  stall,  where  they  were  bitterly  cold  in  Winter. 
They  had  no  means  of  exercising  either  their  minds 
or  their  bodies.  The  association  .  .  .  [ministered 
to  their  needs  and  to  those  of]  the  British,  French, 
Serbian,  Russian,  and  other  combatant  prisoners 
in  the  prison  camps,  in  mines,  and  in  working 
parties.  These  men  were  ceaselessly  visited,  when- 
ever it  was  permitted,  by  the  Y  agents,  who  did 
what  they  could  to  help  them  .  .  .  by  .  .  books 
.  .  .  cinema  shows  .  .  .  music  .  .  .  religious  services 
.  .  .  [andj  communicating  with  their  relatives.  .  .  . 
At  the  time  this  country  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many there  were  twenty-nine  men  working  in  the 
prison  camps  there  and  in  Austria  and  in  Bulgaria, 
and  work  was  just  beginning  in  those  in  Turkey. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  work 
did  not  stop.  All  the  Americans  but  one — who 
was  left  in  charge  in  Berlin,  by  permission  of  the 
German  authorities — had  to  be  withdrawn,  but 
their  places  were  taken  by  neutrals — Dutch,  Swiss, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian.  There  was  more 
need  for  it  than  ever,  for  conditions  in  the  camps 
grew  steadily  worse,  and  now  it  had  a  more  per- 
sonal interest,  for  our  own  boys  were  beginning 
to  be  brought  in.  .  .  .  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary 
in  Berlin  .  .  .  induced  the  German  authorities  to 
concentrate  them  so  far  as  could  be  done  in  a 
single  camp,  and  .  .  .  when  he  found  them  living 
in  unhealthy  dugouts  at  that  camp — Tuchel — got 
them  removed  to  a  healthier  one  at  Rastatt.    He 


built  a  hut  for  them,  provided  them  with  all  those 
articles  .  .  .  which  helped  to  make  their  lives  en- 
durable, and  he  got  through  for  them  their  first 
parcels  of  food.  The  fate  of  the  Italian,  Russian, 
and  Serbian  prisoners  was  hardest  of  all.  The 
prisoners'  rations  were  barely  sufficient  to  support 
life,  certainly  not  sufficient  to  maintain  strength 
with  which  to  ward  off  disease.  The  English, 
French  and  American  prisoners  were,  in  some 
measure  supported  from  home,  but  Serbia  had  been 
devastated,  and  after  the  revolution  help  from 
Russia  was  much  diminished,  while  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to  get  food  to  the  Italians.  The 
prisoners  of  these  nationalities  died  like  flies.  What 
aid  the  Y  could  give  it  did,  and  it  acted  as  in- 
termediary for  the  Red  Cross.  It  also  purchased, 
with  funds  furnished  it  by  the  relatives  of  Italian 
prisoners,  food  parcels  in  Denmark  and  other 
neutral  countries,  and  got  them  through  to  the 
starving  prisoners,  though  this  was  no  part  of  its 
original  plan.  ...  [A  similar  work  was  carried  on] 
in  France  and  England,  Italy  and  Russia  for  the 
German  and  Austrian  prisoners  there.  .  .  .  The  as- 
sociation also  maintained  a  service  in  Switzerland. 
It  had  a  number  of  huts  for  the  benefit  of  allied 
interned  officers  and  soldiers  there.  Some  of  these 
were  at  famous  health  resorts,  for  the  men  who 
were  suffering  incipient  tuberculosis  or  were  other- 
wise physically  broken  down.  The  Y  maintained 
a  bureau  at  Berne,  which  was  in  active  communi- 
cation with  our  boys  who  were  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria.  This  bureau  kept  them  in  touch 
with  their  friends,  and  got  through  to  them  sport- 
ing goods,  footballs,  baseball  gear  and  the  like, 
and  did  whatever  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  their 
condition." — F.  H.  Potter,  War  work  of  tite  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  {New  York  Times  Current  History,  Mar., 
1919,  pp.  478-480). — ^See  also  World  War:  Mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary  servies:  IX.  War  rehef:  a;  b. 
,  1914-1919.— Work  in  France  and  Italy.— "Foy- 
ers du  Soldat." — Italy. — "Before  the  war  there 
were  in  existence  in  the  large  garrison  towns  in 
France,  like  Vincennes,  small  soldiers'  clubs  with 
the  title  'Foyers  du  Soldat,'  (the  home  of  the  sol- 
dier), where  they  could  read  and  write  and  have 
quiet,  and  which  were  free  from  any  religious 
influence.  After  the  declaration  of  war  M.  Em- 
manuel Sautter,  a  Parisian  interested  in  soldiers, 
borrowed  the  title,  to  which  nobody  laid  claim, 
and  established  two  of  these  huts  back  of  the  front 
hnes  in  the  French  Army  with  money  placed  at 
his  disposal  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Mott.  The 
work  was  shortly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  proceeded  to  finance  it.  .  .  . 
During  the  winter  of  1916-17  the  work,  which 
was  increasingly  financed  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  part  manned  by  them,  grew  to 
more  than  sixty  foyers.  By  this  time  the  French 
Army  recognized  fully  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  during  the  Summer  of  1917  it  applied  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  country  to  increase  it  indefi- 
nitely. It  urged  the  association  to  create  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  new  foyers  to  bring  the 
number  to  more  than  1,450.  To  procure  the  num- 
ber of  workers,  French  or  American,  necessary  to 
open  all  these  foyers  was  impossible,  but  1,100 
or  more  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice.  The  one-thousandth  foyer  opened  was  • 
in  the  Verdun  fortress.  The  work  of  the  associa- 
tion in  these  foyers  brought  it  in  contact  with 
men  from  all  over  the  world.  It  actually  carried 
on  work  for  Chinese,  Annamites,  Senegalese,  Mal- 
gaches,  (from  Madagascar,)  Moroccans,  Algerians, 
Portuguese,  Poles,  Italians,  Russians,  and  a  host  of 
Africans  from  the  interior  of  that  continent.  .  ,  . 
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The  work  of  the  foyers  was  carried  up  to  the 
very  front  trenches.  .  .  .  Another  work  in  which 
the  association  directors  were  found  valuable  was 
that  of  training  the  French  in  American  outdoor 
sports.  The  French  recognized  the  value  of  the 
physical  training  in  our  games  and  are  still  de- 
veloping an  American  sports  program  for  the 
poilus.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities  for  the  Italian 
Army  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  for  the 
French.  When  the  Y  work  began  in  Italy  in  igi? 
there  were  some  150  'Case  del  Soldato,'  which 
correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  Foyers  du 
Soldat.  These  were  under  the  direction  of  Don 
Giovanni  Menozzi,  Head  Catholic  Chaplain  of  the 
Italian  Army.  They  carried  on  a  general  welfare 
work  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  association's  offer 
of  cooperation  in  the  work  was  cordially  welcomed. 
Several  Italians  undertook  to  work  out  the  details, 
among  them  Prince  Borghese  and  Father  Genocchi. 
...  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were  some 
275  men  w^orking  in  the  camps  and  in  huts  in 
cities.  .  .  .  Athletic  sports  were  introduced  by  the 
directors  .  .  .  [and]  such  of  the  association  work- 
ers as  spoke  Italian  fluently  enough  .  .  .  [went] 
about  the  country  .  .  .  delivering  speeches  to  the 
civilians  in  order  to  keep  up  their  morale.  .  .  . 
During  the  great  Piave  offensive,  which  ended  with 
the  complete  rout  of  the  Austrians,  the  Y  directors 
were  under  fire  .  .  .  and  accompanied  the  units  to 
which  they  were  attached  throughout  the  advance. 
.  .  .  Out  of  thirty-three  association  men  working 
on  that  front,  thirty  were  decorated  with  the 
Italian    War    Cross." — Ibid.,    pp.   480-481. 

1915-1919. — In  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. — British 
forces  in  Mesopotamia. — "There  were  at  one  time 
more  than  200  garrisons  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  the 
task  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  make  life  bearable  in 
them.  .  .  .  Conditions  in  the  Sudan  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  are  even  worse  for  Euro- 
peans because  of  the  climate.  .  .  .  The  standard  of 
morality  is  so  low  in  these  towns  and  cities  of 
Egypt  where  East  meets  West,  and  the  worst  of 
both  is  combined,  that  there  .  .  .  [was]  a  crying 
need  for  a  decent  place  for  white  men  to  go. 
The  Y  huts  .  .  .  [supplied]  that  need.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
vance of  the  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia  was 
accompanied  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  first  the  English 
organization,  and  then,  when  this  country  went 
into  the  war,  by  a  certain  number  of  American 
workers,  who  served  under  the  British  Red  Tri- 
angle. .  .  .  There  were  eighty  association  men  work- 
ing for  British  and  Indian  troops  from  Basra  to  the 
front  line,  and  three  days  after  the  capture  of 
Bagdad  the  association  was  at  work  in  that  city." 
—Ibid.,  pp.  482-483. 

1916-1917. —  Entrance  of  American  "Y"  into 
World  War. — Preparation  by  Mexican  border 
service. — Basis  of  "Y's"  cooperation  with  Amer- 
ican government. — Before  the  American  Associa- 
tion followed  the  Expeditionary  Forces  into  the 
World  War,  many  of  its  men  were  receiving  pre- 
liminary war  service  training  in  this  country.  "The 
crisis  on  the  Mexican  border  (1916)  forced  the 
American  Government  to  mobilize  150,000  troops 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  largest  num- 
ber of  American  soldiers  on  the  field  under  one 
command  in  half  a  century.  The  American  Y 
entered  immediately  into  this  service;  during  nine 
months  it  assigned  374  secretaries  to  duties  in  the 
Army  along  the  border,  providing  42  buildings  and 
6  big  tents  with  an  extensive  traveling  equipment. 
This  crisis  proved  to  be  the  training  stage  whereby 
America  produced  a  modern  army.  When  Amer- 
ica entered  the  World  War  (.\pril  6,  1917),  the 
American   Y  M   C   A  offered  its  services  to   the 


Government  of  the  United  States — again  the  first 
of  the  civil  or  social  welfare  organizations.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Wilson,  and  a  few  days  later  had  an  extended  in- 
terview with  him  and  came  to  an  agreement  as  10 
Y  M  C  A  cooperation.  .  .  .  Secretary  Baker  and 
Secretary  Daniels  accepted  the  offer  .  .  .  and  ex- 
tended every  courtesy  and  facility  in  their  power. 
The  acceptance  of  this  service,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  based  on  achieved  results  not  only  with 
the  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  United 
States  but  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  a  dozen 
nations  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions." — 
Summary  of  World  War  work  of  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  p.  5. 

1917. — In  Russia. — Workers  scattered  by  over- 
throw of  Kerensky  government. — "There  was 
active  work  in  the  prison  camps  in  Ru'^sia  at 
the  time  of  the  first  revolution,  and  th.i  work 
continued  through  the  Kerensky  regime.  During 
the  latter  period,  as  the  United  States  had  gone 
into  the  war,  a  beginning  was  made  also  in  doing 
for  the  Russian  soldier  what  was  done  for  the 
Frenchman  in  the  Foyers  and  for  the  Italian  in 
the  Case  del  Soldato.  Permission  was  obtained 
from  the  Kerensky  Government  to  establish  huts 
at  the  front.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  new  men  sent 
from  this  country  arrived  about  the  time  the 
Kerensky  Government  was  overthrown  and  the 
Bolsheviki  came  into  power.  ...  As  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  Russian  Army's  continuing  in 
the  war,  a  few  of  the  Secretaries  returned  in  order 
to  work  on  other  fronts;  but  the  great  majority 
preferred  to  stay  and  help  the  Russian  people.  .  .  . 
These  men  were  scattered  all  over  European  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia,  from  Petrograd  to  Vladisvostok, 
from  Archangel  to  Tiflis.  They  composed  a  body 
more  numerous  than  our  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Corps,  Military  Mission,  Red  Cross,  and  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Information  combined." — F.  H.  Pot- 
ter, War  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (New  York 
Times  Current  History,  Mar.,  1919,  p.  483). 

1917-1919. — Organization  of  war  work  council. 
— Work  for  soldiers  in  America. — Work  in  stu- 
dent camps. — Work  in  Philippines  and  other 
American  possessions. — Organization  in  war  in- 
dustries.— "A  conference  convened — -four  days  after 
the  Declaration  of  War — at  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  April  10,  1917.  It  included  representatives 
of  local,  state,  and  international  organizations. 
From  these  deliberations  came  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  International  Committee,  through  its 
Army  and  Navy  Department,  to  appoint  a  Na- 
tional War  Work  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  with  authority  to  organize  and  carry 
on  a  war  work  program  which  would  meet  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible  the  needs  of  the  nation's  de- 
fenders. The  International  Committee  met  at  once 
and  adopted  the  recommendation.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  War  Work  Council,  held 
in  New  York,  April  28,  1917,  there  was  read  an 
order,  signed  by  President  Wilson,  giving  official 
recognition  to  the  organization  as  a  valuable  ad- 
junct and  asset  to  the  Service  and  enjoining  offi- 
cers to  render  the  fullest  practicable  assistance  and 
cooperation.  .  .  .  The  service  of  the  Y  M  C  A  .  .  . 
began  with  the  soldier  at  his  home,  and  then  fol- 
lowed him  ...  to  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
world.  City,  Railroad,  and  Industrial  Associations, 
wherever  possible,  offered  their  full  membership 
privileges  without  charge  to  men  in  the  service 
and  during  the  demobilization  period,  with  prac- 
tical unanimity,  they  gave  all  discharged  service 
men     a     complimentary     membership     for     three 
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months.  ...  In  many  cities  the  Association  Em- 
ployment Department  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  capable  allies  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.  .  .  .  The  National  War  Work 
Council  granted  to  [the]  .  .  .  city  associations  for 
work  among  soldiers,  the  sum  of  $2,397404  be- 
tween April  26,  1917,  and  December  31,  1919. 
From  April  26,  1917,  to  October  31,  1919,  over 
$4,800,000  was  spent  on  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Y  M  C  A  service  buildings  in  American 
Training  Camps;  over  $1,400,000  in  educational 
literature,  lectures,  French  instruction,  and  library 
service;  upward  of  $1,400,000  for  entertainment 
exclusive  of  the  motion  picture  exhibitions  on 
which  alone  was  spent  over  $3,000,000;  while  ath- 
letics cost  nearly  $1,800,000.  The  Y  forces  also 
handled  280,000,000  pieces  of  mail  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Over  $39,000,000  was  spent  in  the 
work  in  the  United  States  and  the  Insular  Posses- 
sions up  to  December  31,  1919.  About  12,000  sec-  • 
retaries  served  in  the  home  camps.  [See  also 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiUary  services: 
XIV.  Cost  of  war:  b,  8.]  As  the  situation  on  the 
Mexican  Border  continued  throughout  the  War 
.  .  .  the  previously  established  service  was  main- 
tained in  25  buildings  and  70  outposts  stretched 
out  over  a  line  of  3500  miles  long.  The  travehng 
motion  picture  equipment  especially  was  of  great 
service  to  small  detachments  in  lonely  situations. 
In  1918,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in- 
augurated a  radical  departure  in  military  training 
by  taking  over  practically  all  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  establishing  therein  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps.  .  .  .  When  the  col- 
leges become  thus  militarized,  an  organization  was 
immediately  set  up  by  the  Y  and  service  was 
introduced  into  each  of  these  great  student  camps. 
The  coming  of  the  Armistice  ended  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  after  it  had  existed  only  a 
few  months,  but  during  that  period  the  Y  had 
spent  over  $560,000  in  the  various  institutions.  .  .  . 
In  the  Tomas  Claudio  Camp  ...  [in  the  Philip- 
pines] in  October,  1918,  the  Y  M  C  A  opened 
buildings  operated  by  seven  secretaries.  A  success- 
ful work  along  standard  Unes  was  promoted  until 
the  camp  was  closed  in  February,  1919.  ...  In 
Porto  Rico,  as  the  training  camps  expanded  the 
Y  force  was  increased  until  30  secretaries  served 
the  soldiers  in  three  camps.  ...  In  the  Canal  Zone 
work  similar  to  that  in  the  Home  Camps  was 
carried  on  in  nine  posts,  and  two  large  service  clubs 
or  Army  and  Navy  Y  M  C  A's  were  operated  in 
Balboa  and  Cristobal.  An  effective  service  was 
rendered  the  many  small  scattered  posts  of  Marines 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  whom  recreational  material 
was  provided  and  motion  picture  films  were  fur- 
nished. .  .  .  Previous  to  the  War  the  Y  M  C  A 
had  carried  on  an  extensive  work  in  industrial 
plants  over  the  whole  country,  and  attention  was 
early  given  to  the  many  war  needs  of  this  group  of 
men.  Industrial  Y  work  was  organized  in  five 
navy  yards,  five  arsenals,  thirty-four  shipyards, 
fourteen  Government  owned  or  controlled  shell- 
loading  chemical  powder  plants.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  spruce  belt  there  were  about  120,000 
woodsmen  and  30,000  soldiers  gathered  in  about 
300  camps.  These"  were  served  through  work  es- 
tablished at  six  different  points.  One  hundred  and 
six  special  industrial  secretaries  were  placed  on 
the  staffs  of  60  state  and  local  Associations  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  activities  in  hundreds  of 
munition  plants.  These  secretaries  were  assisted 
by  a  large  force  including  both  volunteer  and 
employed  service.  Thirty-four  buildings  were 
erected  for  Association   purposes,  costing   $1,250,- 


000 ;  twenty-seven  were  erected  at  Government  ex- 
pense, representing  an  investment  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  remaining  seven  were  erected  by 
the  National  War  Work  Council  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $250,000.  Over  300  Y  secretaries  were 
engaged  in  work  in  the  war  industries.  Slightly 
over  half  of  this  number  were  financed  entirely  at 
Government  expense.  ...  At  48  different  points 
the  special  work  has  been  made  permanent.  The 
National  War  Work  Council  expenditure  for  wel- 
fare work,  among  American  Industries  during  the 
War  was  practically  $750,000." — Summary  of 
World  War  work  of  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  pp. 
5-7,  lo-ii,  14-15. — See  also  World  War:  MisceU 
laneous  auxihary   services:    IX.  War  rehef:    c. 

1917-1919.— Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Origin  during 
Spanish-American  War. — Work  in  World  War. 
— "The  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  .  .  .  had  been  called 
into  existence  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Large  Association  buildings  had  been  erected  at 
American  naval  stations — Boston,  Newport,  Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  San  Francisco,  and 
Honolulu — to  serve  as  their  'home  ashore'  for 
men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  providing 
lodging,  refreshment  and  entertainment,  reading 
and  writing  rooms,  educational  classes,  Bible  classes, 
and  religious  meetings.  Thus  a  solid  basis  was 
formed  for  the  organization  which  the  Y  built  up 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War. 
.  .  .  After  war  was  declared  new  naval  bases  and 
training  stations  sprang  up  along  the  coasts  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice  482  secretaries  were  serving  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  at  49  centers  in  131  Units. 
At  home  such  huts  as  that  at  Newport  News  and 
the  Hudson  Hut  in  Hoboken  welcomed  the  men 
of  the  Navy.  The  Y  also  shipped  recreational  sup- 
plies and  films  to  31  small  Navy  units  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  men  were  served  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings in  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Olangapo,  Cavite, 
Shanghai,  and  Hankow.  .  .  .  The  educational 
courses  and  classes  in  the  Navy  were  highly  de- 
veloped activities." — Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

1917-1919. — Post  exchanges. — Under  military 
orders. — Taking  over  army's  canteen  in  France. 
— "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  addition  to  its  free  service 
requiring  expenditures  of  $129,082,900  to  American 
and  Allied  Armies  and  Navies  in  the  World  War, 
took  the  burden  of  the  Post  E.xchanges  and  Can- 
teens off  the  shoulders  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  and  operated  at  estimated  cost  for  the 
soldiers  a  chain  averaging  for  several  months  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  Y  work  1500  retail  stores 
with  a  gross  business  amounting  to  over  $50,000,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  Government  .  .  .  ruled  that  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  freight  carried  on  transports  and  French  rail- 
ways was  at  Government  expense.  This  ruling 
was  not  officially  conveyed  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
until  May  5,  1019,  so  that  through  practically  the 
entire  period  of  operations,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
obliged  to  maintain  reserves  to  meet  this  change. 
By  the  release  from  this  liability  a  surplus  of 
$500,000  on  Post  Exchange  account  was  created, 
and  this,  by  a  vote  of  the  National  War  Work 
Council,  was  presented  as  a  gift  to  the  American 
Legion.  .  .  .  The  Post  Exchanges  in  peace  time 
and  in  former  wars  were  operated  by  the  various 
military  units,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  soldiers 
to  purchase  conveniently  minor  articles  of  neces- 
sity or  luxury  not  furnished  as  rations  or  equip- 
ment. The  labor  involved  was  performed  by  sol- 
diers detailed  for  that  duty.  In  France  .  .  .  owing 
to  the  inadvisability  of  sparing  soldiers  from  ac- 
tive military  duties,  General  Pershing  was  opposed 
to  their  establishment  in  the  usual  way,  if  it  could 
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be  avoided.  .  .  .  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  agreed  with 
General  Pershing  to  undertalie  this  great  task.  .  .  , 
General  Pershing  issued  General  Order  No.  33, 
September  6,  1917,  governing  the  operations  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Post  Exchanges.  Record  is  hereby 
made  of  this  order:  '1,11.  i.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  granted  authority  to  establish  exchanges  for 
the  American  troops  in  France  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  these  Headquarters  and  under  such  con- 
trol by  commanding  officers  as  will  insure  no  inter- 
ference with  military  operations  and  discipline. 
2.  These  exchanges  will  be  operated,  in  so  far 
«s  the  same  are  applicable  to  them,  along  the  lines 
of  post  exchanges,  whose  places  they  are  intended 
to  fill,  in  order  that  officers  and  enlisted  men  may 
not  be  taken  away  for  that  purpose  from  their 
paramount  military  functions  of  training  and  fight- 
ing. 3.  Commanding  officers  will  therefore  pro- 
hibit the  maintenance  of  any  Army  exchanges  in 
commands  in  which  exchanges  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  4.  The  establishment 
of  these  exchanges  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
areas  more  remote  from  active  operations,  but  it 
is  particularly  desirable  that  they  should  be  pushed 
as  far  to  the  front  as  military  operations  will  per- 
mit in  order  that  such  comforts  and  conveniences 
as  they  afford  may  reach  the  soldiers  in  the  more 
advanced  positions  where  they  are  most  needed. 
5.  Commanding  officers  are  enjoined  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  the  Association's  officers  in  this  work. 
They  will  arrange  suitable  locations  according  to 
circumstances  for  the  establishment  of  these  ex- 
changes, and  accord  such  consideration  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  engaged  in  this  work  and 
insure  such  facilities  to  them  as  would  be  en- 
joyed by  those  operating  post  exchanges  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  to  the  end  that  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  this  undertaking  may  be  duly  accom- 
plished.' " — Ibid.,  pp.  162-163. 


POST-WAR  ACTIVITIES 

1919-1923. — Reorganization  of  North  Ameri- 
can Association's  International  Committee. — 
Personnel  and  training  for  association  work. — 
Industrial  policy. — Value  of  North  American 
Association's  property. — Reconstruction  service. 
— Extension  work. — "The  Detroit  Convention, 
November,  1919,  instructed  the  International  Com- 
mittee to  restudy  the  internal  organization  of  its 
work.  April  8,  1920,  after  months  of  study,  the 
following  plan  of  reorganization  was  adopted.  It 
calls  for  the  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  under  Three  Divisions  each 
to  be  headed  up  with  one  or  more  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretaries:  i.  Home  Division,  to  include  the 
service  of  the  following  departments:  City,  County 
Transportation,  Student,  Army  and  Navy,  Col- 
ored, Industrial,  Boys,  Physical,  Educational,  and 
Religious.  2.  Overseas  Division,  to  include  not  only 
the  work  heretofore  technically  known  as  Foreign 
Work,  but  also  the  present  Overseas  Work  in  Allied 
and  other  countries.  3.  General  Service  Division,  to 
include  such  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  as  concern  both  the  Home  and 
the  Overseas  Divisions — as  the  Treasurer'^  Office, 
the  Business  Bureau,  Personnel  (Secretarial)  Bur- 
eau, Building  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Records,  Asso- 
ciation Press,  and  Association  Men." — Statement 
on  reorganization  (Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Year  Book,  1920,  p.  16). 

"The  Commission  on  Personnel  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Association  of  Employed  officers  re- 


porting at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  in  June,  1921, 
reported  on  a  plan  of  'Certification'  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  and  which  has  as  its  objec- 
tive the  applying  of  higher  standards  for  admission 
into  the  Association  Brotherhood.  The  plan  seeks 
to  standardize  the  method  by  which  an  applicant 
should  enter  the  Association  work." — J.  J.  McKim, 
Vo-uni;  Men's  Christian  Association  (J.  J.  McKim, 
H.  H.  Tweedy,  H.  P.  Beach,  ed..  Christian  work  as 
a  vocation,  p.  28). — Following  the  general  training, 
special  graduate  training  may  be  taken  at  the  tech- 
nical Young  Men's  Christian  Association  colleges: 
The  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  (which  in 
1922-1923  had  412  students  under  the  presidency  of 
Lawrence  L.  Daggett,  D.D.)  ;  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  College,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
the  Southern  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Spe- 
cial Young  Men's  Christian  Association  courses  are 
now  being  given  at  Yale  University  and  at  the  uni- 
versities in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  The  courses  at 
these  institutions  are  designed  for  graduate  work. 
"The  industrial  policy  and  program  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  outlined  in  general 
terms  by  the  secretary  of  the  industrial  department 
of  the  International  Committee  in  1922.  'The  Asso- 
ciation is  related  to  the  whole  human  factor  in 
industry.  There  is  no  limitation  of  the  Associa- 
tion objective  to  any  special  group,  i.e.,  no  class 
objective.  .  .  .  The  Association  does  not  hesitate 
to  lay  industry  (both  employers  and  employees) 
under  tribute  for  financial  support  of  Association 
work.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  today  the 
employees  give  more  than  a  dollar  for  every  dollar 
contributed  by  employers  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  work.  Frequently,  however,  at  the  inception 
of  the  work  the  employers  bear  the  bulk  of  the 
cost.  .  .  .  While  no  work  is  undertaken  without  a 
trained  secretary,  yet  there  are  always  volunteer 
leaders  to  be  found  in  the  industry.  .  .  .  The  Asso- 
ciation is  always  a  local  institution  composed 
of  the  men  and  boys  of  the  community.  .  .  .  The 
support  from  employees  and  employers  should  be 
sufficient  [it  is  thought]  to  prevent  the  Association 
from  having  to  stress  the  revenue  features  over- 
much. Too  much  effort  to  make  the  Association 
self-supporting  would  result  in  harmful  commer- 
cialism. .  .  .  The  Association  .  .  .  operates  in  union 
and  non-union  fields  and  among  work  councils  and 
with  other  employee  representation  plans.  .  .  .  [It] 
emphasizes  the  agreements  between  employers  and 
employes.  ...  It  has  never  impeded  social  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  though  its  functions  have  not  been  legis- 
lative. .  .  .  The  International  Committee  provides 
a  staff  of  secretaries  who  help  local  and  state  As- 
sociations to  establish  and  maintain  (i)  The  full 
program  of  the  regular  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation among  industrial  workers  throughout 
the  entire  country.  ...  (2)  Special  work  by  in- 
dustries— i.e.  adapted  to  industrial  cities  and  towns, 
iron  and  steel  centers,  textile  mills,  mining  and 
lumber  camps,  etc  (3)  Immigration  and  Emigra- 
tion service  in  North  America  and  Europe.  (4) 
Enlisting  College  students  (especially  in  engineer- 
ing schools)  and  relating  them  in  first  hand  con- 
tact and  study  in  industry.  (5)  Industrial  Motion 
Picture  Bureau  and  other  bureau  service." — C.  R. 
Townson,  Indiistrial  program  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  {Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Sept., 
1922,  pp.  134-136). — The  North  American  Asso- 
ciation's property  in  1922  represented  roughly 
$150,000,000.  The  1922  Year  Book's  report  of 
work  up  to  April,  1922,  stated  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  American  workers  overseas  was  being  rap- 
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idly  reduced,  many  were  still  engaged  in  reconstruc- 
tion service  in  such  countries  as  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece,  Turkey,  Rumania  and  Italy.  Af- 
ter the  World  War  an  inter-racial  commission  was 
organized  to  work  in  the  South  for  a  better  ad- 
justment of  relations  between  negroes  and  whites. 
Early  in  1923  the  North  American  Association  had 
173  student  and  city  associations  for  colored  men 
with  119  colored  secretaries.  The  United  Y 
schools,  another  post-war  development  of  the 
regular  educational  classes  of  the  association, 
numbered  nearly  130,000  students  working  for 
certificates  and  degrees.  Scholarships  to  ex- 
service  men  and  correspondence  classes  formed  part 
of  the  program.  In  1922-1923  the  Student  Asso- 
ciations gave  $343,625  to  relief  work  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  for  destitute  stu- 
dents in  Europe.  Work  among  boys  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  has  recently  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. Besides  the  refugee  reconstruction  work 
under  the  International  Committee,  regular  exten- 
sion work  among  twenty-seven  different  nations 
and  colonies  in  the  world  is  carried  on.  The  In- 
ternational convention  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
November,  1922,  appointed  Alfred  E.  Marling  as 
Chairman,  John  R.  Mott  as  executive  secretary 
and  B.  H.  Fancher  as  treasurer. 

1920-1923.— Report  of  World's  Committee.— 
Condition  of  British  Association. — Official  figures 
of  the  World's  Committee  made  public  in  January, 
1920,  show  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  represented  in  8,789  centers,  of  which 
6,250  were  in  Europe,  32  in  Africa,  2,098  in  Amer- 
ica, 386  in  Asia  and  23  in  Australasia.  In  1923' the 
British  Association  reported  centers  in  all  parts  of 
London,  throughout  the  provinces,  the  empire  and 
forty-six  foreign  countries.  During  and  since  the 
World  War,  training  workshops-  were  maintained 
in  London,  Manchester  and  other  centers,  pioneer 
work  in  education  was  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  has  since  become  a  model  for  the  army  system 
of  education,  and  a  farm  colony  in  Dorset  for 
tubercular  ex-service  men  was  established. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  H.  Williams,  Life  of  Sir  George 
Williams. — L.  L.  Doggett,  Robert  R.  McBurney. — 
— G.  B.  Hodge,  Association  educational  work. — W. 
D.  Murray,  Principles  and  organization  of  the 
Young  Men's   Christian   Association. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIATION, 
"communal  institution  organized  in  various  cities 
of  the  United  States  for  the  mental,  moral,  sotial, 
and  physical  improvement  of  Jewish  young  men." 
— Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  {Jewish  en- 
cyclopedia, V.  12,  p.  621). 

1874-1905. — Organization  and  development  of 
various  city  associations. — "The  first  established 
was  that  in  New  York,  which  was  organized  on 
March  22,  1874,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Simeon  N. 
Leo.  The  board  of  directors  was  elected  on  May 
3,  1874,  and  included  Isaac  S.  Isaacs,  Adolph  L. 
Sanger,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Lewis  May,  and  others. 
The  first  president  was  Lewis  May  (1874-76).  On 
March  27,  1876,  the  association  removed  from  its 
temporary  quarters  to  the  Harvard  Rooms,  Forty- 
second  street  and  Sixth  avenue.  The  functions  of 
the  New  York  branch  are  philanthropic  and  be- 
nevolent. The  social  work  includes  public  lectures 
by  prominent  citizens,  literary  and  debating  meet- 
ings, free  classes  in  Bible,  Hebrew,  .stenography, 
bookkeeping,  mechanical  drawing,  and  other  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  in  physical  culture.  A  library  was 
founded,  and  in  1886  became  the  basis  of  the  Agui- 
lar  Free  Library,  which  was  recently  merged  into 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  For  about  ten 
ye?.rs  (1875-85)    the  association  had  rather  vary- 


ing fortunes;  and  in  the  following  decade  its  af- 
fairs became  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  question  of 
disbanding  was  considered.  A  downtown  branch 
was  opened  on  the  East  Side,  out  of  which  in  1891 
grew  the  Educational  Alliance.  In  1895,  however, 
a  reorganization  took  place;  and  on  Jan.  10,  1897, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  presented  the  association  with  a 
new  home  at  861  Lexington  avenue,  which  gift 
was  followed  on  Dec.  20,  1898,  by  the  donation  of 
a  new  building  at  Ninety-second  street  and  Lex- 
ington avenue.  This  structure,  which  was  dedicat- 
ed on  May  30,  1900,  is  provided  with  all  modern 
requisities,  including  a  library,  reading-rooms 
(containing  more  than  9,000  volumes  for  refer- 
ence), a  gymnasium,  and  rooms  for  recreation.  In 
addition  to  evening  classes  in  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  the  association  holds  religious  services  on 
Friday  evenings,  and  has  established  a  vacation 
camp.  For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1905,  the 
total  attendance  was  no  less  than  166,289;  the  in- 
come was  $39,423.21;  and  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  $38,673.32.  Percival  S.  Menken  [was 
made]  president  of  the  association  .  .  .  [in]  1895. 
The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
York  City  is  the  present  institution  of  similar  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  established  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  1875  there  was  founded  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association,  which  has  continued  in  existence 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  located  in  a  rented  build- 
ing; and  its  activities  consist  principally  in  the 
delivery  of  public  lectures  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, an  annual  ball,  and  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  of  debating  societies,  besides  numer- 
ous classes,  a  gymnasium,  and  entertainments.  It 
also  awards  prizes  for  essays;  and  several  periodi- 
cals have  been  issued  under  its  auspices.  Joint 
public  debates  have  been  held  at  various  times  be- 
tween the  Philadelphia  association  and  that  of 
New  York.  The  former  has  a  small  library  for 
the  use  of  members.  The  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  largely  devoted 
to  social  purposes,  and  therefore  performs  for  the 
most  part  the  functions  of  a  club.  The  handsome 
building  occupied  by  the  association  for  a  number 
of  years  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire;  it  con- 
tained a  ballroom,  a  billiard  room,  parlors,  meet- 
ing-rooms, and  a  library.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jewish  organizations  of  the  city.  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  there  is  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association 
of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It  attempts 
to  combine  the  features  of  both  the  New  Orleans 
organization ;  social  purposes,  however,  predomi- 
nate, and  in  its  functions  and  activities  it  is  a  club 
rather  than  a  philanthropic  association  like  the 
New  York  branch.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  a 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  with  a  consid- 
erable membership.  It  is  conducted  practically  on 
the  lines  of  the  organization  in  New  Orleans,  be- 
ing confined  largely  if  not  exclusively  to  club  fea- 
tures. In  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  is  a  Young  men's 
Hebrew  Association ;  but  it  is  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to 
arouse  interest  in  its  welfare.  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  there  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association;  but  for  causes  similar 
to  those  which  affect  the  organization  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  it  was  some  time  ago  abandoned,  and 
has  not  since  been  revived.  Chicago,  111.,  has 
never  had  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of 
any  significance.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  there  are  numerous  other  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Associations  of  more  or  less  importance 
throughout    the    United    States.      In    Spr'ngfield, 
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Mass.,  there  is  an  association  which  was  estab- 
hshed  a  lew  years  ago  and  which  is  principally  a 
social  and  literary  orj^anization.  Meni|)his,  Tenn., 
has  for  a  number  of  years  supported  a  Younj; 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  which  follows  closely  in 
its  methods  the  branch  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  Jewish  organizations  in  Memphis, 
and  performs  to  a  large  extent  the  functions  of  a 
social  club,  dramatic  performances  being  among 
the  entertainments  provided  by  its  members.  The 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  Boston,  Mass., 
is  now  located  in  a  home  of  its  own,  the  gift  of 
a  public  spirited  Jewish  citizen,  and  has  recently 
been  reorganized,  being  devoted  chielly  to  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  work.  It  maintains  public 
classes,  debating  and  literary  societies,  religious 
work,  a  librarv,  reading-rooms,  and  other  features, 
in  all  of  which  it  follows  closely  the  lead  of  the 
New  York  organization.  In  the  following  cities 
Y'oung  Men's  Hebrew  Associations  have  been  es- 
tablished on  a  small  scale,  confining  themselves 
principally  to  social  activities  and  serving  as  small 
social  clubs:  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.;  Stamford,  Conn.;  Chelsea,  Mass.; 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Salem,  Mass.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Bahimore,  Md.;  Newport  News,  Va.;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  and  Newark,  N.  j:'—Yoim^  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  {Jewish  encydopediu,  v.  12,  pp.  621-2). 

1921-1923.  —  Recent  activities.  —  Condition  of 
New  York  Association.— Relief  for  Russian  stu- 
dents.— The  "total  New  York  Association  member- 
ship in  December  31,  1921,  was  3,004.  .  .  .  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Association  is  exerted  most  potently 
through  the  various  clubs  and  smaller  groups  for 
intellectual,  social  and  physical  activities  formed 
among  the  members.  At  the  beginning  of  1922 
there  were  56  clubs  in  the  New  York  Association. 
Special  activities  are  education,  musical,  dramatic 
work,  boys'  work,  employment,  physical  develop- 
ment and  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  finan- 
cial drives  for  relief.— I.  Lehman,  Annual  report 
of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  (F.  M.  H.  A. 
Btdktin,  Feb.  17.  1922,  p.  3)-— The  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  of  the  Bronx  dedicated  its 
main  building  at  171st  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue 
in  April,  1923.  Late  in  1922  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of 
this  country  completed  plans  to  feed  18,000  starv- 
ing students  at  Russian  universities,  the  feeding  sta- 
tions to  have  signs  reading  "supported  by  the  or- 
ganized Jewish  Youth  of  America."  The  work 
was  conducted  on  a  strictly  non-sectarian  plan  in 
conjunction  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. Activities  were  carried  on  (in  1923)  under 
supervision  of  the  American  Relief  Administration. 

YOUNG  TURK  PARTY.  See  Turkey:  1903- 
1907;  1908,  to  1909  (May-December);  Albani.^: 
1908-1914;  Arabw:  1908-1916;  Pan-Turanism. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION: 1844-1904. — Origin. — Prayer  unions 
in  England. — Boarding  homes  for  girls. — Ex- 
pansion and  combination  in  1877. — Steps  in 
formation  of  World's  Association. — The  simul- 
taneous development  of  two  separate  groups  of 
Christian  women  in  England  formed  the  beginnings 
of  the  modern  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. One  of  these  groups.  The  Prayer  Union,  grew 
out  of  informal  Saturday  evening  prayer  meetings 
for  young  women  of  leisure  inspired  by  Emma 
Robarts  in  1855.  Branches  were  established  and 
the  name  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
was  assumed  after  the  manner  of  the  organization 
of  young  men  which  was  beginning  to  be  more  or 
less  widely  known.  The  second  group  grew  out 
of  the  Fitzroy  Square  Home  for  nurses  whose  scope 
was  enlarged  in   1855  through  the  efforts   of  the 


Honourable  Mrs.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  By  1861  there 
were  four  boarding  homes  for  girls  combining  re- 
ligious and  social  activities,  lending  libraries  and 
employment  bureaus.  The  organization,  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  as  it  was  called,  united  with  the 
Prayer  Union  in  1877.  In  the  meantime  the  Prayer 
Union  idea  had  taken  root  not  only  in  London 
where  there  were  in  1877  forty-eight  branches, 
but  throughout  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  many  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies.  The  reorganization  plan  made  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  president  of  the  Association, 
with  a  London  division  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Kinnaird,  and  a  country  and  foreign  division 
under  Mrs.  Pennefather,  a  moving  force  in  the 
Prayer  Union  group.  "This  combination  provided 
definitely  for  country  and  foreign  branches.  The 
nearness    of    Great    Briliin    to    the    continent,    the 


LADY  KINNAIRD 

Founder  of  the  Home  and  Institute  Branch  of  the 

Young     Women's      Christian     Association     in 

Great  Britain 

familiar  acquaintance  of  English  women  with  for- 
eign people  and  languages  and  the  Christian  re- 
sponsibility felt  for  British  colonists  by  the  wives 
of  civil  and  military  ofticials,  led  on  to  the  For- 
eign and  Continental  Division  and  the  Extra  Eu- 
ropean and  Colonial  Division  when  the  United  Cen- 
tral Council  was  formed  in  1884,  and  this  was  the 
germ  from  which  the  present  World's  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  developed.  Invita- 
tions to  the  April,  1892,  meeting  of  this  United 
Central  Council  were  sent  to  America  asking  rep- 
resentatives skilled  in  national  administration  to 
attend  and  remain  to  form,  if  the  time  were  ripe, 
a  World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
Further,  when  in  18Q4  preliminaries  had  been  ar- 
ranged and  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Norway  and  Sweden  had  united  as  the 
active  members  of  a  World's  Association,  the  chair- 
man of  the  British  Foreign  and  Continental  Di- 
vision, Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Tritton  was  made  presi- 
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dent." — E.  Wilson,  Fifty  years  of  association  work 
among   young   wotnen,  pp.   20-21. 

1858-1866. — Organization  in  the  United  States. 
— "The  organization  known  as  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  thousands  of  members  and  over 
87s  local  associations  had  its  beginning  in  1858  in 
a  small  society  formed  in  New  York  by  Mrs. 
Marshall  0.  Roberts,  and  called  at  first  a  Union 
Prayer  Circle.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  name 
was  changed  to  Ladies'  Christian  Association,  its 
object  being  'to  labor  for  the  temporal,  moral, 
and  rehgious  welfare  of  young  self  supporting 
women,'  and  two  years  later  the  society  opened  a 
boarding-home  for  such  young  women.  In  1866 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
Ladies'  Christian  Union,  and  its  charter  was  se- 
cured, and  in  the  same  year  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Boston  was  o'ganized, 
modeled  more  or  less  after  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association." — Young  peoples'  societies  {Neiv 
Schaff-Herzog  encyclopedia  of  religious  knowledge, 
V.   12,  p.  486). 

1872-1905. — Development  of  activities  and  or- 
ganization in  American  Association. — Restaurant 
and  cafeteria  service. — Student  associations. — 
Country  work. — Work  for  younger  girls. — Stu- 
dent volunteer  movement. — Progress  in  admin- 
istrative organization. — The  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation introduced  the  restaurant  idea  in  connection 
with  its  boarding  home  in  1872.  The  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  organization  installed  one  of  the  earliest 
cafeterias  in  1891.  The  women's  student  move- 
ment was  developed  simultaneously  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  and  other  middle  western 
co-educational  colleges  in  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  using  as  their  model  the  Young  Men's 
Associations  in  the  same  institutions  and  recogniz- 
ing no  direct  relation  to  the  outside  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  until  1884  when  the 
Northwestern  College  (Naperville,  Illinois)  or- 
ganization of  young  women  students  became  a  part 
of  the  Illinois  State  Association  now  that  state 
associations  were  coming  into  being.  The  student 
Y.  W.  C.  A.s  were  included  in  1895  in  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  formed  that  year  in 
Sweden,  though  counted  officially  as  part  of  the 
Y.M.C.  A.  This  indirect  title  to  membership  was 
changed  ten  years  later  when  at  the  Holland  confer- 
ence in  1905  a  woman's  department  of  the  federa- 
tion was  created.  Other  developments  were  the  in- 
auguration of  country  work  in  Iowa  in  1885;  work 
for  younger  girls  undertaken  in  the  same  year;  the 
beginning  of  the  Student  Volunteer  movement  in 
1886 ;  the  organization  of  the  first  county  association 
(Dodge  county,  Minnesota)  in  1898,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  Secretaries'  Training  Institute  in  Chicago  in 
1904.  In  the  meantime  the  changing  needs  of  ad- 
ministration resulted  in  making  the  Association 
conference  international  in  1875 ;  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  Association  in  1886  and  its  subse- 
quent change  of  name  to  "International"  in  1889, 
in  order  to  admit  associations  in  the  British  prov- 
inces; in  the  reorganization  of  the  International 
conference  into  the  International  Board  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  A.ssociations  in  1891  and  into 
the  International  Board  of  Women's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  in  1893;  ^"d  i" 
the  organization  of  the  World's  Association  in  1894 
(arranged  for  by  a  London  meeting  of  1892).  "As 
soon  as  this  new  amalgamation  [the  World's  As- 
sociation] was  effected,  new  lines  of  cleavage  ap- 
peared. .  .  .  The  Canadian  Association  wishing  to 
join  the  World's  Association,  as  a  National  unit, 
withdrew  from  both  their  affiliations  in  the  United 


States.  The  International  Committee  thus  became 
the  American  Committee  at  its  Milwaukee  con- 
vention in  1899." — E.  Wilson,  Fifty  years  of  asso- 
ciation work,  p.  183. 

1884. — First  state  association  organized  at  Al- 
bion.— Michigan  convention. — In  1884  Michigan 
organized  the  first  state  association  at  a  convention 
in  Albion.  During  the  same  year  state  associa- 
tions were  organized  for  Iowa  and  Ohio. 

1898-1912.— Development  of  British  Associa- 
tion's organization. — "Corresponding  to  the  united 
central  council,  which  was  formed  [18S4]  to  unify 
the  British  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  there  .  .  .  [developed]  the  British  Na- 
tional Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  rep- 
resenting the  five  divisions  of  London,  south  of 
England,  north  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and   united    under   the   name   of   British   National 
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Council.  .  .  .  The  home  organization  may  be  di- 
vided into  religious,  educational  and  social  service. 
.  .  .  The  foreign  department  of  the  association 
unites  not  only  the  foreign  missionary  work  .  .  . 
but  also  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
work  in  other  lands.  .  .  .  The  number  of  branches 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  .  .  .  [was  in  1912  J 
1,290,  and  the  membership  102,710." — Young 
People's  societies  (New  Scluiff-Herzog  encyclo- 
pedia of  religious  knowledge,  v.  12,  p.  4S9). 

1898-1914. — World's  conferences. — The  first  of 
the  international  conferences  met  in  London  in 
1898  following  the  adoption  by  the  World's  As- 
sociation at  its  meeting  in  1894  of  a  plan  of 
quadrennial  conferences.  Later  conferences  were 
held  at  Geneva,  1902;  Paris,  igo6;  Berlin,  1910, 
and  Stockholm,  1914. 

1905-1913. — Union  of  two  national  organiza- 
tions.— Influence  of  Grace  F.  Dodge. — New  Na- 
tional Board. — Departments  and  field  commit- 
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tees. — National  training  school  for  secretaries. 
— In  the  spring  of  1905  when  complications  occa- 
sioned by  the  existence  of  two  national  organiza- 
tions of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  the  United  States  threatened  to  become  serious, 
the  officers  of  both  turned  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
Miss  Grace  F.  Dodge,  who  combined  in  an  unusual 
degree  a  large  experience  in  education  and  reform 
movements  with  a  very  personal  understanding  of 
girls  and  young  women  and  who  had  already  been 
identified  with  Y.  W.  C.  A.  problems.  "In  Dec, 
1Q06,  398  delegates  from  the  local  associations, 
formally  affiliated  with  the  International  Board  of 
Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions and  with  the  American  Committee,  met  in 
New  York  and  formed  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
— Young  people's  societies  {New  Schaff-Herzog  en- 
cyclopedia of  religious  knowledge,  p.  488). — A  new 
National  Board  was  organized.  "Miss  Dodge  was 
made  president,  and  .  .  .  [three  lines  of  com- 
munication were  set  upl,  through  an  office  de- 
partment, publication  department,  and  territorial 
committees.  ...  By  191S  all  the  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America  had  been  grouped  under 
eleven  committees  which  were  now  called  Field 
committees  of  the  National  Board.  .  .  .  The  Fi- 
nance Department  was  to  solve  the  problem  of 
field  financial  support  and  its  answer  was  joint 
finance  compaigns.  The  Secretarial  Department 
was  to  respond  to  the  plea  for  suitable  employed 
officers.  Its  answer  was  the  National  Training 
System.  ...  In  the  summer  of  igo8  ...  a  large 
residence  ...  in  New  York  City  was  fitted  up 
with  the  equipment  from  the  Institute  in  Chicago, 
which  .  .  .  was  discontinued  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
In  1913  the  National  Training  School  .  .  .  moved 
into  its  .  .  .  new  building.  ...  An  independent 
faculty  .  .  .  gave  both  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  of  study." — E.  Wilson,  Fifty  years  of  as- 
sociation work,  pp.  233,  238-239,  249,  323.— In  1908 
the  first  federation  of  industrial  clubs  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  Detroit.  Work  for  the  im- 
migrant girl  was  begun  in  1910  with  the  founding 
of   the   International    Institute. 

1914.— Death  of  Grace  Dodge.— Reorganiza- 
tion and  division  of  executive  office. — Grace  F. 
Dodge  for  ten  years  president  of  the  National 
Board,  died  Dec.  27,  1914.  "The  National  Board 
.  .  .  divided  the  duties  of  the  office  she  had  held, 
creating  a  new  office.  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  which  committee  many  business  de- 
tails had  often  been  referred  by  the  Board.  In 
the  winter  of  1915  they  elected  two  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  these  positions:  Mrs.  Robert 
E.  Speer  was  made  President  of  the  National  Board, 
and  Mrs.  John  French,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee." — Ibid.,  p.  329. 

1914-1918. — Development  of  British  Associa- 
tion during  World  War. — The  British  National 
Council  formed  a  War  Emergency  Committee  early 
in  the  war,  which  finally  became  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  association  with  six  committees  work- 
ing under  it.  In  1916  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
ported   1,437   associations   with   96,676   members. 

1914-1918. — Activities  of  organizations  from 
various  countries  for  work  during  World  War. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxihary  services: 
IX.  War  relief:  c. 

1916. — American  Association's  work  on  the 
Mexican  border. — "In  the  summer  of  1916,  soldiers 
and  supplies  were  being  rushed  to  the  southwest; 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  build- 
ing recreation  huts  in  the  camps  and  sending  men 
to  man  them.    From  years  of  experience  with  girls 


...  the  National  Board  suspected  that  there  would 
be  a  migration  of  [wage-earningj  girls  toward  the 
border." — National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
the  United  States,  Report  at  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention, 1920,  p.  7.— Secretaries  were  sent  to  the 
border,  and  hostess  houses  and  means  for  recrea- 
tion established. 

1917. — Organization  of  the  War  Work  council. 
— "In  the  early  months  of  191 7,  there  began  to 
come  to  the  National  Board  pleas  for  help  in  work 
for  women  in  the  war-ridden  countries,  first  from 
France  and  then  from  Russia.  .  .  .  Later  in  the 
spring,  camps  sprang  up  all  over  our  own  coun- 
try. In  April,  191 7,  the  National  Board  voted  that 
its  president  should  appoint  a  War  Work  Council 
of  one  hundred  members,  to  include  women  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Association.  Even  before  this 
action,  the  board  had  voted  to  send  two  members 
of  the  staff  to  Russia  in  response  to  the  appeal 
mentioned  above.  The  War  Work  Council  held 
its  first  meeting  in  New  York  City,  at  600  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  on  June  6,  1917,  and  continued  to 
meet  at  regular  intervals  until  October,  1920,  when 
it  adjourned  and  a  Continuation  Committee  of  not 
more  than  forty  members  was  appointed  to  con- 
tinue to  administer  work  already  in  existence  and 
provided  for  by  war  funds,  and  to  undertake  such 
reconstruction  and  other  work  as  should  be  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  National  Board.  In  the  mak- 
ing and  carrying  out  of  the  program  of  the  War 
Work  Council  the  resources  of  every  department 
of  the  National  Board  were  pressed  into  service 
and  strained  to  the  utmost." — Ibid.,  p.  8. 

1917-1919. — American  Association's  overseas 
war  and  reconstruction  service. — France. — Rus- 
sia. —  Italy.  —  Czecho-Slovakia. — Near  East.  — 
Switzerland. — Poland. — "The  overseas  work  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  not 
a  deliberately  planned  effort,  but  was  undertaken 
in  response  to  appeals  from  the  women  of  both 
France  and  Russia  and  only  after  thorough  investi- 
gation and  in  the  firm  conviction  that  as  a  wo- 
men's organization  it  was  able  to  do  a  service 
for  women  which  was  greatly  needed,  and  which 
would  in  no  way  duplicate  the  work  of  any  other 
agency.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  American  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  France  was  to 
keep  the  women  fit  for  their  work,  exactly  as  the 
men's  organizations  were  keeping  men  fit  for  their 
military  duties.  .  .  .  From  July,  1918,  to  October, 
1919,  206  workers  sailed  for  France  and  38  were 
appointed  in  France.  They  were  withdrawn  as 
the  American  army  returned  and  the  need  de- 
creased. .  .  .  The  earliest  overseas  work  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  France 
was  with  French  women  in  industry  (Foyers  des 
Alliees),  and  with  women  serving  the  American 
Expeditionary  forces.  The  first  group  included 
government  employees  and  munitions  workers;  the 
second.  Red  Cross  nurses,  signal  corps  girls,  French 
army  clerks  and  English  W.  A.  A.  C.'s.  Later 
there  was  opened  up  port  work  for  foreign  war 
brides  of  American  soldiers  and  the  hostess  house 
work  at  mihtary  cemeteries.  .  .  .  Certain  women 
of  Russia,  appreciating  the  needs  of  Russian 
women,  asked,  again  through  a  representative  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  that  workers  be  sent  from 
America  to  aid  the  girls  of  Russia  in  such  ways 
as  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was 
of  help  to  the  girls  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
in  March  of  1917.  On  April  26,  two  secretaries  of 
the  National  Board  started  for  Petrograd  by  way 
of  Siberia.  June,  1918,  marked  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  Association  work  in  Russia.     In  that 
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year,  in  spite  of  revolution,  personal  danger,  lack 
of  food,  and  what  should  have  seemed  insuperable 
difficulties,  work  had  been  started  in  three  centers 
• — Petrograd,  Moscow  and  Samara.  ...  In  1918, 
two  centers  were  established  in  Rome  for  the  girls 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  Embassy  and  the 
Tuberculosis  Commission.  ...  In  1919  [work  in 
Italy  was  extended].  In  response  to  a  request 
from  Miss  Masaryk,  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  republic,  a  commission  was 
sent  to  Prague  to  make  a  special  survey  of  the  city 
with  a  view  to  introducing  a  suitable  form  of  wel- 
fare work.  This  commission,  the  guest  of  the 
government  at  Prague,  later  conducted  a  summer 
course  for  university  students.  Twenty-five  stu- 
dents were  enrolled,  selected  from  150  applicants. 
...  A  representative  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  sailed  with  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  to  study  the  needs 
and  opportunities  for  work  among  young  women 
in  and  near  Constantinople.  In  response  to  her 
report  a  unit  of  three  secretaries  sailed  for  the 
Near  East  in  July  and  others  are  under  appoint- 
ment. Since  that  time  a  war  service  center  has 
been  opened  in  Constantinople.  Clubs  and  classes 
have  enUsted  the  interest  of  over  500  young  women. 
Other  such  centers  are  located  in  Smyrna,  Aleppo 
and  Aintab.  The  American  Relief  Committee  has 
opened  homes  for  the  Armenian  girls  being  released 
from  Turkish  harems.  Association  secretaries  have 
cooperated  in  these  homes,  especially  in  planning 
a  program  of  activities,  including  recreation  and 
trade  training.  [The  work  of  the  Polish  Gray 
Samaritans  in  Poland  has  been  described  else- 
where. (See  below:  1918:  Continuation  war 
work.)]  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was 
in  Switzerland  a  large  number  of  students.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  one  or  another  of  the  war- 
ring countries.  Cut  off  from  communication  with 
their  families,  they  were  unable  to  secure  money 
after  their  first  funds  were  exhausted  and  Switzer- 
land, filled  as  it  was  with  refugees,  could  do  little 
to  help  them.  Assistance  was  sent  from  the  War 
Work  Council  to  these  students.  There  was  be- 
gun in  the  fall  of  1919  foyer  and  hostel  work  in 
Belgium  and  Roumania.  .  .  .  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  cared  for  about  2,500 
war  brides,  French,  English,  Italian  and  Czech 
[and  later  German].  It  has  provided  lodgings  and 
care  as  well  as  educational  classes  for  these  women 
at  the  various  points  of  embarkation  in  France 
and  England;  has  been  responsible  for  their  phy- 
sical examination  in  accordance  with  the  govern- 
ment regulations,  and  secured  workers  to  accom- 
pany each  group  sent  over  here  on  government 
transports.  Upon  their  arrival  in  this  country  the 
group  has  been  met  by  representatives  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  taken  care  of  until  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  them  to  join  their  husbands;  or, 
if  these  had  not  yet  reached  this  country,  to  be 
sent  to  their  husbands'  families." — War  Work  Coun- 
cil, Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States,  Report,  pp. 
36-38,  42,  45,  47. 

1918. — Total  amount  spent  in  war.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XIV.  Cost 
of  war:  b,  8. 

1918. — Work  for  younger  girls. — "One  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  was  the  starting  of  a 
real  young-girl  movement — The  Girl  Reserves — in 
1918.  This  includes  girls  from  12  to  18.  There 
are  four  programs  in  the  Girl  Reserves:  one  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls,  one  for  junior 
high  school  girls,  one  for  high  school  girls,  one  for 


younger  girls  in  business  and  industry.  These  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  keep  the  highest  standards,  can 
be  used  only  in  organized  places — that  is,  where 
there  is  regular  supervision.  The  enlargement  and 
extension  of  town  and  country  work  means,  in 
large  measure,  programs  for  younger  girls.  That 
forms  the  greatest  bulk  of  all  Association  work." — 
Ibid.,  p.  36. 

1918.  —  Continuation  war  work.  —  Training 
schools. — Overseas  workers. — In  1918,  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  plans  were  made  for  courses  of 
special  training  to  prepare  Pohsh-American  young 
women  to  do  hospital  and  relief  work  in  France. 
"A  special  committee  was  appointed,  representing 
the  overseas  committee,  the  committee  on  work 
for  foreign-born  women,  and  the  Polish  Recon- 
struction Association,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  'Polish  Grey  Samaritan  Committee,'  tak- 
ing its  name  from  that  under  which  the  girls  stud- 
ied and  prepared  to  serve.  .  .  .  The  first  step  was 
the  Polish  probation  course  usually  given  at  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  building  by 
Polish  and  American  physicians  who  volunteered 
their  services.  The  probation  was  a  testing-out 
course.  Hundreds  of  girls  volunteered  for  it  and 
about  three  hundred  finished  it.  Through  the  help- 
fulness of  local  agencies  of  every  character,  these 
successful  probationers  were  next  assigned  to  ob- 
servation work  in  hospitals  and  at  field  work  with 
social  agencies.  .  .  .  The  third  and  last  stage  of 
training  was  the  Polish  Grey  Samaritan  Training 
School,  opened  in  New  York,  October,  1918,  to 
which  ninety-six  won  admission.  The  school  aimed 
to  complete  their  equipment  for  work  as  nurses' 
aides  and  as  social  aides.  .  .  .  Before  the  last  group 
graduated  in  June,  the  long  hoped  for  call  had 
come  and  twenty  were  chosen  for  the  first  unit 
and  sailed  under  the  overseas  committee  in  July, 
1919.  The  Polish  Reconstruction  Committee 
joined  in  financing  the  travel  to  Warsaw.  [A  sec- 
ond unit  was  still  serving  (November,  1921)  under 
the  American  Relief  Administration.]  Many  re- 
quests to  share  with  other  nationalities  the  oppor- 
tunities given  to  the  Polish  Grey  Samaritan  stu- 
dents resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  training  school 
for  old  country  service  which  was  held  for  six 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1919.  .  .  .  Forty  students 
from  ten  states,  thirty-two  of  whom  were  born 
overseas,  with  councilors  and  faculty,  made  a 
family  of  seventeen  nationalities." — WOr  Work 
Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States,  Report, 
pp.  26-27. 

1920. — Development  of  American  international 
institutes. — Resumption  of  international  confer- 
ences.— "Probably  the  most  outstanding  piece  of 
community  work  .  .  .  done  by  the  city  Associa- 
tions is  the  work  with  foreign-born  women.  There 
are  at  this  date  [1920]  53  international  institute 
branches  of  city  Associations.  Women  and  girls 
who  do  not  yet  speak  English  or  who  have  not 
learned  to  think  in  it,  find  here  the  secretaries  who 
speak  their  native  languages,  and  who  understand 
their  particular  difficulties." — National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States,  Report  of 
Sixth  Annual  Convention,  1920,  p.  17. — During  the 
World  War  no  international  work  was  attempted 
although  there  was  no  break  in  the  World's  alliance. 
In  June,  1920,  representatives  of  twenty-eight 
counties  met  as  a  World  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Commission 
at  Champery,  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  social  and  industrial  questions  affect- 
ing women.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion committee  for  the  first  time  since  before  the 
war.    Representatives  of  South  American  and  Cen- 
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tral  European  countries  were  added  to  the  original 
participants. 

1920-1922. — Results  of  Cleveland  convention. — 
Student  membership  amendment. — New  indus- 
trial program. — Its  development. — Association 
re-organization  program. — At  the  sixth  national 
convention  which  met  in  April,  1920,  at  Cleveland, 
significant  action  was  taken  on  two  im[)ortant  ques- 
tions both  of  which  were  decided  in  a  way  which 
points  to  the  modern  and  democratic  trend  of  the 
association's  domestic  policy.  The  first  question 
was  in  regard  to  the  student  membership  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  association.  Up  to 
the  time  of  this  convention,  a  college  girl  was  not 
eligible  to  vote  as  a  member  of  a  Student  Young 
Women's  Chrfstian  Association  unless  she  was  a 
member  of  a  Protestant  Evangelical  church.  The 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  1,321  to  210  provides  for  active  membership  re- 
gardless of  church  affiliation  upon  the  candidate's 
making  the  following  declaration:  "It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  live  a  true  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  According  to  recent  reckoning,  the  total 
active  membership  in  the  association  numbered  less 
than  450,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  ten  times  that  number  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  clubs,  cafeterias,  gymnasia  and 
classes,  and  paid  dues  without  the  right  to  register 
a  vote  on  questions  of  administration.  The  second 
question  concerned  the  new  industrial  program 
embodied  in  six  resolutions.  "In  1919  the  first  na- 
tional industrial  conference  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  [had]  met  in  Washington 
with  the  consent  of  the  National  Board.  Here  the 
.  .  .  [delegates  hadl  made  statements  of  the  aims 
which  they  believed  the  Association  should  support 
them  in  trying  to  attain.  The  result  .  .  .  was  the 
adoption  at  Cleveland  [1920]  by  the  whole  Asso- 
ciation of  the  social  ideals  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  including  the  resolutions  of  1919.  .  .  . 
The  industrial  .  .  .  [members]  who  attended  the 
national  convention  at  Hot  Springs  in  1922  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  serve  in  the  interim  be- 
tween such  national  assemblies.  The  function  of 
this  committee  .  .  .  [is]  to  call  assemblies  of  the 
industrial  women  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  to  cooperate  with  the  national  in- 
dustrial committee  in  the  development  of  its 
work." — F.  Simms,  Industrial  policies  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  (Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Sept.,  1922,  p.  140.) — In  the  meantime,  employers' 
associations  in  many  cases  publicly  objected  to  the 
"social  ideals"  program  adopted  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
In  1921  capitalistic  opposition  was  strengthened 
and  organized.  The  ideals  under  censure  are:  in- 
dustrial democracy,  collective  bargaining,  a  share 
in  shop  control  and  management  of  industry,  the 
protection  of  workers  from  enforced  unemploy- 
ment, a  minimum  wage,  government  labor  ex- 
changes, and  cooperative  ownership  experiments. 
In  the  1922  national  convention  the  reorganization 
program  completed  in  January  was  an  important 
phase  and  the  reports  of  four  commissions  created 
by  the  Cleveland  convention  of  1920  were  given. 
One  of  these  commissions  was  on  leadership,  one 
on  city  standards,  one  on  the  basis  of  membership 
and  one  on  finance.  The  recommendations  of  the 
first  two  advocating  greater  efficiency  and  more 
democratic  organization  were  adopted.  More 
time  was  given  for  the  Membership  Basis 
Commission  to  complete  its  report.  The  budget 
was  adopted  after  an  amendment  which  made 
good  the  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  Near  East 
relief. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—"The  Y.W.H.  A.  of  New  York  City,  es- 
tablished in  1902,  is  perhaps  the  only  large  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  America.  From  a  compara- 
tively small,  inadequate  building,  to  a  completely 
equipped  eight-story  modern  social  center,  the 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  has  grown  in 
its  activities  until  today  it  offers  not  only  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities  to  those  Jew- 
ish girls  and  young  women  who  live  with  their 
parents  or  relatives,  but  it  also  houses  Jewish  girls 
who  are  orphans  or  strangers  in  New  York  city, 
and  other  young  women  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertion  for  their  Hving." — Jewish  Communal 
Register,  1917-1918. — "A  glance  over  the  varied 
nature  of  our  activities  will  convey  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  extent  of  the  work  that  is 
being  carried  on.  Religious  work,  gymnasium,  so- 
cial work  and  educational  work  are  the  four  main 
headings  under  which  our  activities  may  be  classi- 
fied, but  the  varied  branches  of  each  of  these  classi- 
fications carries  us  into  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
influence  that  figures  and  statistics  can  only  in- 
timate. Under  the  title  'Religious  Work,'  services 
have  been  held  every  Friday  evening  and  Holy 
Days,  and  festivals  have  been  appropriately  ob- 
served. The  religious  classes  in  Hebrew  and  Bible 
Study,  the  Sabbath  afternoon  services  for  young 
people,  and  the  numberless  series  of  meetings  and 
lectures  on  Jewish  topics  are  but  a  suggestion  of 
the  variety  of  work  covered  under  this  one  head- 
ing. So  it  is  with  each  of  the  classes  of  activity 
mentioned;  the  athletic  work  is  not  merely  con- 
fined to  the  gymnasium ;  there  are  health  talks, 
meets,  games  and  special  classes  that  look  to  the 
individual  welfare  as  well  as  to  the  group  develop- 
ment. The  social  work,  for  the  senior  and  junior 
clubs,  with  varied  programs,  literary,  dramatic  and 
social,  takes  up  almost  every  phase  of  literary  and 
artistic  study.  Outings  and  excursions  are  ar- 
ranged for  all  of  the  members  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. .  .  .  Classes  cover  almost  every  educational 
and  commercial  subject  that  may  be  helpful  to  our 
young  women.  In  addition  to  these  four  general 
classifications,  we  maintain  a  library  and  reading 
room,  a  free  employment  bureau,  a  vocational 
guidance  department,  a  special  lecture  bureau  and 
a  personal  service  department  that  undertakes  to 
provide  for  the  needs  and  for  the  relief  of  those 
cases  which  come  necessarily  within  the  scope  of 
our  work.  The  dormitory  ...  is  almost  an  in- 
stitution in  itself." — Young  Women's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, Annual  Report,  1916. — ^No  energy  was 
spared  in  coc^perating  with  the  various  agencies 
for  war  activities  and  war  relief;  the  institution 
was  an  auxiliary  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
hundreds  of  its  members  gave  personal  service  in 
the  work  rooms. — Based  on  Jewish  Communal 
Register,   1917-1918. 

YOUNGHUSBAND,  Sir  Francis  Edward 
(1863-  ),  British  soldier,  explorer,  scholar  and 
administrator.  Sent  to  Tibetan  frontier  to  conduct 
negotiations  in  regard  to  border  troubles  with 
India,  1903.     See  Tibet:   1902-1904. 

YOUNGHUSBAND,  Sir  George  John 
(1859-  ),  British  general.  See  World  War: 
1916:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a;  a,  1,  iii. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  city  in  Ohio,  about  sixty- 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  In  1916  there 
was  a  steel  workers'  strike  in  the  city.     See  Labor 

STRIKES    AND    BOYCOTTS:      I916.  ' 

YOUSSOUPOV,  Prince  Felix,  Russian  noble- 
man. Aided  in  the  murder  of  Rasputin.  See  Rus- 
sia:   1916-1917    (January-March). 

YO"VANOVICH,    Yovan,    Serbian    statesman. 
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Minister  to  Vienna,  1914.  See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:  11. 

YPRES,  town  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
northwestern  Belgium,  thirty-five  miles  south  of 
Ostend.  The  population  numbered  16,720  in  1923. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  center  of  the 
woolen  trade  and  had  a  population  of  nearly 
200,000.  The  powerful  cloth-weavers  guild  of  this 
period  built  the  celebrated  Halle  de  Drapiers  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Martin. 

1383. — Unsuccessful  but  destructive  siege  by 
the  English.  See  Flanders:  1383:  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich's crusade. 

1646. — Taken  by  the  French.  See  Nether- 
lands:  1625-1647. 

1658-1659. — Restored  to  Spain.  See  France: 
1659-1661. 

1679. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Netherlands: 
1674-167S;  Nimeguen,  Peace  of. 

1713. — Ceded  to   Holland.     See  Netherlands: 

1713-1715- 

1744-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and  restored 
to  Austria.  See  Austrl\:  1743- 1744;  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle:  Congresses:  2. 

1794. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  French.  See 
France:    1794   (March-July). 

1914.— First  battle  during  the  World  War.  See 
World  War:  1914:  I.  Western  front:  u,  2;  u,  8; 
w,  10;  w,  11;  w,  17;  w,  19;  Poison  gas:  First 
employment  at  Ypres. 

1915. — Second  battle  during  the  World  War. 
See  World  War:  1915:  II.  Western  front:  a,  4; 
c;  c,  5;  c,  8;  e;  e,  2;  h;  X.  War  in  the  air. 

1916. — Scene  of  heavy  fighting.  See  World 
War:    1916:   II:   Western  front:   a,   1. 

1917.— Third  battle  of  the  World  War,  See 
World  War:  191 7:  II.  Western  front:  d;  d,  6. 

1919. — Reconstruction.  See  Belgium:  1919: 
Reconstruction. 

YPRES-ARMENTIERES,  Battle  of.  See 
World  War:   1914:  I.  Western  front:  w. 

YPSILANTI,  or  Ipsilanti,  Prince  Alexander 
(1792-1828),  Russian  officer.  Fought  with  distinc- 
tion against  Napoleon,  1812-1813;  aided  the  cause 
of  Greek  independence,  182 1.  See  Greece:  182 i- 
1829. 

YSAYE,  Eugene  (185S-  ),  Belgian  violinist. 
See  Music:  Folk  music  and  nationalism:  The  Neth- 
erlands:   Belgium. 

YSER,  river  of  northwestern  Belgium  flowing 
into  the  North  sea.  During  the  World  War  its 
banks  were  the  scenes  of  battles  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Allies.  See  World  War:  19x4:  I. 
Western  front:  f,  1;  v,  1;  v,  2;  w,  20;  II.  Western 
front:  a,  4;  1917:  II.  Western  front:  d,  7. 

YU,  joint  emperor  of  China  with  Shun.  Ruled 
alone,  2205-2197  B.C.  See  China:  Origin  of  the 
people. 

YUAN  SHIH-KAI  (1859-1916),  Chinese  states- 
man. Governor  of  Shantung  province,  1809-1901; 
acting  viceroy  of  Pechihli  province,  1901-1903; 
started  reorganization  of  army,  1903;  president  of 
foreign  office,  1907;  commander-in-chief  of  army, 
1911;  president,  1913-1916.  See  China:  1909  (Jan- 
uary); 1911  (April-December);  1912:  Yuan  Shi- 
kai,  etc.;  1913;  1915-1916;  1916-1917. 

YUCATAN:  Geographical  description. — An- 
cient Mayas. — Yucatan  is  the  name  given  to  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  southeastern  Mexico  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
(See  Mexico:  Map.)  It  includes  the  states  of 
Campeche  and  Yucatan,  the  territory  of  Quintana 
Rod  and  small  parts  of  British  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  in  the  southeast.  The  total  population 
is  estimated  at  370,000,  mostly  aborigines,  spread 


over  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles.  The 
peninsula  "is  250  miles  wide,  and  before  it  finally 
takes  root  in  the  continental  land  mass  far  to  the 
south,  gradually  merging  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Cordillera,  it  is  400  miles  long.  ...  In  this  now 
desolate  and  forgotten  region  there  developed  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  greatest  native  civilization  which  America  pro- 
duced, namely,  that  of  the  ancient  Maya  of  South- 
ern Mexico  and  Northern  Central  America.  Here 
great  cities  grew  up,  filled  with  temples,  pyramids, 
palaces,  and  monasteries,  built  of  finely  carved 
limestone,  which  were  grouped  around  paved 
squares  and  courts.  In  these  spacious  plazas  beau- 
tifully sculptured  monuments  were  erected,  their 
sides  inscribed  with  elaborate  hieroglyphic  writ- 
tings  setting  forth  important  historical  and  astron- 
nomical  facts.  A  dense  population,  highly  organ- 
ized under  strongly  centralized  Governments, 
flourished  in  the  region,  the  vanguard  of  civihza- 
tion  in  the  New  World.  But  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies pestilence,  drought,  civil  war,  and  famine 
overtook  the  Maya,  so  that  when  the  Spaniards 
landed  on  the  East  coast  of  Yucatan  in  1541,  under 
Francisco  de  Montejo,  the  last  remnant  of  this  once 
brilliant  people  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  shock  of 
foreign  conquest,  and  they  were  speedily  reduced 
to  dependence  and  slavery.  Their  once  magnificent 
cities  were  abandoned,  vast  sections  being  actually 
depopulated,  and  the  tropical  jungle  again  crept 
over  the  region,  until  to-day  these  former  centres 
of  life  and  human  activity  lie  buried  in  a  dense 
forest,  and  crumbling  walls  and  piles  of  fallen 
masonry  overgrown  with  giant  trees  alone  bear 
melancholy  witness  to  former  pomp  and  glory.  In- 
vestigation in  this  remote  and  inaccessible  region 
may  only  be  carried  on  under  enormous  difficulties. 
The  climate  is  hot,  humid,  and  enervating,  the  water 
supply  impure,  the  insect  plagues  are  numerous, 
most  annoying,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  malarial 
mosquito,  highly  dangerous.  The  transportation 
facilities  are  of  the  most  primitive,  nothing  more 
than  muletrains  which  average  less  than'  fifteen 
miles  a  day  through  the  bush.  Finally,  labor  is 
scarce,  inadequate  and  inefficient.  In  short,  all  fac- 
tors combine  to  discourage  the  scientific  investiga- 
tor in  this  field.  It  is  only  very  slowly,  with  in- 
finite pains  and  at  a  high  cost,  that  this  region  is 
being  made  to  yield  its  archaological  secrets  and 
the  truth  about  our  foremost  native  .American  civ- 
ilization is  gradually  being  made  known." — New 
York  Evening  Post,  Au^.  10,  192 1. — See  also 
Mayas;  Mexico:  Aboriginal  peoples;  Chronol- 
ogy: System  of  Maya  Indians;  Mythology: 
Latin  America;  Temples:  Stage  of  culture,  etc. 

Discovery. — Disputed  origin  of  the  name.  See 
America:   1517-1518. 

19th-20th  centuries. — Maya  revolts. — Separa- 
tion of  Quintana  Roo  from  Yucatan  state. — The 
Maya  Indians,  who,  since  the  Spanish  conquest 
have  never  been  fully  subdued  by  Spaniards  or 
Mexicans,  revolted  several  times  during  the  past 
century,  notably  in  1839  when  they  seceded  and 
remained  independent  until  1843;  in  1847  when 
they  were  practically  their  own  masters  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Diaz  administration ;  and  in 
1 9 10  when  they  captured  Valladolid  but  were  later 
forced  to  retire  to  Quintana  Roo.  In  iqoo  the 
region  called  Quintana  Roo,  always  the  stronghold 
of  these  ai)original  tribes,  was  separated  from  the 
Mexican  State  of  Yucatan  and  constituted  a  terri- 
tory. The  area  of  Yucatan  state  was,  therefore, 
greatly  reduced  and  in  1910  was  t^stimatcd  at  only 
15.937  .square  miles.  Yucatan  lies  in  the  northern 
part   of  the   peninsula. 
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YUCATAN,  1905-1908 


Land  Tenure 
Rule  of  Carillo 


YUCATAN,  1922-1924 


1905-1908. — Deportation   of   Yaqui  Indians  to 
Yucatan.     Sic  Mkxico:    1S85-1908. 

1911-1918. — Under  Governor  Alvarado. — Since 
the  accession  of  Governor  Salvador  Alvarado  there 
has  been  instituted  in  Yucatan  a  new  regime,  char- 
acterized by  social  and  economic  legislation.  Pro- 
tective measures  for  women  in  industry  include 
thirty  days  of  rest  with  compensation  preceding 
and  following  childbirth  and  special  sanitary  meas- 
ures for  the  after  care  of  infants.  The  system  of 
land  tenure  has  been  almost  revolutionized.  For- 
merly all  the  land  of  the  peninsula  under  Mexican 
ownership,  more  than  70,000  square  miles,  was  held 
by  about  2,000  owners,  the  sum  of  whose  taxes 
was  only  about  $50,000  a  year.  The  rest  of  the 
population,  some  300,000,  were  slaves,  often  on 
their  own  land  from  which  they  had  been  expro- 
priated by  fraud.  [See  Pegn.age:  Mexico.].  Un- 
der the  new  agrarian  laws  every  head  of  a  family 
became  entitled  to  forty  acres,  the  monopolist 
holders  were  dispossesed  of  all  they  held  by  fraud, 
and  the  land-taxes  came  to  amount  to  $3,000,000 
yearly.  Under  the  new  regime  some  thousands 
of  schools,  formerly  almost  unknown,  have  been 
opened,  with  evening  sessions  for  adults.  There 
are  eight-hour  and  minimum  wage  laws,  compensa- 
tion to  workmen  for  injuries,  and  provision  for  old 
age.  Children  under  thirteen  may  not  be  em- 
ployed, and  neither  boys  under  fifteen,  nor  girls 
under  eighteen  may  work  at  night.  Work  places 
must  be  sanitary  and  protected  from  fire;  and  ma- 
chinery must  be  screened  to  protect  workers.  Ar- 
bitration of  labor  disputes  is  required  before  a 
strike  or  lockout.  The  chief  business  of  Yucatan 
is  the  production  of  sisal  or  henequin,  the  fiber  of 
a  cactus  plant,  from  which  ropes  and  especially 
bindertwines  are  made;  and  this  business  was  for- 
merly monopolized  by  the  haciendados  (ranch 
owners)  and  controlled  probably  by  the  American 
binder  trust.  In  1Q16  the  new  regime  instituted 
a  Regulating  Commission  of  the  henequin  market, 
making  it  virtually  a  producers'  cooperative  asso- 
ciation. The  new  law  gives  it  sole  control  of  the 
export  and  sale  of  all  the  sisal  and  requires  pro- 
ducers to  sell  to  it  alone.  It  pays  a  fixed  price 
to  the  growers;  but  it  also  distributes  the  net 
profits  to  them,  each  grower  getting  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  profits  of  the  total  production, 
after  the  manner  of  Rochdale  cooperation.  The 
government,  however,  participates  in  the  profits 
through  a  tax.  By  the  work  of  this  commission 
the  price  of  sisal  has  been  increased  from  the  for- 
mer low  figure  of  about  five  cents  a  pound  to  nine- 
teen and  one-half  cents,  of  which  the  grower  gets 
in  the  first  place  about  twelve  cents  and  his  share 
of  the  commission's  net  gain  of  about  four  cents 
more.  Wages  of  the  workers  have  been  multiplied, 
the  government  has  been  enabled  to  secure  control 
of  the  railways,  to  build  a  new  line,  and  to  under- 
take needed  public  works,  and  has  got  out  of  debt; 
and  the  Regulating  Commission  has  acquired  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  its  own.  Governor  Alvarado  has 
been  described  as  a  progressive  of  great  capacity 
and  energv. 

1922-1924.— Fall  of  Alvarado.— Rule  of  Carillo. 
— Leagues  of  Resistance. — Anti-socialist  upris- 
ing.— Assassination  of  Carillo. — "The  creation  of 
a  State  monopoly  in  the  production  of  sisal  hemp 
.  .  .  caused  the  price  of  sisal  to  soar,  so  that  the 
price  of  grain  in  this  country  [the  United  States] 
was  affected  in  a  measure  and  of  course  the  price 
of  bread  in  every  country  using  grain  that  had 
to  be  bound  with  Yucatan's  sisal.  American  grain 
growers  protested  against  the  high  prices  levied  by 
this  state  monopoly  and  began  to  use  substitutes. 


contributing  one  cause  to  several  economic  condi- 
tions which  brought  about  a  period  of  depression 
in  Yucatan  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Alvarado 
[February,  1922 J.  When  [Felipe]  Carrillo  took 
office  as  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  state,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  a  step  further  than  his  predecessor  in 
SociaUst  experiments  by  dividing  some  of  the  great 
henequen  plantations  among  Yucatan's  peon  cit- 
izens who  desired  small  plots  of  ground  for  culti- 
vation. .  .  .  [But]  sisal  hemp,  or  henequen  can  be 
produced  profitably  only  upon  a  large  scale.  .  .  . 
To  retrieve  his  mistake,  Carrillo  had  to  turn  'cap- 
italist' to  promote  henequen  production  on  a  larger 
scale.  .  .  .  Carrillo  made  it  possible  for  a  person 
who  had  lived  in  Yucatan  thirty  days  to  get  a  di- 
vorce 'with  or  without  cause.'  He  spent  $i8,ooo 
gold  to  introduce  baseball  as  a  national  game  .  .  . 
because  of  his  antipathy  for  bull  fighting.  ...  In 
Y'ucatan  they  call  him  the  'road  builder'  and  it  is 
true  that  he  has  built  more  highways  and  schools 
than  his  predecessor  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  has 
formed  his  own  compact  political  machine  by  or- 
ganizing the  country  into  ligas  or  political  district 
organizations.  .  .  .  One  provision  of  his  .  .  .  [labor 
law]  permits  the  government  to  seize  the  entire 
investment  of  a  foreigner  who  decides  to  close 
up  his  business  and  move  to  another  country." — 
World's  Work,  Jan.,  1924,  p.  250. — "The  Leagues 
of  Resistance,  headed  by  Felipe  Carrillo  .  .  .  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  at  least  a  semblance  of  order 
out  of  an  almost  archaic  state  of  affairs.  Of  one 
of  these  Leagues  a  writer  [Carlos  Loveira]  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  January  and  February 
[1923]  issues  of  Cuba  Contemporanea  (Havana 
says:]  'In  the  Central  League  of  Resistance,  estab- 
lished in  Merida,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
social  and  political  activities  of  the  Socialists,  there 
is  the  principal  office  where  is  transacted  almost 
all  the  business  of  the  Governor,  Felipe  Carrillo, 
the  man  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility 
for  this  politico-social  movement  of  unparalleled 
importance  in  the  Latin-American  life  of  the  pres- 
ent. In  the  Central  League  of  Resistance  we  edited 
and  distributed  periodicals  and  pamphlets  for  prop- 
aganda, pedagogic  tourneys  are  held  .  .  .  these 
are  fomented  feminism  and  theorizations  concern- 
ing homo-culture,  birth  control,  popular  univer- 
sities, pacifism,  eugenics  and  futurism.'  ...  As  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  which  has  been  attained  by 
the  Socialists  in  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and 
Campeche,  the  [same]  writer  notes  .  .  .  the  fact 
that  they  control  the  governorship  and  the  local 
legislature  in  the  first-named  State  and  play  an 
important  part  in  the  government  of  the  second. 
They  send  six  deputies  and  two  senators  to  the 
National  Congress,  and  judging  by  the  results  of 
recent  partial  elections  their  triumph  will  soon  be 
complete.  The  Union  of  Railroad  workers  seems 
to  provide  a  substantial  bulwark  against  an  incipi- 
ent Fascism." — Socialism  in  Yucatan  (American 
Review  of  Reviews,  June,  1923,  p.  663). 

The  violent  agitation  against  the  socialistic  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  during  1923  and  1924  found 
one  of  its  centers  of  attack  in  Yucatan.  Rebel 
headquarters  at  Vera  Cruz  announced  on  Dec.  12, 
1923,  that  Merida  and  Progreso,  the  capital  and 
chief  seaport,  respectively  of  Yucatan,  had  joined 
the  rebellion.  American  Consul  Marsh  on  De- 
cember 13,  advised  the  State  Department  that  all 
Yucatan  had  gone  over  to  de  la  Huerta.  Press 
dispatches  early  in  January,  1924,  reported  the 
assassination  of  Carrillo  together  with  his  three 
brothers  and  eleven  other  persons  by  de  la  Huerta 
adherents  who  had  seized  the  peninsula  of  Yu- 
catan. 
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YUCHI  FAMILY 


ZAMBEZI 


YUCHI  FAMILY,  North  American  Indian 
tribe.  See  Uchean  family;  Indians,  American: 
Cultural  areas  in  North  America:  Southeastern 
area. 

YUDENICH,  Nikolai  (1862-  ),  Russian 
general.  Chief  of  staff  on  Caucasus  front,  1916; 
unsuccessful  in  anti-Bolshevist  offensive  against 
Petrograd,  1920.  See  World  War:  1916:  VI.  Turk- 
ish theater:  d,  1;  d,  3;  d,  5;  d,  6;  Russia:  1918- 
1920. 

YUGO-SLAVIA.  'See  Jugo-Slavia. 

YUGUARZONGO,  South  American  Indian 
tribe.    See  Andesians. 

YUKIAN  FAMILY.— "Round  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, subsequently  made  a  reservation  to  receive 
the  Yuki  and  other  tribes,  was  formerly  the  chief 
seat  of  the  tribes  of  the  family,  but  they  also 
e.xtended  across  the  mountains  to  the  coast." — J. 
W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  p.  136. 

YUKON,  territory  of  Canada,  occupying  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  country.  It  has  an 
area  of  207,076  square  miles  and  in  192 1  had  a 
population  of  74,157.  (See  Canada:  Map.)  The 
district  was  formally  established  in  1898.  See  Can- 
ada: 189s;  1901-1902;  North-west  Territories  of 
Canada. 

YUMA   PROJECT   OF   IRRIGATION.     See 


Conservation  of  natural  resources:  United 
States:   1902-1919. 

YUMAN  FAMILY.— "The  center  of  distribu- 
tion of  the^  tribes  of  this  family  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  lower  Colorado  and  Gila  Valleys." 
— J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  137. — See  Apache  group. 

YUNCAS.     See  Incas. 

YUNGAY,  Battle  of  (1839).  See  Peru:  1826- 
1876. 

YUNNAN,  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China,  located  on  the  border  of  upper  Burma.  It 
has  an  area  of  146,680  square  miles,  being  the 
second  largest  of  the  provinces,  and  in  1923,  the 
estimated  population  was  8,503,000.  In  1916  the 
Chinese  rebellion  started  in  this  province.  See 
China:    1915-1916. 

YUROKS,  North  American  Indian  tribe.     See 

MODOCS. 

YUROVSKY,  one  of  the  alleged  slayers  of  the 
Russian  Tsar  Nicholas  II  and  his  family. 

YUSUF  PASHA,  Egyptian  general.  Defeated 
by  the  Mahdi,  1882.    See  Egypt:   1870-1883. 

YUTA.     See  Utah:  Origin  of  name. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  See  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Y.  W.  H.  A.  See  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association. 


ZAB,  Battle  of  (750).  See  Caliphate:  715- 
750. 

ZABERN,  or  Saverne,  town  in  the  district  of 
Alsace  near  the  Vosges  mountains.  It  was  an 
important  center  during  the  Roman  period  and 
was  a  scene  of  action  in  both  the  Peasants'  War 
(i6th  century)  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (17th 
century). 

1636.— Taken  by  Duke  Bernhard.  See  Ger- 
many:  1634-1639. 

1913. — Zabern  affair. — The  arrogance  of  Lieu- 
tenant von  Forstner  and  the  German  miHtary  class 
in  general  as  exemplified  in  the  so-called  Zabern 
affair  (see  Alsace-Lorraine:  1913;  Germany: 
1913)  intensified  the  bitter  feelings  toward  Ger- 
many held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  France.  In  Germany  the  Social  Democrats 
made  a  national  issue  of  the  affair.  "The  whole 
world  was  greatly  interested  .  .  .  because  it  was 
generally  recognised  that  the  Zabern  conflict  was 
not  an  event  but  a  symptom.  It  was  not  only  a 
conflict  between  the  officers  and  citizens  of  an 
unimportant  town  but  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  miHtary  and  the  civil  authorities  of  Germany, 
.  .  .  between  absolutism  and  democracy." — J.  E. 
Barker,  Autocratic  and  democratic  Germany:  The 
lesson  of  Zabern  {Nineteenth  Cenliiry  and  After, 
Feb.,  1914). 

ZACATECAS,  state  of  central  Mexico.  It  re- 
volted against  the  central  government  in  1910.  See 
Mexico:   1910-1913;  also  Map. 

ZACHARIA,  Antonio  Maria  (fl.  1532),  found- 
er of  the  Barnabitc  order.    See  Barnabites. 

ZACHARIAS,   Saint,   pope,   741-752. 

ZAFARIN,  or  ZAFFARINE,  ISLANDS.  See 
Chaffarinas. 

ZAGLUL,  Saad  (c.  i860-  ),  Egyptian  pasha. 
Minister  of  education,  1906;  vice  president  of  the 
legislature  until  1914;  leader  of  the  nationalists. 
See  Egypt:  1918-1919;  1920;  1921:  Preparation  for 
independence;    1921-1922. 


ZAGONARA,   Battle   of   (1424).     See  Italy: 

1412-1447. 

ZAGRAB.     See  Agram. 

ZAHARA,  town  in  southern  Spain.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Moors  in  1476.  See  Spain:  1476- 
1492. 

ZAHLE,  Carl  Theodor  (1866-  ),  Danish 
statesman.  Prime  minister,  1909-1910;  1913-1920. 
See  Denmark:  1902-1909;  1920:  Dismissal  of 
Zahle  ministry. 

ZAIDITES,  or  Zeidites,  tribe  in  Arabia.  See 
Arabia:   1919:   King  of  Hejaz,  etc.;  Shiites. 

ZAIMIS,  Alexander  (1855-  ),  Greek  states- 
man. Prime  minister,  1897-1899,  1901-1902,  1915, 
1916;  high  commissioner  of  Crete,  1906-1911.  See 
Greece:  1915  (June-November)  ;  1916:  Transport 
of  Serbs,  etc.;  1917;  World  War:  1917:  V.  Balkan 
theater:  a,  1. 

ZAKONIK,  Serbian  legal  code.  See  Serbia: 
1341-1356. 

ZALEDI,  early  name  for  Madagascar.  See 
Madagascar:   Early  history. 

ZALLACA,  Zalaca,  or  Zallarca,  Battle  of 
(1086).  See  Almoravides;  Portugal:  Early  his- 
tory; Spain:  1031-1086;  1034-1090;  Africa:  An- 
cient and  medieval  civilization:  Arab  occupation. 

ZALOKOSTAS,  George  (1805-1857),  Greek 
poet.     Sec  Greek  literature:   Modern. 

ZALUSKY,  Joseph  Andrew  (1702-1774),  Po- 
lish bishop  and  scholar.  See  Libraries:  Modern: 
Russia. 

ZAMA,  Battle  of  (B.C.  202).  Sec  Punic  Wars: 
Second;    Rome:    Republic:    B.C.   218-202. 

ZAMBECCARI,  Count  Francesco  (1756-1812), 
Italian  aeronaut.  See  Aviation:  Development  of 
balloons  and  dirigibles:   1783- 1784. 

ZAMBEZI,  or  Zambesi,  river  in  Africa  flowing 
into  the  Indian  ocean.  The  region  was  known  to 
medieval  geographers  and  explored  by  Livingstone 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
British  in   1887.     Sec  Africa:   Geographic  descrip- 
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tion;  Modern  European  occupation:  Later  igth 
century;  18S4-1899;  1914-1920:  Climatic  condi- 
tions; South  Africa,  Union  of:  1885-1893. 

ZAMENHOF,  Ludwig  (1859-1917),  German 
scholar.  Author  of  the  international  language  of 
Esperanto.  Sec  International  language:  Es- 
peranto. 

ZAMINDARS,  or  Zemindars,  Indian  landhold- 
ers to  whom  the  government  farmed  out  the  privi- 
lege of  collecting  revenues.  See  India:  Finance; 
1785-1703;  Talukdars. 

ZAMOR,  Oreste,  president  of  Haiti,  February- 
October,  iQii.   See  Haiti,  Republic  of:  1911-1916. 

ZAMORA,  "a  Swedish  ship  which  was  seized 
by  the  British,  April  8,  1915,  while  on  a  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Stockholm.  Pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  case  the  prize  court  permitted  the 
British  Government  to  requisition  the  copper  which 
formed  part  of  the  Zamora's  cargo.  On  appeal, 
however,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil overruled  the  order  of  requisition  because  the 
affidavit  supporting  it  did  not  show  the  copper 
to  be  'urgently  required  for  national  purposes.'  The 
actual  decision  in  the  case  rested  therefore  on  a 
narrow  basis,  but  Lord  Parker's  opinion  announcing 
it  contains  the  interesting  and  important  dictum 
that  in  case  of  conflict  between  an  order  in  council 
and  international  law,  a  British  prize  court  must 
follow  international  law." — War  cyclopedia,  p.  311. 

ZAMOSC,  town  in  Poland,  about  fifty  miles 
southeast  of  Lublin.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1915.  See  World  War:  1915:  HI.  Eastern 
front:  g,  3. 

ZAMOYSKI,  Jan  (1541-1605),  .  Polish  states- 
man. Supported  Stephen  Batory  in  his  election  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  1575;  commander-in-chief 
during  the  war  with  Russia,  1580-1582.  See  Po- 
land:   1 5 74- 1 590. 

ZAMZUMMITES,  ancient  tribe  in  Palestine. 
See  Jews:   Early  Hebrew  history. 

ZANARDELLI,  Guiseppe  (1826-1903),  Italian 
statesman.  Minister  of  the  interior,  1878;  minis- 
ter of  justice,  1881-1883,  1887-1891,  1897-189S; 
prime  minister,  1901-1903.     See  Italy:    1901-1918. 

ZANCLE,  ancient  name  of  Messina.  See  Mes- 
sina. 

ZANDVOORDE,  town  in  Belgium,  about  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Ypres.  It  was  a  scene  of  fight- 
ing during  the  World  War.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  u,  8;  w,  10;  1918:  II. 
Western  front:  q. 

ZANELLA,  Giacomo  (1S20-1888),  Italian  poet. 
See  Italian  literatltre:    1830-1912. 

ZANELLA,  Riccardo,  president  of  Fiume,  1921. 
See  Fiume:    1919-1921. 

ZANGON,  Truce  of.  See  U.S.A.:  1898 
(March-April). 

ZANGWILL,  Israel  (1864-  ),  English  man 
of  letters  of  Jewish  parentage.  See  Jews:  Zion- 
ism: 20th  century;  Suffrage,  Woman:  England: 
1906-1914. 

ZANKOVIST,  or  Russophil,  political  party  in 
Bulgaria.     See  Bulgaria:    1908-1914. 

ZANZIBAR,  British  protectorate.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  a  channel 
twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
part,  and  is  the  largest  coralline  island  on  the 
African  coast.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  government 
extends  over  the  island  of  Pemba,  lying  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Zanzibar,  to  sev- 
eral smaller  islands,  and  nominally  ov^er  a  strip  of 
territory  ten  miles  wide  along  the  entire  coast  of 
Kenya  Colony,  formerly  British  East  Africa.  The 
area  of  Zanzibar  is  640  square  miles,  and  that  of 
Pemba   is   380   square    miles.     The   population   of 
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Zanzibar  according  to  the  1921  census,  was  114,000 
and  of  Pemba,  83,000  consisting  chiefly  of  Arabs, 
Indians,  Swahilis  and  other  native  African  tribes 
with  about  270  Europeans.  (See  also  British  em- 
pire: E.xtent.)  The  town  of  Zanzibar  having  a 
population  of  55,750  is  situated  on  the  coast  and 
is  the  only  city  of  importance  in  the  protectorate. 
Its  port  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Africa,  and  several 
important  navigation  companies  maintain  regular 
service.  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  yield  the  bulk  of 
the  world's  supply  of  cloves.  Copra  ranks  next 
in  importance  and  other  exports  are  nuts,  gums 
and  resins.  Manufactures  include  pottery,  coir 
fibre  and  rope,  soap,  oil  (cocoanut  and  simsim), 
jewelry  and  mats.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  pro- 
tectorate.— See  also  British  East  Africa;  Kenya 
colony. 

Language.    See  Philology:  24. 

1503-1856. — Conquest  by  Portuguese. — Their 
defeat  by  Imans  of  Muscat. — Independence  from 
Muscat. — ^The  island  of  Zanzibar  was  conquered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1503-1508.  During  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  Arabs  of  the  East  Coast,  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  out  the  Portuguese,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Imans  of  Muscat,  who  assumed  power  after  de- 
feating the  Portuguese.  The  allegiance  to  Muscat 
was  of  a  nominal  character  until  Sayyid  Said 
transferred  his  capital  to  Zanzibar  in  1832,  after 
having  subdued  his  enemies.  On  his  death  in 
1856,  Lord  Canning,  then  governor-general  of  In- 
dia, declared  the  African  possessions  independent 
of  Muscat. 

1856-1888.  —  British  influence.  —  Diminished 
possession  of  Sayyid  Khalifa. — The  African  por- 
tion of  Sayyid's  possessions  fell  to  his  son  Majid 
who  was  followed  in  1870  by  his  brother  Bargash 
ibn  Said.  Both  these  potentates  were  under  the 
influence  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  British  consul  at  Zan- 
zibar from  1866  to  1887.  When  Bargash  (who 
came  to  be  known  as  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar)  died 
in  1888,  he  left  a  mere  fragment  of  the  territories 
he  had  once  ruled  to  his  successor  Sayyid  Khalifa. 
The  rest  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy. 

1884-1886. — Seizure  of  territory  by  Germany. 
See  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  1884- 
1899. 

1890-1891. — British  protectorate  recognized. — 
Germany  and  France,  in  1890,  in  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  agreed  to  recognize  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, Britain  waiving  all  claims  to  Madagas- 
car, and  ceding  Heligoland  to  Germany.  A  regu- 
lar government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar  in  1891, 
with  a  British  representative  as  first  minister. — See 
also  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  Later 
19th  century;   1884-1899;   Germany:    1890-1891. 

1895. — Included  in  British  East  Africa  pro- 
tectorate.   See  British  East  Africa:  1895-1897. 

1896. — Relations  with  England  at  the  death  of 
the  sultan.  See.  Africa:  Modern  European  occu- 
pation: Chronology:   1896. 

1897-1909. — Abolition  of  slavery. — "The  most 
interesting  contribution  of  Zanzibar  to  the  experi- 
mental solution  of  European  colonization  problems 
in  Africa  is  the  method  of  abolition  of  slavery.  .  .  . 
The  inhabitants  are  Moslems.  Islamic  law  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  issued  a  decree 
in  1897,  ordaining  that  no  child  thereafter  born 
could  be  a  slave,  and  made  provision  by  which 
slaves  could  obtain  freedom.  In  eleven  years 
eleven  thousand  slaves  were  emancipated.  Volun- 
tary emancipation  went  very  slowly  at  first.  Older 
slaves  were  naturally  unwilling  to  accept  freedom. 
But  the  gradual  process  of  enfranchisement  did 
not  arouse  Arab  fanaticism;  the  emancipated  na- 
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tivcs  did  not  become  demoralized  by  a  sudden 
change  in  their  status  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared;  and  local  industries  and  agriculture  suf- 
fered scarcely  at  all.  During  that  time,  the  general 
and  local  problems  arising  from  emancipation  had 
been  met  and  examined.  ...  In  June,  1909,  the 
Sultan  signed  a  decree  forbidding  recognition  by 
the  Courts  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba." — H.  A.  Gibbons,  New 
map  of  Africa,  pp.  36-37. — See  also  Africa:  Modern 
European  occupation:   Chronology:   1897. 

1906-1914. — Reorganization  of  government. — 
The  government  was  reorganized  in  1906,  when  the 
imperial  government  assumed  more  direct  control 
over  the  protectorate.  On  Dec.  9,  191 1,  Sultan 
Sayyid  Khalifa  bin  Harub  ascended  the  throne. 
On  Apr.  20,  1914,  the  protectorate  was  formally 
transferred  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial 
Office. 

ZAPATA,  Emiliano  (c.  1869-1919),  Mexican 
revolutionary    leader.      See     Mexico:      1910-1913; 

1914-1915- 

ZAPATA,  Eufemio,  Mexican  revolutionary 
leader.    See  Mexico:  19 10- 19 13. 

ZAPETRA,  or  Sozopetra,  town  in  Syria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Theophilus  in  837.  See  Amorian 
War. 

ZAPOLYA,  John.     See  John,  Zapolya. 

ZAPORO,  South  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Andesians. 

ZAPOTECS,  MIXTECS,  ZOQUES,  MIXES, 
etc. — "The  greater  part  of  Gaxaca  [Mexico]  and 
the  neighboring  regions  are  still  occupied  by  the 
Zapytees,  who  call  themselves  Didja-za.  There  are 
now  about  265,000  of  them,  about  50,000  of  whom 
speak  nothing  but  their  native  tongue.  In  ancient 
times  they  constituted  a  powerful  independent  state, 
the  citizens  of  which  seem  to  have  been  quite  as 
highly  civilized  as  any  member  of  the  Aztec  fam- 
ily. They  were  agricultural  and  sedentary,  living 
in  villages  and  constructing  buildings  of  stone  and 
mortar.  The  most  remarkable,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  specimens  of  these  still  remaining  are  the 
ruins  of  Mitla.  .  .  .  The  Mixtecs  adjoined  the 
Zapotecs  to  the  west,  extending  along  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  to  about  the  present  port  of  Aca- 
pulco.  In  culture  they  were  equal  to  the  Zapo- 
tecs. .  .  .  The  mountain  regions  of  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  states 
of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca  are  the  habitats  of  the 
Zoques,  Mixes,  and  allied  tribes.  The  early  his- 
torians draw  a  terrible  picture  of  their  valor,  sav- 
agery and  cannibalism,  which  reads  more  like  tales 
to  deter  the  Spaniards  from  approaching  their 
domains  than  truthful  accounts.  However  this 
may  be,  they  have  been  for  hundreds  of  years  a 
peaceful,  ignorant,  timid  part  of  the  population, 
homely,  lazy  and  drunken.  .  .  .  The  faint  tradi- 
tions of  these  peoples  pointed  to  the  South  for 
their  origin.  .  .  .  The  Chinantecs  inhabited  Chin- 
antla,  which  is  a  part  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  .  .  . 
The  Chinantecs  had  been  reduced  by  the  Aztecs 
and  severely  oppressed  by  them.  Hence  they  wel- 
comed the  Spaniards  as  deliverers.  .  .  .  Other 
names  by  which  they  are  mentioned  arc  Tcncz 
and  Teutecas.  ...  In  speaking  of  the  province  of 
Chiapas  the  historian  Hcrrera  informs  us  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  pueblo  so-called,  'whose 
inhabitants  were  the  most  remarkable  in  New  Si)ain 
for  their  traits  and  inclinations.'  They  had  early 
acquired  the  art  of  horsemanship,  they  were  skill- 
ful in  all  kinds  of  music,  excellent  painters,  carried 
on  a  variety  of  arts,  and  were  withal  very  cour- 
teous to  each  other.  One  tradition  was  that  they 
had  reached  Chiapas  from  Nicaragua.  .  .  .  But  the 


more  authentic  legend  of  the  Chapas  or  Chapanecs, 
as  they  were  properly  called  from  their  totemic 
bird  the  Chapa,  the  red  macaw,  recited  that  the 
whole  stock  moved  down  from  a  northern  latitude, 
following  down  the  Pacific  coast  until  they  came 
to  Soconusco,  where  they  divided,  one  part  enter- 
ing the  mountains  of  Chiapas,  the  other  proceed- 
ing on  to  Nicaragua." — D.  G.  Brinton,  American 
race,  pp.  140-146. 

Also  in:  A.  Bandelier,  Report  of  archaeological 
tour  in  Mexico. 

ZARA,  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  sea  oppo- 
site the  islands  of  Ugliano  and  Pasman,  about  fifty 
miles  southeast  of  Trieste.  Zara  was  originally  a 
Roman  colony  named  Jadera,  later  Diadora.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  Italian  population  of  Dalmatia 
was  concentrated  (1920)  in  Zara  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  town  of  Zara  itself  (with  9,278 
Italians  to  3,532  Slavs)  was  the  only  town  with  an 
Italian  majority  in  the  whole  of  Dalmatia.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty,  Nov.  12,  1920, 
the  city  of  Zara  and  a  perimeter  of  about  seven 
kilometres  round  the  town  were  recognized  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — Based  on 
H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  History  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  Paris,  v.  4,  pp.  304,  331. — See  also  Ra- 
pallo, Treaty  of  (1920)  ;  Adriatic  Question: 
Friction  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia;  Balkan 
States:    1921:   Jugo-Slavia. 

1202. — Destroyed  by  Venetians.  See  Crusades: 
1201-1203. 

ZARAGOZA,  or  Zaragossa.     See  Saragossa. 

ZARAKA.    See  Sarangians. 

ZARANGIANS.    See  Sarangians. 

ZARATHUSTRA,  or  Zarathrustra,  prophet 
and  founder  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  See 
Zoroastrians. 

ZARCO,  Joao  Gongalvez  (fl.  isth  century), 
Portuguese  navigator.  Discovered  the  Madeira 
islands,  1419.     See  Madeira  islands. 

ZASULITCH,  Vera  Ivanovna  (b.  1851),  Rus- 
sian  revolutionist.     See   Russia:    188 i. 

ZAUDITU.     See  W.aizeru  Zauditu. 

ZAYAS,  Alfredo  (1861-  ),  Cuban  statesman. 
President  of  Cuba,  1921.  See  Cuba:  1920-1921 
(November-January) . 

ZAYISTAS,  poHtical  party  in  Cuba.  See  Cuba: 
1906-1909. 

ZEA,  one  of  the  harbors  in  the  Athenian  penin- 
sula.    See  PiR.iius. 

ZEALAND,  Zeeland,  or  Sjaelland,  largest 
island  of  Denmark  on  which  Copenhagen  is  situ- 
ated. The  island  lies  between  the  Cattegat  and 
the  Baltic  sea.  It  has  an  area  of  2,636  square 
miles  and  a  population   (in  1911)   of   1,096,897. 

ZEALOTS,  religio-political  faction  among  the 
Jews  which  developed  during  the  period  of  the 
Herodian  kings.  Its  activity  as  a  religious  repub- 
lican party  was  precipitated  by  the  census  of  6-7 
A.  D.  The  Zealots  forced  on  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Roman  power, — the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  in  70  A.  D.  A  party  of  ardent  patriots  in 
its  origin,  and  embracing  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
it  degenerated,  by  enlistment  of  the  passions  of  the 
populace,  into  a  fierce,  violent,  desperate  faction, 
which  Ewald  (History  of  Israel,  bk.  7)  compares  to 
that  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolution. — 
Based  on  Josephus,  Jewish  War. — Sec  also  Jews: 
66-70. 

ZECCHIN,  or  Sequin,  Italian  gold  coin  in  use 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Money  and  banking: 
Medieval:  Coinage  and  hanking  in  Middle  Ages. 

ZECHARIAH  (11.  $10  li.C),  Hebrew  prophet. 
Sec  Jews:   Religion  and  the  prophets. 
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ZEDEKIAH,  last  kin^  of  Judah,  SQ7-S86  B.C. 
Revolted  against  Nebuchadrezzar,  588  B.C.  See 
Babylonia:   Nebuchadrezzar. 

ZEEBRUGGE,  North  sea  port  of  Belgium. 
During  the  World  War  it  was  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  used  as  a  submarine  base.  On  Apr,  2,^, 
1918,  the  British  in  a  daring  air  raid  destroyed 
harbor  works  and  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 
See  Britges:  1900;  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western 
front:  w,  20;  1915:  IX.  Naval  operations:  a,  2; 
1916:  IX.  Naval  operations:  a;  1918:  VIII.  Avia- 
tion; IX.  Naval  operations:  a;  Belgium:  1918. 

ZEELAND,  southwestern  province  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, bounded  by  the  North  sea,  South  Holland, 
North  Brabant  and  Belgium.  The  surface  was 
formerly  in  large  part  below  sea-level,  but  has 
been  drained  and  reclaimed.  See  Coxservation 
OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES:   Meaning  of  reclamation. 

ZEEMAN,  Pieter  (1865-  ),  Dutch  physicist. 
See  Nobel  prizes:   Physics:   1902. 

ZEEWAND,  Dutch  name  for  beads  used  as 
money  by  the  Indians.     See  Waj^.ipum. 

ZEGRIS,  Moorish  family  in  Spain,  rivals  of  the 
Abencerrages.    See  Spain:   1238-1273;  1476-1492. 

ZEIDITES.    See  Zaidites. 

ZEISBERGER,  David  (1721-1808),  Moravian 
missionary  in  America.  Worked  among  the  Indians 
1743-1808.  See  Missions,  Christi.^n:  North  Amer- 
ica; MoRA\^AN,  OR  Bohemian,  Brethren. 

ZELA,  Battle  of  (47  B.C.).  See  Rome:  Re- 
public:  B.  C.  47-46. 

ZELAYA,  Jose  Santos  (b.  1853),  Nicaraguan 
dictator.  President,  1894-1909.  See  Nicaragua: 
1896-1898;  190S-1911;  Honduras:   1900-1915. 

ZELEIA,  Battle  of  (334  B.C.).  See  Mace- 
donia:  B.  C.  334-330- 

ZELIGOWSKI,  General,  Polish  soldier.  Seized 
Vilna,  October,  1920.  See  Poland:  1920:  Zeli- 
gowski,  etc.;  Lithuania:    1920-1922. 

ZEM,  district  of  Bokhara.    See  Bokhara. 

ZEMINDARS.     See  Zamindars. 

ZEMSTVOS.— "The  Zemstvo  [in  Russia]  is  a 
kind  of  local  administration  which  supplements  the 
action  of  the  rural  communes  [see  Mir],  and  takes 
cognizance  of  those  higher  public  wants  which  indi- 
vidual communes  cannot  possibly  satisfy.  Its  prin- 
cipal duties  are  [written  in  1905]  to  keep  the  roads 
and  bridges  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  means  of 
conveyance  for  the  rural  police  and  other  officials, 
to  elect  the  justices  of  peace,  to  look  after  primary 
education  and  sanitary  affairs,  to  watch  the  state 
of  the  crops  and  take  measures  against  approach- 
ing famine,  and  in  short  to  undertake,  within  cer- 
tain clearly-defined  limits,  whatever  seems  likely  to 
increase  the  material  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
population.  In  form  the  institution  is  parliamen- 
tary— that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  an  assembly  of 
deputies  which  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  of 
a  permanent  executive  bureau  elected  by  the  assem- 
bly from  among  its  members.  .  .  .  Once  every  three 
years  the  deputies  are  elected  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions by  the  landed  proprietors,  the  rural  com- 
munes, and  the  municipal  corporations.  Every 
province  (guberniya)  and  each  of  the  districts 
(uyezdi)  into  which  the  province  is  subdivided  has 
such  an  assembly  and  such  a  bureau." — D.  M. 
Wallace,  Russia,  ch.  14. — "In  the  case  of  the  larger 
municipalities  .  .  .  [the  dumas]  were  largely  inde- 
pendent of  the  zemstvos;  the  dumas  of  the  smaller 
towns,  however,  were  under  the  control  of  the 
rural  assemblies." — C.  Seymour  and  D.  P.  Frary, 
Hoiv  the  world  votes,  v.  2,  p.  143. — "On  July  30 
(August  12),  1914,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
different  Zemstvos  took  place  in  Moscow,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos  for 
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the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  was  re- 
solved upon.  ...  On  August  12-25,  1914,  the  pro- 
posals received  the  Imperial  sanction,  the  work 
of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  being  taken  under  the 
flag  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  whilst  the  Union 
preserved  full  independence  in  the  financing  as 
well  as  the  management  of  its  work.  .  .  .  After 
organizing  hospitals,  hospital  trains,  and  food-pro- 
viding units,  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  extended  its 
activity  to  the  front;  its  first  attempt  proved  a 
success,  and  the  High  Command  laid  on  the  Union 
the  most  varied  tasks." — Prince  G.  E.  Lvov,  Rus- 
sian Union  of  Zemstvos,  Moscow,  January,  igi6 
{Brief  report  of  the  Union's  activities  during  the 
war,  with  introductory  note,  pp.  4-5,  7). — See  also 
Russia:  1861-1864:  Great  reforms:  Creation  of  the 
Zemstvo;  1897;  1902-1904;  1904-1905:  Growth  of 
political  parties;  1915-1916;  Education,  Agricul- 
tural:  Russia. 

ZEN,  Japanese  religious  sect.  See  Japan:  Re- 
ligions. 

ZEND-AVESTA.    See  Avesta. 

ZENDECAN,  Battle  of  (1038).  See  Turkey; 
999-1183. 

ZENGER,  John  Peter  (c.  1680-1746),  American 
publisher.  Tried  for  libel,  1734,  and  acquitted,  thus 
establishing  the  freedom  of  the  press.  See  New 
York:   1720-1734. 

ZENGHI,  or  Zengi,  Emad-eddin  (c.  1084- 
114S),  emir  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  and  father  of 
Noureddin.  See  Crusades:  i 147-1 149;  Saladin, 
Empire  of. 

ZEND  (426-491),  Roman  emperor  (Eastern), 
474-491.    See  Rome:  Empire:  400-518;  Isaurians. 

ZEND  (336-264  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  born 
in  Citium,  Cyprus.  "He  came  to  Athens,  314,  and 
studied  under  Crates  the  Cynic,  Stilpo  the  Me- 
garian,  and  Polemon  of  the  Academy,  all  of  whom 
had  influence  on  his  teachings.  In  294  he  opened 
a  school  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  (the  painted  corridor 
or  porch),  from  which  the  doctrines  represented 
by  him  received  their  name.  .  .  .  Opposed  to  the 
materialistic,  hedonistic,  and  egoistic  conception  of 
the  world  and  of  life  is  the  philosophy  taught  by 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  After  the  death  of 
the  great  leaders,  the  essential  elements  of  their 
theory  of  life  were  presented  in  popular  form  by 
the  Stoics,  a  school  founded  by  Zeno,  around  300 
B.  C,  at  Athens,  which  had  many  followers  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  continued  its  existence  far 
into  Christian  times.  Zeno  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Cynics  and  Megarians,  as  well  as  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Cynic  ethics  he  frees  from  its  narrow- 
ness and  places  on  a  logical  and  metaphysical 
foundation.  He  makes  use  of  Platonic  and  Aris- 
totelian notions  in  modified  form,  but  refuses  to 
conceive  form  and  matter  as  different  in  kind,  and 
returns  to  the  hylozoism  of  Heraclitus." — F.  Thilly, 
History  of  philosophy,  p.  104. — See  also  Ethics: 
Greece,  Ancient:    B.C.  4th   century. 

ZENO,  Apostolo  (1668-1750),  Italian  scholar 
and  poet.     See  Italian  literature:   1690-1800. 

ZENO,  Carlo  (c.  1334-1418),  Venetian  admiral. 
See  Venice:    1379-1381. 

ZENOBIA,  queen  of  Palmyra,  267-272.  Wife 
of  Odenathus  whom  she  succeeded.  Conquered 
Egypt  and  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  Rome,  270; 
conquered  by  Aurelian,  272. — See  also  Palmyra: 
Rise  and  fall;  Rome:   Empire:   192-284. 

ZENTA,  Battle  of  (1697).  See  Hungary: 
1683-1699;  Turkey:    1684-1696. 

ZEPHATHAH,  Battle  of,  fought  by  Asa,  king 
of  Judah,  with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  whom  he 
defeated. — Based  on  2  Chronicles,  xiv.  9-15. 

ZEPPELIN,    Ferdinand,    Count    von    (1838- 
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191 7),  German  airship  inventor  and  builder.  Built 
his  first  dirigible  in  1892.  See  Aviation:  Develop- 
ment of  balloons  and  dirigibles:  1896-1914;  In- 
ventions:   20th  century:   Instruments. 

ZEPPELIN,  dirigible  invented  by  Count  Zep- 
pelin. During  the  World  War  the  Zepf>eHns  were 
used  in  air  raids.  See  World  War:  1915:  X.  War 
in  the  air;  1916:  XIII.  War  in  the  air;  1918:  VIII. 
Aviation. 

ZETA,  ancient  name  for  principality  embracing 
present  Montenegro.  See  Montenegro:  B.C.  3rd 
century-A.  D.  1356. 

ZETKIN,  Clara  (Zundel)  (1857-  ),  German 
socialist.     See  Socialism:    1912-1918. 

ZETLAND  ISLANDS.  See  Shetland,  or  Zet- 
land, ISLANDS. 

ZEUGMA,  ancient  city  on  the  Euphrates  river. 
See  Apamea. 

ZEUS,  in  Greek  pantheology,  the  father  of  the 
gods,  called  Jupiter  by  the  Romans.  See  Religion: 
Course  of  development  in  highly  organized  re- 
ligions; Mythology:  Grecian. 

ZEUS,  Temple  of.  See  Temples:  Ancient  ex- 
amples. 

ZHITOMIR,  or  Jitomir,  town  in  western  Rus- 
sia, eighty-three  miles  southwest  of  Kiev.  In  1905 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  Jewish  pogrom.  See  Jews: 
Russia:    Ukraine. 

ZHOROW,  Peace  of  (1651).  See  Poland: 
1648-1654. 

ZHUKOVSKY,  Vasily  Andreievitch  (1783- 
1852),  Russian  poet.  See  Russian  literature: 
1800-1852. 

ZICHY,  Aladar,  Count  (1864-  ),  Hungarian 
political  leader.    See  Austria-Hungary:  1905-1906. 

ZIELA,  Battle  of  (67  B.C.),  fought  in  the 
Mithradatic  War,  in  which  the  Romans  were  badly 
defeated  by  the  Pontic  king. — Based  on  T.  Momm- 
sen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. 

ZIGANI,  ZIGEUNER,  ZINCALI,  ZIN- 
GARRI.    See  Gypsies. 

ZILLER,  Tuiskon  (1817-1882),  German  edu- 
cator. Follower  of  Herbart.  See  Education:  Mod- 
ern: i9th-20th  centuries:  Herbartian  movement,  etc. 

ZIMBRAKAKIS,  Greek  general.  Started  revo- 
lution at  Salonika,  1916;  led  campaign  in  Asia 
Minor  against  the  Turks,  1920.     See  Greece:  1920. 

ZIMISCES,  John.    See  John  I,  Zimisces. 

ZIMMERMAN,  Alfred  F.  M.  (1859-  ),  Ger- 
man undersecretary  of  foreign  affairs.  See  Cavell, 
Edith:  A  German  vindication;  Germany:  1916: 
Change  of  government;  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:   12,  d;   62. 

Note  exposing  German  intrigues  in  Mexico. 
See  U.S.A.:  1917  (January):  Germany  declares  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare;  World  War:  1917: 
VIII.  United  States  and  the  war:   b. 

ZINGIS  KHAN.    See  Jenghiz  Khan. 

ZINGLINS,  negro  political  faction  in  Haiti. 
See  Haiti,  Republic  of:   1804-1880. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nikolaus  Ludwig,  Count  von 
(1700-1760),  German  religious  and  social  reformer. 
Reorganized  the  church  of  Moravian  or  United 
Brethren.  Sec  Moravian  or  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren. 

ZION,  or  Sion,  Jebusite  stronghold  at  Jerusa- 
lem captured  by  David.  It  is  identified  with  the 
southern  part  of  the  eastern  or  temple  hill  called 
Ophcl,  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built.  Gradually  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  all  of  Jerusalem  and 
now  is  often  used  symbolically  for  the  spiritual 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  nation.  See  Jerusalem: 
B.C.   2100-1400;    B.C.    1400-700. 

ZION  CITY,  town  in  Illinois,  about  forty-two 
miles  north  of  Chicago.    It  was  founded  by  Dowie 


in  1901.  See  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  in  Zion. 

ZIONISM.  See  Jews:  Zionism;  Jerusalem: 
1920;   Palestine:    1919. 

ZIPS,  small  county  in  eastern  Europe,  formerly 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  According 
to  the  Magyar  census  of  1910  it  had  a  population 
of  172,125.  After  the  World  War,  Zips  was  claimed 
by  both  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  On  July  11, 
1920,  the  Supreme  Council  at  Spa,  acting  on  a 
request  from  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Polish  gov- 
ernments, decided  to  abandon  the  proposed  ple- 
biscite and  to  fix  the  frontiers,  leaving  the  details 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  conference  of  ambassadors 
at  Paris.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  sent 
by  the  Supreme  Council  to  the  delegates  of  the 
four  Allied  Powers  in  the  ambassadors'  conference, 
July  28,  1920,  the  region  of  Zips  was  divided  so 
as  to  leave  to  Poland  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  district.  The  remainder  was  assigned  to 
Czecho-Slovakia. — Based  on  H.  W.  V.  Temperley, 
History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  v.  4, 
pp.  362,  365-366. 

ZIRKEL,  German  electoral  districts.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:   Germany:   1849-1917. 

ZISKA,  John  (c.  1376-1424),  Bohemian  leader 
of  the  Hussites.     See  Bohemia:   1419-1434. 

ZLOTA  LIPA,  small  river  of  eastern  Galicia, 
flowing  south  into  the  Dniester.  During  the  World 
War  fighting  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Austrians.  See  World  War: 
1915:  III.  Eastern  front:  g,  4;  1916:  III.  Eastern 
front:  a,  3. 

ZNAIM,  Armistice  of.  See  Germany:  1809 
(July-September). 

ZOAN,  T'aan,  Tanis,  San,  series  of  super- 
imposed towns  located  near  the  northeastern  bor- 
ders of  Egypt  on  the  east  bank  of  a  canal  that 
was  formerly  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  Ex- 
cavations were  begun  there  in  1883-1884.  Ap- 
proaching the  locality,  the  miserable  huts  of  San, 
the  modern  village,  are  first  seen.  Behind  rise  high 
mounds,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Tanis.  Beneath  Tanis  lies  T'aan,  city  of  Rameses 
II,  while  two  other  towns  built  one  above  another 
are  below  this.  Deepest  of  all  lies  Zoan,  built 
seven  years  after  Hebron.  (Numbers,  13:22). — 
Based  on  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Tanis  {2d  Memoir  of 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund),  pt.  i,  pp.  1-2. — 
"The  whole  period  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn  [in 
Egypt]  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
Zoan.  Here  ruled  the  king  in  whose  name  Egypt 
was  governed  by  the  Hebrew,  who  was  no  less 
than  regent ;  here  ruled  those  who  still  favoured 
the  people  of  Israel.  Under  the  great  Oppression, 
Zoan  was  a  royal  residence." — R.  S.  Poole,  Cities 
of  Egypt,  ch.  5. — See  also  Egypt:  Hyksos  or 
shepherd  kings;  Jews:  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

ZOBAH,  Kingdom  of. — A  kingdom  of  brief  im- 
portance, extending  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  app)cars  among  the  allies  of  the 
Ammonites,  in  their  war  with  David,  King  of 
Israel. — Based  on  H.  Ewald,  Lectures  on  the  history 
of  Israel,  v.  3,  pp.   150-152. 

ZODIAC.  See  Astrology:  Theory  and  meth- 
ods. 

ZOHAR,  book  of  the  Cabala.    See  Cabala. 

ZOHARITES,  singular  Jewish  sect  which 
sprang  up  in  Poland  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, taking  its  name  from  the  Zohar,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Cabala,  on  which  it  founded  its  faith. 
— Based  on  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews, 
bk.  28. 

ZOLA,  ]fcmile  fedouard  Charles  Antoine  (1840- 
1902),  French  novelist.    His  work  "Verite"  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  Dreyfus  case.     See  French  liter- 
ature: 1800-1921:  Realistic  school;  France:  1894- 
1906. 
ZOLLERN,    House    of.      See    Hohenzollern, 

Hoi'SK   U1-. 

ZOLLPARLAMENT,  customs  parliament  in 
Germany.  See  Germany:  1866- 1870;  Tariff: 
1853-1S70. 

ZOLLVEREIN,  customs  union  in  Germany, 
formed  for  the  mutual  interest  of  the  German 
states,  1834,  and  operating  until  1871.  See  Tariff: 
1833;  1853-1870;  Germany:  1817-1840;  Industrial 
revolution:  Germany;  also  Germ.\ny:  Map:  After 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

ZOLTAN.    See  Zsolt. 

ZONNEBEKE,  village  about  four  miles  east  of 
Ypres,  Belgium.  In  1Q14  and  1917  it  was  the 
scene  of  fighting  between  the  Allies  and  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Allies  capturing  it  in  their  191 7  offensive. 
See  World  War:  1914:  I.  Western  front:  w,  19; 
1917:   II.  Western  front:   d,  16;   d,  18;   q. 

ZOQUES,  Central  American  Indian  tribe.  See 
Z.^potecs. 

ZORN,  Anders  Leonard  (1S60-  ),  Swedish 
painter.     See  Painting:    Europe   (19th  century). 

ZORNDORF,  Battle  of.     See  Gerji.xny:   1758. 

ZOROASTER.     See  Z.^rathustra. 

ZOROASTRIANS,  MAGIANS,  PARSEES. 
— "The  Iranians  were  in  ancient  times  the  domi- 
nant race  throughout  the  entire  tract  lying  between 
the  Suliman  mountains  and  the  Pamir  steppe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  great  Mesopotamian  valley 
on  the  other.  ...  At  a  time  which  it  is  difficult 
to  date,  but  which  those  best  skilled  in  Iranian 
antiquities  are  inclined  to  place  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  there  grew  up,  in  the  region  whereof  we 
are  speaking,  a  form  of  religion  marked  by  very 
special  and  unusual  features.  .  .  .  Ancient  tradi- 
tion associates  this  religion  with  the  name  of 
Zoroaster.  Zoroaster,  or  Zarathrustra,  according 
to  the  native  spelling,  was,  by  one  account,  a 
Median  king  who  conqliered  Babylon  about  B.  C. 
2458.  By  another  which  is  more  probable,  and 
which  rests,  moreover,  on  better  authority,  he  was 
a  Bactrian,  who,  at  a  date  not  quite  so  remote, 
came  forward  in  the  broad  plain  of  the  middle 
Oxus  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  a  new  religion.  .  .  . 
His  religion  gradually  spread  from  'happy  Bartra,' 
'Bactra  of  the  lofty  banner,'  first  to  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  then  to  all  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  Iranians,  until  at  last  it  became  the  estab- 
lished rehgion  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia, 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  before  our 
era,  established  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  kingdoms,  and  shortly  afterwards 
overran  and  subdued  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the 
Pharaohs.  In  Persia  it  maintained  its  ground,  de- 
spite the  shocks  of  Grecian  and  Parthian  conquest, 
until  Mohammedan  intolerance  drove  it  out  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  forced  it  to  seek  a  refuge 
further  east,  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  Here 
it  still  continues,  in  Guzerat  and  in  Bombay,  the 
creed  of  that  ingenious  and  intelligent  people  known 
to  Anglo-Indians — and  may  we  not  say  to  Eng- 
lishmen generally? — as  Parsees  [see  Parsees].  The 
religion  of  the  Parsees  is  contained  in  a  volume  of 
some  size,  which  has  received  the  name  of  'the 
Zendavesta.'  .  .  .  Anquetil  Duperron  introduced 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Parsees  to  the  knowledge 
of  Europeans  under  this  name;  and  the  word  thus 
introduced  can  scarcely  be  now  displaced.  Other- 
wise, 'Avesta  Zend'  might  be  recommended  as  the 
more  proper  title.  'Avesta'  means  'text,'  and  Zend 
means  'comment.'     'Avesta  u  Zend,'  or  'Text  and 


Comment,'  is  the  p^-oper  title,  which  is  then  con- 
tracted into  'Avesta-Zcnd.'  [See  also  Avesta. J  .  .  . 
Subjected  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  searching 
analysis  of  lirst-rate  orientalists — Burnouf,  Wester- 
gaard,  Brockhaus,  Spiegel,  Haug,  Windischmann, 
Hiibschmann, — this  work  has  been  found  to  belong 
in  its  various  parts  to  very  different  dates,  and  to 
admit  of  being  so  dissected  as  to  reveal  to  us,  not 
only  what  are  the  tenets  of  the  modern  Parsees, 
but  what  was  the  earliest  form  of  that  religion 
whereof  theirs  is  the  remote  and  degenerate  de- 
scendant. Signs  of  a  great  antiquity  are  found  to 
attach  to  the  language  of  certain  rhythmical  com- 
positions called  Gathas  or  hymns;  and  the  re- 
ligious ideas  contained  in  these  are  found  to  be  at 
once  harmonious,  and  also  of  a  simpler  and  more 
primitive  character  than  those  contained  in  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  From  the  Gathas  chiefly,  but 
also  to  some  extent  from  other,  apparently  very 
ancient,  portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  early  Iranian  religion  have  been 
drawn  out  by  various  scholars,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Martin  Haug.  .  .  .  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  religion,  and  that  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  its  leading  characteristic,  is  the  assertion  of 
Dualism.  By  Dualism  we  mean  the  belief  in  two 
original  uncreated  principles,  a  principle  of  good 
and  a  principle  of  evil.  .  .  .  Both  principles  were 
real  persons,  possessed  of  will,  intelligence,  power, 
consciousness,  and  other  personal  qualities.  To 
the  one  they  gave  the  name  of  Ahura-Mazda,  [or 
Ormazd]  to  the  other  that  of  Angro-Mainyus.  .  .  . 
The  names  themselves  sufficiently  indicated  to  those 
who  first  used  them  the  nature  of  the  two  beings. 
.^hura-Mazda  was  the  'all-bountiful,  all-wise,  liv- 
ing being'  or  'spirit,'  who  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
that  was  good  and  lovely,  beautiful  and  delightful. 
Angro-Mainyus  was  the  'dark  and  gloomy  intelli- 
gence' that  had  from  the  first  been  Ahura-Mazda's 
enemy,  and  was  bent  on  thwarting  and  vexing  him. 
And  with  these  fundamental  notions  agreed  all  that 
the  sacred  books  taught  concerning  either  being. 
.  .  .  The  two  great  beings  who  thus  divided  be- 
tween them  the  empire  of  the  universe  were  neither 
of  them  content  to  be  solitary.  Each  had  called 
into  existence  a  number  of  inferior  spirits,  who 
acknowledged  their  sovereignty,  fought  on  their 
side,  and  sought  to  execute  their  behests.  At  the 
head  of  the  good  spirits  subject  to  Ahura-Mazda 
stood  a  band  of  six  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Amesha-Spentas,  or  'Immortal  Holy  Ones.'  ...  In 
direct  antithesis  to  these  stood  the  band,  likewise 
one  of  six,  which  formed  the  council  and  chief 
support  of  Angro-Mainyus.  .  .  .  Besides  these  lead- 
ing spirits  there  was  marshalled  on  either  side  an 
innumerable  host  of  lesser  and  subordinate  ones, 
called  respectively  'ahuras'  and  'devas,'  who  con- 
stituted the  armies  or  attendants  of  the  two  great 
powers,  and  were  employed  by  them  to  work  out 
their  purposes.  The  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts,  or 
'ahuras'  was  a  glorious  being,  called  Sraosha  or 
Serosh — 'the  good,  tall,  fair  Serosh,'  who  stood  in 
the  Zoroastrian  system  where  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel stands  in  the  Christian.  .  .  .  Neither  Ahura- 
Mazda  nor  the  Amesha-Spentas  were  represented 
by  the  early  Iranians  under  any  material  forms. 
The  Zoroastrian  system  was  markedly  anti-idola- 
trous: and  the  utmost  that  was  allowed  the  wor- 
shipper was  an  emblematic  representation  of  the 
Supreme  Being  by  means  of  a  winged  circle,  with 
which  was  occasionally  combined  an  incomplete 
human  figure,  robed  and  wearing  a  tiara.  .  .  .  The 
position  of  man  in  the  cosmic  scheme  was  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  he  was  among  the  creations 
of  Ahura-Mazda.    Formed  and  placed  on  earth  by 
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the  Good  Being,  he  was  bound  to  render  him 
implicit  obedience,  and  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 
Angro-Mainyus  and  his  creatures.  His  duties  might 
be  summed  up  under  the  four  heads  of  piety, 
purity,  industry,  and  veracity.  Piety  was  to  be 
shown  by  an  acknowledgment  of  Ahura-Mazda  as 
the  One  True  God,  by  a  reverential  regard  for  the 
Amesha-Spentas  and  the  Izeds,  or  lower  angels,  by 
the  frequent  offering  of  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings, the  recitation  of  hymns,  the  occasional 
sacrifice  of  animals,  and  the  performance  from  time 
to  time  of  a  curious  ceremony  known  as  that  of 
the  Haoma  or  Homa.  [See  Soma.]  .  .  .  The  pur- 
ity required  of  the  Iranians  was  inward  as  well  as 
outward.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  veracity  was  incul- 
cated perhaps  more  strenuously  than  any  other.  .  .  . 
If  it  be  asked  what  opinions  were  entertained  by 
the  Zoroastrians  concerning  man's  ultimate  destiny, 
the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  were 
devout  and  earnest  behevers  in  the  immortaUty  of 
the  soul,  and  a  conscious  future  existence.  .  .  .  The 
religion  of  the  early  Iranians  became  corrupted 
after  a  time  by  an  admi.xture  of  foreign  super- 
stitions. The  followers  of  Zoroaster,  as  they  spread 
themselves  from  their  original  seat  upon  the  Oxus 
over  the  regions  lying  south  and  south-west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  were  brought  into  contact  with  a 
form  of  faith  considerably  different  from  that  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  attached,  yet  well 
adapted  for  blending  with  it.  This  was  Magism, 
or  the  worship  of  the  elements  [see  Magians]. 
The  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  Zagros  mountain-range,  had,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  are  unknown  to  us,  developed  this 
foim  of  rehgion,  and  had  associated  with  its  tenets 
a  priest-caste.  .  .  .  The  four  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  were  recognised  as  the  only 
proper  objects  of  human  reverence.  .  .  .  When  the 
Zoroastrians  came  into  contact  with  Magism,  it 
impressed  them  favourably.  .  .  .  The  result  was 
that,  without  giving  up  any  part  of  their  previous 
creed,  the  Iranians  adopted  and  added  on  to  it 
all  the  principal  points  of  the  Magian  behef,  and 
all  the  more  remarkable  of  the  Magian  religious 
usages.  This  religious  fusion  seems  first  to  have 
taken  place  in  Media.  The  Magi  became  a  Median 
tribe,  and  were  adopted  as  the  priest-caste  of  the 
Median  nation."  This  "produced  an  amalgam  that 
has  shown  a  surprising  vitality,  having  lasted  above 
2,000  years — from  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  485-465)  to  the  present 
day." — G.  Rawlinson,  Religions  of  the  ancient 
world,  ch.  3. — "As  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  bear 
in  several  points  such  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  Christianity,  it  is  a  question  of  grave 
importance  to  ascertain  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
.  .  .  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ...  we 
must  assign  to  Zarathustra  Spitama  a  date  prior 
to  the  Median  conquest  of  Babylon  by  a  Zoroas- 
trian  priest  king,  the  only  question  remaining  to 
be  solved  is,  whether  he  Hved  only  a  short  time,  or 
long,  before  that  event.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  lived  only  about  100  or  200  years  before 
that  time,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Babylon  was 
one  of  the  last  consequences  of  the  great  religious 
enthusiasm  kindled  by  him.  He  preached,  like 
Moses,  war  and  destruction  to  all  idolaters  and 
wicked  men.  .  .  .  According  to  this  investigation 
we  cannot  assign  to  Zarathustra  Spitama  a  later 
date  than  about  2300  B.  C.  Thus  he  lived  not 
only  before  Moses,  but  even,  perhaps,  before  Abra- 
ham. ...  He  was  the  first  prophet  of  truth  who 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  kindled  a  fire  which 
thousands  of  years  could  not  entirely  extinguish." 
— M.  Haug,  Lecture  on  an  original  speech  of  Zo- 


roaster (Yasna  45),  pp.  17,  26. — Idem,  Essays  on 
the  sacred  language,  writings  and  religion  of  the 
Parsees. — "Next  to  Judaism  Zoroastrianism  is  the 
oldest  ethical  monotheism  in  the  world.  Zoroaster 
was  a  great  rehgious  genius  who  caught  something 
of  eternal  truth  and  successfully  interpreted  it  to 
men.  He  and  his  followers  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  To  them  the 
world  was  a  great  battlefield  on  which  this  strug- 
gle was  being  fought  out.  They  laid  great  stress 
on  conduct  and  demanded  a  noble  ethical  life. 
They  had  firm  faith  in  God  as  they  saw  him,  faith 
in  man,  and  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right 
and  of  God.  The  thought  and  development  of 
Zoroastrianism  are  in  many  ways  parallel  to  those 
of  Judaism.  Some  scholars  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  Zoroastrianism  borrowed  from  Judaism; 
others  that  Judaism  borrowed  from  Zoroastrianism, 
but  no  considerable  borrowing  in  either  direction 
can  be  proved.  Each  rehgion  appears  to  have 
grasped  some  truth,  and  to  have  developed  in  its 
own  environment  independently  of  the  other.  Such 
likenesses  as  there  are  came  from  similarity  of  con- 
ditions and  the  psychological  unity  of  man." — 
G.  A.  Barton,  Religions  of  the  world,  p.  136. — 
See  also  Magians;  Mithraism;  Priesthood:  Pa- 
gan; Religion:  Ethnic  and  catholic  religions; 
Tithes:   Primitive  conceptions. 

Also  in:  W.  Geiger,  Civilization  of  the  eastern 
Iranians. — Idem,  and  F.  von  Spiegel,  Age  of  the 
Avesta. — D.  F.  Karaka,  History  of  the  Parsis. — 
S.  Johnson,  Oriental  religions:  Persia. — A.  V.  W. 
Jackson,  Zoroaster:  The  prophet  of  ancient  Irans. 
— M.  N.  Dhalla,  Zoroastrian  civilization  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the  last  Zoroastrian 
empire,  651  A.D. 

ZOTTS.    See  Gypsies. 

ZOUAVES. — During  the  wars  of  the  French  in 
Algeria,  there  arose  a  body  of  soldiers  "who,  both 
in  the  campaign  in  Algeria  and  in  the  contest  in 
the  Crimea,  have  acquired  the  very  highest  re- 
nown. The  name  of  the  Zouaves  will  never  be 
forgotten  as  long  as  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  endures.  .  .  .  They  were  originally  in- 
tended to  be  regiments  composed  of  Frenchmen 
who  had  settled  in  Algeria,  or  their  descendants; 
but  the  intermixture  of  foreigners  in  their  ranks 
ere  long  became  so  considerable,  that  when  they 
were  transported  to  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
though  the  majority  were  French,  they  were  rather 
an  aggregate  of  the  'Dare-devils'  of  all  nations. 
In  their  ranks  at  Sebastopol  were  some  that  held 
Oxford  degrees,  many  those  of  Gottingen  and 
Paris,  crowds  who  had  been  ruined  at  the  gaming- 
table, not  a  few  who  had  fled  from  justice,  or 
sought  escape  from  the  consequences  of  an  amorous 
adventure.  Yet  had  this  motley  crowd,  composed 
of  the  most  daring  and  reckless  of  all  nations, 
become,  in  the  rude  school  of  the  wars  in  Algeria, 
an  incomparable  body  of  soldiers,  second  to  none 
in  the  world  in  every  military  duly,  perhaps  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  vehemence  and  rush  of  an 
assault." — A.  Alison,  History  of  Europe,  1S50-1852, 
ch.  45. — After  183Q  the  native  Algerians  were  not 
recruited  for  the  Zouave  regiments,  but  the  Moor- 
ish costume  was  retained.  These  regiments  served 
with  distinction  not  only  in  Algeria  and  Crimea, 
but  in  Italy,  Mexico,  Tunis,  Tongking  and  in  the 
World  War.  They  accordingly  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  army,  and  before  the  war  were 
organized  into  three  regiments  of  live  battalions 
each. 

ZRINYI,  or  Zriny,  Miklos  (Nicholas),  Count 
von  (1508-1566),  Hungarian  general.  Defeated  the 
Turks  at  Szigeth,  1566.    See  Hungary;  1526-1567. 
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ZSOLT,  or  Zoltan,  Magyar  leader.  See  Hun- 
gary: 907-072. 

ZUCCHI,  Nicholas  (1616-1652),  Italian  as- 
tronomer and  inventor.  See  Inventions:  i6th  and 
17th  centuries:   Instruments. 

ZUG,  canton  in  Switzerland.  It  was  received 
into  the  Swiss  confederation  in  1352.  See  Switzer- 
land:  1332-1460. 

ZUIDER  ZEE.    See  Zuvder  Zee. 

ZULOAGA,  Ignacio  (1870-  ),  Spanish  paint- 
er.    See  Painting:   Europe   (iqth  century). 

ZULPICH,  Battle  of  (496).  See  Alemanni: 
496-504;  Franks:  481-511;  Germany:  481-768. 

ZULU,  tribe  in  South  Africa.  See  Zululand; 
South  Africa,  Union  of:  Aboriginal  inhabitants. 

ZULULAND,  province  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa.  (See  South 
Africa,  Union  of:  1899  [October-December] :  Map 
of  Boer  republics.)  It  has  an  area  of  10,424  square 
miles.  The  estimated  population  in  19"  vvas  about 
219,000,  chiefly  natives.  It  possesses  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  coast  line  but  has  no  harbors.  The 
climate  is  semi-tropical  along  the  coast  and  tem- 
perate in  the  highlands.  Sugar  plantations  are  the 
chief  agricultural  development.  The  inhabitants 
are  Zulus  or  Amazulus,  a  brave,  war-like  race,  who 
depend  chiefly  on  cattle  and  grain-raising  for  their 
sustenance.  (See  South  Africa,  Union  of:  Ab- 
original inhabitants;  Africa:  Races  of  Africa:  Mod- 
ern peoples.)  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Zulu  tribes  numbering  a  few  thousand  lived  along 
the  banks  of  the  Umfolosi.  They  were  under  a 
military  organization  introduced  by  their  great 
chief  Dingiswayo.  His  successor  improved  their 
military  tactics  and  spread  his  rule  over  most  of 
southeastern  Africa.  He  was  anxious  to  establish 
relations  with  the  English  and  gave  them  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  Natal  in  1825.  On  the  accession 
in  1872  of  Cetewayo  relations  between  the  English 
and  the  Zulus  became  unfriendly. 

1879. — War  with  English.  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:  1877-1879. 

1887. — Becomes  a  British  crown  colony. — In 
1884  the  Zulu  chieftan,  Dinizulu,  granted  a  strip 
of  land  to  the  Boers  who  established  the  "New 
Republic"  in  it.  The  British  recognized  this  repub- 
lic in  1886  on  condition  that  the  Boers  would 
move  out  of  the  rest  of  Zululand  and  renounce  the 
protectorate  of  Dinizulu.  Subsequently  Zululand 
was  seized  by  the  British.  Dinizulu  attempted  an 
insurrection  the  following  year  and  was  exiled  to 
St.  Helena. — See  also  Africa:  Modern  European 
occupation:   1884-1899. 

1895. — Extension    of   boundary.      See    Africa: 
Modern   European   occupation:    Chronology:    1895. 
1897. — Annexation  to  Natal.     See  Natal;  Af- 
rica:   Modern  European   occupation:    Chronology: 

1897. 

1906. — Native  revolt  in  Natal.  See  South  Af- 
rica, Union  of:  1906-1907. 

ZUNGARIA,  Dzungaria  or  Jungaria,  region 
of  central  Asia  belonging  to  China.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Russian  Turkestan,  a  part  of  which 
was  formerly  included  in  Zungaria.  "Between  the 
Far  East  and  the  West  the  only  line  of  communi- 
cation uninterrupted  by  natural  difficulties  runs 
through  Dzungaria." — D.  Carruthers,  Unknown 
Mongolia,  v.  i,  p.  10. — "Dzungaria  ...  in  the  17th 
century  .  .  .  was  the  seat  of  a  great  power — the 
Zungars,  who  suddenly  rose  to  eminence,  overran 
wide  areas  of  Asia,  then  collapsed  .  .  .  and  of 
whom  there  is  now  nothing  left  but  the  name.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  (1756)  the  Chinese  invaded 
it  and  killed  off  the  population  to  a  man;  of  six 
hundred   thousand   inhabitants   not   a   Zungar  re- 


mained. In  order  to  repopulate  the  country  they 
had  devastated,  the  Dungans  (Mohammedan  Chi- 
nese) were  transported  from  Western  China  to 
colonize  Dzungaria.  .  .  .  [In  1864J  it  was  again 
the  scene  of  massacres,  when  .  .  .  the  Dungans 
killed  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Celestials." — 
Idem,  Exploration  in  north-west  Mongolia  and 
Dzungaria  {Geographical  Journal,  June,  1912). — 
"Taking  advantage  of  the  rebellions  in  Chinese 
Turkestan,  Russia  occupied  Kuldja  in  Hi  [a 
province  of  Zungaria]  in  187 1,  with  a  proclama- 
tion that  she  would  withdraw  as  soon  as  China  was 
able  to  assume  the  functions  of  government  in  the 
territory.  ...  By  1878  [the  rebellious  region  being 
reconquered],  China  demanded  the  restoration  of 
Hi.  By  the  Treaty  of  1879  .  .  .  Russia  was  given 
the  western  part  of  Hi  and  the  important  military 
passes  of  the  Tienshan  Mountains,  with  an  in- 
demnity of  5,000,000  rubles.  This  treaty  was  re- 
jected by  the  Chinese  government  and  a  second 
treaty  was  concluded  ...  in  1881  .  .  .  [which] 
brought  back  to  China  the  greater  part  of  Hi 
together  with  the  strategic  passes,  through  the  pay- 
ment ...  of  an  increased  indemnity  of  9,000,000 
rubles.  .  .  .  Russia,  while  gaining  the  western  strip 
of  Hi,  was  .  .  .  unsuccessful  in  her  expansion  in 
that  part  of  China." — M.  J.  Bau,  Foreign  rela- 
tions of  China,  pp.  96,  97. — See  also  Yakub  Beg, 
Dominion  of. 

Also  in:  D.  Carruthers,  Unknown  Mongolia,  v. 
2,  ch.  13,  pp.  374-397. — E.  Schuyler,  furkistan, 
V.  2,  ch.  12,  pp.  156-188. — A.  Krausse,  Russia  in 
Asia,  pp.  175-178. 

ZUNIAN  FAMILY.— "Derivation:  From  the 
Cochiti  term  Suinyi,  said  to  mean  'the  people  of 
the  long  nails,'  referring  to  the  surgeons  of  Zuiii 
who  always  wear  some  of  their  nails  very  long 
(Cushing).*' — J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port, Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  138.  See  Pueblos; 
also    America:   Prehistoric. 

ZUNZ,  Leopold  (1794-1886),  Jewish  scholar. 
See  Jews:   18th- 19th  centuries. 

ZURBARAN,  Francisco  (1598-1662),  Spanish 
painter.     See  Painting:   Spanish. 

ZURICH,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same 
name  in  Switzerland,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Zurich.  In  1920,  the  population  numbered  207,161. 
The  district  of  Zurich  passed  successively  through 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Alemanni  and  Franks. 
It  became  a  part  of  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  in  843.  The  seat  of  rich  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations, Zurich  became  prosperous,  and  by  the 
thirteenth  century  was  a  free  imperial  city.  In 
1 291  the  people  of  Zurich  united  with  those  of 
Schwyz  and  Uri.  The  city  is  one  of  the  important 
educational  centers  of  Switzerland,  having  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1832;  and  a  Polytechnic  school 
maintained   by   the   federal   government. 

1351. — Member  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 
See  Switzerland:    1332-1460. 

15th  century. — Agreement  creating  Swiss  Pa- 
pal Guard.     See  Vatican:    15th  century. 

1519-1524. — Beginning  of  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion, under  Zwingli.  See  Papacy:  1519-1524; 
Switzerland:    1528-1531. 

1656. — Peasant  revolts.  See  Switzerland:  1652- 
1789. 

1798-1799. — Battle  of  the  French  and  Russians. 
— Carnage  in  the  city. — Treasure  taken  by 
French.  See  France:  1799  (August-December) ; 
Sv^itzerland:    1792-1798. 

1830-1848. — Revolts. — New  constitution.  See 
Suffrage,  Manhood:   Switzerland:    1830-1848. 

1918. — General  strike  against  war.  See  Switz- 
erland:  1915-1919. 
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ZURICH,  Treaty  of  (1859).    See  Italy:  1859- 
1861. 
ZURITA  Y  CASTRO,  Jeronimo,  or  Geronimo 

(1512-1580),  Spanish  historian.     See  History:   23. 

ZURUCK-ZEE,  Naval  battle  of  (1304).  See 
Flanders:   12 99- 1304. 

ZUTPHEN,  or  Zutfen,  town  in  the  province  of 
Gelderland,  Netherlands.     See  Netherlands:   Map. 

1572. — Massacre  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Neth- 
erlands:  1572-1573. 

15S6.  —  Battle  of  English  and  Spaniards.  — 
Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  See  Netherlands: 
1585-1586. 

1591. — Capture  by  Prince  Maurice.  See  Neth- 
erlands: 1588-1593. 


ZUYDER  ZEE,  large  arm  of  the  North  sea 
forming  a  deep  inlet  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Netherlands. 

1573. — Naval  battle  of.  See  Netherlands:  1573- 
1574- 

Reclamation  projects.  See  Conservation  of 
natural  resources:  Meaning  of  reclamation. 

ZWINGLI,  Ulrich,  or  Huldreich  (1484-1531), 
Swiss  reformer.  Leader  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  1519-1524; 
Switzerland:  1528-1531;  Music:  Modern:  1540- 
1672;  also  Europe:  Map  of  central  Europe:  1618. 

ZYGMUNT.    See  Sigismund. 

ZYP,  Battle  of  the.  See  France:  1799  (April- 
September)  . 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX  REFERENCES 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  The  New  Larned  History  was  published  volume  by  volume,  many  index 
references  resulting  from  further  revision  and  addition  in  the  later  articles  could  not  be  included.  The 
following  are  the  additional  references.  Where  they  supplement  articles  already  printed,  they  are  used 
with  no  introduction  or  explanation.     Any  new  articles  follow  the  usual  style  of  the  Larned. 


AARAU,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aargau. 
It  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
public.    See  Switzerland:   1792-1798. 

ABDUL  WAHHAB  (1691-1787),  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Wahhabis.    See  Wahhabis. 

ABDULLA  KHAN,  chieftain  of  Baluchistan. 
Defeated  by  Nadir  Shah,  1739.  See  Baluchistan: 
i8th  century. 

ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  1411-1917. 

ABERDOVEY,  Assembly  of  (1216).  See 
Wales:  1200-12  77. 

ABSENTEEISM:  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  1327- 
1367;   1760-1798. 

Mexico.    See  Mexico:  1910-1923. 

ACADEMIC  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  See 
Painting:  Europe  (19th  century). 

ACADEMIES  OF  ART:  English.  See  Edu- 
cation, Art:   Modern:   England,  Ireland,  Scotland. 

French.  See  Education,  Art:  French  leadership 
in  the  i6th  century. 

Italian.  See  Education,  Art:  Medieval  and 
Renaissance. 

ACCESSION  DECLARATION  ACT  (1910). 
See  Transubstantiation. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE.  See  Social  in- 
surance; Insurance:  Industrial  insurance. 

ACCIUS,  Lucius  (170-90  B.C.),  Roman  tragic 
poet.     See  Latin  literature:  B.C.  234-103. 

ACCORD  OF  POTSDAM.    See  Persia:  1910. 
_  ACH^AN    INVASIONS.     See   Europe:    An- 
cient:  Greek  civilization. 

ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS.  See  Erectheion 
AT  Athens. 

ADDITIONAL  ACT  (1880).  See  Portugal: 
1861-1889. 

ADELAIDE,  University  of.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:  1850-1922. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:   1826-1922. 

ADIS,  Battle  at  (256  B.C.).  See  Punic  Wars: 
First. 

ADLY  YEGHEN  PASHA,  Egyptian  states- 
man. Premier,  March-December,  1921;  head  of 
convention  in  London  to  discuss  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence, 1 92 1.  See  Egypt:  1921:  Preparation  for 
independence;  102 1:  Secret  convention. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COURTS.  See  Courts, 
Administrative. 

ADRIANOPLE:  378.— Battle  between  the 
Goths  and  Romans.    Sec  Goths:  378. 

1361. — Taken  by  Murad.  Sec  Turkey:  n6o- 
1389. 

1878. — Captured  by  Russians.  See  Turkey: 
1877-1878. 

1922. — Protest  against  transfer  of  Adrianople 
to  Turkey.    See  Greece:  1922  (January-March). 

AD  VALOREM  DUTIES.    See  Tariff:  Origin. 


^GEAN  CIVILIZATION:  Excavations.   See 

Arch.eology:  Method  and  scope. 

Minoan  culture.  See  Crete:  Government; 
Sculpture:  Greek. 

^GINETAN  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

iEGOSPOTAMI,  Battle  of  (405  B.C.).  See 
Athens:  B.C.  404. 

AFGHANISTAN:  1922.  —  Represented  at 
Genoa  Congress  of  Oriental  Peoples.  See  Genoa 
Congress  of  Oriental  Peoples. 

AFRICA:  Languages.    See  Philology:  24;  25. 

Ancient  trade  of  Egypt  and  Carthage  with  the 
Phoenicians.  See  Commerce:  Ancient:  B.C.  2500; 
1000-600. 

B.C.  218-202.— War  with  Rome.  See  Rome: 
Republic:   B.C.  218-202. 

100-300. — Ancient  and  medieval  civilization. — 
Carthaginian  Christianity.  See  Christianity: 
100-300:  Church  in  Carthage;  also  Christianity: 
Map. 

296. — Revolt  of  Roman  provinces  in  Africa. 
See  Alexandria:  296. 

5th-8th  centuries. — Ancient  and  medieval 
civilization. — Arab  occupation. — Effect  on  agri- 
culture and  coijimerce.  See  Commerce:  Medieval: 
5th-8th  centuries. 

641-646. — Arab  occupation  of  Alexandria.  See 
Alexandria:  641-646. 

670-675. — Founding  of  Kairwan  by  the  Arabs. 
See  Kairwan. 

1848. — Liberia  recognized  as  an  independent 
republic.     See  Liberia:   1846-1S62. 

1872-1885. — Attempts  of  the  powers  to  suppress 
slave  trade.     See  Slavery:  1869-1893. 

1884. — Germany's  acquisition  of  Southwest 
Africa,  See  Southwest  Africa,  Protectorate  of: 
1884. 

1892-1904. — French  gains  from  Liberia.  See 
Liberia:  1892-1904. 

1898-1912. — French  affairs  in  Algeria.  See  Al- 
geria: 1898-1912. 

1899. — Treaties  of  England  with  Portugal  and 
Germany  regarding  African  possessions.  See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  71:   xi. 

1899. — Number  of  German  residents  in  the 
African  colonies.    Sec  Germany:  1899  (June). 

1901. — King  Leopold  bequeathes  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  Belgium.  See  Belgian  Congo: 
1900-1901. 

1902. — Relations  of  Abyssinia  with  France  and 
England.    See  Abyssinia:  1902. 

1903-1905. — Conditions  in  the  Congo. — Belgian 
exploitation. — Investigation  of  affairs.  Sec  Bel- 
gian Congo:   1903-1905. 

1908. — Discovery  of  diamonds  in  German 
Southwest  Africa.  Sec  Soi'tiiwest  .'Kfric^a,  Pro- 
tectorate or:    1008-1914. 

1908. — Plan  for  railways  in  Rhodesia.  Sec 
Rhodesia:  1908. 

1909. — Refusal    of    England    and    the    United 
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States  to  recognize  Belgium's  annexation  of  the 
Congo.     See  Belgian  Congo:   igog. 

1913-1920. — Germany's  attempts  at  colonization 
in  Abyssinia.    See  .-Kbyssinia:   1Q13-1020. 

1914-1916. — Modern  railway  development  in 
the  Congo.    Sec  Belgian  Congo:   iqi4-igi6. 

1919. — Union  of  South  Africa  made  mandatory 
over  German  Southwest  Africa.  Sec  Soi'liiwest 
Africa,  Pkotectorate  oe:   iqiq. 

1923. — Extent  of  slavery. — Status  of  Indians  in 
Kenya  Colony.  Sec  Slaverv:  1923;  Race  prob- 
lems: 1Q23. 

See  also  America:  Theory  of  land  bridge;  Mis- 
sions, Christian:  Africa;  Portuguese  Guinea; 
Tripoli;  Uganda:  Uf^anda  railway. 

AGADIR  INCIDENT.  See  Morocco:  1911- 
1014. 

AGRICULTURAL  BLOC:  United  States 
Senate.  See  U.S.-'X.:  1Q21  (April-September); 
Bloc:   United  States:   .Agricultural. 

AGRICULTURE:  Ancient:  Japanese  irriga- 
tion of  rice  fields.  See  Conservation  of  natural 
resources:  Japan:  Ancient. 

Roman  serfdom.    See  Serfdom:  3rd-sth  cen- 
turies. 
Medieval:  Saracen  contribution.    See  Europe: 

Middle  .•\pes:  Saracenic  civilization. 
Modern:    Argentina:    1915. — Development    of 
irrigation.      See    Conservation    of    natural    re- 
sources:  Argentina. 

Czecho-Slovakia:      1919-1920.  —  New     land 
laws. — Land  improvement.    See  Czecho- 
slovakia:   I0IQ-iq2O. 
Galicia:  Primitive  conditions.    See  Galicia: 

Agriculture. 
Italy:   1901-1918. — Improved  conditions.    See 
Italy:   iooi-iqiS. 
1920-1921. — Revolt  of  agricultural  workers. 
Agrarian  movement.     See   Italy:    1920- 
1921. 
Mexico:  1910-1923. — Agrarian  situation.  See 

Mexico:   1010-1023. 
Poland:  1919-1921. — Land  laws.    See  Poland: 

1Q19-1921. 
Rumania:  1918-1920. — Agrarian  reform  laws. 

See  Rum.-vnia:  1918-1920. 
Russia:    1906-1911. — Land    settlement.     See 

Russia:   1906-1911. 
Serbia:  1919. — Agrarian  reform.    See  Serbia: 

igio  (February). 
United  States:   19th  century .^ — Development. 
See  U.S.A.:   18x5-1860;   1850-1860;   1865- 
1885;      also      Washington:       1S90-1917; 
Wyoming:  1892. 
1894. — Act    for    the    reclamation    of    arid 
lands.     See  U.S.A.:    1894:   Legislation  to 
promote  reclamation. 
1907. — Irrigation    in    North    Dakota.     See 

North  Dakota:   1900-1914. 
1920. — Dry    farming    in    Wyoming.      See 

Wy'oming:  1920. 
1921. — Losses    to    farmers.      See    U.S.A.: 

1921  (September-December). 
1922. — Economic    situation.  —  Cooperative 
markets. — War   Finance   Corporation. — 
Agricultural    conference.      See    U.S.A.: 
1922:   Economic  situation;  1922  (January- 
September). 
1923.  —  Agricultural     Credits     Act.       See 
U.S.A.:  1923  (January-March). 
See  also  Cooper.\tion  ;  Food  regulation  ;  Rural 
credit. 

AGRICULTURE,  International  Institute  of. 
See  Rural  credit:  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. 


AGRONOMES  DE  L'ETAT,  state  agricultural 
experts  in  Belgium.  Sec  Education,  Agricultural: 
Belgium. 

AID,  Legal.    See  Legal  aid. 

AIGUN,  Treaty  of  (1858).  See  Manchuria: 
1689-1860. 

AISNE:  1918.— French  offensive.  See  World 
War:   191S:  II.  Western  front:  g;  g,  2;  g,  11;  j.  3. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Treaties  of.  See 
Treaties,  Making  and  termination   of. 

ALABAMA:  1819.— Plan  for  amending  the 
constitution.  Sec  Amendments  to  constitutions: 
United  States:  Other  methods  of  amending  state 
constitutions. 

1860. — Secession  of.  SeeU.  S.A.:  i860  (Novem- 
ber-December) . 

1919. — Establishment  of  child  welfare  depart- 
ment.    See  Child   welfare  legislation:    1919. 

ALABAMA  PLATFORM.  See  Alabama: 
1848. 

ALAND  ISLANDS:  1921-1922.— Question  of 
neutrality.  See  League  of  Nations:  Second  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly. 

ALASKA:  1923.— Visit  of  President  Harding. 
See  U.S.A.:   1923   (June-August). 

ALBANIA:  1459.— Annexed  to  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:  1451-1481. 

1913. — Florence  protocol  with  Greece. — Bound- 
ary decisions. — Award  of  northern  Epirus.  See 
Greece:   1913-1914;  Epirus:    1912-1919. 

1915. — Blockade  by  Italy.  See  World  War:- 
1915:  IX.  Naval  operations:  b,  2. 

1922. — Represented  at  the  Genoa  conference. 
See  Genoa  conference  (1922). 

ALBERT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  See 
Education,  Agricultl'ral:   Ireland. 

ALBIGENSES:  1203-1213.— Persecution.  See 
Inquisition:  1203-1213. 

ALCANIZ,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  1809  (Feb- 
ruary-June). 

ALEARDI,  Aleardo  (1812-1878),  Italian  poet. 
See  It.i^lian  literature:  1830-1912. 

ALEXANDER  I,  tsar  of  Russia. 

1807.— Treaty  of  Tilsit  with  Napoleon.  See 
Germ.\n\-:   1807   (June-July). 

1808. — Conquest  of  Finland.  See  France:  1807- 
1808  (August-November). 

1814. — In  war  against  Napoleon.  See  France: 
1S14  (January-March). 

Alexander  III,  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon. 

B.C.  332. — Founding  of  Alexandria.  See 
Alexandria:  B.C.  332. 

B.C.  325 — March  through  Baluchistan  from 
India.    See  Baluchistan:  B.C.  325. 

Military  reforms. — Influence  of  his  conquests 
on  commerce.  See  Military  organization:  6; 
Europe:  Ancient:  Greek  civilization:  Spread  of 
Hellenism. 

ALEXANDRIA:  Ancient.— Study  of  medicine. 
See  Medical  science:  Ancient:  B.C.  4th-A.D.  2nd 
centuries. 

ALEXIS,  Nord  (c.  1817-1910),  president  of 
Haiti,  1902-1908.    See  Haiti:   1902;  1908. 

ALGERIA:  French  administration.  See 
Colonization:  French. 

1846-1847. — French  operations  against  Abd-el- 
Kader.    See  Fr.\nce:  1S42-1848. 

ALGONQUIAN  FAMILY.  See  S.\cs  (Sauks) 
Foxes. 

ALHANDEGA,  Battle  of  (939)-  See  Spain: 
713-950- 

ALHUCEMAS,  Marquis  d«,  Spanish  statesman. 
Premier,  1022-1923.    See  Spain:   1922-1923. 

ALI  MOHAMMAD  IBN  RADHIK  (1819- 
1850),  founder  of  Babism.    See  Babism. 
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ALIEN  ENEMIES:  Treatment  during  World 
War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:  f. 

ALIENS  RESTRICTION  BILL  (1Q14).  See 
Immigration'  axd  emigration:  England:  1014-1919. 

ALLAHABAD,  University  of.  See  Universi- 
ties and  colleges:   1857-1920. 

ALLIANCE  OF  THE  THREE  KINGS 
(1849).   See  Germany:  1850-1851. 

ALLIED  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE.  See 
World  War:  1916:  XII.  Political  conditions  in  the 
belligerent  countries. 

ALLIED  SOVIET  REPUBLICS.  See  Russia: 
1922  (November-December). 

ALLIED  WAR  COUNCIL.  See  World  War: 
191S:  I.  Political  survey:  a. 

ALMQVIST,  Karl  Jonas  Ludwig  (1793-1866), 
Swedish  novelist.  See  Scandinavian  literature: 
1813-1877. 

ALPHABET:  Ogham.  See  0gh.\m  inscrip- 
tions. 

ALPINE  RACES.  See  Europe:  Introduction 
to  historic  period:  Migrations;  Distribution  of  races. 

ALPS:   Passes.     See  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE:  1493-1502.  —  Bund- 
schuh  insurrections  of  the  peasantry.  See  Ger- 
m.an'y:  1492-1514. 

1890-1891. — Treatment  under  German  rule.  See 
Germany:   1890- 1891. 

1911. — Constitution  granted.  See  Germany: 
1911-1918. 

1913. — Zabern  incident.  See  Germany:  1913; 
Zabern:   1913. 

ALSEN,  Battle  of  (1864).  See  Germany:  1861- 
1866, 

ALSTROMER,  Jonas  (1685-1761),  Swedish 
philanthropist  and  reformer.  See  Education, 
Agricultural:  Sweden. 

ALTAIC  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology:  20; 
23. 

ALTIS,  ground  consecrated  to  sacred  games  at 
Olympia.    See  Olympic  games. 

ALTMARK,  Truce  of  (1629).  See  Sweden: 
161 1-1629. 

ALUMINUM,  First  isolation  of.  See  Inven- 
tions:  19th  century:  Industry. 

ALVINCZY,  Joseph,  Baron  von  (1735-1810), 
Austrian  field  marshal.  Commanded  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Italy,  1796;  defeated  by  Napoleon  at 
Areola  and  RivoH,  1796.  See  France:  1796-1797 
(October- April). 

AMALGAMATED  COPPER  COMPANY. 
See  Trusts:  United  States:  1907:  Chief  existing 
combinations. 

AMBULATORY  SCHOOLS:  Finland.  See 
Education:   Modern:    19th  century:    Finland. 

Sweden.  See  Education:  Modern  developments: 
20th  centurv:   General  education:   Swcrk'n. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTIONS: 
United  States.  See  Due  process  of  law:  Decisions 
as  to  judicial  procedure. 

AMERICA:  Aborigines.  See  Arcii.icology : 
Importance  of  American  field;  Texas:  Archjeologi- 
cal  remains. 

10th-13th  centuries. — Exploration  of  Leif 
Ericsson.     Sec  Gree.nland:   Early  history. 

1492. — Discovery  of  Cuba  by  Columbus.  See 
Cuba:   1492-1493. 

1493. — Discovery  of  Porto  Rico  by  Columbus. 
See  Porto  Rico:    1403- 1798. 

1549-1559. — De  Luna's  efforts  to  colonize 
Florida.     See  Florida:   1540-1 550. 

1565. — Spanish  capture  of  Fort  Caroline. — 
Massacre  of  Hugnenots. — Founding  of  St.  Au- 
gustine.   Sec  Florida:   1565. 


1567-1568. — Vengeance  of  Dominic  de  Gour- 
gues  in  Florida.    See  Florida:   1567-1568. 

1580. — Drake's  attack  on  St.  Augustine.  See 
Florida:   1580-1665. 

17th  century. — Development  of  education. — 
Dame  schools.  See  Education:  Modern:  17th 
century:  United  States. 

17th-18th  centuries.— Status  of  Jews  in  the 
colonies.  See  Jews:  United  States:  i7th-i8th  cen- 
turies. 

1608-1613.— Disputes  of  French  and  English 
in  Maine.    See  Maine:   160S-1613. 

1631. — Grant  of  Connecticut  to  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele.    See  Connecticut:  1631. 

1632. — Work  of  Jesuit  missionaries  begun.  See 
Missions,  Christian:  North  America. 

1767-1775.— Turnbull's  colony  of  New  Smyrna. 
Its  failure.    See  Florida:  1767-1774. 

See  also  Libraries:  Modern:  United  States:  Early 
history;  Money  and  banking:  Modern:  i6th-i7th 
centuries. 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION. 
See  PosT.^L  savings  banks:    1910. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY 
UNION.  See  Baptists:  Triennial  convention  es- 
tablished. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND 
BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  See 
Liberia:  Early  history:  American  colonizing  so- 
cietv. 

AMERICAN  DRAMA.  See  Drama:  1767-1878; 
1S65-1913. 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES: 
1923. — Investigation  by  Senate  Committee  of 
charges  of  "illegal  execution  in  France." — Ex- 
oneration.    See  U.S.A.:    1923   (March). 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE:  19th  century. 
See  History:  29;  30;  32. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY.  See  Natural  History,  American 
Museum  of. 

AMERICAN  RELIEF  CLEARING  HOUSE. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
IX.  War  relief:  a. 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  International 
Union  of:  1923. — Fifth  Pan-American  Congress 
at  Santiago.  See  Pan-American  Congresses: 
Fifth. 

See  also  Naturalization:  American  Republics. 

AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING 
COMPANY.  Sec  Trusts:  United  States:  1907: 
Chief  existing  combinations. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COM- 
PANY. See  Trusts:  United  States:  Earlier  com- 
binations in  steel  production. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY.  Sec  Trusts:  United  States: 
1907:   Chief  existing  combinations;   1900. 

"AMERICANISM":  Condemned  by  Leo  XIII. 
See  Papacy:  1S99  (January ). 

AMERICANIZATION,  Influences  against. 
See  Immigration  and  emigration:  United  States: 
1870-1910. 

AMES,  Adalbert  (b.  1835),  governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 1874-1876.    See  Mississippi:   1876. 

AMICIS,  Edmondo  de.  See  De  Amicis, 
Edmondo. 

AMIENS,  Battle  of.  See  World  War:  191S: 
We.'^tcrn  front:   i;  j,  3. 

AMMONIA.  See  Fertilizers:  Chemistry  ap- 
plied  to  soil  cultivation. 

ANAQUITO,  Battle  of  (1544).  See  Peru: 
1 544- 1, =548. 

ANATOLIA,  Battle  of  (259).  See  Rome:  Em- 
pire:   192-284. 
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ANDERSEN,  Hans  Christian  (1805-1875), 
Danish  writer.  See  Scandinavian  literature:  1782- 
1870. 

ANDRASSY  NOTE  (1876).  See  Turkey: 
1861-1877.* 

ANDREW,  Prince  (1882-  ),  Greek  com- 
mander. Banished  from  Greece,  December,  1922. 
See  Greece:    1022   (November-December). 

ANGLO-FRENCH  TREATY.  See  Tarut: 
i860. 

ANGLO-GERMAN  AGREEMENT  (1914). 
See  GermAiW:   1S08-1014. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AGREEMENT.  See 
World  War:   Causes:   Indirect:   n. 

ANGLO-SAXON:  Language.  See  PniLOLOGY: 
17. 

ANGLO-TIBETAN  CONVENTION  (1904). 
See  Tibet:  1^02-1004. 

ANIMAL  WORSHIP.  See  Mythology: 
Egyptian. 

ANNATES,  first  fruits  of  a  benefice  or  church 
living.     See   Papacy:    8th-i6th   centuries. 

ANNEXATIONISTS,  political  party  in  Texas. 
See  Texas:    1824-1S-55. 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON,  Abraham  Hya- 
cinths (1731-1805),  French  Orientalist.  See  Phi- 
lology: 14. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  DOCTRINE  OF 
CRIMINALS.  See  Crime  and  criminology: 
Outline  of  criminological  theories. 

ANTHROPOLOGY:  Mixture  of  races.  See 
Africa:   Races  of  Africa:   Modern. 

Clan  customs.    See  Clans. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  LABORATORIES:  Bel- 
gium.   See  Prison  reform:  Belgium. 

ANTI-ASIATIC  AGITATION.  See  Race 
problems:  1Q03-1Q08. 

ANTIOCH,  Patriarch  of.  See  Papacy:  Su- 
premacv  of  the  Roman  See:  Grounds  of  the  denial. 

ANTIOCH  UNIVERSITY.  See  Woman's 
rights:  1861-1010. 

ANTIPODES  ISLAND,  small  island  southeast 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  uninhabited  and  has  an 
area  of  about  twenty  square  miles.  See  New  Zea- 
land: Geographical  description. 

ANTI-SEMITISM:  Austria-Hungary.  See 
Jew^s:  Austria-Hungary:  1848-1913;  1918-1921. 

Rumania.    See  Jews:  Rumania:  1916-1919. 

United  States.  See  Jews:  United  States:  1921- 
1922. 

ANTI-STRIKE  LAW.    See  Texas:  1920. 

ANTIUM,  Naval  battle  of  (1378).  See  Venice: 
1378-1379. 

ANTWERP:  Important  distributing  center. 
See   Canals:    Principal  European  canals;    Belgium. 

ANUAL,  Battle  of  (1921).  See  Morocco: 
1921-1923. 

APOLOGETICAL  DECLARATION  (1684). 
See  Scotland:  1681-1689. 

APPANAGES.  See  Feudalism:  Decentralizing 
effect. 

APULEIUS,  Lucius  (fi.  130),  Roman  satirical 
writer,  born  in  Africa.  See  Latin  literature: 
2nd-4th  centuries. 

ARABIA:  Land.  See  Tripoli:  Geographic  de- 
scription. 

Language.    See  Turkey:  Language. 

Inhabitants.  See  Palestine:  Present-day  in- 
habitants. 

Saracenic  civilization. — Influence  on  southern 
Europe.  See  Europe:  Middle  ages:  Saracenic 
civilization. 

106. — Made  a  Roman  province.  See  Rome: 
Empire:  96-138. 

637. — Siege  of  Jerusalem.    See  Jerusalem:  637. 


8th  century. — Military  science  of  the  Saracens. 
See  Military  organizatkjn;   14. 

1831-1840.— Attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  gain 
control. — Forced  to  yield.  See  Turkey:  183 i- 
1S40. 

1915. — British  and  French  plans  for  control. 
See  Titrkev:   1915. 

1918. — New  balance  of  powers. — Readjustment 
of  states.  See  Europe:  Modern:  New  balance  of 
powers. 

1918-1921. — Opposition  to  Zionist  state  in 
Palestine.     See  Jews:   Zionism:   1908-1921. 

1920. — Turkish-Bolshevist  pact  yields  the 
country  to  Turkish  control.  See  Turkey:  1920 
(November-December) . 

1921. — Demands  of  Arab  congress  in  Pales- 
tine.   See  Palestine:  1921-1922. 

See  also  Mythology:  Arabian  and  Persian;  Pan- 
Turanism. 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  See  Phh-Ology:  12; 
14;  15. 

ARAGON:  1707.— Taken  by  .the  allies.  See 
Spain:   1707. 

1808. — War  against  France.  See  Spain:  1808 
(May-September) . 

ARANJUEZ,    Treaty   of    (1745).     See   Italy: 

1745- 

Treaty  of  (1779).     SeeU.  S.  A.:  1778  (February). 

ARATUS,  or  Aratos  (271-213  B.C.),  statesman 
and  general  of  Sicyon.    See  Sell.^sia,  Battle  of. 

ARBITRATION,  International:  1899.— Inter- 
national court  established  at  The  Hague.  See 
Monroe  Doctrine:    1899. 

1922. — Permanent  court  of  International  jus- 
tice. See  International  Justice,  Permanent 
court  of. 

1923. — Treaty  of  England  and  the  United 
States  renewed.    See  U.S.A.:  1923  (June). 

See  also  League  of  Nations:  Achievements  of 
the  council;  Peace  movement:  Peace,  arbitration 
and  disarmament. 

ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION,  In- 
dustrial: 1915. — Rockefeller  plan  in  Colorado. 
See  Colorado:  1915. 

1919-1920. — Coal  strike  commission  established. 
—Work.     See  U.S.A.:    1Q18-1920. 

1920. — Board  for  settlement  of  disputes  created 
in  Chile.     See  Chile:   1020. 

1922. — Baltimore  agreement  between  railway 
owners  and  striking  shopmen.  See  Labor  strikes 
and  boycotts:  1922:  Strike  of  railway  shopmen. 

1922. — Settlement  of  coal  strike  in  the  United 
States.  See  Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:  1922: 
Nation-wide  coal  strike. 

ARCHEOLOGY:  Remains  of  Stone  Age. 
See  Europe:    Prehistoric:   Stone  Age. 

Excavations  in  Egypt. — Discovery  of  ancient 
inscriptions.     See  Philology:    1. 

Excavations  of  ancient  city  in  Colombia.  See 
Colombia:   1922:  Ancient  city  excavated. 

Excavation  of  King  Tut-ankh-Amen's  tomb 
in  Egypt.    "See  Egypt:  1922-1923. 

Remains  in  Ireland.    See  Dun  Aengusa. 

Remains  in  Texas.  See  Texas:  Archaeological 
remains. 

ARCHITECTURE:  Prehistoric.  See  Europe: 
Prehistoric:   Neolithic  period. 

Ancient  Egypt.    See  Thebes,  Egypt. 

Ancient  Greece.     See  Education,  Art:  Greece. 

Early  Christian.  See  Education,  Art:  Roman 
and  early  Christian. 

Japanese.    See  Education,  Art:  Modern:  Japan. 

Modern  municipal.    See  Civic  beauty. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of.  See  Orders  of 
architecture. 
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ARDEE,     or     At-Ferdiad,     Battle     of.      See 

Ulster:  1022-1166. 

ARETHUSA,  British  cruiser.  It  was  active  in 
the  operations  in  Heligoland  bight.  See  World 
War:   1914:  IX.  Naval  operations:  c. 

ARGENTINA:  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
Tupi. 

1854-1914. — Immigration  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  See  Immigration  and  emigration:  Ar- 
gentina: 1854-1914. 

1876. — Boundary  dispute  with  Paraguay. — 
Arbitration.    See  Paraguay:  1872-1894. 

20th  century. — Educational  requirements. — 
Governmental  provisions.  See  Education:  Mod- 
ern developments:  20th  century:  General  education: 
Latin  America. 

1905. — Status  of  navy.    See  Warships:  1905. 

1911-1913. — Cooperative  movement. — Aid  in 
agricultural  development.  See  Cooperation:  Ar- 
gentina. 

1914-1922. — Immigration.  See  Immigration  and 
emigration:  Argentina:   1914-1922. 

1915. — Irrigation  of  sugar  fields  and  vineyards. 
See  Conservation  of  natural  resources:  Ar- 
gentina. 

1922. — Need  of  railways  to  develop  resources. 
See  Railroads:   1912-1922. 

See  also  Elections,  Presidential:  South  Amer- 
ican republics;  Libraries:  Modern:  South  America; 
Public  defender:  In  foreign  countries;  Rural 
credit:  Argentina;  Universities  and  colleges: 
1914-1922. 

ARGOL  AGREEMENTS.  See  Tariff:  1897 
(March-July). 

ARGOS:  B.C.  458.— Alliance  with  Athens.  See 
Athens:  B.C.  458. 

ARIADNE,  German  armored  cruiser.  It  was  ac- 
tive in  the  operations  in  Heligoland  bight.  See 
World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval  operations:  c. 

ARIZONA:  1920.— Agreement  with  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  California  and 
Wyoming,  concerning  use  of  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado river.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between 
the  states,  etc. 

ARKANSAS:  1812.— Included  in  Missouri 
territory.    See  Missouri:   1812-1836. 

1868. — Attitude  toward  Confederates. — Re- 
admission  into  the  union.  See  U.S.A.:  1865- 
1868;  1867-1868. 

1868-1876. — Rule  under  Reconstruction.  See 
U.S.A.:  1868-1876. 

1889. — Number  of  lynchings.  See  Lynch  law: 
Origin. 

1910. — Initiative  and  referendum  adopted.  See 
Initiative  and  referendum:  Development  in  the 
United  States. 

ARKINHOLM,  Battle  of  (1455).  See  Scot- 
land:  14,57-1460. 

ARLES:  480.— Yields  to  Euric,  kiijg  of  the 
Visigoths.     See  Goths:  453-484. 

12th  century. — Court  of  Provence.  Sec  Prov- 
ence:  1179-1207. 

ARMAMENTS.  See  Military  organization; 
Warships;  Ordnance;  Rifles  and  revolvers;  Sub- 
marines; Torpedo;  Grenades;  Tanks. 

ARMED  SHIPS  BILL.  Sec  U.S.A.:  1917 
(February-April). 

ARMENIA:   Land.     See  Turkey:  Name. 

297. — Yielded  to  Rome.  See  Rome;  Empire: 
284-.S05. 

1016-1063.— Swept  by  the  Turks.  See  Turkey: 
1004- 1063. 

1402-1404.— Swept  by  Timur.     See  Timur. 

1915-1920. — Massacres  by  the  Turks.  See 
World  War:    Miscellaneous  auxiliary   services:   X. 


Alleged  atrocities  and  violations,  etc.:  f,  1;  Tur- 
key:  1919-1920. 

1916-1917. — Appropriation  of  territory  by  Rus- 
sia. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliafy  serv- 
ices: X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:   c,  4. 

1920. — Armistice  with  Turkey.  See  Turkey: 
1920   (November-December). 

1921-1922. — Relief  work  done  for  the  ceuntry. 
See  International  relief:  Near  East  relief. 

1922  (May).— Represented  at  Genoa  Congress 
of  Oriental  Peoples.  See  Genoa  Congress  of 
Oriental  Peoples. 

ARMENIAN  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology: 
23. 

ARMOR.  See  Military  organization;  Ord- 
nance ;  Greaves  ;  Warships  ;  Torpedo  ;  Tanks  ; 
Rifles  and  revolvers. 

ARMY:  French.  See  Military  organization: 
26. 

German.  See  Germany:  1890-1914:  Growth  of 
the  army;   1918   (November-December). 

ARMY  ACT.  SeeU.  S.A.:  1916  (June);  1920: 
Controversy  between  Admiral  Sims  and  Secretary 
Daniels. 

ARMY  APPROPRIATION  ACT.  See 
U.S.A.:   1922   (January-September). 

ARMY  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  See 
U.S.A.:  1921   (April-December). 

ARMY  OF  THE  ORIENT.  See  World  War: 
1916:   V.  Balkan  theater:  b. 

ARNALDUS  DE  VILLA  NOVA  (c.  123S- 
13 13),  medieval  physician,  alchemist  and  astrologer. 
He  was  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  See  Medical 
science:  Medieval:  I2th-i5th  centuries. 

ARNAUD,  Henri  (1641-1721),  Pastor  and  gen- 
eral of  the  Waldenses.     See  Waldenses:   1685-1691. 

ARNIM,  or  Arnheim,  Hans  Georg  von  (1581- 
1641),  German  general.  Served  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.     See  Germany:   1627-1629. 

ARNOLD  OF  VILLANOVA.  See  Arnaldus 
DE  Villa  Nova. 

ARRAS:  1914.— Occupied  by  the  French.  See 
World  War:   1914:  I.  Western  front:  t. 

ARRUIT,  Battle  of  (1921).  See  Morocco: 
1921-1923. 

ART:  Middle  Ages.  See  Europe:  Middle  ages: 
Survey  of  the  limitations,  etc.;  Renaissance  and 
Reformation:  Various  Italian  humanists. 

ART,  Municipal.  See  Civic  beauty;  City 
Planning. 

ART  GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS:  Use 
in  Art.  See  Education,  Art:  Modern:  United 
States:   Museums  in  education. 

Alexandria.  See  Alexandria:  B.C.  282-246; 
Education:  Ancient:  B.C.  3rd-A.  D.  3rd  centuries. 

Boston.     See  Boston:   1912-1919. 

Philadelphia.     See  Philadelphia:   1897. 

ARTICLES,  Thirty-nine.  See  Thirty-nine 
articles. 

ARTICLES  OF  COMMERCE  ACT  (1914)- 
See   Price   control:    1Q14-101S. 

ARTIFICIAL  SELECTION.  See  Evolution: 
Classification  of  theories. 

ARYAN  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology:  3;  7; 
8;  9;  23. 

ARYANS:  Probable  origin. — Migrations.  See 
Philology:  4;  11. 

Relationship  to  other  races.  Sec  German  lit- 
erature: A.  D.  ist-9th  century;  Philology:  10; 
Slavs. 

Beliefs.     Sec  Vedas. 

ASIA:  1859-1881. — Russian  conquests.  Sec 
Russia:    1859-1881. 

1881-1894. — Russian  attempts  to  gain  control. 
See  Russia:   1881-1894. 
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ASIA  MINOR:  Name.    See  Levant. 

Greek  colonies.     See  Piioc.tANS. 

B.  C.  585-55. — Persian  conquest  of  Armenia 
and  riile.     See  Akmentta:   B.C.  5S5-55. 

B.  C.  47-46. — Wars  of  Pharnaces  against 
Rome.     See    Rome:    Republic:    B.  C.  47-46. 

1004-1063. — Power  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  Sec 
Turkey:   1004-106,^ 

1920. — Control  gained  by  rebels  under  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha.     See  Turkey:    iqiq-io^g. 

1922. — Greek  announcement  of  self-govern- 
ment for  Asia  Minor.  See  Greece:  iq22  (April- 
July). 

1922. — Smyrna  lost  by  the  Greeks.  See  Greece: 
IQ22   (August-September). 

See  also  PniLADELPiiTA,  Asia  Minor;  Universi- 
ties Axu  roi.LEGEs:   1863-1018. 

ASKWITH,  George  Ranken  Askwith,  1st 
Baron  (i86i-  ),  English  labor  mediator.  See 
Labor  organization:  iqio:  British  labor  movement. 

ASPINWALL,  original  name  for  Colon.  See 
Colon . 

ASSAB,  town  and  bay  in  Eritrea,  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  sea. 
It  was  ceded  to  Italy  in  1881.  See  Africa:  Mod- 
ern European  occupation:    1S84-18QQ. 

ASSAMESE  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology: 
16. 

ASSEMBLY,  Westminster.  See  Westminster 
Assembly. 

ASSYRIA:  Army  organization.  See  Military 
organiz.ation:   4. 

B.  C.  854-701. — Campaigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser 
IV  in  Syria.     See  Syria:   B.C.  854-701. 

B.  C.  745-734. — Relations  with  IsraeL — Its 
conquest.  See  Jews:  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah. 

B.  C*  724-604. — Rule  of  Jerusalem  and  Israel. 
—Victory  over  Egypt.     See  Jews:  B.C.  724-604. 

B.  C.  604-536. — Nebuchadrezzar's  conquest  of 
Judah.     See  Jews:   B.C.  604-536. 

See  also  Costume:  Egyptian,  etc.;  Mythology: 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian;  Bab\'lonia:  Creation 
myths:   Sculpture:   Western  Asia. 

ASSYRIAN  LANGUAGE.  See  Phllology: 
13. 

ASUKA  PERIOD.    See  Japan:  SSo-708. 

AT-FERDIAD,  or  Ardee,  Battle  of.  See  Ul- 
ster:   1022-1166. 

ATHENiEUM  CLUB,  London.  See  Clubs: 
i9th-20th  centuries:  London. 

ATHENS:  Methods  of  taxation.  See  Sym- 
M0RI.5:. 

Slavery  in  city  states.  See  Europe:  Ancient: 
Greek   civilization:    Political  development. 

Destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  Erectheion. 
See  Erectheion  .^t  Athens. 

Construction  of  the  harbor.     See  Pir.5;us. 

Theaters.    See  Theater;  also  Odeum. 

B.  C.  6th-5th  centuries. — Military  organiza- 
tion.    See  Military  organization:    3;    5. 

B.  C.  432. — Revolt  of  Potidaea.     See  Potid.'ea. 

B.  C.  430. — Funeral  oration  of  Pericles.  See 
Greece:   B.  C.  430. 

B.  C.  428. — Aid  to  Leontini  against  Syracuse. 
See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  376. — Battle  between  Athenians  and 
Spartans.     See  Naxos:  B.  C.  376. 

B.  C.  310-301. — Relations  with  Macedonia.  See 
Macedonia:   B.C.  310-301. 

1922. — Bloodless  revolution. — Abdication  of 
Constantine.  See  Greece:  1922  (September-Octo- 
ber). 

ATHENS,  Convention  of  (1914).  See  Serbia: 
1913-1914- 


ATKINSON,  Fred  Washington  (1865-  ), 
American  educator.  Superintendent  of  education 
in  the  Philippines,  1900-1903.  See  Philippine 
islands:   I  go  I   (August). 

ATKINSON  BILL  (1899).  Sec  Michigan: 
i8q6-iooo. 

ATTAINDER,  Act  of.    See  Ireland:   16S9. 

ATYAD.^,  first  dynasty  in  Lvdia.    See  Lydians. 

A.  U.    See  U.  C. 

AUE,  Hartmann  von  (c.  1170-c.  1215),  German 
poet.     See  German  literature:   1050-1350. 

AUSONIANS,    tribe   of   the   Oscan    race.      See 

OSCANS. 

AUSTIN,  capital  of  the  state  of  Texas,  about 
14s  miles  northwest  of  Houston.  It  was  made  the 
capital  in  1850.  The  population  in  1920  was  34,876. 
See  Tex.\s:   1830- 1850. 

AUSTRALIA:    Primitive  society.     See  Clans. 

1824. — Queensland  included  in  New  South 
Wales.     See  Queensland:   1824-iqoo. 

1841. — Explorations  of  Western  Australia. 
See  Western  Australia:  1616-1870. 

1855-1910. — Race  problem. — Exclusion  of  Asi- 
atics.    See  Race  problems:   1855-1907. 

1878-1901. — Immigration. — Growth  of  the  col- 
ony. See  Immigration  ant)  emigration:  Aus- 
tralia:  1878-1901. 

20th  century. — Compulsory  education. — Train- 
ing of  teachers. — Workers'  education.  See  Edu- 
cation: Modern  developments:  20th  century:  Gen- 
eral education:  Austraha. 

1900-1912. — Workmen's  compensation  act. — 
Employers'  liability  acts.— Old  age  pensions. 
— Maternity  benefits.  See  Social  insltrance:  De- 
tails for  various  countries:  Australia. 

1901. — South  Australia  accepts  constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  See  South 
Australia:    1901. 

1901-1910.  —  Immigration.  —  White  Australia 
policy.  See  Immigration  and  emigration:  Aus- 
tralia:   1901-1910. 

1901-1910. — Gold  production  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia.    See  Western  Australia:    1901-1910. 

1906-1910. — Industries  Preservation  Act.  See 
Tariff:   1904-1922. 

1910. — Woman  suffrage  granted.  See  Suffrage, 
Woman:   Australia. 

1914. — Response  at  outbreak  of  World  War. — 
Number  of  men  sent.  See  World  War:  1914: 
VIII.  Canada,  etc.:   c. 

1917. — Part  of  Australian  troops  in  Palestine 
campaign.  See  World  War:  1917:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:   c,  1,  ii. 

1919. — Gains  of  German  territory  in  Pacific  by 
treaty  of  Versailles*.  See  Pacific  ocean:  1919- 
1921. 

1921. — Labor  laws  parsed. — Workmen's  com- 
pensation.    See  Labor  legislation:   1920- 192 2. 

1921. — Laws  passed  to  offset  dumping.  See 
Tariff:   1904-1922. 

1922. — Extent  of  labor  organization.  See  Labor 
organization:   1020-1922. 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.  See 
Genoa  conference  (1022). 

1922-1923. — Extent  of  immigration  to  Western 
Australia.    See  Western  Australia:   1922-1923. 

See  also  Education:  Modern  developments:  20th 
century:  World  War  and  education:  Reeducation.; 
Education,  Agricultural:  Australia;  Libraries: 
Modern:  Australia;  Liquor  problem:  Australia; 
Queensland;  Rural  credit:  Australia;  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:   1S50-1922. 

AUSTRIA:  Hallstatt  civilization.  See  Eu- 
rope:  Prehistoric:   Iron  age. 

I3th-15th    centuries. — Appearance    of   Jews. — 
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Temporary  expulsion.  See  Jews:  Austria-Hun- 
gary:   I2th-i9th  centuries. 

1273-1308. — Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor. 
— Indifference  to  Italian  dominions. — Neglect  to 
claim  imperial  crown.  See  Germany:  1273- 
1308. 

16th-19th  centuries. — Extent  of  serfdom.  See 
Serfdom:   i6th-i9th  centuries. 

1618. — Religious  and  political  conditions.  See 
Germany:    161 8. 

1670. — Treatment  of  Jews  under  Leopold  I. 
See  Jews:  Austria-Hungary:   i2th-i9th  centuries. 

1689-1699. — Treaties  with  Turkey  promising 
protection  to  Catholics.  See  Jerusalem:  i6th- 
20th  centuries. 

1745. — Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  See  Jews:  Austria-Hungary:  i2th-i9th 
centuries. 

1758. — Moravia  attached  to  Austrian  Silesia. 
See  Moravia:  1742-1758. 

1782. — Joseph  II's  rescript  to  abolish  monas- 
teries.    See  Papacy:  1741-1783. 

1789. — One  of  the  German  circles.  See  Ger- 
many: 1789. 

1795. — Control  of  Ruthenia.  See  Ukraine: 
1722-1795. 

1807-1808. — Offer  of  mediation  to  British. — 
Accepts  principles  of  continental  blockade.  See 
France:   1807-1808  (August-November). 

1813. — Treaty  of  Toeplitz  with  Russia  and 
Prussia.     See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1813. — Treaty  of  Reichenbach  with  Russia  and 
Germany.     See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1813. — Treaty  of  Ried  with  Bavaria.  See 
Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1813. — Austrian  Netherlands  joined  to  United 
Provinces.     See  Netherlands:    1813-1830. 

1815. — Second  treaty  of  Paris. — Holy  Alliance. 
See  France:    1815    (July-November). 

1836-1866. — Development  of  railroads.  See 
Railroads:    1834-1908. 

1848. — Alliance  with  France.  See  France: 
1842-1848. 

1848. — Influence  in  Serbia.  See  Serbia:  1817- 
1875- 

1848-1855. — Reaction  after  political  revolutions 
of  1848.  See  Europe:  Modern:  Political  revolution 
of  1848. 

1849-1859. — Oppression  of  the  Jews.  See  Jews: 
Austria-Hungary:   1848-1913. 

1850-1851. — Gradual  domination  over  Prussia. 
See  Germany:  1850-1851. 

1851.  —  In  German  Confederation.  —  Secret 
treaty  with  Prussia.    See  Germany:   1850-1851. 

1852-1910. — Development  of  social  insurance. 
See  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  coun- 
tries: Austria:   1852-1910. 

1856. — Represented  in  the  framing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris.     See  Paris,  Declaratto.v  of. 

1864-1866. — Allied  with  Prussia  in  war  with 
Denmark  over  Schleswig-Holstein.  —  Seven 
Weeks'  War  with  Prussia.  See  Europe:  Mod- 
ern: Wars  of  the  Great  Powers. 

1879. — Marriage  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  to 
Christina.     Sec  Spalm:    1874-1885. 

1881. — Secret  treaty  with  Serbia.  See  Serbia: 
1881-1885. 

1887-1894. — Accident  insurance  laws.  See  So- 
cial insurance:  Details  for  various  countries:  Aus- 
tria: 1884-1910. 

1894. — Commercial  treaty  with  Germany.  Sec 
Gkrmany:  1892-1894. 

1897-1899. — Anti-Semitic  riots.  See  Jews: 
Austria-Hungary:    1848- 1 913. 

1904-1914.  —  Attempt    to    save    forests    from 


devastation.  See  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources:  Austria:   1510-1910;   1914-1921. 

1913. — Population  and  power  of  German  in- 
habitants.    See  Germany:    1881-1913. 

1917-1923. — Maternity  and  sickness  insurance 
laws  passed.  See  Social  insurance:  Details  for 
various  countries:   Austria:    1917-1923. 

1918.— Child  Labor  Act  passed.  See  Child 
welfare  legislation:    1873-1921;    1918-1920. 

1913. — Woman  suffrage  proclaimed  by  repub- 
lic.    See  Suffrage,  Woman:  Austria. 

1918-1922.— Relief  work  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration.  See  International  relief: 
American  Relief  Administration. 

1920. — Election  of  president  under  new  con- 
stitution.    See   Elections,  Presidential:    Austria. 

1921. — Represented  at  Portorosa  conference. 
See  Portorosa  conference  (1921). 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.  See 
Genoa  conference  (1922). 

1922. — Rehabilitation  of  country  considered  by 
League  of  Nations.  See  League  of  Nations: 
Third  assembly  of  the  league. 

See  also  Education,  Agricultural:  Austria; 
Education,  Art:  Modern:  Austria;  Flags:  Aus- 
tria; Naturalization:  Austria;  Rural  credit: 
Austria;   Universities  anp  colleges:    1348-1922. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY:  I9ti  century.— D."- 
velopment  of  navy.     See  Warships:  1870-1905 

1867. — Final  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  See 
Jews:  Austria-Hungary:   1848-1913. 

1875.^Interest  in  Turkish  affairs. — Insurrec- 
tions in  Balkans.     See  Turkey:   1861-1877. 

1896-1903. — Development  of  telephone  indus- 
try.— Government  monopoly.  See  Telegraphs 
and  telephones:    1S96-1903. 

1897-1899.  —  Anti-Semitic  riots.  See  Jews: 
Austria-Hungary:   1848-1913. 

1905. — Recognition  of  Ruthenians.  See  Sl.avs: 
1901-1905. 

1905-1915. — Development  of  navy.  See  War- 
ships: 1905-1915. 

1907. — Represented  at  second  Hague  confer- 
ence.    See  Hague  conferences:    1007. 

1908. — Present  at  maritime  conference  in  Lon- 
don.    See  London,  Declar.ation  of. 

1911-1914. — Relations  with  Serbia. — Austrian 
influence  in  French  banks.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:  8. 

1913.— Distrustful  attitude  toward  Balkan 
league. — Forces  Serbia  to  withdraw  from  Al- 
bania.   See  Serbia:  1909-1913. 

1914. — Desire  of  subject  nationalities  for  au- 
tonomy. See  World  War:  Diplomatic  background: 
4. 

1914. — Military  organization  at  outbreak  of 
World  War.  See  Military  org.anization:  23; 
War,  Preparation  for:   1793-1Q14. 

1914. — Von  Jagow's  opinion  of  trouble  with 
Serbia. — Demands  of  Serbia. — Effect  of  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia. — Austrian  desire  for  war. — 
Opposition  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  war. 
— Berchtold's  desire  for  war. — Warning  from 
Germany.  Sec  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 12,  a;  12,  b;  12,  d;  17;  21;  27;  30;  32; 
38;  75. 

1915:  World  War. — Convention  with  Bulgaria 
who  joins  Central  Powers. — Plans  attack  on 
Serbia.  See  World  War:  1915:  V.  Balkans:  a;  b, 
1. 

1916. — Capture  of  Mt.  Lion  in  Montenegro. 
See  Montenegro:    1915-1016  (Octol)er-Jaiuiary). 

1916.  —  President  Wilson's  note  requesting 
peace  terms.  See  Would  War:  1916:  XI.  Peace 
proposals:  b. 
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1917. — Desire  of  Emperor  Charles  for  peace. — 
Yields  to  Italian  and  Allied  demands. — Entente's 
refusal  of  advances  for  peace.  Sic  Wuklu  VVak: 
1917:    XI.   Efforts  toward  peace:    f. 

1917  (August). — Secret  conversation  with 
France  regarding  peace.  See  World  War:  191S: 
X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  f. 

1917  (December). — Reply  to  Russian  peace 
proposals.  See  World  War:  1918:  X.  Statement 
of  war  aims:   a,  1. 

1918. — Dissolution  of  empire  by  loss  of  Jugo- 
slavia.— Readjustment  of  states.  See  Jugo- 
slavia: 1920;  Europe:  Modern:  New  balance  of 
powers. 

1918-1921.— Effect  of  World  War  on  status  of 
Jews.     See  Jews:    Austria-Hungary:    1918-1921. 

1919-1923. — Status   of   army.     See   War,   Prep- 

ARATIOX    for:     1910-1923- 

AUTOMOBILE  COMBINATION.  See 
Trusts:   United  States:    1921-1923. 

AUTOMOBILES:  1904-1922.— Growth  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.— Extent  of  output. 
See  U.S.A.:    1922:    Economic  situation. 

AVERESCU,  Alexander  (18^9-  ),  Ru- 
manian statesman.  Premier  of  Rumania,  June, 
1920-Januarv,  1922.     See  Rum.'\nia:   1920-1921. 

AVESTA'  LAN(?UAGE.     See  Philology:    14. 

AVIATION:  Use  of  torpedo  in  bombing.  See 
Torpedo:  Use  in  World  War. 

1916. — Exploits  of  Immelman,  Guynemer  and 
Ball  in  World  War.  See  World  War:  1916: 
XIII.  War  in  the  air. 

1921. — Flight  over  mountains  of  Ecuador.  See 
Ecuador:    1920-192 i    (June-February). 

AYCOCK,  Charles  Brantley  (i8"59-i9i2),  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  1901-1905.  See  North 
Carolina:  1900. 

AZERBAIJAN:  Language.  See  Philology: 
23 

B 

BABYLON:  B.C.  334-330.— Held  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  of  Macedon.  See  Macedonia: 
B.C.  334-330. 

B.  C.  320. — Ruled  by  Seleucis  Nicator.  See 
Seleucid.e,  Empire  of  the. 

Significance  of  its  fall.  See  Babylonia:  Sig- 
nificance of  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

BABYLONIA:  Origin  and  decline  of  Baby- 
lon.    See  Babylon:  Origin  and  influence;  Decline. 

Reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  in  Babylon.  See 
Babylon:  Nebuchadrezzar,  etc. 

B.  C.  609. — League  with  Egypt  and  Media 
against  Assyria.    See  Assyria:  Fall  of  the  empire. 

B.  C.  606-B.  C.  500. — Rule  of  Syria.  See  Syria: 
B.C.:  700-500. 

B.  C.  400. — Conquest  by  Hittites.    See  Hittites. 

See  also  Costume:  Egyptian,  etc.;  Semitic  lit- 
erature; Military  organization:  4;  Mythology: 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian;  Priesthood:  In  Semitic 
religions  (non-Jewish). 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  Battle  of  (1914)-  See 
Ireland:   1913-1916. 

BACON,  Sir  Reginald  Hugh  Spencer 
(1863-  >,  British  admiral.  See  World  War: 
1916:  IX.  Naval  operations:  a. 

BACTRIA:  People.    See  Sogdiana. 

B.C.  3rd  century. — Independence  from  India. 
— Kingdom  broken.  See  India:  B.C.  231-A.  D. 
480. 

BADEN:  1702. — Margrave  Louis  unsuccess- 
ful in  battle  with  the  French  and  the  Bavarians. 
See  Germany:    1702. 

1704. — Prince  of  Baden  aids  Marlborough  in 


War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.    See  Germany: 
1704. 

1815. — Aids  in  preparing  constitution  for  Ger- 
many.     Sec    ViKXNA,    CONCKKSS   OF. 

BADOGLIO,  Pietro  (1871-  ),  Italian  gen- 
eral. Chief  of  staff  under  Capello,  and  under  Diaz, 
1917-1918.  See  World  War:  1916:  IV.  Austro- 
Itaiian  front:   c. 

BAGDAD:  1517. — Recognizes  power  of  Sul- 
tan Selim.    SeeTuKKEv:   14S1-1520. 

BAGDAD  RAILWAY.  Sec  Persian  Gulf; 
WoKLu  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  g,  2. 

BAGGESEN,  Jens  (1764-1826),  Danish  poet. 
See  Scandinavian  liter-xture:   1782-1870. 

BAGPIPE.  See  Music:  Folk  music  and  nation- 
alism:  Celtic:   Scotland. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS:  1512.— Discovery  by 
Ponce  de  Leon.    Sec  America:  15 12. 

1782-1784. — Exile  for  Loyalists  during  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  See  Tories:  Of  the  American 
Revolution. 

See  also  British  empire:  Extent;  West  Indies: 
Location. 

BAILIFF,  president  of  the  States,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  Jersey  island.  See  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey. 

BALANCE  OF  POWER:  Preserved  in  Con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
Conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Effect  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  See  Triple 
Allian'ce:   Effect  of  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Restored  by  Anglo-Russian  agreement.  See 
Triple  Alliance:  Effect  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

Cause  of  the  World  War.  See  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:  f. 

See  also  Intervention. 

BALDWIN,  Guy  Melfort  (1865-  ),  British 
general.    See  World  War:  1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  4, 

XXX, 

BALDWIN,  Robert  (1804-1858),  Canadian 
statesman.  Member  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
1829-1830;  with  La-Fontaine,  leading  member  of 
Canadian  administration,  1842-1843,  1848-1851. 
See  Canada:   1843-1849. 

BALDWIN,  Stanley  (1867-  ),  British 
statesman.  Financial  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1917-1921;  Ftremier,  1923-1924.  See  Tariff:  1923; 
U.S.A.:    1922-1923    (December- July). 

BALKAN  STATES:  Races.  See  Macedonia: 
1870-1912. 

Place  in  the  Roman  empire.  See  Rome:  Em- 
pire: 394-395- 

9th  century. — Bulgarian  conquest  of  Byzantine 
empire. — Adoption  of  Christianity.  See  Bul- 
garia:  Sth-oth  centuries. 

1878. — Treatment  at  Congress  of  Berlin.  See 
Berlin,  Congress  of. 

1880. — Albanian  struggles  for  independence. 
See  Albanl-\:   147S-1880. 

1887. — Germany  agrees  to  Russian  interests. 
See  Germany':   1SS7. 

1911-1914. — Political  and  financial  activities 
of  the  Russians  and  French.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:  8. 

1913. — Effect  of  Balkan  Wars  on  Russia.  See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  8. 

1914. — Convention  of  Athens  between  Greece 
and  Serbia.   See  Serbia:  1913-1914. 

1914. — Bethmann-Hollweg's  policy  in  relations 
with  Balkan  states.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:  4. 

1918. — Territorial  changes  made  by  the  Paris 
Conference.  See  Paris,  Conference  of:  Course 
of  discussion. 
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1919. — Italy's  desire  to  control  Albania.  See 
Albania:  1919. 

BALLOONS,  Observation.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  IV.  Aviation:  a,  4. 

BALLOT,  Secret:  Athens.  See  Suffrage, 
Manhood:  B.C.  sth  century. 

BALTIC  PROVINCES:  Language.  See  Phi- 
lology: 21. 

1881-1894. — Russification.  See  Russia:  1881- 
1894. 

1919. — Independence  of  Latvia  and  Esthonia. 
See  Paris,  Conference  of:  Course  of  discussion. 

BALTIMORE,  Charles,  3rd  Lord  (d.  171S). 
English  colonial  administrator.  Proprietary  of 
Maryland.  See  Maryland:  1675-1691;  Pen-nsyl- 
vania:  1685. 

BALTIMORE,  Charles,  Sth  Lord  (1699-1751), 
English  colonial  administrator.  Fourth  proprietary 
of  Maryland,  1715-1751;  ruled  the  colony  per- 
sonally, 1732-1733.  See  Maryland:  1688-1757; 
1715-1751- 

BALTIMORE,  Frederick,  6th  Lord  (1731- 
1771),  English  colonial  administrator.  Proprietary 
of   Marj'land,    1751-1771.     See   Maryland:    1751- 

1775- 

BALTIMORE:  1800.— Growth  of  the  city.  See 
U.S.A.:  1800:  General  state,  etc. 

1867. — Founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:  1867. 

1915. — Home  rule  law.  See  Maryland:"  191 5- 
1916. 

BALTIMORE  AGREEMENT  (1922).  See 
Labor  strikes  and  boycotts:  1922:  Strike  of  rail- 
way shopmen. 

BANK  NOTES:  Origin.  See  Money  and 
banking:  Ancient:  China. 

BANK  OF  GENOA.  See  Money  and  banking: 
Modern:  1806-1910. 

BANK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  See  Money 
AND  b.\nking:   Modern:    1780-1784. 

BANTAM,  seaport  of  western  Java,  capital  of 
Bantam  district,  a  powerful  kingdom  before  the 
Dutch  conquest.    See  Java:  1623-1811. 

BAPTISTS,  Russian.    See  Stundists. 

BARBARIAN  INVASIONS:  406-500.— Teu- 
tonic invasion  of  Rome.  See  Rome:  Empire:  406- 
500. 

409-414. — Invasions  of  Vandals,  Sueves  and 
Alans  in  Spain.    See  Spain:  409-414. 

BARBER  SURGEONS.  See  Medical  science: 
Modern:    i6th-i7th  centuries. 

BARCELONA:  1922.— Center  of  military  re- 
volt.   See  Spain:  1922-1923. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1240-1510. 

BARGE  TRANSPORT:  In  World  War.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  V. 
Moving  men  and  material:  e. 

BARTH,  Emil,  German  leader  of  the  Indepen- 
dents. See  Germany:  1918  (November) ;  1918-1919 
(December-January) . 

BARTHOU,  Louis  (1862-  ),  French  states- 
man. Minister  of  justice,  1909-1913;  premier,  May 
to  December,  1913;  minister  of  war,  1921.  See 
France:   1913-1914;  1922   (August-October). 

BASQUE  LANGUAGE.  See  Philology: 
23. 

BASTIDAS,  Roderigo  de  (fl.  1500),  Spanish 
explorer.    See  America:   1500. 

BAVARIA:  1813.— Treaty  of  Ried  with  Aus- 
tria.   See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1920. — Coburg  joins  the  union.  See  Germany: 
1918-1920. 

BEAUPRE,  Arthur  Matthias  (1853-1919), 
American  diplomat.  Minister  to  Argentina.  See 
Argentina:  1905. 


BEERBOHM,  Max  (1872-  ),  English  author 
and  caricaturist.  See  English  literature:  1880- 
1920. 

BEHAR,  OT  Bihar,  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  Patna  district  of  Bengal.    See  India:  192 i. 

BELFAST,  1886.- Riots.  See  Ulster:  1885- 
1891. 

BELGIAN  CONGO:  Climate.  See  Africa: 
Modern  European  occupation:  1914-1920:  Chmatic 
conditions. 

1894. — Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  See  Africa: 
Modern  European  occupation:  Chronology. 

BELGIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  See 
Painting:  Europe  (19th  century). 

BELGIUM:  1788.— Party  of  Vandernootists 
founded.    See  Vandernootists. 

1797. — Surrender  by  Austria  to  Napoleon.  See 
France:   1796-1797  (October-April). 

1834-1893. — Development  of  railroads.  See 
Railroads:  1834- 1908. 

1839-1842. — Separation  from  Holland.  See 
Netherlands:   1839-1842. 

1850-1851. — Government  ownership  of  tele- 
graphs. See  Telegraphs  and  telephones:  1850- 
1851. 

1870-1901.— Tariff  policy.  See  Tariff:  1870- 
1901. 

1884-1908. — Occupation  of  the  Congo. — Control. 
See  Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  Later 
19th  century. 

1894. — Workmen's  insurance  laws  passed.  See 
Social  insur.4nce:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Belgium:   1812-1911. 

1912-1913. — Military  conversations  with  Eng- 
land.    See  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  c. 

1914. — Aircraft  strength  at  outbreak  of  war. 
See  World  War:   1914:  X.  War  in  the  air:a. 

1914. — Military  situation  at  outbreak  of  World 
War.     See  War,  Prepar.\tion  for:  1793-1914. 

1914. — Political  condition  at  outbreak  of  war. 
— Language  question.  See  World  War:  1914:  XI. 
Political  situation  in  belligerent  countries:  f. 

1914. — British  regard  for  her  neutrality. — Ger- 
man disregard.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background  56;  62. 

1914. — World  War:  Brussels  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans.— Siege  of  Antwerp. — Explanation  for  fall 
of  Namur. — Battle  of  Flanders.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  c,  2;  f ;  m;  u,  6. 

1914.— World  War:  Operations  of  Allied  fleet 
to  aid  Bergian  army  along  coast. — Ports  held  by 
Germany. — Attack  by  Dover  patrol.  See  World 
War:   1914:  IX.  Naval  operations:  i. 

1916. — Cardinal  Mercier's  protest  against  de- 
portation of  Belgian  citizens  to  Germany. — Von 
Bissing's  reply. — Mercier's  reply  to  von  Bissing. 
See  World  War:  1916:  X.  German  rule  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium:  b,  1;  b,  2;  b,  3. 

1916. — Protest  of  Belgian  workers  against  de- 
portation. See  World  War:  1916:  X.  German  rule 
in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  b,  4. 

1916. — Appeal  of  Belgian  women  against  de- 
portation. Sec  World  War:  1916:  X.  German  rule 
in  northern  France  and  Belgium:  b,  5. 

1916. — Wilson's  note  requesting  peace  terms. 
See  World  War:    1916:   XI.  Peace  proposals:   b. 

1918-1920. — Food  regulation.  Sec  Food  regula- 
tion: 1918-1920. 

1918-1922. — Relief  work  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration.  See  Internaiional  relief: 
American  Relief  Administration. 

1919. — Controversy  with  Holland  over  terri- 
tory.    See  Netherlands:   1919. 

1920. — Treaty  of  Sevres  with  Turkey.  See 
Sevres,  Treaty  of  (1920). 
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1920-1923. — Old  age  pension  laws  passed.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Belgium:    ig2o-iQ23. 

1921. — Extent  of  losses  during  war. — Repara- 
tions expected.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:   XII.  Reconstruction:   b,  6. 

1921. — Invited  to  Washington  conference.  See 
U.S.A.:  192 1  (July-August):  Conference  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

1922. — Represented  at  Cannes  and  Genoa  con- 
ferences, and  at  Hague  economic  conference. 
See  Cannes  conference;  Genoa  conference; 
H.AGi'E  (Allied)  Conference,  1022. 

1922  (February). — Represented  at  Washington 
conference.  —  Treaty  with  China,  England, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States  re- 
garding affairs  in  China.  See  Washington  con- 
ference. 

1922  (September-November). — Germany  re- 
fuses to  pay  reparations  demand.  See  Germany: 
IQ22   (September-November). 

1922  (December). — Represented  at  London 
reparations  conference. — British  proposal  re- 
jected.   See  Germany:  1Q22  (December). 

1923  (January). — Represented  at  reparations 
conference  in  Paris. — Agreement  with  France 
and  Italy  in  Germany's  default.  See  Germany: 
1923  (January). 

1923  (May). — Agreement  with  Allies  regarding 
payment  of  cost  of  American  army  of  occupa- 
tion.   See  U.S.A.:  1923  (May). 

See  also  Liquor  problem:  Belgium;  Naturaliza- 
tion: Belgium;  Public  defender:  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; Rural  credit:  Belgium;  Universities  and 
colleges:   1425-1922;  Walloons. 

BELL,  Sir  Charles  (1774-1842),  Scottish  sur- 
geon, anatomist  and  physiologist.  See  Medical 
science:  Modern:  19th  century:  Revolutionary  ex- 
periments and  discoveries. 

BELL,  Henry  (i 767-1830),  Scottish  engineer. 
Reputed  to  have  introduced  steam  navigation  into 
Eurof>e.    See  Steam  navigation:  Beginnings. 

BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER,  or  Guerveur,  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  eight  miles  south  of  Quiberon 
Point,  belonging  to  France.  The  English  took  the 
island  in  1761.  See  Seven  Years'  War:  Treaties 
which  ended  the  war. 

BENEFICE  TAXES.  See  Papacy:  8th-i6th 
centuries. 

BENGAL:  Location.  See  India:  Geographical 
description. 

1770. — Famine.    See  India:  1770-1773. 

1921. — Administration  under  Government  of 
India  Act.    See  India:  1921. 

BENTON  VILLE,  Battle  of.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1865 
(April  26). 

BERLIN  GENERAL  ACT  (1889).  See 
Samoa:  1879-1889. 

BERN:  1800.— Napoleon's  coup  d'6tat.  See 
France:   1801-1803. 

BERNSTORFF,  Johann  Friedrich,  Count  von. 

Account  of  reaction  to  Lusitania  disaster  in 
the  United  States.  See  World  War:  1915:  XI. 
Politics  and  diplomacy:  c,  1;  c,  2. 

BERRY,  Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise,  Duch- 
esse  de  (1798-1870),  French  noblewoman,  mother 
of  Comte  de  Chambard.  Promoted  an  unsuccess- 
ful revolution  in  her  son's  favor,  1832.  See  France: 
1830-1840. 

BERRYER,  Antoine  Pierre  (i  790-1868), 
French  advocate  and  parhamentary  orator.  See 
France:  184 i -1848. 

BES,  or  Besas,  Egyptian  god  of  recreation.  See 
Mythology:  Egyptian. 

BETH-HORON:     1917.— Reached     by     the 


British.  See  World  War:  1917:  VI.  Turkish  thea- 
ter: c,  2,  vi. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG,  Theobald  Theo- 
dore. 

Statement  of  German  foreign  relations  pre- 
vious to  1909.    Si'c  World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  n. 

Description  of  Balkan  political  situation.  See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  4. 

Note  on  the  Austrian  crisis.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic   background:    12,   e. 

Attempts  mediation  between  Austria  and  Ser- 
bia.— Pledge  plan.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:  31. 

Berchtold's  non-reply  to  Bethmann-HoUweg. 
— Results.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 35. 

Views  on  the  German  situation.  See  World 
War:   191 7:  XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:  f. 

Statement  of  interview  with  the  papal  nuncio. 
See  World  War:  191 7:  XI.  Effort  toward  peace: 
g,  1. 

"BETTER  TERMS."  See  Manitoba:  1871- 
1912. 

BEVES,  Percival  Scott  (1868-  ),  British 
general.  See  World  War:  1916:  VII.  African  thea- 
ter: a;  a,  10;  a,  16. 

BICOLS,  Filipino  tribe.  See  Philippine  islands: 
People. 

BIGNON,  Jerome  (1589-1656),  French  jurist. 
See  France:  1830-1840. 

BIHAR.    See  Behar. 

BILBAO,  Battles  at.  See  Spain:  1808  (Septem- 
ber-December). 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS:  Mexico.  See  Mexico, 
Constitution  of. 

BILLION  DOLLAR  CONGRESS.  See 
U.S.A.:   1888-1893. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE:  Early  use.  See 
Money  and  banking:  Medieval:  Coinage  and  bank- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages. 

BIRMINGHAM,  University  of.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:   1877-1917. 

BLACKS,  party  in  Italy.  See  Italy:  1914: 
Position  of  Italy. 

BLANII,  tribe  in  Ireland.  See  Ireland:  Tribes 
of  early   Celtic  inhabitants. 

BLANKENBURG,  Rudolf  (1843-1918),  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  philanthropist  and  public  of- 
ficial. Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  1911-1915.  See 
Philadelphia:   1911-1915. 

BLOCKADE,  Commercial.  See  Freedom  of 
THE  seas:  Question  still  open. 

BLOODY  RIDGE,  Battle  of  (1763).  See 
Pontiac's  War. 

BLOXHAM,  William  D.  (b.  1835-  ),  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  1881-1885,  1897-1901.  See 
Florida:  1876-1884. 

BOARD  OF  MEDIATION  AND  CON- 
CILIATION. See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  be- 
tween the  states,  etc. 

BOBRIKOV,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch  (1839-1904), 
Russian  general  and  administrator.  Commander- 
in-chief  and  governor-general  of  Finland,  1898- 
1903;  given  dictatorial  powers,  1903;  assassinated, 
1904.    See  Finland:   1899-1903. 

BOEHN,  Hans  Matthias  Ludwig  von. 

Campaigns  in  World  War.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  e;  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
b;  g,  2;  g,  8;  g,  8,  V. 

BOETHIUS,  or  Boetius,  Anicius  Manlius 
Torquatus  Severinus  (c.  480-524),  Roman  states- 
man and  philosopher.  See  Latin  literature:  6th 
century. 

BOHEMIA:  People.  See  Slavs:  Origin; 
Slovaks. 
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See 


7th   century. — Relations   with    Moravia. 

Moravia:  6th-8th  centuries. 

14th  century. — Preliminary  Reformation  move- 
ment of  Huss.  See  Europe:  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation:   Preliminary   movements. 

1333-1355. — Rule  of  Moravia.  See  Moravia: 
ioth-i4th  centuries. 

1618-1852. — Pan-Slavic  tendencies.  See  Slavs: 
1618-1852. 

BOLIVIA:  1915.— Treaty  with  Paraguay  con- 
cerning Chaco.     See  Paraguay:   1915. 

BOMBAY,  University  of.  See  Universities 
AND  Colleges:  1857-1920. 

BONOMI,  Ivanoe  (1872-  ),  Italian  states- 
man. Premier,  1921-1922.  See  Italy:  1921-1922 
(June-February). 

BONUS,  Soldiers:  Belgium.  See  Belgium: 
1920  (June-July). 

United  States. — Vetoed  by  President  Harding. 
— Repassed  by  Congress  over  veto  of  President 
Coolidge.  See  U.S.A.:  1921  (March-July); 
U.S.A.:  1922  (January-September). 

BORAH,  William  Edgar. 

Suggestion  for  calling  conference  for  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  See  U.S.A.:  1921  (April- 
December). 

Opposition  to  four  power  treaty.  See  U.S.A.: 
1923    (March-September). 

BORGOGNONI,  Teodorico  (1205-1296), bishop 
of  Cervia.  Interested  in  the  development  of  medi- 
cal science.  See  Medical  science:  Medieval:  12th- 
15th  centuries. 

BOSTON:  1761.— Writs  of  Assistance.  See 
U.S.A.:  1 761 ;  Massachusetts:  1761. 

1775.— Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  See  U.S.A.: 
1775   (June). 

1878. — Beginning  of  Christian  Science  move- 
ment. See  Christian  science:  First  step  toward 
organization. 

18S6. — First  outdoor  playground  established. 
See  Recreation:  1886-1906. 

1902. — Raid  on  the  Chinese  quarter.  See  Race 
problems:  1880-1906. 

1909. — Adoption  of  the  recall.  See  Recall: 
Definition. 

See  also  Liberty  Boys:  Sons  of  liberty  in  Boston; 
Libraries:  Modern:  Administration:  Administration 
of  some  great  libraries;  Education,  Art:  Modern: 
United  States. 

BOUCICAULT,  Dion  (1822-1890),  American 
playwright   born    in   Ireland.     See   Drama:    1843- 

1895- 

BOUILLON,  old  duchy  in  Belgium.  Joined  to 
the  United  Provinces  in  18x5.  See  Netherlands: 
1813-1830. 

BOUTWELL,  George  Sewall  (1818-1905), 
American  cabinet  officer.  Secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1869-1873.    See  U.S.A.:   1869-1872. 

BOYELLES,  town  in  France,  abbut  fifteen  miles 
southwest  of  Arras.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1918.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
d,   1. 

BRABANT:  1916.— Evacuated  by  the  French 
in  World  War.  See  World  War:  1916:  II.  West- 
ern front:  b,  7. 

BRAKE,  Railroad.  See  Inventions:  19th  cen- 
tury; Railroad  air  brake;  20th  century:  Railroad 
brakes. 

BRANDES,  Georg  Morris  Cohen  (1842-  ), 
Danish  critic.  See  Scandinavian  literature:  1888- 
1020. 

BRANDY  DISPUTE  ( 1826) .  See  Nova  Scotia: 
1782-1869. 

BRAZIL:  1497-1498.— Exploration  of  coast. 
See  America:  1497-1498. 


1807. — Plan  of  Spain  and  France  to  divide  the 
country.    See  Spain:  1807-1808. 

1872. — Settlement  of  boundary  dispute  with 
Paraguay.    See  Paraguay:  1872-1894. 

1901. — Boundary  arbitration  with  Guiana.  See 
Guiana:  i 901- 1906. 

1905. — Warship  building.    See  Warships:  1905. 

1918.— Need  of  World  War.  See  Latin 
America:  1918. 

1922. — Need  of  railway  development.  See 
Railroads:  1912-1922. 

1923. — Basis  of  tariff  legislation.  See  Tariff: 
1820-1923. 

See  also  Libraries:  Modern:  South  America; 
Masonic  societies;  Central  and  South  America; 
Rural  credit:  Brazil;  Universities  and  colleges: 
1914-1922. 

BREADALBANE,  John  Campbell,  1st  Earl 
of  (c.  1636-1717),  Scottish  nobleman.  Instigator  of 
the  massacre  at  Glencoe,  1692.  See  Scotland: 
1692. 

BREAK  OF  DROMORE,  defeat  of  Protestant 
force  fighting  against  Hamilton,  1689.  See  Ulster: 
1687-1689. 

BRENNI,  ancient  tribe  in  Italy.    See  Rh^tia. 

BRETHREN  OF  ST.  MARY  OF  OLIVET. 
See  Olivetians. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  1901-1905.— Attempt 
to  exclude  Asiatic  immigrants.  See  Immigration 
AND  emigration:  Canada:   1909-1919. 

1917. — Land  Settlement  and  Development  Act. 
See  Rural  credit:    Canada:   British  Columbia. 

1919-1923. — Operation  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation law.  See  Social  insurance:  Details  for 
various  countries:  Canada. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE:  Imperialist  policy.  See 
Europe:  Modern:  Imperialism. 

Types  of  colonies  and  dependencies:  See 
Protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence:  Au- 
tonomous colonies  and  dependencies;  also  High 
commissioner. 

Centralization  of  rule.    See  Home  Office. 

Immigration  and  emigration  problems.  See 
Immigration  and  emigration:  European  problems. 

16th-17th  centuries. — Companies  chartered  in 
Sierra  Leone.    See  Sierra  Leone:  1461-1750. 

1607-1608. — First  voyages  of  Henry  Hudson. 
See  America:   1607-1608. 

1624-1776. — Colonial  administration  and  legis- 
lation in  American  colonies.  See  U.S.A.:  1624- 
1776. 

1689-1691. — Policy  in  American  colonies.  See 
U.S.A.:    1689-1691. 

1762-1764. — Conquest  of  Philippines. — Surren- 
der of  Manila. — Evacuation.  See  Philippine 
islands:   1700-1800. 

1763. — Acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
from  France  and  Spain  by  treaty  of  Paris.  See 
Louisiana:  1762-1766. 

1798-1850. — Treaties  establishing  authority 
over  Belize.    See  Honduras,  British:  1798-1850. 

1807. — Sierra  Leone  becomes  crown  colony. 
See  Sierra  Leone:   1788-1895. 

1834-1838. — Emancipation  of  slaves  in  British 
colonies.     See  Slavery:   1834-1838. 

1843-1859. — Maori  Wars  in  New  Zealand.  See 
New  Zealand:  1843-1859. 

1848. — Territorial  gains  in  Africa. — Relations 
with  Abyssinia.  See  Abyssinia:  isth-igth  cen- 
turies. 

1862. — British  Honduras  declared  a  colony. 
Sec   Honditras,  British:    1862-1910. 

1885. — Treaties  with  Sakata  and  Gando.  See 
Africa:  Modern  European  occupation:  Later  19th 
century. 
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1885-1922. — Nationalist  congresses  in  India. 
See  India:   iS8s-iq22. 

1886-1890. — Rule  in  Burma.  See  Burma:  1886- 
iSqo. 

1888. — British  New  Guinea  created  a  posses- 
sion of  the  British  crown.    See  New  Guinea. 

1890. — Sikkim  convention  with  China.  See 
Tibet:   1S86-1Q02. 

1890. — Control  of  Uganda.     See  Uganda. 

1891. — Treaty  with  Portugal  regarding  African 
possessions.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  oc- 
cupation:  1884-1809;  also  Chronology. 

1896. — Protectorate  established  over  Sierra 
Leone.  See  Sierra  Leone;  Geogniphical  descrip- 
tion. 

1897. — Federation  of  Australian  colonies.  See 
Australia:  iooo:  Federation  of  Australian  colonies. 

1903-1908. — Power  in  Rhodesia.  See  Rhodesia: 
1003-1Q0S. 

1903-1908. — Anti-Indian  agitation  in  British 
dominions.     See  R.acf,  problems:    iqo,^-iqo8. 

1906-1921. — Administration  of  Jamaica.  See 
Race  problems:    1006-1Q21. 

1908-1918. — Agitation  for  autonomy  in  Rho- 
desia.   See  Rhodesia:   1008-1Q18. 

1912-1921. — Congresses  of  universities  of  the 
empire.  See  Universities  and  colleges:  1Q12- 
1921. 

1912-1921. — Development  of  British  protecto- 
rate in  Somaliland.  See  Somaliland:  Develop- 
ment of  British  protectorate. 

1914. — Response  of  British  dominions  and 
crown  colonies  to  aid  Great  Britain  at  outbreak 
of  World  War.  See  World  War:  1914:  VIII. 
Canada,  etc.:  a,  to  g. 

1919. — Economic  results  of  the  World  War. 
See  Europe:  Modern:  Economic  aftermath;  Int)Ia: 
1912-1922. 

1919. — German  recognition  of  British  interests 
in  Egypt.  See  Versailles,  Treaty  of:  Part  IV: 
Section  VI. 

1920. — Tariff  systems.  See  Tariff:  1919-1920: 
World-wide  tariff  tendency. 

1920. — Gains  in  African  territory  after  the 
World  War.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  oc- 
cupation:   191S-1920:   Territorial  acquisitions. 

1921. — Changes  in  administration  of  India.  See 
India:  1921. 

1921. — Ireland  offered  dominion  status. — Re- 
fusal.   See  Ireland:   192 i. 

1922. — Plans  for  responsible  government  in 
Rhodesia.    See  Rhodesia:   1918-1922. 

1922. — Affairs  in  Egypt. — Control  of  the  Sudan. 
See  Egypt:  1922  (.'\pril-September). 

1922-1923. — Immigration  to  Western  Australia. 
See  Western  Australia:  1922-192 3. 

1923. — World-wide  rubber  monopoly.  See 
Trltsts:   International:   Rubber  industry. 

1923. — Status  of  Indians  in  Kenya  Colony.  See 
Race  problems:   1923. 

See  also  Hong  Kong;  Jersey  and  Guernsey; 
West  Indies:   British  possessions. 

BRITISH  FRIENDS.  See  International  re- 
lief: American  friends,  etc. 

BRITS,  Coen,  British  general.  See  World  War: 
1916:  VII.  .African  theater:  a,  16. 

BRONTE,  Charlotte  (1816-1855),  English 
novelist.     See  English  literature:    1832-1880. 

BROOKS-BAXTER  WAR,  Arkansas.  See 
Arkansas:   1872-1874. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ARTISTS.  See  Edu- 
cation, Art:   Medieval  and  Renaissance. 

BROUGH,  town  in  England,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Verterae.     See  Verter.^. 

BROWN  VS.  UNITED  STATES.     See  War 


powers  of  the  United  States:  Power  to  declare 
war. 

BRUYS,  Pierre  de  (d.  1126),  French  religious 
reformer.    See  Petr(jbhusians. 

BRYAN,    William   Jennings. 

For  tree  silver.  See  U.S..\.:  1890-1893. 

First  Lusitania  note. — Resignation  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  See  World  War:  1915:  XI.  Politics 
and  diplomacy:  c,  1. 

Opposition  to  war. — Later  support  of  it.  See 
U.S.A.:    1917   (.April):   Reaction  of  .America. 

At  Democratic  convention. — Influence.  See 
U.S.A.:   1920  (May-November). 

BUBBLE  ACT  (1720).  See  U.S.A.:  1765: 
Stamp  act. 

BUCCANEERS.  See  America:  1639-1700; 
Porto  Rico:  1493- 1798. 

BUDGET:  Europe.— Financial  situation.  See 
Europe:  Modern:  Far-reaching  effects  of  the  World 
War. 

India.    See  Intjia:   1921-1922. 

United  States.  SeeU.  S.A.:  1921  (April-Decem- 
ber); 1922  (May-December). 

New  Jersey.    See  New  Jersey:  1916-1919. 

New  York  City.  See  New  York  City:  1922 
(October). 

BUFFALO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  See  Libr.\- 
ries:  Modern:  Administration:  Administration  of 
some  great  libraries. 

BULGARIA:   People.    See  Serbia:  c.  650-1168. 

7th  century. — Conquest  of  Rumanian  territory. 
See  Rumania:   B.C.  sth  century-.A.D.   1241. 

1186-1207. — Domination  in  Macedonia.  See 
MACED0^^A:    iith-isth  centuries. 

1870. — Claims  and  interests  in  Macedonia.  See 
Macedonia:  1870-1912. 

1897. — Algol  tariff  agreement  with  the  United 
States.     See  Tariff:    1897   (March-July). 

1914. — Military  situation.  See  W.\r,  Prepara- 
tion for:   1793-1914. 

1914. — Diplomatic  situation.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:  8;   12,  b. 

1915. — Attempts  of  Greece  to  induce  Bulgaria 
to  join  the  Allies. — Relations  with  Russia.  See 
Greece:  1915  (January-February)  ;  World  War: 
Diplomatic    background:    8;    1915:    VI.    Turkey: 

a,  5. 

1915. — Joins  Central  Powers  in  exchange  for 
territory.    See  World  War:  1915:  V.  Balkans:  a; 

b,  1. 

1916. — Part  in  invasion  of  Rumania.  See 
World  War:  1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  5. 

1918. — Lowering  of  morale  in  the  army.  See 
World  War:   1918:  V.  Balkan  theater:   c,  5. 

1918-1922. — Relief  work  for  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration.  See  International  relief: 
American  relief  administration. 

1922. — Represented  at  Genoa  conference.  See 
Genoa  conference  (1922). 

1923. — Boundary  settlement  with  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:   1923   (July-.August). 

BULL,  Brazen,  of  Phalaris.    See  Phalaris. 

BULLER,  Sir  Redvers  Henry  (1839-1908). 
British  general.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of: 
1900   (January-February). 

BULLITT  BILL  (1885).  See  Philadelphia: 
1885-1919. 

BULLS,  Papal:  Licit  ab  initio  of  Paul  IV. 
See  Inquisition:   1487-1567. 

Unigenitus  (1713).  See  Parlement  of  Paris: 
1643-1714- 

BURGUNDY:  People.  See  Rome:  Empire: 
406-500. 

14th  century. — Control  of  Flanders  and  Artois. 
See  Belgium:  1297-1477. 
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1428-1430. — Control  of  states  in  Netherlands. 

See  Netherlands :  1428-1430. 

1477.— Defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  em- 
peror.    See  Netherlands:   1473- 1477. 

BURLINGAME  TREATY  (1868).  See  Immi- 
gration and  emigr.^tton  :  United  States:  1862-1913. 

BURMA:  1882. — Women  granted  municipal 
suffrage.     See  Suffrage,  Woman:   Oriental  lands. 

BURNES,  Sir  Alexander  (1S05-1841),  English 
traveler  and  explorer.  Sent  on  political  mission  to 
Kabul,  1836;  political  agent  at  Kabul,  1839-1841. 
See  Afghanistan:   1S38-1842. 

BURNETT  ACT  (191 7).  See  Immigration  and 
emigration:  United  States:   191 7. 

BURNT  CANDLEMAS  (1356).  See  Scot- 
land:  1333-1370. 

BURSUM  INDIAN  BILL.  See  Indians,  Amer- 
ican: 1922. 

BURSUM  PENSION  BILL.  See  U.S.A.: 
1923  (January-March). 

BURTON,  Robert  (1577-1640),  English  writer. 
See  English  literature:  1530-1660. 

BURU,  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  See 
Moluccas. 

BUSHY  RUN,  Battle  of  (1763).  See  Pontiac's 
War. 

BUSINESS  LIBRARIES.  See  Libraries: 
Modern:  United  States:  Special  hbraries. 

BUSK,  George  (1807-18S6),  British  surgeon  and 
palaeontologist.  See  Europe:  Prehistoric:  Earliest 
remains,  etc.:  Neanderthal  skeleton. 

BUSSCHE,  von  dem,  German  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:   74. 

BUTLER,  Andrew  Pickens  (1796-1857),  Amer- 
ican politician.  Member  of  South  Carolina  legisla- 
ture, 1824;  United  States  senator,  1846-1857;  was 
the  cause  of  Sumner's  speech  which  led  to  the 
assault  on  the  latter  by  Preston  Brooks.  See 
U.S.A.:  1856:  Senator  Sumner's  speech  on  "The 
crime  against  Kansas." 

BUZANCY:  1918.— Taken  by  the  Allies.  See 
World  War:   1918:  II.  Western  front:  g,  11. 

BYNG,  Julian:  Campaigns  in  World  War. 
See  World  War:  191 8:  II.  Western  front:  b,  3; 
c,  8;  k;  k,  4. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE:  438.— Publication  of 
Theodosian  code.     See  Theodosian  code. 

7th  century. — Loss  of  north  Africa  to  the 
Arabs.  See  Africa:  Ancient  and  medieval  civiliza- 
tion:  Arab  occupation. 

9th  century. — Relations  with  Bulgaria. — Con- 
quest by  Krum.  See  Bulgaria:  8th-9th  cen- 
turies. 

827-878. — Loss  of  Sicily  to  Saracens.  See 
Sicily:  827-878. 

10th  century. — Control  of  Armenia.  See  Ar- 
menia: 908-1085. 

904. — Thessalonica  captured  by  the  Saracens. 
See  Thessalonica:  904. 

1014-1204. — Control  of  Albania.  See  Albania: 
Medieval  period. 

1073-1092. — Losses  to  the  Turks.  See  Turkey: 
1073-1092. 

1204. — Power  of  the  Montferrat  family.  See 
Salonika,  Kingdom  of. 

1430. — Capture  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Turks. 
See  Tiiessalonic:a:   1430. 

See  also  Tirkey:  Influence  of  Saracens;  Varan- 
gians. OR  Warings. 


CABINET: 

COUNCIL. 


England:     Origin,      See     Privy 


United  States:  Succession  in  case  of  presi- 
dent's death.     See  U.S.A.:   1886. 

C^CILIUS  STATIUS  (d.  168  B.C.),  Roman 
comic  poet.    See  Latin  literature:   B.C.  234-103. 

CAER,  fortified  enclosure  of  London  during  the 
Celtic  period.     See  London:   Celtic  period. 

CALCIUM  NITRATE.  See  Fertilizers: 
Chemistry  appHed  to  soil  cultivation. 

CALCUTTA,  University  of.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:  I 85 7- I 920. 

CALIFORNIA:  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
Salinan  family. 

1781.— Settlement  of  Los  Angeles.  See  Los 
Angeles:   i 781-1846. 

1846. — Los  Angeles  taken  by  Americans  under 
Stockton.    See  Los  Angeles:   1846-1876. 

1853-1856. — Petition  of  inhabitants  of  Carson 
valley  for  annexation  to  California.  See  Ne- 
vada:   1853-1856. 

1862-1913. — Regulation  of  Asiatic  immigration. 
See  Immigration  and  emigration:  United  States: 
1862-1913. 

1868. — State  university  chartered.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:   1868. 

1880. — Objection  to  Asiatic  immigration.  See 
Race  problems:   1880-1906. 

1885. — Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  es- 
tablished.    See  Universities  and  colleges:    1885. 

1908. — Hetch  Hetchy  water  dam  project  for 
San    Francisco    ratified.      See    Hetch    Hetchy 

WATER  DAM. 

1915. — Panama  Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco.  See  San  Francisco: 
1915- 

1916.  —  Preparedness  parade  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.— Bomb  explosion. — Mooney  case.  See 
U.S.A.:   1916  (July):   Preparedness  parade. 

1920. — Agreement  with  six  other  states  con- 
cerning Colorado  river.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Re- 
lations between  the  states,  etc. 

1920. — Anti-Japanese  law.  See  Immigration 
and  emigration:  United  States:  1920-192 1:  Anti- 
Japanese  law  in  California. 

1922. — Japanese  population.  See  U.S.A.:  1922 
(November) . 

See  also  Libraries:  Modem:  United  States: 
Huntington  library;  County  libraries;  Municipal 
government:   Franchises  in  the  United  States. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  EX- 
CHANGE. See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Economic  situa- 
tion. 

CALIPHATE:  7th  century.- Conquest  of 
northern  Africa.  See  Africa:  Ancient  and  medi- 
eval civilization. 

632-637. — Conquest  of  Syria.  See  Jerusalem: 
637-1099. 

633. — Battle  of  Yemama  against  Moseilama. 
See  Yemama,  Battle  of. 

636. — Battle  of  Kadisiya.  See  Kadisiya,  Bat- 
tle ok. 

641-646. — Conquest  of  Egypt.  See  Alexandria: 
641-646. 

655. — Ali  ben  Abu  Talib  aided  by  the  Jews. 
See  Jews:    7th  century. 

661. — Ali  becomes  caliph  for  short  time.    Sec 

SlIlITES. 

670-675. — Founding  of  Kairwan  in  northern 
Africa.     Sec  Kairwan. 

683. — Sack  of  Medina.     See  Medina:  683. 

8th  century. — Relations  with  Jews  in  Spain. 
Sec  Jews:  Spain:  8th  century. 

762-763. — Founding  of  Bagdad  as  capital.  See 
Bagdad:    762-763. 

763-833. — Bagdad  as  seat  of  Abbasid  caliphs. 
— Its  wealth.    Sec  Bagdad:  763-833. 
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846-849. — Attacks  on  the  Romans.  Sec  Rome: 
Medieval  city:   846-840. 

1171. — Saladin  founds  a  new  dynasty.  See 
Sal.adin,  Empire  ok. 

1184. — Defeats  in  Portugal.  See  Portugal: 
1005-13:5. 

1478. — Conquest  of  Hindu  empire.  See  Java: 
Early   hist  on.'. 

1517. — Brought  under  sway  of  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:    14S1-1520. 

1895-1897. — Conflicts  between  Moslems  and 
Christians  in  Armenia  and  Crete.  See  Turkey: 
1S05;    1S07. 

1924. — ExpTilsion  of  caliph  and  end  of  the 
caliphate  in  Turkey. 

Influence  of  Arabic  literature.  See  Arabic  lit- 
erature:   Influence  of  the  Koran. 

CALLIERES  BONNEVUE,  Louis  Hector  de 
(16,^0-1703),  French  army  officer.  Governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada,  1690.  See  Quebec,  Province  of: 
1608-1730. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY,  Libraries  of. 
Sec  Libraries:  Modern:  England,  etc.:  Bodleian 
library. 

CAMERA,  Papal.  See  Papacy:  8th-i6th  cen- 
turic?. 

CAMEROONS:  1916.— Conquest  by  British 
and  French.  See  World  War:  1016:  VII.  African 
theater:   b. 

1920. — Divided  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  See  Africa:  Modern  European  occupa- 
tion:   1Q18-1020:   Territorial  acquisitions. 

CAMPBELL  ISLANDS,  group  of  uninhabited 
islands  in  the  south  Pacific,  belonging  to  New 
Zealand.     See  New  Zealand:   Geographical,  etc. 

CAMPBELL'S  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
U.  S..'\.:    1S63    (October-December:   Tennessee). 

CAMUNI,  Alpine  tribe.     See  Rh.^tia. 

CANADA:  17th  century. — Christian  missions 
among  the  Indians.  See  Missions,  Christian: 
North  America. 

1609. — Claims  to  Vermont.  See  Vermont: 
1600-1724. 

1634-1649. — Jesuit  missions.  See  Jesuits: 
1542-1640. 

1642-1657. — Founding  of  mission  on  the  site 
of  Montreal. — Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  See 
Montreal:  1642-1657. 

1657-1672. — Dual  administration  of  Quebec. 
See  Qi'EBEc,  Province  of:   1635-1672. 

1657-1689. — Indian  attacks  on  Montreal. — Dol- 
lard's  heroism.     See  Montreal:   1657-1689. 

1672-16S9. — Work  of  Frontenac  in  Quebec. 
See  Quebec,  Province  of:   1672-1689. 

1700-1717. — Beginning  of  trade  with  the  West 
Indies. — Public  exchange  established  in  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.    See  Montreal:    1700-1722. 

1703-1739. — Indian  warfare. — Industrial  devel- 
opment in  Quebec.  See  Quebec,  Province  of: 
1698-1739. 

1749.— First  settlement  of  Toronto.  See  To- 
ronto: 1749. 

1758. — Montreal  taken  by  the  British.  See 
Montreal:   1717-1765. 

1782-1784. — Influx  of  Loyalists  from  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  See  Tories:  Of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; Ontario:  i 783-1841. 

1782-1867. — Immigration.  See  Immigration  and 
emigration:   Canada:   1763-1867. 

1790.— Founding  of  Toronto.  See  Toronto: 
1790-1813. 

1811-1835.  —  Settlement  of  Manitoba.  See 
M.anitoba:   1811-1835. 

1814.— Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1814  (September). 


181&-1878.— Growth  of  Toronto.    See  Toronto: 

1816-1878. 

1826. — Founding  of  Ottawa.  See  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada:  Founding  of  city. 

1832. — Montreal  incorporated  as  city.  See 
Montreal:    1825-1852. 

1835-1871. — Government  of  Manitoba  by  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.     See  Manitoba:    1835-1871. 

1849. — Seat  of  government  moved  from  Mon- 
treal.   See  Montreal:  1849. 

1859. — Protective  tariff  proposed  by  Gait.  See 
Tariff:   1859. 

1866-1876. — Church  in  Quebec  politics.  See 
Quebec,  Province  of:    1866- 1876. 

1867. — Creation  of  Ontario  as  a  province.  See 
Ontario:    1867. 

1867-1910. — Immigration  policy. — Laws. — Ju- 
venile immigration.  See  Immigration  and  emi- 
gration: Canada:    1867-1910. 

1871-1883. — Organization  of  Manitoba  govern- 
ment.— Land  boom.     See  Manitoba:   1871-1883. 

1873. — Royal  Mounted  Police  authorized.  See 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

1873. — Prince  Edward  island  included  in  do- 
minions.    See  Prince  Edward  island. 

1878. — Dispute  of  Quebec  regarding  provincial 
rights.     See  Quebec,  Province  of:   1878. 

1882. — Free  Libraries  Act.  See  Libraries: 
Modern:  Canada. 

1888-1897. — Legislation  restricting  trusts.  See 
Trusts:  Canada:   1888-1910. 

1892. — Convention  with  United  States  for  set- 
tlement of  Alaska  Boundary  Question.  See 
U.S.A.:    1892:   Settlement  of  Alaskan  boundary. 

1901-1907. — Japanese  immigration.  See  Immi- 
gration and  emigration:  Japanese  emigration 
problem. 

1903. — Settlement  of  Alaska  boundary  ques- 
tion.    See  Alaska  Boundary  Question:    1903. 

1904. — Laws  to  offset  dumping.  See  Tariff: 
1904-1922. 

1905. — Saskatchewan  province  formed.  See 
Saskatchewan. 

1906. — Final  proceedings  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute.  See  Alaska 
Boundary  Qltestion:    1906-1914. 

1909-1919. — Character  and  extent  of  immigra- 
tion.— Difficulties. — Restriction  of  immigration 
of  Indians. — Laws  against  the  admission  of 
Asiatics.  See  Immigration  and  emigration:  Can- 
ada: 1909-1919;  Race  problems:  1904-1913;  1913- 
1921. 

1914. — American  capital  investments.  See 
U.S.A.:   1922:  Economic  situation. 

1917-1922.— Minimum  wage  laws  in  the  prov- 
inces.    See  Labor  remuneration:    1894-192 2. 

1918. — Suffrage  granted  to  women.  See  Suf- 
frage, Woman:  Canada. 

1919. — Law  for  control  of  prices.  See  Price 
control:    1919-1920;  Trusts:   Canada:    1919-1922. 

1919-1923.  —  Workmen's  Compensation  and 
Mothers'  Allowances  Acts. — Tendency  in  labor 
legislation.  See  Social  insurance:  Details  for 
various  countries:  Canada;  Labor  Legislation: 
1921-1922:   Canada. 

1920. — Steel  trust  formed.  See  Trusts:  Can- 
ada:  1920. 

1922. — Numerical  strength  of  organized  labor. 
See  Labor  organization:  1920-1922. 

1922-1923. — Progress  of  national  railways. — 
Telephones.  See  Railroads:  1922-1923;  Tele- 
graphs and  telephones:   1923:  Canada. 

See  also  Labrador;  New  Brunswick;  Ontario; 
Quebec,  Province  of;  Rural  credit:  Canada;  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:  1 790-1920. 
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CANADIAN  RED  CROSS.  See  Red  Cross: 
British  organizations:   1Q14-1920. 

CANALS:  American:  Erie.  See  New  York: 
1817-1825. 

Illinois  and  Michigan.     See  Illinois:    1865- 
1871. 

Belgian:  Zeebrugge  to  Bruges.  See  Bruges: 
1900. 

German:  Elbe-Danube  canal  project.  See 
Danube:  192  i. 

CANARY  ISLANDS:  1402.— Claimed  for 
Castile.  See  Africa:  Modem  European  occupa- 
tion:  Beginnings  of  European  exploration. 

CANDAHAR.     See  Kandahar. 

CANNES  CONFERENCE.  See  Genoa  con- 
ference  (1922). 

CANON  LAW:  1545-1904.— Loss  of  unity.— 
Numerous  sources  of  the  law. — Codification  or- 
dered by  Pius  X.  See  Ecclesiastical  law:  154S- 
1904. 

CANONCHET  (d.  1676),  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Indians.  Defeated  by  the  English  colonists 
during  King  Philip's  War,  1676.  See  New  Eng- 
land: 1674-1675;  167s  (October-December);  1676- 
1678. 

CANOSA,  Antonio  Capece  Minutolo,  Prince 
of  (1763-1838),  Italian  nobleman.  Sent  by  Ferdi- 
nand I,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  the  Carbonari  in  Sicily,  1821.  See  Italy: 
1820-1821. 

CANTACUZENE.  See  John  VI  or  V,  Canta- 
cuzene. 

CANTO  E  CASTRO,  Joao  de,  Portuguese 
statesman.  Provisional  president,  1918-1919.  See 
Portugal:  1915-1920;  1919. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  University  of  the. 
See  Universities  and  colleges;   1829-1919. 

CAPE-TO-CAIRO  RAILWAY.  See  Rail- 
roads:  1895. 

CAPE  TOWN,  University  of.  See  Univer- 
sities AND  colleges:   1829-1919. 

CAPE  TOWN  LIBRARY.  See  Libraries: 
Modem:   South  Africa. 

CAPITALISM:  Ancient  Rome.  See  Rome: 
Republic:  B.C.  159-133. 

England:  11th  century. — Capital  supplied  by 
Jews.     See  Jews:   England:   nth  century. 

CAPITOLINE  HILL,  Rome.  See  Rome:  An- 
cient kingdom:   B.  C.  753-510. 

CAPPER,  Arthur  (1865-  ),  American  polit- 
ical leader  and  publisher.  Governor  of  Kansas, 
1915-1919;  United  States  senator  since  1919.  See 
Kansas:    1913-1918. 

CAPPER-VOLSTEAD  ACT  (1922).  See 
Trusts:   United  States:   1919-1923. 

GARDEN,  Sir  Lionel  Edward  Gresley  (1851- 
1915),  English  diplomat.  Sent  on  special  mission 
to  Mexico,  1877;  British  minister  to  Mexico,  1913- 
1915.    See  U.S.A.:   1913-1914. 

CARDIFF,  town  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on 
the  river  Taff,  about.  145  miles  west  of  London. 
It  is  the  largest  seaport  of  Wales,  and  in  192 1  had 
a  population  of  200,262.  See  Wales:  Popula- 
tion. 

CAREW,  Sir  Peter  (1514-1575),  English  adven- 
turer in  Ireland.     See  Ireland:   1559-1603. 

CAREY,  Matthew  (i 760-1839),  American  au- 
thor and  publisher,  bom  in  Ireland.  See  Printing 
and  the  press:  1850- 192 2. 

CARLOW,  small  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster.  It  came  under  English 
control  in   11,67.     See  Ireland:   1^27-1567. 

CARNEGIE  TRUST  FUND:  For  Scottish 
universities.      See    Universities    and    colleges: 


CARNEY,  Thomas  (1827-1889),  governor  of 
Kansas,  1863-1865.     See  K.\nsas:   1861-1865. 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS:  1885.  — Ceded  to 
Spain.     See  Spain:    1874-1885. 

1919.— Yielded  to  Japan  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles.    See  Pacific  ocean:  1919-1921. 

CAROLINE,  or  LAUDIAN,  STATUTES. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:   12 58-1921. 

CARRILLO,  Felixe  (d.  1924),  dictator  of  Yu- 
catan.    See  Yucatan:   1922-1924. 

CARTAGENA,  South  America:  1509.— Ni- 
cuesa's  expedition.     See  America:    1509-1511. 

CARTHAGE:  Ancient  commerce.  See  Med- 
iterranean sea. 

B.  C.  146. — Destroyed  by  Scipio.  See  Africa: 
Ancient  and  medieval  civilization:  Roman  occu- 
pation. 

CARTHUSIAN  ORDER:  England.  See 
Monasticism:   i9th-20th  centuries. 

CARTISTAS,  Portuguese  political  party.  See 
Portugal:    1824-1889. 

CARVER,  Jonathan  (1732-1780),  American 
traveler.  Explored  Minnesota,  1766-1767.  See 
Minnesota:   1652- 1847. 

CASEMENT,  Sir  Roger.— Attempt  to  per- 
suade Irish  soldiers  to  join  German  forces.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxihary  services:  XIII. 
Prisoners  and  prisons:  a. 

CASSIUS,  Avidus  (d.  175),  Roman  general 
under  Marcus  Aurelius.  Organized  a  revolt  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  throne,  175.  See  Rome: 
Empire:   138-180. 

CASTILE:  Rise  of  the  kingdom.  See  Spain: 
1034-1090. 

CASTILE,  Camara  of,  Spanish  judicial  tribunal. 
See  Sp.ain:    i6th  century. 

CATALOGUING,  Library.  See  Libraries: 
Modern:   Administration:   Cataloguing,  etc. 

CATALONIA:  1707.— War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.     See  Spain:    1707. 

1808.— Part  played  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
See  Spain:   1808   (May-September). 

CATHERINE  DE'  MEDICI.  See  Medici, 
Catherine  de'. 

CATT,  Carrie  Chapman,  American  suffrage 
leader.  See  Suffrage,  Woman:  United  States: 
1850-1900. 

CATTLE  RAISING,  See  Agriculture:  An- 
cient: Pastoral  life. 

CELTS:  Religion,  See  Priesthood:  Among 
the  Germans  and  Celts. 

In  Switzerland.  See  Switzerland:  B.  C.  ist 
century. 

CENSORSHIP:  English.— Under  Charles  II, 
See  Printing  and  the  press:    1654-1694. 

Papal. — Papal  indexes.  See  Papacy:  1559- 
ISQ5- 

Russian. — Under  Nicholas  I. — Moderate  free- 
dom of  the  press  under  Alexander  II.  See  Rus- 
sia: 1825-1885;  1861-1864:  Great  reforms:  Judi- 
ciary and  the  press. 

See  also  Freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

CENTENNIAL  OF  1876.  See  U.S.A.:  1876; 
1877. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  1504-1524.— Early  ex- 
ploration.    See  Latin  Aaierica:    1504-1524. 

1902. — Compulsory  arbitration  treaty  signed 
by  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala.  See  Arbitration,  International: 
Modern:   1902. 

1905-1911. — Revolution  in  Nicaragua. — Upris- 
ing against  Zelaya. — Breaking  off  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. — Dawson 
Agreement.     See  Nicaragua:    1Q05-1011. 

1921-1922.  —  Union    of    Guatemala,    Salvador 
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and  Honduras. — Its  dissolution.  See  Guate- 
mala: 1921;  1922. 

1922-1923. — Conference  in  Washington.  See 
Latin  America:    1922-1923    (DecenibiT-l'ibruary). 

See  also  Panama;  Peonage:  Introduction  by 
Spaniards. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANY.   See  Nevada:  i860- 19 13. 

CEP  AD  A,  Battle  of  (1853).  See  Argentina: 
1S10-1S74. 

CEPHALIC  INDEX.  See  Europe:  Introduc- 
tion  to   historic   period:    Distribution  of   races. 

CEPHALONIA,  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands  belonging 
to  Greece.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians  in 
1500.    See  Turkey:  1489-1502. 

CERAM,  or  Serang,  island  of  the  Moluccas, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  lying  west  of  New  Guinea.  See 
Moluccas. 

CEYLON,  Island  of:  Ancient  name.  See 
Taprobane. 

CH.SREA,  Cassius  (d.  41  A.D.),  Roman 
tribune.  Assassinated  Caligula,  41  A.  D.  See  Rome: 
Empire:  41. 

CHALCIS:  B.C.  146.— Destroyed  by  Rome. 
See  Rome:   Republic:   B.  C.   197-146. 

CHALDEA:  Ancient  forms  of  slavery.  See 
Slavery:    In  antiquitv. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  George  Earle  (1854-  ), 
American  legislator.  United  States  senator,  1909- 
1921.     See   U.S.A.:    1918   (January-April). 

CHAMBERLAIN-KAHN  ACT  (1918).  See 
U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the  states, 
etc. 

CHAMDO,  Siege  of  (1917).  See  Tibet:  1917- 
1919. 

CHAMORRO,  Emiliano,  president  of  Nica- 
ragua, 1917-1920.     See  Nicaragua:   1916-1917. 

CHANG-TAO-LING  (fl.  ist  century  A.  D.), 
Chinese  founder  of  Taoism.  See  Mythology: 
Chinese. 

CHAO-ER-SUN,  Chinese  administrator  of 
Manchuria,  appointed  in  1905.  See  Manchuria: 
1905-1907. 

CHAPE  DE  ST.  MARTIN,  early  French  flag. 
See  Flags:  France. 

CHAPMAN,  George  (c.  1559-1634),  English 
poet  and  dramatist.     See  Drama:    1^2-1648. 

CHAPMANVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1861   (August-December:  West  Virginia). 

CHARITIES:  United  States.  —  Institutions 
under  religious  supervision  and  maintenance. 
See  Mon.asticism:    i9th-2oth  centuries. 

CHARLES  IV  UNIVERSITY  OF  PRAGUE. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:    1348- 192 2. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY:  Champagne-Marne 
offensive.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  Western 
front:  g,  4,  ii;  g,  8,  i;  g,  8,  v;  g,  11. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  small  group  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  about  390  miles  east  of  New  Zealand 
to  which  they  were  annexed  in  1863.  See  New 
Zealand:  Land. 

CHATTERTON,  Thomas  (1752-1770),  English 
poet.    See  English  literature:   1660- 1780. 

CHELLEAN  PERIOD:  Human  remains.  See 
Europe:  Prehistoric  period:  Earliest  remains,  etc.: 
Piltdown  man ;  Heidelberg  man. 

CHEMISTRY:  Ancient:  Greek  fire.  See 
Greek  fire. 

I6th-I7th  centuries. — Relation  to  medicine. 
See  Medical  science:  Modern:  1 6th- 17th  cen- 
turies. 

17th  century. — Work  of  Robert  Boyle.  See 
Science:   Modern:    17th  century. 

19th  century. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  experi- 


ments. See  Medical  science:  Modern:  19th  cen- 
tury:   Discovery  of  anaesthetics. 

19th-20th  centuries. — Increased  use  of  drugs. 
— Study  of  atoms.  Sec  Medical  science:  Mod- 
ern: i9th-2oth  centuries:  Modification  in  use  of 
drugs;  Science:  Modern:   19th  century. 

1815-1921. — Chemical  aids  in  the  development 
of  thermo-electrical  industries.  Sec  Electrical 
discovery:    1815-1921. 

1889. — Discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  phos- 
phates in  Florida.     See  Florida:   1889. 

191&-1918. — Chemistry  as  an  aid  in  manufac- 
turing food  substitutes  in  war  time.  See  Ger- 
many:   1916-1918. 

1919. — Helium  extracted  in  Texas.  See  Texas: 
1919;  Science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Some  recent 
advances  in   science. 

CHEMOTHERAPY,  Science  of.  See  Medical 
science:  Modern:  20th  century:  Progress  in  bac- 
teriology. 

CHERASCO,  Treaty  of  (1631).  See  Savoy  and 
Piedmoxt:  i5So-i7n- 

CHESTER  CONCESSION.  See  Trusts:  In- 
ternational: Struggle  for  oil  concessions;  Turkey: 
1922-1923. 

CHETHAM  LIBRARY,  England.  See  Li- 
braries: Modern:  England,  etc.:  Rise  and  growth 
of  free  town  libraries. 

CHICAGO:  1812. — Massacre  by  Indians.  See 
U.S.A.:    1S12    (June-October). 

1914. — National  congress  of  Lithuanians.  See 
Lithuania:   1914-1918:  Congress  in  Chicago. 

See  also  Municipal  government:  Early  develop- 
ment of  public  works. 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  See  Li- 
braries: Modern:  Administration:  Administration 
of  some  great  libraries. 

CHICKASAW  SCHOOL  LANDS.  See  Mis- 
sissippi: 1818-1886. 

CHIJI,  Japanese  magistrate  of  an  administrative 
district.    See  Japan:  Local  government. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEGISLATION:  1704. 
— Reforms  of  Pope  Clement  in  Italy.  See  Prison 
reform:    Beginnings. 

1840-1850. — Reforms  in  the  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquents  in  the  United  States.  See 
Prison  reform:  United  States:  Historical  develop- 
ment. 

1886-1909. — Legislation  in  Belgium.  See  Bel- 
gium:   1886-1909:   Labor  conditions. 

1913. — Child  labor  law  in  Florida.  See  Flor- 
ida:   1913. 

1915. — Perkins  law  in  Iowa.  See  Iowa:  1915- 
1919. 

1914-1918. — Care  of  Jewish  orphans.  See  In- 
ternational relief:   Jewish  relief. 

1915-1916. — Laws  in  Maryland.  See  Mary- 
land:  1915-1916. 

1920-1922. — Relief  work  in  Europe.  See  Inter- 
national relief:   American   Relief  Administration. 

CHILDERS,  Erskine  (1870-1922),  Irish  na- 
tionalist. Leader  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Irish 
Free  State,  1922.     See  Ireland:   1922-1923. 

CHILE:  1450-1535.— In  the  empire  of  the  In- 
cas.     See  Peru:  The  empire  of  the  Incas. 

1879. — Invasion  of  Peru. — Battle  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   See  Peru:  1872-1883. 

1891. — Balmaceda  revolution.  See  Valparaiso: 
1536-1906. 

1910. — Conflict  with  Peru.  See  Peru:  1908- 
1914. 

1914-1918. — German  propaganda.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  III.  Press 
reports  and  censorship:  d,  1. 

1923. — Tariff  laws.    See  Tarift:  1820-1933.      • 
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CHILI  SALTPETRE.  See  Fertilizers:  Chem- 
istry applied  to  soil  cultivation. 

CHINA:  Early  struggles  with  Manchuria. 
See  Manchuria:  Early  history. 

618-1279. — Chinese  rule  over  Java.  See  Java: 
Early  history. 

1256. — Eastern  Tibet  conquered  by  Kublai 
Khan.     See  Tibet:  Early  history. 

1275-1292.— Visit  of  Marco  Polo.  See  Travels 
OF  Marco  Polo.  , 

1720. — Expulsion  of  Mongols  from  Tibet.  See 
Tibet:  1660-1875. 

1729-1858. — Growing  use  of  opium. — Edicts 
against  it.     See  Opium  problem:    i 729-1858. 

1739. — Abolition  of  slave  traffic  with  East  In- 
dians.    See  Slavery:    1739-1910. 

1790. — Nepalese  expelled  from  Tibet.  See 
Tibet:  1660-1875. 

1858. — Treaty  of  Aigun  ceding  part  of  Siberia 
to  Russia.    See  Siberia:   1578-1890. 

1860. — Cession  of  Kowloon  to  Great  Britain. 
See  Hong  Kong. 

1862. — Uprising  of  Tungani.  See  Yakub  Beg, 
Dominion  of. 

1871-1881. — Russian  occupation  and  restora- 
tion of  part   of  Zungaria.     See  Zungaria. 

1877. — Control  of  dominions  of  Yakub  Beg. 
See  Yakub  Beg,  Dominion  of. 

1887. — Chinese  denied  admission  to  Australia. 
See  Race  problems:  1855-1907. 

1890. — Sikkim  convention  with  Great  Britain. 
See  Tibet:   1886-1902. 

1894-1895. — Conquest  of  Formosa  by  Japan. 
See  Formosa:  1874-1910. 

1892. — Chinese  Exclusion  Act  in  the  United 
States.    See  U.S.A.:  1892:  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 

1900-1910.— Tariff  conditions.  See  Tariff: 
1900-1919. 

1900-1923.  —  Foreign  concessions.  —  Flood  in 
Tientsin  (1917).     See  Tientsin:   1900-1923. 

1901-1910. — Continued  exclusion  of  Chinese 
from  Australia.  See  Immigration  and  emigra- 
tion: Australia:  1901-1910. 

1904. — Boycott  of  American  goods.  See  Race 
problems:  1880-1906. 

1905. — Evacuation  of  Manchuria  guaranteed 
by  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  See  Portsmouth, 
Trea^ty  of. 

1907-1922. — Administrative  changes  in  Man- 
churia.    See  Manchuria:    1907-1922. 

1908. — Agreement  with  India  restricting  opium 
traffic.     See  Opium  problem:    1908. 

1908. — Trade  regulation  conference  with  Eng- 
land and  Tibet.    See  Tibet:   1908. 

1910. — Abolition  of  slavery.  See  Slavery: 
1739-1910. 

1912.— Withdrawal  from  Tibet.  See  Tibet: 
1910-1914. 

1913-1921.— China  Medical  Board  established 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. — Medical  schools 
opened  at  Peking  and  Shanghai.  See  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

1914, — Coolie  battalions  in  France.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  au.xihary  services:  VI.  Military 
and  naval  equipment:   e. 

1915. — Attitude  of  Japan  toward  China.  See 
Monroe  doctrine:   Application  by  Japan  to  Asia. 

1917-1919.— Renewed  hostilities  with  Tibet, 
See  Tibet:    1917-1919. 

1918. — Secret  agreement  with  Japan.  See 
Japan:    1918. 

1919-1922. — Efforts  to  stop  opium  production. 
See  Opium  problem:   1919-1922. 

1919-1922.— Holdings  in  Manchuria.  See  Man- 
churia:  1919-1923. 


1920-1922. — General  strikes.  See  Labor  strikes 
ANT)   boycotts:    1920-1922:    Industrial  disturbances. 

1921. — Difficulties  in  Mongolia.  See  Mongolia: 
1921. 

1921. — Japanese  menace.    See  Japan:  1921. 

1921-1922. — United  States  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Nig  Fung  Ho  vs.  White.  See  Supreme  Court: 
1921-1922. 

1922. — Need  of  railways  to  develop  resources. 
See  Railroads:   1912-1922. 

1922  (February). — Treaty  with  Japan  on 
Shantung  Question. — Kiao-chau  restored.  See 
Washington  conference  on  llmitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

1922  (December). — Japanese  withdrawal  from 
Shantung.     See  Japan:    1922    (December). 

See  also  Feudalism:  Feudal  systems  in  Asia; 
Flags:  China;  Inventions:  Ancient  and  medieval: 
Early  industrial  processes.  Mythology:  Chinese; 
Protectorates  .and  spheres  of  influence:  Pro- 
tected independent  states;  Slavery:  In  antiquity; 
Suffrage,  Woman:  Oriental  lands;  Taxation: 
Growth  from  earliest  times;  Universities  and  col- 
leges: 1898-1922. 

CHIOS:  1694-1695.— Taken  by  Venetians.— 
Retaken  by  Turks.     See  Turkey:   1684-1696. 

1922. — Taken  by  Greeks.  See  Greece:  1922 
(September-October) . 

1923. — Ceded  to  Greece.  See  Turkey:  1923 
(July- August). 

CHMIELNICKI,  Bogdan.    See  Khmelnitski, 

BOGDAN. 

CHOCTAW  CESSIONS  (1805,  1820).  See 
Mississippi:  1801-1811;  1S20-1839. 

CHOLA  DYNASTY.     See  India:  647-1310. 

CHRETIEN  DE  TROYES  (fl.  1150-1182), 
French  poet.     See  French  literature:    1050-1350. 

CHRISTENDOM,  Seven  Champions  of.  See 
Seven  champions  of  Christendom. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE:  War  relief  work. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
IX.  War  relief:  c. 

CHRISTIANIA,  capital  of  Norway  and  its 
chief  town  and  seaport,  on  the  Christiania  fjord. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1624  by  Christian  IV  of 
Denmark.  In  1920  it  had  a  population  of  258,341. 
The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Norway's  inde- 
pendence was  held  here  in  1914.  See  Norway: 
1914. 

CHRISTIANITY:  Early  acceptance  in  Al- 
bania.    See  .Albania:   Early  history. 

Influence  on  Neoplatonism.    See  Neoplatonism. 

As  a  catholic  religion.  See  Religion:  Ethnic 
and  catholic. 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  See  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom. 

Tithe  system.    See  Tithes:  Early  Christian,  etc. 

Creed  adopted  by  the  Nicaean  Council  in  325. 
See  NicENE  Creed. 

Increasing  influence  of  the  church.  See  Rome: 
Medieval  city:   590-640. 

Rise  in  Sweden.  Sec  Sweden:  9th-i2th  cen- 
turies. 

CHRISTMAS.     See  Quarter  days. 

CHRONOLOGY:  Era  of  Caesar  in  Spain, 
See  Spain:   B.C.  31-A.D.  180. 

Jalalaean  era.     See  Turkey:    1073-1092. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  Conferences.  See 
Lambeth  conferences. 

Revival  of  monasteries.  See  Monasticism: 
i9th-2oth  centuries. 

Tithes.  See  Tithes:  Evolution  of  system  in 
England. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND:  1558-1560.— State 
of  the  church  under  Elizabeth.  See  Ireland: 
1558-1560. 
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CHURCH     SCHOOL     CONTROVERSIES. 

See  Secular  euucation  and  church  school  con- 
troversies. 

CILICIA:  Chief  city.    Sec  Tarsus. 

B.  C.  333. — Taken  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
See  Maceodnlv:    B.C.  334-330. 

B.  C.  64. — Made  a  Roman  province.  See 
Ro.me:    Republic:    B.C.    7S-()8. 

1921. — Withdrawal  of  France  in  favor  of  Tur- 
key.    See  SvKL\:    1021;  Turkev:    igiQ-iq2i. 

CILLI,  Ulrich  or  Ulric,  Count  of  (1406- 
1456),  ruler  of  Hungary  durint^  the  minority  of 
Ladislaus  V,  1452-1456.  Sec  Hungary:  1442- 
1458. 

CIRCLE  OF  HONOR,  American  political  fac- 
tion. See  U.S.A.:  1864  (October):  Disloyal  asso- 
ciations in  the  North. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES:  Great  Britain. 
See  Libraries:  Modern:  England,  etc.:  Rural  H- 
braries. 

CISTERCIAN  ORDER.  See  Monasticism: 
iQth-2oth  centuries;  Trappists. 

CITIZENSHIP,  Roman.  See  Roman  citizen- 
ship. 

CITY  POINT,  village  in  Prince  George  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  James  river,  about  forty  miles 
below  Richmond.  It  was  taken  by  Union  troops 
under  Butler  in  1864.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (May: 
Virginia):  Cooperative  movement  of  Army  of  the 
James. 

CIVIC      COMMISSION,     Pittsburgh.       See 

FlTTSBtTRGH:     IOOO-IQI7. 

CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  CODE,  Wash- 
ington.    See  Washington:    iq2i. 

CIVIL  SERVICE:  Ancient  Rome.  See  Rome: 
Empire:   B.C.  31-A.D.   14. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM:  United  States: 
1881. — Attitude  of  President  Arthur.  See  U.S.A.: 
18S1. 

1895. — Cleveland's  order  for  reform  of  con- 
sular service.    See  U.S.A.:    1S95  (Septem- 
ber), 
1905-1915. — Laws  for  civil  service  reform  in 

Kansas.    See  Kansas:  1905-1915. 
1923.— Classification  Act.     See  U.S.A.:   1923 
(January-March). 

CIVIL  WAR:  Roman.  See  Rome:  Republic: 
B.C.  88-78. 

Scottish.     See  Scotland:  1570-1573. 

CLARK,  Jonas  Gilman  (1815-1900),  American 
philanthropist.  Founded  Clark  university,  1889. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:  1887. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:   1887. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  See 
Painting:   Europe  (igth  century). 

CLASSIFICATION  ACT.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(January-March) . 

CLAYTON  COMPROMISE  OF  1848.  See 
U.S.A.:   1847-1S4S. 

"CLEARANCES,"  or  Evictions:  Ireland.  See 
Ireland:   1847-1S60. 

CLEARWATER,  Battle  of  (1877).  See  Idaho: 
1869-1878. 

CLEPSYDRA,  water  clock.  See  Inventions: 
Ancient  and  medieval:  Measurements. 

CLERGY,  Secular.     See  Secltlar  clergy. 

CLEVELAND:  1882.— Opening  of  Adelbert 
college.  See  Universities  and  colleges:  1826- 
1922. 

1920. — Y.  W.  C.  A.  convention.  See  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association:   1920-1921. 

CLEVELAND  CONTRACT.  See  Labor 
strikes  and  boycotts:  1922:  Nation-wide  coal 
strike. 


CLOISTERED    EMPERORS    OF    JAPAN. 

See  Japa.v:   1050-1150. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  GREAT  COUNCIL 
(1207).     See   Italy:    1250-1520. 

CLOSURE  RULES,  Parliamentary.  See  Par- 
liament:   Kngiish:    i<SS2-i88S. 

CLUB  PARTY,  political  faction  in  Scotland. 
See  Scoti.anu:    i68S-i6qo. 

CLUBS:  Union  League.    See  Union  League. 

COAL  COMMISSION,  United  States.  See 
U.S.A.:    1922    (January-September). 

COAL  STRIKES:  Great  Britain.  See  Labor 
strikes  and  boycotts:  1921-1922:  Great  Britain. 

United  States.  See  Labor  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts: 1920-1922:  Warfare  in  West  Virginia;  1922: 
Nation-wide  coal  strike. 

COAST  GUARD,  United  States.  See  Rev- 
enue-Gutter Service. 

COBBE,  Sir  Alexander  Stanhope  (1870-  ), 
British  general.  See  World  War:  1917:  VI.  Turk- 
ish theater:  a,  1;  a,  1,  iii;  a,  1,  v. 

COBLENZ,    Articles   of.     See    Papacy:    1741- 

1783. 

CODES:  438.— Theodosian  Code.  See  Theo- 
DosiAN  Code. 

CO-EDUCATION.  See  Universities  and  col- 
leges: i9th-2oth  centuries:  American  university  de- 
velopment. 

CCEUR  D'ALENE,  city  and  county  seat  of 
Kootenai  county,  Idaho,  thirty-three  miles  east  of 
Spokane,  Washington.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Americans  here  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  in 
1858.     See  Idaho:   185S-1867. 

COHNHEIM,  Julius  Friedrich  (1839-1884), 
German  pathologist.  See  Medicae  science:  Mod- 
ern:  19th  century:   Opsonins. 

COLD  STORAGE  SYSTEMS.  See  Inven- 
tions:   19th  century:   Refrigeration, 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:   1866-1921. 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER. 
See  Westminster  Abbey. 

COLOMBIA:  1810. — Independence  declared. 
See  Bogota:    1810. 

1922. — Need  of  railways  to  develop  resources. 
See  Railro.ads:   1912-1922. 

COLONIZATION:  Ancient  Greek.— Colonies 
in  Asia  Minor. — Athenian  colonies. — Thurii, 
model  town.  See  Asia  Minor:  B.C.  iioo; 
Athens:  B.  C.  466-445. 

Roman  provincial  government.  —  Ancient 
Roman  colonies.  See  Roman  provinci.'\l  govern- 
ment; Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  275. 

Spanish  settlement  in  Latin  America,  See 
Latin  America:    1535-1700. 

See  also  Immigration  and  emigration:  Migra- 
tion. 

COLORADO:  1861.  — Separated  from  Ne- 
braska.    See  Nebraska:   1854-1867. 

1920. — Agreement  with  six  other  states  con- 
cerning Colorado  river.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Re- 
lations between  the  states,  etc. 

COLUMBIA,  name  first  chosen  for  the  state  of 
Washington.     See  Washington:   1848-1853. 

COLUMBIA,  village  in  Adair  county,  Kentucky, 
about  seventy-six  miles  southwest  of  Lexington.  It 
was  sacked  by  the  Confederates  in  1863.  See 
U.S.A.:    i86s    (July:   Kentucky). 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  See 
Libraries:  Modern:  United  States:  University  li- 
braries. 

COLUMBUS,  Knights  of.  See  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

COMBINES  AND  FAIR  PRICES  ACT 
(1919)      See  Trusts;  Canada:  1919-1922. 
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See 


COMMERCE:     Ancient.  —  Alexandria. 

Alexandria:   B.C.  282-246. 

Roman  trade.  See  Rome:  Ancient  kingdom: 
B.C.  753-Sio. 

Chinese  trade  with  the  Philippines.  See  Phil- 
ippine islands:    1574. 

17th  century. — Trade  of  West  Indies  and  Can- 
ada,   See  Quebec,  Province  of:   1635-1672. 

17th-18th  centuries. — Ruin  of  cattle  and  wool 
trade.     See  Ireland:    1667-1780. 

18th  century. — Spanish  commercial  policy  in 
Latin  America.  See  Latin  America:  1764-17Q7. 
19th-20th  centuries. — Foreign  and  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States. — International  trade 
balance. — Use  of  Panama  canal.  See  U.S.A.: 
1815-1860;  1861-1865;  1922:  Economic  situation; 
Panama  canal:  1914-1915. 

1914-1918. — Loss  of  merchant  vessels  during 
the  World  War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:   XIV.  Cost  of  war. 

1914-1919.  — Effect  of  World  War  on  com- 
merce with  Nigeria.  See  Nigeria,  Protectorate 
or:   1914-1919. 

1914-1920.— Need  of  the  United  States  for 
mercantile  marine. — Shipping  Act. — Creation  of 
Shipping  Board. — Merchant  Marine  Act.  See 
U.S.A.:   1914-1920. 

1918-1923. — Recovery  of  shipping  after  the 
war.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  XII.  Reconstruction:  g. 

COMMERCE,  United  States  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Economic 
situation. 

COMMISSION  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BEL- 
GIUM. See  International  relief:  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France. 

COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT:  1912.— 
Adopted  in  New  Orleans.  See  New  Orleans: 
1912. 

COMMISSION   OF    INDUSTRIAL    RELA- 
TIONS.   See  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
COMMITTEE   OF   FIFTY-ONE.     See   New 
York:  1773-1774. 

COMMON  LAW:. Instrument  of  government. 
See  Instrument  of  gAvernment. 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Acts.  See  Preven- 
tion OF  Corruption  Acts. 

COMMONWEALTH,  Bank  of  the.  See  Ken- 
tucky: 1818-1829. 

COMMONWEALTH  FUND:  Relief  in  Near 
East.    See  International  relief:  Near  East  relief. 
COMMUNIST    INTERNATIONAL:     Third 
congress.    See  International:   iqzi. 

COMMUNITY  CENTER.  See  Recreation: 
1914-1921:  Rapid  development  of  municipal  recrea- 
tion. 

COMMUTATION  ACT  (1836).  See  Tithes: 
Evolution  of  system  in  England. 

COMPANY,  Army.  See  War,  Preparation 
for:    i6th-i8th  centuries. 

COMPOUND  DUTIES.    See  Tariff:  Origin. 
COMPROMISE  OF  1848.     See  U.S.A.:   1847- 
1848. 

CONCILIATION  ACT:  Canada:  1900.  See 
Arbitration  and  conciliation,  Industrial: 
Canada:   1900-1918. 

England:  1896.  Sec  Arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, Industrial:   Great  Britain:    1889-1920. 

CONCILIATION  AND  LABOR  ACT  (1906). 
See  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  Industrial: 
Canada:   1900-1Q18. 

CONCORD,  Temple  of.  See  Temple  of  Con- 
cord at  Rome. 

CONFEDERATION  GENERALE  DU  TRA- 
VAIL.   See  Labor  organization:  19x4-1921. 


CONFERENCES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  See  Inter- 
national law:  1920. 

"CONFLICT  OF  LAW."  See  International 
law,  private:  i7th-i8th  centuries. 

CONFUCIANISM.  See  Priesthood:  In  China 
and  Japan;  Religion:  Ethnic  aftd  catholic  re- 
ligions. 

CONGREGATION  OF  THE  ORATORY. 
See  Oratory,  Congregation  of  the. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
Impeachment  of  president.  See  President:  United 
States:   Impeachment  proceedings. 

CONGRESSES:  Badajos  (1524).  See  America: 
1519-1524. 
Lubiano.    See  Slavs:  1913. 
Postal  union  (1S74).  See  Postal  sy'Stems:  1874- 
1901. 

CONNECTICUT:  1635-1636.— Early  settle- 
ments.— Colonial  government.  SeeU.  S.  A.:  1607- 
1752;  1624-1776. 

1674. — In  patent  of  duke  of  York.  See  Nether- 
lands: 1674. 

1749. — Boundary  settlement  with  New  York. 
See  Vermont:  1749-1774. 

CONSEJO  REAL,  Spanish  royal  council.  See 
Spain:  i6th  century. 

CONSERVADORES,  Spanish  political  party. 
See  Spain:   iqoo-1900:   Parties  and  conflicts. 

CONSERVATION      OF     NATURAL     RE- 
SOURCES: United  States:  1907.— Irrigation  in 
North  Dakota.    See  North  Dakota:   1900-1914. 
1916-1921. — Use  of  water  power.  See  U.  S.  A.: 

1922:  Economic  situation. 
1918. — Flood  problem  in   Washington.     See 

Washington:  191 8. 
1920. — Agreement  of  six  states   concerning 
the  Colorado  river.     See  U.S.A.:   1922: 
Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 
CONSOLIDATION  ACT  (1854).    See  Phila- 
delphia: 1854-1887. 

CONSTANTINE,  Donation  of.  See  Papacy: 
774. 

CONSTANTINOPLE:  380.— Edict  of  Theo- 
dosius.     See  Rome;   Empire,  379-395. 

7th  century. — Ratification  of  papal  elections  by 
emperors.    See  Papacy:  6th- nth  centuries. 

1422.— Attack  by  Turks.  See  Turkey:  1402- 
1451- 

1453. — Turkish  conquest.  See  Turkey:  145 i- 
1481;  Phanariots. 

1915. — French,  English  and  Russian  agree- 
ments.   See  Turkey:  1015. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Patriarch  of.  See 
Papacy:  Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See:"  Grounds  of 
the  denial. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  University  of.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:   186^1018. 

CONSTITUTIO  ANTONINIANA.  Sec 
Rome:   Empire:   192-284. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  State:  Amendments.  Sec 
Amendments  to  constitutions:  United  States: 
Other  methods  of  amending  state  constitutions. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  OF  NAPO- 
LEON.    Sec  Tariff:   1780-1826. 

CONTRABAND  LAWS.  Sec  London,  Decla- 
ration of;  Paris,  Declaration  of. 

CONWAY,    Treaty    of    (1277).     Sec    Wales: 
1 200- 1 277. 
COOLIDGE,  Calvin. 

1923  (August). — Becomes  president  of  the 
United  States. — Policy.  See  U.S.A.:  1923  (Au- 
gust-December). 

COOPERATION:  Sweden:  1912.— Coopera- 
tive organizations.     Sec  Sweden:   1912-1913. 
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United  States:  1914.— Farmers'  congress  at 
St.  Paul.    Sec  Minnesota:  1902- 1Q14. 

1916-1922. — Farm   loan   banks.     See   Money 
AND  banking:   Modern:    iqx6-iQ22. 

1922. — Cooperative    markets.      See    U.S.A.: 
1922:  Economic  situation. 

See  also  Agriculture:  Modern:  General  survey; 
Rural  i-reuit. 

COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  LOAN  ACT 
(1920).     See  RiRAL  tKEDiT:   Canada:    Ontario. 

COPPER,  Early  use  of.  See  Inventions:  An- 
cient and   medieval:    Earlv  industrial   processes. 

CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY.  See  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:    1873-1915. 

CORRUPTION,  Acts  for  the  Prevention  of, 
at  Elections.  See  Prevention  of  Corruption 
Acts. 

CORVISART,  Jean  Nicolas  (17SS-1821), 
French  physician.  See  Medical  science:  Modern: 
19th  centurv:  Rise  of  modern  clinical  medicine. 

COSTUME:  Greek.    See  Peplum. 

Roman.    See  Tunic. 

COTSETI,  owners  of  land,  occupied  in  return 
for  services  or  produce,  in  feudal  England.  See 
Serfdom:   iith-iyth  centuries. 

COUNCIL  OF  FOUR  HUNDRED.    See  Pry- 

TANES. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE.  See  Netherlands, 
Constitution  of. 

COUNTY  LIBRARIES,  United  States.  See 
Libraries:  Modern:  United  States:  County  li- 
braries. 

COURTS:  English:  Early  English  Witenage- 
mot. — Curia  Regis. — Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
See  Parliament,  English:  Early  stages  of  its  evo- 
lution; Star  Chajviber;  Witenagemot. 

Newfoundland:  1826. — Institution  of  courts. 
See  Newfoundland:    1826. 

Russian:  1861-1864. — Judiciary  reforms.  See 
Russia:  1861-1864;  Great  reforms:  Judiciary  and 
the  press. 

United  States:  1801. — Federal  courts  given 
power  at  expense  of  state  courts.  See  U.S.A.: 
1801:  Domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

U.  S.  A.:  1801:  Domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

COURTS,  Conciliation.  See  Legal  aid:  Con- 
ciliation in  Europe. 

CRACOW   UNIVERSITY.     See  Universities 

AND  colleges:    1 348- 192 2. 

CRAWFORD,  Samuel  Johnson  (1835-1913), 
American  political  leader.  Governor  of  Kansas, 
1865-1868.    See  Kansas:  1865-1877. 

CREELMAN,  James  (1859-1915),  American 
journalist.    See  Mexico:  1908. 

CREMIE'UX,  Isaac  Moise  (called  Adolph) 
(1796-1880),  French  statesman  and  philanthropist. 
See  Jews:    i8th-i9th  centuries. 

CRERAR  LIBRARY.  See  Libraries:  Modern: 
Administration:  Administration  of  some  great 
libraries. 

CRETE:  Stronghold  of  Hellenism.  See  Greek 
literature:  Renaissance. 

See  also  Syssitia. 

CROOKS'  ACT  (1876).  See  Ontario:  1872- 
1896. 

CROOM,  Battle  of  (iS79).  See  Ireland:  1559- 
1603. 

CROSS  LANES,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.:  1861 
(August-December:   West  Virginia). 

CROW  BILL  (1919).  See  Pennsylvania:  1918- 
1922. 

CRUSADES:  Saladin  in  the  Third  Crusade. 
See  Saladin,  Empire  of. 

Relation  to  militant  monasticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    See  MoNASTiasM:   iith-i3th  centuries. 


Effect    on   Jews. — Anti-Semitism.     See    Jews: 

Germany:    iith-ioth  centuries. 

CRUZAT,  Domingo  Gironza  Petriz  de,  Spanish 
administrator.  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  1681- 
1687.     See  New  Mexico:   1679-1800. 

CRYPTIC  COUNCILS.  See  Masonic  socie- 
ties: Masonic  bodies. 

CTESIPHON:  Combined  with  Seleucia  to 
form  the  city  of  Medain.    See  Medain  ;  Seleucia. 

CUBA:  1519. — Expedition  to  Mexico  under 
Cortes.     See  Mexico:    1519   (February-April). 

1762. — Capture  of  Havana  by  British  and 
Spanish.     See  Spain:   1761-1763. 

1899. — United  States  takes  control. — Republic 
declared.  See  West  Indies:  United  States  inter- 
ests. 

See  also  Protectorates  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence:   Protected  independent  states. 

CULLEN,  William  (1710-1790),  Scottish  phy- 
sician. See  Medical  science:  Modern:  i8th  cen- 
turv: Brunonian  svstem  of  stimulation. 

CULTURE  SYSTEM,  Java.  See  Java:  Gov- 
ernment. 

CUMMINGS  VS.  MISSOURI  (1867).  See 
U.S.A.:    1866-1867   (December-March). 

CURIA  REGIS:  England.  See  Parliament, 
English:  Earlv  stages  of  its  evolution. 

CURRENCY  ACT.  See  U.S.A.:  1765:  Stamp 
Act. 

CUSTOM  TAX.  See  Taxation:  Direct  and  in- 
direct taxes. 

CUTTER  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 
FOR  LIBRARIES.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  Ad- 
ministration:   Cataloguing,  etc. 

CYPRUS:  1291.— Kingdom  under  house  of 
Lusignan.     See  Jerusalem:   1291. 

CZECH  LITERATURE.  See  Slavs:  ioth-i7th 
centuries. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA:  1905.— Emigration  to 
the  United  States.  See  Immigration  and  emi- 
gration:  United  States:    1907-1917. 

1914-1918.— Relief  work  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  See 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association:  1917- 
1919. 

1918. — Aid  in  Allied  intervention  in  Siberia. 
See  Siberia:  1917-1919;  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities  and  viola- 
tions of  international  law:    c,   4." 

1918-1922.— Relief  work  of  A.  R.  A.  See  Inter- 
nation.al  relief:    American  Relief  Administration. 

1919. — Sea  outlet  by  river  routes  guaranteed 
by  Treaty  of  Versailles.  See  Paris,  Conference 
of:    Sea  outlets. 

1919. — Woman  suffrage  under  republic.  See 
Suffrage,  Woman:    Czecho-Slovakia. 

1920. — Acquisition  of  part  of  Teschen.  See 
Teschen. 

1920. — Defensive  convention  with  Jugo-Slavia. 
See  Little  Entente. 

1920. — Land  improvement  loans.  See  Rural 
credit:  Czecho-Slovakia. 

1921. — Treaty  with  Poland.  See  Poland:  192 i: 
Peace  treaty  with   Russia. 

1922. — Status  of  army.  See  War,  Preparation 
for:  1919-1923. 

1922. — Coal  miners'  strike.  See  Labor  strikes 
AND  boycotts:    1920- 192 2:    Industrial  disturbances. 

See  also  President:  Comparative;  Prison  re- 
form: Czecho-Slovakia;  Slovaks;  Universities 
AND  colleges:    1348- 192 2. 

CZECHS.     See  Slavs:   Origin. 

D 

DACIANS:  74.— Revolt  against  Rome.  See 
Rome:   Empire:   70-96. 
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DAGUERRE,  Louis  Jacques  Mande  (1789- 
1851),  French  inventor,  painter  and  physicist.  In- 
vented the  daguerreotype.  See  Inventions:  19th 
century:   Photography. 

DAIREN:  1921. — Conference  of  Japan  and 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  See  Siberia:  1920- 
1922. 

1921. — Held  by  Japan.    See  Japan:  192 i. 

DAJO  CRATER,  Battle  of  (1906).  See  Phil- 
ippine islands:   1 903- 1 913. 

DAKOTA:  1861.— Separated  from  Nebraska. 
See  Nebr.\ska:    1854-1867. 

DALMATIA:  1915.— Promised  to  Italy  by  the 
Treaty  of  London.  See  Adriatic  Question: 
Treaty  of  London. 

DAMASCUS:  Importance.  See  Jews:  King- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah. 

B.  C.  850-732. — Assyrian  campaigns  against 
the  city  and  its  final  conquest.  See  Syria:  B.C. 
854-701. 

615. — Taken  by  the  Persians.    See  Jerusalem: 

61S. 

DAMASCUS  AFFAIR  (1840).  See  Jews: 
i8th-i9th   centuries. 

DAMASCUS  STEEL  BLADES.  See  Inven- 
tions: Ancient  and  Medieval:  Early  industrial 
processes. 

DAMES,  Peace  of  the   (1529).     See  Papacy: 

1521-1535- 

DANUBE:  Ancient  name.    See  Ister. 

DANZIG:  1921.— Status  settled.  See  Poland: 
192 1 :   Upper  Silesian  complications. 

1922. — Agreement  providing  for  customs  union. 
See  Poland:   1922. 

DARDANELLES:  1915.— Evacuated  by  Al- 
lies.    See  World  War:   1915:  VI.  Turkey:   a,  5. 

1923. — Discussed  at  Near  East  Conference. 
See  Near  East  Conference. 

DARIEN:  Voyages  of  Bastidas  to  isthmus. 
See  Ajvierica:    1500. 

1513-1517.— Rule  of  Balboa  and  Davila.  See 
America:    1513-1517. 

DARWIN,  Charles. 

Principle  of  organic  evolution.  See  Science: 
Modern:    19th   century. 

DAVIES,  Sir  John  (1569-1626),  English  states- 
man and  poet.  Solicitor-general  of  Ireland,  1603; 
attorney-general,  1606;  elected  to  Irish  Parliament 
and  became  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  1613.  See 
Ulster:    1609-1611. 

DAYANAND,  Sarasvati  (c.  1825-1883),  Indian 
religious  leader.     See  Arya  Samaj. 

DAYS,  Rogation.     See  Rogation  days. 

DEATH,  Battalion  of.  See  Battalion  of 
Death. 

DEBT  FUNDING  ACT.  See  U.S.A.:  1922 
(February);   1922-1923  (December- July). 

DEBTS,  Public:  Italy.     See  Italy:   1920-1923. 

United  States.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Economic 
situation;  1922  (February);  (May-December); 
1922-1923   (December- July). 

DECATUR,  city  and  county  seat  of  Macon 
county,  Illinois,  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Spring- 
field, on  the  Sangamon  river.  The  city  is  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public.    See   Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

DEGOUTTE,  General. 

Allied  offensive  on  the  western  front.  See 
World  War:  igicS:  II.  Western  front:  g,  8,  ii,  g, 
15;   q;   q,  1;   q,  2. 

DEHEUBARTH,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  Wales.     See  Wales:  Ancient  divisions. 

DEISM:  Ideas  concerning  miracles.  See  Mir- 
acles:  Post-apostolic  age  to  modern  times. 

DELAGOA  BAY  ARBITRATION.  See  South 


Africa,  Union  of:  1899  (October-December) :  Map 
of  Boer  republics. 

DELAWARE:  1614.— May's  exploration.  See 
New  York:    1610-1614. 

1760-1775. — Question  of  taxation  by  Parlia- 
ment.    See  U.S.A.:    1760-1775. 

1777-1779.— Ratification  of  Articles  of  Con- 
federation withheld.     See  U.S.A.:    1781-1786. 

1792. — Plan  for  amending  state  constitution. 
See  Amendments  to  constitution:  United  States: 
Other  methods  of  amending  state  constitutions. 

DELAWARE  BAY:  1640-1655.— Attempted 
colonization  from  New  Haven.  See  New  Jersey: 
1640-1655. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BRIDGE  PROJECT. 
See  Pennsylvania:    1919-1922. 

DELAWARES.     See  Sachem. 

DE  LIMA  VS.  BID  WELL.  See  U.S.A.: 
1900-1901. 

DELPHI:  B.C.  449.— Taken  by  Phocians.— 
Expelled  by  Spartans. — Restored  to  Phocians 
by  Athenians.     See  S.acred  War:   Second. 

DEMOCRACY:  Ancient  Athens.  See  Athens: 
B.C.  472-462;   461-431:   Periclean   democracy. 

DENMARK:  1814.— Loss  of  Norway.  See 
Norway:    18 14- 18 15. 

1847-1880. — Development  of  railroads.  See 
Railroads:    1843 -1908. 

1874. — Constitution  granted  to  Iceland.  See 
Iceland:  1851-1900. 

1915. — Suffrage  granted  to  women.  See  Suf- 
frage, Woman:    Denmark. 

1918-1922. — Relief  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  See  International  relief:  American  Re- 
lief Administration. 

1921. — Social  legislation.  See  Labor  legisla- 
tion:  1920-1922. 

See  also  Legal  aid:  Conciliation  in  Europe;  Ma- 
sonic societies:  Denmark;  Recreation:  1914- 
1921:  Rapid  development,  etc.;  Universities  and 
colleges:  1348-1826;  War,  Preparation  for: 
1793-1914;   Warships:    9th  centurv:    1905. 

DETROIT,  Michigan:  1701.— Established  as 
fur  center.     See  Michigan:   1616-1701. 

1796.— Ceded  to  United  States  by  Jay  Treaty. 
See  Michigan:   1775-1796. 

1806. — New  town  laid  out.  See  Michigan: 
1805-1842. 

DEVOLUTION  PLAN,  Ireland.  See  Ire- 
land:   1904. 

DICHALCHON,  earlv  Greek  coin.    See  T.\lent. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS  (fl.  c.200),  Greek 
historian  and  biographer.  See  Greek  literature: 
Greco-Roman  period:    History. 

DIONYSIUS  OF  HALICARNASSUS  (died 
c.  7  B.C.),  Greek  historian.  See  Greek  litera- 
ture:  Greco-Roman  period:   History. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  1831.— Petition 
to  abolish  slavery.     See  U.S.A.:    1831-1836. 

1871.— Organized  as  a  municipality.  See  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:    1S02-1871. 

1920. — Zoning  ordinance.  See  Washington, 
D.C.:    1920. 

DIX,  Dorothea  Lynde  (1802-1887),  American 
philanthropist  and  writer.  See  Prison  reform: 
United  States:   Historical  development. 

DOCUMENTS:  Constitutions:  Iceland.  See 
Iceland:   iqi8. 

Jugo-Slavia.    See  Jugo-Slavm,  Constitution 

of. 
Mexico.     See  Mexico,  Constitution  of. 
Portugal.    See  Portugal,  Constitution  of. 

Treaties  and  conventions: 

1871.— Treaty  of  Washington.    See  Alabama 
Claims:  1871. 
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1881. — Treaty  between   Austria  and   Serbia. 

Sec  Skkhia:    18S1-1SS5. 
1883. — Triple  Alliance.    See  Triple  Alliance: 

Text  ol  the  doLumt-nt. 
1905. — Treaty    of    Portsmouth.      See    Ports- 

Mumii,  Treaty  of. 
1916. — Resolutions  of  Paris  Economic  Con- 
ference.    See  Tarikf:    iqi6:  Eurojie. 
1921. — Agreement     concerning     Irish     Free 

State.     See  Ireland:   ig2i. 
1923. — Treaty    of    Lausanne.      See   Turkey: 
IQ23    (July-Auf^ust). 
Laws:  United  States: 
1884. — Chinese    exclusion    law.      See    Race 

problems:    1S80-1Q06. 
1915. — Ohio  Blue  Sky  Laws.     See  Blue  Sky 
Laws:   Oliio  laws. 
State  papers,  messages   and  addresses: 
Greece:   1914. — King  Constantine's  rejection 
of  German  emperor's  offer  to  join  Central 
Powers.    See  Greece:  iqi4. 
Ireland. — 1916. — Proclamation    of    Irish   re- 
public.    See   Ireland:    iqi6. 
1919. — Declaration   of   independence.     See 
Ireland:    iqiq. 
Italy:    313. — Edict    of    Milan.      See    Rome: 
Empire:  313. 
1905. — Act  providing  for  agricultural  in- 
stitutions.     See    Agriculture,    Interna- 
tional Institute  of:   iqoS. 
Korea. — 1919. — Declaration  of  independence. 

See   Korea:    iqiq. 
Liberia. — 1847. — Declaration     of     independ- 
ence.    See  Liberia:   1S47. 
Mexico. — 1917. — Note     proposing     termina- 
tion   of    the    war.      See    Mexico:     1Q17- 
1918. 
Russia. — 1905. — Viborg  manifesto.    See  Rus- 
sia:   190S-1Q06. 

1917. — Proclamations   of   Bolsheviki.     See 
Russia:   IQ17   (October-November). 
Turkey. — 1920. — National    pact.      See    Tur- 
key:   1920   (April). 
United  States. — 1865. — Lee's  farewell  to  his 
soldiers.      See    U.S.A.:    1865    (April:    Vir- 
ginia): Abandonment  of  Richmond. 
1906. — Naturalization   Act.     See  Natur.\l- 

ization:   United  States. 
1911. — Declaration  of  principles   of   Pro- 
gressive  party.     See   U.S.A.:    1911-1912 
(June). 
1914. — Wilson's  proclamation   of  removal 
of  arms  embargo  to  Mexico. — Replace- 
ment of  it.     See  U.S.A.:    1Q14. 
1916. — Owen-Keating  child  labor  law.   See 
U.S.A.:     1916     (August):     Federal    child 
labor  law. 
1920. — Esch-Cummins  Act.    See  Railroads: 

1920. 
1920. — Merchant  Marine  Act.    See  U.S. A.: 

1920  (June-September). 
1922. — Act     regarding     naturalization     of 
women.       See     Naturalization:     United 
States:   Laws  relating  to  women. 
1923. — President   Harding's  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  funding  of  British  war  debt. 
See  U.S.A.:    1022-1923    (December- July). 
DODGE,   Grace   Hoadley    (1856-1914),  Amer- 
ican social  worker.     See  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association:  1914. 

DODGE  COMMISSION.  See  U.S.A.:  1898- 
1899. 

DOHENY,  Edward  Laurence  (1856-  ), 
American  oil  producer.  See  U.S.A.:  1922-1923: 
(April-December) . 


DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY.  See  U.S.A.:  1919. 
192  V 

DORIANS:  Colonies.  See  Asia  Minor:  B.C. 
1100. 

DORREGO,  Manuel  (1787-1828),  Argentine 
statesman.  Elected  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  1827. 
See  Argentina:    1.S10-1874. 

DOUBLE  TARIFF.     See  Tariff:   1909. 

"DOVER  CASTLE,"  hospital  ship.  It  was  tor- 
pedoed by  Germans.  See  World  War:  Miscella- 
neous auxiliary  services:   X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc. 

DOVER  PATROL.  See  World  War:  1915: 
Naval  operations:  a,  2;  1916:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions:  a. 

DOW  LAW  (1885).    Sec  Ohio:   1866-1908. 

DOWNES  VS.  BIDWELL,  Case  of  (1901). 
See  U.S.A.:   iqoo-1901. 

DRAMA:  Greek.— Aristophanes'  "The  Peace." 
See  Athens:   B.C.  421. 

Origin  of  miracle  plays.  See  Music:  Modern: 
1535-1674. 

Jewish. — Development.  See  Jews:  Drama  and 
theater. 

Scandinavian.  See  Scandinavian  literature: 
18S8-1920. 

DRAVIDIAN  RACES.  See  Pacific  ocean: 
B.C.  2500.^.0.  1500. 

DREADNOUGHT  ERA.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:  iQo6-iqoo. 

DREXEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY  VS. 
BAILEY,  Case  of.  See  Supreme  Court:  192 i- 
1922. 

DROSINES,  George  (1859-  ),  Greek  poet. 
See  Greek  literature:  Modern. 

DRUIDS.  See  Mythology:  Celtic:  Pre-Roman 
period. 

DRURY'S  BLUFF,  Battle  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1864  (May:  Virginia) :  Cooperative  movement  of 
Army  of  the  James;  Grant's  movement  upon  Rich- 
mond. 

DUBIENKA,  Battle  of  (1792).  See  Poland: 
1791-1702. 

DUBLIN:  1170.— Taken  by  English.  See  Ire- 
land: 1 1 69- 1 200. 

1919. — Proclamation  of  Irish  republic.  See 
Ireland:  191Q. 

1921. — Conference  summoned  by  De  Valera. 
See  Ireland:  192 i. 

1922. — Ruin  of  city  through  fighting.  See  Ire- 
land: 1Q22-1023. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY,  or  Trinity  College. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:  1591-1917;  also 
Libraries:    Modern:   English,  etc.:    Ireland. 

DUCADO.    See  Spanish  coins. 

DUCAL  PALACE.  See  Venice:  Geographic 
description. 

DU  LHUT,  Daniel  Greysolon  (c.  1645-1709), 
French  explorer  in  America.  See  Michigan:  1616- 
1701. 

DUMPING  LAWS.    See  Tariff:  1904-1922. 

DUNAMORE,  Fort,  Massacre  at  (1580).  See 
Ireland:   1559-160^. 

DUNCAN  AMENDMENT.  See  Iowa:  1839- 
1844. 

DUNSTER  FORCE.  See  World  War:  1918: 
VI.  Turkish  theater:   b,  7. 

DUPUY  DE  LOME,  Stanislas  Charles 
Henri  Laurent.  See  Lome,  Stanislas  Charles 
Henry   Laurent,  Dupuy  de. 

DURHAM  UNIVERSITY,  England.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:  i 832-1917. 

DUROSTORUS,  or  Durostorum,  Roman  name 
for  Silistria.    See  Silistria. 

DYER  LYNCHING  BILL  (1922).  See  Lynch 
law:  National  aspects. 
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DYNAMITE    CONSPIRACY.     See   Indiana: 
igii-igi8. 
DZUNGARIA.     See  Zungaria. 


EA,  Assyrian  god.  See  Mythology:  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian. 

EAST,  Prefect  of  the.  See  Pr^torian  pre- 
fects. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY:  British.— Forced 
to  retire  from  Java.    See  Java:  1623-1811. 

Dutch. — Control  of  Java.    See  Java:  1623-1811. 

EAST  INDIES,  Dutch:  1683.— Slavery  abol- 
ished.   See  Slavery:  1858-1863. 

EAST  JERSEY.    See  New  Jersey:  1673-1682. 

EASTERN  QUESTION:  Beginning.— Dis- 
cussed at  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation 
of  Armaments.  See  Turkey:  17th  century;  i8th 
century;  1821-1840;  Washington  Coneerence  on 
Limitation  of  Armaments. 

EASTERN  ROUMELIAN  COMMISSION 
(1880).     See  Albania:   1478-1S80. 

ECBATANA:  Capital  of  Cyrus.— Held  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  See  Jevi^s:  B.C.  604-536; 
Macedonia:  B.C.  334-330. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW:  1917.  — Codex 
juris  canonici.    See  Papacy:  1917  (May). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  BILL  (1851). 
See  Ireland:  1847-1860. 

ECHINUS,  rounded  moulding,  fashioned  after 
the  form  of  a  sea  urchin  (echinus),  which  forms 
the  bell  of  the  capital  of  the  Doric  column.  See 
Orders  of  architecture. 

ECONOMIC  PACT  (1923).  See  Turkey:  1923 
(February). 

ECONOMICS:  Founding  of  the  science.  See 
Europe:  Modern:  Revolutionary  period. 

Index  numbers.    See  Index  numbers. 

Theory  of  wages.  See  Labor  remuneration: 
Successive  wage  theories. 

Relation  to  standard  of  living.     See  Standard 

OF   LIVING. 

ECUADOR:  Inhabitants.  See  Race  problems: 
Previous  to  1900. 

1910. — Conflict  with  Peru.  See  Peru:  1908- 
1914. 

1922. — Peonage  system  abolished.  See  Peon- 
age:  Introduction  by  Spaniards. 

1922. — Need  of  railways  to  develop  resources. 
See  Railroads:  1912-1922. 

EDDAS.  See  Scandinavian  literature:  9th- 
14th  century:  Poetry  and  history. 

EDEN  TREATY  (1786).  See  Tariff:  1784- 
1786. 

EDESSA,  Battle  of  (260).  Sec  Persia:  227- 
627. 

EDGE  ACT  (1919).  See  Trusts:  United 
States:  1918-1921;  U.S.A.:  1922  Economic  situa- 
tion. 

EDGE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  five  large  islands 
of  Spitsbergen.  Sec  Spitsbergen. 

EDINBURGH:  1296.— Occupied  by  British. 
See  Scotland:  12 90- 1305. 

1576. — Occupied  by  barons.  See  Scotland: 
1561-1568. 

1639. — Assembly  to  decide  questions  at  issue 
in  Bishops'   War.     Sec  Scotland:    1638-1640. 

Sec  also  Lihkaries:  Modern:  England,  etc.:  Scot- 
land. 

EDINBURGH,  Treaty  of  (1560).  See  Scot- 
land: 1558-1560. 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY.  See  Univer- 
sities and  colleges:  1583. 


EDUCATION:    Medieval.— Saracenic    learn- 
ing.   See  Universities  and  colleges:  Moslem. 
Founding  of  Oxford.     See  Universities  and 
colleges:    912-1257:   England:    Early  Ox- 
ford. 
Founding   of  Cambridge.     See  Universities 
and   colleges:   912-1257:    England:   Cam- 
bridge. 
Secular    education    and    the     church.     See 
Secular  education  and  church  school 
controversies. 
Modern. — Asia. — European  influence  in  India, 
Japan,     Siam.      See    Asia:     European    influences, 
etc.:  1. 

Belgium.— Religious   instruction.     See   Bel- 
gium: 1830-1884. 
Colombia.    See  Bogota:  Education. 
Bolivia.    See  Bolivia:  Education. 
China.    See  Tientsin. 

Ireland.— National  Education  Act.    See  Ire- 
land: 1831. 
Montenegro.     See  Montenegro:   1914-1915. 
Newfoundland.      See   Newfoundland:    1893- 

1895. 
New  South  Wales.    See  New  South  Wales: 

1848-1918. 
Nigeria.    See  Nigeria,  Protectorate  of:  1914: 

Public  treasury,  etc. 
Palestine.    See  Palestine:  1921-1922. 
Peru.    See  Peru:  1901. 
Porto  Rico.    See  Porto  Rico:  1903-1914. 
United   States:    1785.— Provision   for  main- 
tenance of  public  schools.     See  U.S.A.: 
1785-1790. 
1853. — Land  granted  by  Congress  for  terri- 
torial   university   in    Washington.     See 
Washington:  1889. 
20th      century. — Vocational      education. — 
Smith-Hughes  Act.     See  U.S.A.:    1922: 
Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 
1917-1918.— Student    training    corps.      See 
World   War:    Miscellaneous   services:    VI. 
Military  and  naval  equipment:  b,  2,  i. 
1917-1918. — Vocational     training      during 
war.     See    World     War:     Miscellaneous 
services:    Military    and   naval   equipment: 
b,  2,  ii. 
Development  in  various  states.   See  Minne- 
sota:  1849-1899;  Mississippi:    181S-1886; 
Nevada:  1907-1913;  Organization  of  public 
school    system;    New   Hampshire:    1639- 
1910;    New    Jersey:     1639-1911;    North 
Dakota:    1900-1914;   Oregon:    1921-1923; 
Pennsylvania:      1834-1841;     Tennessee: 
1891-1899;     Vermont:     1906-1915;     Vir- 
ginia:  1869-1902. 
Wales.— Modern     education.      See     Wales: 

IS3S-I02I. 
Education     of     women.       See     Universities 
AND  colleges:   i9th-2oth  centuries:  Ameri- 
can    university     development ;     Women's 
rights:  1 644- 185 2. 
Public  health  schools.     Sec  Public  health: 
United  States:   National  health  council. 
See  also  Peabody  fund;   Rhodes  scholarships; 
Rockefeller  P'oundation. 

EDUCATION,  Agricultural:  United  States.— 

Smith-Lever    Act, — Morrill    Act. — Adams    Act. 

See  U.S.A.:   1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

EDWARD   VII,  king  of  England. 

Foreign  policy. — Relations  with  Germany.  See 

Woiu.D  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  n. 

EDWARDINE  CODE.    See  Universities  and 
colleges:    1 2 58- 1 92 1. 

EGRIPO,  name  for  Euboca.    See  Negropont. 
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EGYPT:  Names.    See  Punt,  Land  of. 

Land.    Sec  Moekis,  Lake. 

Religion.    See  Tithes:  Primitive  conceptions. 

Early  civilization.  See  America:  Theory  of  a 
cultural  wave. 

Ancient  arts.  See  Inventions:  Ancient  and  me- 
dieval:  Early  industrial  processes. 

Ancient  forms  of  slavery.  See  Slavery:  In 
antiquity. 

Ancient  taxation.  See  Taxation:  Growth  from 
earliest  times. 

Arab  nationalist  movement.     See  Pan-Turan- 

ISM. 

About  B.C.  1500. — Extension  of  dominions  to- 
ward Red  sea.  See  Africa:  Ancient  and  medieval 
civiHzation:  Development  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion. 

B.C.  700. — War  with  Assyria  under  Sennache- 
rib.    See  Jews:   724-604. 

B.C.  610-604. — War  with  Syria  and  Judah  un- 
der Necho — Defeat  at  Carchemish.  See  Jews: 
B.C.  724-604;  Babylonia:  Later  empire. 

B.  C.  609. — In  league  with  Babylonia  and 
Media  against  Assyria.  See  Assyria:  Fall  of  the 
empire. 

B.  C.  525. — Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 
See  Persia:  B.C.  549-521. 

■    B.C.  315-310.— Under  Ptolemy  Lagus.— Wars 
with  Antigonus.    See  Macedonia:  B.C.  315-310. 

B.C.  302. — Control  of  Palestine.  See  Jews: 
B.C.  332-167. 

B.C.  146. — Acknowledgment  of  sovereignty  of 
Rome.    See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  1Q7-146. 

B.C.  31. — Defeat  of  Cleopatra. — Under  Roman 
power.  See  Rome:  Repubhc:  B.C.  31;  Africa: 
Ancient  and  medieval  civiUzation:  Roman  occupa- 
tion. 

A.D.  189. — Tyre  taken  by  Syria.  See  Tyre: 
B.C.  332-A.D.  638. 

7th  century. — Moslem  conquest.  See  Africa: 
Ancient  and  medieval  civilization:  Arab  occupa- 
tion. 

12th  century. — Rise  of  Thebes  to  leadership. 
See  Thebes,  Egypt. 

1869-1893. — Work  of  Gordon  for  suppression 
of  slavery.    See  Slavery:  1860-1893. 

1914-1918. — Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XIII. 
Prisoners  and  prisons:  b. 

1916. — Defense  of  southern  part.  See  World 
War:  191 6:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  b,  1. 

1923. — Relations  with  Turkey.  See  Turkey: 
1923  (July-August). 

See  also  Libraries:  Ancient:  Alexandria. 

EIGHT  IMMORTALS,  deities  of  the  Taoist  re- 
ligion in  China.    See  Mythology:  Chinese. 

EKRON,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines 
in  Palestine.  It  was  located  about  twelve  miles 
northeast  of  Ashdod,  the  modern  Akir.  See 
Philistines. 

EKRON,  Battle  of  (701  B.C.).  See  Syria:  B.C. 
854-701. 

ELAM:  Wars  with  Babylonia  during  Ham- 
murabi's reign.    See  Babylonia:  Hammurabi. 

EL-AZHAR  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universi- 
ties and  coi leges:  Moslem. 

ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE  (c.  1122-1204), 
queen  of  France,  1137-1152;  queen  of  England, 
1154-1204.  Married  Louis  VII  of  France,  1137; 
was  divorced  and  married  to  Henry  Plantagenet, 
1152.     See  Aquitaine:   1137-1152. 

ELECTIONS,  Presidential:  United  States. 
See  U.S.A.:  1802-1804;  1848;  1887:  Electoral 
Count  Act. 

See  also  Proportional  representation. 


ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES.  See  Universities  and  col- 
leges: American  university  development. 

ELECTRIC  RAILROADS.  See  Railroads, 
Electric;   Raii.kuads:   Interurban  electric  railways. 

ELEPHANT  BUTTE  DAM.  See  New 
Mexico:   191 2-192  i. 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  Naval  battle  at.  See 
U.S.. A.:  1862  (January-April:  North  Carolina). 

ELIZABETHGRAD,  town  of  Russia,  130  miles 
north  of  Kherson,  on  the  Ingul.  It  was  the  ^cene 
of  excesses  against  the  Jews  in  1881.  See  Jews: 
i8th-i9th  centuries. 

ELLORA,  Temples  at.  See  Temples:  Ancient 
examples. 

ELYMIOTS,  inhabitants  of  Elymeia,  southern 
Macedonia.    See  Macedonia:  Early  inhabitants. 

EMBARGO:  United  States:  1808-1814.— Effect 
of  embargo.  See  U.S.A.:  1808:  Effects  of  the 
embargoes;  1814:  Embargo  and  its  effect. 

1914-1916. — Use    in    control    of   prices.     See 
Price  control. 

ENCLOSURES:  In  England.  See  Agricul- 
ture: Medieval:  14th- 17th  centuries;  Modern: 
British  Isles:  Late  iSth-early  19th  centuries. 

ENGLAND:  Influence  of  the  Vikings.  See 
Normans:  Influence  of  Vikings  upon  the  British 
Isles  and  the  continent. 

465. — Battle   of  Wipped's  fleet.     See  Wipped's 

FLEET. 

1000-1070. — Slavery.    See  Slavery:  1000-1070. 

1066-1169. — Attempted  subjugation  of  Wales 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  See  Wales:  1066- 
1169. 

1068-1069.— Taking  of  York  by  William.— Re- 
taliation by  Danes.    See  York:  1068-1069. 

1086. — Gemot  of  Salisbury.  See  Salisbury, 
Gemot  of. 

12th-13th  centuries. — Taxation.  See  Taxation: 
Growth  from  earliest  times. 

1237. — Agreement  of  Henry  III  with  Llewelyn 
of  Wales.     See  Wales:   1200-1277. 

1258-1327. — Relations  with  Wales. — Invasion 
of  the  country. — Treaty  of  Rhuddlan. — Policy  of 
Edward  II.    See  Wales:  1200-1277;  1307-1327. 

1337-1340. — English  troops  in  Flanders  in  first 
contest  of  Hundred  Years'  War.  See  Belgiotj;: 
1297-1477. 

1356. — Battle  of  Poitiers.     See  Poitiers. 

1388. — Battle  of  Otterburn.     See  Otterburn. 

1417-1430. — Relations  with  the  Netherlands. 
See  Netherlands:  1417-1430. 

1455-1461.— Battles  of  St.  Albans.  See  St. 
Albans:   1455-1461. 

1535. — Act  of  Union  with  Wales.  See  Wales: 
1485-1603. 

1535-1539. — Effect  of  suppression  of  monas- 
teries.   See  Tithe:  Evolution  of  system  in  England. 

1536. — Insurrection  of  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
See  York:  1536. 

1553-1600. — Commerce  in  East  and  West 
Indies.    See  America:  1528-1648. 

1562-1680. — Piratical  voyages  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins.    See  America:  1528-1648. 

17th-18th  centuries. — Rivalry  with  France  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.    See  U.S.A.:  1681-1750. 

1601-1602. — Failure  of  Spanish  alliance  with 
Ireland  against  England.     See  Spain:   1596-1602. 

1604. — Treaty  with  Spain.  See  America:  1528- 
1648. 

1609-1641.— Results  of  Plantation  of  Ulster. 
See  Ulster:   1609-1641. 

1643. — Winceby  fight.    See  Winceby  fight. 

1647. — Constitutional  scheme  of  the  Levellers. 
See  Levellers:   1647. 
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1665. — Great  plague  of  London.  See  London: 
i66S. 

1666. — Fire  of  London.    See  London:  1666. 

1674-1675. — Causes  and  beginning  of  King 
Philip's  War  in  New  England.  See  New  Eng- 
land: 1674-1675. 

1685. — Monmouth's  welcome  in  Taunton.  See 
Taunton:  1685. 

1689. — Bill  of  Rights  on  taxation.  See  Tax- 
ation: Parliamentary  taxation  in  England. 

1689. — Mutiny  Act.    See  Mutiny  Acts. 

1720-1744. — Colonization  in  West  Indies.  See 
America:  i 720-1 744. 

1754. — Interest  in  the  Ohio  valley.    See  Ohio: 

1754- 

1763. — Possession  of  Louisiana  Territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  gained  from  France.  See 
Louisiana:   1762-1766. 

1768. — Events  leading  up  to  the  American 
Revolution.  See  Boston:  1768:  Quartering  of 
troops,  etc.;  1770:  Soldiers  and  citizens,  etc.:   1773. 

1775. — [Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence. 
See  State,  Department  of.  United  States:  1774- 
1789. 

1779-1781. — Spanish  claims  to  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  war  with  England.  See  U.S.A.:  1778- 
1781. 

1799. — Act  to  improve  London  docks  for  com- 
merce.   See  London:  1695-1901. 

19th  century. — Summary  of  diplomacy  in  the 
East.    See  Turkey:  19th  century. 

1801. — Agreement  with  the  United  States  con- 
cerning payment  of  debts.  See  U.S.A.:  1801: 
Domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

1805. — Invasion  of  Argentina.  See  Argentina: 
1806-1820. 

1808. — Attempt  to  aid  Sweden  against  Russia. 
— Expedition  of  Sir  John  Moore.  See  Sweden: 
1807-1810. 

1809. — Treaty  with  Persia.  See  Persia:  1799- 
1817. 

1813. — Claims  to  Oregon  country.  See  Wash- 
ington: 1811-1846. 

1815. — Quadruple  Alliance.  See  Aix-la- 
Chapelle:  Congresses:   3. 

1815. — Declaration  of  powers  against  slave 
trade. — Treaties  for  its  suppression.  See  Slavery: 
1815;  181S-1863. 

1821-1840.— Relations  with  the  East.  See 
Turkey:  1821-1840. 

1824. — Interest  in  Portuguese  revolution.  See 
Portugal:    1820-1824. 

1826. — Treaty  with  Siam.    See  Siam:  1800-1893. 

1832. — Reform  Act.    See  Liberal  party:  1832. 

1833-1841. — Principal  reforms  under  Liberal 
party.    See  Liberal  party:  1833-1841. 

1836. — Commutation  Act  passed.  See  Tithes: 
Evolution  of  ?ystem  in  England. 

1845-1846. — Negotiations  with  the  United 
States  regarding  Oregon  boundary. — Its  settle- 
ment.   SceU.  S.A.:  1845-1846. 

1848. — Diplomatic  relations  with  Abyssinia  es- 
tablished.     Sec    Abyssinia:     15th- 19th    centuries. 

1850. — First  Library  Act  passed.  See  Li- 
braries: Modern:  England,  etc.;  Working  of  library 
act. 

1856. — Represented  at  the  framing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.    See  Paris,  Declaration  of. 

1855. — Commercial  treaty  with  Morocco.  See 
Morocco:   1790-1856. 

1863-1864. — Attempt  of  Confederacy  to  secure 
recognition  from  England.  See  U.S.A.:  1863- 
1864, 

1868. — Government  control  of  telegraphs.  Sec 
Telegraphs  and  telephones:  1868. 


1879. — Lourengo  Marques  treaty  with  Portugal. 
See  Portugal:  1861-1889. 

1886. — Extraordinary  Tithe  Redemption  Act 
passed.  See  Tithes:  Evolution  of  system  in  Eng- 
land. 

1890. — Treaty  with  Germany. — Control  of 
Uganda  gained.    See  Uganda. 

1893. — Agreement  with  the  United  States  re- 
garding seal  fishing.     See  Pribilov  islands. 

1895. — Treaty  with  Morocco.  See  Morocco: 
1895-1906. 

1895. — Boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela  over 
boundary  of  British  Guiana.  See  Venezuela: 
189s  (July). 

1897. — Argol  tariff  agreements  with  the  United 
States.     See  Tariff:   1897  (March- July). 

1897-1921. — Railroad  control  in  southern  China. 
See  Railroads:  1876-1921. 

1906. — Agreement  with  China  concerning 
Tibet.    See  Tibet:  1904- 1906. 

1906-1918. — Liberal  ministers. — Electoral  re- 
form.   See  Liberal  party:  1906-1918. 

1908. — Trade  regulation  conference  with  China 
and  Tibet.    See  Tibet:  190S. 

1908. — Port  of  London  A«t  passed.  See  Lon- 
don:  1908. 

1908. — Represented  at  maritime  conference  in 
London.    See  London,  Declaration  of. 

1909. — Minimum  Wage  Act  passed.  See  Labor 
remuneration:  1894-1922. 

1910. — Accession  Declaration  Act  passed.  See 
Transubstantiation. 

1913. — Conference  at  Simla,  India,  with  China 
and  Tibet.    See  Tibet:  1910-1914. 

1913. — Naval  holiday  proposed  to  Germany  by 
Winston  Churchill.    See  Naval  holiday. 

1913-1914. — Discussion  of  Mexican  situation 
with  the  United  States.    See  U.S.  A.:  1913-1914. 

1914. — Events  preceding  mobilization  of  army 
for  World  War. — Fleet  held  in  readiness.  See 
World  War:  Preparation  for  war:  a. 

1914  (July). — Reply  to  report  on  Russian  con- 
ditions. See  World  War:  Diplomatic  background: 
23. 

1914  (August). — Effect  of  declaration  of  war 
in  Berlin  and  Petrograd.  See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:  64;  66. 

1914  (November). — Turkish  official  note  on 
war  situation  in  reply  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  See 
World  War:  1914:  IV.  Turkey:  e. 

1914-1917.— World  War:  Blockade  of  the 
North  Sea.  See  World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval 
operations:  i. 

1914-1918.— Effect  of  the  war  on  the  tariff.— 
Treatment  of  prisoners. — Types  of  prisons.  See 
Tariff:  1914-1918;  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:   XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:   b. 

1914-1919.  —  Administration  in  Palestine. — 
Proclamation  of  aims  in  carrying  on  the  war  in 
the  Near  East.    See  Palestine:  1914-1919. 

1915. — Agreement  as  to  Russian  annexation 
of  Turkish  territory,  including  Constantinople, 
after  the  war.  See  Turkey:  1915;  World  War: 
1914;  111.  Balkans:  a,  2. 

1915. — World  War:  Operations  of  submarines 
in  the  Baltic  sea.  See  World  War:  1915:  IX. 
Naval  operations:   c,  3. 

1916. — Indignation  toward  Germany  over  the 
Fryatt  case.  Sec  World  War:  1916:  IX.  Naval 
operations:  d. 

1917. — Impetus  to  peace  discussions  given  by 
Lord  Lansdowne's  letter.  Sec  World  War:  1917* 
XII,  Political  conditions,  etc.:  c. 

1917. — War  aims  of  labor.  See  World  War: 
1917;  XII.  Political  conditions:  c. 
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1918-1923. — Development  of  trusts.  See  Trusts: 
Great  Britain:    iQiS-iq23. 

1919. — Disagreement  with  France  over  policy 
in  the  Near  East.    See  Tlkkf,y:  iQiq-iQ2i. 

1919. — Law  passed  for  the  control  of  prices. 
See  Price  control:   1919-1Q20. 

1919. — Library  Act  passed. — Rate  restriction 
abolished.  See  Libraries:  Modern:  Enj^land,  etc.; 
Working  of  library  act. 

1919-1923. — Status  of  the  army.  See  War, 
Prep.aration  tor:  1Q19-1Q23. 

1920. — Member  of  Inter-Allied  commission  in 
Silesia.     See  Silesia:  1919-1921. 

1920. — Young  Persons  and  Children  Act 
passed.— Shops  Act.  See  Labor  legislation:  1920- 
1922. 

1920. — Growth  of  population  in  London.  See 
London:  191S-1920. 

1920. — Farmer's  Land  Purchase  Company  or- 
ganized. See  Rural  credit:  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

1920-1922. — Tendency  of  labor. — Unemploy- 
ment.— Economic  depression.  See  Labor  or- 
ganization:   1920-1922. 

1921. — Protest  against  French  treaty  with 
Turkey.    See  Syria:  1921. 

1921. — Withdrawal  of  troops  from  Persia. — 
Agreement  with  Persia  ended.  See  Persia:  1921- 
1922. 

1921. — Laws  passed  to  offset  dumping.  See 
Tariff:  1904-1922. 

1921. — Treaty  with  France,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  insular  posses- 
sions.   See  Washington  conference. 

1921-1922. — Strikes  of  coal  miners,  engineers, 
ship  builders  and'  printers.  See  Labor  strikes 
AND  boycotts:  192 1- 192 2:  Great  Britain. 

1922. — Aids  Mohammed  VI  of  Turkey  to  es- 
cape.   See  Turkey':  1922. 

1922. — Strength  of  the  Labor  party.  See  Labor 
parties:  1922. 

1922. — Shipping  recovery  following  the  war. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XII.  Reconstruction:   g,  1. 

1922. — Drink  statistics.  See  Liquor  problems: 
England:   1922. 

1922. — Treaty  with  Mesopotamia.  See  Meso- 
potamia:  1922. 

1922. — Relations  with  Turkey  over  affairs  in 
Asia  Minor.  See  Greece:  1922  (August-Septem- 
ber). 

1922. — Treaty  with  Belgium,  China,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States  safeguarding 
conditions  in  the  Far  East  regarding  affairs  in 
China.     See  Washington  conference. 

1922.— Treaty  with  France,  Italy,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  limiting  naval  armament. 
Clauses  in  respect  to  submarines  and  poison 
gases.    See  Washington  conference. 

1922-1923. — Represented  at  Near  East  or  first 
Lausanne  conference  to  settle  the  Greco-Turkish 
Question.    See  Ne.\r  East  conterence. 

1922-1923.— McGovern's  expedition  to  Tibet. 
See  Tibet:  1922-1923. 

1923. — Tariff  crisis. — Free  trade  policy  re- 
tained.   See  Tariff:  1923. 

1923. — Represented  at  second  Lausanne  con- 
ference.— Attitude.     See  Turkey:   1922-1923. 

1923. — Consolidation  of  railroads.  See  Rail- 
roads:  1923:  Great  Britain. 

1923. — Funding    of   war    debt   by    the    United 
States.    See  U.S.  A.:  1922-1923  (December- July). 
1923  (Mar.). — Agreement  with  Allies  regard- 
ing payment  of  costs  of  the  American  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany.  See  U.S.A.:  1923  (May). 


1923  (June). — Arbitration  treaty  with  the 
United  States  renewed.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(June). 

1923  (July). — First  payment  to  United  States 
on  the  war  debt.  See  U.S.A.:  1922-1923  (De- 
cember-July). 

See  also  Military  organization:  19;  Monasti- 
cism:  i9th-2oth  centuries;  Naturalization:  Great 
Britain;  Postal  systems:  1600-1800;  War,  Prepa- 
ration for:  1793-1914;  Woman's  rights:  1650- 
177s;  1815-1900. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  See 
Painting:    English. 

ENVER  PASHA  (1882-1922).  See  World 
War:  1914:  111.  Balkans:  a,  1;  Turkey:  1914:  In 
the  control  of  Germany. 

EPIRUS:  B.C.  272,— Siege  of  Sparta.  See 
Sparta:    B.C.   272. 

1922. — Granted  to  Greece — Lost.  See  Greece: 
1922  (August-September). 

ERASISTRATUS,  (fl.  280  B.C.),  Greek  phy- 
sician and  anatomist.  See  Medical  science:  An- 
cient: B.C.  4th-A.D.  2nd  centuries. 

ERCTE,  Mt.,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain 
in  northern  Sicily.  It  was  defended  by  Hamilcar 
Barca  in  the  first  Punic  War.  See  Punic  Wars: 
First. 

EREBUS,  Mt.,  active  volcano  in  South  Victoria 
Land,  ascended  by  members  of  the  Shackleton  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Pole,  in  1902.  See  Antarctic 
exploration:  1901-1909. 

ESPEREY,  Louis  Franchet  D'. 
On  the  western  front. — Battle   of  the   Aisne. 
See  World  War:  I.  Western  front:  n;  s. 

ESTHONIA:  1919.— Dorpat  university  re- 
opened. See  Universities  and  colleges:  1348- 
1922. 

1921. — Admitted  to  membership  in  League  of 
Nations.  See  League  of  Nations:  Second  meeting 
of  the  Assembly. 

EUBCEA:  1471. — Taken  by  the  Turks.  See 
Turkey:    1451-1481. 

EUCHARIST,  Sacrament  of  the.     See  Mass. 
EUGENE,  viceroy  of  Italy.    See  Beauharnais, 
Eugene. 

EUGENE,  LOUIS  JEAN  JOSEPH,  son  of 
Napoleon  III.     See  Prince  Imperial. 

EUROPE:  Ancient  breaking  of  Rhine  barrier. 
— Teutonic  invasion.    See  Rome:  Empire:  406-500. 
Medieval:    Growth   of  universities.     See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:  1348-1922. 

Moslem    education.      See    Universities    and 

colleges:  Moslem. 
Arbitration.  See  Arbitration,  International: 

Middle  ages. 
Modern:     19th     century.  —  Tariff    tendency 
toward    protection.     See    Tariff:    1870- 
1901. 
Concert  of  Europe.    See  Turkey:  1897-1899. 
1900-1901.— Interests   of   England,   Germany 
and    Austria   in    China.     See   Tientsin: 
1900-1923. 
1905-1908. — Turkish  policy  in  Macedonia. — 
Protests  of  powers.     See  Turkey:  1903- 
1908. 
,    1908. — Fear  of  general  war.  See  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:  n. 
1914-1918.— Effect  of  World  War  on  tariff. 
See  Tariff:  1914-1918. 
See  also  Rural  credit:  Origin. 
EUSTACHIO,  Bartolomeo  (1524-1574),  Italian 
anatomist.     See  Medical  science:   Modem:    i6th- 
17th  centuries. 

EVANGELICAL  TEST  OF  Y.  M.  C.  A.   See 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association:   1855-1913 
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EVOLUTIONISTS,  party  in  Portugal.  See 
Portugal:  1911-1914. 

EVORA  MONTE,  Convention  of  (1834).  See 
Portugal:  1824-1889. 

EX  PARTE  GARLAND,  Case  of.  See  U.S.A.: 
1866-1867   (December-March). 

EXTRAORDINARY  TITHE  REDEMP- 
TION ACT  (1886).  See  Tithes:  Evolution  of 
system  in  England. 


FACTORY  LEGISLATION.  See  Labor  legis- 
lation: Aids  in  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

FALL,  Albert  Bacon. 

Sale  of  naval  oil  land  reserve.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922-1923   (April-December). 

FALLEN  TIMBER,  Battle  of  (1794).  See 
U.S.A.:   I793-I79S- 

FALLOPIUS,  or  Fallopio,  Gabriello  (1523- 
1562),  Italian  anatomist.  See  Medical  science: 
Modern:   i6th-i7th  centuries. 

FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  National.  See 
Rural  credit:  United  States:  National  farm  loan 
association. 

FARM  LOAN  SYSTEM,  United  States.  See 
Money  and  banking:  Modem:  1916-1922. 

FARM  LOANS  ACT,  Alberta  (1917).  See 
Rural  credit:    Canada:   Alberta. 

FARM  LOANS  ACT,  Manitoba  (1917).  See 
Rural  credit:  Canada:  Manitoba. 

FARM  LOANS  ACT,  Ontario  (1917).  See 
Rural  credit:  Canada:  Ontario. 

United  States  (1916).  See  Money  and  banking: 
Modern:  1916-1922;  Rural  credit:  United  States: 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION. See  Rural  credit:  United  States:  Be- 
ginnings. 

FARMERS'  ALLIANCE.  See  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

FASCISTI:  Italy.— Conflicts.— Struggle  with 
Communists. — Spread. — Mussolini's  power.  See 
Italy:  1921  (January-March)  ;  1921-1922  (August- 
May)  ;  1922  (June-August) ;  (October-December) ; 
Socialism:  1921-1922. 

Mexico.    See  Mexico:  1922-1923. 

FAUCIGNY,  district  in  Savoy,  constituting  an 
arrondissement  of  the  French  department  of  Haute- 
Savoie.  See  Savoy  and  Piedmont:  iith-igth  cen- 
turies. 

FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT  (1916).  See 
Money  and  banking:  Modern:  1916-1922;  Rural 
credit:  United  States:  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT.— FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BANKS.— FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD.  SeeU.  S.A.:  1922:  Economic  situation  ; 
1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc.;  1917-1919: 
Taxation  and  expenditures. 

FEDERAL  WATER  POWER  ACT  (1920). 
See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the  states, 
etc. 

FEDERATION,  War  of  the.  See  Veniezuela: 
1829-1886. 

'  FELAHINS,  non-nomadic  races  in  Syria.  See 
Syria:  Racial  and  religious  divisions. 

FELIPINAS,  first  name  for  the  Philippines. 
See  Philippine  islands:  1542. 

;  FEN  WICK,  John  (1618-1684),  English  Quaker 
colonist  in  New  Jersey.  See  New  Jersey:  1673- 
1682. 

FERRARA,  Council  of  (1437) •  See  Papacy: 
143 1 -1448. 

FESTIVAL,  Roman  city.  See  Roman  oty 
festival. 


FETHANLEA,  Battle  of  (584).  See  Wales: 
B.C.  5S-A.  D.  683. 

FEUDALISM:  Madagascar.  See  Madagascar: 
1810-1894. 

Turkey.    See  Spahis  ;  Timar. 

FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE,  Pan-Ameri- 
can.   See  Pan-American  financial  conference. 

FINLAND:  1713.— Part  of  territory  taken  by 
Russia.    See  Sweden:  1707-1718. 

1720.— Relinquished  by  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  to  Sweden.    See  Sweden:  1719-1721. 

1743. — Part  of  the  country  acquired  by  Russia. 
See  Russia:   1740-1762. 

1907-1919. — Prohibition  laws. — Russian  oppo- 
sition.   See  Liquor  problem:  Finland. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1348- 
1922. 

FIRMUS,  Marcus  (fl.  273),  leader  of  a  revolt 
against  the  Romans  in  Egypt.  See  Alexandria: 
273- 

FIVE,  Blocks  of.    See  Blocks  of  five. 

FIVE  HUNDRED,  Council  of:  Athens.  See 
Athens:  B.C.  508. 

FLANDERS,  Battles  of.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  u;  1917:  II.  Western  front: 
d. 

FLESQUlfeRES,  town  in  France,  about  four 
miles  southwest  of  Cambrai.  It  was  a  scene  of 
conflict  during  the  battle  of  Picardy.  See  World 
War:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  c,  3;  c,  5. 

FLORENCE:  Hellenistic  influence.  See  Greek 
literature:  Renaissance. 

See  also  Sculpture:  High  Renaissance;  Taxa- 
tion: Growth  from  earliest  times;  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:  Italy. 

FLORENTINE  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 
See  Painting:  Italian:  Early  Renaissance;  High 
Renaissance. 

FLORIDA:  1809-1821.— Interest  of  the  United 
States. — Disputes  and  negotiations  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain. — Acquisition  of  West  Florida. 
— Ratification  of  treaty  by  Kiog  Ferdinand.  See 
Monroe  Doctrine:  Text  and  comment;  U.S.A.: 
1818-1819. 

1850. — Represented  at  Nashville  convention  on 
slavery  question.    See  U.S.A.:  1850  (June). 

1860. — Secession  from  the  Union.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
i860  (November-December). 

1876. — Fraud  in  presidential  election.  See 
U.S.A.:   1876-1877. 

FOCH,  Ferdinand. 

Defense  of  Morhange  in  Alsace.  See  World 
War:   1914:   i.  Western  front:  h. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. — At  the  Lys. — ■ 
Battle  of  Flanders.  See  World  War:  1914:  I. 
Western  front:  s;  t;  u,  2. 

At  the  battle  of  Artois.  See  World  War:  1915: 
JI.  Western  front:  a,  5. 

Chairman  of  Versailles  war  committee. — Com- 
mander of  Allied  forces.    See  World  War:  1018: 

I.  Political  survey:  a. 

Directs  counter-stroke  against  Germans  in 
Chateau  Thierry  region.    See  World  War:  1918: 

II.  Western  front:  g,  11;  g,  15. 

Discussion  of  armistice  terms. — Gives  terms  to 
Germany.  See  World  War:  iqi8:  X.  Statement 
of  war  aims:  q;  Xl.^P'nd  of  the  war:  a,  11. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  town  of  northern  France, 
thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Paris.  Pope  Pius  was 
held  captive  here  by  Napoleon,  1810-1814.  See 
Papacy:  1808- 1S14. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  ACT  (19x9).  See 
Liquor  prohi.km:   United  State.<^:    1913-1010. 

FORCHEIM,  Treaty  of  (874).  See  Moravia: 
9th  century. 
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FORD,  Henry 

"Peace  Ship."  See  U.S.A.:  1915  (December): 
Henry  Ford's  "Peace  Ship." 

Aid  in  the  war.  Sec  U.S.A.:  1917  (April): 
Reaction  of  America. 

FORD  BILL  (1899)  See  New  York:  1899- 
1901. 

FORDNEY,  Joseph  Warren  (1853-  ), 
American  legislator.  See  U.S.A.:  1922  (January- 
September). 

FORDNEY-McCUMBER  TARIFF.  See 
T.ariff:    1022. 

FORMOSA:  1922. — Status  quo  maintained  by 
Washington   conference.     See  W.\shington  con- 

lEREXCE. 

FORTIS,  Alessandro  (1841-1909),  Italian 
statesman  Secrctar>-  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
1898-1899;  prime  minister  and  minister  of  the 
interior,  1905-1906.     See  Italy:    1905-1906. 

FORTY-EIGHTERS,  American  political  party 
of   reform.     See   U.S.A.:    1920    (May-November). 

FOUR  POWER  TREATY  (1922).  See  Wash- 
ington- conference;  U.S.A.:  1923  (March-Sep- 
tember). 

FRANCE:*  9th  century. — Military  organiza- 
tion.—  Origin  of  standing  army.  —  Work  of 
Charlemagne.  See  W.^r,  Prepjxration  for: 
France. 

923. — Battle  of  Soissons.    See  Soissons:  923. 

14th-15th  centuries. — Taxation  policy.  See 
T.\xation:   Growth   from  earliest  times. 

1302-1614. — Convocations  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral.    See  States-General  of  France. 

1404. — League  with  Wales  against  England. 
See  Wales:   1402-1413. 

17th-18th  centuries. — Rivalry  with  England  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.    See  U.S.A.:  1681-1750. 

1652-1680. — Early  explorations  in  the  New 
World.     See  Minnesota:    1652-1847. 

1663-1664. — Interest  in  the  government  of  Que- 
bec.— Aid  given  by  Louis.  See  (Quebec,  Province 
of:  163S-1672. 

18th  century. — Growth  of  education. — Place  of 
women. — The  salon.  See  Woman's  rights:  1700- 
1787. 

1763. — Cession  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
See  Louisiana:  1762-1766;  U.S.A.:  1763:  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

1779. — Slavery  abolished  by  Louis  XVI.  See 
Sl..\very:   1 685 -1 848. 

1793-1798.— Growth  of  the  army.— General 
Staff. — Military  service  law.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:  1793-1914. 

1796-1807. — Napoleon's  control  of  the  Batavian 
republic.     See  Batavian  repitblic. 

19th-20th  centuries. — Development  of  the  navy. 
See  Warships:    1870-1905. 

1800. — Treaty  of  San  Udefonso  with  Spain. — 
Control  of  Louisiana.     See  U.S.A.:   1800-1803. 

1801. — Control  of  part  of  the  Palatinate  by 
treaty  of  Luneville.  See  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine:    1801-1815. 

1801-1805. — Strained  relations  of  Napoleon 
with  Alexander  I  of  Russia. — War.  See  Russia: 
1801-1805. 

1803. — New  constitution  given  to  Switzerland. 
See  Switzerland:   1803-1848. 

1810. — Provisions  against  combination  in  the 
penal  code.     See  Trusts:  France:   1810-1896. 

1815. — Control  of  more  of  the  Palatinate  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  See  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine:   1801-1815. 

1815. — Declaration  of  the  powers  against  slave 
trade.    See  Slavery:  1815. 


1844-1851. — Relations  with  Morocco. — Seizure 
of  Oujda. — Bombardment  of  Tangier,  Mogador 
and   Sallee.     See   Morocco:    647-i8()0. 

1850-1867. — Development  of  telegraph  service. 
See  Telegraphs  and  telephones:    1850-1867. 

1856. — Represented  at  the  framing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  See  Paris,  Declaration 
of. 

1861. — Intervention  in  Lebanon.  See  Syria: 
1860-J864. 

1863-1864. — Napoleon's  attitude  toward  the 
United  States. — His  desire  for  control  of  Mex- 
ico.    See  U.S.A.:    1863-1864. 

1863  (February). — Proposal  of  mediation  in 
the  American  Civil  War.  See  U.S.A.:  1863 
(February) . 

1870-1871. — Monetary  measures  passed  during 
the  Franco-German  War.  See  Money  and  bank- 
ing:   Modern:    1703-1920. 

1878. — Represented  at  Congress  of  Berlin.  See 
Berlin,  Congress  of. 

1884. — Trade  association  law  passed. — Effect 
on  combination.     See  Trusts:  France:    1810-1896. 

1892. — Alliance  with  Russia.  See  World  War: 
Causes:   Indirect:    f. 

1893. — Commercial  treaty  with  Russia.  See 
Russia:    1881-1894. 

1894-1899. — Beginning  of  agricultural  credit 
system.     See  Rural  credit:   France. 

1896.^ — Act  creating  universities  out  of  exist- 
ing faculties.  See  Universities  and  colleges: 
1761-1921. 

1897. — Argol  tariff  agreement  with  the  United 
States.     See  Tariff:   1897  (March- July). 

1900-1916. — Development  of  the  colony  of 
Madagascar.    See  Madagascar:  1900-1916. 

1905-1908. — Attempts  to  force  financial  reform 
in  Macedonia.     See  Turkey:    1903-1Q08. 

1906-1910. — Laws  passed  extending  credit  for 
agriculture.     See  Rur.al  credit:   France. 

1907. — Uprisings  in  Morocco.  See  Morocco: 
1907-1909. 

1908. — Relations  with  Russia. — Meeting  of 
French  president  and  tsar.  See  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:  n. 

1908. — Represented  at  maritime  conference  in 
London.     See  London,  Declaration  of. 

1914. — Political  and  financial  activities  in  the 
Balkans.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground:  8. 

1914. — Military  situation  at  outbreak  of  the 
World   War.     See  War,  Preparation  for:    1793- 

1914. 

1914  (July). — Acceptance  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  mediation  proposal.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:   21. 

1914  (July). — Guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality. 
See  World  War:   Diplomatic  backgrouna:   36;    37. 

1914  (August). — German  plan  for  invasion  of 
the  country.  See  World  War:  Preparation  for 
war:  b. 

1914-1918.— Effect  of  the  World  War  on  the 
tariff. — Treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  See 
Tariff:  1914-19x8;  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:    XIII.   Prisoners  and  prisons:    c. 

1915. — Agreement  with'  Russia  as  to  annexa- 
tions of  Turkish  territory,  including  Constanti- 
nople, after  the  war.  See  Turkey:  1915.  World 
War:    IQ14:   III.  Balkans:  a,  2. 

1917  (August). — Conversation  with  Austria  on 
peace.  See  World  War:  X.  Statement  of  war 
aims:    f. 

1918. — Armistice  terms  to  Germany  given  by 
Foch. — Reasons  for  armistice.  See  World  War: 
1918:   XI.  End  of  the  war:   a,  11;   a,   12. 
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1918. — Labor  program.  See  Labor  legislation: 
1Q18-1921. 

1919. — Break  with  Great  Britain. — Reasons. — 
Policies  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Near  East. 
See  Turkey:   191 9- 192 i. 

1919-1923. — Status  of  army.  See  War,  Prep- 
aration for:   1919-1923. 

1920. — Inter-Allied  commission  in  Silesia.  See 
Silesia:   1919-1921. 

1920. — General  strike.  See  Labor  strikes  and 
boycotts:    1920. 

1920  (August). — Law  passed  on  cooperative 
credit  and  agricultural  cooperation.  See  Rural 
credit:   France. 

1921. — Reforms  in  French  universities.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:    1751-1921. 

1921. — Alliance  with  Turkey  against  Greece 
and  Great  Britain. — Treaty  with  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:   1919-1921;  1921    (October). 

1921  (December). — Treaty  with  England,  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  in- 
sular possessions.     See  Washington  conference. 

1921-1922. — Represented  at  Washington  Con- 
ference on  Limitation  of  Armaments.  See  Wash- 
ington conference. 

1921-1922.— Effect  of  1920  strike  on  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor.    See  Labor  legislation:  1920-1922. 

1922. — Status  of  the  mercantile  marine. — Ship- 
ping recovery  since  the  war.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  XII.  Reconstruc- 
tion: g,  2. 

1922. — State  of  feeling  in  Morocco.  See  Mo- 
rocco: 1922. 

1922. — Old  age  insurance  law  passed.  See  So- 
cial insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
France:  1922. 

1922  (February).  —  Treaty  with  Belgium, 
China,  England,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  safeguarding  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 
See  Washington  conference. 

1922  (February). — Treaty  with  Italy,  Japan, 
England  and  the  United  States  limiting  naval 
armament. — Clauses  with  respect  to  submarines 
and  poison  gases.    See  W.^shington  conference. 

1922-1923. — Proposal  of  industrial  combine 
with  Germany. — Wolff  and  Carp  group  agree- 
ment. See  Trusts:  Germany:  1922-1923:  Franco- 
German  combine  proposal. 

1922-1923. — Represented  at  the  first  Near  East, 
or  Lausanne,  conference  to  settle  the  Greco- 
Turkish  Question.    See  Near  East  conference. 

1923. — Attitude  at  the  second  Lausanne  con- 
ference.    See  Turkey:   1922-1923. 

1923. — Agreement  with  other  Allied  Powers 
regarding  payment  of  cost  of  American  army 
of  occupation  in  Germany.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(May). 

See  also  Military  organization:  19:  France; 
Naturalization:  France;  Prison  reform:  France; 
Public  defender:  In  foreign  countries;  Public 
health:  France;  Twelve  Peers  of  France;  Uni- 
versities and  colleges:  1761-1921;  West  Indies: 
French  possessions. 

FRANCESCA,  Piero  della  (c.  1420-1492), Ital- 
ian painter.  See  Painting:  Italian:  Early  Renais- 
sance. 

FRANCHISE  COURTS.     See  Vehmgerichts. 

FRANCIS,  Saint,  of  Paola  (14x6-1507),  Ital- 
ian monk.  Founder  of  the  Fratres  Minimes.  See 
Minims. 

FRANKLIN,  William  (1729-1813),  British 
colonial  governor  of  New  Jersey,  1762-1778.  See 
New  Jersf.y:  1774-1776. 

FRANKS:  Early  location.  See  Rome:  Em- 
pire: 406-500. 


755-774. — Donations  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne.   See  Papacy:  755-774. 

843. — Control  of  Bavaria.  See  Bavaria:  843- 
1183. 

FRAUENLOB.    See  Meissen,  Heinrich  von. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  Crown  prince  of 
Prussia. 

Campaigns  in  the  World  War.  See  World 
War:  1914:  I.  Western  front:  a;  p,  1;  p,  4;  p,  5; 
r;  1915:  II.  Western  front:  j,  8;  1916:  II.  Western 
front:  b;  b,  2;  b,  2,  iii;  b,  6;  b,  9;  b,  14;  1917: 
II.  Western  front:  b,  1;  b,  1,  iv;  b,  2;  c,  20;  e; 
1918:  I.  Political  survey:  a,  1;  II.  Western  front: 
b;  c,  32;  g,  12;  t,  1;  u. 

FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU  BILL.  See 
U.S.A.:    1866    (April). 

FREEMAN  BILL  (1919).  See  Ohio:  1917- 
1920. 

FRELINGSHUYSEN,  Frederick  Theodore 
(181 7-1885),  American  statesman.  Secretary  of 
state,   1881-1885.     See   U.S.A.:    1895    (December). 

FRENCH,  John  Denton  Pinkstone,  EarL 

At  the  battle  of  Mons.  See  World  War:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:  a;  k;  1. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. — Plans  for  de- 
fense of  Channel  ports.  See  World  War:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:   s;   t. 

Report  on  the  battle  of  Ypres.  See  World 
War:   1914:  I.  Western  front:  w;  w,  1. 

Removei  from  command.  See  World  War: 
1915:    II.  Western   front:    a,  7. 

FRENCH  SUDAN.  See  Sudan:  Geographic 
description. 

FRIENDS,  Society  of:  1692.— Keith's  schism. 
See  Pennsylvania:   1692-1696. 

1776. — Prison  reform  work  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  See  Prison  reform:  United 
States:   Historical  development. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ORGANIZATION,  Law 
of.    See  Turkey:  192 i  (January). 


GABINIUS,  Aulus  (died  c.47  B.C.),  Roman 
statesman  and  general.  As  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  brought  forward  the  laws  by  which  Pompey 
was  given  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
67  B.C.;  proconsul  to  Syria,  57-54  B.C.  See 
Rome:   Republic:   B.C.  69-63;  Syria:  B.C.  57-27. 

GAIN  AS,  (d.  400  A.  D.),  Visigothic  general.  In- 
vaded Constantinople,  400  A.  D.  See  Rome:  Em- 
pire: 400-518. 

GALICIA:  Early  inhabitants.  See  Serbia: 
Early  settlement. 

1923. — Eastern  Galicia  included  in  Polish 
boundaries.     See  Poland:   1922-192 v 

GALISSONIERE,  Roland  Michel  Barrin, 
Marquis  de  la.  See  La  Galissonlere,  Roland 
Michel  Barrin,  Marquis  de. 

GALLIC  ANS:  In  Germany.  See  P.ap.^cy: 
1741-1783. 

In  Portugal.     See  Portugal:    Early  history. 

GALT  TARIFF.     See  Tariff:   1850. 

GAMES,  Olympic.     See  Olympic  g.vmes. 

GARBORG,  Arne  (1851-  ),  Norwegian  poet. 
See  Scandinavian  literature:    1888-1920. 

GASTEV,  Russian  poet.  See  Russlvn  litera- 
ture:  1917-1023. 

GAUL:  Military  service.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion'   for:    Merovingian   period. 

Missionary  work  of  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours. 
See  Missions,  Christian:   4th- 7th  centuries. 

GAZA:  1831.— Held  by  Egypt.  Sec  Turkey: 
1 83 1 -1840. 
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GENEVA:  1923.— Fifth  session  of  opium  ad- 
visory committee.  See  Opium  problem:  1921- 
1923. 

1923. — Conference  of  Red  Cross  societies.  See 
Red  Cross:    1919-1023- 

GENOA  CONFERENCE:  Absence  of  the 
United  States.     See  U.S.A.:   1922  (March). 

GEORGIA:      Aboriginal      inhabitants.        See 

UCHI.\N    F.\MILY. 

1750-1752.  —  Development  of  country.  See 
U.S.A.:    1607-175^- 

1785-1801. — Founding  and  opening  of  state 
university.  See  Universities  and  colleges:  19th- 
20th   centuries:    American   university   development. 

I860. — Secession  from  the  Union.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
i860    (November-December). 

1868-1869.— Military  government.  See  U.S. A.: 
186S-1S76. 

GERMAN  ALLIANCE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY VS.  KANSAS  (1914)-  See  Supreme 
Court:   1914-1916. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE.  See 
U.S.A.:    1Q16-1917:   Campaign  for  preparedness. 

GERMANY:  A.  D.  9.— Defeat  of  Romans  un- 
der Varus.     See  Rome:  Empire:  B.C.  8-A.  D.  11. 

88.— Revolt  against   Rome.     See  Rome:    70-96. 

9th  century. — Interest  in  Moravia. — Attempts 
to  control  the  country.  See  Moravia:  9th  cen- 
tury. 

12th-13th  centuries.— Development  of  Imperial 
Electoral  College.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
1100-1800. 

1618-1648.— Part  of  Moravia  in  Thirty  Years' 
War.     See  Moravia:   1618-1648. 

1715-1765. — Immigration  to  America.  See 
U.S.A.:    1663-174S. 

1801-1812.— Work  of  Scharnhorst  in  creating 
Prussian  national  army.     See  War,  Preparation 

for:  1793-1914- 

1810. — Abolition  of  serfdom.  See  Serfdom: 
I4th-i9th  centuries. 

1815. — Acquisition  of  Palatinate  lands  from 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  See  Palatinate 
OF  THE  Rhinx:   1801-1815. 

1849.— Credit  extended  to  farmers  through 
loan  banks.— Beginning  of  the  Raiffeisen  sys- 
tem.    See  Rural  credit:  Origin;  Germany. 

1856.— Represented  at  the  framing  of  the 
Declaration   of   Paris.     See   Paris,   Declaration 

OF. 

1870-1905. — Development  of  navy.  See  War- 
ships: 1870-1905. 

1890.  —  Agreement  with  England.  —  Uganda 
placed  within  British  "sphere  of  influence."  See 
Uganda. 

1897. — Argol  Agreement  on  tariff  with  United 
States.     See  Tariff:    1897  (March-July). 

1900-1907. — Development  of  navy.  See  World 
War:  Causes:  Indirect:   c. 

1904-1908. — Fear  of  encirclement  in  Europe. — 
Support  of  Austria  in  Balkan  aggressions. — 
Forces  Russia  to  withdraw.  See  World  War: 
Causes:  Indirect:  n. 

1905.— Hostility  to  Anglo-French  agreement 
in  Morocco.    See  Morocco:   1905-1906. 

1905-1915. — Development  of  navy.  See  War- 
ships:   1905-1915. 

1908-1914. — Interest  in  aircraft.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  IV.  Avia- 
tion. 

1910. — Agreement  with  Persia  in  regard  to 
railways.     See  Persia:  1910. 

1911. — Public  health  law.  See  Public  health: 
Germany. 

1913. — Zabern  affair.    See  Zabern:  1913. 


1914. — Plans  for  Turkish  attack  in  Trans- 
caucasia. See  World  War:  1914:  IV.  Tur- 
key:  1. 

1914-1918. — Railway  organization  for  World 
War  transportation. — Work  of  Red  Cross.  See 
VV^jkld  War:  Miscellaneous  au.xiliary  services:  V. 
Moving  men  and  material:  c,  3;  IX.  War  relief. 

1914-1918.— Effect  of  World  War  on  tariff. 
See  Tariff:   1914-1918. 

1915:  World  War. — Convention  with  Bulgaria. 
— Plans  to  attack  Serbia.  See  World  War:  1915: 
V.  Balkans:  a;  b,  1. 

1916. — Attempt  to  bribe  Serbia.  See  Serbia: 
1914-1918. 

1916  (December). — Proposal  of  peace  confer- 
ence. See  U.S.A.:  1916  (December):  German 
proposal,  etc. 

1918. — Declaration  of  republic  in  Saxony.  See 
Saxony:  1918-1920. 

1918. — Dissolves  Ukrainian  national  Rada. — 
Repulsed  in  Ukraine.  See  Ukraine:  1914-1921; 
1916-1918;  1917-1921. 

1918-1923. — Reconstruction  of  devastated  areas. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XII.  Reconstruction:  f. 

1919. — Universal  suffrage  granted.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:  Germany:   1917-1920. 

1919-1922. — Financial  depression. — Exchange 
values.  See  Money  and  banking:  Modern:  1919- 
1922. 

1919-1923. — Status  of  army.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:  1919-1923. 

1920. — Government  control  of  telegraphs  and 
telephones.  See  Telegraphs  and  telephones: 
1920. 

1920. — Effect  of  peace. — Conditions  forced 
upon  Germany  as  to  armament.  See  Peace 
movement:  Arbitration  and  disarmament. 

1921  (October-November). — Proclamation  of 
peace  with  United  States.  See  U.S.A.:  1921 
(October-November)  ;  Treaties,  Making  and  ter- 
mination of:  Treaty  making  power. 

1921. — Development  of  Cooperative  movement. 
— Tariff  situation.  See  Rural  credit:  Germany; 
Tariff:   1921:  Germany. 

1922  (February). — Withdrawal  of  American 
troops.     See  U.S.A.:   1922    (January-September). 

1922  (August). — Agreement  with  United  States 
providing  for  determination  of  amount  of  Amer- 
ican claims.    See  U.S.A.:  1922  (August). 

1922. — Commercial  treaty  with  Poland  regard- 
ing Silesia.    See  Silesia:  1922. 

1922-1923. — Further  development  of  trusts. — 
Effect  of  depreciating  currency. — Proposal  for 
industrial  combine  with  France.  See  Trusts: 
Germany:  1922-1923:  Further  development,  etc., 
Franco-German  combine  proposal. 

1922-1923. — Workmen's  insurance  code  amend- 
ed. See  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various 
countries:  Germany:   1922-1923. 

1923. — Agreement  as  to  payment  of  cost  of 
American  army  of  occupation.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(May). 

See  also  President:  Comparative;  Priesthood: 
Among  the  Germans  and  Celts;  Public  defender: 
In  foreign  countries;  Vehmgerichts ;  Universities 
AND  colleges:  1240-1510. 

GHERARDESCA,  Ugolino,  Count  of  the  (d. 
1289),  Pisan  leader  of  the  Guelfs.  See  Pisa:  1063- 
1293. 

GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY.  See  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association:   1844-1904. 

GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:  1411-1917- 

GLENCOE,  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Natal, 
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South  Africa.    It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1900. 
See  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1900  (May-June). 
GOD,  Truce  of.    See  Truce  of  God. 
GOLD  DEMOCRATS,  American  political  party. 
See  U.S.A.:    1896:    Party   platforms  and  nomina- 
tions:   Democratic. 
GOLDEN  ACTS  (1592).    See  Scotland:  1584. 
GOLIARDI,  "Order"  of  the.    See  Universities 
AND  colleges:  University  customs. 

GONGORA  Y  ARGOTE,  Luis  de  (is6i;i627), 
Spanish  pcet.    See  Spanish  literature:   1500-1600. 

GOOD  FEELING,  Era  of.  See  U.S.  A.:  1817- 
1825. 

GOTHA  PROGRAM.  See  SoaALisM:  1869- 
1912. 

GOTHS:  Early  location.  See  Rome:  Empire: 
406-500. 

Slavery  among  Visigoths  in  Spain.  See 
Slavery:  Scandinavian  and  Germanic. 

Missionary  work  of  Ulfilas.  See  Missions, 
Christian:  4th-7th  centuries. 

493-525. — Ravenna  as  capital  of  Theodoric.  See 
Ravenna:  493-52  5- 

See  also  Saiones. 

GOTO,  Shimpei,  Viscount,  Japanese  statesman. 
Minister  for  home  affairs,  1923.  Suggested  a  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Tokio.  See  Tokio:  1869- 
1923;  1923   (December). 

GOTTSHAUSBUND.  See  Switzerland:  1396- 
1499. 

GOVERNMENT,  Representative.  See  Repre- 
sentative govern^ment. 

GOVERNMENT  COAL  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  PRICE  CONTROL  BILL.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922   (January-September). 

GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND,  small  island  in  New 
York  bay,  near  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  island, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  East  river.  It  is  occupied 
by  the  Federal  government  for  military  purposes, 
and  was  originally  purchased  by  the  Dutch.  See 
New  York:  1614-1621. 

GOZZOLI,  Benozzo  (Benozzo  di  Lese)  (1420- 
1498),  Florentine  painter.  See  Painting:  Italian: 
Early  Renaissance. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOLS.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:  iQth-2oth  centuries:  American  uni- 
versity development. 

GRAHAM,  Horace  French  (1862-  ),  gover- 
nor of  Vermont,  1917-1919.  Charged  with  em- 
bezzlement of  state  funds,  1920.  See  Vermont: 
1910-1923. 

GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE  IN  CONSTITU- 
TIONS IN  SOUTH.  See  Suffrage,  Manhood: 
United  States:   1800-1864. 

GRANIDO,  Convention  of  (1847).  See  Por- 
tugal:   1824-1889. 

GREAT  CHARTER.  See  Netherlands:  1477: 
Severance  from  Burgundy. 

GREECE:  People.    Sec  Piiocians. 

Ancient. — Military  service.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:  Primitive  warfare. 

B.C.  486-405.— War  with  Persia.  See  Persia: 
B.C.  486-405. 

B.C.  370. — Scytalism  at  Argos.    See  Scytalism 

AT  ArGOS. 

B.C.  221. — Battle  of  Sellasia  in  Kleomenic 
War.    Sec  Sellasia,  Batti.e  of. 

1821. — Uprising  against  Turkey. — Significance. 
See  Turkey:   1821-1840. 

1899. — Prince  George  made  governor  of  Crete. 
See  Turkey:  1897-1899. 

1910-1911.— Quarrel  with  Turkey. — Boycott. 
See  Turkey:   1010-1911. 

1914. — Convention  of  Athens  with  Serbia.  See 
Serbia:  1913-1914. 


1920. — Sovereignty  over  Samos  and  Samo- 
thrace.    See  Samos:  1912-1920;  Samothrace. 

1921.— Allied  with  Great  Britain.— Turkish  and 
French  interests  opposed.  See  Turkey:  1919- 
1921. 

1922.— War  with  Turkey.— Results.  See  Tur- 
key: 1922-1923. 

1922. — Return  of  eastern  Thrace  to  Turkey. 
See  Thrace:  1922. 

1923. — Boundary  settlement  with  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:   1923   (July-August). 

See  also  Naturalization:  Growth  of  the  idea  of 
citizenship;  0l\thpic  games;  Recreation:  Modern 
connotation;  Taxation:  Growth  from  earliest 
times;  Universities  and  colleges:  1348-1922. 

GREEK  TYRANTS.    See  Tyrants,  Greek. 

GRONINGEN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universi- 
ties and  colleges:  1425-1922. 

GROTON,  town  in  New  London  county,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Thames  river.  It  was  sacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1676.  See  New  Eng- 
land:  1676-1678. 

GUARANTEE  FUND:  Belgium.  See  Social 
insurance:  Details  for  various  countries:  Belgium: 
1812-1911. 

GUARANTEES,  Law  of  papal.  See  Papacy: 
1870. 

GUATEMALA:  Peonage  system.  See  Peon- 
age: Introduction  by  Spaniards. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1914-1922. 

GUIANA,  British:  1899.  —  Settlement  of 
boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela.  See  Vene- 
zuela: 1896-1899;  also  West  Indies:  British  pos- 
sessions. 

GUIANA,  French,  French  colony  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  on  the  northeast,  Brazil  on  the  east 
and  south,  and  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  west.  The 
capital,  Cayenne,  is  used  as  a  French  penal  colony. 
See  Prison  reform:  France. 

GUILDS:  Medieval:  Fixing  of  prices.  See 
Price  control:  Ancient  and  medieval. 

Attitude  toward  women.  See  Woman's  rights: 
300-1400. 

Modern  survival.    See  Trinity  house. 

"GUILLOTINE,"  Use  of,  by  Parliament.  See 
Parliament,  English:   1882-1888. 


H 


HAAB,  Robert  (1865-  ),  Swiss  statesman. 
Elected  president,  1921.    See  Switzerland:  1921. 

HAFID,  Mulai  (1873-  ),  sultan  of  Morocco, 
1908-191 2.     See  Morocco:   1909. 

HAGUE  CONFERENCES:  1911.— Second  in- 
ternational opium  conference.  See  Opium  prob- 
lem: 1Q11-1919. 

HAIG,  Sir  Douglas. 

At  first  battle  of  Ypres.  See  World  War:  1914: 
I.  Western  front:  w,  7;  w,  10. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  See  World  War: 
1914:   I.  Western  front:  s. 

Report  of  battle  of  the  Somme.  See  World 
War:   iqi6:   II.  Western  front:   d. 

Report  of  Somme  offensive  in  1917.  See  World 
War:   1917:   H.  Western  front:   b,  4,  to  b,  11. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Lys.  See  World  War: 
1918:   II.  Western  front:  d,  4. 

His  "backs  to  the  wall"  order.  Sec  World 
War:  iqi8:  II.  Western  front:  d,  18. 

Discussion  of  armistice  terms.  See  World 
War:  1018:  X.  Statement  of  war  aims:  q. 

HALEVI,  Judah  Ben  Samuel  (c.  1085-c.  1140), 
Hebrew  poet.  See  Semitic  literature:  Hebrew 
literature:   Its  continuity. 
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HALIFAX,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  (1661- 
1715),  English  statesman,  financier  and  poet.  Lord 
of  the  treasury,  1692;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
1694;  reformed  the  currency,  i6qs;  carried  the 
general  mortgage  scheme,  1696;  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  1697.  See  Money  and  banking:  Modern: 
I7th-i8th  centuries:  Banking  in  Great  Britain. 

HALITCH-VOLHYNIAN  STATE.  See 
Ukkaine:  Origin  of  the  px^ople. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  Ian. 

Gallipoli  campaign.  See  World  War;  1915: 
V'l.  Turkey:  a,  3;  a,  4,  xviii;  a,  4,  xix;  a,  4, 
xxxviii;  a,  4,  xxxix;  a,  5. 

Conversation  with  Ludendorff  concerning  Bul- 
garian armistice.  See  World  War:  1918:  II. 
Western  front:  y. 

HAMILTON,  William  George  (i860-  ), 
British  general.  See  World  War:  1915:  VI.  Tur- 
key: c,  4. 

HANDENI  AREA,  region  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1916.  See  World 
War:  1016:  \'II.  -African  theater:  a,  10. 

HANFORD,  Cornelius  Holgate  (1849-  ), 
American  jurist.    See  Washington:   1911-1920. 

HANGCHOW,  city  in  China,  southwest  of 
Shanghai,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  In  1921  it  had  a  population  of  892,100.  It 
was  opened  to  Japanese  trade  in  1895.  See  Shi- 
MONOSEKi,  Treaty  of  (1895). 

HARCOURT,  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of 
(1601-1666),  French  general.  In  command  of 
French  troops  in  Catalonia,  164S-1646.  See  Spain: 
1644-1646. 

HARDING,  Warren  GamalieL 

Calls  Washington  conference.  See  Washing- 
ton CONFERENCE. 

Attitude  towards  Congress.  See  U.S.A.:  1921 
(April-September) . 

Veto  of  soldiers'  bonus.  See  U.S.A.:  1922 
(January-September) . 

Institution  of  the  budget  system.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922   (May-December). 

Executive  order  regarding  naval  oil  leases. 
See  U.S.A.:  1922-1923  (April-December). 

Speech  on  British  debt  and  its  funding.  See 
U.S.A.:   1922-1923   (December- July). 

Desire  for  United  States  participation  in 
World  court.  See  U.S.A.:  1923  (March-Sep- 
tember). 

Visit  to  Alaska.— Death.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(June-August). 

HARE,  Sir  Steuart  Welwood  (1867-  ), 
British  general.  See  V/orld  War:  191 7:  VI.  Turkish 
theater:  c,  1,  ii. 

HARGICOURT,  village  in  France,  about  ten 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Quentin.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Germans  in  the  spring  of  1918,  during  the 
Somme  offensive.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  West- 
ern front:  c,  2. 

HARLAN,  John  Marshall  (1833-1911),  Ameri- 
can jurist.  Associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  1877-1911.  See  Trusts: 
United  States:   1911:  Supreme  court  decisions. 

HASKALAH  PERIOD.  See  Semitic  litera- 
ture: Hebrew  literature:  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

HAU  HAUS  religious  fanatics  among  the  Maori 
tribe.  They  engaged  in  war  with  British,  1862- 
1863.    See  New  Zealant):  1853-1870. 

HAY  ACT.    See  U.S.A.:  1916  (June). 

HEARST,  William  Howard  (1863-  ),  Ca- 
nadian statesman.  Minister  of  lands,  forests  and 
mines,  in  Ontario,  1911-1914;  premier  of  Ontario, 
1914-1919.    See  Ontario:  1914-1923. 

HEINTZELMAN,  Samuel  Peter  (1805-1880), 
American  general.    Prominent  in  McClellan's  Penin- 


sular campaign,  1862  ;  commanded  the  defenses  of 
Washington,  1862-1863;  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West,  1864.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May: 
Virginia):  Peninsular  campaign:  Fair  Oaks;  1862 
(June-July:  \irginia). 

HEJAZ:  1923:  Extent  of  slavery.  See  Slavery: 
1923. 

HELEN,  Road  of.     See  Sarn  Helen. 

HELENA,  capital  of  Montana,  seventy-two 
mik's  northeast  of  Butte.  In  1874  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  state.    See  Montana:   1864- 1876. 

HELLES,  cape  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  It 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  1915.  See  World 
War:  1915:  VI.  Turkey;  a,  6. 

HENRY,  Count  of  Nassau  (fl.  i6th  century). 
See  Nassau. 

HENRY,  Patrick. 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  speech. — 
Cause.     See  Virginia:   1775. 

HERRERA,  Fernando  de  (1534-1597),  Spanish 
poet.    See  Spanish  literature:   1500-1600. 

HETAIRA,  Greek  term  for  mistress.  See 
Women's  rights;  B.C.  600-300. 

HINDENBURG,  Paul  von  Benckendorff  und 
von. 

Operations  on  the  eastern  front.  See  World 
War:  1914:  II.  Eastern  front:  c,  1;  1915:  III. 
Eastern   front:    g. 

Report  on  Russian  disintegration.  See  World 
War:  1917:  III.  Russia  and  the  eastern  front;  i,  1. 

Joint  declaration  with  Michaelis,  Ludendorff, 
and  Helferrich  on  negotiations  with  the  papal 
nuncio  in  1917.  See  World  War;  191 7:  XI.  Efforts 
toward  peace;  g,  3,  i. 

HITTITE  SCULPTURE.  See  Sculpture: 
Western  Asia. 

HOKKAIDO.    See  Yezo. 

HOLIDAY,  Naval.    See  Naval  holiday. 

HOLY  LEAGUE:  Russia.  See  Russia:  1881- 
1894. 

HONDURAS:  1922.  Treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  See  Nica- 
ragua; 1922  (August). 

HONDURAS,  British:  1914.— Response  at 
outbreak  of  war. — Troops  sent.  See  World  War: 
1914:  VIII.  Canada,  etc.:  g. 

HONGI  IKA,  Maori  warrior.  See  New  Zea- 
land: 1818-1838. 

"HONOURABLE  UNDERSTANDINGS," 
type  of  industrial  combination  in  Great  Britain. 
See  Trusts:  Great  Britain. 

HONTHEIM,  Johann  Nikolaus  von  (1701- 
1790),  German  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  See 
Papacy:  i 741 -1783. 

HORMIGUEROS,  Engagement  at.  See 
U.S.A.:  1808  (Julv-August;  Porto  Rico). 

HORMISDAS,  pope,  514-523.  See  Papacy: 
461-604. 

HOSPITAL,  Teutonic  knights  of  the.  See 
Teutonic  knights  of  the  hospital. 

HOUGH,  Charles  Merrill  (1858-  ),  Ameri- 
can jurist.     See  Trusts:  United  States:   1909. 

HOUSING:  Sweden:  1907.— Reforms.  See 
Sweden:    1887-1912. 

HOUSTON,  David  Franklin  (1866-  ), 
American  cabinet  officer.  Secretary  of  agriculture, 
1913-1920.    SeeU.  S.A.:  1913  (March). 

HOUSTON,  city  of  Texas,  on  Houston  ship 
canal,  forty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Galveston. 
There  have  been  several  disastrous  fires  in  the  city. 
See  Texas:  1907-1909;  1912-1913;  1914- 

HOWARD,  Charles,  baron  of  Effingham, 
(1536-1624),  English  admiral.     See  Spain;   1596. 

HOWEL  DA,  the  Good(d.  950),  king  of  Wales, 
943-950.    See  Wales:  928. 
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HUGHES,  Charles  Evans. 

On  Four  Power  treaty.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(March-September) . 

Speech  on  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
See  U.S.A.:   IQ23   (August-December). 

HUGO  (died  c.  947),  king  of  Italy,  925-946.  See 
Rome:  Medieval  city:  903-964. 

HUGO  THE  WOLF  (fl.  nth  centur>'),  Norman 
chief  who  served  under  William  the  conqueror.  See 
Wales:  1066-1169. 

HUITZILOPOCHTLI,  Maya  god.  See  My- 
thology: Latin  America. 

HUMAN  LEOPARDS,  native  cannibalistic 
secret  organizations  in  Africa.  See  Sierra  Leoxe: 
1898-1923. 

HUNGARY:   Language.     See  Turanian  races 

AND   LANGUAGES. 

10th  century. — Wars  with  Moravia.  See 
Mora\ia:  ioth-i4th  centuries. 

16th-19th  centuries. — Extent  of  serfdom.  See 
Serfdom:  i 6th- 19th  centuries. 

19th  century.— Struggles  of  Magyars  and 
Slovaks.    See  Slovaks. 

1848. — Pan-Slav  congress  held  at  Prague.  See 
Slavs:    1830-1914. 

1921. — Proclamation  of  peace  with  the  United 
States.    See  U.S.A.:   1921  (October-November). 

See  also  Public  defender:  In  foreign  countries. 

HUNTINGTON  FUND:  Vermont.  See  Ver- 
mont:  1906-1915. 

HUTIER,  Oskar  von. 

Campaigns  on  western  front.  See  World  War: 
1918:  II.  Western  front:  b;  c,  32;  g,  7. 

HYLAN,  John  F.  (1868-  ),  mayor  of  New 
York  City  since  1918.  See  New  York  City:  1918- 
1921. 


IBANG,  Filipino  tribe.  See  Philippine  islands: 
People. 

ICELAND:  1915.— Woman  suffrage  granted. 
See  Suffrage,  Woman:  Iceland. 

See  also  Univtersities  and  colleges:   1348-1922. 

IDAHO,  1863. — Separated  from  Nebraska. 
See  Nebraska:  1854-1867. 

IDE,  Henry  Clay  (1844-1921),  American  public 
official.  Member  of  the  Taft  commission  to  the 
Philippines,  1900;  secretary  of  finance  and  justice, 
1901-1904;  governor-general,  1Q06.  See  Philippine 
islands:  iqoo:  Progress  toward  civil  government. 

IGNATIEV,  Nikolai  Pavlovich,  Count  (1832- 
1908),  Russian  general  and  Diplomat.  Negotiated 
treaty  of  Aigun  with  China,  1858;  participated  in 
the  formulation  of  the  treaties  of  Adrianople  and 
San  Stefano  at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
1877;  minister  of  the  interior,  1881-1882.  See 
Russia:   1881-1894. 

IGORROTES,  or  Igolotes,  head-hunting  tribe 
of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines.  See  Philippine 
i.slands:  People. 

ILLINOIS,  1820-1840.— Rapid  growth.  See 
U.S.A.:  1814-1849. 

1848. — Socialist  settlement  at  Nauvoo.  See 
Socialism:  1840- 1883. 

1857-1892. — Founding  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago.— Re-opening  of  the  university.  Sec  Uni- 
versities and  colleges:    1892. 

1864. — Activities  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.  See  U.S.A.:  1864  (October):  Disloyal 
associations  in  the  north. 

ILLYRICUM,     Prsefect     of.      Sec     Pr.t.torian 

PR.T^lFECTS. 

ILOCANOS,  Filipino  tribe.  Sec  Philippine 
islands:  People. 


IMMELMANN,  German  aviator.  See  World 
War:   1916:  XIII.  War  in  the  air. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION:  Ger- 
many: 18th  century, — Emigration  of  Germans  to 
Pennsylvania.     See  Pennsylv.xnia  Germ.^vns. 

Peru:  1919. — Emigration  encouraged.  See 
Peru:  1919. 

United  States:  1663-1745. — Immigration  to 
American  colonies.    See  U.S.A.:   1663-1745. 

1920. — Law  against  alien  anarchists  passed. 
— Deportation.     See  U.S.A.:  1920  (June). 

Venezuela:  1919. — Alien  law  passed.  See 
Venezuela:  1919. 

IMPRESSIONIST  SCHOOL  OF  PAINT- 
ING.   See  Painting:  Europe  (19th  century). 

INDEPENDENT,  political  party  of  Texas.  See 
Texas:  1824-1835. 

INDEPENDENTS,  political  party  of  Portugal. 
See  Portugal:    1911-1914. 

INDIA:  Land.    See  Orissa. 

1890. — Sikkim  convention  of  China  and  Great 
Britain.     See  Tibet:   1886-1902. 

1908. — Agreement  with  China  restricting  opium 
traffic.     See  Opium  problem:   1908. 

1908. — Trade  regulation  conference  with  China, 
Tibet  and  England.    See  Tibet:   1908. 

1913. — Conference  at  Simla  with  England, 
China  and  Tibet.    See  Tibet:  1910-1914. 

1914. — Ruling  princes  offer  and  give  aid  to 
Great  Britain  at  outbreak  of  war.  See  World 
War:  1914:  VIII.  Canada,  etc.:  b. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1857-1920. 

INDIANS,  American:  Plains  Indians. — Re- 
mains in  Texas.  See  Texas:  Archaeological  re- 
mains. 

Religion.  See  Religion:  Ethnic  and  catholic 
religions. 

1605-1729. — Troubles  with  Spaniards  in  New 
Mexico.    See  New  Mexico:  1605-1729. 

1657-1689. — Attacks  on  Montreal.  See  Mon- 
treal: 1657-1689. 

1680-1689 — Indian  rising  in  New  Mexico. — 
Spanish  conquest.     See  New  Mexico:    1679-1800. 

1774. — Lord  Dunmore's  War.    See  Ohio:  1774. 

1776-1778. — Attacks  on  settlers  in  New  Bruns- 
wick.    See  New  Brunswick:    1758-1785. 

1784-1788. — Incited  by  Spaniards  against 
Americans.     Sec  U.S.A.:    1784-1788. 

1805-1832. — Cession  of  lands  to  the  United 
States  by  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  Sec  Mis- 
sissippi:  1801-1811;   1820-1830. 

1812. — Founding  of  Hamilton  college.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:    181 2. 

See  also  Young  Men's  Christian  Association: 
1869-1875. 

INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
(1920).  See  U.S.A.:  Relations  between  states, 
etc. 

INDUSTRIES  PRESERVATION  ACT 
(1906).  See  Tariff:  1904-1922;  Trusts:  Aus- 
tralia. 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM:  Prus- 
sia.    Sec   Prussia,  Constitution   ok. 

INLAND  WATER  TRANSPORT:  World 
War.  Sec  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  V.  Moving  men  and  material:   e. 

INSURANCE,  War  risk.  See  U.S.A.:  1917 
(May):    Mobilization   of  civilian   forces. 

INTER-ALLIED  CONFERENCE.  Sec  World 
War:   1016:  V.  Balkan  theater:   c,  6,  v. 

INTERIOR,  Department  of  the,  United 
States:  Lease  of  naval  oil  land  reserve.  See 
U.S.A.:    1022-102^    ( Ai)ril-I)eccmber). 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  (1911). 
See  Rome:  Modern  city:   1911-1918. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COM- 
PANY. See  Tkusts:  United  States:  1907:  Chief 
existing  combinations. 

INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE,  Permanent 
Court  of:  Desire  of  President  Harding  that  the 
United  States  participate.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(March-September) . 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW:  Privateers.  See 
Privateers. 

Right  of  resistance.    See  Resistance,  Right  of. 

Right  of  search.    See  Search,  Right  of. 

Naturalization  laws.  See  Naturalization: 
Growth  of  the  ideas  of  citizenship. 

Neutralised  state  defined.  See  Neutralised 
state. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION (1S71).  See  Prison  reform:  International 
conferences:  Cooperation  of  experts. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF:  Armenia.  See 
Turkey:   i8q6  (January-March). 

Russia:  1922. — American  relief. — Jewish  relief. 
See  Russia:  1919-1922;  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association:   1921-1923. 

INVENTIONS:  19th  century.— Sewing  ma- 
chine.—Reaper.    See  U.S.  A.:  1865;  1865-1872. 

Use  of  iron  and  steel  for  armored  ships.  See 
Warships:  1861-1892. 

INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT.  See  New 
York:   1915. 

IOWA:  1842.  —  Territorial  gains  through 
treaties  with  Indians.     See  U.S.A.:   1814-1849. 

1854-1874. — Socialistic  community  at  Amana. 
See  Socialism:  1843 -1874. 

1921. — Adoption  of  modified  short  ballot.  See 
Short  b.\llot:  i 908-1 921. 

IRELAND:  Ancient  monuments. — Ogham  in- 
scriptions.    See  Ogham  inscriptions. 

Early  history  of  Ulster.  See  Ulster:  Legendary 
history. 

1022-1166. — Struggle  of  Irish  high  kings  to 
subdue  Ulster.    See  Ulster:  1022-1166. 

1172. — Map  showing  divisions  of  country.  See 
Ireland:  1691:  Maps. 

1540-1567. — O'Neills  and  O'Donnells.— Rise 
and  fall  of  Shane  O'Neill.  See  Ulster:  1540-1567. 

1591-1592. — Trinity  college  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  See  Universities  and  colleges: 
1591-1917. 

1601-1602. — Spanish  aid  against  England.  See 
Spain:  1596-1602. 

1609-1641.— Results  of  Plantation  of  Ulster. 
See  Ulster:  1609-1641. 

1643. — Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  Eng- 
lish Parliament.  See  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. 

1690. — Map  showing  areas  taken  by  English 
and  Scotch  since  1172.    See  Ireland:  1691:  Maps. 

1714-1730. — Immigration  to  America.  See 
U.S.A.:    1663-1745. 

1908. — Irish  Universities  Act.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:   1591-1917. 

1909. — Statistics  of  agricultural  credit  socie- 
ties.   See  RuR.AL  credit:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1914-1918. — German  propaganda.  Attempts  of 
Germans  to  induce  Irish  prisoners  to  desert 
Allies.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  III.  Press  reports  and  censorship:  d,  1; 
XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:  a. 

1923. — Map  showing  divisions  of  Ireland. — 
Irish  Free  State. — Unionist  Ulster. — Free  State 
Ulster.     See  Ireland:   1691:   Maps. 

See  also  Pale,  English;  Public  health:  Great 
Britain;  Universitles  and  colleges:   1591-1917. 

IRISH  UNIVERSITIES  ACT  (1908).  See 
Universities  and  colleges:  1591-1917. 


ITALIAN  SOMALILAND.  See  Somaliland: 
Italian  Somaliland. 

ITALIAN  SUDAN.  See  Sudan:  Geographic 
description. 

ITALY:  B.C.  387.— Conquests  of  Dionysus. 
See  Syracuse:    B.  C.  3Q4-384. 

1200-1548. — Status  of  slavery. — Slave  trade. 
See  Slavery:   i 200-1548. 

1255-1258. — Battles  of  Genoese  and  Venetians. 
See  Venice:  1256-1258. 

1555. — Alva  in  Rome.  See  Rome:  Modern  city: 
1537-1621. 

1731. — Spanish  acquisition  of  Italian  duchies. 
See  Spain:   i 726-1 731. 

19th  century. — Development  of  navy.  See  War- 
ships:  1870-1905. 

1838-1911. — Interests  in  Tripoli.  See  Tripoli: 
1838-1911. 

1853-1885. — Development  of  railroads.  See 
Railroads:    1834-1908. 

1861-1889. — Development  of  postal  service.  See 
Telegraphs  and  telephones:  1861-1889. 

1871-1907. — Rome  as  capital  of  Italy. — Assassi- 
nation of  Humbert.  See  Rome:  Modem  city: 
1871-1907. 

1878-1903. — Relations  with  papacy.  See  Papacy: 
1878-1903. 

1881-1917. — Telephone  development.  See  Tele- 
graphs ANr>  telephones:  1881-1917. 

1897. — Algol  Agreement  on  tariff  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  See  Tariff:  1897 
(March-July) . 

1905-1908. — Attempts  to  force  financial  reform 
in  Macedonia.     See  Turkey:  1903-1908. 

1908. — Desire  for  territory  in  Balkans. — Hos- 
tility towards  Austria-Hungary.  See  World 
War:  Causes:  Indirect:  n. 

1911-1913. — Capture  and  occupation  of  Rhodes. 
See  Rhodes,  Island  of:   191 1-1913. 

1911-1915. — Development  of  warships.  See 
Warships:    1905-1915. 

1914. — Relations  with  Germany.  See  World 
War:  Diplomatic  background:  71,  v. 

1914  (July). — German  views  on  Italy's  position 
at  outbreak  of  war.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:  12,  b. 

1914  (July  27). — Acceptance  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  proposal  for  mediation.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic  background:   21. 

1914-1918. — War  relief.  See  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association:  1917-1919. 

1917. — Recognition  of  new  Russian  govern- 
ment.   See  Russia:  1917  (March-April). 

1917-1922. — Compulsory  insurance  of  agricul- 
tural labor.  See  Social  insurance:  Details  for 
various  countries:  Italy:   1917-1922. 

1918. — Feeling  against  France.  See  World 
War:  1918:  I.  Political  survey:  a. 

1919. — Universal  suffrage  granted.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:  Italy:   1919-1921. 

1919-1923. — Status  of  army.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:    1919-1923. 

1920. — Woman  suffrage  granted.  See  Suffrage, 
Woman:   Italy. 

1920. — Inter-Allied  Commission  in  Silesia.  See 
Silesia:  1919-1921. 

1920. — Law  for  control  of  prices.  See  Price 
control:   1919-1920. 

1921. — Allied  with  Turkey  against  Greece  and 
Great  Britain.    See  Turkey:  1919-1921. 

1921-1922. — Struggle  of  Socialists  and  Fascisti. 
See  Socialism:    1921-1922. 

1922. — Pacification  of  Tripoli.  See  Tripoli: 
1915-1922. 

1923. — Agreement  as  to  payment  of   cost  of 
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American  army  of  occupation.    See  U.  S.  A.:  1923 

(May). 

1923. — Receives  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  Turkey  as  a  result  of  the  Lausanne  con- 
ference.   See  Turkey:  1923  (July-August). 

See  also  Printing  and  the  press:  1900;  Univer- 
sities AND  colleges:  1361-1921;  War,  Preparation 
for;  Italy;   1793-1914. 

ITALY,  Praefect  of.  See  Pr^torian  pre- 
fects. 

IVANOV,  Vsevolod,  Russian  poet.  See  Rus- 
sian literature:  1917-1923. 


JACKSON,  capital  of  Madison  county,  Tennessee, 
eighty-five  miles  northeast  of  Memphis.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Confederates  under  General  Forrest 
in  1864.     See  U.S.A.:   1864  (April:  Tennessee). 

JACOBS,  Aletta,  Dutch  woman  suffrage 
leader.    See  Suffrage,  Woman:  Netherlands. 

JAMAICA:  1914. — Response  at  outbreak  of 
war. — Troops  sent.  See  World  War:  1914:  VIII. 
Canada,  etc.:  g. 

JAMES  (James  Francis  Edward  Stuart) 
(1688-1766),  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  II  of 
England,  known  as  James  III  to  the  Jacobites,  and 
as  the  Old  Pretender  to  the  Hanoverians.  Took 
part  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715  in  Scotland.  See 
Scotland:  1715. 

JAPAN:  1869. — Tokio  becomes  capital.  See 
ToKio:   1869-1923. 

1870-1905. — Development  of  navy.  See  War- 
ships:   1870-1905. 

1872-1916. — Railway  development.  See  Rail- 
roads:   1872-1916. 

1889. — Eection  law  promulgated.  See  Suffrage, 
Manhood:  Japan. 

1896. — Beginning  of  agricultural  credit.  See 
Rural  credit:  Japan. 

1900. — Suffrage  reforms.  See  Suffrage,  Man- 
hood: Japan. 

1910-1915. — Development  of  warships.  See 
Warships:  1905-1915. 

1916. — Further  railway  development. — Govern- 
ment ownership.    See  Railways:  1872-1916. 

1919-1921. — Smuggling  of  morphia  into  China. 
See  Opium  problem:   1919-1922. 

1919-1923. — Status  of  army.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:   1919-1923. 

1920-1923. — Occupation  of  Russian  Sakhalin. 
See  Sakhalin:  1920-1923. 

1921. — Conference  with  Far  Eastern  Republic. 
See  Siberia:    1920-1922. 

1921 — Use  of  Yap  as  wireless  station  to  be 
shared  with  the  United  States  and  other  powers. 
See  Yap. 

1922. — Evacaution  of  Siberia.  See  Siberia: 
1920-1922. 

1923  (September). — Earthquake,  fire,  and  tidal 
wave  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  See  Tokio:  1923; 
Yokohama. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1871-1913; 
War,  Preparation  for:  i 793-1914. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas. 

On  commission  for  peace  with  England.  See 
U.S.A.:  1782  (September). 

Foreign  affairs  under  his  administration.  See 
U.S.A.:   1 801:   Domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

Effect  of  embargo  policy.  Sec  U.S.A.:  1808: 
Effects  of  the  embargoes. 

Influence  on  University  of  Virginia. — Changes 
in  William  and  Mary  College.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:  1619-1819;  1803-1825. 


JERUSALEM:  B.C.  585.— Taken  by  Baby- 
lonians.   See  Phoenicians:  B.C.  850-538. 

A.D.  70. — Taken  by  Titus.  See  Rome:  Empire: 
70-96. 

JESUITS:  In  the  Philippines.  See  Philippine 
islands:  1900:  Spanish  friars. 

In  Switzerland.     See  Switzerland:  1579-1630. 

JEWS:  B.C.  165-A.D.  33.— Condition  of  the 
people. — Under  Roman  dominion.  See  Pales- 
tine: c.  B.C.  165-c.  A.D.  33. 

B.C.  64. — Roman  conquest  of  Syria.  See  Se- 
LEUCID.5;:  B.C.  64. 

1881-1894. — Persecutions  in  Russia.  See  Rus- 
sia: 1881-1894. 

1914-1922. — Conditions  in  Palestine. — Zionism. 
— Friction  between  Arabs  and  Zionist  leaders. — 
Report  of  investigating  commission.  See  Pales- 
tine: Present-day  inhabitants;  1914-1919;  1921- 
1922. 

See  also  Tithes:  Primitive  conceptions;  Zealots; 
Zoharites. 

JONES,  Griffith  (1683-1761),  Welsh  clergyman 
and  educator.  Aided  in  establishing  circulating 
charity  schools  in  Wales.    See  Wales:  1535-1921. 

JONES  MERCHANT  MARINE  BILL.  See 
U.S.A.:  1920:  Controversy  between  Admiral  Sims 
and  Secretary  Daniels. 

JONESCU,  Take. 

1921-1922. — Becomes  premier  of  Rumania. — 
Failure  of  policy. — Death.  See  Rumania:  1920- 
1921 ;  1922-1923. 

His  personality.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:  71,  ix. 

JUGO-SLAVIA:  People.    See  Slovenes. 

Language.    See  Philology:  22. 

1917. — Formation  of  kingdom.  See  Serbia: 
1914-1918. 

1919. — Gains  in  territory.  See  Paris,  Confer- 
ence of:  Course  of  discussion. 

JULIAN,  Count  (fl.  711),  governor  of  Ceuta, 
and  commander  of  the  Spanish  Goths.  Reputed  to 
have  led  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  See  Spain:  711- 
713. 

JULY  REVOLUTION:  Barcelona.  See  Spain: 
1909. 

JUNGARIA.    See  Zungaria. 

JUNTA,  Holy:  Rebellion.  See  Spain:  1518- 
1522. 

JUPITER  CAPITOLINUS,  Temple  of.  See 
Temples:  Ancient  examples. 


KAMCHATKA,  peninsula  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Siberia,  extending  southward  between  Bering  sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  has  an  area  of  104,260 
square  miles.  The  Russians  first  came  to  Kamchatka 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  founded 
several  settlements  there.     See  Siberia:    1578-1S00. 

KANSAS:  1856. — Disappearance  of  the  Know 
Nothing  party  as  a  political  factor.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1856:  Disappearance  of  Know  Nothings,  etc. 

1914. — Case  against  German  Alliance  Insur- 
ance Company.    See  Supreme  Court:  1914-1916. 

KARLOVICS,  Congress  of  (1921).  Sec  Rus- 
sia: 1Q17-1922. 

KARLSTAD,  Treaty  of.    See  Sweden:  1905. 

KARS,  town  of  Georgian  republic.  Turkey  at- 
tempted to  capture  it  from  Russia  in  1014,  but 
failed.     Sec  World  War:   1Q14.  IV.  Turkev:  1. 

KASSON  TREATIES.  See  Tariff:  1807 
(March-July). 

KAZAN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:  1755-1920. 
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KENTUCKY:  1783-1786.— Early  settlers.  See 
U.S.A.:    iTS^^iySd;   1785-1790. 

1868. — Attitude  toward  Confederates.  See 
U.S.  .■\.:    1805-1808. 

KENYA  COLONY:  1923.— Status  of  Indians. 
See  Race  i'kohi.ems:  1923. 

KIANGO,  Battle  of  (1897).  See  Uganda:  1897- 
1898. 

KIEV:  1832. — University  founded.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:   1 755-1920. 

KIMBERLEY,  John  Wodehouse,  1st  Earl  of 
(1820-1902),  English  statesman.  Colonial  secre- 
tary, 1870-1874,  1880-1882;  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  1894-1895.  The  town  of  Kimberley,  in  the 
diamond  region  of  South  Africa,  was  named  after 
him.    See  South  Africa,  Union  of:   1S84-1894. 

KING-CRANE  COMMISSION  (i9i9).  See 
Syria:   i 908-1 921. 

KING'S  CONFESSION  (1581).    See  Presby- 

TERLAN    churches:     1557-1646. 

KLUCK,  Alexander  von. 

In  command  of  1st  Army  on  the  western  front. 
See  World  War:  1914;  1.  Western  front:  e;  h;  n; 
p,  l;  s;  t. 

KNIAZHNIN,  Yakov  Borisovitch  (1742-1791), 
Russian  dramatist.  See  Russian  literature:  1650- 
1800. 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS:  1914-1918.— Re- 
lief work  in  World  War.  See  World  War:  Mis- 
cellaneous au.\iHary  services:  IX.  War  relief:  d. 

KOMENSKY  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  1348-1922. 

KONOPLEVA,  Lydia,  Russian  Social  Revolu- 
tionist. Tried  for  treason  against  the  Bolshevik 
government  and  pardoned,  1922.  See  Russia:  1922 
(June-August). 

KORRIGAN,  Celtic  mythological  being.  See 
Mythology:  Celtic:  Pre-Roman  period. 

KRASNOSCHEKOV,  Alexander,  Russian  ad- 
ministrator. Aided  in  establishing  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic,  1920.    See  Siberia:  1920-1922. 

KRIZHANITCH,  or  Krizanic,  George  (1617- 
c.  1686),  Russian  writer,  philologist,  and  advocate 
of  Pan-Slavism.     See  Slavs:   1618-1852. 

KRUGERSDORP,  Battle  of.  See  South 
Africa,  Union  of:  1895-1896. 

KU  KLUX  KLAN.  See  White  Camelia, 
Knights  of. 

KURDISTAN:  Language.  See  Turkey:  Lan- 
guage. 

1623. — Regained  by  Turkey.  See  Turkey:  1623- 
1640. 

KUSTENDIL,  Battle  of  (1330).  See  Serbia: 
1341-1356. 

KUTSCHUK-KAINARDJI,  Treaty  of  (1774)- 
See  Asia:  1500-1900;  Russia;  1768-1796;  Turkey: 
1 768- 1 7 74;  i8th  century. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION:  1870-1897.— Swiss 
labor  laws.    See  Switzerl.^nd:  1870-1897. 

1900. — Protection  of  workers  in  Sweden.  See 
Sweden:   1887-1912. 

1900. — Early  Closing  Act  in  New  South  Wales. 
See  New  South  Wales:   i 900-1 901. 

1913. — Factory  laws  in  Switzerland.  See  Swax- 
zerland:  19 13. 

1916. — Keating-Owen  child  labor  bill.  See 
U.S.A.:    1916   (August):    Federal  child  labor  law. 

1920. — Anti-strike  law  in  Texas.  See  Texas: 
1920. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION:  1909.— Fisher- 
men's Protective  Union  of  Newfoundland.  See 
Newfoundland:  1909-1921. 
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1917. — Statement  of  war  aims  in  England.  See 
Woki.D  War:   1917:  XII.  Political  conditions:  c. 

Attitude  toward  peace  movement.  See  Peace 
movement:   Attitude  of  Socialists,  etc. 

LABOR  REMUNERATION:  1630.— Efforts 
at  wage  fixing  in  New  England.  See  Price  con- 
trol:   1630. 

1800-1824.— Views  of  Robert  Owen.  See  So- 
cialism:  1800-1824. 

1911-1914. — Workmen's  compensation  in  Wash- 
ington.— Minimum  wage.  See  Washington:  1911- 
ig.'o. 

1920. — Scale  of  wages  of  various  professions. 
— Comparisons.     Sec  U.S.A.:    1919-1920. 

1921. — Minimum  wage  law  in  Oregon.  See 
Oregon:    1921-1923. 

1923. — Minimum  wage  law  for  women  declated 
unconstitutional  in  the  United  States.  See  Su- 
preme Court:   102^. 

LABOR  STRIKES  AND  BOYCOTTS:  1892. 
— Strike  of  railway  switchmen  in  Buffalo.  See 
New  York:   1891-1893. 

1906. — Gold  miners'  strike  in  Nevada.  See 
Nevada:  1906. 

1918. — General  strike  throughout  Switzerland. 
See  Switzerland:  1915-1919. 

1920. — Anti-strike  law  in  Texas.  See  Texas: 
1920. 

1921-1922. — Case  of  Truax  vs.  Corrigan  in 
Arizona.    See  Supreme  Court:  1921-1922. 

1921-1922. — Strike  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in 
North  Carolina.    See  North  Carolina:  1921-1922. 

LACKAWANA  TREATY  (iSSi).  See  Samoa: 
1879-1889. 

LAMACHUS  (c.  465-414  B.C.),  Athenian  naval 
commander.  Took  part  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
414  B.C.    See  Syracuse:  B.C.  415-413. 

Lancaster,  town,  including  several  villages 
in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Worcester.  The  Indians  laid  waste  the 
town  and  massacred  its  inhabitants  in  1676.  See 
New  England:   1676-1678. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  revolutionary  society 
'in  Russia.     See  Ritssia:   1825-1879. 

LAND  BANKS,  Joint  Stock.  See  Rural 
credit:  United  States:   Joint  stock  land  banks. 

LAND  CREDIT  SYSTEM:  United  States. 
See  U.S.A.:   1819. 

LAND  LEGISLATION:  Poland.  See  Poland: 
1919-1921. 

Rumania.    See  Rumania:  19x8-1920. 

LAND  ORDINANCE  (1785).  See  U.S.A.: 
1785-1700. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  (1917).  See  Rural  credit:  Canada: 
British  Columbia. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  SCHEME,  Soldiers. 
See  Western  Australia:   1920. 

LAND  TAX:  Ancient.  See  Taxation:  Growth 
from  earliest  times. 

LANE,  William,  Australian  journalist.  At- 
tempted to  found  a  sociaHstic  colony  in  Paraguay, 
1890.     See  Paraguay:   1890. 

LANGDON,  John  (1741-1819),  American  states- 
man. Member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1775; 
president  of  New  Hampshire,  1788;  president  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  1789-1794;  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  1805-1809;  1810-1812.  See  New 
Hampshire:  1783-1816. 

LAODICE  (d.  246  B.C.),  wife  of  Antiochus 
Theos.  Took  possession  of  the  government  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  247  B.C.  See  Seleucid^: 
B.C.  281-224. 

LA  PAZ,  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Chuquiapu  river.    It  was 
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founded  in  1548  by  the  Spaniards. 
1548. 

LA  PLATA  RIO.    See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

LATIN  AMERICA:  1493-1542.— Slavery.— 
Reforms  of  Las  Casas.    See  Slavery:  1493-1542. 

1835-1912. — Railroad  development.  See  Rail- 
roads: 183S-1873;  1872-1912. 

1890. — Commercial  treaties  with  the  United 
States.    See  Tariff:  1890. 

1912-1922. — Pan-American  railway  project. 
Railroads:   1912-1922. 

1915. — Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. 

1917. — Peru   declares   war  on   Germany. 
Peru:  1917. 

1919-1923.— Interests  of  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  .\.:   1919-1923. 

1923. — Tariff  system.    See  Tariff:   1820-1923. 

1923. — Fifth  Pan-American  conference  at  San- 
tiago, Chile.  See  Pan-American  Congresses: 
Fifth. 

See  also  President:  Comparative;  Rural" credit: 
Paraguay;  Uruguay;  Universities  and  colleges: 
1914-1922. 

LATITUDINARIANISM:  Error  shown  by 
Pius  IX.    See  Papacy:   1864. 

LATIUM,   Chief  town   of.     See  Tusculum. 

LAUDINE,  or  CAROLINE,  STATUTES. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:    12 58-1921. 

LAUSANNE,  Second  conference  of.  See  Tur- 
key: 1923  (July-August). 

LEAGUE,  Holy:  Spain.    See  Spain:  1518-1522. 

LEAGUE,  Non-Partisan.  See  Non-Partisan 
league. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS:  Opposition  of 
Senator  Lodge.    See  U.S.A.:  1918  (December). 

Criticisms  of  the  league  in  United  States  Sen- 
ate.   See  U.S.A.:  1919  (September-November). 

As  an  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1920.    See  U.S.A.:   1920  (May-November). 

Question  of  Yap. — Relations  with  United 
States.    SeeU.  S.  A.:  1921  (April-September). 

Control  over  German  colonies.  See  Paris, 
Conference  of:  Colonies  and  mandates. 

Approval  of  mandate  for  Palestine,  the  Coun- 
cil.    See  Palestine:   1921-1922. 

Work  to  suppress  white  slave  trade.  See 
WiriTE  SLAVE  trade:  Work  of  League  of  Nations. 

Effort  to  solve  problem  of  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs.    See  Opium  problem:  1921-1923. 

Attitude  of  United  States  toward  the  league. 
See  U.S.A.:   1923  (January). 

Venezuela  joins  the  league.  See  Venezuela: 
1920-1923. 

LEAGUES    OF    RESISTANCE 
tan:  1922-1924. 

LEBANON   MASSACRE   (i860) 
1860-1864. 

LEDERER,  John  (fl.  1670),  German  explorer 
of  the  Alleghany  region  of  West  Virginia,  1670.  See 
West  Virginia:  1670-1727. 

LEE,  Robert  Edward. 

In  command  of  expedition  against  John 
Brown.     See  U.S.A.:   1859. 

Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  South.  Sec 
U.S.A.:  1861  (.April):  The  South  at  the  opening 
of  the  war. 

At  Seven  Pines.  See  U.S.A.:  1862  (May:  Vir- 
ginia):  Peninsula  campaign:   Fair  Oaks. 

General  attitude  toward  the  North  after  the 
war.    SceU.  S.  .A.:   1865  (July-December). 

Made  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  uni- 
versity.    SccU.  S.  A.:   1865-1868. 

Views  on  prison  conditions.  Sec  Prisons  and 
PRISON-PENS,  Confederate. 
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LEEDS,  University  of. 

colleges:   1877-1917. 

LEGAL  TRUST.  See  Trusts:  United  States: 
Industrial  combinations. 

LEICESTER,  municipal  county,  parhamentary 
borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Leicestershire, 
England,  on  the  river  Soar,  ninety-nine  miles  north- 
west of  London.  The  town  is  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Ratae,  and  had  a  population  of 
234,190  in  1921.     See  Rat.e. 

LEITH,  municipal  and  pohce  burgh  and  seaport 
in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  Scotland,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Edinburgh  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
The  town  was  sacked  by  the  British  in  1544.  See 
Scotland:    1544-1548. 

LEMBERG,  University  of.  See  Unwersities 
AND  colleges:   1348-1922. 

LENINGRAD,  Bolshevik  name  for  Petrograd 
since  death  of  Lenin. 

LEON,  Surrender  of  (1912).  See  Nicaragua: 
1912. 

LESBOS:  1462.— Taken  by  Turks.  See  Tur- 
key: 1451-1481. 

1500. — Occupied  by  Venetians.  See  Turkey: 
1498-1502. 

1923. — Yielded  to  Greece.  See  Turkey:  1923 
(July-August). 

LEXOW,  Clarence  (1852-1910),  American  legis- 
lator. Chairman  of  the  committee  which  investi- 
gated the  police  department  of  New  York  City, 
1894.  See  New  York:  1894-1897;  New  York 
City:   1894-1895. 

LIBER  CENSUUM  (1192).  See  Papacy:  8th- 
i6th  centuries. 

LIBERIA:  1911.— Treaty  with  Sierra  Leone. 
See  Sierra  Leone:  1898-192^. 

LIBERTY  BOYS.    See  New  York:  1775. 

LIE,  Jonas  Lauritz  Edemil  (1833-1908),  Nor- 
wegian novelist.  See  Scandinavian  literature: 
1857-1910. 

LifiGE  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universities  and 
colleges:  1425-1922. 

LILLE:  1918. — Reoccupied  by  the  French.  See 
World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  q,  2. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL.  See  Washington, 
D.C.:  1913- 

LINGAYEN,  gulf  of  the  China  sea  indenting  the 
west  coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands.  The  fleet 
of  the  Chinese  corsair  Limahong  was  destroyed  here 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1574.    See  Philippine  islands: 

1574- 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE.  See  Printing  and 
the  press:   1871-1900. 

LIQUOR  PROBLEM:  United  States:  1874.— 
Organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  See  Woman's 
Ciiristl^n  Teisiperance  Union. 

1922. — Effect  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the  states, 
etc. 

LISBON:  1668.— Treaty  with  Spain  recogniz- 
ing independence  of  Portugal.  Sec  Portugal: 
1637-1668. 

1755. — Great  earthquake.  See  Portugal:  1656- 
1777- 

LITHUANIA:  1701.— Part  seized  by  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden.    Sec  Sweden:  1701-1707. 

1812. — Invaded  by  Napoleon.  See  Russia:  1812 
(June-Scptcmbcr) . 

1919. — Declared  an  independent  state  by  Paris 
conference.  Sec  Paris,  Conference  of:  Course 
of  discussion. 

Sec  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1348-1922. 

LIVERPOOL,  University  of.  Sec  Universi- 
ties and  colleges:  1877-1017. 

LOISY,    Alfred    Firmin    (1857-        ),    French 
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Catholic  theologian.  One  of  the  iniators  of  the 
Modernist  move  nent  in  the  Catholic  Church;  ex- 
communicated, iQoS.    See  Papacy:   1Q03-1Q10. 

LONDON,  Meyer  (1871-  ),  American  legis- 
lator of  Russian  birth.  Active  in  Socialist  and  labor 
movements;  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1915-1919;    1921-1923.     See  Socialism;    1919-1920. 

LONDON,  Tower  of.     See  Tower  of  Londok. 

LONDON,    University    of.     See    Universities 

AM)  colleges:    iS28-I9:!2- 

LORD'S  SUPPER.    See  Sacraments. 

LOTTERIES:  1890.— Act  suppressing  lottery 
traffic.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the 
states,  etc. 

LOUISIANA:  1779-1781.— Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish claims  to  Mississippi  valley. — Activities  of 
Galvez.    SeeU.  S.A.:   1778-1781. 

1800. — Cession  from  Spain  to  France  by  treaty 
of  San  Ildefonso.     See  U.S.A.:    1800-1803. 

1803. — Question  as  to  inclusion  of  Oregon. 
See  Oregon:  1790-1805. 

1860. — Secession  from  Union. — Occupation  of 
Federal  arsenals  by  Secessionists.  See  U.S.A.: 
i860  (November-December)  ;  1860-1861  (Decem- 
ber-February). 

1868.— Readmitted  to  Union.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1867- 
1868. 

1876. — Fraud  in  presidential  election.  See 
U.S.A.:   1876-1877. 

See  also  Sunday  observance:  United  States. 

LOULE,  Duke  of  (1801-1875),  Portuguese 
statesman.  Prime  minister,  1857-1859,  1862-1865. 
See  Portugal:  1861-1889. 

LOURENgO  MARQUES,  Proposed  treaty  of. 
See   Portugal:    1861-1889. 

LOU  VAIN  LIBRARY.  —  Reconstruction.  — 
Gifts. — See  Belgium:  1919:  Reconstruction;  Li- 
braries:  Modern:    Belgium. 

LOUVAIN  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:  1425-1922. 

LOWDEN,  Frank  Orren  (1861-  ),  governor 
of  Illinois,  1917-1921.  See  U.S.A.:  1920  (May- 
November)  . 

LOYAL  LEAGUE.    See  U.S.A.:  1866-1871. 

LUBIANO,  Congress  of.    See  Slavs:  1913. 

LUDENDORFF,  Erich  von. 

Report  of  battle  of  Picardy.  See  World  War: 
1918:  II.  Western  front:  c,  32. 

Plans  for  battle  of  Lys.  See  World  War: 
1918:  II.  Western  front,  d,  2. 

Plans  for  drive  on  Paris.  See  World  War: 
1918:  II.  Western  front:  g,  8,  i;  k. 

Opinion  on  effect  of  Bulgarian  armistice.  See 
World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  y. 

Urges  peace.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  West- 
ern front:  y,  1. 

Joint  declaration  with  Hindenburg,  Michaelis, 
and  Helfferich  on  negotiations  with  papal  nuncio 
in  1917.  See  World  War:  1917:  XI.  Efforts  to- 
ward peace:  g,  3,  i. 

LUSITANIA  CASE.  See  U.S.A.:  1915  (May- 
September)  ;  World  War:  1915:  XI.  Politics  and 
diplomacy:   c. 

LUXEMBURG:  1919.— Discussion  at  Paris 
conference.  See  Paris,  Conference  of:  Course 
of  discussion. 

LUZAN,  Claramunt  de  Suelves  y  Gurrea, 
Ignacio  (1702-1754),  Spanish  poet  and  critic.  See 
Spanish  literature:  i8th  century. 

LUZZATTO,  Moses  Hayim  (1707-1747),  He- 
brew dramatist  and  mystic.  See  Semitic  litera- 
ture: Hebrew  literature:   Renaissance  in  Italy. 

LYDIA:  Ancient  capital.    See  Sardis. 

LYNCHING:  1918.— Laws  against  lynching 
in  Texas.    See  Texas:  1918. 
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McCORMICK  BUDGET  BILL.  See  U.S.A.: 
1921  (.April-December). 

MACDONALD,  John  Sandfield  (1812-1872), 
Canadian  statesman.  Member  of  Canadian  legis- 
lative assembly,  1841-1851;  speaker  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  1852-1854;  premier,  1862-1864; 
premier  of  Ontario,  1867-1871.  See  Ontario:  1867. 
MACEDONIA:  B.C.  330.— Destruction  of  Per- 
sepolis.     See  Persepolis:   B.C.  330. 

B.  C.  330-167. — Rule  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Asia 
Minor.    See  Syria:  B.C.  332-167. 

1908. — Relations  with  Turkey.  See  Turkey: 
1908. 

1916-1917. — Deportations  of  citizens  by  Bul- 
garians. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:   X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:   d,  6. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY:  Montreal.  See  Uni- 
versities  and  colleges:   1790-1920. 

McGOVERN,  William  M.,  English  scientist. 
Made  an  expedition  into  Tibet.  See  Tibet:  1922- 
1923. 

MACHADO,  Bernardino  (1851-  ),  Portu- 
guese statesman.  Premier,  1915-1917;  president  of 
council,  1921.  See  Portugal:  1911-1914;  1914- 
1918;  1915-1920. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  George  (1636-1691),  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  author  and  politician.  See  Scotland: 
1681-1689. 

McLOUGHLIN,  John  (1784-1857),  Canadian 
explorer  and  fur  trader.    See  Oregon:  1749-1859. 

MACTAN,  island  in  the  Philippine  group.  Ma- 
gellan made  a  treaty  here  with  the  king  and  was 
later  killed.    See  Philippine  isl.^^nds:   152 i. 

MADRAS,  University  of.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:  1857-1920. 

MAELGWYN  GWYNEDD  (d.  550),  prince  of 
North  Wales.    See  Wales:  B.C.  55-A.D.  683. 

MAELIUS,  Spurius  (d.  439  B.C.),  Roman  phil- 
anthropist.    See  Rome:  Republic:  B.C.  445-400. 

MAHA  MONGKUT.  See  Phra  Paramendr 
Maha  Mongkut. 

MAHIWA,  Battle  of.  See  World  War:  1917: 
VII.  African  campaign:  a. 

MAIL  SERVICE,  Railway.  See  Railroads: 
1862-1911. 

MAINE:  1686-1689. — Under  governorship  of 
Andros.    SeeU.  S.  A.:  1686-1689. 

1862. — State  university  founded.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  i9th-2oth  centuries:  American 
university  development. 

MAISTRE,  Paul  Andr€  Marie  (1858-  ), 
French  general.  Commanded  the  21st  Corps  in 
1914  of  World  War  and  the  6th  and  loth  Army 
in  1917.  See  World  War:  1917:  II.  Western  front: 
f,  3. 

MAITLAND,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Lethington 
(1496-1586),  Scottish  lawyer,  Lord  of  session  and 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  1561;  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  1562-1567.     See  Scotland:   1561-1568. 

MAJUBA  HILL,  northwest  point  of  Natal, 
South  Africa.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1900. 
See  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1900  (May-June). 

MALAY  STATES,  Federated.  See  Straits 
Settlements. 

MALCOLM,  Sir  John  (1769-1833),  British  co- 
lonial administrator.    See  Persia:  1799-1817. 

MANCHESTER,  University  of.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  1877-1917. 

MANDAMUS,  Writ  of.  See  Philadelphia: 
1921. 

MANGIN,  Charles  Marie  Emmanuel. 

Operations  in  Chateau-Thierry  region.  See 
World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front:  g,  8,  ii;  g,  15. 
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At  the  battle  of  Amiens.  See  World  War:  1918: 
II.  Western  front:  j,  3. 

MANILA,  University  of.  See  Universities  and 
colleges:    1857-1922. 

MANITOBA:  1917.— Farm  Loans  Act.— Rural 
Credits  Act.  See  Rural  credit:  Canada:  Manitoba. 

1923 — Workmen's  compensation  law.  See  So- 
cial insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Canada. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1790- 1920. 

MARCO  POLO.— His  travels.  See  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo. 

MARGUS,  Battle  of  (285).  See  Rome:  Em- 
pire:  192-284. 

MARIA  DA  FONTE,  War  of  (1846).  See 
Portugal:   1824-1889. 

MARINE,  Merchant.     See  Merchant  marine. 

MAROZIA,  (fl.  loth  century),  Roman  woman 
important  in  the  political  life  of  her  time.  See 
Rome:  Medieval  citv:   903-964. 

MARQUE  ANDREPRISAL,  Letters  of.  See 
War  powers  of  the  United  States:  Power  to 
grant  letters,  etc. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS:  Swe- 
den.    See  Sweden:  1919-1923. 

MARSA,  Convention  of  (1883).  See  Tunis: 
1881-1898. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD:  1664.— Claimed  by 
British.    See  New  York:  1664. 

MARTYRS,  Era  of.  See  Rome:  Republic:  193- 
284. 

MARWITZ,  George  von  der. 

Operations  on  the  western  front.  See  World 
War:  1914:  I.  Western  front:  p,  4;  1917:  II.  West- 
ern front:  g;  1918:  II.  Western  front:  b;  c,  32. 

MARYLAND:  Colonial  government.  See 
U.S.A.:   1624-1776. 

1744. — Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations.  See  Vir- 
ginia: 1744. 

1770. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend  duties.  See 
U.S.A.:  1770. 

1868. — Attitude  toward  Confederates.  See 
U.S.A.:  186S-1868. 

MASARYK  UNIVERSITY.  See  Universities 
AND  colleges:  1348-1022. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  1630.— Early  settlement. 
See  U.  S.  A.:   1607-1752. 

1684-1776. — Colonial  government.  See  U.S.A.: 
1624-1776. 

1749. — Boundary  settlement  with  New  York.  See 
Vermont:   1749-1774. 

1776. — Decision  for  independence.  See  U.  S.  A.: 
1776  (June):  Resolutions  for  independence. 

1787. — Framing  of  Federal  constitution.  See 
U.S.A.:  1787. 

1793. — Williams  college  founded.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:  1793. 

1809-1810.— Extent  of  shipping.  See  U.S.A.: 
1809-1810. 

1814. — Attitude  toward  embargo  of  1813.  See 
U.S.A.:  1814:  Embargo  and  its  effects. 

1918. — Rural  recreation  started.  See  Recre- 
ation: 191S-1921. 

See  also  Sunday  observance:  United  States. 

MATERNITY  BENEFITS.  See  Social  in- 
surance. 

MATERNITY  BILL  (1921).  See  U.S.A. 
1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

MATOS  REVOLUTION  (1902).  See  Vene- 
zuela: 1902-1904. 

MAUNOURY,  Michel  Joseph. 

Campaign  against  the  German  crown  prince. 
Sec  World  War:   1914:   I.  Western  front:  n. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  s. 
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MAYAKOVSKY,  Vladimir  (1894-  ).  Rus- 
sian poet.    See  Russian  literature:  1917-1923. 

MAYER,  French  officer.  See  World  War:  19x5: 
VIII.  Africa:  c,  2;   c,  3. 

MEASSEFIM  PERIOD.  See  Semitic  litera- 
ture: Hebrew  literature:  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

MECCA:  1517.- Conquest  by  Sultan  Selim. 
See  Turkey:   1481-1520. 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  Army  and  navy: 
United  States.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  VIII.  War  medals:  b;  e. 

MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION,  Board 
of.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the 
states,  etc. 

MEDINA:  1517.— Conquest  by  Sultan  Selim. 
See  Turkey:   1481-1520. 

MELBOURNE,  University  of.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  1850-1922. 

MELILA,  Battle  of  (1921).  See  Morocco: 
1921-1923. 

MELLON,  Andrew  William. 

Plan  for  tax  reduction.  See  U.S.A.:  1921 
(April-December) . 

Reduction  of  public  debt. — Efforts  to  reduce 
income  tax.     SeeU.  S.A.:   1922   (May-December). 

Report  on  funding  of  British  war  debt.  See 
U.S.A.:  1922-1923   (December-July). 

Tax  reduction  scheme.  SeeU.  S.  A.:  1923  (Au- 
gust-December). 

MEMMINGER,  Christopher  Gustavus  (1803- 
1888),  American  political  leader.  Confederate  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  1860-1864.  See  U.S.A.: 
1861-1862. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE:  InternationaL 
See  Trusts:  International:  Transatlantic  shipping 
companies. 

United  States.  See  U.S.A.:  1865-1894;  1891- 
1914;  1914-1920;  1921  (July-December);  1922- 
1923   (June-February). 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  See  U.S.A.: 
1914-1Q20;  1920  (June-September). 

MEREZHKOVSKY,  Dmitry  Sergeyevitch 
(1865-  ),  Russian  author.  See  Russian  litera- 
ture: 1883-1905. 

MESOPOTAMIA:  297.— Yielded  to  Rome. 
See  Rome:  Empire:  2S4-305. 

1915. — British  interest.    See  Turkey:  1915. 

MEXICAN  PARTY:  Texas.  See  Texas:  1824- 
1835. 

MEXICO:  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  Ta- 
rascans ;   Totoxacos ;   Zapotecs. 

1690. — Interest  in  Texas. — Founding  of  mis- 
sion.   See  Texas:  1690-1806. 

1882-1886. — Agreement  with  Texas  as  to  cross- 
ing of  border.    See  Texas:  1870-1896. 

1896. — Agreement  with  United  States  as  to 
crossing  Texas  border  in  pursuing  Apache  Kid. 
See  Texas:   1870-1896. 

1913-1914. — England  and  United  States  agree 
regarding  policy  toward  Mexico. — Non-recog- 
nition of  Huerta.    SeeU.  S.  A.:  1013-1014. 

1914. — Relations  with  United  States. — Removal 
and  replacement  of  arms  embargo  by  United 
States.     SeeU.  S.  A.:  1914. 

1917. — Relations  with  Germany. — Zimmerman 
note. — German  propaganda.  Sec  World  War: 
1917:  VIII.  United  States  and  the  war:  b. 

1923. — Tariff  policy.     See  Tariff:    1820- 1023. 

1923. — Relations  with  United  States. — Obregon 
recognized.    SeeU.  S.  A.:  1923  (May-August). 

Sec  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1914-1Q22; 
Public  defender:   In  foreign  countries. 

MICHIGAN:  1705.— Origin  of  direct  pri- 
maries. See  Primaries  in  the  United  States: 
Origin. 
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1918. — Newberry  case.  See  Supreme  court: 
1921. 

MILAN:  Capital  of  emperor  Maximian.  See 
Rome:  Empire:  2S4-30';. 

MILD  RESERVATIONISTS.  See  U.S.A.: 
191Q  (July-September):  President  Wilson  endeavors, 
etc. 

MILE  ACT  (1662).    See  Scotland:   1660-1666. 
MILITARY     INTELLIGENCE     DEPART- 
MENT.    See  WoKi.i)  W.ak:   Miscellaneous  auxilian,' 
services:  II.  Kspionage:  a,  4. 

MILITARY     ORGANIZATION:     Primitive. 
See  W.-\K,  Pkkp.xr.ation  fok:   Primitive  warfare. 
Ancient:  Byzantine  empire.    See  Var.angians. 
Greece.    See  War,  Preparatu)n  for:  Primitive 

warfare;   Sparta:   Military  organization. 
Macedonia.    See  Somatopiivlax  ;  Phalanx. 
Rome.      See    Rome:    Ancient    kingdom:    B.C. 
753-510;  Velites;  War,  Preparation  for: 
Rome. 
Medieval:  Franks.    See  War,  Preparation  for: 
France:  Merovingian  period. 
Italy.     See  War,  Preparation  for:   Italy. 
Modern:   Denmark,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Italy, 
Russia,   etc.      See   War,   Preparation   for:    1793- 
1914. 

France. — After  Revolution. — After  Franco- 
German  War.  See  War,  Preparation 
for:  1703-1Q14;  1872. 
England. — Reorganization  after  Boer  War. 
See  War,  Prepar.ation  for:  1907-1909: 
British  army  reorganization. 
Germany. — Prussian  system  of  Scharnhorst. 

See  War,  Preparation  for:    i 703-1914. 
Japan.    See  War,  Preparation  for:  i 793-1914. 
Persia.     See  World  War:    1915:   VII.   Persia 

and  Germany. 
United  States. — World  War. — Student  army 
training    corps. — General    Staff. — Draft 
Act.    See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary   services:    VI.    Military    and    naval 
equipment:    b,  2;   h,  2,  i;   U.S.A.:    1917 
(May):     Military    unpreparedness;    War, 
Preparation  for:  1793-1914. 
Post-war  armies.     See  War,  Preparation  for: 
1919-1923. 

See  also  War,  Preparation  for:  Mobilization; 
i6th-i8th  centuries. 

MILLSPAUGH,  Arthur  Chester  (1883-  ), 
American  administrator  of  finances  in  Persia.  See 
Persia:    1911-1923. 

MINES,  Submarine:  In  World  War.  See 
World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval  operations:  i;  1915: 
IX.  Naval  operations:  a,  3;  191 7:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: d;  Warships:   1914-1918. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER:  1805.— Explored  to 
source  by  Pike.  See  U.S.A.:  1804-1805:  Expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY:  1779-1781.— Span- 
ish claim  and  campaign  to  control  the  river. 
See  U.S.A.:   1778-1 781. 

1783.— Ceded  to  United  States  by  Treaty  of 
Paris.     SeeU.  S.A.:   1783   (September). 

MISSOURI:  1818.— Rapid  growth.  See 
U.S..\.:  1814-1849. 

1862. — Capture  of  New  Madrid  by  Foote.  See 
U.  S..^.:  1862  (March-April:  On  the  Mississippi) . 

1868. — Attitude  toward  Confederates.  See 
U.S.A.:    186S-1868. 

MOEWE,  German  raider.  See  World  War: 
igi6:   IX.  Naval  operations:   c. 

MOLINOS  DEL  REY,  Battle  of.  See  Spain: 
1808-1809    (December-March). 

MOLTKE,  Helmuth  Johannes  Ludwig,  Count 
von. 


Desires  for  war  with  France. — Plan  of  Ger- 
man campaign.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic 
background:  35;  Preparation  for  war:  b;  1918: 
II.  Western  frunt:   g,   12. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING:  Russia:  1923.— 
Inflation  of  the  ruble.    See  Russia:   1923. 

Spain:  1782. — Bank  of  San  Carlos.  See  Spain: 
175Q-1788. 

United  States:  1783. — Financial  condition  after 
revolution.     See  U.S.A.:    1783-1787. 

1814. — Financial    condition   after   war.     See 

U.S.A.:    1014:    Economic  state,  etc. 
1815-1833. — Illegal    banks. — Worthless    cur- 
rency in  Virginia.     See  Virginia:    1815- 
1833. 
1819.— Panic.     See  U.S.A.:    i8ig. 
1837. — Introduction  of  sub-treasury  system. 

See  U.S.A.:   1837. 
1873.— Panic.     See  U.S.A.:   1873. 
1884. — Financial    crisis.     See   U.S.A.:    1884: 

Financial  disasters. 
1893.— Panic.     See  U.S.A.:   1893. 
1920-1922. — Decline     in     foreign     exchange 
rates. — A    creditor   nation. — Amount    of 
debt.    See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Economic  situa- 
tion. 
1922. — Work   of   Federal  trade   board.     See 
U.S.A.:     1922:     Relations     between     the 
states,   etc. 
See  also  Rural  credit. 

MONGOLS:    1720.— Expelled  from  Tibet  by 
Chinese.    See  Tibet:   1660-1875. 
See  also   Tatars. 
MONROE,  James. 

His  opposition  to  Armstrong.  See  U.S.A.: 
1813. 

Negotiations  for  Louisiana  Purchase.  See 
U.  S..\.:    1803:    Louisiana  Purchase. 

Envoy  to  Spain.     See  U.S.A.:   1800-1803. 
MONTDIDIER-NOYON,     Battle     of.       See 
World  War:   igi8:   II.  Western  front:  g. 

MONTGOMERY,  Treaty  of  (1246).  See 
Wales:   1200-12  77. 

MOONEY,  Thomas  J.,  American  labor  leader. 
.'Vrrested  and  imprisoned  for  alleged  complicity  in 
throwing  a  bomb  during  the  preparedness  parade 
in  San  Francisco,  1916.  See  U.S.A.:  1916  (July): 
Preparedness  parade. 

MOROCCO:  1906.— Algeciras  Act.  See  Tan- 
gier: 1906. 

1922. — War  against  Spain.  See  Spain:  1922- 
IQ23. 

MORTGAGE  BANK:  Sweden.  See  Rural 
credit:  Sweden. 

MOSCOW:  1755.— University  founded.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:   1755-1920. 

1922. — Disarmament  conference.  See  Russia: 
1922    (November-December). 

MOSLEM  EDUCATION.  See  Education: 
Medieval:  gth-isth  centuries:  Saracen  and  Moorish 
learning;  Europe:  Middle  Ages:  Saracenic  civiliza- 
tion;  Universities  and  colleges:  Moslem. 

MOUNTAIN  RULE,  Vermont.  See  Vermont: 
Mountain  rule. 

MOUNTED  POLICE.  See  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  police. 

MTESA,  Uganda  king.     See  Uganda. 
MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITIES.    See  Univer- 
sities and  colleges:  19th- 20th  centuries:  American 
university  development. 

MURAVIEV,    Nikolai    Nikolaievitch     (1768- 
1840),  Russian   explorer.     See  Siberia:    1578-1890. 
MUSCAT,   one  of   the  names   for  the   state  of 
southeastern  Arabia  also  called  Oman.    See  Zanzi- 
bar: 1503-1856. 
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MUSTAFA  KEMAL: 

Proclamation  of  Law  of  Fundamental  Or- 
ganization.   See  Turkey:  iq2i   (January). 

Calls  economic  congress  at  Smyrna.  See  Tur- 
key:   1923   (February). 

President  of  republic  of  Turkey.  See  Turkey: 
1923   (October). 

N 

NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COM- 
PANY.    See  Trusts:   United  States:   1912-1919. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  Council  of,  United 
States:  Origin.  See  War  powers  of  the  United 
States:  Power  to  wage  war. 

Aid  in  war.  See  U.S.A.:  1917  (May):  Mobil- 
ization of  civilian  forces. 

Woman's  committee.  See  Woman's  Committee 
OF  THE  Council  of  National  Defense. 

NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 
See  Rural  credit:  United  States:  National  Farm 
Loan  Association. 

NATIONAL  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE.  See 
U.S.A.:   1888-1892. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  FUND  ACT  (1907). 
See  U.S.  A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  United  States:  Train- 
ing for  World  War.  See  U.S.A.:  1917  (May): 
Military  unpreparedness. 

NATIONAL  PACT,  Turkish.  See  Turkey: 
1920   (April). 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL:  Aid  in 
war  work.  See  U.S.A.:  1917  (May):  Mobiliza- 
tion of  civilian  forces. 

Investigations.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Economic 
situation. 

NATIONALISM,  Rise  of,  in  the  United 
States.    See  U.S.A.:   1815-1820. 

NATURALIZATION: 

Rome.    See  Roman  citizenship. 

Germany.     See  World  War:   Causes:   Indirect: 

g.  1. 

United  States. — Laws  relating  to  alien  women. 
See  U.S.A.:   1922   (January-September). 

Supreme  Court  decision  against  naturaliza- 
tion of  Asiatics.  See  U.S.A.:  1922  (No- 
vember) . 

NATURALIZATION  ACT.  See  U.S.A.: 
i7Q8. 

NAVAL  OIL  LAND  RESERVE,  Lease  of. 
See  U.S.A.:   1922-1923   (April-December). 

NAVAL  SCRAPPING  ACT.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922   (January-September). 

NAVARRE:  1035.— Break-up  of  Sancho's 
kingdom.    See  Spain:  1035-1258. 

NAVY,  United  States:  Provided  and  main- 
tained by  Congress.  See  War  powers  of  the 
United  States:  Power  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy ;  Power  to  make  rules  for  government  of  army 
and  navy. 

Increase  in  naval  equipment.  See  U.  S.  A.  1802- 
1803. 

Condition  at  outbreak  of  Civil  War.  See 
U.S.A.:   1861. 

Medals.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxil- 
iary services:  VIII.  War  medals:   e. 

NAVY  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  See 
U.S.A.:   192 1   (April-December). 

NAVY  CROSS.  See  World  War:  Miscella- 
neous auxiliary  services:  VIII.  War  medals:   e. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  United  States:  Reg- 
ulations on  right  of  asylum.  See  Asylum,  Right 
or:  Immunity  from  arrest,  etc. 

1920. — Control  of  naval  oil  reserves.  See 
U.S.  A.:   1920  (June). 


1922-1923. — Question  of  oil  leases.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922-1923   (April-December). 

NAZIM  PASHA  (d.  1913),  Turkish  general. 
Commander  during  the  Balkan  War.  See  Turkey: 
1912-1913. 

NEAR  EAST  CONFERENCE  (1922-1923). 
See  Turkey:    1922-1923;    1923    (July-August). 

NEBRASKA:  1921.— Adoption  of  modified 
short  ballot.     See  Short  ballot:   1908-1921. 

NEGROES:  Migrations.  See  Race  problems: 
1922-1923. 

Slavery:  England  and  Spain. — Emancipation 
in  British  colonies.  See  Slavery:  1698-1776; 
1834-1838. 

France. — Its  regulation  and  abolition.     See 

Sla\t;ry:  1685 -1848. 
United      States.  —  Anti-slavery      sentiment 
among  Quakers.    See  Slavery:  1688-1780. 

Suffrage. — Practical  disfranchisement  in  Vir- 
ginia.   See  Virginia:   1901-1906. 

Work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  southern  states.  See 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  1867-1890; 
Post-war  activities:   1919-1923. 

NEMETES,  Teutonic  tribe.    See  Vangiones. 

NETHERLANDS:  1519.— Election  of  Charles 
V  to  imperial  throne.     See  Spain:   1518-1522. 

1853. — Slavery  abolished  in  Dutch  East  Indies. 
See  Slavery':   1858-1863. 

1870-1901.— Tariff  policy.  See  Tariff:  1870- 
1901. 

1887-1902. — Development  of  telephone. — Con- 
cessions to  private  companies.  See  Telegraphs 
AND  telephones:    1 887- 1 902. 

1890-1908.  —  Development  of  railroads.  See 
Railroads:   1834-1908. 

1897. — Argol  Agreement  on  tariff  with  the 
United  States.    See  Tariff:  1897  (March-July). 

1905-1915. — Condition  of  navy.  See  Warships: 
1905;  1905-1915. 

1914  (July-August). — Neutrality  guaranteed  by 
Germany. — Offer  by  France,  England  and  Russia 
to  defend  neutrality.  See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:  34;  60. 

1917. — Universal  suffrage  granted.  See  Suf- 
frage, Manhood:  Netherlands:  1848-1921;  Suf- 
frage, Woman:  Netherlands. 

1921. — Invited  to  Washington  conference.  See 
U.S.A.:  1921  (July-August):  Conference  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

See  also  Public  defender:  In  foreign  countries; 
Rural  credit:  Netherlands;  Social  insurance: 
Details  for  various  countries:, Holland:  1903-1913; 
West  Indies:  Dutch  possessions;  Universities  and 
colleges:  1425-1922. 

NEUTRAL  RIGHTS.    SeeU.  S.  A.:  1804-1809. 
NEUTRALITY:     Sweden.  —  During     World 
War.    See  Sweden:    1914-1917;  1914-1918. 

Switzerland.  —  During  World  War.  See 
Switzerland:   1914-1918. 

NEVADA:  1920. — Agreement  with  six  other 
states  concerning  Colorado  river.  See  U.  S.-'V.: 
1922:    Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

NEVELSKOY  (fl.  1849-1S53),  Russian  explorer 
of  Siberia.     Sec  Siberia:    157S-1890. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK:'  1782-1784.— Influx  of 
loyalists  from  American  colonies.  Sec  Tories: 
Of   the  /Xmerican   revolution. 

1912-1918. — Acts  to  encourage  agriculture.  See 
Rural  credit:  Canada:   New  Brunswick. 

1919-1923. — Social  insurance  legislation.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Canada. 

NEW  ENGLAND:  1621.— Thanksgiving  Day 
inaugurated  at  Plymouth.  See  Thankscimno 
Day. 
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1724. — First  English  settlement  in  Vermont. 
See  Vermont:  160Q-1724. 

1814.— Effect  of  embargo  of  1813.  See  U.S.A.: 
1814:  Embargo  and  its  effect. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  1819.— Dartmouth  col- 
lege case.    See  Supreme  Court:  i78q-i835. 

NEW  JERSEY:  1770.— Founding  of  Rutgers 
College.    See  Universities  .\nd  coi.leoes:    1770. 

See  also  Sund.av  observ.\nce:  United  States. 

NEW  MEXICO:  1850.— Question  of  admis- 
sion to  Union.    See  U.S.  .■\.:   1850  (March). 

1920. — Agreement  with  six  other  states  con- 
cerning Colorado  river.  See  U.S..\.:  1922:  Re- 
lations between  the  states,  etc. 

NEW  ORLEANS:  1802.— Importance  as  trade 
center.    See  U.S.A.:   1800- 1803. 

See  also  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association: 
1874-1QOS. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  1900-1901.— Social 
insurance  legislation.  See  Social  insurance:  De- 
tails for  various  countries:  Australia. 

1902. — Suffrage  granted  to  women.  See  Sur- 
FRAGE,  Woman:   .Australia. 

NEW  YORK:  1786. —  Acts  showing  ineffi- 
ciency of  Congress.    See  U.S.A.:   1783-1787. 

1843-1854. — Socialistic  community  near  Buf- 
falo.   See  Socialism:  1843-1874. 

1854. — Riots  of  Know-Nothings  and  Catholic 
Irish.     See  U.S.A.:    1854-1855. 

1920. — Expulsion  of  Socialists  from  state  leg- 
islature.— Reelection.     See  Socialism:    1919-1920. 

1923.  —  Repeal  of  Mullan-Gage  Act.  See 
U.S.A.:   1922:   Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

NEW  YORIi  CENTRAL  RAILROAD.  See 
R.AiLROADS,  Electric:   Interurban  electric  railways. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  1914.— Response  at  out- 
break of  war. — Troops  sent.  See  World  War: 
1914:   VIII.  Canada,  etc.:   d. 

1915. — Part  in  operations  at  Gallipoli.  See 
World  War:  1915:  VI.  Turkey:  a,  4,  v;  a,  4,  xiii; 
a,  4,  xxii;  a,  4,  xxix;  a,  4,  xxxii. 

1921. — Law  to  counteract  dumping  passed.  See 
Tariff:    1904-1922. 

1921. — Government  of  Western  Samoa  under 
New  Zealand.    See  Samoa:  1921-1922. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  University  of.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:    1 850- 1 92 2. 

NEWBERRY  CASE  (1921).  See  Supreme 
Court:  1921. 

NEWBOLD,  William  Romaine  (1865-  ), 
American  philologist.  See  Science:  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance:  Roger  Bacon. 

NEWFOUNDLAND:  1782.— Question  of  fish- 
ing rights.   See  U.S.A.:   1782   (September). 

1914. — Troops  sent  at  outbreak  of  war.  See 
World  War:  1914:  VIII.  Canada,  etc.:  f. 

1921. — Law  to  counteract  dumping  passed. 
See  T.ariff:   1904-1922. 

NEXO,  Martin  Anderson  (1869-  ),  Danish 
novelist.    See  Scandinavian  liter.\ture:  1888-1920. 

NICHOLAS  I  (1844-1921),  king  of  Mon- 
tenegro, 1910-1918.  Proclaimed  ruler,  i860;  de- 
posed, 1918.  See  Montenegro:  1839-1868,  to  1910; 
1915-1916  (October-January);  1918-1921;  World 
War:  1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:  e. 

NIG.  FUNG  HO  VS.  WHITE.  See  Supreme 
Court:   1921-1922. 

NITTA  YOSHIDA  (1301-1338),  Japanese  gen- 
eral. Led  the  attack  on  Kamakura,  1333.  See 
Japan:   1199-1333. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND,  strip  of  territory  in  eastern 
Texas.    See  Texas:   1799-1821. 

NOAILLES,  Louis  Antoine,  Cardinal  de 
(1651-1729),  archbishop  of  Paris,  1695-1729.  See 
Port  Royal  and  the  Janssenists:  1702-1715. 
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NOBILI,  Robert  de  (fl.  1606),  Jesuit  missionary 
among  the  Brahmans.    See  Jesuits:   1542-1649. 

NON-IMPORTATION  ACT  (1806).  See 
U.S.A.:    1804-1809;   1814:   Embargo  and  its  effect. 

NORMANS:  10th-13th  centuries.— Breaking 
up  of  the  Norse  island  empire.  Sec  Sodor  and 
Man,  Bishopric  of. 

See  also  Thing. 

NORTH  SEA:  1916.— Naval  operations.  See 
World  War:   1916:  IX.  Naval  operations:  a. 

NORWAY:  1844-1854.  —  Concessions  from 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden.    See  Sweden:  1844-1858. 

1905. — Condition  of  the  navy.     See  Warships: 

1905- 

1907. — Suffrage  granted  to  women.  See  Suf- 
frage, Woman:  Norway. 

1907. — Treaty  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  Russia  guaranteeing  her  integrity. 
See  Proctectorates  and  spheres  of  influence: 
Guaranteed  states. 

1914  (August). — England,  France  and  Russia 
offer  to  defend  neutrality.  See  World  War: 
Diplomatic   background:    60. 

1916  (December). — Reply  to  President  Wil- 
son's note  urging  peace.  See  World  War:  1916: 
XI.  Peace  proposals:  b,  1. 

NOTHINGS.    See  Thing. 

NOVA  SCOTIA:  1783.  — Fishing  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  United  States  by  treaty.  See 
U.S.A.:  1783  (September). 

1912-1919. — Acts  to  encourage  agriculture.  See 
Rural  credit:   Canada:   Nova  Scotia. 

1919-1923. — Social  insurance  legislation.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Canada. 

NUMIDIA:  B.C.  49.— Aid  to  Pompeians 
against  Rome.    See  Utica:  Curio's  defeat. 


OBOTRITES,  Slavic  tribe  of  Germany.  See 
Saxony:   1178-1183. 

OHIO:  1783-1786.— Early  exploration  and  set- 
tlement.   See  U.S.A.:  1783-1786. 

1826. — Western  Reserve  University  chartered. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:   1826-192 2. 

1832. — Founding  of  Oberlin  college.  See  Uni- 
versities AND  colleges:   1832. 

1864.— Activities  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.  See  U.S.A.:  i86'4  (October):  Disloyal  as- 
sociations in  the  North. 

OHIO,  University  of.  See  Universities  and 
colleges:  1916;  i9th-2oth  centuries:  American  uni- 
versity development. 

OIL  CONCESSIONS.  See  Trusts:  Inter- 
national: Struggle  for  oil  concessions;  U.S.A.: 
1923  (January). 

OIL  CONTROVERSY.  See  U.S.A.:  1921 
(.'\pril-September)  ;  (May) :  Acceptance  of  invita- 
tion. 

OIL  FIELDS,  Texas.— Development.  See 
Texas:  1901-1919. 

Mexico. — United  States  interests.  See  U.  S.  .\.: 
1923  (May-.^ugust). 

OIL  LAND  RESERVES,  Naval:  Transferred 
to  Navy  Department.    See  U.S.A.:  1920  (June). 

Lease.  See  U.S.  A.:  1922-1923  (April-December). 

OIL  LEASING  ACT  (1920).  See  U.S.A.: 
1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

OIL  POLICY:  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  See  U.S.A.:  1920  (November):  Note  to 
Great   Britain. 

OKLAHOMA:  1896-1923.— Boundary  settle- 
ments with  Texas.    See  Texas:  1896-1923. 
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OLD  AGE  INSURANCE.  See  Social  insur- 
ance: Reasons  for  its  growth;  Details  for  various 
countries:  Australia;  Austria:  19x7-1923;  Belgium: 
1920-1923;  Denmark:  1922;  France:  1922;  Russia: 
1866-1912. 

ONTARIO:  Capital.    See  Toronto. 

1919-1923. — Social  insurance  legislation.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Canada. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE:  1900.— Invasion  by 
British.  See  South  Africa,  Union  of:  1900 
(Januarv-February)  ;   (March-May). 

ORDER  OF  POOR  CATHOLICS.  See 
Waldenses. 

ORDINATION.    See  Sacraments. 

OREGON:  1811-1846.— Early  history.  See 
Washington:  181  i- 1846. 

1845-1846. — Settlement  of  boundary  question. 
See  U.S.A.:  1845-1846. 

1847. — Slavery  in  Oregon  an  issue  in  Congress. 
See  U.S.A.:   1847-1848. 

1853. — Washington  made  a  separate  territory. 
See  Washington:  1848-1853. 

1876. — Fraud  in  presidential  election.  See 
U.S.A.:    1876-1877. 

ORKHAN  (1279-1359),  Turkish  sultan,  1326- 
1359-  Organized  the  Janissaries.  See  Turkey: 
1326-1359;  Military  organization:  42. 

ORMONDE,  James  Butler,  2nd  Duke  of  (1665- 
174s),  Irish  statesman  and  soldier.  Leader  of  Eng- 
lish expedition  against  Cadiz,  1702.   See  Spain:  1702. 

ORPHANS,  Insurance  of.  See  Soci.al  insur- 
ance: Insurance  of  widows  and  orphans. 

OTAVI,  Armistice  of.  See  South  Africa, 
Union  of:  1915. 

OWEN  GWYNEDD  (d.  1169),  ruler  of  Wales, 
1137-1169.  See  Wales:  1066-1169. 


PACIFIC  OCEAN:  Early  discovery  of  Tas- 
mania.   See  Tasmania. 

Tonga  islands.    See  Tonga,  or  Friendly,  islands. 

Society  islands. — Tahiti.    See  Tahiti. 

1914. — Operations  of  Japanese  navy. — Exploits 
of  the  Emden.  See  World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval 
operations:  g,  4;  h. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  CO.  VS.  OREGON  (1912).  See 
Supreme  Court:  1888-1913- 

PAKENHAM,  Sir  Richard  (1797-1868),  British 
diplomat.  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  1845. 
See  U.S.  A.:    1845-1846. 

PALACE,  School  of  the.  See  School  of  the 
Palace,  Charlemagne's. 

PALAFOX  Y  MELZI,  Jos6  de,  Duke  of  Sara- 
gossa  ( 1 780-1847),  Spanish  general.  Distinguished 
himself  by  his  heroic  defense  of  Saragossa,  1808. 
See  Spain:  1808  (May-September);  (September- 
December)  ;  1808-1809  (December-March). 

PALESTINE:  1904.— Separation  from  vilayet 
of  Syria.    See  Syria:  1876-1909- 

PALMERS  SHIPBUILDING  AND  IRON 
COMPANY.  See  Trusts:  Great  Britain:  Devel- 
opment. 

PANAMA  CANAL:  1922.— Importance  in 
shipping. — Cheapness  of  rates.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922-1923    (June-February). 

PANAMA  CANAL  ACT  (1912).  See  U.S.A.: 
1891-1914. 

PAPACY:  1402-1451.— Wars  with  Turkey.  See 
Turkey:  1402-1451. 

1512. — Captivity  of  Prince  Jem  under  Alex- 
ander VI.    Sec  Turkey:  1481-1520. 


1846-1878.— Changes  made  by  Pius  IX.— Vati- 
can Council. — Ultramontanism  upheld.  See 
Ultramontane. 

PARIS:  1855.— Conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  See 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association:   1854-1881. 

PARIS,  Conference  of:  France  at  the  peace 
conference.   See  France:  1919  (January-October). 

Treatment  of  Rumania.  See  Rumania:  1919: 
Rumania's  treatment  at  Paris. 

Turkish  delegation.  See  Turkey:  1919  (April- 
May). 

See  also  Freedom  of  the  seas:  1914-1918. 

PARTHIANS:  Expelled  from  Syria.  See 
Syria:  B.C.  57-27. 

PASSENGER  CASES  (1849).  See  Supreme 
Court:   1835-1864. 

PASVAN  OGLU  (d.  1807),  pasha  of  Vidin.  Led 
a  rebellion  of  Janissaries  against  the  Turks  in  1801. 
See  Serbia:  1804-1817. 

PAUL  VS.  VIRGINIA  (1869).  See  Supreme 
Court:  1869-1890. 

PEACE  MOVEMENT:  1915.— Henry  Ford's 
"Peace  Ship."  See  U.S.A.:  1915  (December): 
Henry  Ford's  Peace  Ship. 

1917. — Peace  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  See  U.S.A.:  1917  (April):  Reaction  of 
America. 

PEASANTS'  BANK  OF  AUSTRIA.  See 
Rural  credit:  Austria. 

PENITENTS,  White.     See  White  Penitents. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  1744.— Treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations.    See  Virginia:  1744- 

1805-1815. — Settlement  of  Harmony  Society. 
See  Socialism:  1805-1874. 

1862. — Entered  by  Confederates.  See  U.S.A.: 
1862   (October-December:  Virginia). 

1889. — Johnstown  flood.  See  U.S.A.:  1889-1890. 

PENSION    ACT    (1890).     See   U.S.A.:    1888- 

1893- 

PENSION  BILL,  Bursum.  See  U.S.A.:  1923 
(January-March) . 

PEOPLE'S  RELIEF  COMMITTEE.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  IX. 
War  relief:  f. 

PERIODIC  LAW.  See  Science:  Modern:  20th 
century:  Physics. 

PERSIA:  B.C.  558.— Siege  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus. 
See  Sardis. 

B.C.  549. — Susa  as  capital.    See  Susa. 

1073-1902.— Under  the  Seljuk  Turks.  See 
Turkey:    1073-1092. 

1878 — Gains  through  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano.    See  Turkey:  1878. 

1923.— Struggles  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  other  American  and  British  oil  in- 
terests for  concessions.  See  Trusts:  Inter- 
national: Struggle  for  oil  concessions;  U.S.A.:  1923 
(January). 

PERTH:  1296.— Occupied  by  British.  See 
Scotland:  1290-1305. 

1332. — Occupied  by  Edward  Balliol.  See  Scot- 
land: 13 32 -1333. 

PETROGRAD: 

1819. — University  founded.  See  Universities 
and  colleges:   i 755-1920. 

1909.  —  Women's  congress.  See  Suffrage, 
Woman:   Russia. 

1917. — Inter-Allied  Conference.  See  World 
War:   1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  6,  v. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1808.— Era  of  prosperity. 
See  U.S.A.:    1808:   Kffccts  of  the  embargoes. 

1813. — Non-consumption  associations.  Sec 
U.S.A.:   1814:  F>mbargo  and  its  effect. 

See  also  Young  Men's  Hebrew  AssociAnoN: 
1874-1905. 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  R.  R. 
VS.  PENNSYLVANIA  (1873).  See  Supremk 
Court:   iSoq-iSqo. 

PHILIPPINES:  Universities.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:   1857.1022. 

PHILOLOGY:  Scandinavian  languages.  See 
Sweden' :  Lannuagc. 

Turkish  languages.     See  Turkey:  Languases. 

Walloon  language.    Sec  Walloons. 

PHOENICIA:     Importance     of     Sidon.       See 

SiDON. 

Early  settlements  in  Sicily.  See  Sicily:  Early 
inhabitants. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY:  Recent 
experiments. — Enzymes.  Sec  Science:  Modern: 
20th  century:  Some  recent  advances  in  science. 

PIALI  PASHA  (d.  1575),  Turkish  admiral.  De- 
feated the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Jerba,  1560. 
See  Turkey:   1520-1566. 

PICKERING,  John  (1737-1805),  American 
jurist.  Impeached  and  removed  from  office,  1803. 
See  U.S.A.:  1804-1805:  Impeachment  and  trial, 
etc. 

PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE.    See  York:  1536. 

PISANO,  Niccola  (c.  1206-1278),  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect.  See  Sculpture:  Early 
Renaissance. 

POLAND:  1914-1915:  Devastation  by  Ger- 
mans. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  XI.  Devastation:  e. 

1918. — Relief  work. — Grey  Samaritans.  See 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association:  1918. 

1919-1923. — Status  of  army.  See  War,  Prepara- 
tion for:   1919-1923. 

1920. — Acquisition  of  part  of  Teschen. — Con- 
trol of  part  of  Zips.    See  Teschen;  Zips. 

1921. — Recognition  of  independence  of  Ukraine. 
See  Ukraine;   1917-1921. 

1922. — Commercial  treaty  with  Germany  re- 
garding Silesia.     See  Silesia:    1922. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1348-1922. 

POOL.  See  Trusts:  United  States:  Industrial 
combinations. 

POOR  CATHOLICS,  Order  of.  See  Wal- 
denses. 

PORTO  RICO:  1912.— Telephone  concessions 
from  government.  See  Telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones: 1912. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:    1857-1922. 

PORTUGAL:  1815.— At  Congress  of  Vienna. 
See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1897. — Argol  Agreement  on  tariff  with  the 
United  States.    See  Tariff:  1897  (March-July). 

1918. — Military  operations  in  German  East 
Africa.  See  World  War:  1918:  VII.  East  African 
theater:  a. 

1921. — Invited  to  Washington  conference.  See 
U.S.A.:  1921  (July-August):  Conference  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1526-1922. 

POURPARLOUR,  early  name  for  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  See  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

POWYS,  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  eastern 
Wales.    See  Wales:  Ancient  divisions. 

PREPAREDNESS  CAMPAIGN.  See  U.S.  A.: 
1916-19:7:  Campaign  for  preparedness. 

PRESBYTERIANISM:  Scotland.  See  Scot- 
land: 1843. 

PRESIDENT:  Venezuela.  See  Venezuela: 
1914. 

PREVESA,  Battle  of  (1538).  See  Turkey: 
1520-1566. 

PRIESTHOOD:  Power  of  Lamas  of  Tibet. 
See  Tibet:  Name. 


Support.    See  Tithes:  Primitive  conceptions. 

PRISON  REFORM:  1849-1868.— Transporta- 
tion of  convicts  from  England  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia.    See  Western  Australia:   ibib-iHjo. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  INFORMATION 
BUREAU,  England.  See  World  War:  Miscel- 
laneous auxiliary  services:  Xlll.  Prisoners  and 
prisons:  b. 

PROLOCUTOR,  early  name  for  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  See  Speaker  of  the 
House   of  Commons. 

PROTECTION  OF  WORKERS  ACT  (1889). 
See  Sweden:  1887-1912. 

PROVINCIAL  MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCE 
ACTS.  See  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various 
countries:  Canada. 

PRUSSIA:  Geographical  features.  See  World 
War:   1915:   HI.  Eastern  front:   a,  7. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  LEASING  ACT.  See 
U.S.A.:   1920  (November):  Note  to  Great  Britain. 

PUBLIC  MEALS.    See  Syssitia. 

PUNIC  WARS:  First.  See  Syracuse:  B.C. 
397-396. 

PUNJAB,  University  of.  See  Universities  and 
colleges:  1857-1920. 


QUARANTINE  ACT  (1898).  See  U.S.A.: 
1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

QUARQAR,  Battle  of  (854  B.C.).  See  Syria: 
B.C.  854-701. 

QUEBEC:  1852.— Founding  of  Laval  Uni- 
versity. See  Universities  and  colleges:  1790- 
1920. 

1919-1923. — Social  insurance  legislation.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Canada. 

QUEENS  COLLEGE  UNIVERSITY.  See 
Universities  and  colleges:  1790-1920. 

QUEENSLAND:  1905.— Suffrage  granted  to 
women.    See  Suffrage,  Woman:  Australia. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1850-1922. 


RABBLING  OF  THE  CURATES,  eviction 
of  Catholic  bishops  in  Scotland,  1688.  See  Scot- 
land: 1688-1690. 

RACE  PROBLEMS:  1910.— Race  riot  at  Slo- 
cum,  Texas,  against  negroes.    See  Texas:  1910. 

1921. — Antagonism  to  Japanese  and  Mexicans 
in  Texas.    See  Texas:  1921. 

1922. — Supreme  Court  decision  against  nat- 
uralization of  Asiatics.  See  U.S.A.:  1922 
(November). 

RAID  OF  RUTHVEN.    See  Scotland:   1582. 

RAILROADS:  1879-1880.— Competition  with 
Tidewater  Pipe-Line  Company.  See  Trusts: 
United  States:  Standard  oil  company. 

1912, — Supreme  Court  decision  dissolving 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  merger.  See 
Trusts:   United  States:   1912-1914. 

1914. — New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railway  relinquishes  control  of  Boston  and 
Maine  railway.  See  Trusts:  United  States:  1912- 
1914. 

1914-1918. — German  organization  of  railroads 
for  the  World  War. — Transportation  facilities. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
V.  Moving  men  and  material:  c,  3. 

1920. — Supreme  Court  decision  severing  inter- 
locking directorates  of  Lehigh  Valley  Railway 
and  combines.  See  Trusts:  United  States:  1915- 
1920:  Recent  anti-trust  decisions. 
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RAINBOW  DIVISION.  See  World  War: 
1918:  II.  Western  front:  g,  8,  ii;  g,  8,  iii. 

RECONSTRUCTION  ACT,  Third  (1867). 
See  U.S.A.:  1867-1868. 

RED  CROSS:  1914-1918.— Work  of  women  in 
Germany.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  IX.  War  relief. 

REFUGEES.— World  War.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary   services:   XI.   Devastation: 

S- 

REICHENBACH,  Treaty  of  (1813).  See 
Vienna,  Congress  of. 

REINEY,  Battle  of  (1918).  See  World  War: 
1918:  V.  Balkan  theater:  b. 

RELIEF  CHURCH.    See  Scotland:  1843. 

REPRISAL,  Letters  of  marque  and.  See 
War  powers  of  the  United  States:  Power  to 
grant  letters,  etc. 

RESISTANCE,  Leagues  of.  See  Yucatan: 
1922-1924. 

REVAL:  1908.— Meeting  of  Tsar  and  King 
Edward  of  England.  See  World  War:  Causes: 
Indirect:   n. 

REVENUE  ACT.  See  U.S.A.:  1921  (April- 
December)  . 

REVOLUTION  OF  1889.  See  Venezuela: 
1869-1892. 

REWA,  British  hospital  ship.  It  was  sunk  by 
German  submarines,  Jan.  4,  1918.  See  World 
War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged 
atrocities,  etc.:  e. 

RHODES,  Island  of:  1923.— Given  to  Turkey 
by  treaty  of  Lausanne.  See  Turkey:  1923  (July- 
August). 

RHUDDLAN,  Statute  of  (1284).  See  Wales: 
1282-1284. 

RHUDDLAN,  Treaty  of  (1277).  See  Wales: 
1200-1277. 

RIDGEFIELD,  Battle  of  (1777).  See  U.S.A.: 
1777  (July-October). 

RIED,  Treaty  of  (1813).  See  Vienna,  Con- 
gress OF. 

RIGA,  Gulf  of,  arm  of  the  Baltic  sea,  west 
of  Livonia.  In  191 5  it  was  the  scene  of  naval 
operations.  See  World  War:  1915:  IX.  Naval 
operations:  c,  1. 

ROAD  ACT,  Federal  aid.  See  U.S.A.:  1916 
(July):  Federal  Aid  Road  Act. 

ROBERT  COLLEGE.  See  Universities  and 
colleges:  1863-1918. 

ROBINSON,  Joseph  Taylor  (1872-  ), 
American  senator.  Elected  governor  of  Arkansas, 
1913  but  resigned  the  same  year;  United  States 
senator  since  1913.  See  U.S.A.:  1923  (March- 
September). 

ROEUX,  town  of  northern  France,  about  five 
miles  east  of  Arras.  It  was  a  scene  of  fighting  in 
1917.  See  World  War:  1917:  II.  Western  front: 
c,  12;  c,  15. 

ROMAN  TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD.  See 
Temple  of  concord  at  Rome. 

ROMAN  TRIUMPH  AND  OVATION.  See 
Triumph  and  Ovation. 

ROME:  Ancient  dwellings.  See  Tuscan  villas. 

B.C.  169. — Voconian  law.    See  Voconian  law. 

B.C.  57-27.— Rule  of  Syria.  See  Syria:  B.C. 
57-27- 

B.C.  56. — Caesar's  campaign  against  the  Veneti. 
See  Veneti  of  Western  Gaul. 

B.C.  49.— Defeat  of  Curio  at  Utica.  See  Utica: 
Curio's  defeat. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1361-1921; 
War,  Preparation  for:  Rome;  Theater. 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY.  See  Trusts:  Inter- 
national:  Rubber  industry. 


RUMANIA:  Races.    See  Vlakhs. 

1883. — Attached  to  Central  powers.  See  World 
War:  Causes:  Indirect:  c. 

1915. — Negotiations  with  Allies. — Promised 
Transylvania. — Treaty. — Joins  Allies.  See  World 
War:  191 6:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  4,  i. 

1916. — Alleged  betrayal  by  the  Russians.  See 
World  War:  191 7:  V.  Balkan  theater:  d. 

1916. — Wilson's  note  requesting  peace  terms. 
See  World  War:  1916:  XI.  Peace  proposals:  b. 

1918. — Reason  for  armistice.  See  World  War: 
1918:  XI.  End  of  the  war:  a,  12. 

RUSSIA:  18th  century.— Relations  with  Tur- 
key.   See  Turkey:  i8th  century. 

1764-1795. — Rule  of  Catherine  in  the  Ukraine. 
— Oppression.    See  Ukraine:  172 2-1 795. 

1780.— Heads  armed  neutrality.  See  U.S.A.: 
1778-1782. 

19th  century — Rivalry  with  Turkey.  See  Tur- 
key: 1821-1840. 

19th  century. — Development  of  navy.  See  War- 
ships: 1870-1905. 

1813. — Treaty  of  Reichenbach  with  Austria 
and  Germany.    See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1813.— Treaty  of  Toeplitz  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.    See  Vienna,  Congress  of. 

1813. — Offer  to  arbitrate  in  War  of  1812  be- 
tween United  States  and  England.  See  U.S.A.: 
1813   (March-May). 

1820.— ^Represented  at  Congress  of  Verona.  See 
Verona,  Congress  of. 

I82i6. — Gains  part  of  Norwegian  Finnmark. 
See  Sweden:  1818-1844. 

1848. — Repression  of  universities  and  students. 
See  Universities  and  colleges:  1755-1920. 

1871-1881. — Occupation  of  part  of  Zungaria. — 
Yielded  to  China.    See  Zungaria. 

1891. — Trans-Siberian  railroad  started.  See 
Trans-Siberian  railway. 

1892. — Military  convention  with  France.  See 
World  War:  Causes:  Indirect:  f. 

1903. — Workmen's  Compensation  Act  passed. 
See  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  coun- 
tries: Russia:  1866-1912. 

1911. — Political  and  financial  activities  in  the 
Balkans.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 8. 

1911. — Disturbances  in  universities. — Repres- 
sion.   See  Universities  AND  colleges:  1755-1920. 

1912. — Maternity  benefits  law  passed.  See 
Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Russia:  1866-1912. 

1913. — Unfriendly  feeling  towards  Germany. 
See  World  War:   Diplomatic  background:  71,  x. 

1914.— Effect  of  the  Balkan  Wars.— Relations 
with  Serbia.  See  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground: 8. 

1914. — Naval  power  at  outbreak  of  World 
War.  See  World  War:  1914:  IX.  Naval  opera- 
tions: a. 

1914. — Opposition  to  Austrian  loan  to  Serbia. 
See  World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  8. 

1914  (July  29). — General  mobilization.  Sec 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  78. 

1914-1916. — Alleged  atrocities  in  Turkey.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X. 
Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:   c,  4. 

1914-1918. — War  relief.  Treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  War.  See  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation: 191 7- 191 9;  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:  d. 

1915. — Relations  with  Bulgaria. — Sazonov's 
letters.  Sec  World  War:  Diplomatic  back- 
ground:  8. 

1915. — Desires   control  of  Constantinople  and 
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other  Turkish  territory  after  war. — Great  Britain 
and  France  agree  to  these  demands.  See  Tur- 
key: 1915;  World  War:  1014:  III.  Balkans: 
a,  2. 

1916. — Alleged  betrayal  of  Rumania.  See 
Would  Wak:   iqiy:   V.  Balkan  theater:   d. 

1916. — Entente  treaty  with  Rumania.  See 
World  War:  1016:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  4,  i. 

1916. — Wilson's  note  requesting  peace  terms. 
See  WoHLD  War:  1016:  XI.  Peace  proposals:  b. 

1916. — Revolt  of  Turkestan.  See  Turkestan: 
1Q16. 

1917. — Control  of  Russian  and  Siberian  rail- 
ways by  American  engineers.  See  Trans- 
Siberian  RAILWAY. 

1917  (December). — Armistice  with  Central 
Powers.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  I.  Armistices:  b. 

1918. — Attempt  to  prevent  Czech  army  from 
leaving  Russia.  See  World  W.\r:  1918:  III.  Rus- 
sia: a,  1. 

1918  (January). — Peace  negotiations  with  Cen- 
tral Powers.  See  World  War:  1918:  X.  State- 
ment of  war  aims:  a,  1. 

1918-1920. — Status  of  universities  under  the 
Bolsheviki.    See  Universities  and  colleges:  175S- 

IQ20. 

1918-1922. — Workmen's  insurance  legislation. 
See  Social  insurance:  Details  for  various  countries: 
Russia:  1Q18-1Q22. 

1920. — Struggles  with  the  Ukraine.  See 
Ukraine:   iq2o. 

1921-1922. — Economic  status. — Effect  of  com- 
munism. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  XII.  Reconstruction:  e. 

1922. — Ukraine  becomes  one  of  the  states  of 
greater  Russia.     See  Ukraine:    1921-1923. 

See  also  Universities  and  colleges:  1755-1920; 
Warships:   1905-1915. 

RUTHENIA:  1795.— Taken  by  Austria.  See 
Ukraine:  1722-1795. 


SAGE,  Henry  Williams  (1814-1897),  American 
philanthropist.  Became  president  of  board  of 
trustees  of  Cornell  University,  1874.  See  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges:  1862-1886. 

ST.  JULIEN,  town  in  northern  France,  in  the 
region  of  the  Lys.  It  was  a  scene  of  fighting  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  See  World  War:  1917:  II. 
Western  front:  d,  17;  d,  18. 

ST.  PETER,  Collegiate  church  of.  See  West- 
minster Abbey. 

SAINTE-CLAIRE  DEVILLE,  Henri  Etienne 
(1818-1S81),  French  chemist.  See  Inventions: 
19th  centurv:  Industry. 

SAKHAROV,  Russian  general.  See  World  War: 
1916:  III.  Eastern  front:  a,  1. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  1920.— Democratic  con- 
vention.    See  U.S.A.:   1920   (May-November). 

See  also  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association: 
1874-1905. 

SAN  JUAN  CAPE,  Engagement  at.  See 
U.S.A.:   1898   (July-August:  Porto  Rico). 

SANDERS,  Liman  von.  See  Liman  von 
Sanders,  Otto. 

SARIKAMISH,  town  in  Transcaucasia.  In  1914 
Turkey  attempted  to  take  it  from  Russia.  See 
World  War:   19 14:  IV.  Turkey:  1. 

SARRAIL,  Maurice  Paul  Emmanuel. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  n;  p,  7. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  See  World  War: 
1914:  I.  Western  front:  s. 


Operations  in  the  Vardar  region.  See  World 
War:  1915:  V.  Balkans:  c,  3,  iii. 

S.  A.  T.  C.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  V'l.  Military  and  naval  equip- 
ment: b,  2,  i. 

SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT:  1686-1691.— 
Waldenses  expatriated  by  Victor  Amadeus. — 
Return  under  Arnaud.  See  Waldenses:  1685- 
1691. 

SAXONS:  Conquest  of  Wales.  See  Wales: 
B.C.  55-A.D.  683. 

SCOTLAND:  1586-1603.— Grants  of  Ulster  to 
Scots.    See  Ulster:  1570-1603. 

SEISTAN,  or  Sistan,  district  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  It  was  conquered  by  Timur  in  the 
14th  century.    See  Tlmur. 

SENSEE,  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arras, 
France.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  German  attack  in 
1918.  See  World  War:  1918:  II.  Western  front: 
c    4. 

'  SERBIA:  1911.— Strained  relations  with  Aus- 
tria.    See  World  W.\r:  Diplomatic  background:  8. 

1914. — Von  Jagow's  opinion  of  trouble  with 
Austria-Hungary.  See  World  W.ar:  Diplomatic 
background:  12,  a. 

1914. — Friendly  relations  with  Russia.  See 
World  War:  Diplomatic  background:  8. 

1914. — Responsibility  for  war  placed  upon  Ger- 
many. See  World  War:  Diplomatic  background: 
75. 

1914. — Political  situation  at  outbreak  of  war. 
See  World  W.ar:  1914:  XI.  Political  situation  in 
belligerent  countries:  h. 

1914-1916. — Deportations  of  citizens  by  Bul- 
garians and  Austrians.  See  World  War:  Mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities, 
etc.:  b,  2. 

1915  (October). — Bulgarian  declaration  of  war. 
See  World  War:  1915:  V.  Balkans:  b,  3. 

1916. — Pillage  of  religious  and  secular  institu- 
tions. See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary 
services:  X.  Alleged  atrocities,  etc.:  b,  3. 

1916. — Language  dispute. — Austrians  force 
their  language  on  the  country.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atroci- 
ties, etc.:  b,  2. 

1916. — President  Wilson's  note  requesting 
peace  terms.  See  World  War:  1916:  XI.  Peace 
proposals:  b. 

1920-1922. — Reconstruction. — Economic  state  of 
the  country.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  aux- 
iliary services:  XII.  Reconstruction:  d. 

SERETH-PUTNA  LINE,  battle-line  in  the 
Balkan  region.  See  World  War:  1917:  V.  Balkan 
theater:  d,  1. 

SERRATO,    Jos6,   Uruguayan  statesman.     See 

UrUGLTAY:    1922. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LANDS  ACT  (1893). 
See  Victoria:   1893. 

SHEPPARD-TOWNER  ACT  (1921).  See 
U.S.A.:  1922:  Relations  between  the  states,  etc. 

SHIP  SUBSIDY  BILL  (1922).  See  U.S.A.: 
1922-1923   (June-Februar>'). 

SHIPPING  ACT  (1916).  See  U.S.A.:  1914- 
1920. 

SHIPPING  BOARD,  United  States.  See 
U.S.A.:   1914-1920;  1921   (July-December). 

SHIPS.     See  Warships. 

SHUMRAN,  town  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  a 
scene  of  lighting  during  the  World  War.  See 
World  War:  1917:  VI.  Turkish  theater:  a,  1,  iii. 

SIBERIA:  1919.— Inter- Allied  railway  board. 
— Control  of  Siberian  railway.  See  Trans- 
Siberian  railway. 

1922. — Inter-allied  railway  board  dissolved. — 
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Railway  under  Soviet  government.  See  Trans- 
Siberian  RAILWAY. 

SILESIA:  1921. — Poland  requests  support  of 
United  States  in  Silesian  controversy.  See 
U.S.A.:  1921  (May):  Hughes  rejects  Polish  ap- 
peal. 

SINCLAIR,  Harry  Ford  (1876-  ),  American 
petroleum  producer.  See  U.S.  A.:  1922-1923  (April- 
December). 

SISTAN.    See  Seistan. 

SIXTE,  or  SixtuSj  Prince  of  Bourbon-Parma 
(1866-  ),  French  prince,  brother-in-law  of  Em- 
peror Charles  of  Austria.  Conducted  peace  ne- 
gotiations for  Austria  with  the  Allies  in  191 7.  See 
World  War:   191 7:  XI.  Efforts  toward  peace:  f. 

SKOROPADSKI  Russian  general  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  Head  of  Ukrainian  affairs,  1918.  See 
Ukraine:  1916-1918;  1917-1921. 

SLAVERY:  1829-1850.— Attitude  of  Virginia. 
See  Virginia:  1815-1833;  1829-1850. 

1861. — Attitude  of  negroes  in  South  toward 
Civil  War.  See  U.  S.  A.:  1861  (April).  The  South 
at  the  opening  of  the  war;  (March):  On  the  verge 
of  war. 

SMITH,  Gustavus  Woodson  (1822-1896), 
American  Confederate  general.  Succeeded  Johnston 
as  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
1862;  superseded  by  Lee,  1863.  See  U.S.A.:  1862 
(May-Virginia):  Peninsular  campaign:  Fair  Oaks. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE:  United  States:  1921. 
— Sheppard-Towner  or  Maternity  Bill  passed. 
See  U.S.A.:   1922:  Relations  between  the  states. 

SOLDIERS'  BONUS  BILL:  United  States.— 
Veto.  See  U.S.A.:  1921  (March-July);  1922 
(January-September) . 

1924. — Passed  by  Congress  over  veto  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

SOLDIERS'  LAND  SETTLEMENT 
SCHEME.    See  Western  Australia:  1920. 

SOUCHEZ  RIVER,  in  France.  The  region  was 
scene  of  fighting  during  the  World  War.  See  World 
War:  1917:  II.  Western  front:  c,  8;  c,  9;  d,  4. 

SOUND  MONEY  DEMOCRATS.  See  U.S.  A.: 
1896:  Party  platforms  and  nominations:  Demo- 
cratic. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  Union  of:  1914.— Response 
at  outbreak  of  war. — Troops  raised  to  aid  Great 
Britain.  See  World  War:  1914:  VIII.  Canada, 
etc.:  e. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  1856.— Effect  of  Pres- 
ton Brooks'  assault  on  Sumner.  See  U.S.A.: 
1856:  Senator  Sumner's  speech  on  "The  crime 
against  Kansas." 

1868.— Readmitted  to  the  Union.  See  U.S.A.: 
1867-1868. 

SPAIN.— 1083-1085.— Toledo  the  seat  of  the 
Kingdom. — Recovery  by  Alphonso  VI.  See 
Toledo,  Spain:   1083-1085. 

1690-1806.  —  Interest  in  Texas.  —  Missions 
founded.    See  Texas:  1690-1806. 

1814. — Signs  treaty  of  Paris.  See  Vienna,  Con- 
cress  OF. 

1815. — Represented  at  Congress  of  Vienna.  See 
Vienna,  Congress  of. 

SPEKE,  John  Hanning  (182 7-1864),  British 
explorer  of  Africa.     See  Uganda. 

SPOONER,  John  Coit  (1843-  ),  American 
senator.  Member  of  United  States  Senate,  1885- 
1891,  1897-1907.  See  U.S.A.:  1899  (January- 
Februarv). 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY:  Holdings 
abroad.    SeeU.  S.A.:  1923   (January). 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  Order  of.  See 
U.S.A.:  1854-1855. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT:    1902.— State   cor- 


poration commission  organized  in  Virginia.  See 
Virginia:  i 901 -1906. 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY.  See  U.S.A.:  1861 
(March):  On  the  verge  of  war;  1861-1864. 

STATISTICS:  Cost  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.    See  U.S.A.:  1899. 

Growth  of  Y.  M.  0.  A.  in  various  countries. 
See  Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  1912. 

Urban  population  of  the  United  States  in  1921. 
See  U.S.A.:    1921:  Urban  population. 

STATUTA  WALLIA'E,  or  Statute  of  Rhudd- 
lan  (1284).    See  Wales;  1282-1284. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION:  20th  century.— De- 
velopment of  warships.  See  Warships:  1870-1905; 
1905.1915. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS:  1905-1915.— Es- 
tablishment of  rural  credit.  See  Rural  credit: 
Federated  Malay  States. 

STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS, 
United  States.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  VI.  Military  and  naval  equip- 
ment: b,  2,  i. 

SUBMARINES.  — Deutchland  class.  See 
World  War:   1918:  IX.  Naval  operations:   g,  3. 

1914-1918. — Use  of  aircraft  to  counteract  sub- 
marine warfare. — As  scouts.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliarj'  services:  IV.  Aviation:  c. 

1918. — Shipping  losses  in  October,  1918.  See 
World  War:   191 8:  IX.  Naval  operations:  g,  2. 

SUFFRAGE,  MANHOOD:  United  States: 
1866  (June):  Congressional  adoption  of  Four- 
teenth Amendment.    See  U.S.A.:  1866  (June). 

SUPERDREADNOUGHT,  Development  of. 
See  Warships:   9th  centurv,  to  1914-1918. 

SUPREME  BEING,  Worship  of.  See  Wor- 
ship OF  Supreme  Being. 

SUPREME  COURT:  1800.  — Dynes  vs. 
Hoover.  See  War  powers  of  the  United  States: 
Power  to  make  rules,  etc. 

1812.— Case  of  the  Thomas  Gibbons.  See  War 
powers  of  the  United  States:  Power  to  make 
rules,  etc. 

1814. — Houston  vs.  Moore.  See  War  powers 
of  the  United  States:  Congressional  power  over 
state  militia. 

1860. — Tarble's  case.  See  War  powers  of  the 
United  States:  Power  to  pass  conscription  laws. 

1871. — Tarble's  case  decision.  See  U.S.A.: 
1869-1872. 

1876. — United  States  vs.  Reese  and  United 
States  vs.  Cruikshank  on  negro.  See  U.S.A.: 
1868-1876. 

1883.— United  States  vs.  Harris.  See  U.S.A.: 
1869-1890. 

1915. — Decision  in  suit  against  West  Virginia 
by  Virginia.     See  West  Virginia:   1906-1915. 

1922. — Decision  against  naturalization  of 
Asiatics.    See  U.S.A.:  1922  (November). 

Brown  vs.  United  States.  See  War  powers  of 
the  United  States:  Power  to  declare  war. 

SUPREME  WAR  COUNCIL.  See  World 
War:   1918:  I.  Political  survey:  a. 

SWEDEN:  1905-1915.— Construction  of  war- 
ships.    See  Warships:    1905;  1005-1915. 

1922. — Reorganization  of  shipping  following 
the  World  War.  See  World  War:  Miscellaneous 
auxiliary  services:  XII.  Reconstruction:  g,  4. 

SWEET  LAW.  See  U.S.A.:  1921  (April- 
Dcccmbcr) . 

SWITZERLAND:  1914-1918.— Work  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. — Internment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
See  Young  Women's  Christian  Association:  1017- 
1919;  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:  g. 

1916. — Reply  to  President  Wilson's  peace  note 
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to  neutrals.    See  World  War:  1916:  XI.  Peace  pro- 
posals: b,  1. 

SYRIA:  1918. — British  operations  against 
Turks.  See  World  War:  1916:  VI.  Turkish  thea- 
ter: c,  4. 


TACOMA,  city  in  Washington  on  Puget  Sound, 
twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Seattle.  The  Wash- 
ington Reconstruction  congress  met  here  in  1922. 
See  Washington:  1922. 

TARBLE'S  CASE  (1869,  1871).  See  War 
POWERS  OF  THE  United  States:  Powcr  to  f>ass  con- 
scription laws;   U.S.A.:    1869-1872. 

TARIFF:  1914-1921.— Exports  of  the  United 
States. — Decline  in  exchange  rates.  See  U.S.A.: 
1922:  Economic  situation;  1920-1921. 

1920. — Extent  of  exports  and  imports  in  Italy. 
See  World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services: 
XII.  Reconstruction:   c,  2. 

TARNOPOL:  1917.— Taken  by  Central  Pow- 
ers. See  World  War:  1917:  III.  Russia  and  the 
Eastern  front:  i,  1. 

TAXATION:  United  States.— In  the  South 
after  the  Civil  War.    See  U.S.A.:  1865-1868. 

Income  tax  declared  unconstitutional.  See 
U.S.A.:    189S    (.\pril-May). 

Mellon  proposal  of  income  tax  reduction.  See 
U.S.A.:  1922  (May-December);  1923  (August- 
December)  . 

TEAPOT  DOME,  naval  oil  reserve  in  Wyoming. 
See  U.S.A.:   1922-1923   (April-December). 

TELLER,  Henry  Moore  (1830-1914),  American 
cabinet  officer.  Member  of  United  States  Senate, 
1876-1882;  1886-1909;  secretary  of  the  interior, 
1882-1885.  Broke  with  the  Republican  party  on 
the  bimetallism  question  in  1896.  See  U.S.A.: 
1896:  Party  platforms  and  nominations:  Republican. 

TENNESSEE:  1868.— Attitude  toward  Con- 
federates.   See  U.S.  A.:  1865-1868. 

TEXAS  FARM  BUREAU  COTTON  ASSO- 
CIATION, cooperative  association  in  Texas  for 
marketing  cotton.  See  U.S.A.:  1922:  Economic 
situation. 

THILLOY,  town  in  northern  France,  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Arras.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1917.  See  World  War: 
1917:  II.  Western  front:  b,  8. 


TOMBEUR,  Belgian  general.  Commanded  the 
Belgian  Congo  troops  during  the  World  War.  See 
World  War:   1916:  VII.  African  theater:  a,  20. 

TORTILLE,  river  in  France,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peronne.  It  was  a  scene  of  lighting  during 
the  Picardy  offensive  of  19x8.  See  World  War: 
1918:  II.  Western  front:  c,  13. 

TRANSCAUCASIA:  1914.— War  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  See  World  War:  1914:  IV.  Tur- 
key: 1, 

TRANSPORTATION:  World  War.  See 
World  War:  Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  V. 
Moving  men  and  material. 

TRANSYLVANIA:  1915-1916.  —  Rumania's 
desire  to  possess  the  country. — Treaty  with 
Allies  joining  Rumania  with  them  in  the  war  in 
return  for  it.  See  World  War;  1916:  V.  Balkan 
theater:    c,  4,   i. 

TURCOING,  town  in  France,  about  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Lille,  near  the  Belgian  border.  It  was 
reoccupied  by  the  French  in  1918.  See  World  War: 
1918:   II.  Western  front:  q,  2. 

TURKEY:  1912-1914.— Effect  of  Balkan  Wars 
on  German  interests.  See  World  War:  Diplo- 
matic background:  71,  iv. 

1914. — Treaty  of  alliance  with  Germany.  See 
World  War:   1914:  III.  Balkans:  a,  2. 

1914. — Enver  Pasha  plans  war  against  Russia 
in  Transcaucasia.  See  World  War:  1914:  IV. 
Turkey:  1. 

1914-1918. — Alleged  atrocities  by  Russians. 
Treatment  of  war  prisoners.  See  World  War: 
Miscellaneous  auxiliary  services:  X.  Alleged  atroci- 
ties, etc.:  c,  4;  XIII.  Prisoners  and  prisons:  e. 

1915. — Cession  of  territory  to  Bulgaria.  See 
World  War:  1915:  V.  Balkans:  b,  1. 

1918. — Surrender  of  fleet  to  Allies.  See  World 
War:  iqi8:  IX.  Naval  operations:  h. 

TURTUKAI,  town  in  Rumania,  on  the  Danube. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Central  Powers  in  1916.  See 
World  War:  1916:  V.  Balkan  theater:  c,  6,  ii. 


U 


See 


UNEMPLOYMENT     CONFERENCE. 

U.S.A.:    1921   (September-December). 

UNION,  Act  of  (1535)-    See  Wales:  1485-1603; 
1535-1921. 
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ABBOT,  J.  WILLIS.  Battle-fields  and  victory.  N.  Y.: 
Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.      (c.    1891.) 

ABBOT,    WILLIS    JOHN.      Aircraft    and    submarines. 
N.  Y.:  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons.     1918. 
Panama  and  the  canal.     N.   Y. :    Dodd,   Mead   &  Co. 
1914. 

ABBOTT,  AUSTIN.  Address  before  N.  Y.  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence   (The  Advocate). 

ABBOTT.  EDITH.  Women  in  industry.  N.  Y.  and 
London:     D.  Appleton  &  Co.      1910. 

ABBOTT,      EVELYN.     History     of     Greece.     London: 
Longmans,   Green   &  Co.      1900.      3v. 
Pericles.     N.  Y. :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1902. 
Pericles    and    the    Golden    Age    of    Athens.      N.    Y.: 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.      189 1. 

ABBOTT,  FRANK  FROST.     Common  people  of  ancient 
Rome.     N.  Y.:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      1911. 
History  and    description   of   Roman   political   institu- 
tions.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     191 1. 

ABBOTT,  WILBUR  CORTEZ.  Expansion  of  Europe. 
N.    Y.:    Henry   Holt   &   Co.    1918. 

ABEL,  CARL.  Linguistic  essays.  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.      1882. 

ABENDANON,  EDWARD  CORNELIUS.  Aequinoctia 
an  old  paleozoic  continent  (Journal  of  Geology). 

ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY  REVIEW.  Aberdeen 
University  Press. 

ABRAHAMS,  ISRAEL.  Chapters  on  Jewish  literature. 
Phil. :  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 
1899. 

ABRANCHES,  DUNSHEE  de.  Brazil  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.     Brazil:  Imprensa  Nacional.     1915. 

ACADEMY,  The.     London.      ' 

ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  Proceedings. 
N.   Y. 

ACKERMAN,  F.  EUGENE.  Poland's  financial  dictator 
(New  York  Times  Current  History). 

ACKWORTH,  WILLIAM  MITCHELL.  Historical 
sketch  of  government  ownership  of  railroads 
in  foreign  countries.  Wash.:  U.  S.  Government 
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